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THE    lEEATIONALE    OF    SPEECH* 
By  a  Minutb  Phiiosophee. 


TO  tlie  minnte  philosopher,  who 
holds  that  things  are  strange  in 
proportion  to  their  commonness; 
that  the  fit  attitude  for  the  human 
mind  is  that  of  habitaal  wonder ; 
«nd  that  true  science,  so  far  from 
explaining  phenomena,  only  shows 
that  they  are  inexplicable,  or  likely 
to  be  so,  not  merely  as  to  their  final 
bat  as  to  their  proximate  causes ; — 
to  him,  I  say,  few  things  seem  more 
miracoloas  than  human  speeeh.  He 
has  not  time  to  ascend  to  the  higher 
question  of  the  metaphysics  of  Ian- 
gpAge ;  not  even  to  that  first  ques- 
tion— How  did  the  human  race  ever 
make  the  surprising  discovery  that 
objects  might  be  denoted  by  sym- 
bols, by  names  P — and  how  did  they 
communicate  that  discovery  to  each 
other?  Puzzling  as  that  question 
is,  he  is  Btopt  short  of  it  in  wonder 
by  a  puzzle  equaHy  great — by  the 
mere  physical  fact  of  articulation, 
indiich  man  has  in  common  with  the 
jMirrot  and  the  daw.  ^e  watches 
m  mute  astonishment  his  own  baby's 
first  attempts  at  speech ;  and  asking 
wise  men  me  cause  thereof,  is  told 
that  it  is  done  by  *  the  faculty  of 
imitation.'  But  though  quite  enough 
of  a  Lockite  to  believe  that  the  child 
can  pronounce  no  words  but  what  it 
hears,  he  is  aware  that  to  state  a 
fact  is  not  to  explain  it ;  and  that 
'man  possesses  the  facul^  of  imita- 
tion,* leads  him  no  farther  forward 
than  *  man  can  copy,*  unless  three 
long  Latin  words  contain  by  their 
own  nature^gpaore  wisdom  than  two 
English  ones.  He  turns  to  books 
which  treat  of  the  philosophy  of 


voice,  like  Mr.  Hunt's  (of  which 
more  hereafter),  and  reads  there 
how  one  vowel  is  produced  by  a 
certain  position  of  the  lips,  and  an- 
other consonant  by  another  position 
of  the  tongue,  and  so  forth ;  and  he 
is  interested  and  instructed,  but 
gets  no  light  whatsoever  thrown  on 
his  hourly  puzzle  of  TFAy  and  How  ? 
Why  does  little  Tommy  imitate  P 
What  puts  it  into  his  small  brains  P 
And  how  does  he  imitate  P  By  con- 
scious reflection,  by  experiment,  by 
what? 

Desperate,  he  determines  to  be- 
gin at  the  beginning,  and  goes  to  s 
see  the  Talking  Fish.  There,  at 
least,  he  will  find  articulation  in  its 
most  rudimentary,  and  perhaps  un- 
conscious state.  And  on  the  whole 
he  is  not  disappointed.  He  sees-r- 
what  is  always  worth  seeing — an 
animal  new  to  him ;  a  seal  ten  feet 
long,  beautiful  and  graceful;  he 
submits  to  its  ancient  and  fish-like 
smell,  having  submitted  to  that  of 
its  English  cousins  many  a  time. 
He  learns  that  its  generic  name  is 
Stenorynchus,  and  accepts  the  same 
as  denoting  the  narrow  oblong  nos- 
tril, wherein  at  the  first  glance  it  is 
seen  to  difier  from  the  common 
seal.  He  sees  without  surprise  that 
it  is  most  docile,  affectionate,  and 
playful ;  and  recollects  as  he  watches 
it,  pleasant  d^s  on  a  certain  mill- 
head,  when  *  Feter'  used  to  come  to 
the  whistle,  surging  along  like  a 
great  black  swan,  with  head  erect, 
cooing  and  grunting  to  be  car- 
ried, like  a  great  boMer,  under  his 
master's   arm  down   to   the  dear 


*  The  Unspeakable;  or,  The  Life  and  Adventwres  of  a  Stammerer.    London: 
Longman  and  Go. 

A  MamuU  of  the  PkUotoph^  of  Voice,  and  Speech,     By  James  Hunt,  Ph.D. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 
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mill  pool,  there  to  shoot  about  in 
the  transparent  chalk-water  after 
the  hapless  chub,  with  the  grace  of' 
a  very  Naiad. 

Then  he  begins  to*  examine  into 
the  question  of  its  articulating 
powers ;  and  soon  wishes  that  able 
editors  and  correspondents  possessed 
a  little  more  of  that  minute  philoso- 
phy which  consists  in  using  their 
own  eyes  and  ears  accurately  and 
patiently  for  five  minutes.  He  hears 
the  beast,  when  told  to  say  mamma, 
give  a  double  bark,  which  sounds 
very  like  that  word ;  and  when  told 
to  say  papa;  give  exactly  the  same 
bark.  Whereon,  being  corrected, 
he  repeats  it,  beginning,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  with  that  mother  of  all 
consonants,  which  may  be,  accord- 
ing as  the  imagination  chooses  to 
lead  the  ear,  m,  b,  p,  or  v.  He  re- 
marks also  that  the  seal,  when  ex- 
cited, begins  to  repeat  the  same 
bark  on  his  own  account,  and  is 
silenced  by  a  rap  on  the  head,  and  a 
*  Don't  talk,  sir !'  from  his  showman, 
who  of  course  has  a  natural  dislike 
that  the  public  should  fancy  the 
talking  to  be  a  product  of  nature 
and  not  of  education.  After  which 
he  departs,  having  gained  at  least 
one  fact — that  the  primary  conso- 
nant, in  mammals  at  least,  is  pro- 
duced by  suddenly  opening  the  just 
closed  lips,  and  driving  the  breath 
out  forcibly ;  easy  and  natural  to  a 
seal,  whose  lips  are  very  thick,  and 
can  join  very  tightly,  to  keep  out 
the  water.  But  whether  the  con- 
sonant be  b  or  m,  he  can  tell  no 
more  than  in  the  case  of  the  sheep, 
who  says  rna — a  and  ba — a  alter- 
nately and  accidentally ;  or  of  the 
dog,  who  says  bow  if  he  begins  his 
bark  with  lips  closed,  and  wow  if 
with  the  lips  open  in  the  centre. 
After  which  deep  cogitations  he  be- 
gins to  see  more  clearly  why 
mamma,  papa,  and  baba,  are  the 
first  words  which  all  children  pro- 
nounce ;  and  to  consign  to  the 
kingdom  of  Galimatias  Herodotus' 
story  of  the  goat -fed  children,  who 
astonished  the  king  of  Egypt 
(searcher  for  the  primaeval  lan- 
guage), by  crying  *  Beccos,'  *  which 
in  Syrian  means  bread.'  That  they 
began  with  a  *  b,*  he  doubts  not ; 
that  they  proceeded  to  a  *  k,'  and 
finished  witn  an  *  s,'  unless  by  over- 
much sucking  of  their  poor  goat- 


*  nurse  they  had  made  their  dear 
little  tongues  too  large  for  their 
'mouths,  he  doubts  much. 

But  all  this  helps  him  not  one 
step  toward  the  question,  How 
does  my  child  get  beyond  ma — ma, 
and  pa — paP  How  does  he  learn 
to  form  those  endless  combinations 
of  lips,  teeth,  and  tongue,  which 
produce  the  various  consonants? 
How  to  modulate  the  chords  and 
pipe  of  that  most  wonderful  of  all 
instruments,  the  human  throat  (in 
which  all  instruments  which  have 
been  made  by  clumsy  man  are  at 
once  combined  and  excelled),  so  as 
to  produce  the  endless  variety  of 
tones  by  which  he  expresses  each 
and  every  passing  emotion?  He 
reads  the  admirable  chapters  in 
Mr.  Hunt's  book,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii. 
He  reads  all  other  books  which  one 
can  find ;  and  confesses  with  David, 
*  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  oh  Lord;  and  that  my  som 
knoweth  right  well.'  That — but 
beyond  that,  nothing.  Is  the  child 
conscious  of  the  different  motions 
of  his  lips,  and  does  he  make  them 
deliberately,  as  causes  intended  to 

froduce  certain  effects  P  Impossible, 
am  not  conscious  of  them  in  my- 
self. Only  very  slowly,  and  by 
carieful  self-inspection,  do  I  become 
aware  of  the  motions  of  my  mouth 
in  forming  some  few  of  the  simpler 
consonants.  As  for  the  compound 
ones — str,  for  instance— full  con- 
sciousness about  them  is  impossible. 
It  would  take  hours  of  careful 
labour  before  a  looking-glass  to  de- 
termine the  respective  motions- 
which  produce  p,  b,  and  m.  When 
has  the  child  had  either  time  or  in- 
tellect to  perform  such  a  process  for 
•himself?  He  is  not  like  the  pianist, 
in  whom  from  long  practice  the 
conscious  use  of  the  fingers  has  past 
into  unconsciousness.  He  is  a 
musician  playing  the  most  difficult 
of  all  music  at  sight — and  on  an  in- 
strument, strange  to  say,  which  he 
has  never  seen.  For  that  he  learns,, 
as  some  deaf  and  dumb  people  do, 
by  watching  the  motion  of  his 
parents'  lips,  I  can  hardly  believe. 
He  watches  their  eyes,  and  not 
their  mouths  ;  and  if  ne  did  watch, 
all  that  he  could  see  would  be  the 
vowels  and  the  labials ;  dentals  and 
Unguals  would  be  hidden  from  him. 
Add  to  this  the  curious  fact  (known 
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.  ages  ago  to  the  cxmning  old  Brali- 
xnins),  that  most  of  the  consonants 
can  be  (and  are  by  most  people) 
foimed  in  tvro  different  ways  at  dif-. 
ferent  times— viz.,  sometimes  on  the- 
lips«  and  sometimes  on  the  teeth. 
Add  again  the  fact  that  very  few 
people  except  the  most  highly  bred 
women  or  practised  public  speakers, 
use  their  lips  freely,  fully,  and.  cor- 
rectly; and  the  hypothesis  of  a 
conscious  imitation,  by  successive 
acts  of  will,  becomes  impossible; 
4ind  one  is  forced  to  confess  the 
whole  process  of  speech  to  be  utterly 
transcendental  and  inexplicable, 
lying  in  that  region  below  conscious- 
ness—in which,  after  all,  lie  all  the 
noblest  and  most  precious  powers 
of  our  humanity. 

And  so  the  minute  philosopher 
leaves  the  whole  question,  with  Iresh 
respect  for  the  little  boy  who  once 
posed  a  certain  lord  mayor. 

For  the  lord  mayor  having  asked 
him  from  his  throne  of  office,  *  My 
boy,  are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of 
an  oath  r  and  the  little  boy  having 
Answered,  *Is  that  anything  good 
to  eat  ?'  his  lordship  thought  proper 
to  examine  him  in  nis  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  reli^on ;  and  first, 
of  course,  in  his  notions  concerning 
that  flaming  Tartarus  which  is  held 
by  some  to  be  the  first  principle  of 
religion,  limiting  and  conditioning 
all  others,  even  to  our  conceptions 
of  Deity  itself. 

So  the  lord  mayor  asked,  with  a 
solemn  and  even  pious  countenance, 
•  My  little  boy,  do  you  know  where 
bad  peo{>le  go  when  they  die  P' 

To  which  that  little  boy  answered 
with  a  knowing  wink  (whether  by 
special  instigation  of  the  devil  or  of 
another  spirit) — 

*No,  I  don't  know;  nor  you  don't 
know.    Nobody  don't  know  that.' 

After  which  the  lord  mayor  said 
no  more. 

That  little  boy's  answer  I  have 
occasion  to  give  to  most  matters, 
the  more  I  consider  them ;  and  es- 
pecially to  this  present  one  of  how 
Master  Tommy  speaks. 

Now,  if  there  be,  as  far  as  the 
eliild's  consciousness  is  concerned, 
no  rationale  of  speech,  there  may 
be  all  the  more  easily  an  irrationale 
thereof— in  plainEnglish,  a  stammer ; 
so  easily,  indeed,  that  one  wonders, 
after  examining  the  process  of  arti- 


culation, why  all  the  world  does  not 
stammer,  sooner  or  later,  more  or 
less ;  and  confesses  that  Nature  takes 
better  care  of  us  than  we  can  of 
ourselves,  and  that 

There's    a    Divinity    doth    shape    our 

•  'words,' 
Hough-hew  them  as  we  wilL 

For  the  child,  when  speaking  (if 
we  will  consider),  is  like  a  man  walk- 
ing along  the  inghtroad  ;  but  in  the 
dark.  Or  like,  again,  a  man 
managing  a  delicate  machine,  of 
whose  construction  he  knows  no- 
thing, save  that,  to  keep  it  going, 
he  must  move  a  certam  handle. 
But  let  the  man  get  out  of  his  road, 
even  by .  a  single  yard,  he  can  pro- 
bably never  find  it  again;  and  all 
his  wanderings  to  and  fro  lead  him 
only  further  from  the  right  path. 
Or  let  the  machine  get  out  of  order 
in  the  least,  the  man  who  works  it 
by  rote  becomes  helpless.  The  more 
he  turns  his  handle,  the  greater  the 
disturbance  beox>mes ;  and  if  he  at- 
tempts ignorantly  to  set  the  machi- 
nery right,  he  breaks  or  confuses  it 
utterly. 

Even  so,  let  the  child's  vocal  organs 
once*  lose  the  habit  of  pronouncing 
certain  syllables,  and  they  are  utterly 
*  at  sea'  thenceforth.  They  have 
been  doing  right  they  knew  not  how, 
and  the  diild  knew  not ;  and  they 
have  no  more  knowledge  of  how  to 
do  right,  again  than  the  man  in  the 
dark  has  of  getting  back  into  the  path. 
They  must  struggle  and  try,  they 
know  not  what  methods,  in  aimless 
agitation  and  contortion.  The  child's 
will  and  reflection  cannot  help  them, 
for  he  simply  knows  nothing  about 
the  matter.  They  used  to  imitate 
others  of  their  own  accord,  and  now 
they  have  forgotten — what  he  never 
remembered.  Nay,  his  will  and  re- 
flection, when  he  tries  consciously 
to  pronounce  the  t  or  b,  which  has 
become  suddenly  impossible,  only 
make  the  matter  worse ;  for  as  he  be- 
comes agitated  and  terrified  with  the 
sudden  sense  of  impotence,  his  own 
horror  (for  he  does  feel  a  real  and 
most  painful  horror)  confuses  alike 
mind  and  body,  and  he  is  as  in- 
capable of  commanding  his  thoughts 
or  actions,  as  a  drunkard  or  a  mad- 
man. He  has  lost  the  road  which  he 
never  knew.  Poor  wretch,  how  shall 
he  find  it  again  ? 
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And  how  does  he  lose  it  P 
A  puxzlinp^  question,  when  we 
know  that  in  thiee  cases  out  of  four, 
stammering  may  be  traced  to  imi- 
tation, conscious  or  unconscious. 
That  the  children  and  brothers  of 
stammerers  are  l&ore  liable  than 
other  people,  is  well  known;  and 
many  a  sad  case  may  be  traced  to 
intentional  mimicry.  I  knew  of  a 
young  man  who  used,  for  his  little 
brothers  and  sisters'  amusement,  to 
act  some  stammering  relation.  One  ' 
day  he  found  that  his  acting  had 
become  ^rim  earnest.  He  had  set 
up  a  bad  nabit,  and  he  was  enslaved 
by  it.  He  was  utterly  terrified; 
he  looked  on  his  sudden  stammers 
(by  a  not  absurd  moral  sequence)  as 
a  judgment  from  Grod  for  mocking 
an  afflicted  person;  and  suffered 
great  misery  of  mind,  till  he  was 
cured  by  a  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  here- 
after. 

Often,  again,  the  imitation  is  quite 
unconscious,  and  the  child  learns  to 
gtanmier  as  he  does  to  speak.  If  it 
be  asked  why  the  example  of  the 
thousand  Tor  rather  2500,  for  that 
is  about  tne  average  m  England) 
who  speak  plain  does  not  counteract 
that  of  the  one  who  does  not,  the 
answer  is,  that  it  does  counteract  it, 
except  in  those  very  rare  cases 
where  there  is  some  occult  pre- 
disposition. One  of  the  most 
fHghtful  stammers  I  ever  knew 
began  at  seven  years  old,  and  could 
only  be  traced  to  the  child's  having 
watched  the  contortions  of  a  stam- 
mering  lawyer  in  a  court  of  justice. 
But  the  child  had  a  brain  at  once 
excited  and  weakened  by  a  brain 
fever,  and  was  of  a  painfully  nervous 
temperament.  And  yet-^and  here 
is  another  puzzle — ^that  fact  did  not 
make  it  necessary,  or  even  probable, 
that  he  should  stammer.  One  may 
see  every  day  persons  who  by  all 
rules  ought  to  stammer,  with  weak 
jaws,  npper  teeth  lapping  over  the* 
under,  flaccid  diaphragms,  the  habit 
of  talking  with  closed  teeth,  of 
pouring  out  their  words  rapidly,  of 
breatmng  irregularly,  speakmg  with 
empty  lung,  even  (what  seemingly 
would  maxe  a  stammer  certain)  of 
speaking  during  inspiration  as  well 
as  during  expiration,  who  do  not 
even  hesitate.  Verily,  Nature  is 
kind. 


A  clever  little  book,  called  The 
Unspeakable ;  or,  the  Adventures  of 
a  Stammerer  (a  book,  by  the  bye, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  parent  who  has  a  stammering* 
child),  sets  forth  a  normal  case  of 
this  kind. 

A  lonely,  motherless,  excitable 
boy  is  thrown  into  circumstances 
which  excite  and  terrify  him,  and 
then  packed  off  to  school  in  com- 
pany with  a  man  whom  he  has  every 
reason  to  fear  and  hate,  and  whose 
Aiee  and  manner  have  been  in  the- 
last  four  days  painfully  impressed' 
on  his  imsgttistun.  Tiiis  man  is  a 
frightful  stammcper.  On  the  journey 
he  insults  and  strikes  ^e  poor  boy^ 
who  revenges  himself  by  mimiekfiD^ 
his  contortions.  Arrived  at  school, 
he  suddenly  finds  himself  unable  to 
pronounce  his  own  name,  and  begins 
to  be  a  stammerer.  The  school- 
master, a  brutal  man,  who  has  been 
prejudiced  against  him,  accuses  him 
of  doing  it  on  purpose.  *  If  you 
hesitate,  sir,'  says  he,  with  such  a 
pun  as  that  stamp  of  man  loves,  '  I 
shall  not ;'  and  the  poor  boy  is  half 
cut  in  two  with  a  cane  on  the  spot.. 
The  habit  is  irremediably  confirmed 
thenceforth. 

And  here  I  aay  boldly,  that  the 
stupidity  and  cruelty  with  -which 
stammering  children  are  too  oftea 
treated,  is  enough  to  rouse  one's 
indignation.  They  are  told  'you 
can  help  it  if  you  like.'  As  if  they 
knew  how  to  help  it — as  if  the  very 
people  who  speak  thus  could  tell 
them  .how  to  help  it.  They  are 
asked,  *  why  cannot  you  speak  like- 
other  people  ?'  As  if  it  were  not 
torture  enough  to  them  already  to 
see  other  people  speaking  as  they 
cannot ;  to  see  the  rest  of  the  world 
walking  smoothly  along  a  road  which 
they  cannot  find,  and  are  laughed 
at  for  not  finding;  while  those  who 
walk  so  proudly  along  it  cannot  tell 
them  how  they  keep  on  it.  They 
are  even  told  *  you  do  it  on  purpose.* 
As  if  any  one  was  dumb  on  purpose. 
•  You  think  it  fine.'  As  if  they 
were  not  writhing  with  shame  every 
time  they  open  their  mouths.  A& 
this  begets  in  the  stammerer  a  habit 
of  secresy,  of  feeling  himself  cut  off 
from  his  kindred ;  of  brooding  over 
his  own  thoughts,  of  fancying  himself 
under  amy  sterious  curse,  which  some- 
times (as  Ihave'known  it  do)  tempts^ 
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him  to  actual  suieide;  aometimes  (aa 
I  hare  known  it  do)  aeems  the  pos- 
Beasion  of  a  demon.  If  it  proceeded 
from  anorganic  defect, a  deformitj, 
he  oonld  be  patient.  If  he  had  a 
dnb-foot,  he  would  know  that  he 
could  not  dance.  If  he  was  blind, 
he  would  not  expect  to  see.  But 
when  he  knows  tliat  there  is  no  de- 
formity, that  hia  organs  are  just  aa 
perfect  aa  other  people's,  the  rery 
aeeming  causeleasness  of  the  malady 
makes  it  utterly  intolerable. 

And  when  to  this  is  added,  not 
merely  the  mockery  of  his  wanton 
schoolfellows,  for  in  that  there  is 
BO  malice,  and  if  it  become  too 
serere  the  stammerer  can  generally 
atop  it  by  licking  the  offender  (and 
stammerers,  from  the  half  maddened 
state  in  which  they  live,  are  swifb 
and  furious  strikers,  and,  failing 
the  first,  will  have  recourse  to  other 
weapons,  and  effectually  silence,  as 
I  have  seen  them,  a  big  bully  by 
the  threat  of  puttinj^  a  knife  into 
hia  ribs),  not  merely,  I  say,  the 
mockery  of  schoolfellows,  but  the 
atupid  and  unmanly  cruelty  of 
schoolmasters,  they  are  indeed  most 
miserable  and  hqpeless,  and  will  be 
so  till  the  better  method  of  educa- 
tion which  the  great  Arnold  inau- 
gurated shall  have  expelled  the  last 
remnants  of  that  brutal  mediieyal 
one,  unknown  to  free  Greece  and 
Some,  but  invented  by  monks  cut 
off  from  all  the  softening  influences 
of  family,  who  looked  on  self-respect 
aa  a  sin  and  on  human  nature  as  a 
foul  and  savage  brute ;  and  therefore, 
accustomed  to  self-torture  and  to 
self-contempt,  thought  it  no  sin  to 
degrade  and  scourge  other  people's 
innocent  dnldien.  Let  all  parents 
and  masters,  tiierefore,  bear  m  mind . 
(unless  they  wish  to  confirm  an  in- 
cipient stammer)  that  the  patient 
must  be  treated  with  especial  kind- 
ness. He  is  almost  certain  to  be 
of  a  sensitive  and  imaginative  tem- 
perament; if  so,  he  must  not  be 
excited  or  terrified.  Otherwise  (but 
these  are  tiie  rarer  cases)  he  is 
simply  stupid:  ih^«fore  he  will 
require  all  the  more  patient  atten- 
tion. But  he  must  not  at  the  out- 
set be  made  painfully  conscious  of 
his  own  stammer.  To  do  that  is  to 
fix  it  on  his  imagination,  and  there- 
fore, by  some  strange  inner  reaction, 
onhis  nerves  of  vohtion.    The  more 


he  expects  to  stammer  the  more  he 
will  do  so ;  aye,  he  will  foresee  a 
long  way  off  the  very  word  which 
he  will  not  be  able  to  pronouneo 
this  time,  though  the  next  time, 
perhaps,  he  will  pronounce  it  easily  ; 
and  till  he  has  been  taught  how  to- 
speak  (which  not  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand can  teach  him),  it  is  better  to 
draw  his  attention  away  from  the  - 
whole  matter,  keep  him  quiet,  make 
him  speAk  slowly,  and  see  if  the  evil 
habit  will  not  die  away  naturally  of 
itself  by  mere  converse  with  those 
who  speak  aright,  as  do  a  hundred 
temfNorary  tricxs  of  voice  and  ges- 
ture in  boys  and  girls.  But  if  after 
a  year  or  two  the  malady  remaina 
(and  it  will  hardly  remain  without 
becoming  worse),  the  only  remedy 
is  a  scientific  cure.  Meanwhile^ 
anything  hke  fear  of  bodily  punish- 
ment, or  even  capriciousness  in  hia 
teacher's  temper  and  rules,  will 
surely  confirm  the  bad  habit.  If 
he  is  uncertain  of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  acts ;  if  he  is  tempted  to 
concealment  or  fiedsehood  by  dread 
of  pain ;  if  he  is  by  any  means  kept 
in  a  state  of  terror,  sbiame,  or  even 
anxiety — ^then  his  stammer  will 
grow  worse  and  worse  as  he  growa 
older,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  physical  causes  which  produced 
it  at  first,  there  will  be  moral  causea 
enough  to  extend  misuse  to  every 
vocal  organ  in  succession. 

Of  these  primary  physical  causes,, 
as  might  be  expected,  very  little  is 
known.  Imitation  cannot  be  the 
source  of  all  stammering :  some  one 
must  have  stammered  first  forothers 
to  imitate ;  but  why  he  did  so,  and 
what  the  causes  are  which  make 
certain  lads  more  prone  to  imitate 
him  than  others,  are  quite  obscure 
as  yet.  Excessive  eagerness  may 
be  the  primary  cause  of  a  breath- 
stammer,  and  often  .is  so  in  little 
child^^en,  who  speak  perfectly  plain 
at  other  times ;  but  what  makes  the 
abuse  of  the  breath  set  up  abuses  of 
the  jaw,  tongue,  and  lips,  and  liie 
stammer  become  confirmed,  we  know 
not.  Colombat  distinguishes  well 
between  the  'begaiement  labio- 
ohor^que,'  or  stuttejnnff,  whidi 
makes  a  man  repeat  helplessly  hia 
'  b '  or '  t,'  and  is  analogous  to  St. 
Yitua's  dance  in  other  organs,  and 
the  '  begaiement  gutturo-tetanique ' 
or  stammering^  which  silences  and 
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chokes  a  man  utterly,  setting  the 
jaw,  contracting  his  glottis,  and 
(Golombat  says,  but  i  altogether 
doubt  it)  rendering  the  tongue  also 
immovable.  This  frightfullockjaw 
he  traces,  as  he  does  the  chorea  of 
the  lips,  to  *a  want  of  harmony 
between  the  nervous  influence  and 
the  muscles'— in  fact  to  some  phy- 
eical  weakness  of  the  nerves. 
Sullier  (Diet,  des  SclcTices  MSdi- 
^ales)  goes  further,  and  considers 
that  the  cause  of  the  whole  evil 
must  bo  sought  for  in  the  brain ; 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  his 
side. '  All  which  weakens  the  brain 
increases  a  stammer  on  the  spot, 
especially  sexual  excesses,  and,  most 
of  all,  that  dark  vice  which  is  so 
fearfidly  common  in  schools.  Wipe, 
too,  and  anger,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  cause  a  stammer,  or  at  least 
a  stutter,  bv  creating  a  pressure  of 
Wood  on  the  brain ;  and  so  in  cer- 
tain cases  does  paralysis.  I  know 
at  this  moment  an  old  bedridden 
ke^)er,  in  whom  a  paralytic  stroke 
is  producing  gradually  as  true  a 
stammer  of  the  lips  and  tongue  as 
can  be  seen  in  any  lad  of  ten.  T.he 
dot  formed  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
18, 1  suppose,  pressing  and  crippling 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  jaw 
and  moulii.  But  beyond  these  few 
vague  facts  I  fear  we  know  nothing, 
and  perhaps  need  not  know.  Weak- 
ness of  some  portion  of  the  brain  is 
not  the  cause  of  stammering,  for  it 
can  be  cured  perfectly  without  med- 
dling with  the  brain ;  except  where 
the  brain  is  so  generally  debilitated 
(and  I  have  known  it  so),  whether 
congenitally  or  by  excesses,  that 
the  patient  cannot  give  average 
attention  or  use  average  determina- 
tion. Where  there  is  (as  one  has 
had  reason  to  fear  in  some  cases) 
incipient  softening  of  the  base  of 
the  brain,  nothing  beyond  allevia- 
tion is  possible ;  hut  such  cases,  I 
believe,  are  all  but  unknown  in 
children. 

I  have  said  that  stammering  can 
be  cured ;  I  say  now  that  it  must 
be  cured.  If  the  stammerer  is 
worth  calling  a  man ;  if  he  be  any- 
thing better  than  temB^lius,  an  ox 
on  an  ass,  his  life  will  be  one  of 
great  tibial,  even  (if  he  be  a  'clever, 
sensitive,  ambitious  person)  of  acute 
misery.  If  any  one  doubt  this  as- 
sertion, let  them  read  and.  perpend 


that  book,  I%e  Unspeakable,  which 
I  just  mentioned,  and  their  eyes 
wiil  be  opened  to  a  whole  wilder- 
ness of  mental  troubles  of  which 
they  never  before  dreamed.  I  have 
my  own  reasons  for  not  entering 
into  details;  they  are  at  once  too 
painful  and  too  ludicrous — and  all 
the  more  painful  often  because  they 
are  so  ludicrous — ^to  talk  over  with 
every  one  and  any  one.  But  this  I 
say,  that  parents  who  now-a-days, 
when  a  certain  and  rational  cure 
for  stammering  is  known,  let  their 
children  grow  up  uncured,  are  guilty 
of  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  A 
stammerer's  life  is  (unless  he  be  a 
very  clod)  a  life  of  misery,  growing 
with  his  growth  and  deepening  as 
his  knowledge  of  life  and  his  as- 

Eirations  deepen.  One  comfort  he 
as,  truly — that  the  said  life  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  long  one. 

Some  readers  may  smile  at  this 
assertion :  let  them  think  for  them> 
selves.  How  many  old  people  have 
they  ever  heard  stammer  ?  I  have 
known  but  two.  One  is  a  very  slight 
case ;  the  other  a  very  severe  one. 
He,  a  man  of  fortune,  dragged  on  a 
painful  and  pitiable  existence— ner- 
vous, decrepit,  effeminate,  asthmatic 
— ^kept  alive  by  continual  nursing. 
Had  he  been  a  labouring  man,  he 
would  have  died  thirty  years  sooner 
than  he  did. 

The  cause  is  simple  enough. 
Continual  depression  or  spirits  wears 
out  body  as  well  as  mind.  The 
lungs  never  acting  rightly,  never 
oxygenate  the  blood  sufficiently. 
The  vital  energy  (whatever  that 
may  be)  continually  directed  to  the 
organs  of  speech,  and  used  up  there 
in  the  miserable  spasms  of  mis- 
articulation,  cannot  feed  the  rest  of 
the  body;  and  the  man  too  often 
becomes  pale,  thin,  flaccid,  with  con« 
traeted  chest  and  loose  ribs  and  bad 
digestion.  I  have  seen  a  stammer- 
ing boy  of  twelve  stunted,  thin  as  a 
ghost,  and  with  every  sign  of  ap- 
proaching consumption.  I  have 
seen  that  boy,  a  few  months  after 
being  cored,  upright,  ruddy,  stout, 
eating  heartily,  and  beginning  to 
grow  faster  than  he  had  ever  grown 
in  his  life.  I  never  knew  a  single 
case  of  cure  in  which  the  health  did 
not  begin  to .  improve  there  and 
then. 

There  were,  however,  till  very 
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lately,  great  excuses  for  parents 
who  left  their  children  to  grow  up 
stammerers.  The  chances  of  cure 
were  Hterally  worse  than  none. 
So  mysterious  an  affliction  offered, 
of  course,  a  noble  harvest  to  quacks 
of  all  kinds— almost  as  great  an 
harvest,  indeed,  as  hysteria  itself; 
and  one  half  wonders  why  priestly 
exorcism,  or  at  least  mesmerism, 
has  not  ere  now  been  offered  as  a 
core.  Perhaps  our  modern  spirit- 
rappers  may  tell  the  world  yet  a 
secret  on  the  point  from  the  other 
world ;  and  the  Emperor  jS^apoleon 
or  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  set  up  as  rivals 
to  Mr.  James  Hunt. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  quackery 
enough,  and  to  spare,  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  stammering, 
proceeding  in  each  case  on  the 
quack's  method  of  partial  induc- 
tion— of  catching  at  one  pheno- 
menon, and  legislating  exclusively 
for  that,  careless  whether  it  was  a 
symptom  or  an  exciting  cause. 

Tne  first  thing,  of  course,  that 
quacks  perceived,  was  that  stam- 
merers used  the  tongue  in  some 
wrong  way  or  other;  and  hence 
all  manner  of  tricks  were  played 
with  the  poor  tongue,  even  by  men 
like  Itara,  who  were  no  quacks. 
He  put  a  little  metal  bridge  under 
the  tongue,  seemingly  to  steady  it 
— which  cost  money,  and  was  a 
complete  failure,  as  it  must  have 
been.  Intoning  was  tried,  some- 
times with  success ;  and  even,  so 
ignorant  were  some  of  these  empirics, 
talking  with  the  teeth  closed.  A 
New  York  lady,  Mrs.  Leigh,  ad- 
vised them  to  put  their  tongues 
against  the  top  of  their  palates — a 
secret  which  both  the  Prussian  and 
the  Dutch  governments  rewarded 
by  making  its  owners  government 
professors.  Apparently  a  nasal 
twang  is  not  considered  a  defect  in 
those  countries.  Mrs.  Leigh,  as  a 
down-easter,  would  of  course  look 
on  it  as  a  national  elegance.  But 
her  secret  was  known  and  practised 
in  England  years  ago,  and  not  with- 
out success  at  times,  by  an  old 
man  down  south  (who  shall  be 
nameless,  as  he  is  dead  and  buried). 
His  method,  as  I  have  heard  it 
described,  was  simple  and  original. 
He  took  his  pupil  home,  demanded 
secresy  and  fifty  pounds,  entertained 
him  (or  otherwise)  for  a  couple  of 


dajs  with  filthy  stories,  and  at  last 
imtiated  him  by  a  poke  in  the  ribs, 
and  *  Stick  your  tongue  against  the 
roof  of  your  mouth,  and  breathe 
through  your  nose.  That's  .the 
ticket.  *  By  which  advice,  continued 
with  reading  in  a  chanting  drawl, 
the  pupil  sometimes  profited,  and 
sometimes,  again,  did  not.  I  kn^w 
certainly  one  case  in  which  he  was 
very  successful,  but  he  was  helped 
in  it  by  two  circumstances ;  first, 
the  stammer  was  never  severe,  or 
accompanied  with  spasm  and  con- 
tortion ;  and  secondly,  the  patient 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  physical 
power,  who  spent,  and  spends,  at 
least  nine  months  of  the  year  in  the 
open  air,  hallooing  to  keepers,  dogs, 
and  horses.  His  tongue,  and  not 
his  lung,  was  at  fault :  had  he  been 
a  narrow-chested  lad,  condemned  to 
a  high  stool  and  ledgers,  a  fiaccid. 
diaphragm,  and  bad  digestion,  the 
fate  of  his  stammering  might  have 
been  a  very  difi'erent  one.  Beside, 
this  old  worthy's  plan  of  pinning 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  moutli, 
like  Mrs.  Leigh's,  is  only  to  expel 
vice  b^  vice.  The  tongue  ought  not 
to  be  pinned  there,  or  anywhere  else. 
It  ought  to  float  free,  bat  quiet,  on 
a  level  with  the  lower  teeth ;  as  it 
may  be  seen  to  do  in  any  one  whose 
articulation  is  clear  and  high-bred ; 
and  one  ought  not  to  be  satisfied 
with — one  ought  not  to  believe  in 
the  general  permanence  of— any 
cure  which  does  not  restore  fuDy 
the  right  use  of  the  organs,  and 
make  the  stammerer,  who  has  a 
mouth  (as  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  have)  like  other  people, 
speak  as  other  people  do. 
,  Another  tricK,  advocated  by  Dr. 
Arnott,  was  to  open  the  glottis  by 
prefixing  e  or  a  to  every  word,  and 
drawl  the  words  out  as  if  in  singing 
— successful  enough,  at  times,  in 
slight  stammers  ;  as  was,  in  a  case 
I  knew,  a  dodge  which  sounded 
equally  ludicrous  and  miraculous. 
The  stammerer — stutterer,  rather — 
who  was  an  unwise,  hasty  person, 
had  been  taught  when  he  stuck  at 
a  word,  to  pull  up,  and  say  *  say  * 
before  it — whereon  out  came  the 
long  tortured  word,  alive  and  well,  to 
the  amusement  of  the  offender,  in 
whom  '  Sir !  your  abominable  kick- 
kick-kick — say  conduct!'  moved  any- 
thing but  indignation  or  contrition. 
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But  in  the  great  mBJority  of  cases  all 
.  attempts  at  core  were  failures.  One 
bad  habit  had  been  temporarily  ex- 
pelled by  another;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  this.  As  long  as  the 
firesh  trick  which  had  been  taught 
compelled  the  patient  to  speak  slowly 
and  with  attention  to  his  wOTds,  so 
lon^  was  he  benefited :  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  speak  freely  and  with 
ease,  all  his  old  bod  habits  retunled, 
in  spit€  of  the  new  one. 

The  strongest  proof  that  all  such 
empirical  methods  failed,  is  this — 
that  stammerers,  soBie  twenty  jrears 
ago  threw  themselves  in  despair  on 
me  tender  mercies  of  the  regular 
surgeon,  and  submitted  to  be  far 
worse  treated  by  him  than  by  the 
quacks. 

Tke  doctors  had  an  4excuse.  They 
were  quite  disgusted  with  the 
quacks.  Stammering,  they  said, 
was  a  disease;  and  as  such  came 
under  their  jurisdiction.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  forgot  to  examine  first 
whether  stammering  was  a  disease. 
If  they  had  done  so  fairly,  they 
would  haye  found  that  it  was  no 
more  part  of  their  business  to  cure 
it,  than  to  teach  fencing,  or  dancing, 
or  sin^n^,  or  any  other  conscious 
and  scientific  use  of  bodily  organs. 
But  stammering  was  a  disease — a 
disease  of  the  ton^e ;  and  twenty 
years  ago  the  knife  was  the  cure 
for  most  of  the  ills  which  fiesh  is 
heir  to.  So  gd.  the  strange  hypo- 
thesis that  the  way  to  make  an 
organ  work  healthily,  is  to  hack, 
scar,  and  maim  the  same,  they  tried 
a  series  of  experiments  (not  always 
in  carpore  vili),  dividing  muscles, 
cutting  out  triangular  wedges  from 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  what  not. 
Die£fenbach  wrote  a  book  on  this 
last  operation,  invented  curious  in- 
struments for  performing  it,  and 
being  a  skilful  man,  performed  it 
again  and  again — somewhat  to  his 
own  surprise,  it  seems — ^without 
killing  his  victim.  Mr.  Yearsley,  in 
England,  had  his  methods  of  hack- 
ing and  hewing  at  that  unruly  mem- 
ber, such  as  even  St.  James,  how- 
ever severely  he  may  have  judged 
it,  would  scarcely  have  wished  to 
see  carried  on  in  flesh  and  blood. 
Mr.  Braid  scrambled  with  Yearsley 
and  DiejQTenbach  for  the  honour  of 
the  discovery:  and  the  net  result 
was  this.    As  long  as  the  wretched 


creatures   were    stiff    from   their 
wounds,  they  spoke  somewhat  more 

Slainly.  As  soon  as  the  tongue  was 
ealed,  it  began  to  fly  about  in  the 
mouth  once  more,  and  with  rapid 
speaking  the  stammering  returned. 
The  great  Liston,  to  his  honour, 
lifted  up  hisvoiceagainstthesestupid 
brutalities  (one  can  use  no  milder 
term  when  one  thinks  of  the  use- 
less torture  to  which  people  were 
put,  because  medical  men  would 
meddle  with  matters  beyond  their 
province,  and  having  meddled,  would 
not  take  the  trouble  carefully  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter).  Harvey, 
Vincent,  aad  others,  protested  like- 
wise against  the  equally  rash  plan 
of  cutting  o«t  the  tonsils  and  uvula; 
and  gradually  the  knife  fell  into 
merited  'dmie^ie:  but  not  tiU 
after  a  man  or  two  had  died  from 
mutilation  of  the  tongue. 

Meanwhile  the  true  method  of 
cure,  or  at  least  its  elements,  had 
suggested  itself  to  a  hard-headed 
gentleman  of  Dorsetshire,  a  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  father  of  a  man  to  whom 
this  writer  is  under  deep  obligations, 
which  he  here  most  publicly  con- 
fesses— who,  when  an  undergraduate 
at  Cambridge,  set  himself  to  cure  a 
stammering  friend,  and  by  dint  of 
minute  philosophy — in  plain  Eng- 
lish, using  his  eyes  and  his  common 
sense — succeeded.  Delighted  with 
his  first  attempt,  he  went  on  with, 
his  plan,  and  left  college  to  set  up 
as  a  doctor  of  stammering — ^not 
without  angry  barks  from  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

He  found,  however,  among  them 
two  valuable  friends.  Sir  John 
Forbes  and  the  great  Liston,  who 
were  true  to  him  throughout  his  life. 
One  letter  of  Liston's  to  him  is  so 
valuable,  as  a  testimonial,  that  I 
shall  insert  it  entire : — 

I  have  with  much  pleasure  witnessed 
Mr.  Hunt's  process  for  the  removal  of 
stammering.  It  is  founded  on  correct 
physiological  principles,  is  simple,  effica- 
cious, and  unattended  by  pain  or  incon- 
venience. Several  young  persons  have 
in  my  presence  been  brought  to  him 
for  the  first  time ;  some  of  them  could 
not  utter  a  sentence,  however  short, 
without  hesitation  and  frightful  contor- 
tions of  the  features.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour,  after  follo^ng  Mr.  Hunt's  in- 
structions, they  have  been  able  to 
speak  and  to  read  continuously,  I6iig 
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passages  witlioiit  difficulty.  Some  of 
these  persons  had  preyiously  been  sub- 
jected to  painful  and  unwarrantafale 
incisions,  and  had  been  left,  with  their 
palates  horribly  mutilated,  hesitating 
in  their  speech^  and  stuttering  as 
before. 

When  to  two  such  names  as 
Xdston  and  Forbes  are  added  those 
of  Eobert  Chambers  and  John 
Forster,  the  reader  has  authority 
enongh  before  him  to  make  him  at 
least  read  patiently  what  this  writer 
bag  to  say  on  a  subject  which  most 
approach  with,  distrust  and  preju- 
dice ;  and  not  unjustly,  considering 
the  amount  of  unwisdom  which  has 
been  spoken  and  acted  over  it. 

The  Elder  Hunt's  '  System'  as  he 
called  it,  is  a  very  pretty  instance 
of  sound  inductiye  method  hit  on 
hy  simple   patience   and   common 

He  fiMt  Med  «»  find  oat  haw 

people  stammered;  and  for  diis 
purpose  had  to  iGnd  out  how  people 
spoice  plain — to  compare  the  nor- 
mal with  the  abnormal  use. of  the 
organs.  But  this  involved  finding 
out  what  the  organs  used  were,  a 
matter  little  understood  thirty  years 
ago  by  scientific  men,  still  less 
by  Hunt,  who  had  only  a  Cam- 
Imdge  education  and  mother*  wit 
to  help  him.  However,  he  found 
out ;  and  therewith  found  out,  bv 
patient  comparing  of  health  with 
unhealth,  a  fact  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  all  before  him — ^that 
the  abuse  neither  of  the  tongue  nor 
of  any  other  single  organ,  is  the 
cause  of  stammering  —  that  the 
whole  malady  is  so  complicated 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  perceive 
what  organs  are  abused  at  any 
given  moment — quite  impossible  to 
discover  what  organ  first  went 
wrong,  and  set  the  rest  wronff. 
For  nature,  in  the  perpetual  struggle 
to  return  to  a  goal  to  which  she 
knows  not  the  path,  is  ever  trying 
to  correct  one  morbid  action  by 
another ;  and  to  expel  vice  by  vice ; 
ever  trying  fresh  experiments  of 
mis-speaking,  and  failing,  alas!  in 
all :  BO  that  the  stammer  may  take 
very  different  forms  from  year  to 
year;  and  the  boy  who  began  to 
stammer  with  the  lip,  may  go  on 
to  stammer  with  the  tongue,  then 
with  the  jaw,  and  last  and  worst  of 
^,  with  the  breath ;  and  in  after- 


life, try  to  rid  himsdf  of  one  abuse 
by  trying  in  altamation  all  the 
other  three. 

To  these*  four  abnses^-of  the  lips, 
of  the  tongue,  of  the  jaw,  and  of 
the  breath — old  Mr.  Hunt  reduced 
his  puzzling  mass  of  morbid  phe* 
nomena ;  and  I  for  one  believe  his 
division  to  be  sound  and  exhaustive. 

He  saw,  too,  soon,  that  stammer- 
ing was  no  organic  disease,  but 
simply  the  loss  of  a  habit  (always 
unconscious)  of  articulation;-  and 
his  notion  of  his  work  was  natu- 
rally, and  without  dodge  or  trick, 
to  teach  the  patiant  to  speak  con- 
sciously, as  other  men  spoke  un- 
consciously. 

He  was  somewhat  hindered  in 
his  judgment  as  to  what  right  ar- 
ticulation might  be,  by  the  want 
of  that  anatomical  knowledge  which 
ought  to  have  revealed  his  method 
to  iht  regular  medifiBl  bsba.  T^^ 
old  to  eupnljf  l^e  defect  in  himself, 
he  suppliea  it  in  his  son  by  giving 
him  a  surgeon's  education;  the 
fruit  of  which,  and  of  much  curious 
tltought  and  wide  reading  on  the 
whole  matter,  may  be  found  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Voice  and  Speech, 
lUst  published — a  book  which  should 
be  in  the  hands,  not  only  of  sur- 
geons, but  of  public  singers,  public 
speakers,  schoolmasters,  and  above 
all,  of  preachers. 

It  may  be  seen  from  all  this 
that  there  is  no  secret  in  Mr. 
Hunt's  *  system,'  except  in  as  far 
as  all  natural  processes  are  a  secret 
to  those  who  do  not  care  to  find 
them  out.  Any  one  who  will  ex- 
amine for  himself  how  he  speaks 
plain,  and  how  his  stammering 
neighbour  does  not,  may  cure  him, 
as  Mr.  Hunt  did,  and  ^conquer 
nature  by  obeying  her.*  But  he 
will  not  do  it.  He  must  give  a 
lifetime  to  the  work,  as  he  must 
to  any  work  which  he  wishes  to 
do  well.  And  he  had  far  better 
leave  the  work  to  the  few  (when 
I  say  few,  I  know  none  but  my 
friend  Dr.  James  Hunt)  who  have 
made  it  their  ergon  and  differential 
energy  throughout  life.  Still  less  wiU 
those  succeed  who,  having  got  hold 
of  a  few  of  old  Mr.  Hunt's  rules, 
fancy  that  they  know  his  secret. 
Old  Mr.  Hunt's  secret  was,  a 
shrewd  English  brain,  backed  by 
bulldog  English  determination,  to 
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judge  from  a  remarkable  bust  of  him 
which  exists,  and  which  would  have 
made  him  do  many  other  things,  had 
he  chosen,  besides  curing  stammer- 
ing. And  the  man  who  tries  to  trade 
on  his  conclusions,  without  pos- 
sessing his  faculty,  or  having  worked 
tiirough  his  experiments,  will  be 
like  him  who  should  try  to  operate 
in  the  hospital  theatre  after  cram- 
ming up  a  book  on  anatomy;  or 
throw  himself  into  a  pond  after 
hearing  a  lecture  on  swimming. 
He  will  apply  his  rules  in  the 
wrong  order,  and  to  the  wrong 
cases;  he  will  \ie  puzzled  bj  a 
set  of  unexpected  and  unclassiiied 
symptoms,  and  be  infallibly  wrong 
in  his  diagnosis. 

Por  instance.  Put  two  men  be- 
fore a  second-hand  pretender  of  this 
kind,  one  of  whom  (to  give  a  com- 
mon instance)  stammers  from  a  full 
lung,  the  other  from  an  empty  one. 
Each  requires  to  be  started  on  a 
different  method,  and  he  will  most 
probably  (unconscious  of  the  dille- 
rence  between  them)  try  the  same 
method  for  both;  while  if  the 
empty -lunged  man  have  a  hard 
round  chest,  and  the  full-lunged 
man  a  soft  and  flat  one,  he  will 
never  find  out  which  is  which.  The 
matter  is  a  study  by  itself;  and 
had  Dr.  James  ^unt  in  his  book 
told  all  he  knew  of  the  methods  of 
cure,  he  would  not  have  injured 
himself  one  whit — except  in  as  far 
as  he  might  have  raised  up  a  set 
of  quacks,  whether  medical  or 
other,  trading  on  his  name,  and 
bringing  him  into  disrepute  by  their 
failures. 

Therefore  perhaps  he  was  wise 
to  hold  his  tongue.  Certainly, *had 
his  father  held  his  tongue  it  would 
have  been  better ;  for  on  his  death 
a  host  of  pretenders  sprang  up,  all, 
of  course,  professing  his  system; 
and  all,  as  £ir  as  I  have  ever  heard 
(and  Heaven  knows  I  have  had 
cau^e  to  hear  enough),  failing,  and 
ducking  under  again  into  their 
native  mud. 

One  man,  a  Wesleyan  deacon, 
or  some  such  functionary,  used  old 
Mr.  Hunt's  testimonials,  boldly 
announced  himself  his  successor, 
and  received  without-  a  word  of 
explanation,  inquirers  and  pupils 
who  came  to  seek  him. 

This  was  a  '  pretty  sharp  state  of 


business,'  as  our  transatlantic  bre- 
thren sajr;  and  one  is  puzzled  to 
guess  whether  (and  if  so;  in  what 
terms)  he  related  his  *  experiences 
and  exercises*  on  the  subject  to  his 
class-leaders  or  other  fether-confes- 
sors.  But  probably  he  had  arrived 
at  that  state  of  sinless  perfection 
boasted  of  by  some  of  his  sect,  in 
which  such  legal  and  carnal  dis- 
tinctions as  honesty  and  dishonesty 
vanish  before  the  spiritual  illumi*- 
nation  of  the  utterly  renewed 
man.  Whether  he  practises  now 
or  not,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  I 
suppose  he  has  gone  the  way  of 
other  pretenders. 

And  now  one  word  as  to  Dr. 
Hunt,  son  of  the  worthy  old  Dor- 
setshire gentleman,  and  author  of 
the  book  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  I  could  say  very  much 
in  his  praise  which  he  would  not 
care  to  have  said,  or  the  readers  of 
Fraser  perhaps  to  hear.  But  as  to 
his  power  of  curing  the  average  of 
stammerers,  I  can  and  do  say  this— 
that  I  never  have  yet  seen  him  fail 
where  as  much  attention  was  given 
as  a  schoolboy  give?  to  his  lessons. 
Of  course  the  very  condition  of  the 
cure — the  conscious  use  of  the 
organs  of  speech — makes  it  depend 
on  the  power  of  self-observation,  on 
the  attention,  on  the  determination, 
on  the  general  intellectual  power, 
in  fact,  of  the  patient ;  and  a  stupid 
or  volatile  lad  will  give  weary  work. 
Yet  I  never  have  seen  even  such  go 
away  unrelieved.  For  nature,  plastic 
and  kind,  slips  willingly  into  the 
new  and  yet  original  groove,  and 
becomes  what  she  was  meant  all 
along  to  be ;  and  though  to  be 
conscious  of  the  cause  of  every 
articulate  sound  which  is  made, 
even  in  a  short  sentence,  is  a  physi- 
cal impossibility,  yet  a  general 
watchfulness  and  attention  to  cer- 
tain broad  rules  enable  her,  as  she 
alwavs  is  inclined  to  do,  to  do  right 
on  the  whole.  For  after  all,  right 
is  pleasanter  than  wrong,  and 
health  more  natural  than  disease ; 
and  the  proper  use  of  any  organ, 
when  once  the  habit  is  established, 
being  in  harmony  with  that  of  all 
other  organs,  and.  with  the  whole 
universe  itself,  slips  on  noiselessly 
and  easily,  it  knows  not  how,  and 
the  old  bad  habit  of  years  dies  out 
in  a  month,  like  the  tricks  which  a 
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child  learns  one  day  to.  forget  the 
next.  !  •  ^-    • 

But,  over  and  above  what  Mr. 
Hunt  or  sayy  other  man  can  teach  ; 
Btammerers,  and  those  who  have  been 
stammerers  need  above  all  men  to 
keep  up  that  mentem  sanam  in  cot*' 
pore  sano,  which  isnow-a-dayscalled, 
somewhat  offensively,  muscular 
Christianity — a  term  worthy  of.  a 
puling  and  enervated  generation  of 
thinkers,  who  prove  l£eir  own  un- 
heaithiness  by  their  contemptuous 
surprise  at  any  praise  of  that  health 
which  ought  to  be  the  norm'al  con- 
dition of  the  whole  human  race. 

But  whosoever  can  afford  an  ener- 
vated body  and  an  abject  character, 
the  stammerer  cannot.  With  him 
it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death. 
He  must  make  a  mau  of  himself,  or 
be  liable  to  his  tormentor  to  the 
last. 

Let  him  therefore  eschew  aU 
base  perturbations  of  mind;  all 
cowardice,  servility,  meanness,  va- 
nity, and  hankering  after  admira- 
tion ;  for  these  all  will  make  many 
a  man,  by  a  just  judgment,  stam- 
mer on  the  spot.  Let  him,  for  the 
same  reason,  eschew  aU  anger, 
peevishness,  haste,  even  pardonable 
eagerness.  In  a  word,  let  him 
eschew  the  root  of  all  evil,  selfish- 
ness and  self-seeking;  for  he  will 
surely  find  that  whensoever  he 
begins  thinking  about  himself,  then 
is  the  dumb  devil  of  stammering 
close  at  his  elbow.  Let  him  eschew, 
too,  all  superstition,  whether  of  that 
abject  kind  which  fancies  that  it 
can  please  God  by  a  starved  body 
and  a  hang-dog  visage,  which  pre- 
tends to  be  afraid  to  look  mankind 
in  the  face,  or  of  that  more  openly 
self-conceited  kind  which  upsets  the 
balance  of  the  reason  by  hysterical 
raptures  and  self-glorifying  assump- 
tions. Let  him  eschew,  lastly,  all 
which  can  weaken  either  nerves 
or  digestion ;  all  sexual  excesses,  all 
intemperance  in  drink  or  in  food, 
whether  gross  or  effeminate,  re- 
membering that  it  is  as  easy  to  be 
unwholesomely  gluttonous  over  hot 
slops  and  cold  ices  as  over  beef  and 
beer. 

Let  him  avoid  those  same  hot  slops 
(to  go  on  with  the  cw^pus  sanum), 
and  all  else  which  will  injure  his 
wind  and  his  digestion,  and  let  him 
betake  himself  to  all  manly  exer- 


cises which  will  put  him  into  wind, 
and  keep  him  in  it.  Let  him,  if  he  can, 
ride,  and  ride  hard,  remembering 
that  (so  does  horse  exercise  expand 
the  lungs  and  oxygenate  the  blood) 
there  has  been  at  least  one  frightful 
stammerer  ere  now  who  spoke  per- 
fectly plainly  as  long  as  be  was  in 
•the  saddle.  Let  him  play  rackets 
and  fives,  row,  and  box;  for  all 
these  amusements  strengthen  those 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
which  are  certain  to  be  in  his  case 
weak.  Above  all,  let  him  box ;  for 
so  will  *  the  noble  art  of  self-defence' 
become  to  him  over  and  above  a 
healing  art.  If  he  doubt  this  asser- 
tion, let  him  (or  indeed  any  narrow- 
chested  porer  over  desks)  hit  out 
ri^ht  and  left  for  five  minutes  at  a 
point  on  the  wall  as  high  as  his  own 
face  (hitting,  of  course,  not  from  the 
elbow,  like  a  woman,  but  from  the 
loin,  like  a  man,  and  keeping  his 
breath  during  the  exercise  as  long 
as  he  can),  and  he  will  soon 
become  aware  of  his  weak  point  by 
a  severe  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  in  the  same  spot  which 
pains  him  after  a  convulsion  of  stam- 
mering. Then  let  him  try  boxing 
regularly,  daily ;  and  he  will  find 
that  it  teaches  him  to  look  a  man 
not  merely  in  the  face,  but  in  the 
very  eye's  core ;  to  keep  his  chest 
expanded,  his  lungs  full  of  air; 
to  be  calm  and  steady  under  excite- 
ment ;  and  lastly,  to  use  all  those 
muscles  of  the  torso  on  which  deep 
and  healthy  respiration  depends. 
And  let  him,  now  in  these  very  days, 
join  a  rifle-club,  and  learn  in  it  to 
carry  himself  with  the  erect  and 
noble  port  which  is  all  but  peculiar 
to  the  soldier,  but  ought  to  be  the 
common  habit  of  every  man;  let 
him  learn  to  march ;  and  more,  to 
trot  under  arms  without  losing 
breath;  and  by  such  means  make 
himself  an  active,  healthy,  and 
valiant  man. 

Meanwhile,  let  him  learn  again 
the  art  of  speaking;  and  having 
learnt,  think  before  he  speaks,  and 
say  his  say  calmly,  with  self- 
respect,  as  a  man  who  does  not  talk 
at  random,  and  has  a  right  to  a 
courteous  answer.  Let  him  fix  in 
his  mind  that  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  to  be  ashamed  of,  save  doing 
wrong,  and  no  being  to  be  feared 
save  Almighty  God ;  and  so  go  on 
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making  the  best  of  the  body  and 
the  sonl  which  Heaven  has  given 
him,  and  I  will  warrant  that  in  a 
few  months  his  old  misery  of  stam- 
m^ing  will  lie  behind  him,  as  an 
iigly  and  all  but  impossible  dream 
.when  ctne  awakes  m.  the  morn- 
ing. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done. 
I  said  that  this  book  of  Br.  Hunt's 
flhoold  be  in  the  hands  of  all  clergy- 
men. I  say  it  a^ain.  from  it  they 
will  get  some  hmts  at  least  as  to 
the  strange  mechanism  and  the 
Tight  employment  of  those  organs 
of  voice  which  they  so  sadly 
abuse  every  Sunday.  Abuse — ^yes. 
"JSo  milder  word  can  be  employed. 
There  is  no  class  of  men  who,  on  an 
average,  neglect  more  those  organs 
which  God  has  given  them,  so  they 
hold,  for  the  most  momentous  of 
purposes.  It  raises  strange  thoughts 
m  more  men  than  Mahitana  in  Siceo, 
the  listening  to  an  average  sermon ; 
aye,  to  nine  sermons  out  of  ten. 
That  a  large  class  of  men  should 
believe  that  they  have  the  power  of 
Saving  human  beings  from  endless 
torture  by  the  use  of  their  tongues, 
and  then  not  only  employ  for  that 
purpose  the  duU  talk  which  is 
to  be  heard  in  average  pulpits, 
but  also  deliver  the  same  with  a 
voice  and  manner  which  sets  a  whole 
congregation  asleep,  and  whieh 
would  destroy  the  custom  of  a  bar- 
lister,  an  auctioneer,  and  even  of  a 
I>enny  pieman,  or  a  cheap  Jack  at  a 
country  fair. — This  does  seem  to 
some  one  of  the  most  astounding 
facts  o(  an  enlightened  age;  one 
which  might  move  tears,  had  some 
people  not  secret  reasons  for  m^ely 
amiling  at  the  poor  man's  vast  as- 
sumptions, and  his  futile  method  of 
carrying  them  out. 

It  is  a  question,  no  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  average  preacher  ou^t  to 
be  taught  how  to  {areach.  For  if 
his  matter  be  not  worth  hearing, 
still  more  if  it  be  in  some  respects 
false  and  pernicious,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  boon  to  society  that  he  de- 
livers himself  so  badly  that  he 
touches  no  hearts,  and  so  does  no 
harm.  Many  a  preacher  has  one 
lieard  utter  words  at  which  one  has 
looked  anxiously  round  the  church, 
in  hopes  of  findmg  as  many  as  pos- 
sible asleep — andnot,  thank  Heaven, 
in  vain.     But  supposing  that   a 


man  has  (as  very  mmty  have)  some- 
thing to  say  worth  saying,  why  wiU 
lie  take  no  trouble  whatsoever  to 
learn  the  right  method  of  saying  it  P 
Look  at  an  average  Low-^horch 
clergyman  in  an  average  country 
pulpit  Why,  when  he  is  uttering 
words  which  if  true — and  a  great 
•deal  of  them  is  but  too  true— should 
make  anfirels  ween  and  devils  trem- 
ble, are  his  eyes  nxed  on  his  book, 
his  ehin  bent  down  on  his  breast, 
his  jaw  fixed  as  by  paralysis,  his  lips 
hanging  motionless  and  vpart,  and 
his  voice  droning  fortli  in  a  mono- 
tone as  of  a  bee  in  a  bottle  P  Not 
«o  did  Henry  Marty n  and  Simeon, 
not  so  did  Wesley  or  Whitfield, 
strike  barbed  arrows  to  the  hearts 
of  living  men.  But  they  believed 
what  they  said,  and  perhaps  the 
poor  man  does  not.  Not  that  he  is 
a  conscious  hypocrite :  Heaven  for- 
bid !  But  he  does  not  believe :  he 
only  believes  in  believing.  He  has 
got  his  doctrine  by  rote,  at  second- 
hand, out  of  a  book.  It  is  not  life 
of  his  life,  and  thought  of  his 
thought;  if  you  translated  it  for 
him  out  of  its  conventional  school 
phraseology  into  plain  everyday 
English  he  would  not  know  it  again ; 
if,  instead  of  talking  of  'sanctifica- 
tion,'  you  spoke  of  'being  made 
good,'  he  would  stare  at  you,  and 
suspect  Arminianism,  Pantheism, 
PottheisnL,  or  the  last  found  heresy 
of  which  he  has  read  in  his  reli^ous 
paper.  No.  He  does  not  believe, 
in  the  sense  in  whidii  Wesley 
beHeved ;  and  he  is  half  conscious 
of  that  fact  at  moments,  for  every 
now  and  then  he  wakes  himself  up 
with  a  half-impatient  jerk,  and  tries 
to  lay  a  little  emphasis  on  a  prepo- 
sition or  an  article — as  wjbo  should 
say  in  his  heart,  'No!  I  am  in 
earnest  after  all,  and  I'll  show  it. 
I  say.  Christian  brethren,  don't  you 
aee  I  am  in  earnest  P'  Poor  man ! 
He  cannot  do  it.  He  knows  not  the 
trick  of  art :  and  the  trick  of  nature 
—the  self-taught  eloquence  whieh 
comes  from  intense  and  passionate 
conviction,  from  clear  imaginative 
vision,  he  has  it  not,  and  never  will 
have.  That  eloquence  of  belief  we 
cannot  give  him ;  but  in  default  of 
that  shall  we  send  him  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  subscribe  for  a  few 
elocution  lessons  for  himP  Shall 
we  awaken  him  to  the  ugly  fact 
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tbat  lia  knowft  simply  nothing  abonfc 
the  trade  which  he  professes  P  that 
having  the  most  momentous  of  all 
dnties  io  do,  he  has  never  learnt 
or  tried  to  learn  how  to  do  that 
aame,  from  the  day  he  entered 
<)rden  till  now  P  Perhaps  we  may, 
if  he  will  promise  us  one  thing 
— not  to  use  his  faculty,  when  he 
aoqniies  it,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
Tiling  and  insisting  his  congrega* 
tion.  The  smallest  child  knows 
how  to  scold,  and  so  may  that  man 
if  once  he  finds  his  tongue. 

Let  us  go  to  another  church,  from 
the  pulpit  whereof  proceeds  noise 
enough,  which  may  hetoken,  and  as 
it  happens  really  does  betoken, 
earnestness.  Iiiere  raves  and 
screams  a  young  curate  of  the  op« 
posite  school.  Heu  quantum  mutU' 
tus  ah  illo  !  For  twenty  years  ago, 
when  there  were  giants  in  the  earth, 
amon^  Tractarians  as  among  others, 
stood  in  that  pulpit  a  great  genius 
and  a  great  orator,  who  knew  how 
to  use  his  voice.  Perfectly  still 
he  stood,  disdaining  the  slightest 
show  of  passion,  trusting  to  eye  and 
▼oice  alone — to  the  eye,  which 
looked  tlirough  and  through  every 
soul  with  the  fascination  of  a  ser- 
pent ;  to  the  voice,  most  sweet  and 
jet  most  dreadful,  which  was  mono- 
tonous indeed:  but  monotonous 
with  full  intent  and  meaning,  carry- 
ing home  to  the  heart,  with  its  dcli- 
eate  and  deliberate  articulation, 
«very  syllable  of  words  which  one 
would  have  too  gladly  escaped; 
words  which  laid  bare  the  inmost 
fibres  of  the  heart,  and  showed  to 
each  his  basest  and  his  weakest 
spot,  and  with  their  passionless  and 
yet  not  untender  cynicism,  made 
the  checks  of  strong  men  flame, 
whom  all  the  thunders  of  a  Spur- 
geon  would  only  have  roused  to 
manly  scorn. 

Oh,  'thou  great  and  terrible — 
sophist,  shall  I  call  thee?  or  pro- 
phet P  Why  art  thou  worse  than 
dead  to  Englishmen  P  Why  is  thy 
once  sweet  voice  all  jarred,  thy  once 
pure  taste  all  fouled,  by  bitter  spite 
xmd  insult  to  thy  native  land  P  Why 
hast  thou  taken  thyself  in  the  net 
of  thine  own  words,  and  bewildered 
thr  subtle  brain  with  thy  more 
suotle  tongue  P  I  know  not,  and 
perhaps  I  need  not  know ;  but  this 
I  know,  and   gaze   astounded  as 


I  see  it,  that  raw  lads  are  dream- 
ing that  they  can  stand  forsooth, 
painfully  posturing  and  balancing, 
where  thou  didst  fall  perforce ;  and 
that  they  can  carry  out  the  ideal 
which,  after  devoting  thy  life  to  it, 
thou  hadst  to  relinquish  with  bitter 
grief  as  impossible.  And  this  I 
know,  that  they  are  trying  now,  as 
a  last  despairing  efi<»rt,  to  *  rouse  the 
masses'  by  screaming. 

Truly  does  the  wjurligig  of  time 
bring  round  its  revenges.  Twenty 
years  ago— so  that  great  orator 
taught  us — ^we  were  to  leave  passion 
and  excitement  to  Dissenters,  and 
preach  as  Anglican  priests,  who 
spoke  not  of  themselves,  but,  calm 
and  motionless,  delivered  the  oracu- 
lar and  changeless  fiat  of  the 
Church.  But  those  were  days  in 
which  the  great  man  could  write  a 
book,  exposing  bitterly  enough  the 
quaint  likeness  between  *  Eomanism 
and  popular  Protestantism.*  Jfow 
all  tides  are  clianged.  The  great 
man  is — ^we  know  where  too  well ; 
the  little  man  his  disciple,  who  dare 
not  follow  him  into  the  reality,  can 
stay  at  home  content,  and  play  with 
the  Sliam;  and  having  discovered 
that  Eomish  priests  use,  and  always 
have  used,  those  very  impassioned 
appeals  to  the  emotions  which  were 
once  so  shocking  in  Dissenters, 
copies  gladly,  of  course  not  the  dis- 
senter, but  the  priest. 

With  this  aifference — ^that  the 
Bomish  priest  has  learnt  how  to  do 
it,  and  he  has  not.  He  is  trying  at 
this  moment  certainly  to  use  his 
lips    like   that  most  admirable  of 

Ereachers,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford; 
ut  the  result  is  curiously  different. 
Where  the  Bishop  pours  a  noble 
stream  of  sound,  round  as  a  bell, 
from  the  bottom  of  a  full  lung,  the 
curate  is  forcing  a  stream  as  fiat 
as  a  ribbon  from  the  top  of  an 
empty  one.  He  has  not  wind 
enough  to  fill  the  vowel-sounds; 
and  the  over-action  of  his  lips, 
which  is  meant  for  earnestness, 
caricatures  the  consonants  ;  so  that 
one  hears  but  half  of  his  pitiful 
story,  save  when  his  voice  cracks 
into  a  falsetto,  and  symbolizes  with 
its  bowlings  the  cries  of  those  lost 
souls  upon  whose  torments  he  is 
expatiating.  Alas  !  alas  !  If  a 
really  well-meaning  young  man 
will  think  that  the  business  of  an 
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English  clergyman  is  to  frighten 
women,  at  least  let  him  learn  how 
to  fulfil  his  mission  without  ruin- 
ing his  own  lungs  and  throat. 
Shall  we  subscribe  to  send  him 
too  to  Mr.  Hunt  P  At  least,  let 
him  go  for  an  hour  to  any- 
good  Romish  chapel,  to  hear  how 
the  burly  preacher  there  contrives, 
by  use  ot  his  jaw  as  free  and 
strong  as  when  he  is  masticating 
his  dinner  (which,  to  judge  from  his 
complexion,  is  not  a  bad  one),  to 
make  the  Irishwomen  forget  their 
fleas,  and  listen.  Or  let  him  go  for 
an  hour  into  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
watch  any  distinguished  member  of 
the  bar.  I  have  one  now  before 
my  mind's  eye,  but  I  will  mention 
no  names,  where  all  know  their 
work,  and  can  do  it.  He  has  to  live  by 
his  lips,  like  a  Dissenting  preacher ; 
and  tnerefore,  like  him,  he  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  how  to  do  so. 
Watch  him,  how  he  sets  up  his  chest 
,  defiantly,  stoutly,  and  calls  a  full- 
toned  word  up  out  of  its  depths, 
and  catches  it  in  the  great  unctuous 
cnp  of  that  loose  lower  lip,  and  rolls 
it  about  there  genially,  lovingly,  till 
every  atom  of  every  consonant  has 
told  upon  your  ear.  Watch  the 
light  of  his  eye,  the  real  humour 
playing  round  his  nostril  and  his 
cheek,  the  sham  pathos,  so  perfectly 
sham  that  it  does  as  well  as  real ; 
the  racy  English,  the  practised 
power  and  ease  of  the  whole  man  ; 
and  then  ask  yourself,  is  it  not  worth 
while  to  take  as  much  trouble  about 
doing  God's    work,  as    that   man 


takes  that  he  may  simply  earn  his 
bread? 

As  for  the  great  Mr.  Spurgeon— 
who,  after  all,  though  tne  curate 
knows  it  not,  is  his  model — ^he  must 
not  enter  unhallowed  walls  that 
he  may  hear  him.  So  he  must  he 
content  to  learn  from  those  who  can 
tell  him  hj  ear  and  eye-sight  that 
he  owes  his  extraordinary  success 
chiefly  to  the  two  physical  facts,, 
that  he  has  a  very  large  chest,  and 
that  he  keeps  himself  upright ;  anci 
so  contrives  to  do  the  duty  which 
lies  nearest  him— of  making  him- 
self at  least  heard.  We  will  add  to 
this  that  inestimable  gift  of  nature, 
which  Aristotle  (in  those  wise  Ethics 
which  the  curate  read  at  Oxford) 
calls  Banausia ;  a  gift  of  which  it  i» 
written— 

Mit  der  Dummheit  kampfen  difr 
G  otter  selbst  vergebens. 

And  again— 
Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  treads. 

But  that  gift,  to  do  the  curate  jus« 
tice,  he  does  not  possess  b^  nature  -„ 
nor  will  he,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  ac* 
quire  it.  Wherefore,  as  he  will  never 
e(jual  Mr.  Spurgeon,  he  had  better 

five  up  imitating  him,  and  learn 
ow  to  speak  in  the  pulpit — as  he 
can  very  well  when  he  is  out  of 
it — ^like  a  Christian  gentleman.  And 
if  ho  fancies  that  the  strain  of 
making  five  hundred  persons  listen 
to  him,  instead  of  one,  precludea 
that  possibility,  let  him  study  Mr. 
Hunt's  book,  and  he  will  find  him- 
self mistaken. 

C.K. 
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3En  jDVnnoriam. 


THE  recent  deatli  of  this  dis- 
tiiiguisbed  and  venerable  philo- 
sopher has  been  acknowledged  in 
every  part  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world  where  the  physical  sciences 
are  cultivated  or  valued,  as  a  loss 
not  easily  to  be  supplied,  and  as 
creating  a  blank  in  the  science  of 
the  age  not  readily  to  be  filled  up. 
In  any  isolated  departments,  of 
science  many  men  of  ec^ual,  or 
superior,  qualifications  might  be 
named  to  sustain  the  honour  of 
those  branches;  but  no  one  who, 
^ke  Humboldt,  was  gifted  to  ad- 
vance and  adorn  them  all  together^ 

Of  many  a  confessedly  great  man 
it  is  often  asked,  and  not  very 
easily  answered,  what  has  he  done  1 
An  individual,  in  fact,  often  attains 
a  high  reputation,  built  up  as  it 
were  out  of  a  vast  number  of  minor 
claims,  each  in  itself  but  small,  yet 
in  the  aggregate  rising  to  a  large 
amount ;  whUe,  perhaps,  it  is  naore 
the  general  character  of  high  ability 
pervading;  them  all,  and  not  un- 
^equeni^  even  that  high  ability 
alone,  evmced  less  in  actual  great 
resuUs  than  in  undeniable  manifes- 
tation of  power  to  achieve  them, 
which  constitutes  the  basis  of  a 
high  reputation. 

But  with  the  subject  of  this  brief 
•  memoir  the  case  was  very  different'. 
Humboldt  afibrds  an  instance  of  a 
man  singularly  and  strongly  marked 
in  his  whole  life  and  dutracter  by 
earnest  and  entire  devotion  to  one 
single  ^eat  object — ^the  vision  and 
aspiration  of  his  earliest  years  — 
workedout  inuntiring  detail  through 
his  middle  life,  and  carried  on  to 
its  completion  and  fulfilment  in 
the  unusual  vigour  of  his  long- 
protracted  age.  In  one  word,  the 
study  of  universal  nature  in  all 
her  variety,  in  all  her  minuteness, 
and  all  her  vastness,  and  the  final 
bringing  together  of  the  assemblage 
and  accummation  of  these  treasures 
of  knowledge  in  the  display  of  their 
connexion  and  unity  in  one  grand 
whole^  laying  an  enduring  ground- 
work for  the  loftiest  contemplations 
of  which  the  human  soul  is  suscep- 
tible. 

Priedrich    Heinrich    Alexander 

VOL.  LX.  NO.  CCCLV. 


von  Humboldt,  the  younger  son  of 
Major  von  Humboldt  (who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  Frederic  the 
Great),  was  bom  in  1769,  Septem- 
ber 14th,  at  Berlin.  After  some 
early  instruction  at  home  under  a 
tutor,  accompanied  by  his  elder 
brother  Wilhelm,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  where  his  preference  led  him 
to  the  studies  of  natural  science  and 
political  economy,  while  his  brother 
followed  those  literary  and  philo- 
logical pursuits  in  which  he  after- 
wards became  so  eminent.  Thence, 
in .  1788,  he  removed  to  the  more 
celemrated  University  of  Gottingen, 
where  he  pursued  an  extended 
course  of  the  same  studies.  It  was 
here  that  in  the  son-in-law  of  the 
celebrated  scholar  Heyne,  he  foun^d 
a  friend,  George  Forster,  who  had 
been  the  companion  of  Captain 
Cook  in  his  second  voyage,  and 
whose  adventurous  spirit  as  well  aa 
his  skill  in  botany  and  natural 
history,  tended. greatly  to  awaken 
Humboldt's  desire  for  travelling, 
and  to  give  it  a  scientific  direction. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  Hum- 
boldt informs  us,  it  had  been  his 
earnest  wish  to  explore  untrodden 
regions  of  the  earth.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  mere  desire  of  adven- 
ture, the  spirit  of  enterprise,  aU  the 
more  intensely  stimulated  when  not 
devoid  of  a  degree  of  danger,  were 
perhaps  his  only  motives.  To  these 
were  added,  as  his  mind  expanded, 
the  increasing  desire  of  knowledge  ; 
and  on  more  close  and  accurate 
study,  a  perception  of  existing  de- 
ficiencies and  an  estimate  of  uiose 
special  quarters  and  regions  in 
which  the  blank  most  imperatively 
demanded  filling  up.  He  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  great 
extent  of  the  earth's  surface  of 
which  little  or  nothing  was  known, 
and  much  remained  to  be  explored 
even  in  better-known  regions. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
tells  us,  he  had  fully  conceived  the 
idea  of  those  labours  to  which  the 
main  part  of  his  after  life  was  de- 
voted, and  the  acquaintance  which 
he  formed  with  the  kindred  spirit 
of  George  Forster,  stimulated  and 
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animated  to  the  utmoflt  the  ideas 
he  had  already  so  vividly  oonceived, 
besides  materially  aidmg  their  ae« 
compHshment  by  advice  and  infor* 
matum  en  points  ccnmeeted  inJAi 
aatoral  histo^  and  the  ooilection  <^ 
tfjechnena.  Xn  company  with  this 
friend/he  made  excnrsioiiB  thiouffii 
sev^Mral  parts  of  Europe,  etodied  t»e 
▼oksanie  phenomena  <k  Italy  and 
Simiy,  the  Alps  and  ther  banks  of  t2ie 
Bhine,  and  in  zTj^  visited  Holland 
and  England.  Mis  jSrst  pablioaiicm 
was  a  dissertation,  the  result  of 
these  execrsions.  On  ceriain  Btual- 
tie  Formatknu  on  the  Rhine,  1790. 

His  destined  profession  was  that 
of  official  einployment  in  tiie  mines 
under  the  FnusisB  Ooivemment, 
with  a  view  to^idiiekhepnrsBed  the 
study  of  mineralogT  at  Freibnx^, 
under  the  o^ebnUw  Werner;  axui 
in  17^2  was  sabseonentfy  appointed 
supermteodent  of  mines  at  Bey« 
xmitii.  During  ins  eontmuanee 
there,  he  eontribnted  varions  minor 
publieatiiHis  to  natoral  and  minera- 
logical  science.  Bat  his  ardent  de- 
sire for  travellini;  oveicame  everv 
eonsideratioH  of  jHrofessicmal  ao- 
▼ancement;  and,  m  consequenoe, 
he  resigned  his  employ  snent  in  the 
mines  in  1795, 

Bisappomted  in  his  hope  of  join- 
ing in  two  -gicopoaed  expeditions 
under  the  Fraaeh  Government — one 
to  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  other  to 
the  South  Pacific — ^whidi  w«pe  frus- 
trated by  tiie  convulsed  state  of 
Europe  at  that  period,  lour  yearn 
elapsed  before  Iwwas  able  to  put 
his  project  in  execution.  The  time* 
however,  was  not  lost ;  he  diligmtly 
employed  it  in  j^rosecuting  those 
preparatoxy  studies  which  enabled 
nim  to  apprehend  in  their  due  rela^ 
tions  all  the  varied  and  important 
points  of  science  which  would  claim 
attention,  and  open  new  fields  of 
researeh;  while  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  methods  of  observatioa,  and 
the  use  of  pbyocaland  astronomical 
infitruments  and  apparatus,  were 
essential  preparatives  for  the  course 
of  investigation  he  had  planned. 

In  1^7  he  remained  fcnr  some 
time  at  Vienna,  prepanns  for  bota- 
nical excursions  by  studying  tiie 
collections  of  exotic  plants  in  that 
city ;  after  which  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  travelling  through  Sakburg 
and  Styria  in  company  with  t}» 


great  {^eolo^ist  Von  Bach,  and  was 
about  crossing  the  Tyrolean  Alps, 
when  tiie  breaking  out  of  war  in 
Italy  forced  them  to  abandon  an 
excursion  into  that  country.  Bur* 
ing  die  two  next  yesrs  he  resided 
temporarily  in  vaBious  parts  of 
Europe,  mit  espeeialfy  at  Jeaa, 
where  he  fonned  the ,  acgpaintaiioe 
of  Gothe  and  Schiller.  He  pub* 
lisbed  Beteahshee  into  ikeBirmctmn 
€f  Mmmmlmr  and  Menxms  Mbre^ 
and  The  (Stemical  P¥»Qce$9e8  ^  Ltf9 
(1 797),  as  wdl  as  LtoeMti^aUons  on 
Vnriaw  Qnses,  then  imperCeetiy 
known  (1790)9  eviaeing  the  very 
varied  as  weU  as  aceurate  nature  of 
his  studies. 

Having,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
disappoiffted  in  obtainiag  any  opeo** 
ing  m  eonnexioa  witii  Govocnment 
expeditions,  he  now  determined  to 
rely  <on  his  own  resouroes.  His 
fnoidship  with  M.  Bonj^bnd  en^ 
abled  them  jointly  to  concert  plana 
of  ex^loratioa.  with  that  CToment 
botanist  he  spent  some  time  in 
France,  wiUi  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing an  excursion  into  Africa  and  the 
East;  but  hare  again vacioas  diffi- 
culties interposed;  aad  fina%^,1iie 
oontinent  of  South  America  ap- 
peared to  ofier  in,  many  rejects 
die  most  eliffibie  field  for  tlwr 
operations,  and  for  which  they  made 
their  preparations  aoecnrctingly  ;  and 
in  1799,  after  traversing  a  ooneider- 
able  part  of  Spain,  they  finally  em- 
barked at  Coronna  fi»  the^Aneres. 
The  voyage,  so  fitr  from  being 
weaziscHne,  or  lost  time,  was.  to 
Humboldt  a  source  of  e?er-nenr  in- 
terest. TheanectsaadpfodoetioBS 
of  the  ooean,.the  phenomena  of  the 
atmosphexe,  the  views  of  the  heavens 
under  a  tropical  sky,  were  all  topics 
of  fresh  research  and  deeply  instroe^ 
tive  study,  of  which  he  ioiew  how 
to  avail  liimself  to  the  utmost. 

In  a  sketch  like  the  present,  we 
of  course  make  no  pretension  of 
following  the-travellers  throuf^the 
varied  scenes  of  thdr  expiosations  i 
from  the  shores  of  Spain  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  the  Peak  of 
IWenfie;  whenee  crossing  the  At- 
lantic, the  more  arduous  twak  of  ex* 
l^oring  iSbiB  South  American  Con- 
tinent  occupied  them  nearly  four 
years; — cammencing  from  the  nor* 
them  coast,  and  investigating  sue- 
oessividy  the  mountainous  regions 
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4if  tbofld  parte,  the  Ijkinofl  aftd 
Bunpafl,  i£e  riren  and  jnasdies; 
•fcadyiiig  eartJiqiiake  pbenoBMiia  in 
Ae  Gamoeas;  and  eoaipariiiff  tiia 
TOkanic  ^^nooMoa  of  the  Andes 
witiithoieof  Mfodoe;  myeaJiTOdBg 
tiie  pfajsicid-  aapeets  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  We  eaa  only  ob- 
Mrre,  in  general,  ^Jnonghout  ereir 
part  of  these  wandering,  how  rich 
4  field— then  almost  entw^  new  to 
goientific  reaearoh— ^vras  opened  to 
tiieir  i&qiiiriefli.  These  vast  regions, 
as  to  their  ]^y«ical  stmetore  and 
eonditions,  as  well  as  ^eir  animal 
and  Tegetabk  prodocttons,  hidiecio 
for  the  moat  part  very  little  exa* 
mined;  wore  more  fully  disdosed  to 
thehr  researeh ;  and  no  opportunity 
was  lost  of  examining  and  register* 
ing  ail  the  variety  of  interastinff 
^ysical  i^enooimub  and  dtf ersified 
forms  of  animated  nato]^  which  in 
sneh  endless  profusion  presented 
themselres  for  ocamination. 

Daring  these  lexu^hened  explora- 
tions the  masses  of  colleeted  speci- 
mens, geologieal,  botanical,  zoologi- 
4»I,  and  miseeUaneona,  became  by 
degrees  eoormons.  The  difficulties 
of  packing  and  conveying  them  were 
ffteaif  and  the  fear  of  losing  them 
still  more  a  soivoe  of  aaxietjr  to  the 
JndefatigaMe  collectors.  Triplicate 
sets  were  prepared  and  packea ;  one 
set  sent,  as  opp<»rtanity  offered,  to 
the  United  Stales,  for  shipment  to 
England;  another  to  France  or 
Spain-;  while  the  third  eontinnally 
aceompanied  the  tra?eller8  on  ft  long 
ttain  of  moles,  and  was  anxiously 
kept  under  their  own  eyes.  Of 
the  two  former  sets,  in  the  state 
xrf  warfare  in  wluch  the  European 
Powers  were  then  involved,  it  was 
not  sorprising  that  many  italed  in 
reaching  their  destination,  or  Ihat 
few,  in  fact,  were  preserved  or  re- 
covered ;  bat  it  is  satis&otory  to 
know  that  a  valuable  portion  (cmefiy 
those  coUeeted  from  the  shores  <» 
the  Pacific)  were  seeored  to  science 
owinff  to  the  generous  exertions  of 
SirJos^h  £nk8  with  4fae  British 
Crovemment;  to  whom  KumlK^dt 
pi^sthe  graoefol  aoknowledd^ent, 
that  *  amidst  the  pdiitioal  ntatioos 
of  EoFope  honwceasingiy  laboured 
to  atcongthen  the  bonds  of  union 
between  aeientifiomen  of  allnations.' 

Gifted  with  a  constitulion  and 
bodily  po  wexB  of  unusual  vigour,  he 


eocovnteNd  not  oidv  without  in^ 
eoovenienee,  but  with  pleasure,  the 
diffiouUies  and  privatioBS  which 
beset  a  life  of  wandering  in  regions 
Har  the  most  part  nntoodden  by 
civilized  visitants;  and  even  in  1i^ 
more  frequanted  parte  having  to 
make  his  way  among  persons  of 
very  different  pofsuite  and  idois; 
to  whom  the  obfeete  of  his  mi8si<Mi 
eonld  not  but  appear  strange,  even  if 
they  did  not  excite  prejudice  and 
hostUity.  Yet  we  are  surprised  in 
msny  parte  of  the  narrative  at  ih^ 
m>arent  ease  and  familiartfy  with 
wmeh  he  seems  to  hove  conciliated 
the  goodwill  of  the  various  grades 
akid  classes  of  persons  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact.  The 
vivid  and  d^owing  languid  in 
which  he  dilates  on  the  surpassing 
richness  and  variety  of  objecte  pr«& 
sented  to  his  observation  in  the 
new  scenes  thus  opened,'  and  the 
diversified  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  with  which  every  part 
of  nature  in  those  regions  teems, 
cannot  be  effiiced,  even  at  this  dis^ 
tance  of  iime,  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  perosed  his  descriptions 
with  that  eaffer  curiosity  which  thej^ 
excited  at  tne  timeot  tiieirpabh* 
cation,  when  those  countries  were 
eo  little  known,  and  v4ien  vast 
varieties  of  planto  and  animals  now 
familiar  to  us  in  our  zoological  col* 
lections  and  botamcalconservatories^ 
were  new  to  European  seieaee. 

^  Few  writers  have  combined  in  a 
higher  de^ee  powers  of  scientific 
investigation  wiih  those  of  graphic 
and  forcible  description. 

In  the  perusal  we  seem  actually 
present  at  the  scenes  of  his  toilsome 
struggle  through  the  tropical  forests, 
and  lus  strange  bivouacs  under  their 
■belter.  Thus,  to  recall  a  single 
scene :— We  seem  to  belong  to  the 
party  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
tributaries  to  the  Orinoco— to  see 
the  crocodiles  and  other  aquatic 
neighbours  attracted  to  the  banks 
by  the  light  of  their  fires — ^where 
tine  hammocks  are  slung  on  oars ; 
we  follow  with  all  their  anxiety  the 
footmarks  of  a  tigress  and  her 
young  ones  left  in  the  sand  when 

Sing  to  the  riverto  drink— we  hear 
e  terrific  bowlings  of  the  iaguars 
and  nomas  responded  to  by  the 
fearful  cries  oi  alarm  from  the 
peecaris,    the    monjceys,  and  the 
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doths — the  screams  of  the  curassao, 
the  parakka,  and  other  birds ;  and 
we  Observe  the  dog  ceasing  his  bark 
and  cowering  under  thehammock  as, 
amid  the  dm,  he  distinguishes  the 
growl  of  the  distant  tiger. 

Yet  animate  dand  encouraged  by 
the  fearlessness  of  the  native  guides, 
they  snatch  a  brief  repose.  On  the 
return  of  day  all  these  alarms  are 
effaced  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
marvellous  scene  of  matchless' 
beauty  which  the  tangled  depths  of 
tiie  tropicd  forests  present ;  when, 
as  Humboldt  expresses  it, '  the  ex- 
plorer can  hardly  define  the  varied 
emotions  which  crowd  upon  his 
mind' — ^the  deep  silence  of  the 
solitude — the  beauty  and  contrast 
of  the  forms — the  gaudy  plumage 
of  innumerable  varieties  of  birds— 
the  unceasing  vigour  and  freshness 
which  ever  clothe  tropical  vegeta- 
tion amid  the  humid  heat  which 
fosters  it ;  and  where  it  *  might  be 
said  that  the  earth,  overloaded  with 
vegetable  productions,  cannot  allow 
them  space  to  unfold  themselves ; 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  everywhere 
covered  and  concealed  by  a  thick 
clothing  of  parasitic  verdure ;'  the 
lianas  which  creep  on  the  ground 
also  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  and  hanging  in  fes- 
toons from  one  to  another  at  the 
height  of  a  hundred  feet.  These 
and  various  other  plants  so  inter- 
laced together  that  the  botanist 
may  often  b6  misled  to  confound 
the  flowers  belonging  to  one  with 
those  of  another;  while  through 
the  dense  and  compact  mass  of 
foliage  no  solar  ray  is  able  to  pene- 
trate ;  and  the  whole  journey  is 
performed  in  a  kind  of  dim  twilight 
under  trees  of  stupendous  height 
and  size,  of  which  no  European 
forests  convey  any  idea ;  streaming 
with  continual  vapour,  and  the 
humid  air  scented  with  die  delicious 
perfumes  of  flowers  and  odoriferous 
resins. 

Amid  his  graphic  descriptions  on 
the  one  hand,  the  eye  seems  fatigued 
in  the  endeavour  to  stretch  to  the 
extreme  and  immeasurable  extent 
of  the  level  llanos  and  pampas  ;  on 
the  other,  the  breathing  seems  op- 
pressed under  the  dense  canopy  of 
vegetation  in  the  forests,  where  the 
heated  and  confined  air  is  loaded 
with    steaming    exhalations   from 


swamps  and  pools  swarming  with 
aquatic  life,  and  tangled  >  jungle 
tlm>ugh  which  the  vast  boas,  and 
more  fearful  venomous  snakes, 
twine  their  noiseless  but  deadly 
path ;  wlule  air  and  vegetation  are 
equally  alive  with  every  variety  of 
insect  existence. 

Such  ar^  some  few  of  the  ideas 
so  vividly  conjured  up,  and  the  re^ 
collection  of  which  may  serve  to 
convey  a  more  distinct  impression 
of  the  arduous  labours  of  the  ex- 

Slorer,  now  in  traversing  these 
epths  of  primeval  forest,  now  on 
the  bleak  ridges  of  the  Cordilleras* 
and  amid  the  more  dangerous  and 
marvellous  conformations  of  the 
seats  of  volcanic  action,  pursuing 
with  unwearied  perseverance,  in- 
domitable courage,  and  enlightened 
intelligence  those  objects  of  scientific 
inquiry  which  were  not  left  to  chance 
discovery,  but  sought  out  on  a  deli- 
berate and  well-arranged  plan. 

Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  study 
of  nature,  it  would  be  an  entire 
mistake  to  regard  Humboldt  as  less 
interested  in  questions  regarding 
the  condition  of  men  and  nations ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  clearly  viewed 
those  subjects  in  the  comprehensive 
light  of  his  philosophy  as  among  the 
essential  parts  and  even  highest 
departments  of  the  study  of  uni- 
versal nature.'  Not  to  dwell  on  the 
volumes  devoted  to  those  topics 
which  form  part  of  the  series  of  his 
results,  even  in  the  Personal  Nar- 
rative he  in  many  places  discusses 
with  deep  interest  and  emphasis 
the  condition,  and  speculates  on  the 
origin  and  prospects,  of  the  various 
tribes  of  the  human  family  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact, 
and  for  whom  he  always  expresses 
the  most  kindly  interest. 

To  cite  a  single  instance,  we  can- 
not  find  this  spirit  better  exemplified 
than  in  his  reflections  on  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  free  and  in- 
dependent Indians  of  South  America , 
whom  he  will  not  call  savages,  and 
the  *  reduced '  Indians  in  the  mis- 
sions, and  nominally  Christians. 
The  former  he  represents  as  living 
under  chieftains  peacefully  united 
in  yillajges,  and  cmtivating  the  soil 
which,in  the  exuberance  of  a  tropical 
climate,  produces  abundance  of  food 
with  little  or  no  labour.  He  con- 
tends that  very  false  ideas  are  dif- 
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fuBed  by  calling  the  one  'Christian,' 
'reduced,'  or  'civilized,'  and  the 
other  'pa^an,'  'savage,'  and  bar- 
barous.   He  observes : — 

The  redaced  Indian  is  often  as  little 
of  a  Christian  as  the  independent  Indian 
Is  of  an  idolater.  Both  alike  occupied 
by  the  wants  of  the  moment  betray  a 
maiked  indifference  for  religious  senti- 
ments, and  a  secret  tendency  to  the 
worship  of  nature  and  her  powers 
which  belongs  to  the  earliest  infancy  of 
nations.* 

In  1804  the  travellers  returned 
to  Europe,  and  Humboldt,  con- 
jointly with  Bonpland,  in  diflferent 
departments,  engaged  themselves  in 
the  arduous  tasic  of  reducing  into 
order  their  varied  collections,  and 
drawing  up  the  accounts  of  tlieir 
researches  for  publication.  The 
strictly  scientific  portion  of  their 
results  was  embodied  in  several 
series  of  voluminous  works,  which, 
commencing  in  1807,  occupied  seve- 
ral years  in  publication,  and  have 
ampijr  sustained  the  scientific  re- 
putation of  their  authors.  A  brief 
glance  at  their  pontents  may  be 
taken  as  follows : 

The  1st  series  comprises  astro- 
nomical, geodetical,  and  hypsome- 
trical  observations,  determinmg  the 
geography  of  numerous  points,  be- 
sides many  phenomena  of  interest 
to  t^restnsl  physics  throughout  the 
tropical  region  of  America. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  are  botanical, 
chiefly  by  M.  Bonpland,  including 
the  descriptions  of  plants  collected 
in  Mexico,  Cuba,  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  South  America,  with  mono- 
graohs  of  some  important  genera. 

The  4  th,  on  the  geography  of 
plants  in  the  same  regions,  includes 
the  whole  account  of  their  distri- 
bution, in  connexion  with  the  atmo- 
spheric and  meteorological  investi- 
gations determining  the  conditions 
of  the  climate  on  which  they  depend, 
as  well  as  the  geological  structure 
of  the  regions. 

The  5th  series  consists  of  the 
zoology  and  comparative  anatomy, 
induding  some  elucidations  by 
Cuvier  referring  both  to  al(  classes 
of  animals  and  to  varieties  of  human 
racea. 

The  6th  embraces  the  political 
atate  of  the  South  American  pro- 


vinces, including  a  variety  of  statis- 
tical and  topographical  details. 

The  7th  is  the  most  generally 
interesting  and  descriptive  portion 
of  the  whole,  including  the  pictorial 
illustrations,  the  representations  of 
antiquities  and  monuments,  of 
mountains  and  cities,  of  scenery  and 
natural  objects. 

If  this  be  only  a  meagre  and  dry 
enumeration  of  a  iew  of  the  leading 
heads  of  the  discussions  and  de- 
scriptions of  which  these  elaborate 
volumes  are  composed,  they  will 
suffice  to  give  some  slight  idea  of 
the  immense  extent  as  weU  as  variety 
of  the  labours  of  the  traveller. 
'  These  valuable  researches  soon 
became  known  through  translations 
to  all  European  cultivators  of  sci- 
ience,  and  have  been  duly  appre- 
ciated; but  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  to  the  public  at 
large  has  been  the  Personal  Narra- 
tive^ which  in  five  volumes  appeared 
at  successive  intervals  from  18 14  to 
182 1  (since  reprinted  in  Bohn's 
Standard  Library) ;  a  work  which, 
besides  the  detail  of  al^  the  adven- 
tures encountered,  contains  many 
of  the  most  highly  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  natural  scenery  and 
phenomena,  conveying  those  vivid 
and  living  pictures  of  scenes  wit- 
nessed to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

Many  lesser  publications  of 
Humboldt,  partly  arising  out  of  the 
subjects  suggested  by  the  travels, 
appeared  in  subsequent  years,  the 
most  noted  of  which  perhaps  is  the 
Essaif  on  the  Superposition  qfBocks^ 
in  both  hemispheres,  1 823.  In  1 8 1 8 
he  spent  some  time  in  England.  On 
his  return  to  the  Continent  in  1826, 
he  fixed  his  residence  permanently 
at  Berlin,  and  received  the  highest 
honours  and  marks  of  royal  esteem 
from  both  Zing  Frederic  Wil- 
liam III.  and  his  successor,  besides 
being  invested  with  decorations  and 
orders  of  knighthood  by  nearly  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  In  1829, 
at  the  pressing  invitation  of  the 
Emperor  of  iEUissia,  he  joined  a 
scientific  expedition  into  Siberia 
with  Gustav  Kose  and  Ehrenberg, 
in  which  they  explored  the  whole  of 
Northern  Asia,  penetratmg  even  to 
the  borders  of  China. 


*  PenoiKd  NarraJtive,    Bohn's  Edition.    Vol.  I  p.  396. 
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Betides  nioMroiit  memoirs  sesiU 
tered  througli  Ttunoas  scieirtiifie 
jptmuilSy  he  pabUshed  bis  Critical 
MUt&fy  qf^Choffrapk^  and  ike  JPrth 
§tes9  ^Astironomy  m  the  JPjfteenik ' 
avid  Sfseitenik  Centuries  (iS^^)» 

We'  b»re  mpoken  almost  entirdbf 
of  SamiMldt^  public  mid  aoknov- 
ledged  services  to  s^ieiiee  and  tke 
known  feaitiires  of  bi»  life  a^id  eha- 
xacter;  bat  of  bis  more  pmate 
bistory  much  remaiss  nnknown  to 
the  worid,  and  to  be  colleetedonlr 
from  the  recolleeti<»i«  of  those  witb 
whom  he  wa^bnmeht  into  eontoot* 
To  eatber  up  sucn  lemimseeneet  ^ 
will  06  tiie  wortbj  task  of  his  bio^ 
grapher.  We  are,  howeiFer,  able  to 
mention  one  dxsFacteristic  trait  of 
bis  iHiy«te  Hfe— >bia  always  veady 
and  generoqs  encouragement  oi 
Asinfi'  merib  in  younger  eoltiyators 
of  soienee,  and  (as  an  instasuse)  we 
bave  heea  informed,  on  good  aU'- 
tlionty,  that  the  firsts  living  ehemist 
in  £uTOpe»  Liebig^  finely  acimow* 
ledgea  that  hiA^  whole  sueeess  baa 
been  due  to  the  early  noiaot  and 
enooorBgement   thus   extended  to 

Among.iiie  honours  and  attesriiona 
which  iLnmboldt  reeeiyed  from,  the 
highest  quarters  £sw  were  mora 
atgnal  or  gratifyine^an  the  respeet 
and  ecrteem  erineed  during  hi»  visit 
to  England  in  1842,  when  ia'  iib» 
iiuite  of  his  sovereign  be  was  present 
at  file  baptism  of  the  Frawe  of 
Wales.  His  reoeptirat  in  the  soi- 
ee^fie  etrcles,  it  need  hardly  be 
aided,  was  not  less  marked. 
.  At  1^  piemad  be  was  ksjown  te 
be  engaged  in  prepving  the  pub^i 
Heatiott  of  his  great  and  &ial  wm, 
the  af^earanee  of  whi^,  in  1845, 
wa«  reco^ised  betii  by  setes^Be 
aaid  general  zeadtfa  as  eonstitutlB^ 
ft  kmd  of  epook  is  this  ^ase  ^ 
phSioBopUbeai  writings 

In  tnusiiig  tiie  preceding  fklnt  emfc- 
l&e  ef  Humboldc's  earlier  kdxnm, 
#e  hsm  seen  them  divided  asump^ 
u.  i^st  multipHcity  of  subjects,  in** 
dading  every  department  ot  pkyeicai 
seienee  and  natordl  history*  ]fot 
aJI  these  varied  and  multifaarioue 
zeaearehea  were  net  carried  on 
without  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a 
eonnected  design  eorrespondent  to 
the  enlarged  viewa  with  wbick  they 
were  un&rtaken,  and  the  compre- 
hensive spirit  in  whieb  hie  p&ile* 


sophio  mind' was  so  amply  pi«pared^ 
by  previous  study,  to  eohtemplttte 
the  diversified  yet  intimately  con- 
nected series  <Mf  phenomena  and 
assemblage  of  laws  which  nature 
everywhere  pi«sests  to  tihe  study 
of  a  jmnddmy  prepared  to  eompre* 
bend  it. 

Bi  this  point  <^  -view;  l^e  le8din|^ 
idea  of  bis  last  and  greatest  wonc 
appears  to  have  been  all  along  pre- 
sent to  his' conceptions,  and  to  nave 
supplied  the  guiding  principle  and 
stimulus  to  his  researches.  And  it 
is  by  a  natural  and  olmous  tnx^ 
fritkm  ^at  we  traee  the  course  eC 
bis  studies  and  compositions,  m  con- 
timtious  procession  from  the  diver* 
sified  experiences  of  his  teavels  to 
the  collected  and  condensed  gene- 
ralizations of  bis  later  meditaticme 
->«^»m  the^  details  supplied  by  his 
jbumaJs  and  memonals  of  active 
xeseareh  into  nature  in  her  own 
haunts,  to  the  conception  and 
axvangement  of  the  matured  re- 
sults ef  those  profound  Noughts 
m  the  composition  of  Cosmos. 

'  la  &e  evenii^  of  a  long  tmd 
active  life,'  Humboldt  deciles  in 
bis  prdace,  '  I  present  the  public 
with  a  work,  the  indefinite  outlines 
ef  which  have  floated  in  my  mind 
lor  abnost  hsM  a  century.'  On  the 
maes  ai  materiris  brought  ix^etber 
by  unpreeedented  tdl,  skill,  and 
perseverance  in  the  labours  of  hie 
eiuli^  Mfe,  he  still  exerted  the  same 
unwearied  powers  of  arrangement^ 
(dassifiication,  and  generalization  to 
rear  the  edi^ee  of  a  comprehensive 
systemi— deugned  to  include,  as  he 
BKifUf  '  the  pbpmmiena  of  corpoteal 
tinngs  m  their  general'  eonneadon 
<«*-te  embraee  natuxe  as  a  whole, 
actuated  asd  anknated  by  intenxal 
levcea. 

Me  traces  with  admirable  clear- 
ness <iie  way  in  widdl  each  branck 
(^seieneereaatBupott,  and  unites  it- 
s^  to,  others.  i*<»r  example.  Botany ^ 
taken  in  its  widest  extent,  leads 
the  observer  to  visit  distant  lands 
and  aeeend  lioAiy  mountains,  and 
1^8  to  determine  the  laws  of  dis- 
tribution of  species  over  dil^Mrent 
negions,  wbettor  cbaraeteriaed  by 
difierenoe  of  climate  from  geogra- 
pbkid  position;  or  fifom  dmifirence 
of  elevatiett  in  the  simie  region* 
But  then  to  understand  the  causes 
ef  thie  distribution,  the   laws  of 
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[>f  iampenJkwpe,  of  niBle- 
moLoffj^  coimeetiiig  tbe  phenomeiui 
of  esrth  "with  tMe  of  ocean,  and 
especiaSy  of  air,  must  be  eqaallj 
tuLmt  into  aeeoaat.  But  elima- 
talogj,  apan,  ia  iatimatelj  oon- 
Beetod  wiib  sdar  infiuenee*  with 
the  rotation  and  revotutkin  of  the 
aaith;  and  thna  irith  aetcoBomy. 
Terrestrial  magnetism  evinces  a 
WonderfaleoBBaneii  with  the  whole 
range  o£  mM;neti&  and  eleetric 
•eiMiee,  as  well  as  with  the  mineral 
•femciare  of  the  earth*  Geology 
lenda  her  aid  to  the  determinations 
of  the  ^eodetiflal  measurer,  whose 
ealciilations*  aided  hy  astronomical 
pbaerration,  react  on  astronomy,  in 
which  the  magnitnde  and  figure 
of  the  earth  are  «ieh  important 
elements. 

These  axe  but  isolated  ezamj^ ; 
yet  they  senre  tp  illustrate  the  turn 
of  thought  which  pervades  the  re- 
searches of  Humboldt,  and  gives 
the  due  to  the  whole*  design*  and 
atamps  the  value  of  his  labours. 

The  snbatanee  of  the  Comno^,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  given  to  the 
world  in  the  form  of  a  course  of 
pablie  lectures,  both  at  Paris  and 
jBeriin  (1827-38),  but  they  were  de- 
livered wholly  without  notes;  and 
the  work,  as  it  stands^  was  entirely 
•omposed  in  the  course  of  the  years 
J843  and  1844. 

The  prodnctioa  of  a  man  of  such 
European  celebrity  of  course  at- 
tracted immediate  notice  in  other 
eoontriee ;  and  within  a  year  of  its 
publication  on  the  Gontment,  one 
English  translation  (though  e:i^endr 
ing  only  to  the  first  vonmie)  had 
appeared  (1845),  followed  in  1847 
by  the  more  complete  one  of  General 
oibine,  which  received  the  advan^ 
tage  of  the  author's  revisum;  and 
more  recently  by  that  in  Bohn's 
Standard  Hbrary — ^including  the 
passages  whidi,  from  whatever 
motive,  had  been  suppressed  in  the 
fanner. 

Some  aapplementary  additions, 
carrang  up  the  atateoMuts  of  the 
won  to  the  level  of  the  most 
recent  diaeoveries,  have  been  since 
aaaesed  by  the  author*  on  which 
it  is  believed  he  was  engaged  up 
to  the  period  of  hia  death. 

On  the  sensation  caused,  by  that 
event  (though  from  his  great  aoe 
it  waa  naturally  not  uaezpectea), 


we  need  not  enlarge;  nor  on  the 
funereal  honours  of  the  schema 
proeessioa,  and  service  at  the  Dom 
Church  in  Berlii^— attended  by  all 
the  academic,  civic,  and  clerical 
dignitaries,  and  even  by  royalty — 
which  ]«eceded  the  mud  deposit 
of  his  remains  in  the  family  vault 
at  Tegd  (May  10,  18^^,  to  which 
those  of  his  elder  brother  Wilhebn 
had  been  some  years  before  con- 
signed. 

in  devoting  a  few  concluding 
remarks  to  the  subject  of  his  latest 
and  moat  masterly  production,  the 
CiMNniM,  we  may  Inriefiy  refer  to  the 
progress  of  the  idea,  as  the  author 
has  himself  in  some  degree  indicated 
ji.  Ita  devek^ment  in  his  own 
mind  was  clearly  the  legitimate 
crowning  inference  from  t&  accu- 
muli^ed  convietiona  of  the  enlarged 
study  of  nature  under  so  many 
phuBcs  and  aspects.  But  the  origi- 
nal cqnception  to  which  he  has  so 

(and  which  has  now  become  a  stan- 
dard term  in  our  philosophical 
language),  has  been  teaeed  up  to  its 
rudimentary  origin  in  the  ancient 
philosophy.  The  physical  science 
of  the  ancients,  even  where  it 
attained  its  hif^t  develq[Hneat^ 
was  stQl  but  Duiial  and  desultctfy. 
It  possessed  but  little  of  compre- 
hensivettesB  or  unity ;  nor  could  the 
nature  of  the  methoda  then  pursued 
lead  to  those  higher  generahzatiooa, 
at  once  exact  and  extended,  at  once 
founded  on  precise  data  and  em- 
Inraeing  the  widest  ^dargement  of 
ideas,  which  the  modem  inductive 
philosophy  has  been  enabled  to 
reach.  The  best  physical  ideas 
broached  by  some  <^  the  ancient 
plulo8<^ibers  were  purely  conjectu- 
ral, evmeing  the  power  of  their 
individual  minds  to  foresee  truths 
afterwards  to  be  demonstratively 
established,  which  to  them  were 
purdy  ided. 

The  first  use  of  the  term  'Cos- 
mos,' in  the  sense  of  '  the  order  of 
tike  world,'  has  been  attributed  to 
Pythagoras,butwascertainly  adopted 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  the  former 
conceiving  the  whole  universe  as  a 
living  being,  animated  by  a  soul  :— 
ado-fbos  foor  cfi^x<^-  {jiaMBtu,  30.) 
While  in  a  yet  more  precise  and 
positive  form,  the  author  of  the 
treatise,  J)e  Mundo,  long  ascribed 
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to  Aristotie  (c.  ii.  p.  391),  defines 
CosxnoB  to  be  *  the  connected  system 
of  all  things;  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  tmiverse,  pre- 
served under  the  gods  and  by  the 
^ods.'  But  among  the  ancients  the 
ideas  of  arrangement,  order,  and  de- 
sign in  the  material  world,  so  far  as 
any  positive  estimation  of  evidence 
went,  were  necessarily  of  the  most 
limited  description ;  yet  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  when  they  launched 
on  the  wide  sea  of  pure  speculation, 
apart  from  mere  details,  they  did  in 
some  few  instances  strike  out  views 
of  so  grand  and  comprehensive  a 
character,  that  even  Humboldt  be- 
came, as  it  were,  a  disciple  of  their 
school,  and  adopted  the  brief  ex- 
|)ression  of  that  conception  as  the 
title  of  his  great  and  crowning 
work  —  the  term  K02M0S  —  the 
principle  of  universal  and  perpetual 
order,  law,  harmony,  and  reason 
pervading  the  material  universe. 
Such  conceptions  broached  by  the 
ancients  were  in  truth  but  philoso- 
phical dreams,  which,  nevertheless, 
iikeother dreams,  sometimes  chanced 
to  be  true. 

But  in  the  mind  and  under  the 
hiMids  of  Humboldt  the  idea  thus 
pregnantly  expressed  became  fixed 
^  on  the  basis  of  demonstrative  and 
inductive  evidence,  and  assumed  the 
rank  and  position  of  a  distinct  phi- 
losophical conclusion;  a  real  and 
tangible  result  as  definitively  de- 
termined from  the  progress  of  high 
generalization,  as  any  of  the  subor- 
dinate laws  regulating  the  various 
portions  of  natmre  of  which  it  is  the 
paramount  principle  and  aggregate 
expression. 

The  view  which  he  took  cannot 
be  better  or  more  comprehensively 
expressed  than  in  the  author's  own 
eloquent  words : — 

It  is  the  idea,  itsmped  with  the  same 
image  as  that  which  in  times  of  remote 
antiquity  presented  itself  to  the  inward 
sense  in  the  guise  of  an  harmoniously 
ordered  whole,  Cosmos,  which  meiets  us 
at  last  M  the  prize  of  long  and  care- 
faUy  accumulated  experience. 

To  acknowledge  unity  in  multiplicity; 
from  the  individual  to  embrace  the 
whole;  amid  the  discoveries  of  later 
ages  to  prove  and  separate  the  individual 
truths,  yet  not  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
the  mass;  to  keep  the  high  destinies 
of  man  continually  in  view,  and  to  com- 
prehend the  spirit  of  nature,  which  lies 


hid  beneath  the  covering  of  phenomena: 
in  this  way  our  aspiratwns  rise  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  world  of 
sense. — (Introd.  p.  5,  ist  transl.) 

When,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  and  labours,  Humboldt  received 
the  highest  scientific  honour  which 
our  country  can  bestow — ^the  award 
of  the  meikl  of  the  Eoyal  Society- 
it  was  this  crowning  efibrt  of  his 
genius  which,  it  was  acknowledged* 
stamped  such  peculiar  value  on  his 
other  labours :  a  view  of  the  case 
which  was*  emphatically  enlarged 
upon  at  the  time  by  a  fellow-ooun- 
ti^man  well  qualified  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  views  of  his  ^eat  co- 
temporary —  the  Baron  jBunsen, 
who  represented  the  venerable  phi- 
losopher on  that  occasion,  and  who 
in  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the 
President,  emphatically  observed — 

Humboldt  thought  he  could  show 
why  and  how  this  world  and  the  uni- 
verse itself  is  a  Kosmos — a  divine  whole 
of  life  and  intellect ;  namely,  by  its  all- 
pervading  eternal  laws.  Law  is  the 
supreme  rule  of  the  universe ;  and  that 
law  is  wisdom,  is  intellect^  is  reason, 
whether  viewed  in  the  formation  <^ 
planetary  systems  or  in  the  organization 
of  the  worm. — Proceedingt  of  the  Boyal 
Society:  AntUvenary,  Nov.  soth,  xSs.a. 

It  is  dearlv  to  be  remarked— and 
the  remark  has  been  dwelt  on  by 
some  in  a  tone  of  hostile  insinuation, 
— ^that  Humboldt  in  this  great  work 
does  not  specifically  introduce  anj 
discussion  of  the  bearing  of  hia 
views  on  final  causes,  or  those  higher 
oontemp]bM;ions  which  ought  to  arise 
out  of  such  speculations.  This  is  to 
a  great  extent  true;  but  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  less  such  specific 
conclusions  are  directly  pressed 
upon  the  reader,  the  more  forcible 
and  irresistible  is  the  conclusion 
which  he  cannot  fail  himself  to 
draw,  and  which  is  rather  involved 
in,  and  almost  synonymous  with, 
the  assertion  of  universal  law  and 
order,  and  the  immutable  and  end- 
lessly ramified  and  profoundly  ad- 
justed chain  of  physical  causation. 

It  is  a  common  but  mistaken 
practice,  especially  with  English 
writers,  to  be  so  continually  ob- 
truding considerations  of  a  theo- 
logical kind  into  philosophical  dis* 
cussion,  as  to  ^o  far  to  vitiate 
the  force  of  their  own  argument, 
by  depriving  ti^e  scientific  evidence 
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of  that  entire  independence  in 
yirtae  of  which  it  acquires  all  its 
force.  From  this  faolt  the  Con- 
tinental writers  are  much  more  free. 
And  espeeiallj  in  reference  to  some 
branches  of  science  which  in  this 
country  hare  been  unhappily  mixed 
up  with  theological  doemas  in  a 
most  pernicious  manner,  numboldt 
has  justly  made  it  his  boast  that 
these  branches  are,  'on  the  Con- 
tinent at  least,  withdrawn  from 
Semitio  influences.'  But  as  to  the 
general  influence  of  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena  in  promoting 
these  more  sublime  reflections,  we 
can  cite  more  than  one  passage  in 
which  our  author  indicates  very 
clearly  Jhis  sense  of  the  tendency  of 
such  study.  Thus,  for  example,  he 
«bly  traces  the  elementary  rudi- 
ments of  these  elevated  sentiments 
as  they  arise  even  in  the  most  un- 
tutored minds  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  natural  world : — 

An  indefinite .  and  fearful  sense  of 
the  unity  of  the  powem  of  nature,  and 
of  the  mysterious  bond  wLieh  connects 
the  sensuous  with  the  super- sensuous, 
is  common  even  among  savage  commu- 
nities ;  my  own  travel  have  satisfied 
me  that  this  is  so.         ... 

Out  of  the  depth  and  activity  of  blind 
feeling  is  also  elicited  the  first  impulse 
to  adoration ;  the  eianctification  of  the 
preeenring,  as  of  the  destroying,  powers 
of  nature. — Inirod,p,  17.    Trans.  1845. 

But  to  the  more  enlarged  view  of 
the  scientific  mquirer— 

Everything  that  is  earnest  and  solemn 
within  us  arisqs  out  of  the  almost  un- 
ooDsdous  feeling  of  the  exalted  order 
and  BabBme  regularity  of  nature,  from 
the  perception  of  unity  of  flan  amidst 
eternally  recurring  variety  of  form. — 
76.  p.  7. 

No  one  who  reads  Humboldt's 
glowing  language  in  referring  to 
2ie  Aerated  tone  of  the  descriptions 
of  nature  and  the  visible  umverse 
exhibited  in  many  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  Ola  Testament,  es- 
pecially in  the  Psalms  and  ^e 
Ptophets,  can  doubt  how  fully  he 
himself  pwrtioipated  in  the  sublime 
oontempuitions  and  devout  senti- 
ments thus  raised  and  expressed; 
and  it  is  with  an  equal  sense  of  the 
gnrndeur  and  impressiveness  of  such 
religious  conceptions  associated  with 
natural  objects,  and  the  conside- 


ration of  Cosmos,  that  he  dilates  on 
tilie  eloquent  testimony  borne  to 
their  force  b^  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  and  its  conformity  to  the 
entire  spirit  of  Christianity.* 

It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  these 
remarks  to  go  into  theological  dis- 
sertation. But  it  is  in  close  and 
immediate  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject before  us '  to  observe  the  ten- 
dency and  spirit  of  cosmical  con- 
templation. When  fairl]^  embraced 
and  understood  in  its  full  extent, 
the  grand  conception  of  universal 
Cosmos — apart  from  all  minor  or 
subordinate  arguments  of  desian  in 
nature,  however  valuable  in  them- 
selves— involves  as  its  consequence, 
almost  as  its  synonym,  the  idea  of 
Universal  Mind  and  of  Supreme  In- 
telligence. But  strict  nhilosophio 
deduction,  while  in  establishing  this 
conclusion  it  subverts  atheism,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  ignores  as  be- 
yond its  province  or  powers  any 
speculative  theories  of  a  more  dis- 
tinctly spiritual  theism,  and  con* 
signs  them  altogether  to  a  hioher 
order  of  contemj^tions,  beyond  the 
limits  or  function  of  science  or 
reason.  But  the  evidence  of  mind 
in  nature  points  to  the  opening  by 
which  religion  may  enter,  and  in- 
vest such  conceptions  with  the  more 
heavenly  colouring  supplied  by  its 
teachmg,  and  rise  to  its  more  pecu- 
liar doctrines  and  loftier  aspirations. 

Thus  the  advance  of  inductive 
philosophy  at  once  assures  the 
grand  evidence  of  universal  and  su- 
preme Intelligence,  and  tends  to 
dispel  superstitious  dogmas,  by 
which  it  is  obscured  and  degraded. 
If  it  unhesitatingly  disown  contra- 
di(;tions  to  physical  truth  in  matters 
properly  amenable  to  science,  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  associated 
with  religious  belief,  yet  wholly 
apart  from  the  region  of  science,  it 
freely  acknowledges  the  vast  blank 
which  can  only  be  filled  up  by  the 
revelations  of  faith.  If  it  exclude 
violations  of  physical  order  in  the 
material  universe,  it  fully  recognises 
the  admission  of  spiritual  mysteries 
in  the  invisible  world;  adopting 
the  maxim,  equally  in  accoroance 
with  the  teachmg  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
Bacon, '  Give  unto  faith  the  things 
which  are  of  faith.' 

B.P. 


*  Vol  il  pp.  35,  44.     Sabine's  translation. 
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HOLMBY    HOFSE: 
9  Sale  9t  eUf  TXati^tLkfiumi^itt. 


BY  e.  J.  WHYTE  MELVELLE, 

▲VnOJt    09    *»XS>Y    OBJLVD,'    'XKS    ZVSmBSBSUBaT    SIC. 


Ckmtteb,  XIX. 

'TBI  VEW9  XHA3  FLIBS  AFACX.' 


D££PE1l  and  deeper  eiill,  Mny 
Genw  found  iMxaelf  ei^nipbed 
in  tibe  whiripeol  of  politieal  mtngM. 
Ahaout  the  onlj  eo«rti«r  oi  the 
Qaeen't  party  who  united  aefcirity 
of  bxastt  to  uneomproBBOB^  resec- 
tion, who  was  emble  <^  atvong 
effort  and  aovnd  refleeti<m,«nwarped 
and  nnfeiteied  by  tke  promptines 
of  8eV>inteieat^  s&e  kad  inanunb^ 
become  tbe  pnneipal  link  tkai  con- 
Bccted  the  poliey  of  Merton  C^^lege 
with  the  wiier  eovnaela  of  tbeXing'a 
honeat  adTisers.  It  waa  no  womanly 
office  ahe  Ihna  found  herself  eom- 
pdled  to  nndevtake.  Fake  as  ia 
the  position  of  a  mediator  between 
]»rtie6  mei^erof  whom  are  eBscad- 
tially  quite  nneere,  it  beeomea 
doubly  60  when  ihat  mediatcxr  iaime 
of  the  adter  sex.  She  must  snide 
the  hekn  with  so  skilful  a  hand,  she 
mnst  trim  the  boat  with  so  ca^fnl 
ane^e;  she  mnat  seise  heroppor- 
tnnities  so  defkly,  or  make  thcon  so 
akilfnMy;  and  throngh  it  all  she 
mnat  exerciae  so  jealovs  a  milance 
orer  her  own  wesi:neB8ea,  ai^  even 
her  own  reputation,  distinenbhiBg 
so  nicely  between  p«blie  duty  and 
priTate  feeling — doing  soch  eon- 
atant  riolence  to  her  own  affeetiona. 
and  her  own  prejndk^s — ^thot  it  is 
sot  too  mndi  to  aay  nothini^  hut  a 
woman  ia  capoble  o^  recoticmng  jJl 
these- eonflicting  neceaaities  into  one 
harmonioDS  whole.  Yet  it  is  not 
womanly  to  eneovrage  admirera  np 
to  a  certitin  point,  in  order  to  obtain 
ihw^  seereta*  and  then  make  use  of 
iktem  for  a  pditieal  pmri>oee;  it  ia 
not  w<aD8nbr  to  promote  likings  and 
dislikinga  between  indiyidnala  of 
ofypoaite  seiee,  or  otherwise,  for  the 
fwthetanoe  of  a  State  intrigue ;  it 
ia  not  womanhr  to  be  in  corrMpon- 
deneerwith  half  a  doaen  ambitiofw 
and  mipnncipled  men,  aome  of  them 
|»K)Aigate8  whose  TCiy  namea  in 
connexion  with  a  lady  were  suffi- 
cient to  blast  her  fair  fame  for  ever ; 
and  it  is  not  womanly  to  have  but 


eae  object  in  iile>  to  whi^  duty, 
inclmaticPr  hapless  must  be  saeri' 
fieed,  and  that  obrjeei  a  poiitieal 
Oflke. 

Marf  aat  reading  her  letteaa  on 
the  Toty  sola  thai  Boaville  had  oe« 
enpied  during  his  oonrakseence  in 
Sir  Giles  ABonby 'a  house  at  Ox&Mrd. 
It  waa  a  day  off  doty  with  the  Qneen» 
and  she  had  come  to  spend  it  with 
her  kind  old  kinsman  and  his  dao|^« 
ter.  The  two  ladies  were  ahwe; 
and  eontrary  to  their  wont,  an  ua« 
biT^en  silence,  Toried  only  by  the 
pattering  of  a  dismal  wint^^  rain 
against  the  window,  waa  preserved 
between  them.  Graee  sat  mnsing 
cyrer  her  woric,  and<  aeemed  buried 
in  thoni^t.  She  looked  paler  and 
thinner  than  usual,  and  her  eye 
had  lost  the  merry  sparide  that  used 
so  to  gladden  Sir  Gbles.  It  was  less 
like  her  mother's  now,  so  thought 
the  old  knight;  and  his  heart 
bounded  after  an  those  years  tore- 
fleet  how  thut  mother  had  nerer 
known  sorrow,  and  had  told  him  on 
her  death-bed  that  'she  waa  sure 
she  was  only  taken  away  because 
her  lot  in  this  world  hacT  been  too 
happy.*^  Aye  I  you  may  well  laugh 
on.  Sir  Giles,  and  troll  oat  your 
loyal  old  songs,  and  drink  and  ride 
and  strike  forlheKingl  Boysti^- 
ing,  careless,  war-worn  veteran  as 
you  seem  to  be,  there  are  depths  in 
that  stout  old  heart  of  yours  th^ 
few  have  sounded ;  and  when  'li^e 
Graoey'  is  settled  and  pvorided  for« 
you  care  not  how  soon  you  go  to 
jom  that  gMktIe,  loving  hidy,  whom 
you  still  see  many  mid  many  a  ni^it 
m  your  dreams,  walking  in  her  wmte 
dress  in  the  gc^den  summer  even-^ 

X under  the  lime-trees  at  home; 
n  your  simple  £nth  persoadea 
you  you  ahall  hM«  OB  agmn  with  th» 
aome  ai^l-fiwe^  to  part  firom  never- 
more* And  where  is  the  Saddocee 
that  shall  say  yon  nay  P 

Meantime^  Sir  Giles  is  drilling  a 
newly  raised  levy  of  cavaliy  on 
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BulliDgdon  Gammon^  iiotwithstand* 
kg'  the  wet ;  and  Giuce  sits  penshre 
erer  her  work;  and  Mary  reads  bey 
letters  with  a  flashed  cheek  and  a 
eontraeted  Inra^,  and  a  restless  tm** 

S'et  look  in  her  deep  blue  eye  th«t 
I  get  there  very  often  of  late,  sad 
tlutt  denotes  anything  Init  repose  ei 
adnd.  -  Suddenly  Ae  starts  and 
toms  paie  as  site  pmises  one  elabo- 
rately written  nnssiTe,  seented  and 
silk-boand,  and  inscribed  'These 
fbr  Mistress  Mary  Cave.  Ride, 
ride,  ride  T  aecording  to  the  polite 
Banner  of  the  time.  Alookofcon- 
sonHnate  seom  passes  orer  her  fea- 
tures as  she  reads  it  through  once 
more,  but  h^  Jhce  is  still  white; 
sad  she  drops  it  from  her  hand  upon 
tiie  carpet,  unmarired  by  her  pre* 
ooenpiea  companion.    Here  it  is :— » 

'  Tkege  far  Misireu  Mary  Ca»e* 

'GSNTLS  MiSTBBSS  MaBT — 

'Deij^n  to  aeeept  the  heartfelt 
sood  wishes,  none  the  less  sincere 
mr  that  Ihe  heart  hath  been  pierced 
and  mangled 'l^  1^  glances  of  your 
br%ht  eyes,  of  the  humblest  of  your 
daves ;  and  scorn  not  at  the  same 
"time  to  Touchsafe  your  favour  and 
interest  ta  one  who,  languislnng  to 
be  parted  from  so  much  beau^  as 
he  nath  left  at  Oxford,  and  specially 
at  MertoB  College,  where  Mistress 
Mary  reign»  second  to  none,  still 
endesYourethr  to  fdM  his  dutyre- 
hgiously  to  the  King  and  to  her 
Majesty,  as  Mistress  m.Kej  esteems 
to  be  the  devoir  of  a  knight  who 
hath  placed  himself  under  her  verT 
feet.  The  good  cause  in  whien 
it  is  my  pride  that  we  are  fellow- 
hbourers,  knguisheth  somewhat 
here  in  Gloucestershire,  more  f^rom 
want  of  unity  in  counsel  than  lirom 
anyla^  of  men  and  munitions  of 
war  in  the  field.  Would  his  blessed 
Majesty  bat  vouchsafe  to  confer 
open  ye«r  knight  and  slav^  a  sepa- 
rate and  iBdependen1>  command,  it 
is  not  too  much  to*  say  that  it  would 
he  is  my  power  to  muke  short  work 
mA  a  sneedy  accomit  olS  Waller, 
lAo  Kew  W!^  a  goodly  fbree  of 
Mvaliy  within  ten  miles  of  me.  It 
was  bat  last  Monday  that  a  small 
body  of  my  **  lambs,"  taking  their 
orders  direetly  from  myself,  beat  ap 
his  quarterf  within  a  mile  of  01ou- 

'  r,  and  drove  off  seventeen  of 
considerable 


spoil,  of  which  I  thought  the  less  aa 
eompared  with  that  which  might  be 
disne  but  for  the  imprabticabie  ^ 
tore  of  the  Commaiider-iB-Chief. 
G^rntle  Mistress  Mary  I  it  would 
not  be  unbecoming  in  you  to  im^ 
plore  our  graeioos  and  passiottstely- 
adored  Queen  to  hint  to  has  Uessed 
Majesty  tiiat  I  ^  indeed  bat  desire 
to  receive  my  orders  uader  hu  own 
hand,  as  I  should  in  this  wise  have 
more  authority  to  guide  the  council 
ef  the  army  thereby  to  obedience ; 
and  aa  my  requests  aire  mostly  de- 
nied out-of-hand  by  Prince  Bupert, . 
at  whose  di^osal  nevertheless  I  re^ 
moiin  Ibr  life  and  death,  as  his 
Majesty's  nephew  and  loving  kins'" 
man,  I  would  hun]l>lv  beg  a  posi- 
tive order  from  hie  Majesty  for  my 
undertakings,  te  dispose  the  officers 
more  eheenulljr  to  conduct  them, 
and  to  assure  ms  Majesty  that  the 
least  intimation  of  his  pleasure  is 
sufficient  to  make  me  run  thxough 
aR  manner  of  difficulties  and  haoard 
to  perform  my  duty,  and  to  prove 
mysetf  entirely  and  ^thlttlly  de- 
voted to  his  sacred  service.  As 
Mistress  Mary  hath  the  key  to  the 
heart  of  our  iMSfiuteous  and  bdoved 
Soverrign,  whose  will  must  ever  be 
law  with  aU  who  come  within  the 
sphere  of  her  enchantments,  me- 
thinks  that  a  word  spoken  in  season 
under  the  roef  of  Merton  College 
will  more  than  fulfil  all  my  most 
ardent  desires,  and  leave  me  nothing 
to  grieve  for  save  that  which  must 
ever  cause  me  to  languish  in  hope- 
less sorrow— the  adoration  which  it 
is  alike  my  prided  and  grief  to  enter- 
tain for  the  fairest  and  proudest 
dame  that  adorns  our  Engliui  Court. 

^l*rom  intelligence  I  receive  at 
sure  and  iriendhjr  hands,  I  learn  that 
Wihnot  is  wavering  r  and  some 
speech  is  even  abroad  of  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  Essex,  and 
an  intercepted  letter  from  Fimrifkx, 
which  ie  to  be  laid  before  the 
Council. 

'  Such  treadiery  would  merit  a 
summary  dismissal  from  his  office, 
and  demency  in  tins  ease  eould 
scarcely  be  extended  to  an  <^eer  of 
so  high  a  rank. 

^IXgby,  too^  is  far  from  bemg 
unsuspected;  and  should  these  two 
commAnda  bcoome  vacant,  it  would 
be  a  fertile  opportunity  for  the 
uniting  of  his  Majesty's  whole  body 
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of  horse  under  one  independent 
head,  acting  conjointly  with  Prince 
Bnpert,  wno  would  still  remain 
Commander-in-Chief,  but  deriving 
his  authority  direct  from  the  hand 
of  his  blessed  Majesty  himself. 

'  Should  events  work  in  this  direc- 
tion, I  can  safely  confide  in  your 
discretion  to  select  a  proper  time  at 
which  to  whisper  in  the  Queen's  ear 
the  humble  name  of,  sweet  Mistress 
Mary, 

.  '  Your  most  passionately-devoted 
and  faithful  knight  and  hum- 
ble slave, 

'George  GoBiNa. 

*PoH  scriptum, — The  despatches 
alluded  to  in  io6  Cipher  have  to- 
rived.  They  are  auplicate,  and 
were  delivered  to  me  yesterday  by 
an  honest  serving-man,  who  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life  and  his 
letters  from  a  party  of  Waller's 
horse. 

'  His  master,  it  seems,  was  sorely 
wounded,  and  led  off  prisoner  into 
Crloucester.  This  is  ot  less  account 
as  his  despatches  are  in  cipher,  and 
the  duplicates  are  safe.  He  is  one 
Master  BosviUe,  with  whom  I  am 
personally  well  aoquunted,  and 
whom  Mistress  Mary  may  deign  to 
remember  when  lying  wounded  by 
the  weapon  of  her  own  true  knight 
and  slave. 

'He  is  a  good  officer,  and  a  • 
mettlesome  lad  too.  I  would  fain 
have  him  back  with  us,  but  have 
nothing  io  exchange  against  him 
but  a  couple  of  scriveners  and  a 
canting  Puritan  divine;  the  latter 
I  shall  probably  hang.  Once  more 
—Fare  thee  well!' 

It  was  the  post  seriptum,  written 
in  her  correspondent's  own  natural 
off-hand  style,  and  very  different 
from  the  stilted  and  exaggerated 
form  of  compliment  and  innuendo 
contained  in  the  body  of  the  letter, 
which  drove  the  blood  from  Mary's 
cheek,  and  caused  her  bosom  to 
heave  so  restlessly  beneath  her 
bodice,  her  slender  foot  to  beat  so 
impatientlyuponthefloor.  Wounded 
and  a  prisoner !— and  this  so  soon 
after  his  illness,  when  weak  and 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  duel.  And  it  was 
her  doing—hers!  whom  he  loved 
BO  madly,  the  foolish  boy! — ^who 
counted  his  life  as  nothing  at  the 
mere  wave  of  her  hand.    Why  was 


she  so  eager  to  get  him  this  majority, 
for  which  she  had  so  implored  her 
unwilling  and  bantering  mistress? 
Why  had  she  sent  him  off  in  such  a 
hurry,  before  he  was  half  recovered, 
and  hardly  strong  enough  to  sit 
upon  his  horse?  And  then  of  course 
he  had  fought — so  like  him !  if^hen 
his  servant  wisely  ran  away.  .  And 
the  stem  Puritans  had  struck 
his  weakened  frame  to  the  earth ! 
Ah !  he  was  a  strong  bold  horseman 
when  he  was  well,  and  a  match  for 
the  best  of  them ;  but  now  his  arm 
was  powerless,  though  his  courage 
was  as  high  as  ever.  And  perhaps 
they  had  slashed  his  handsome  face 
— how  handsome  it  was !  and  what 
kind  eyes  those  were  that  used  to 
meet  hers  so  timidly  and  gentlv — 
and  he  was  a  prisoner — ^wounded, 
perhaps  dyin^.  And  she  shut  her 
eyes  and  fancied  she  saw  him,  pale 
and  faint,  in  his  cell— alone,  too,  all 
alone.  No,  that  should  never  be ! 
She  picked  the  letter  up,  and  once 
more  she  read  it  through  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  scarcely  noting  the 
fulsome  compliments,  the  strain  of 
selfish  intrigue,  and  only  dwelling 
on  the  ill-omened  and  distressing 
post  scriptum  which  Grorin^  had 
written  so  lightly ;  but  in  which,  to 
do  him  justice,  the  reckless  General 
showed  more  feeling  than  he  gene- 
rally did ;  and  even  as  she  read  she 
would  fain  have  given  utterance  to 
her  grief,  and  wrung  her  hands  and 
went  aloud. 

Self-command,  however,  we  need 
not  now  observe,  was  a  salientpoint 
in  Mary  Cave's  character.  What- 
ever she  may  have  known,  or  what- 
ever she  may  have  suspected,  she 
looked  at  Grace's  pale  face  and  de- 
jected attitude  and  held  her  tongue. 
There  was  a  sisterly  feeling  between 
these  two  far  stronger  than  was 
warranted  by  their  actual  relation- 
ship. Ever  since  their  late  intimacy, 
which  had  grown  closer,aud  closer 
in  the  quiet  shades  of  Bonghton, 
Mary  had  seemed  to  take  care  of 
her  gentle  friend,  Grace  in  return 
looking  up  to  her  protectress  with 
confidmg  attachment;  and  yet  there 
was  a  secret  between  them— a 
secret  at  which  neither  ventured 
to  hint,'  yet  with  which  each 
could  not  but  suspect  tke  other 
was  acquainted.  But  they  never 
came  to  an  explanation,  notwith- 
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standing.  We  believe  women  never 
do.  We  believe  that,  however  un- 
reservedly they  may  confide  in  a 
brother,  a  lover,  or  a  husband,  they 
never  lajr  their  hearts  completely 
bare  beK>re  one  of  their  own  sex; 
Perhaps  they  are  right;  perhaps 
thev  know  each  other  tao  well. 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty 
in  Mary's  path,  for  to  succour  Bos-» 
viUe  at  all  nazards  we  need  hardly 
say  sl^e  had  resolved,  even  on  her 
first  perusal  of  the  letter.  In  whom 
was  she  to  confide  P  to  whom  could 
she  entrust  the  secret  of  his  failure 
and  capture  without  letting  the  bad 
news  reach  Grace's  ears  P  Sir  Giles? 
•»-the  stout  old  Cavalier  never  could 
keep  a  secret  in  his  life ;  his  child 
womd  worm  it  all  out  of  him  the 
first  time  she  sat  on  his  knee  for 
two  minutes  after  sapper.  The 
Queen  P— that  volatile  lady  would 
not  only  put  the  very  worst  con- 
struction upon  her  motives,  but 
would  detail  the  whole  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  her  to  each  of  her 
household  separately,  under  strict 
promises  of  secresy,  no  doubt,  which 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  general 
proclamation  by  the  herald  mng-at- 
arms. 

Of  the  courtiers  she  could  scarcely 
bethink  herself  of  one  who  was  not 
so  busily  engaged  in  some  personal 
and  selfish  intrigue  as  to  nave  no 
room  for  any  other  consideration 
whatsoever,  who  would  not  scruple 
to  sacrifice  honour  and  mercy  and 
good  feeling  merely  to  score  up,  so 
to  speak,  another  point  in  the  game. 
What  to  do  forBosville  and  how  to 
do  it — ^this  was  the  problem  Mary 
had  to  solve;  and  resolute  as  she 
generally  was,  full  of  expedients  and 
fertile  in  resources,  she  was  now 
obliged  to  confess  herself  fairly  at 
her  wit's  end. 

It  so  fell  out,  however,  that  the 
blind  deity  whom  men  call  Chance 
and  gods  Destiny,  who  never  helps 
us  till  we  are  at  the  very  utmost 
extremity,  befriended  Mary  through 
the  medidm  of  the  very  last  person 
about  the  Court  in  whom  she  would 
have  dreamt  of  confiding — an  indi- 
vidual who  perhaps  was  more  selfish, 
intriguing,  and  reckless  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  royal  circle,  pift  together, 
but  who,  being  a  woman,  and  con- 
sequently bom  an  angel,  had  still 
retained  a  scarce  perceptible  leaven- 


ing  of  the  celestial  nature  from 
whioh  she  had  fallen. 

As  Mary  sat  that  evening,  pensive 
and  graver  than  her  wont,  in  the 
Queen's  withdrawing-room,  Ladv 
Carlisle  crossed  the  anartment  with 
her  calm  brow  andaecorous  step, 
and  placedherself  by  her  side.  She 
liked  Mary  Cave,  as  far  as  it  was  in 
her  nature  to  like  one  of  her  own 
sex.  Perhaps  she  recognised  in 
Mary  somewhat  of  her  own  positive 
character  —  the  uncompromising 
force  of  will  that,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  marches  directly  on  towards  its 
purpose  steadfast  and  unwavering, 
not  to  be  moved  from  the  path  by 
any  consideration  of  danger  or  of 
pify,  and  like  the  volume  of  a  mighty 
river  forcing  its  way  through  every 
obstacle  wil^  silent  energy. 

She  sat  quietly  down  by  Mary's 
side  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  with  a 
sympathizing  and  plamtive  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  like  a  consum- 
mate actress  as  she  was. 

'  It  is  bad  news  I  have  to  break  to 
you,  Mistress  Cave,'  she  whispered, 
bending  her  graceful  head  over  the 
other's  work,  *  if  indeed  you  know 
it  not  already.  That  liandsome 
Captain  Bosville  who  was  stabbed 
by  Goring- has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels !  Jermyn  only  heard 
it  this  evening ;  I  think  he  is  tell- 
ing the  Queen  now.  They  have  got 
him  in  prison  at  Gloucester,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn.  He  must  be  saved 
by  some  means.  Heaven  forefend 
he  should  be  sacrificed  by  those 
villains!' 

Mary's  heart  was  fall :  she  could 
only  falter  out  the  word  'ex- 
changed.' 

'Exchangedr  repeated  Lady  Car- 
lisle, now  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
'  Do  you  not  know — have  you  not 
heard  P  Since  they  hanged  our 
Irish  officers  in  the  north  the.  Coun- 
cil has  ordered  reprisals.  Fairfax, 
Ireton,  Cromwell — all  of  them  are 
furious.  They  will  hang  every 
Eoyalist  prisoner  they  take  now! 
It  was  but  last  week  Prince  Eupert 
strung  thirteen  Boundheads  upon 
one  0^  tree :  they  must  have  heard 
of  it  by  this  time. .  Poor  Bosville  is 
in  the  utmost  danger.  We  talked 
of  it  but  now  in  the  presence-cham- 
ber. Even  Jermyn  is  in  despair. 
Alas !  'tis  a  sad  business.' 
Mary  turned  sick  and  white.  Was 
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it  even  b&?  The  zooxa  seened  t0 
smin  round  witii  liar,  mid  Jjsdf 
CWiiflk's  vcnoe  was  as  tke  rush  of 
snmr  'waton  in  ker  «Ar. 

'It  k  hc^eM  to  talk  of  ex« 
c^baageB,'  proeeeded  iifir  ladyalr^  ia 
a  toae^  real  pity  fortke  too  obiniOBf 
distress  of  &ir  listener.  She  had 
onee  had  a  «6ift  fikee  in  that  eor* 
isQ^ted  iieart,  aye,  ionf  belbire  she 
wtLS  dcuBsiedwithJStraiKKrd'a  fame,  or 
k»ed  by  Pym's  |K)hjtical  iBfluenee; 
before  A»  had  s^d  h^ .  lovdiy 
womanhood  for  a  eovonset,  and  bar* 
tered  the  peaee  she  eoold  nerw 
know  again  for  emptj  splendoiac. 
'Intezest  ninst  be  namie  with  the 
Faritament.  Some  o£  t^e  rishig 
leMa  mast  be  eirjoled.  Essex  is  in 
disgrace  with  them  sow,  and  Esaes 
is  of  no  nse,  or  I  imd  brought  the 
]»ri8oner  eafe  eEm^swf  own  hand 
m  a  week  ham  Hub  iaar.  Bat  they 
aze  ali  alike,  my  dear.  Courtiers  mM. 
Poritans,  generals  and  «tateamen^ 
Cavaliers  and  Eonndheads,  all  are 
men,  weak  and  rain,  aU  ave  alike 
fook,  and  all  ate  al&e  to  be  won^ 
An  ejBPortmiurtbe  made,  and  we  ean 
save  him.' 

'What  would  yon  doP'  gasped 
poor  Mary,  her  self-^tonisiand  now 
eoB»Dlei;ely  deserting  her. 

*'  Do !'  repeated  h^  ladyship,  with 
her  soft  lispinff  voice  and  danpied 
smile;  'I  womd  heg  him  a  &«e 
pardon  if  I  dragged  Cromwell  round 
the  room  on  my  baj»  knees  for  it^ 
or  die  with  him,'  she  added  bea^eath 
her  breath,  'if  I  wa%-  eared  one 
snap  of  the  fingers  about  the  man  I! 

She  was  no  eoward,  my  Lady 
Carlisle,  and  there  was  more  of  the 
tigress  about  her  than  the  la^e 
boiuty  of  her  skin. 


THE  "SLAS  OF  DBSTIKT. 

In  an  open  apaee,  long  since  built 
over  by  an  incsseanng  population, 
bnt  forming  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write  alternately  a  pkv  and  drill- 
ground  for  the  godly  iohabitants  of 
Gloucester;  is  djpawn  up  a  regiment 
of  heavy  cavalry^  singularly  well 
iqypointed  as  to  all  the  details  of 
harness  and  luneseifleBh  which  eon* 
stitiite  the  efficiency  of  dragoons* 
The  troopezB  exhibit  strength,  t^vor 
Bietry,  and  actu9ii,bo«e  to  eanry  the 


•tidwart  we^t^ht  of  dieir  riders,  and 
Mood  to  execute  the  Ibreed  marches 
and  ra|»d  evolutions  which  are  the 
very  essence  of  cavalry  tactics.  The 
Vk&BL  themselves  are  worthy-^  a 
dose  ^i^eetion.    Picked  iresn  the 
flower  of  fing^mid's  yeomaory.&iCMBa 
the  Buddie  class  oi  iarmeraana  pett^ 
aqnkes  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
counties,  their  fine  stature  and  beoad 
shoidders    denote    that     physical 
strength  which  independent  agri- 
eultural  labour  eo  surely  produees, 
whilst  their  stem  brows,  ^ve  &ees^ 
a2kd  manly  tijndght  bearing,  distin« 
gnish  them  &Qm  such  of  thenr  fellows 
as  have  not  ^et  exnexseneed  the  in* 
niration  derived  uom  military  con* 
ndoicB  mingled  with  j^igious  aeal. 
These  are  uie  men  who  ai^  firmly 
persnaded  that  on  their  weapons 
depends  the  government  of  earth 
and  he»ren ;  mat  they  are  predes* 
tined  to  win  dominion   here  and 
gkxry  hereafter  witii  their  own  strong 
arms ;  that  their  parad^e,  like  that 
of  the  Moslem  eothnsiast,  is  to 
be  won  awQrd*inrhand,  and  that  a 
violent  dea&  is  the  aurest  .passiK»t 
to  eternal  life.    Fanatics  are  they, 
and  of  the  wildest  olaas,  bnt  they 
are  also  stem  disciplinarians.    £n- 
tiiuaiasm  is  a  gkmous  quality,  ;no 
doubt,  but  it  has  seldom  turned  the 
tide  of  a  general  action  when  un* 
supp^^d  by  discipline :  it  is  the 
combination  of  the  two  that  is  in^ 
eineible.    Thus  did  tbe  swarms  of 
the  g^eat  Arab  Impostor  overran 
the  ndrest  porti^m  of  Europe,  and 
the  chivalrous  knights  of  the  Cross 
charge  hoxne  with  ^eir  knees  in 
rest  at  Jerusalem.    Thus  in  la|er 
times    were     the     high-oouraged 
loyalists  broken  and  scattered  at 
M^ton  Moor,  Kod  the   tide  of 
victory   at  I^aaeby   turned   to   a 
shamefril   and   irrevocaUe  defeat. 
Beep  as  is  the  infinence  of  religious 
seal,  doi^bly  as  is  tiiat  man  armed 
who  fights  imder  the   banner  of 
r^teousness,  it  is  over  life  and  not 
death  that  it  exercises  its  peculiar 
swi^.    A  hi^h  sense  of  honour,  a 
redaess  spirit  of  ambition,  the  ro* 
mantie  enthusiasm  of  glory,  will 
face  shot  and  steel  ae  fearlessly  at 
the  devout  confidence  of  £uth ;  and 
the  drinking,  swaggering  unprin* 
cipled  troopem  of  Gk>ring,  JJonsford, 
and  such  as  they,  for  a  lonf  time 
proved  a  2Ba,tch,  aoid  moie^ian  a 
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maAA,  for  ilie  «odij  MidBen  of  tlw 
Futisnent.     &  vat  the  <!Eiis<ew 

■pmd^dnli,tbat  tamed  tk»  aeele 
ct  laiic  tiiat  coifideBee  jnd  tluA 
d^  the  |;Rm  PoritM  dnfioons  earn 
now4«({aniBg  o&  the  pflnub-^nMuid 
jttGloaeeBter. 

Uejr  «t  their  hoctei  w  only 
SngiiuEmai  4»n,  the  only  seity 
manawer,  that  is  at  ell  adapted  to 
the  pK^fdanre  poiv«n  cf«&  English 
hone,  A  vetj  difiereBt  animai  nrom 
that  ai  way  other  cooiitEy.  They 
are  anaed  with  long  eiraight  cot- 
aad-thrast  iwoidB,  two-ed^d  a&d 
haehet-hilted,  gUttennff  and  ehar^ 
aa  raaovt,  witii  hoce  Larae-yuitok 
of  the  be^  k>dca  aM  worhanship, 
with  the  ihoirt  handy  mueonetooti, 
deadhr  &r  o«fepost  dis^,a&d  hanfb^ 
read^  «t  the  lap.  BreastphiteB 
and  baclcpieeei  of  ateei  enfaanoe  the 
eoBfidenee  inapned  by  failh,  and 
the  aiea  ride  to  and  fro  hi  their 
armour  with  the  very  look  and  aiv 
of  iBvinciblee.  Yes,  these  are  the 
LpoBaides  —  the  Ubeoovm  Irooeidei 
that  tamed  the  deBtixdei  of  Eng* 
kiidl 

They  are  drawn  up  in  open  columa; 
wai^i^  iat  the  irord  oi  coamand. 
Thar  eqvadroae  are  dreased  with ' 
wathetiwitical  pieeisioa ;  their  dia- 
tueea  ooneet  toaniacfa—woe  bete 
the  eolpit,  ofieer  or  aoldi«r,  who 
fidk  ia  the  moet  trifling  of  sneh 
mimmtim.  The  eye  of  the  oom^- 
■neder  would  diaoover  hia  in  a 
twinldiiig — that  eeBmander  aittiiij^ 
there  so  sqoare  and  eosect  ooi  his 
^eod  horae.  I^ke  all  great  men,  he 
IS  aot  above  detail :  he  woald  detect 
a  bsBlteiL  awry  as  readily  as  the  rout 
ef  a.  division. 

He  seans  his  f »v«uxite  regiment 
with  a<|aiek,  bold,  aatufied  gla-aee— 
the  gknee  of  a  pmetised  workman 
athistools.  There  is  no  peenliarrly 
ia  hoB  dress  or  appoii^feiaeots  to  die- 
ttagoiah  him  fakm.  a  simple  tvooper, 
his  horse  is  perhaps  the  most  power- 
fol  and  the  speediest  on  the 
groviid,  and  he  s^  in  the  saddle 
with  a  rare  combination  of  strength 
and  ease;  in  every  other  respect 
his  exterior  is  siaqple  and  unremark- 
lAle.  He  even  seems  to  affeet  a 
I  of  attire  not  hi  removed 
L  alotii,  and  in  mesrd  to  cSean^ 
of  Itnoi  asd  brightness  of 
aseo«tmmento  preeents  a  strikiiig 


eotttraet  to  FaMoc,  Hasison* 
other  of  the  Paihaaentai 
who  vie  with  liair  €Sava 
gooists  in  tiie  spleMbor  ef  their 


It  is  the  aua^a  vrnoe  whi(^  arwsts 
immediate  attentka.  Haodi  ami 
de^,  tbsxe  is  yet  something  so  eon- 
fideait  and  impeessive  in  its  tones* 
that  the  listener  feels  at  enee  its 
aateral  element  is  eommand*  aye, 
ooBUBSsnd,  too,  when  theemergesicy 
is  iamiaent,  the  stora  at  its 
gieatest  videaee.  It  ionem  him  to 
seam  the  festores  sad  versea  of  the 
^eaher,  aad  he  behotds  a  s^nara^ 
powerfol  man  of  middle  stataae, 
tooeely  aad  awkwardly  made,  hot 
in  the  iahersi  moohl  that  promises 
mat  ]^ysioal  strength,  with  ooaiae 
heads  and  feet,  sodh  as  the  patrici^a 
pretesids  are  never  seen  in  his  owa 
ffaee,  and  with  a  depth  of  chest 
whaoh  readily  aeooants  £ot  the 
pow«rM  tones  of  that  aatharitative 
vmce.  This  vigorous  frame  is  sor* 
momited  by  a  eountenanee  that, 
without  lOie  slightest  prBtensions  to 
eomdinoM,  cannot  but  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  beholder.  The 
secmng  Cavaliers  may  jeer  at 'sed- 
nosed  N/AW  butt  Cromwell's  fsLoe  is 
ihe  face  of  a  great  men.    The  san« 


if  we  may  so  speak,  the  materM 
strength  of  the  laiad,  is  denoted  by 
the  deep  ruddy  ceionring  of  the 
skin.  The  strong  broad  j  aw  belong 
to  the  deoidedaad  immovable  will 
of  a  man  of  action*  capaUe  of 
carrying  out  the  tdiomg^its  thai  are 
matured  beneath  those  prominexd; 
teo^ples,  from  which  the  tain  hair  is 
already  worn  awa^ ;  and  although 
the  nose  is  somewnat  large  and  full, 
the  mouth  somewhat  coarse  and 
wide,  these  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics seem  less  the  br^vi  of  in- 
dulgenee  and  sensuality  than  the 
adjuaets  of  a  rise,  manly  nature 
almost  always  tae  accompaniment 
of  great  pJiysioal  power.  Though 
the  eyes  are  small  and  deep-set,  they 
glow  like  coals  of  fire;  when  ex- 
isted or  angered  (for  the  Oeneral's 
temper  »  &oae  of  the  sweetest,  and 
he  has  more  difficulty  in  comsnand- 
ing  it  than  in  eaforeing  the  obe- 
dienee  of  an  army),  they  seem  to 
Hash  out  sparks  from  beneath  his 
heavy  head-piece.  *A  winning  smile 
is  on  his  cooaitenaaee  bow.    The 
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Jxonaides  have  executed  an  '  advance 
in  line'  that  brings  them  up  even 
and  regular  as  a  wall  of  steel  to  his 
yery  horse's  head,  and  the  reflection 
steals  pleasantly  across  his  mind, 
that  the  tools  are  fit  for  service  at 
last,  that  the  tedious  process  of  dis- 
cipline will  ere  long  bring  him  to 
the  glorious  moment  of  gratified 
ambition. 

A  new  officer  has  this  morning 
been  appointed  to  the  regiment. 
He  seems  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  duty,  and  manoeuvres  his 
squadron  with  the  ready  skill  of 
a  veteran.  Already  George  Effing- 
ham has  caught  the  Puritan  lode 
and  tone.  Already  he  has  made 
no  little  progress  in  Cromwell's 
good  graces.  That  keen  observing 
eye  has  discovered  a  tool  calcu- 
lated to  do  good  service  in  ex- 
tremity. A  desperate  man,  bankrupt 
in  earthly  hopes,  and  whose  piety 
is  far  exceeded  by  his  fanaticism, 
is  no  contemptible  recruit  for 
the  ranks  of  tne  Ironsides,  when 
he  brings  with  him  a  frame  of 
adamant,  a  heart  of  steel,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  a  cavalry  officer.  Pale,  gaunt, 
and  worn,  looking  ten  years  older 
than  when  he  last  saw  these  same 
troopers  at  Newbury,  Effingham 
still  works  with  the  eager,  restless 
zeal  of  a  man  who  would  fain  stifle 
remembrance  and  drive  reflection 
from  his  mind. 

The  line  breaks  into  column  once 
more — the  squadrons  wheel  rapidly, 
the  rays  of  a  winter  sun  flashing 
from  their  steel  head-pieces  and 
breastplates — the  horses  snort  and 
ring  their  bridles  cheerily — the 
word  of  command  flies  sonorous 
from  line  to  line — the  General 
gallops  to  and  fro,  pleased  with  the 

Srogress  of  the  mimic  war — the 
rill  is  going  on  most  satisfactoril;*^, 
when  a  small  escort  of  cavalry  is 
seen  to  approach  the  parade-ground, 
and  remains  at  a  cautious  distance 
from  the  manoeuvres.  An  officer 
flaunting  in  scarf  and  feathers 
singles  himself  out,  gallops  up  to 
the  General,  and  salutes  with  his 
drawn*  sword  as  he  makes  his  report. 
Cromwell  thunders  out  a  'Halt!* 
that  brings  every  charger  upon  his 
haundies.  The  men  are  permitted 
to  dismoimt;  the  officers  gather 
round  their  chief,  and  Harrison— 


fot  it  is  Harrison— who  has  just 
arrived,  sits  immovable  upon  his 
horse,  witji  his  sword-point  lowered, 
waiting  to  learn  the  General's  plea- 
sure as  to  the  disposal  of  his  pri- 
soner, whose  sex  makes  it  a  some- 
what puzzling  matter  to  decide. 

'  They  have  made  reprisals  upon 
us,'  said  Cromwell,  in  his  deep,  harsh 
tones,  patting  and  making  much  of 
the  good  horse  under  him.  '  Man  or 
woman,  let  the  prisoner  be  placed 
in  secure  ward.  Verily,  we  are 
more  merciful  than  just  in  that  we 
spare  the  weaker  sex.  The  Malig- 
nants  deal  more  harshly  with  the 
saints.  Their  blood.be  on  their 
own  head !'  he  added,  solemnly. 

Harrison  tunied  his  horse's  head 
to  depart.  Little  cared  he,  that 
reckless  soldier,  how  they  disposed 
of  the  lady  he. had  taken  prisoner ; 
he .  was  thinking  how  he  should 
billet  the  men  and  horses  he  had 
brought  in,  not  of  the  fate  of  his 
imhappy  captive. 

'  Stay,'  said  Cromwell,  '  dismiss 
the  soldiers,  and  bring  the  Malig- 
nant woman  hither.  I  will  myself 
question  her  ere  she  be  placed  in 
ward.' 

As  he  spoke  he  dismounted,  and 
entered  a  large  stone  building  con- 
verted into  a  barrack,  attended  by 
a  few  of  his  officers,  amongst  whom 
was  Effingham,  and  followed  by 
the  prisoner  under  escort  of  two 
stalwart  troopers,  who  'advanced' 
their  mus(][uetoons  with  a  ludicrous 
disinclination  thus  to  guard  an 
enemy  of  the  softer  sex. 

The  prisoner  was  a.  fair,  hand- 
some woman  in  the  prime  of  her 
beauty.  She  was  dressed  in  a  lady's 
riding-gear  of  her  time,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  masculine  cha- 
racter, was  powerless  to  diminish 
her  feminine  attractions  ,*  and  looked 
thoroughly  exhausted  and  worn  out 
by  physical  fatigue.  Yet  was  there 
a  haughty  turn  about  her  head,  an 
impatient  gesture  of  her  gloved 
hand,  that  denoted  the  spirit  within 
was  dauntless  and  indomitable  as 
ever. 

The  instant  that  the  short  cloak 
she  wore  was  removed,  and  the 
beaver  hitherto  slouched  over  her 
face  taken  ofi'by  Cromwell's  orders, 
an  operation  which  allowed  a  pro- 
fusion of  rich  brown  hair  to  fall 
nearly    to    her   waist,   Effingham 
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started  as  if  lie  had  been  shot.  .  He 
would  liaFe  spoken,  but  an  impe- 
rions  glance  from  the  prisoner 
seemed  to  freeze  the  words  upon  his 
lips.  He  held  his  peace,  and  stood 
there,  deadly  pale,  and  trembling 
like  a  child. 

Harrison's  report  was  soon  made, 
and  amounted  to  this : — 

That  ia  his  duty  of  patrolling  the 
open  country  lyiug  nearest  to 
Goring's  outposts,  and  visiting  his 
Tidettes,  he  had  espied  a  lady 
mounted  on  a  good  horse,  who  had 
ridden  boldly  into  the  centre  of  his 
escort,  and  demanded  to  be  con- 
ducted at  once  to  Gloucester  and 
brought  before  Cromwell — ^that  she 
avowed  she  belonged  to  the  Eoyalist 
party,  but  had  abandoned  their 
cause,  and  was  the  bearer  of  im- 
portant papers,  which  were  to  be 
i«d  before  Cromwell  alone — ^that  on 
his  proposition  that  she  should  be 
searched  for  these  papers,  and  a 
corporal's  attempting  to  do  so,  she 
had  snapped  a  pistol  in  the  sub- 
officer's  face,  wluch  providentially 
flashing  in  the  pan,  only  singed  his 
beard  and  eyeorows — ^that  out  of 
respect  to  Cromwell  he  had  brought 
her  on  without  further  violence, 
'though  that  she  has  not  some 
evil  intentions  I  never  can  believe,* 
c<mclnded  Harrison, '  for  she  is  the 
very  first  woman  I  ever  came  across 
yet  that  could  ride  nearly  a  dozen 
miles  and  never  open  her  lips  to 
speak  a  word,  good  or  bad.' 

The  General  scanned  his  prisoner 
carefully.  His  usual  tact  and  dis- 
cernment were  here  at  fault.  *  Wor 
man !'  he  said,  rudely  and  sternly, 

*  what  want  you  here— -whence  came 
you — ^and  why  venture  you  thus 
amongst  the  people  of  the  Lord  P' 

*I  would  see  Cromwell  alone,' 
replied  Mary  Cave  (for  Mary  Cave 
it  was,  as  Effingham  too  surely 
knew),  and  she  no  longer  looked 
exhausted  and  fatigued,  but  the 
blood  came  back  to  her  cheek,  the 
haughtv  turn  to  her  head  and  neck, 
the  indomitable  curve  to  her  lip, 
as  she  felt  the  crisis  had  come,  and 
her  spirit  mounted  with  the  occasion. 

*  I  have  ridden  far  and  fast  to  see 
yon.  General,'  she  added,  with  a 
certain  tone  of  irony  in  her  voice ; 
*you  ¥rill  not  refuse  to  grant  an 
interview  when  a  lady  asks  it.' 

Effingham  felt  a  strange  thrill  to 
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hear  her  voice.  How  it  took  him 
back  to  that  which  seemed  now 
some  other  stage  of  existence, 
albeit  so  short  a  time  ago.  How 
associated  she  was  in  his  mind  with 
that  other  one.  To  him,  though 
'  she  was  not  the  Eose,  she  had  been 
near  the  Rose,*  and  he  would  wil- 
lingly at  that  moment  have  given  a 
year  of  his  life  to  ask  tidings  of  her 
whose  name  was  still  nestling  at  his 
heart. 

Cromwell  hesitated.  Boldschemer, 
undaunted  soldier  as  he  was,  he  en- 
tertained a  morbid  dread  of  assassi- 
nation, a  dread  that  in  later  days, 
when  in  the  full  flush  of  his  pro- 
sperity and  seated  on  the  throne, 
caused  him  to  wear  proof-armour 
on  all  public  occasions  under  his 
clothes. 

He  had  read,  too,  of  women  who 
would  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  a  political  cause ;  his  own 
enterprising  spirit  told  him  how 
readily  it  was  possible  to  encounter 
certain  death  for  a  great  object; 
and  this  lady  did  not  look  as  if  she 
was  likely  to  shrink  from  any  despe- 
rate deed  because  of  its  danger. 
And  yet  to  fear  a  woman !  Psna ! 
it  seemed  absurd.  He  would  ^ant 
her  the  interview  she  desired; 
though,  according  to  Harrbon's  re- 
port, she  had  been  so  ready  with 
her  pistol,  she  was  now  obviously 
disarmed;  besides,  he  was  well 
guarded,  surrounded  by  his  troopers 
and  his  friends.  He  looked  upon 
his  officers  for  the  most  part  trust- 
worthy, feariess  veterans,  whose 
courage  and  fidelity  he  had  already 
tried  on  many  a  well-fought  fieldf. 
Effingham  alone  was  a  new  acquain- 
tance, and  his  quick  eye  caught  the 
expression  of  George's  countenance 
watching  the  prisoner's  face. 

*Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
lady  P'  said  he,  in  short,  imperious 
tones,  and  turning  sharply  round 
upon  his  new  officer,  with  a  frown  * 
of  displeasure  gathering  on  his  thick 
brows. 

*  Youmay  speak  the  truth.  Captain 
Effingham !'  said  Mary,  with  a  look 
of  quiet  contempt. 

Thus  adjured,  Effingham  hesi- 
tated no  longer  to  acknowledge  his 
acouaintance  with  the  beautiful 
'  Malignant.' 

*  Mistress  Mary  Cave  is  too  well 
known  at  the  Court  not  to  have  won 
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the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
who  hifre  ever  breathed  that  pol« 
luted  atmosphere.  I  will  answer 
for  her  &ith  and  honesty  with  mj 
head.  If  she  fail  you,  my  life  shall 
be  for  the  life  of  her.' 

Mary  thanked  him  with  a  grate- 
fill  glance. 

'Ihaye  a  boon  to  ask  of  you, 
Gl^ieral ;  a  bargain  to  drive,  if  you  , 
wOl.    Grant  me  the   interview    I 
require,  and  bid  me  go  in  peace.' 

Cromwell  signed  to  her  to  follow 
him  into  a  smaller  apartment,  ia 
which  a  fire  waa  burning,  and  which 
contained  a  chair,  a  writing-table, 
and  a  few  articles  of  rough  comfort, 

'  Captain  Effingham,'  he  said,  in 
]us« short,  stem  tones,  'place  two 
sentries  at  the  door.  Bemain  your- 
self within  call.  Madam,  I  am  now. 
at  your  service.  Speak  on ;  we  are 
ak>ne.' 

He  defied  his  heavy  head-piece, 
placed  it  on  the  writing-table,  and 
was  about  to  throw  himself  into  the 
chair.  The  General  was  no  polished 
courtier — above  all,  no  woman -wor- 
shipper— ^but  there  was  that  in  Maiy 
Cave's  bearing  which  checked  his 
first  impulse,  and  bade  him  stand 
up  respectfully  before  his  priaqner. 

Never  in  all  her  life  before  had 
Mary  such  need  to  call  up  the 
presence  of  mind  and  resolution 
that  formed  so  important  a  part  of 
her  character.  Here  she  stood,  a 
gentle,  soft-nurtured  lady,  brought 
up  in  all  the  exaggerated  refine- 
ment of  a  court,  before  her  bitterest 
enemy,  the  most  uncompromising 
as  he  was  the  most  powerful  cham- 
pion of  her  adversanes*  party.  Com- 
pletely in  his  power,  dependent  on 
nis  generosity  for  immunity  from 
exposure,  insult— nay,  death  itself 
(for,  alas !  the  exasperated  feelings 
aroused  by  the  cruelties  practised 
on  both  sides  were  not  always  re- 
strained by  consideration  for  age  or 
sex) ;  and,  save  for  her  accidental 
meetintr  with  Effingham,  whom  she 
had  little  expected  to  see  here, 
utterly  friendless  in  the  rebel  camp. 
This  was  the  interview  that  she  had 
been  looking  forward  to  for  days, 
that  she  had  so  prayed  and  hoped 
might  be  accomplished ;  that,  seem- 
ing tolerably  easy  when  seen  from 
a  distance,  Jjad  been  the  goal  to 
which  all  her  schemes  and  wishes 
tended;    and   now    that   she  was 


actually  face  to  face  with  Cromwell, 
she  shook  from  head  to  foot  as  she 
had  never  trembled  in  her  Hfe  be- 
fore—but once. 

His  manner,  though  reserved, 
became  less  stem  than  at  first. 
Show  us  the  man  of  any  |»x>fes8ion, 
soldier,  statesman,  Puritan,  or  arch- 
bishop, from  eighteen  to  eighty  (a 
fair  margin),-  on  whom  beauty,  real 
womanly  beauty,  makes  no  impres- 
sion, and  we  will  show  you  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 
'  '  Beassure  yourself,  madam,'  said 
Cromwell,  with  a  tone  of  kindness 
in  his  harsh  voice ;  *  I  do  not  to- 
day hei^r  the  name  of  Mistresa 
Mary  Cave  for  the  first  time.  I 
can  safely  affirm  I  would  long  ago 
have  given  much  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  lady  who  thus  volunta- 
rily surrenders  herself  as  a  priaonar. 
I  have  yet  to  learn  what  brings  her 
into  the  very  stronghold  of  the 
enemy.  Had  dlie  been  a  man, 
there  had  been  a  price  on  her 
head.' 

These  words  were  alarming ;  but 
the  smile  that  stole  over  the  Gene- 
ral's face  was  softer  and  kindlier 
than  his  wont. 

Mary  began  her  answer  with  a 
degree  of  composure  far  too  obvious 
not  to  be  afiected. 

*  I  am  come,'  said  she,  '  to  nego- 
tiate the  exchange  of  a  prisoner. 
A  messenger  might  have  lingered, 
letters  been  intercepted,  even  a 
white  flag  outraged,  so,  General — 
so — I  came  myself.  Major  Bosville 
is  languishing,  perhaps  dying,  in 
Gloucester  gaol.  May  he  not  be 
ransomed,  can  he  not  be  exchanged  F 
Any  sum  of  money,  any  number  of 
prisoners — aye,  ten  for  one.* 

Cromwell's  brow  grew  dark. 
*  You  ask  too  much,  madam,'  he 
replied,  shaking  his  head  sternly. 
*lhat  officer  hes  even  now  under 
sentence  of  death.  He  has  refused 
to  give  any  information  concerning 
the  strength  or  movements  of  the 
enemy.  A  confirmed  Malignant,  he 
shall  die  the  death !  Hath  not 
Kupert  slain  in  cold  blood  thirteen 
godly  warriors  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands?  The  blood  of  the 
Lord's  anointed  cries  aloud  for 
vengeance  !  God  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  I  smite  not  root  and 
branch,  till  the  Amalekite  is  de- 
stroyed out  of  the  land !' 
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He  WW  ekafing  now — angry  and 
lestlew,  like  some  noble  beast  of 
prej. 

Mary  fitted  the  last  arrow  to  her 
bowstnng.  'You  know  me.  Gene- 
ral,' she  said,  with  something  of  h^ 
old  prond  air.  'You  know  my 
]K>wer,  my  influence,  my  informa- 
tion. Listen;  I  will  bny  Bosville's 
life  of  yon.  Yon  shall  make  your 
own  terms.' 

Cromwell  smiled.  Perhaps  he  had 
his  priyate  o^nion  of  these  lady- 
politicians,  these  fair  intriguers  with 
the  Queen  at  their  head,  who  ham* 
pered  the  counsels  of  their  friends 
ur  more  effectually  than  they  anti- 
mMited  the  designs  of  their  enemies. 
He  was  perfectly  courteous  but 
somewhat  nronical  in  his  reply. 

•  You  cannot  bribe  me,  madam,* 
said  he,  'raluable  as  I  doubt  not 
is  the  price  you  offer.  Your  infor- 
mation may  or  may  not  be  far 
superior  to  my  own—your  talent 
for  intrigue  doubtless  many  degrees 
finer.  I  am  a  simple  solaier ;  my 
duty  lies  plain  before  me.  I  will 
have  blood  for  blood,  and'  I  have 
the  warrant  of  Scripture  for  my 
determination.' 

Poor  Mary!  she  broke  down 
altogether  now.  The  bold  warrior- 
spirit,  the  craft  of  statesmanship, 
we  artificial  pride  of  rank  and  sta- 
tion, all  gars  way  before  the  over- 
whelming flood  of  womanly  pity  and 
womanly  fear.  She  seized  the 
Greneral's  rough  coarse  hand  in  both 
her  own,  so  white  and  soft  by  the 
contrast.  Ere  he  could  prevent  her, 
she  pressed  it  to  her  lips :  she  bent 
over  it,  and  clung  to  it,  and  folded 
it  to  her  bosom.  Down  on  her 
knees  she  implored  him,  she  be- 
sought him,  she  prayed  to  him,  with 
tears  and  sobs,  to  spare  the  priso- 
ner's life.  Her  pnde  was  fallen 
altogether  now,  her  humiliation 
complete.  It  was  no  longer  the 
stately  Mary  Cave,  the  Queen's 
minion,  the  adviser  of  statesmen, 
the  ornament  of  a  Court,  but  a 
broken-hearted  woman  pleading  for 
life  and  death. 

'  Save  him,  General,'  she  gasped, 
eazing  wildly  up  in  his  face ;  '  save 
him,  for  mercy's  sake,  as  you  hope 
to  be  saved  yourself  at  the  last  day ! 
What  is  it  to  you  a  life  the  more  or 
less?  What  is  your  authority 
worth  if  you  can  hesitate  to  exercise 


it  for  so  trifling  a  matter?  Is 
Cromwell  so  completely  under  the 
orders  of  Fairfax,  so  subservient  to 
Ireton,  such  a  sworn  slave  of  the 
Parliament,  that  in  his  own  camp 
he  cannot  extend  mercy  to  whom  he 
willP' 

Her  woman's  instinct  told  her 
through  all  her  distress  and  all  her 
confusion  where  lay  the  weak  point 
in  the  fortress  she  assailed ;  bid  her 
attack  him  through  his  pride,  his 
self-respect,  his  jealousy  of  com- 
mand; and  dimmed  as  were  her 
eyes  with  tears,  she  saw  she  had  shot 
her  arrow  home. 

Cromwell  flushed  a  deeper  red  up 
to  his  very  temples,  the  scowl  upon 
his  bent  brows,  and  the  conspicuous  . 
wart  over  his  ri^ht  eye,  lending  an 
ominous  and  sinister  expression  to 
his  whole  countenance.  He  spoke 
not,  but  the  hand  she  grasped  was 
rudely  with^drawn,  and  the  high- 
bom,  gently  nurtured  lady  waa 
fain  to  clasp  him  round  the  knees, 
cased  in  those  wide,  soiled  riding- 
boots,  with  their  heavy  spurs,  that 
rang  and  jingled  as  he  stamped 
twice  in  his  passion  against  the 
floor. 

*  Save  him.  General !'  she  re- 
peated. '  Is  there  no  considerati^m 
you  will  listen  to,  no  appeal  you 
will  respect  P  Hear  me ;  I  sent 
him  on  his  errand.  I  got  him  his 
appointment.  I  bade  him  ^o  forth 
wounded  and  helpless  into  the  very 
laws  of  your  troopers,  and  now  if 
he  is  to  die  his  blood  is  on  my  head. 
Oh!  think  of  your  own  mother! 
think  of  your  own  child !  think  of 
any  one  that  you  have  ever- loved ! 
Would  YOU  see  her  kneeling  as  I 
do  nowf  would  you  see  her,  lonely, 
helpless  amongst  strdngers  and 
enemies,  pleading  for  dear  life,  and 
bear  to  know  that  she  was  refused  F 
Think  better  of  it,  for  the  love  of 
mercy,  General,  think  better  of  it. 
Grant  me  this  one  boon,  and  I  will 
pray  for  you,  enemy  though  you  be, 
night  and  morning,  on  my  bended 
knees,  till  hay  dying  day.* 

His  voice  sounded  hoarser  than 
usual,  and  he  loosened  the  plain 
linen  band  aroimd  his  throat  as  he 
muttered  the  word — *  Reprisals !' 

She  sprang  fiercely  from  her 
knees,  fluog  his  hand,  which  she 
had  again  taken,  away  from  her 
in  scorn,  and  flashed  at  him  suck  a 
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glance  as  made  even  Cromwell 
quail. 

'  Beprisals !'  she  repeated.  '  It  is 
the  Puritan's  English  for  murder. 
You  have  refused  me  — refused 
'  Mary  Cave  on  her  bended  knees, 
who  never  knelt  before  to  mortal 
man-^beware  of  mv  revenge !  Oh ! 
I  meant  it  not — wrgive  me!*  she 
added,  her  whole  manner  changing 
once  more  to  one  of  the  softest,  the 
most  imploring  entreaty,  as  the  im- 
potence and  impolicy  of  her  anger 
struck  chill  and  sickening  to  her 
heart;  'forgive  my  hasty  words, 
my  pride  that  has  never  yet  learnt 
to  stoop.  Ton  talk  of  reprisals. 
General ;  one  life  is  worth  another 
—take  mine  instead  of  his.  Lead 
me  out  now — this  minute — I  am 
ready,  and  let  him  go  free.' 

She  had  touched  the  keystone 
now ;  the  sympathy  for  courage  and 
devotion  which  every  brave  man 
feels.  He  turned  his  face  away 
that  she  might  not  see  his  emotion, 
for  there  were  tears  in  Cromwell's 
eyes.  She  took  the  gesture  -for 
one  of  refusal,  and  it  was  in  sad, 
plaintive  tones  she' proffered  her 
last  despairing  request. 

'  At  least  grant  me  the  one  last 
boon  I  have  ridden  so  far  to  ask. 
It  is  not  a  little  thing  that  will 
tempt  a  woman  to  the  step  I  have 
taken.  You  cannot  refuse  me  this 
—if  I  cannot  save  him,  at  least  I 
can  die  with  him.  Shot,  steel,  or 
hempen  noose,  whatever  penalty  is 
exacted  from  Humphrey  Bosville 
shall  be  shared  by  her  who  sent  him 
here  to  die.  I  ask  you  no  more 
favours — I  claim  it  as  aright — he 
shall  not  suffer  for  my  sake  alone. 
Do  not  think  I  shall  flinch  at  the 
last  moment.  See !  there  is  not  a 
trooper  of  all  your  Ironsides  that 
fears  death  less  than  Mary  Cave  !* 

She  had  conquered  triumphantly 
at  last.  The  brave  spirit  could  not 
but  recognise  its  kindred  nature. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  now,  and 
not  a  hair  of  Humphrey's  head 
should  have  fallen  had*  the  whole 
^Parliament  of  England  voted  his 
*  death  to  a  man.  Eindly,  courteously, 
nay,  almost  tenderly,  the  rough 
Puritan  soldier  raised  the  kneeling 
lady  to  her  feet.  With  a  conside- 
ration she  little  expected,  he  placed 
her  carefully  in  the  chair,  sent 
an   orderly  trooper  for    food  and 


wine,  and  even  bestirred  himself  to 
ascertain  where  she  might  be  most 
safely  lodged  till  her  departure  with 
a  safe-conduct  under  his  own  hand. 

*  I  grant  your  request.  Mistress 
Mary  Cave,  and  I  attach  to  my 
concession  but  two  conditions.  The 
one,  it  is  needless  to  state,  is  that 
Major  Bosville  passes  his  parole 
never  again  to  bear  arms  against 
the  Parliament,  and  the  other' — his 
glance  softened  more  and  more  as 
he  proceeded — 'that  you  will  not 
quite  forgel;  plain  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  that  hereafter  when  you  hear 
his  harshness  censured,  and  his 
rustic  breeding  derided,  you  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  say  you  have 
known  him  to  show  the  courtesy  of 
a  gentleman  and  the  feeling  of  a 
man!' 

With  an  obeisance,  the  respectful 
deference  of  which  could  not  have 
been  outdone  by  any  plumed  hat 
that  ever  swept  the  floors  of 
Whitehall,  Cromwell  took  his  leave 
of  his  fair  suppliant,  consigning  her 
to  the  care  of  George  Effingham  for 
the  present,  and  promising  her  a 
written  pardon  in  his  own  hand, 
and  safe  conduct  through  his  out- 
posts >  for  herself  and  Humphrey 
j3o8ville,  by  the  morrow's  dawn^ 

Her  spirit  had  kept  her  up 
hitherto,  but  fatigue,  watching,  and 
anxiety  were  too  much  for  her 
woman's  strength ;  and  as  Crom- 
well's massive  figure  disappeared 
through  the  doorway,  she  laid  her 
head  upon  the  coarise  deal  table  and 
gave  way  to  a  passion  of  tears. 


Chapter  XXI. 

'UNDEB    SENTENCE.' 

Condemned  to  die  I  Eeader,  liave 
you  ever  realized  to  yourself  all 
that  is  contained  in  those  three 
words  P  Have  you  ever  considered 
how  large  a  share  of  your  daily  life 
is  comprised  in  what  we  may  term 
the  immediate  future,  in  the  cares, 
so  to  speak,  of  '  what  you  shall  eat» 
and  what  you  shall  drink,  and  where- 
withal you  shidl  be  clothed  P'  Have 
you  ever  reflected  how  your  own 
petty  schemes  and  intrigues  — 
equally  petty  when  viewed  at  the 
suj>reme  moment,  whether  you  be  a 
politician  on  the  cross  benches,  or  a 
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grocer  behind  your  counter—fill  up 
tne  meafiure  of  your  hopes  ana 
wishes  P  how  your  own  financial 
budget,  whether  it  affect  the  re- 
venues of  a  kingdom  or  the  con* 
tents  of  a  till,  is  the  subject  that 
occupies  most  of  your  thoughts? 
and  now,  when  sagacity  and  fore* 
sight  upon  such  matters  become 
superfluous,  there  is  a  blank  in 
your  whole  being,  which  you  feel,, 
perhans  for  the  first  time,  ought  to 
have  been  filled  up  long  ago  with 
something  that  would  not  have 
deserted  you  at  your  need,  that 
would  have  accompanied  you  into 
that  terra  incognita  which  the  most 
'tnaterial  of  us  feel  at  some  moments 
is  really  our  home? 

And  yet  at  the  crisis,  it  seems 
as  though  the  spirit-wings  were 
weaker  than  ever,  and  instead  of 
soaring  aloft  into  the  blue  heaven, 
can  but  flap  heavily  and  wearily 
along  the  surface  of  earth,  as  though 
the  mind  were  incapable  of  project- 
ing itself  into  the  future,  and  must 
needs  dwell  mistily  and  inconclu- 
sively on  the  Past ;  and  there  is  no 
proverb  truer  than  that '  the  ruling 
passion  is  strong  in  death,'  as  afl 
will  readily  admit  whose  lot  it  has 
ever  been  to  look  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors in  the  face. 

Humphrey  Bosville  lay  condemned 
to  deatn  in  Gloucester  gaol.  His 
examination,  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment, had  been  conducted  by 
Cromwell  himself,  with  the  few 
rude  formalities  extended  to  the 
trial  of  a  prisoner-of-war.  He  had 
been  questioned  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  King's  army,  and  the  delibe- 
ration of  his  counciUors  ;  like  a 
soldier  and  a  man  of  honour,  he 
had  steadfastly  declined  to  divulge 
even  the  little  he  knew.  The  court 
that  tried  him  was  composed  simply 
enough,  consisting,  besides  Crom- 
well, of  Harrison  and  another.  The 
former  of  these  two  vainly  endea- 
voured to  persuade  his  prisoner,  for 
whom  he  nad  taken  a  great  liking, 
to  turn  traitor,  and  save  his  own 
life.  Humphrey,  liowever,  was  im- 
movable, and  Harrison  liked  him 
all  the  better.  The  proceedinffs 
were  short,  and  not  at  all  comput 
eated. 

'You  refuse,  then,  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  you  by  the  court  P' 
said  Cromwell,  rolding  a  sheet  of 


naper  in  his  hands  with  an  ominous 
frown. 

*I  do,  distinctly,'' replied  the  |Hri- 
Boner,  regardless  of  a  meaning  look 
from  Harrison,  and  a  strenuous 
nudge  from  that  stout  soldier's 
elbow. 

*  Sentence  of  death  recorded.  His 
blood  be  on  his  own  head !'  com- 
mented Cromwell;  adding,  with  a 
look  that  lent  a  fearful  interest 
to  the  simple  words,  *  to-morrow 
morning,  at  gun-fire.' 

'God  and  the  King!'  exclaimed 
Humphrey,  in  a  loud,  fearless 
voice,  placing  his  plumed  hat 
jauntily  on  his  head,  and  marching 
off  between  his  gaolers,  humming 
cheerfully  the  loyalist  air  of 
'  Cuckolds,  come,  dig  V 

So  the  court  broke  up.  CromweU 
went  to  drill  his  Ironsides ;  Harrison 
to  visit  his  outposts,  with  what  re- 
sult we  have  already  learned  $  and 
another  Cavalier  was  to  die. 

They  placed  food  and  wine  in  his 
cell ;  the  grim  troopers  who  guarded 
him  looked  on  him  no  longer  as  an 
enemy.  Already  he  was  invested 
with  the  fearful  interest  of  the 
departing  traveller;  he  who  ere 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed  will 
be  in  that  land  of  which  all  of  us 
have  thought,  and  which  none  of  us 
have  seen.  They  were  soldiers,  too, 
and  they  liked  his  pluck,  his  gallant 
bearing,  his  cheerful  good  hnmour, 
his  considerate  courtesy  even  to  bis 
escort ;  for  Humphrey  was.  a  gen- 
tleman at  heart,  and  one  essential 
peculiarity  of  the  breed  is,  that  it 
never  shows  its  purity  so  much  as 
when,  in  extremis.  Kot  a  rough 
dragoon  in  the  guard-room,  indiul- 
ing  Ebenezer  the  Gideonite,  who 
was  still  black  and  blue  from  shoul- 
der to  hip,  but  would  have  shared 
his  ration  willingly,  'Malignant' 
though  he  was,  with  the  Cavalier 
officer. 

He  ate  his  portion  of  food  with 
a  good  appetite,  and  drank  off  his 
wine  to  tne  King's  health.  The 
winter  sun  streamed  in  at  the 
grating  of  his  cell,  the  heavy  tramp 
of  the  sentry  at  his  door  rung 
through  the  silence  of  the  long 
stone  corridor.  It  was  all  over 
now.  It  was  come  at  last,  and 
Humphrey  sat  him  down  to  think. 
.  Yes,  he  had  looked  upon  Death 
as  a  near  neighbour  for  yeara;  he 
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kad  fronted  him  pretty  often  in 
Flanders  before  this  unhappy  civil 
war,  and  had  improved  his  acquain- 
tance with  him  since  at  Edge-Hill, 
Soandw&y-Down,  JN'ewbniT,  and 
elsewhere;   nay,  he  had  ie\t  the 

grasp  of  his  icy  hand  but  v«y 
tely,  when  he  uiled  to  pany  that 
delieate  thrast  of  Goring's.  Whet 
an  awkward  thrast  it  was!  and 
ehould  he  not  have  met  it  in 
carte,  rather,  iiian   tierce,  and  so 

fone  round  his  adversary's  blade? 
^shawl  how  his  mind  wandered. 
And  what  was  the  use  of  tlunking 
of  such  matters  nowF — ^now  that 
he  had  not  twenty-four  hours  to 
iive— now  tiiat  he  should  fix  his 
tiK>ug^t8  on  the  next  world,  and 
pray  ardently  for  the  welfare  of  his 
BOid.  Ay,  'twas  well  that  he  had 
not  n^lected  this  duty,  and  put  it 
off  till  to-day ;  do  what  he  would, 
he  could  not  control  hia  mind,  and 
bid  it  obey  his  will.  Thoughts  after 
thoughts  came  surgkig  in,  like 
ocean-waves,  and  bore  mm  on  and. 
swamped  him,  so  to  speak,  in  their 
resistless  tide.  Might  he  but  have 
chosen,  he  would  not  have  died 
^oiibe  like  thk.  'So  \  he  had  hoped 
to  go  down  in  some  victorious  cm- 
set,  stirrup  to  stirrup  with  hot 
Prince  JGLupert,  the  best  blood  in 
England,  charging  madly  behind 
him  to  the  <^d  war«cry  that  made 
his  blood  boil  even  now  —  the 
stirriag  battle-word  of  'God  and 
the  Eang!' — sword  in  hand,  and 
tibe  sorrel  pulling  hsrdl — ^f^e  poor 
BorreL  Harrison  had  promisea  his 
nzisoner  to  take  cafe  of  the  good 
luNTse;  there  was  some  comfort  in 
tiiat,  and  Haniscm  was  a  soldier, 
thoagh  a  Boundhead.  Ay,  that 
had  been  a  ^orious  death;  or, 
better  still,  to  have  dragged  his 
woanded  frame  to  Mary's  feet  and 
laid  his  head  upon  her  knee,  and 
died  there  so  peaceful,  so  happy, 
like  a  child  hushing  off  to  its  sleep. 
Mary  would  think  of  him — ^moum 
him,  surely— -and  never  forset  him 
now.  How  would  she  look  when 
they  told  her  of  it  in  the  Qi^en's 
chamber  P  He  tried  to  fancjy  her, 
pale  and  wobegone,  bendmg  to 
hide  her  face  over  the  emlvoraery 
he  knew  so  weU — the  embroidny 
he  had  told  her  playfuHy  was  to  be 
^4hed  ere  he  came  back  again. 


He  woald  never  come  back  to  her 
now ;  and  the  large  tears  that  his 
own  £B.te  had  lailed  to  draw  from 
him,  gathered  in  his  eyes  as  he 
thought  of  that  glorious  lady's 
desolation,  and  fell  unheeded  on 
his  clasped  hands.  Well,  he  had 
promised  her,  if  need  were,  to 
give  his  life  ungrudgingly  for  the 
Cause— and  he  nad  redeemed  his 
word.  Perhaps  in  another  world 
he  might  meet  her  again,  and  be 
proud  to  ^ow  her  the  stainless 
purity  of  his  shield.  He  thought 
over  his  past  life— he  was  no 
casuist,  no  theologian;  his  simple 
faith,  like  thait  of  his  knightly  an« 
cestors,  was  comprised  in  a  few 
words  —  'Fur  Gott  und  fwr  ikr^ 0 
midit  have  been  engraved  on  his 
blaae,  as  it  was  emblazoned  on 
the  burner  of  the  chividrous  Lord 
Craven — he  whose  romantic  attach* 
ment  to  tJie  Queen  of  Bohemia  was 
never  outdone  in  the  imagination 
of  a  Troubadour,  who  worshipped 
his  royal  ladye-love  as  purely  and 
unselfishly  as  he  risked  hfe  and  for» 
tune  ungrudginglr  in  her  cause. 
So  was  it  with  Humphrey — *For 
God  and  for  her'  was  tiie  sentiment 
that  had  ruled  his  every  action  kA 
late — that  consoled  him  and  bore 
him  up  now,  when  he  was  about 
to  die.  It  was  not  wisdom,  it  was 
not  philosophy,  it  was  not  perhaps 
true  religion ;  but  it  served  him 
well  enough— it  stood  him  in  the 
stead  of  all  these — it  carried  him 
forward  into  the  spirit  life  where^ 
it  may  be,  that  some  things  we  wot 
not  of  in  our  worldly  forethought, 
are  the  true  reality,  and  others 
that  we  have  worshipped  here  faithf 
fully  and  to  our  own  benefit — such 
as  prudential  considerations,  extecw 
nal  respectability,  and  '  good  com<« 
mon  sense' — are  found  to  be  the 
myths  and  the  delusions,  the 
bubbles  that  the  cold  air  of  Deatk 
has  dispelled  for  evermore. 

At  least,  Humphrey  knew  he  had 
but  another  night  to  live ;  and  when 
he  had  prayed,  hopefully  and  re« 
signedly,  with  but  one  small  grain 
of  disocmtent,  one  faint  repining 
that  he  might  not  see  her  just  once 
again,  he  drew  his  pallet  irom  the 
comer  of  his  cell,  and  with  folded 
arms  and  calm  placid  Inow  hud  him 
down  peacefully  to  sleep. 
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So  sofiad  were  his  slumbers,  that 
they  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
Armed  tread  of  the  captain  of  the 
ward,  a  fierce  old  Puritan,  who 
ushered  up  the  corridor  the  cloaked 
4Did  hooded  figure  of  a  woman, 
iUTCompanied  by  an  officer  of  the 
Ironsidee*  who  had  shown  him  an 
erder,  signed  hy  Cromwell's  own 
hand,  which  he  dared  not  disobey. 
The  grim  warder,  however,  inilu« 
eaced  by  the  prisoner's  gallant  and 
gentle  demeanour,  would  fain  have 
dissuaded  the  visitors  from  disturb- 
ing his  repose. 

•  If  yon  be  friends  of  the  Major's,* 
sttd  he,  in  the  gruff  tones  peculiar 
to  all  snoh  custodians,  '  you  would 
act  more  kindly  to  let  him  be ;  they 
mostly  gets  their  little  snooze  about 
this  time  of  night ;  and  if  he's  not 
roused,  he'll  sleep  right  on  till  to- 
morrow morning;  and  the  nearer 
he  wakes  to  gun-fire,  the  better  for 
him.  -You'll  excuse  my  making  so 
flree,  madam ;  the  Major's  got  to  be 
shot  at  daybreak.  But  if  you're  come 
to  examine  of  him,  or  f  o  get  any- 
thing more  out  of  him  than  what  he 
told  the  Court,  I  tell  ye  it's  no  use, 
and   a   burning    shame   into    the 
bargain.      I   can't   keep   ye   out, 
aeeing  it's  the  General's  order — and 
Cromwell's   a   man  who   will   be 
obeyed;    but  I  can't  bear  to  see 
the  Major  put  upon  neither,  and  he 
such  a  nice  well-spoken  gentlemaii, 
and  the  last  night  as  he's  to  be  with 
ns  and  all.'    So  grumblings  the  old 
gaoler,  who  was  not  w;ithout  a  sort 
of  rough  coarse  kindness  of  his  own, 

raed  the  cell  door,  and  admitting 
visitors,  set  his  lamp  down  on  the 
floor  for  their  serrice ;  after  which 
eirihhr  he  returned  to  cough  and 
grumble  by  himself  in  the  passage. 
Mary  looked  on  the  face  of  the 
-aleeper,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
she  nad  known  him  realized  the  un- 
assuming courag[e  of  that  honest 
hrart  Could  tus  be  the  man  who 
ere  twelve  hours  should  elapse  was 
doomed  to  die  P  this  calm  and  placid 
sleeper,  breathing  so  heavil^  and 
regularly,  with  a  smile-  on  his  lips 
aiMi  his  fair  brow  smooth  and  un- 
mffied  nB  a  child's.  She  turned 
proudly  to  Sffingham.  *Is  he  not 
woftfay  of  the  Cause  P'  was  all  she 
said;  and  Effingham,  looking  there 
his  comrade  and  his  rival, 


wiped  the  dew  from  his  forehead, 
for  the  conflict  of  his  feelings  was 
more  than  he  could  bear. 

Mary  bent  orer  him  till  her  long 
hair  swept  across  his  face. 

*  Humphrey,*  she  whispered,  in  the 
sweetest  of  her  soft  caressing  tones, 
*  Humphrey,  wake  up ;  do  you  not 
know  me  P — wake  up.' 

The  sleeper  stirred  and  turned. 
The  well-lmown  voice  must  have 
called  up  some  association  of  ideas 
in  his  mind ;  perhaps  he  was  dreams 
ing  of  her  even  then  and  there.  He 
muttered  something.  In  the  deep 
silence  of  the  cell  both  his  listeners 
caught  it  at  once.  Mary  blushed 
crimson  for  very  shame;  and 
Effingham  felt  his  heart  leap  as  it 
had  never  leapt  before. 

The  sleeper  had  but  whispered 
three  words  —  *  Mary,  Loyalty, 
Mary,'  was  all  he  said;  and  then 
he  woke,  and  stared  wildly  upoA 
his  visitors. 

In  another  instant  he  had  seized 
Mary's  hand,  and  was  folding  it  to 
his  heart  in  a  transport  of  affection 
and  delight.  He  knew  not  that  his 
life  had  been  spared  —  he  still 
thought  he  was  to  die;  but  he 
believed  his  prayers  had  been 
answered — that,  whether  in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body,  he  was 
permitted  to  look  on  her  "once 
a^in — and  that  was  enough  fo^ 
him. 

Effingham  did  as  he  would  be 
done  by,  and  left  the  cell.  If  *  he 
jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a 
wound,'  on  the  other 'hand  he  is 
wondrously  quick-witted  and  sym*. 
pathizing  who  has  himself  gone 
through  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of 
real  affection. 

And  Effingham,  too,  felt  a  weight 
taken  off  his  heart.  He  could  re« 
joice  now  without  a  single  drawback 
at  his  comrade's  pardon.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  would  have  given  all  ho 
had  in  the  world  td  save  him  yester- 
day; but  now  he  felt  that  though 
henceforth  they  would  never  again 
fi^ht  side  by  side,  Bosville  was  his 
friend  and  brother  once  more.  He 
felt,  too,  that  there  was  something 
to  live  for  still,  that  Hope  was.  not 
dead  within  him,  and  his  arm  would 
henceforth  be  nerved  for  the 
struggle  by  a  nobler  motive  than 
despair.    His  future  existed  once 
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more.  Yesterday  his  life  was  a 
blai^;  to-day,  simply  because  a 
sleeping  capUre  had  muttered  a 
proper  name,  that  blank  was  filled 
agam  with  colours  bright  and  rosy 
as  the  tints  of  the  morning  sky. 
Such  are  the  ups  and  downs  of  poor 
mortality ;  sucn  is  the  weakness  of 
what  we  are  pleased  to  term  the 
godlike  mind  that  rules  our  mass  of 
day. 

We  will  follow  Eflingham's  ex- 
ample ;  we  will  not  rob  Humphrey 
of  his  tSie'O'tSte  with  his  mistress, 
nor  intrude  upon  his  transports 
when  he  learned  that  the  hand  he 
loved  so  dearly  was  the  one  that 
had  saved  him  from  death.  It  was 
Jtoo  delightful — it  was  almost  mad- 
dening to  reflect  on  all  she  had 
undergone  for  his  sake;  how  she 
had  pleaded  with  Cromwell  for  his 
pardon,  and  having  obtained  it,  had 
taken  possession  of  him,  as  it  were, 
at  once,  and  passed  her  word  for 
his  parole  as  if  he  belonged  to  her, 
body  and  soul;  and  so  he  did 
belong  to  her,  and  so  he  would. 
Oh!  if  she  would  but  accept  his 
devotion !  he  longed  to  pour  out  his 
very  heart's  blood  at  her  feet. 
Poor  Humphrey!  he  was  young, 
you  see,  and  of  a  bold,  nonest 
nature,  so  he  knew  no  better. 

The  three  left  the  prison  together, 
with  a  cordial  farewell  from  the 
kind  old  governor,  and  walked 
through  the  dark  night  to  the 
hoste&y  in  the  town.  Mary  was 
very  silent.  Did  she  regret  what 
she  had  dofte?  did  she  grudge  her 
eflbrts  for  the  prisoner?  Far  from 
it !  She  was  thinking  of  all  he 
deserved  at  her  hands,  of  how  she 
never  could  repay  him  for  all  hib 
fondness  and  devotion,  of  the 
debtor  and  creditor  account  between 
them,  and  how  she  wished  he  could 
be  a  little,  ever  so  little,  less  in- 
fatuated about  her. 

Again  we  say,  poor  Humphrey ! 


chaptbb  xxn. 

'FATHBB  AND    CHILD.' 

Grace  Allonby  is  very  sad  and 
lonely  sow.  Anxiety  and  distress 
have  told  unon  her  health  and 
.spirita,  and  the  girl  once  so  fresh 


and  elastic,  goes  about  her  house- 
hold duties  with  a  pale  cheek  and  a 
listless  step  that  worr^  her  father 
to  his  heart's  core.  Sir  Giles  has 
but  little  time  for  speculation .  on 
private  affairs,  his  duty  to  his  sove- 
reign keeps  him  constantly  em- 
ployed, and  it  requires  no  astute 
politician  to  discover  that  whatever 
apprehensions  he  may  have  to  spare, 
are  due  to  that  sovereign's  critical 
position.  The  Eoyal  Parliament  has 
been  convened  at  Oxford,  and  has 
voted  anything  and  everything  ex- 
cept supplies.  Its  sister  assemblage 
at  Weacminster,  bitter  in  successful 
rivalry,  has  refused  to  treat  for 
peace ;  Hopton  has  sustained  a  con- 
clusive defeat  from  Waller  at  Aires- 
ford.  Oxford  is  no  longer  a  secure 
haven,  and  the  King,  deprived  of 
the  society  and  counsels  of  his  wife, 
feela  himself  more  than  usually  per- 
plexed and  disheartened.  Sir  Giles 
has  enough  to  do  with  his  own  regi- 
mental duties,  for,  come  what  may, 
he  never  neglects  for  an  instant 
that  task  of  organization  and  dis- 
cipline on  which  the  old  soldier 
feels  that  life  and  honour  must  de- 
pend. His  advice,  too,  is  constantly 
required,  and  as  constantly  neg- 
lected by  the  King ;  but  bitter  and 
unpalatable  as  it  may  be,  it  is  al- 
ways proflered  with  the  same  frank 
honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose. 
He  has  succeeded  in  raising  and 
arming  no  contemptible  force  of 
cavalrjr.  With  his  own  stout  heart 
at  their  head,  he  thinks  they  can 
ride  through  and  through  a  stand  of 
pikes  with  a  dash  that  shall  win 
Prince  Eupert's  grim  approval  on  a 
stricken  field.  He  cannot  foresee 
that  ere  lou^  they  will  prove  the 
speed  of  their  horses,  rather  than 
the  temper  of  their  blades,  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  fatal  Marston-Moor. 
In  the  mean  time  they  are  equipped 
and  ready  to  march. 

An  escQrt  is  provided  to  guard 
'  Gracey '  back  to  her  kinswoman'a 
house  at  Bou^hton,  where  she  will 
remain  in  bodily  safety,  no  doubt, 
and  will  fulfil  her  destiny  as  a 
woman,  by  wasting  her  own  heart 
in  anxiet)r  for  the  fate  of  others. 
Oxford  will  be  emptied  soon  of  all 
but  its  loyal  professors  and  stanch 
war-worn  garrison.  Grace  does  not 
seem  to  regret  her  departure,  nor 
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to  look  forward  to  her  joumey  with 
any  anticipatioDS  of  delight,  nor  to 
care  mucn  whether  she  goes  or 
stays.  Her  father's  return  to  active 
service  seems  to  alarm  andxdepress 
,her,  and  she  wanders  ahout  the 
house  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
bat  he  has  often  left  her  to  go  cam- 
paigning before,  and  never  seen  her 
'  taike  on,'  as  he  expresses  it,  like 
this.  What  can  have  come  over  the 
girlP 

'  If  she  had  but  a  mother  now,' 
thinks  Sir  Giles,  with  a  half  bitter 
pang  to  feel  that  his  own  honest 
affection  should  be  insufficient  for 
his  daughter.  He  could  almost  re- 
proach himself  that  he  has  not 
married  a  second  time;  but  no, 
Graoey !  not  even  for  you  could  he 
consent  to  sacrifice  that  dream  of 
the  past,  which  is  all  the  old  man 
has  left  to  him  on  earth.  Why  do 
we  persist  in  cherishing  the  little 
we  nave,  so  much  the  more  the  less 
it  is  P  Why  is  the  widow's  mite, 
being  her  all,  so  much  more  than 
the  rich  man's  stores  of  siWer  and 
^old,  beiDg  his  all  too  P  Perhaps 
it  is  that  we  must  suffer  before  we 
can  enjoy,  must  pine  in  poverty  be- 
fore we  can  revel  in  possession;  and 
therefore  Lazarus  devours  his  crust 
with  famished  eagerness,  whilst 
Dives  pushes  his  plate  disdainfully 
away,  and  curses  fretfully  cook  and 
butler,  who  cannot  make  him 
hungry  or  thirsty,  albeit  his  viands 
are-  served  on  silver,  and  his  wine 
babbles  in  a  cup  of  gold.  Sir  Giles 
loves  a  memoir  fifteen  years  old 
better  than  all  tne  rest  of  the  world, 
and  Gracey  into  the  bargain. 

He  sits  after  supper  with  a  huf^e 
goblet  of  claret  untasted  at  his 
elbow.  Leaning  his  head  on  his 
hand  he  watches  his  daujfs^hter  un- 
observed. All  day  she  has  been 
busied  about  little  matters  for  his 
comfort.  He  marches  to-morrow 
at  dawn,  and  she  too  leaves  Oxford 
for  Northamptonshire.  She  was 
more  cheerful,  he  thinks,  this  after- 
noon, and  the  interest  and  bustle 
had  brought  a  colour  again  to  her 
cheek ;  but  how  pale  and  tired  she 
looks  now,  bending  oyer  that  strip 
of  work.  The  delicate  fingers,  too, 
though  they  fly  nimbly  as  ever  in 
and  out,  are  thinner  than  they  used 
to  be — and  she  always  turns  her 


face  away  from  the  lam  p.  A  father's 
eves,  Grace,  are  sharper  than  you 
think  for ;  he  is  watching  you  nar* 
rowlv  from  under  his  shaded  brows, 
and  he  sees  the  tears  raining  down 
thick  upon  your  work  and  your 
wasted  hands.  Li  the  whole  oi  her 
married  life  your  mother  never 
wept  like  that. 

He  can  stand  it  no  longer. 

*  Gracey,*  says  he,  in  his  deep, 
kind  tones;  'Gracey!  little  woman! 
what's  the  matter  P' 

He  took  her  on  his  knee,  as  he 
used  to  do  when  she  was  a  little 
curly-headed  thing,  and  she  hid  her 
face  on  his  shoulder,  her  long  dark 
hair  mingling  with  the  old  man's 
white  locks  and  beard. 

She  dung  to  him  and  sobbed 
wearily,  and  told  him,  '  it  w^as  no- 
thing— she  was  tired,  and  anxious, 
and  nervous,  but  well — quite  well-— 
and,  it  was  nothing.' 

He  had  long  lost  his  place  in  his 
daughter's  heart,  though  he  knew  it 
not. 

He  strove  to  cheer  her  up  gently 
and  warily,  with  a  womanly  tact  and 
tenderness  you  could  hardly  have 
expected  from  the  war-worn  soldiw, 
leading  her  insensibly  from  domestic 
details  to  the  hopes  and  proceedings 
of  the  Boyalists,  and  she  struggled 
to  be  calm,  and  appeared  to  lend  an 
anxious  ear  to  all  his  details. 

*We  shall,  have  a  large  army  in 
the  nqrth,  Grace,'  said  the  old  Ca- 
valier; 'and  when  Prince  liupert 
has  relieved  York — and  relieve  it  he 
will,  my  lass,  for  hot  as  he  is,  there 
is  not  a  better  officer  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  when  his  hands  are  loose 
—he  will  effect  a  junction  with  the 
Xing,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
show  the  Soundheads  a  front  that 
will  keep  their  ragged  Parliament 
in  check  once  more.  What,  ^rll 
we  have  still  Langdale,  and  l^sle, 
and  the  Shrewsbury  Foot,  and^  gal- 
lant Northampton  with  all  his 
merry-men  at  his  back,  not  to  men- 
tion my  own  knaves,  whose  rear- 
guard you  saw  march  out  this 
morning.  I  have  taken  some  trouble 
with  them,  you  know,  and  they're 
the  best  bngade  I've  commanded 
yet  by  a  gcxni  deal.  Why,  what 
said  young  Bosville  when  he  lay  in 
this  very  roomP — ay,  on  the  sofa 
where  you  always  sit  at  your  stitch- 
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inflr—and'  saw  them  file  past  the 
windoirs  before  they  were  half- 
drilled.  "Sir  Giles,"  said  he, 
"they're  the  only  cavalry  we  have 
that  can  tide"  And  uiere's  no 
better  judge  and  no  better  soldier 
for  a  yonniT  man  than  Hnmphrey, 
whom  I  love  as  xny  own  son. 
They'll  win  your  old  father  his 
peerage  yet  before  IVe  done  with 
'^m.  Fill  me  out  the  claret,  my 
^ftrling,  and  we'll  drink  a  heakh  to 
Lady  Grace!' 

Sue  did  as  she  was  desired,  and 
he  could  not  have  aocuaed  her  of 
jMileness  now.  Was  it  the  anticlpa-^ 
tion  of  her  exalted  rank  that  thus 
brought  the  blood  in  a  rush  to 
Grace's  cheeks  P 

•  Ay !  if  worst  comes  to  worst,' 

Sroceeded  the  old  knight,  after  a 
eartv  pull  atthe  claret, '  iJie  rebels 
will  be  glad  to  come  to  terms.  I 
am  an  old  man  now,  sweetheart^ 
and  I  want  to  live  at  peace  with  my 
neighbours.  When  I've  had  these 
new  levies  in  a  good  rousing  fire 
once  and  again,  and  seen  the  knaves 
hold  their  own  with  Cromwell  and 
his  men  in  iron,  I  shall  be  satisfied 
for  my  part.  Besides,  we  fight  un- 
incumbered now ;  the  Queen's  safe 
enough  down  in  the  West.  I  heard 
from  Mary  this  morning  by  Jermyn, 
who  travelled  here  post  with  de* 
spatches ;  and  the  Queen ' 

'  From  Mary  r  interrupted  Grace, 
her  eyes  sparkling  and  her  face 
fiushing  once  more ;  '  what  says 
riieP  Does  she  talk  about  herself  ? 
—does  she  give  you  any  newsP' 

She  spoke  in  a  sharp  quick  tone ; 
and  the  slender  fingers  that  rested 
on  her  father's  glass  daaped  it  tight 
round  the  stem. 

'  She  writes  mostly  of  the  Cause, 
as  is  her  wont/  replied  Sii^  Giles, 
not  noticing  his  daughter's  eager- 
ness. 'They  have  hopes  of  mor« 
men  and  horses  down  in  ihe  West. 
Ay,  there  is  a  talk  too  of  foreign 
assistance;  but  for  my  part  I  put 
little  faith  in  that.  The  Queen's 
household  is  much  diminished,-^ 
that's  a  good  job  at  least.  I  read 
my  Bible,  Grace,  I  hope,  like  a  good 
Christian,  and  I  believe  every  word 
in  it,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  that 
'*in  the  multitude  of  oounsellom 
there  is  safety."  Howsoever,  there 
IS  but  little  pomp  now  in  the  Queen'a 


court  at  Exeter.  Mary  only  men- 
tions herself  and  Mrs.  Xirke,  and 
Lady  Carlisle,  whom  I  never  could 
abide ;  and  Dormer  and  Bosville  afr 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber;  and  that 
IS  all.' 

Grace's  breath  came  quick  and 
short.  She  was  still  on  her  father's 
knee,  but  in  such  a  posture  that  he 
could  not  see  her  face.  She  wxMild 
have  given  much  to  be  able  to  ask 
one  simple  question,  but  she  dared 
not — no,  she  dated  not.  She  held 
her  peace,  feeling  as  if  she  waa 
stifled. 

'The  Queen  were  best  on  the 
Continent,'  pursued  Sir  Giles, '  and 
Mary  seems  to  think  she  will  go  ere 
long,  taking  her  household  witn  her. 
God  be  with  them!  England  is 
well  rid  of  the  half  of  them.' 

Grace  laughed — -such  a  faint, 
forced,  miserable  laugh.  Poor 
Graoe!  the  blow  had  been  long 
coming,  and  it  had  fallen  at  last. 
Of  course  he  would  accompany  his 
Boyal  mistress  abroad;  of  course 
she  would  never,  never  see  him 
again ;  of  course  he  was  nothing  to 
her,  and  amidst  all  his  duties  and 
occupations  she  could  have  no  place 
in  his  thoughts.  The  pertinacity 
with  which  she  dwelt  upon  this  con- 
solatory  reflection  was  sufficiently 
edifying ;  and  of  course  she  ought 
to  liavo  foreseen  it  all  long  ago,  and 
it  was  fiir  better  that  she  should 
know  the  worsts  and  accustom  her- 
self to  it  at  once.  Oh,  far  better ! 
A  positive  relief!  And  the  poor 
face  that  she  put  up  to  kiss  h^ 
father  when  he  wished  her  '  Good* 
night,'  looked  whiter  and  more 
drawn  than  evei^;  the  footfall  that 
he  listened  to  so  wistfully  going  up 
the  stairs  dwelt  wearily  and  heavily 
at  every  step.  Sir  Giles  shoek  his 
head,  finished  his  claret  at  a  draught, 
and  betook  himself  too  to  his  couch ; 
but  the  old  Cavalier  was  restless  and 
uneasy,  his  sleep  little  less  unbroken 
than  his  daughter's. 

Alas,  Graoey  I— «he  was  his  own 
child  no  more,  fie  remembered 
her  so  well  in  her  white  froek^  tot* 
tering  across  the  room  with  her 
merry  laugh,  and  holding  his  finger 
tight  in  we  dasp  of  that  warm 
little  hand;  he  remembered  her  a 
slender  slip  of  girlhood,  galloping* 
on  her  pony  with  a  eortain  graceful 
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timidity  peculiarly  her  own,  her 
long  dark  ringlets  floating  in  the 
breeze,  her  bright  eyes  s])arkling 
with  the  'exercise,  and  always, 
frightened  or  confident,  tmsting  and 
appealing  to  'Father'  alone.  He 
remembered  her,  scores  and  scores 
of  times,  sitting  on  his  knee  as  she 
had  done  this  evening,  nestling  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  vowing 
in  her  pretty  positive  way — positive 
always  and  only  with  him — ^that  she 
woold  never  marry  and  leave  him, 
never  trust  her  old  father  to  any 
hands  but  her  own ;  she  was  sure 
he  couldn't  do  without  her,  and  if 
he  wasn't  sure  he  ought  to  be ! 

And  now  somebody  had  come 
and  taken  away  all  this  affection 
from  him  that  he  considered  his 
by  right;  and  she  was  no  longer 
his  child — his  very  OMm— and 
never  would  be  again.  Sir  Giles 
eould  not  have  put  his  thoughts  ex- 
plicitly into  words,  but  he  had  a 
dim  consciousness  of  the  fact,  and 
it  saddened  while  it  almost  angered 
him.  Though  he  slept  but  little  he 
was  up  and  astir  long  before  day- 
break; and  the  *God  bless  thee, 
Gracey  !*  whidi  was  always  his  last 
word  at  parting  with  his  daughter, 
was  delivered  more  hoarsely  and 
solemnly  than  his  wont.  The  pale 
face  with  its  red  eyelids  haunted 
him  as  he  rode ;  and  except  once  to 
give  a  beggar  an  alms,  and  once  to 
swear  testOy  at  his  best  horse  for  a 
stumble.  Sir  Giles  never  uttered  a 


syllable  for  the  first  ten  miles  of  his 
journey. 

And  Grace,  too,  in  the  train  of 
her  kinsman,  Lord  Vaux,  travelled 
wearily  back  to  his  house  at  Bough- 
ton,  which  she  considered  her  home. 
Faith,  riding  alongside  of  her,  to 
cheer  her  mistress  s  spirits,  forgot 
her  own  griefs — for  Faith  too  had 
lost  a  lover — in  sympathy  for  the 
lady's  meek  uncomplaming  sadness. 

'It's  all  along  of  the  Captain!' 
thought  Faith,  whose  own  affairs 
had  not  dimmed  the  natural  sharp- 
ness of  her  sight ;  *  it  s  all  along  of 
the  Captain,  and  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  so  he  ought !' 

Faith,  like  the  rest  of  her  class, 
was  not  particular  as  to  the  amount 
of  bliune  she  laid  upon  the  absent; 
and  with  the  happy  impartiality  of 
her  sex,  invariably  considered  and 
proclaimed  the  man  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  In  this  instance  she  con- 
demned Humphrey  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  It  was  clear 
he  had  left  her  youn^  mistress  with- 
out distinctly  promising  marriage, 
and  when  she  contrasted  such  luke- 
warm negligence  with  the  ardent 
passages  of  leave-taking  that  had. 
been  reciproeated  by  Dymock^  and 
herself,  she  could  scarcdy  contain 
her  indignation.  'If  Hugh  had 
used  me  so,'  thought  Faith,  and  the 
colour  rose  to  her  cheeks  as  she 
dwelt  on  the  possible  injustice,  *  as 
sure  as  I've  two  hands  I'd  have 
scratched  his  eyes  out !' 
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EGYPnAN  AND  SACBED  CHEONOLOGY  * 


THE  advances  made  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in 
almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  have  been  so  great  as  to 
occasion  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
writers  of  extensive  works,  particu- 
larly when  their  volumes  appear  at 
an  interval  of  a  year  or  more.  A 
writer  on  astronomy,  chemistry^  or 
any  other  scientific  subject,  must 
expect  to  have  to  modify  or  even  to 
contradict  in  his  latter  volumes 
many  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
earlier  ones,  and  may  esteem  him- 
self fortunate  if  he  is  not  obliged 
to  recast  them  entirely.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  has  been  so  much 
the  case  with  those  writers  who  have 
addressed  themselves  to  modem 
history ;  at  least  we  have  not  heard 
that  either  Lord  Macaulay  or  Mr. 
Prescott  (whose  death  we  have  had 
so  recently  to  lament)  have  in  their 
later  researches  found  reason  to 
recal,  pr  even  to  alter,  any  of  their 
former  opinions  or  accounts.  Eresh 
materials  are  however  so  rapidly 
accumulating.  State-paper  offices 
and  other  hitherto  neglected  repo- 
sitories of  historical  documents  are 
now  being  so  carefully  ransacked, 
that  it  cannot  be  but  many  new 
facts  must  come  to  light  with  im- 
portant bearing  on  many  received 
theories  and  opinions  on  these 
subjects. 

If  there  was  one  subject  on  which 
we  might  have  supposed  that  all 
further  information  was  denied  us, 
it  would  be  the  history  of  those  dis- 
tant ages  of  the  world,  the  very 
record  of  whose  existence  lias 
hitherto  been  preserved  only  by  the 
incidental  allusions  of  the  Sacred 
volume,  and  whose  events  have  been 
till  lately  only  commemorated  by 
shapeless  mounds  and  unintelligible 
sculptures.  We  could  hardly  expect 
to  have  the  ransacking  of  a  Chal* 
dean  State-paper  office.  A  romantic 
novel  of  the  times  of  the  Pharaoh 
who  exalted  Joseph  would  seem  as 
likely  a  discovery  as  that  of  Hermes 


Trismegistus  hhnsel(mj>ropridper' 
sond.  And  yet  something  Very  like 
both  has  been  obtained.  The  mounds 
of  Birs  Nimroud  are  yielding  up  to 
Layard,  Bawlinson,  and  other  in- 
defatigable inquirers  their  long 
buried  treasures  of  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  annals.  For  the  novel 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to^an  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  article  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Cambridge 
JEssays.f 

The  learned  and  laborious  author 
of  the  work  at  the  head  of  our  list, 
of  which  the  third  and  penultimate 
volume  has  just  appeared,  seems  in 
his  own  opinion  to  have  reaped  all 
the  benefit  without  sufiering  any 
of  the  inconveniences  of  that  ad- 
vance in  historical  knowledge  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  All 
recent  discoveries  ana  elucidations, 
and  they  have  been  numerous,  ap- 
pear to  have  confirmed  the  learned 
Baron  in  the  hypotheses  he  had 
formed  and  the  conclusions  he  had 
adopted ;  or  if  they  have  had  in- 
fluence at  all,  it  has  been  in  the 
way  of  extending  whatever  waa 
paradoxical  in  his  views,  and  caus- 
mg  him  to  form  further  hypotheses 
and  come  to  fresh  conclusions  of 
a  startling  and  singular  description. 

Earlier  Egyptian  history  is  an 
extremely  dry  subject.  The  general 
reader  who  embarks  upon  it  finds 
himself  immediately  involved  in  a 
maze  of  Sothiao  cycles,  Phcenix 
years,  the  great  and  lesser  Panegy- 
rics, and  other  astronomical  and 
chronological  terms  of  a  very 
alarming  appearance.  About  as  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  to  contem- 
plate as  the  scaffolding  of  a  modem 
ouilding,  they  fulfil  the  same  Mic- 
tions to  the  historical  edifice,  and 
cannot  be  taken  down  till  the 
foundations  are  secure,  Tihich  is  far 
from  the  case  at  present.  We  will, 
therefore,  pass  very  cursorily  over 
the  subject  of  Baron  Bunsen's  two 
earlier  volumes,  whieh  comprise 
what  he  calls  the  Old  Empire,  last- 


*  J^gyp^'t  Place  in  Universal  History :  an  Historical  lavestigatioD.  In  Five 
Books.  By  C.C.J.  Baron  Bun8en,D.Ph.,  D.C.L.,DD.D.  Translated  from  the 
Grerman  by  Charles  H.  Cottrell,  M.A.   Vol.  3.   London :  LoDgman.    1859. 

The  Genealogies  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chrigt,  reconciled  with  each 
other,  and  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  true  chronology  of  the  times.  By 
Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  M.A.,  Bector  of  Ickwortb.     Cambridge :  Macmillan.    1853. 

t  Hieratic  Papyri,    By  C.  W.  Goodwin. 
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mg  between  1076  to  1286  years,  and 
the  Middle  Period,  or  shepherd 
domination,  of  about  900  years,  and 
come  at  once  to  the  New  Empire, 
wbieh  is  treated  of  in  the  third 
volume  before  us. 

We  must  only  remark  that  this 
earlier  history  is  founded  almost 
exclusively  on  certain  lists  of  dynas- 
ties obtained  at  second-hand  from 
Manetho,  a  writer  who  '  lived  in 
Egypt  about  the  third  century  B.C. 
I  Dynasty — ^Thinites    .     . 


Memphites    . 

»>  •     "• 

Elephantinites 

Memphites     . 


To  these  have  been  added  certain 
fragmentary  lists  and  notices  col- 
lected out  of  Herodotus,  Eratosthe- 
nes, and  Diodorus ;  and  these  are 
supposed  to  be  corroborated  in  many 
instances  by  thQ  rows  of  royal  names 
deciphered  on  the  monuments.  The 
ingenuity  of  subsequent  writers  has 
been  employed  in  piecing  out  these, 
so  as  to  form  a  connected  whole. 
Thus  Manetho   having  begun  his 


3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 


Hei-acleopolites 

ft 
Diospolites     . 


&c. 


ists  with : 

— 

8  kings 

.     .     253  years. 

9      »» 

.     .     308    „ 

2      " 

.     .     214    „ 

8      ,. 

.     .     274    „ 

8      „ 

.     .     248    „ 

6     „ 

.     203    M 

70     „ 

,     .       70  days. 

27      „ 

.     .     146  years. 

19     » 

.     .     409    „ 

19     » 

.     .     185     „ 

17      » 

.    •       59    » 

7      » 

.     .     160    „ 

Mr.  Poole  is  of  opinion  that  the 
ist  dynasty  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  3ra ;  the  2nd  with  the  4th, 
5th,  9th,  and  I  ith ;  and  the  6th  with 
Sie  loth  and  12  th ;  a  view  which  is  en- 
tirely different  to  that  of  the  Baron, 
who  does  not  believe  in  contempo- 
raneous dynasties  as  a  general  rule, 
but  believes  with  Syncellus,  that  the 
thirty  dynasties  of  Manetho,  from 
Menes  to  the  Persian  conquest^  can 
be  formed  into  an  intelligible  series, 
lasting  about  3555  years. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  here,  and 
consider  what  these  materials,  with 

I  Dynasty — Merovingians  . 

a  „  Oarlovingians  . 

3  „■  Capetian        .  , 

4  „  Valois      .     .  . 

5  ,,  Bourbon        .  . 

6  „  Bonaparte     .  . 

7  „  Bourbon         .  . 

So  far  so  good.    But  suppose  him 

8  Dynasty — Plantagenets 

9  „  Tudor        .     .     , 

10  ,,  Stuarts     .     .     . 

11  „  Navarrese      .     . 

12  „  Burgundians 

13  >.  „  .  . 
Por  many  of  these  called  them- 
selves kings  of  France.  If  we,  lastly, 
imagine  that  almost  the  only  piece 
of  sculpture  referring  to  these 
epochs  which  had  been  preserved 
should  chance  to  be  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  coronation  of 
Henry  YI.  of  Lancaster  at  Paris ; 


&c. 

which  these  investigators  have  been 
compelled  to  work,  really  amount 
to.  Let  us  assume  that  these  lists 
are  neither  fictitious  nor  hopelessly 
corrupted,  and  taking  an  analogous 
instance  in  modern  times,  let  us 
try  to  obtain  a  criterion  of  what 
such  information  is  worth.  If  we 
take  the  case  of  France,  undoubt- 
edly the  most  homogeneous  country 
of  modern  times,  its  annals  after 
this  fashion  might  stand  thus.  We 
omit  the  names  of  the  kings, 
as  unnecessary  for  the  argu- 
ment : — 

1 7  kings,  reigning  299  years. 

12      »           y,  267  „ 

14      M           »,  341  >* 

n      n           M  261  „ 

5      »»           »  206  „ 

1,2,  or  3      „  II  „ 

3  if           ft  33  ft 
to  read  on  : — 

8  kings,  reigning  15,8  years. 

5      >»  M  1^8    „ 

4  >»  >>  85  „ 
27  „  „  606  „ 
19  1.  .  »>  630  „ 
24      „            „  600    „ 

it  may  easily  be  conceived  what 
chance  the  most  painstaking  stu- 
dent would  have  of  unravelling  such 
a  tangled  web. 

The  case  becomes,  however,  dif- 
ferent as  soon  as  not  merely  names, 
but  events  are  recorded  in  the  docu- 
ments referred  to,  and  those  which 
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are  sealptured  on*  exutiDg  moiiii* 
ments  are  etill  better  authority.  A 
king  may  often  represent  upon  the 
boildingB  he  erects  what  is  his* 
torically  false :  he  may  carve  a  glo- 
rious victory  on  the  walls  o(  his 
palace,  when  he  really  sofiered  tin 
ignominions  defeat;  font  still  the 
fket  of  there  being  such  a  represen- 
tation, is  very  good  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  king  whose  deeds  it 
celebrates.  We  may  safely  take 
it  for  grafted  that  monarchs  in 
those  dajrg  seldom  took  the  trouble 
of  glorifying  anv  one  but  themselves, 
and  perhaps  their  own  immediate 
predecessors. 

We  therefore  think  that  while 
very  little  reliance  caq:  be  placed  <m 
the  ingenious  arrangements  which 
Saron^unsen  and  others  have  made 
of  the  earlier  Egyptian  annals, 
which  rest  so  much  on  Manetho's 
lists  alone,  and  of  which  the  Pjrra- 
mids  are  almost  the  sole  historical 
monuments,  somewhat  more  respect 
is  due  to  hisNew  Empire,  which  com- 
mences with  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
His  historical  account  of  it  bias  been 
very  carefidly  and  laboriously  com- 
piled ;  and  a  short  abstract  will  be 
interesting. 

The  New  Empire,  then,  com- 
menced at  the  period  when  Egypt 
emerged  from  her  long  night  of  sub- 
jection to  the  hated  race  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings.  The  deliverer  of 
his  country,  and  the  first  king  of 
his  Hne,  was  Amosis.  Under  him 
the  seat  of  the  native  power  seems 
to  have  been  Thebes,  while  the  in- 
truders were  still  established  at 
Memphis  and  Lower  E^pt.  Their 
hold,  indeed,  had  lasted  too  long  to 
be  easily  shaken  off.  Amosis  was 
once  successful  in  driviut;  them 
from  their  capital,  but  troubles  break- 
ing out  in  Ethiopia,  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  it;  and  the  Shepherds 
retained  it  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  his  reigo,  and  that  of  his 
successor  Tuthmosis.  TuthmosisII. 
finally  succeeded  in  expelling  them 
from  Memphis,  but  the  contest  was 
not  over,  for  they  retired  to  the 
fortified  city  of  Avaris,  where  they 
longresisted  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  Egyptians .  The  rdgn  of  Tuth- 
mosis III.,  the  most  celebrated  of 
tlie  kings  of  his  race,  now  succeeded. 
In  his  long  and  glorious  reign,  he 
at  last  drove  out  the  invading  Shep- 


hesdai,  and  in  twelve  eampaignfi 
carried  the  terror  of  his  arms  o^ei 
Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Mesopotamia. 
The  chief  of  Carchemish,  and  the 
Hittites,  then  in  possession  of  Pales- 
tine, were  vanquished.  This  con.* 
queror  \&  supposed  by  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus; 
but  the  Baron  considers  him  the  king 
who  eighty  years  previously  com- 
meneea  the  harsh  servitude  related 
in  Holy  Writ.  His  severities,  were 
continued  by  his  successors,  Ame- 
nophis  n.,  Tuthmosis  IV.,  Ameno- 
plus  lU.,  and  Horns,  who  all  dis- 
tinguished themselves  more  by  their 
buildings  than  their  battles. 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  glory 
of  this  dynasty,  it  was  exceeded  by 
thatof  thenineteenth,orthe  Eamses, 
whidi  followed  it  Sothis,  the  second 
king  of  this  line,  erected  the  most 
magnificent  apartment  in  the  world, 
the  great  hall  at  £arnak,  upon  the 
walls  of  which  are  portrayed  in  long 
processions  the  numerous  nations 
ne  subdued.    Amongst  them  figure 
the  tribes  of  Ethiopia  and  Nubia, 
the  Berbers  of  North  Africa,  the 
Shepherds  or  Philistines,  so  lately 
the   coniquerors  of  Egypt;  people 
from    Cyprus    and    Mesopotamia; 
and  many  tribes  whose  l<^al  habi- 
tation it  is  impossible  to  fix.    This 
inference,  however,  the  Baron  draws 
from  the  multitude  of  names  all 
from  a  limited    tract  of  country, 
bounded  in  fact  by  Mesopotamia  to 
the    north,    and   Ethiopia   to  the 
south — that  no  great  kingdom  had 
begun  to  exist  in  those  regions,  and 
that  consequently  the  conquests  of 
Sothis  were  anterior  to  the  rule  of 
the  Israelites  in  Palestine.    There 
was  no  nation  capable  of  bringing 
together  a  force  which  could  resist 
these  incursions,  even  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  were  made  tributary  with- 
out any  difficulty;  for  it  was  not 
till  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
later  that  Ninus  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  great  Assyrian  Enipire. 

Kamses  II.,  the  son  of  Sothis,  is 
perhaps,  after  Sesostris,  with  whom 
he  is  sometimes  improperly  con- 
founded, the  most  celebrated  of 
Egyptian  kings;  but  in  point  of 
fact  his  renown  is  owing  to  his 
father's  exploits,  and  the  prosperous 
state  in  which  he  inherited  the 
kingdom.  Indeed,  he  was  far  from 
warlike  himself,  and  his  campaigns 
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all  ended  in  the  twenty-fint  year  of 
liis  reign*  when  tiie  Egrptianiroops 
mppear  to  have  retired  from  Syria* 
leayinj^  the  HittiteB  in  suecessM 
rebellion  behind  them.  During  the 
remainder  of  his  long  reign  of  sixty- 
mz  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  ' 
magnificent  and  ostentatious  monu- 
ments at  Xamak  and  elsewheie, 
nartienlariy  at  Aboosimbel,  .  in 
Knbia«  Ijiia  profusion  led,  as  often 
]iiq;>pen8,  to  cruelty  and  oppression; 
the  bondage  <tf  the  Israelites,  which 
had  been  severe,  was  fearfnlly  aggra- 
vated. Their  murmurs  grew  &ud 
and  deep,  and  though  the  storm  did 
not  break  in  Bamses'  life,  he  left 
the  kingdom  in  a  wretched  state  of 
diasatistaction  and  decay. 

The  misfortunes  of  Menophres, 
hia  successor,  were  owin^  to  his 
father's  crimes,  but — and  nere  we 
hare  surer  te8tim<my  than  Baron 
BoBsen's — he  deservea  them  for  his 
own.  The  Israelites  revolted  and 
quitted  the  country.  The  king  es- 
caped the  waters  of  the  Eed  Sea, 
but  an  irruption  of  the  Philistines 
and  the  discontent  of  his  subjects 
forced  him  to  flee  into  Ethiopia, 
fnm  whence  he  did  not  return  for 
thirteen  years. 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a 
corroboration  of  Holy  Writ  that  he 
had  no  son  to  succeed  him,  but  was 
the  last  of  his  family.  Eamses  III., 
the  first  king  of  the  twentietli 
dynasty,  if  a  relation  at  all,  was 
only  a  distant  one.  He  was  a  great 
eommander,  and  for  a  time  restored 
the  fallen  glory  of  the  nation.  TJie 
theatre  of  his  campai^s  was  Pales- 
tine as  far  as  Phoenicia,  but  they 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  more 
than  mere  transitory  incursions. 
They,  however,  served  an  important 

Srpose  in  repressing  the  power  of 
9  tribes  which  inhabited  that 
country.  While  these  events  were 
transacting,  the  Israelites,  under 
Joshua,  numbering  six  hundred 
thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  were  encamped  beyond  Jor- 
dan, and  did  not  cross  that  rirer 
till  the  Egyptians  had  definitively 
withdrawn.  The  list  of  nations 
Tanquished  by  this  king  is  a  long 
one.  Amongst  them  may  be  dis- 
tinguished we  Kheta,  the  Amar, 
the  Pursata,  Eabu,  the  men  of  Tira, 
Toirsa,  and  Saintana,  and  the  Gai- 
hndi  who  mny  very  probably  be 


ideDtified  with  the  Hittites,  the 
Amorites,  the  Philistines,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyre,  Tarsis,  Sodom, 
and  Accho  or  Acre. 

This  conqueror  was  succeeded  by 
a'  number  of  insignificant  kings,  also 
named  Eamses,  and  then  a  great 
revolution  took  place.  The  Theban 
dynasties  were  overthrown  by  the 
sacerdotal  caste,  and  the  sceptre  was 
assumed  by  a  priest  of  Ammon 
from  Zoan,  in  Lower  Egypt.  Afber 
four  kings  of  little  note,  Sheshonk, 
or  Shishak,  the  conqueror  of  Jeru- 
salem, founded  the  twenty-second 
or  Bubastic  dynasty.  His  famous 
expedition  to  Palestine  is  com- 
memorated on  the  walls  of  Karnak, 
where  the  king  of  Judah  (or  as. 
Baron  Bunsen  says,  Judah  personi- 
fied as  a  king)  appears  as  one  of  a 
huge  row  of  captives,  amongst 
whom  can  be  recognised  the  chiefs 
of  Maharaim,  Bethhoron,  and  Me- 
giddo. 

Here  Baron  Bunsen  closes  his 
Egyptian  history  for  the  presents 
In  the  short  abstract  we  hare  offered 
we  have  carefully  abstained  from, 
doing  more  than  give  the  results  of 
his  laborious  investigations,  without 
questioning  any  more  than  pledging 
ourselves  to  their  accuracy.  The 
world  owes  much  gratitude  to  in- 
quirers like  him,  even  should  hia 
conclusions  be  hereafter  questioned 
or  disproved.  Where  authorities 
cannot  be  referred  to,  as  obviously 
must  be  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance, praise  or  blame  wiU  be  of 
little  value ;  but  we  cannot  but  give 
it  as  our  own  opinion,  that  in  this 
account  of  the  New  Empire  we  see 
nothing  but  what  is  a  very  fair  de^ 
duction  from  the  premises. 

We  fear  we  cannot  say  quite  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  Baron's 
views  on  Scripture  chronology,  con-* 
tained  iu  this  volume.  We  have 
not  the  slightest  desire  pf  accusing 
any  one  of  impiety  or  infidelity  who 
does  not  happen  to  believe  that 
JN'oah  lived  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  or  because  he  thinks  that  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
lasted  fourteen  centuries,  but  still 
the  English  mind  is  hardly  {nrepared 
for  such  expressions  as  the  follow^ 
ing:— 

The  ordinary  chronology,  then,  we 
declftre  to  be  devoid  of  any  scientific 
foundation;    the  interpretation  indeed 
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by  which  it  is  accompaniecl,  when  care- 
fully iDvestigated,  makes  the  Bible  a 
tissue  of  old  women's  stories  and  chil- 
dren's tales  which  contradict  each  other. 
When  confronted  with  authentic  chro- 
nology, it  generally  leads  to  impossible 
results.  It  does  not  harmonize  with 
anything  which  historical  criticism  finds 
elsewhere,  and  which  it  is  under  the 
necessity  of  recognising  as  established 
fact.  It  is,  as  regaHs  the  religious 
Tiews  of  educated  persons,  the  same 
thing  as  the  stories  in  the  Vedas  about 
the  world-tortoise,  are  to  those  who  are 
supposed  to  believe  them — a  stone  of 
stumbling ;  and  it  will  become  more  and 
more  so  every  ten  years.  For  it  con- 
tradicts all  reality,  and  necessitates  the 
denial  of  facts  which  are  as  clear  as  the 
sun ;  or  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  that, 
compels  them  to  be  passed  over  alto- 
gether as  matters  of  no  moment.  In 
countries  where  research  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  police,  or  is  not  punish- 
able by  excommunication,  this  indeed 
in  the  long  run  becomes  exceedingly 
laughable,  but  it  does  not  on  that  ac- 
count cease  to  be  immoral. — VoL  lii. 
p.  348. 

.Though  not  quite  yet,  we  fear, 
nnprejudiced  enough  to  believe  it  to 
be  immoral  to  prefer  the  literal 
Bible  to  Baron  Bunsen,  we  are  far, 
we  beg  leave  to  say,  from  the  super- 
stitious reverence  for  it  with  which 
it  has  been  too  much  regarded. 
Komanists  and  Protestants  have 
both  erred  in  this  respect.  The 
former  treat  the  sacred  volume  as 
some  Oriental  despots  have  been 
treated  by  their  ministers,  who, 
while  they  issued  decrees  in  his 
name,  would  never  allow  him  to  be 
seen  by  his  subjects.  The  latter 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  too  often 
brought  it  into  discredit,  by  parad- 
ing it,  like  a  constitutional  kin^,  on 
the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  citing 
it  as  authority  when  it  was  never 
intended  for  such. 

In  the  outset  we  must  say  that 
we  entirely  agree  in  the  change  the 
Baron  proposes  to  make  in  the  re- 
ceived coniputation  of  the  time  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  the  building 
of  the  Temple;  which,  instead  of 
lengthening,  as  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected,  he  shortens  from 
four  hundred  and  eighty  or  four 
hundred  and  forty  years  to  about 
three  hundred  and  six.  We  strongly 
recommend  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  topic  to  read  the  very  able 
work  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  on 


Scripture  Genealoaies.    The   noble 
and  reverend  author,  who,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  writes  in  a  spirit  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  Ger- 
man neologism,  has  arrived  on  en- 
tirely independent  grounds  at  very 
nearly  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
Baron.     He  starts  from  the   fact 
that  between  Nalishon,  Prince  of 
Judah  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
and  David  there  were  only   four 
generations — Salmon,  Boaz,  Obed, 
Jesse.    It  is  obviously  impossible, 
he  remarks,  that  there  can  have 
been  four   generations    averaging 
more  than  a  hundred  years  each; 
still  more  when  we  find  nearly  all 
the  other  genealogies  of  the  time  to 
contain  about  the  same  number  of 
names.    '  Either,  then,  the  genealo- 
gies are  defective,  or  the  chronology 
is  at  fault.'    We  have  not  space  to 
give  all  the  minute  circumstances 
which  have  led  Lord  A.  Hervey  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  latter  is  the 
case.    His  manner  of  treating  the 
historical  part  of  the  book  of  Judges 
is  even  bolder  than  Baron  Bunsen's. 
For   instance,    he    considers    that 
Othniel  and  Barak  may  have  been 
cotemporary    at    one    time;     and 
Ehud,  Gideon,  and  Jephthah  at  an- 
other, all  engaged  as  independent 
chieftains  in  the  war  of  liberation, 
and  each  with  his  own  local  his- 
torian. 

Baron    Bunsen   proceeds    in   a 
slightly  different  manner.    Egvpt, 
according  to  him,  being  invaded  oy 
the  Philistines,  was  in  no  condition 
to  molest  the  Israehtes,  though  they 
marched  through  countries  formerly 
subject  to  it,  and  the  latter  ac- 
cordingly reached  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jordan  without  serious  impedi- 
ment.    But  there  they  found  the 
Hittites  too  powerful  to  be  attacked; 
nor  was  it  till  Eamses  III.  had 
broken  down  their  power  that  Joshua 
ventured  to  cross.    His  war  lasted  . 
only  five  years,  and  he  died  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  leadership. 
The  Israelites  now  enjoyed  eighteen 
years  of  prosperity  and  indepen- 
dence, till  another  foe  came  down 
upon  them.     A  vast  empire  was 
founded  by  Ninus  in  Assyria;  and 
not  long  afterwards  one  of  its  Meso- 
potamian  satraps,  Chushan  Hisha- 
thaim,  subjugated  the  whole  of  Pa- 
lestine.    His  domination  did  not 
last  more  than  eight  years,  but  the 
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tv&ing  power  of  the  laraelites  re- 
ceWed  s\icli  a  check  that  .they 
ilbeikcefoTward  had  to  contend  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Pagan  tribes 
around  them.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  Baron  nnhesltatingly  re- 
jects ihe  terms  of  forty  and  eighty 
years  for  the  yarious  rests  nnder 
the  heroes;  and  few  will  doubt  that 
these  numbers  merely  mean  an  in^ 
definite  time,  as  indeed  they  do  in 
the  East  at  the  present  day.  He 
allows  about  a  hundred  and  forty- 
fire  years  for  the  contests  and  de- 
liverances under  Ehud,  Deborah, 
and  Abimelech.  Tola  and  the  in- 
ferior judges  in  the  north-west  he 
considers  to  hare  been  cotemporary 
with  Jair  and  Jephthah  in  the 
aouth;  and  by  placing  the  exploits 
of  Samson  entirely  within  the  forty 
years  allotted  to  Eli  and  Samuel,  he 
arrives  at  the  before-mentioned 
term  of  three  hundred  and  six  years 
l>etween  the  Exodus  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple. 

The  scheme  by  which  the  German 
writer  accounts  for  the  discrepancy 
of  the  chronology  is  so  truly  cha- 
racteristic that  we  must  give  it  at 
length:^- 

I  think  the  bent  way  of  meeting  this 
demand,  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  this  book,  is  to  lay  before  our  readers 
in  a  sammary  manner,  the  simple  idea 
which,  with  sJl'its  childlike  simplicity^ 

is  troly  sublime  and  epical The 

aim  and  purpose  of  the  authors  [of  the 
sacred  narrative]  was  not  to  make  a 
compilation  of  the  dry  annalistic  entries 
of  ordinary  external  events.  Their  ob* 
ject  was  to  bring  into  notice  the  guid- 
ance of  the  people  of  God,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation Hence,   as 

might  be  expected,  there  sprung  up  an 
Spoa  which  was  an  intermediate  step 
b^ween  Mythos  and  strict  history.  It 
exhibits  no  trace  of  the  mythological 
fictions  which  give  historical  form  to 
the  idea  of  the  relation  between  the 
divine  and  the  human.  It  is  this  which 
marks  its  superiority  to  every  heathen 
Epos,  not  excepting  even  altogether  the 
Hellenic.  Its  basis  is  historical,  exclu- 
sively historical ;  the  shape  in  which  it 
is  composed  is  exclusively  popular  epic, 
by  generations  of  forty  years. — p.  300. 

TXo  'one  can  doubt  the  perfect 
l^ood  faith  in  which  this  explanation 
tt  given,  but  few  readers  in  this 
eonntry  will,  we  hope,  be  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  extremely  qua- 
lified superiority  which  is  granted 
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to  the  Hebrew  '  Epos'  over  the 
Hellenic.  After  this  we  fear  Lord 
Arthur  Hervey's  solution  will 
appear  tame  and  commonplace; 
it  Doing  merely  that  the  dinerent 
sheets  of  contemporaneous  and  in- 
depiendent  histories  got  mixed,  and 
their  sequence  disordered  when  col- 
lected at  a  subsequent  period. 

Having,  dealt  thus  leniently  with 
the  Book  of  Judges,  the  Baron 
makes  amends  by  the  havoc  he 
causes  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  patriarchs  faro 
extremely  badly  at  his  hands ;  their 
ages,  nay,  even  the  existence  of 
most  of  them,  being  dismissed  as 
merely  '  childish  delusions.' 

None  but  those  who  still  cling  to  the 
infatuation  that  Noah  and  Shem  lived 
from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  years, 
have  any  excuse  to  offer  for  such  purely 
childish  delusions,  persistence  in  which 
can  only  be  productive  of  doubt  and 
unbelief. — p.  340. 

This  solitary  heir  (Isaac)  of  the  patri- 
archal emir  could  not  have  been  at 
most  more  than  sixteen  when  the 
faithful  Eliezerwas  commissioned  to  seek 
a  wife  for  him. — ^p.  340. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  it  is  so 
improbable  that'a  man  of  one  hundred 
years  old  should  have  a  son,  as  iu  a  land 
of  early  development  like  Syria  and 
Canaan. — p.  341. 

Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  these 
are  allowed  to  be  real  personages ; 
but  their  ages,  instead  of  175,  180, 
and  147,  are  cut  short  to  100,  80, 
and  07.  As  for  the  others,  they  are 
nearly  all  allegorized  away.  The 
years  assigned  to  Arphaxad,  Salah, 
and  Heber  being  somewhat  similar, 
438,  453,  464,  ourx  author  boldly 
considers  them  to  be  in  fact  the 
same  number,  and  to  refer  to  the 
sojourn  of  the  race  in  the  primeval 
land — Arra-pakhitis,  whence  Ar- 
phaxad. In  tne  same  crucible  Salah 
becomes  *  the  Mission/  Heber  *  the 
Settler,'  Peleg  'the  Partition,'  or 
names  of  events  turned  into  names 
of  men.  Eeii  and  Serug  are  changed 
into  Bohi  and  Sariig,  districts,  we 
are  informed,  near  what  is  at  pre- 
sent Edessa.  Lastly,  the  number 
600,  which  our  author  finds,  we 
don't  exactly  see  how,  in  the  ages 
of  both  Noah  and  Shem,  is  *  the 
original  Chaldaic  equation  between 
lunar  and  solar  time'  (p.  368). 
After  this  we  can  only  be  too 
thankful  to  be  spared  the,  discovery 
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If^^tMOBtmrnd  Smtred  €lkre»olegy. 


I^%, 


Hutt  Enoch  Ivred  365  yean,  ntfd^Hittfe 
oonseqfomt^y  he  is  ApoUo,  JSnsnlefli, 
Baaly  ttiid  every  other  MUi*god  m. 
e^tfltf  headieii;  itethecm  ;  hat  4sbi8 
kf    peAaps    reserved   for   vislsme 

It  may  possibly  he  imagmed  liiat 
the  Baron )  havinp^  thus  denHsliiiied 
the  extraordinary  longevity  asdgned 
to  the  Patriarchs,  and  even  got -rid 
€f  some  of  them  altogether,  is 
disposed  to  shorten  ^e  received 
dironology,  and  give  ft  much  less 
duration  to  l^e  sojoum  of  man  upon 
the  earth  than  k  eommonly  sup- 
posed. Far  from  it ;  for  instead  of 
the  usual  term  of  less  than  6000 
years,  he  considers  it  proved  that 
man  has  existed  at  least  13*000,  and 
very  probably  20,000.  liie  proo& 
of  this,  founded  on  that  vfery  uueer- 
tain  guide,  the  *  theory  of  language/ 
he  promises  us  in  his  next  ydume  ; 
but  he  considers  that  he  has  £[>und 
a  remarkable  eorroboration  of  his 
views  in  Mr.  Horner's  researches 
near  Cairo*  What  l^is  authority 
amounts  to  .may  he  stated  in  a  few 
words,  and  we  leave  our  readeis  to 
judge  for  themseU'es.  Inhere  is  a 
.certain  statue  of  Kamses  the  Grreat 
lyinif-  near  Cairo,  and  from  the 
position  in  which  irt  lies  it  is  eom- 
putted  that  there  has  been  an  accu- 
mulation of  niae  feet  four  inches  of 
Nile  mud  since  that  statue  was 
erected.  Now,  iRomses  lived,  ac- 
cording to  Lepsius,  about  134^4  B.C., 
consequently  some  3245  years  ago. 
This  would  give  a  mean  rate  of  in- 
.erease  of  deposited  mud  of  about  3^ 
inches  a  century^.  How,  dose  to 
the  statue,  Mr.  iSorner  excavated  to 
•the  depth  of  24  feet,  and  bored  17 
more,  the  two  last  of  which  were 
sand,  making  39  feet  of  mud; 
^which,  at  the  above-mentioned  rate, 


Bvast  hfBve  ta&en  13.^00  years  to 
o^eet.  But  at  this  depm  of  39 
feet,  his  inatrument  brought  up 
fragmeats  of  Immt  brick  axid  pot- 
tery, one  indi  scjuare.*  These  burnt 
bncka  must  hffve  heoi  made  by 
mas,  eoBseqeentfy  nsau  existed 
^3,300  years  ago.  Q.  E.  D.  (See 
!B'mua€tion9  ^the  Bo^^l  Society , 

Wonderf aHy  siigfit  data  these  for 
se  momentous  a  eonckiarion.  All  the 
annak  of  eirmmistantial  evidence 
can  produce  nothing  like  this  piece 
of  burnt  brick  one  inch  square. 
Indeed  it  proves  a  little  too  much. 
There  are  no  old  buildings  of  burnt 
hriek  in  Egypt  noV,  because  the 
climate  does  not  require  them. 
Consequently,  if  used  there,  the 
climate  must  have  changed.  If  the 
chmate  has  changed,  what  becomes 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  mud? 
But,  in  fact,  the  whole  argument 
reef^  on  the  assumptitm  tha^  13*000 
years  ago  the  rate  of  inoreaae  of 
ilile  m[ud  was  exactly  the  same  as 
at  present,  which  it  is  obviously 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  to  prove. 

We  must  here  conclude  this  short 
aiotioe  of  Ba«m  ^Bunsen's  third 
volame.  We  have  neither  apace 
nor  time  to  notioe  his  eesBkuki  oa 
Indian,  Chinese,  und  Banian  chro- 
nological systems ;  all  of  which  will 
repay  perusal  by  those  who  are 
fond  of  these  subjects.  We  desire 
to  do  all  honour  t6  his  profound 
learnings  his  indefatigable  industry, 
and  his  genuine  rehgious  feeling ; 
and  can  only  wish  it  jcHued  to  a 
little  less .  do^atiean,  and  some- 
what less  readmeas  to  believe  m  any 
idle  coujeeture  which  may  appear, 
to  militate  against  the  statements  of 
Holy  Writ 

E.E, 


'*  It  may  peihsps  he  etarmised  that  these  pieces  of  brick,  ^c.  were  placed 
where  tli«j  were  found  by  the  excavators  themselves.  We,  however,  entirely 
.disbelieve  this.  The  researches  were  directed  by  Hekekyan  Sey,  one  of  those 
reinarkalde  selff^tanght  aaen  who  oeeasionally  rise  up  in  the  East,  and  whose 
attteinmeuts  and  enthusiasm  in  ihe  pursuit  of  knowledge  form  a  remarkable  contra^ 
.to  the  ignoraiice  and  apathy  of  those  around  Ihem.  He  is  well  known  to  many 
English  travellers  in  Egypt ;  and  none^  we  think,  will  believe  him  capable  of  any 
fraud  in'  this  matt^  ur  any  other.  He  may  have  been  imposed  upon  by  his 
labourers ;  but  we  should  doubt  it  ever  occurring  to  an  uneducated  fellah  that 
pieces  of  brick  would  have  so  much  significance. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DEAMA  OF  SPAIN. 
BY  jr.  IL  CHOKIEY. 


Chaptbb  n. 

O09LIirS8. 


r?  IB  not  requisite  for  the  purpose 
of  these  Notes  to  deduce  a  pedi- 
f{Tee  of  the  Spanish  Drama,  trota 
the  cradle  of  mimetic  art,  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  describe  the  process 
hj  which  its  serend  elements  were 
^;radaailj  erolred  and  matured, 
imtil  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
genius  who  moulded  them  into  form, 
and  animated  that  form  with  a  life 
which  the  nation  claimed  as  its  own. 
Oar  business  here  is  with  the 
comedy  which  Lope  de  Vega  planted' 
and  brought  to  maturity  on  the 
grouid  prepared  by  the  endearours 
of  many  previous  ages.  To  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  those  essays 
down  to  the  period  when  the  gene- 
tic nisus  ended  in  a  new  and  bril- 
liant creation,  is  the  ofElce  of  the 
historian. 

That  office  has  been  ablj^  fulfilled 
by  Professor  Ticknor;  in  whose 
Butory  of  Spanish  Literature, 
chap.  13  to  i^,  vol.  i.,  and  chap. 
7  amd  8,  vol.  iL,  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
national  drama,  sufficient  for  general 
porposes.  But  those  who  wish  to 
staay  them  in  detail  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  first  volume  of  Von 
Sdiack's  History,*  a  work  to  which 
I  owe  many  obligations.  The 
aal^or,  a  man  of  fine  taste,  and 
learned  as  well  as  diligent,  was  the 
first  to  unveil  to  moSsrn  eyes  the 
fall  figure  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
and  to  do  justice  to  its  neglected 
poets.  The  light  he  throws  on  all 
tike  material  parts  of  his  subject  is 
mralnable  to  the  student ;  not  less  so 
is  the  genial  criticism  with  which 
he  displays  its  poetic  worth.  It 
is  a  bookf  too,  the  fidelity  of  which 
may  be  trusted.  Considering  the 
vast  extent  of  tibe  field,  which  be*- 
fore  him  was  idl  but  untrodden, 


snd  the  muIiipMei^  of  details  which 
had  to  be  sought  ibr  its  illustration 
in  remote  and  obscure  places.  His 

Seneral  accuracy  is  surprising ;  in-* 
eed,  he  will  rarely  be  found  in 
error  on  any  |x>int  of  consequence. 
This  tribute  is  offered  here,  not 
merely  as  the  acknowledgment 
which  one  much  indebted  to  his 
guidance  is  bound  to  pay,  but  also 
for  the  benefit  of  other  students,  to 
whom  no  better  instructor  can  be 
recommended. 

Beferring,  therefore,  to  Ticknor 
and  Von  Schack  fior  particulars,  I 
may  briefly  observe  that  in  the 
earliest  rucuments  of  a  drama  in  the 
Middle  Ages  two  distinct  elements 
are  visible — the  religious,  fostered 
by  the  Church,  t^at  turned  to  the 
profit  of  its  influence  the  propensity 
inherent  in  mankind  to  enliven  the 
utterance  of  their  conceptions  or 
feelings  by  dialogue  and  gesture; 
and  the  profane,  which  whether,  as 
some  think,  derived  by  imbroken 
succession  from  the  mimes  of  the 
Eoman  period,  or  spontaneously 
produced  by  natural  causes,  must 
have  been  at  least  as  old  as  the 
other.  Were  there  not  proof, 
which  there  is,  of  the  early  use  of 
purely  secular  shows  and  mum- 
mings,  it  might  be  inferred  from 
the  recourse  of  the  Church  to  a 
nrinciple  which  it  did  not  create, 
but  must  have  found  among  the 
laity:  since  this  is  implied  by 
its  effect  as  an  aid  to  religious 
offices.  It  is  therefore  erroneous 
to  describe  the  Church  mysteries  or 
miracle  plays  as  the  sole  root  of  the 
modem  drama.  The  copious  in- 
fusion of  profane  matter,  indeed,  in 
those  sacred  exhibitions,  would  of 
itself  attest  the  existence  of  another, 
which  also  contributed  to  its  growth. 
It  was  natural  that,  in  times  when 


*  GeaekichU  der  Dramaiischen  Kimst  vaui  Literatur  in  Spanien.  Yon  Adolf 
Fiiedrioh  von  Schack.  ate  Autgabe,  Frankfurt.  1854*  I  name  this  second 
edition,  or  rather  re-iasue  of  the  first,  becaase  it  is  enriched  by  an  appendix  con- 
tainiiig  much  thai  \b  new  and  important,  chiefly  obtained  from  private  libraries  in 
Spain,  and  hitharto  unpublished.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  excellent  work  has 
no  index. 
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Not 68  on  the  National  Drama  of  Spain, 


[July, 


the  Ckurch  had  the  best  light 
of  the  day,  while  the  laity  were 
dtill  dark  and  rude,  those  histrionic 
shows  which  the  former  admitted 
•  or  encouraged  should  be  the  most 
complete  and  famous;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  notices  of  them 
should  have  been  preserved,  while 
the  obscure  pastimes  of  the  vulgar, 
or  the  buffooneries  of  strolling 
minstrels,  were  forgotten.  But  of 
these  enough  has  been  recorded  to 
show  thati  from  the  earliest  days,  a 
distinct  secular  type  of  mimic  re« 
presentation,  however  base  and 
poor,  was  always  extant  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Church.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  still 
more  during  the  century  which 
preceded  the  birth  of  the  national 
drama,  we  see  it  continually  gain- 
ing ground,  and  displaying  its  ac- 
tivity in  various  shapes.  As  the 
development  proceeds,  rustic  dia- 
logue oegins  to  cloUie  itself,  with 
no  small  elegance,  in  forms  of  verse 
which  the  Provenpal  bards  had 
taught  their  followers  in  Spain,  and 
which,  a  little  later,  tended  to  de- 
termine the  fashion  that  afterwards 
prevailed  on  the  stage.  A  similar 
improvement,  the  whue,  appears  in 
the  treatment  of  religious  subjects ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  clear  that 
the  profane  was  rapidly  overtaking 
the  devotional  movement  through- 
out this  period.  At  its  close  it 
certainly  had  the  leading  part  in 
the  formation  of  a  national  tneatre. 
Although  the  germ  of  dramatic 
art  lies,  as  I  have  said,  in  human 
nature  itself,  and  so  is  common  to 
all  races  and  ages,  ntill,  its  develop- 
ment in  a  complete  and  living  form 
ap]>ears  to  depend  on  special  con- 
ditions ;  wanting  which  it  is  dormant 
or  abortive.  Of  such  requisites  two 
would  seem  to  be  essential — a  stage 
of  culture,  namely,  in  which  the 
mind,  become  apt  for  ideal  excur- 
sions, is  still  powerfully  acted  upon 
by  the  senses,  and  has  few  intellec- 
tual pleasures  but  such  as  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  eye  and  ear.  The 
other  essential  may  be  described  as 
a  certain  breadth  and  settlement  in 


the  political  state  of  a  people,  such 
as  on  the  one  hand  begets  a  general 
feeling  of  enlarged  self-conscious- 
ness, and  on  the  other  imparts  the 
leisure  and  security  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  an  art  in  which  the 
co-operationof  many  is  required  for 
its  exercise  as  for  its  enjoyment. 
That  these  conditions  are  indis- 
pensable, it  might  be  hazardous  to 
affirm.  But  it  is  certain  that  no 
national  drama  has  hitherto  been 
produced  without  the  union  of  both. 
No  sooner  is  this  consummated, 
than  the  rude  embryo  begins  to 
stir :  and  the  organic  process  reaches 
its  full  term  when  the  combined 
causes  have  exerted  their  utmost 
force,  and  are  on  the  eve  of  subsid- 
ing. In  this  form  of  -poetry  the 
season  of  maturity  arrives  soon  after 
the  period  of  birth,  while  the  original 
impulse  is  still  vigorous :  from  that 
point  there  is  a  gradual  decline,  as 
l^e  momentum  grows  weaker ;  and, 
when  it  is  thoroughly  exhausted,  and 
new  influences,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion, prevail,  the  drama  expires. 

Such,  at  all  events,  was  its  his- 
tory in  Spain.  While  the  kingdom 
was  divided  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Moor,  and  their  only  breath- 
ing-time was  an  armed  truce,  the 
seeds  of  the  drama  lay  for  ages  in 
a  torpid  state ;  not  that  the  soil 
was  inapt  for  its  production,  but 
because  the  surface  of  life  was  too 
much  agitated  to  receive  any  but 
hasty  and  broken  reflections  of  the 
national  mind.  These  we  find  in  the 
Eomanees,  the  offspring  of  a  time 
of  excitement  and  insecurity  in  a 
race  full  of  poetic  gifts.  They 
ceased,  as  a  voice  of  popular  feeling, 
when  that  stormy  period  passed 
away ;  bequeathing  all  their  cordial 
influence,  and  much  of  their  fami- 
liar tone,  to  a  new  form  of  native 
poetiy,  which  sprung  from  the 
teeming  earth  as  soon  as  the  atmo- 
sphere grew  calm,  and  the  genius  of 
the  people  had  leisure  to  expand  in 
a  broaaer  mould  and  with  more 
perfect  development.  TheBomance* 
belongs  to  the  epoch  of  internal 
strife  and  alarm ;   it  is  the  strain 


*  Although  sung,  as  well  as  recited,  the  Bomance  has  more  of  the  epic  than  of 
the  purely  lyric  tone.  This  is  only  found  unmixed  in  the  Cancion  and  Copla — ^a  legacy 
from  /Proven9al  minstrelsy — ^from  which  the  dramatic  Edofjfues,  &c.,  of  the  six- 
teenth century  borrowed  their  versification,  and  transmitted  it,  in  the  rtdondiUcL, 
^[ni/nHUaf  dedmay  &c.,  to  the  comedy  of  the  seventeenth,  in  which  all  the  three  poetic 
modes  are  represented. 
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of  the  biFOuao  and  the  leaguer,  re*- 
peated  by  the  shepherd  in  the 
lonely  plain,  and  the  watchman  on 
the  beacon  height.  The  drama  if 
the  child  of  peace,  nurtured  in 
cities;  a  social  pleasure,  apt  for 
holidays  and  festivals,  requiring 
preparation  and  expense. 

Of  all  kinds  of  Spanish  poetry,  the 
Eomances  are  the  best  known ;  but 
their  part  in  the  national  comedy, 
if  noticed  at  lall,  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
knovr,  been  sufficiently  regarded* 
Their  influence  on  its  tone  and 
character  was  transmitted  through 
a  popular  feeling,  which  Lope 
divined  and  obeyed.  How  mucb 
they  contributed  to  its  rhythmical 
form,  was  perhaps  less  apparent  at 
the  outset  than  afterwards,  when 
the  romance  measure  began  to  pre«> 
vail  over  the  rhymed  redonditlcu, 
in  which  the  earliest  plays  of  Lope's 
a^ewere  almost  exclusively  written. 
The  degree  to  which  the  spirit  of 
the  drama  was  modified  by  them 
may  not  be  seen  at  the  first  glance, 
hut  will  not  escape  an  attentive 
eye ;  and  the  longer  it  is  studied^ 
the  more  will  the  tone  of  the 
Bomancero  be  felt  pervading  its 
entire  structure,  by  all  who  have 
a  quick  sense  of  affinities.  I  do  not 
merely  refer  to  the  practice,  pecu- 
liar to  Spanish  comedy,  of  giving 
long  descriptive  passages  in  the  ro- 
mance style, — which  modem  critics 
condemn  as  adverse  to  dramatic 
effect,  but  which  especially  de* 
lighted  the  audiences  of  the  day« 
Nor  do  I  simply  point  to  the  fre- 
quent and  direct  use  of  the  old 
popular  lays,  whether  in  quotations, 
in  allusions,  or  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects from  them ;  although  all  these 
are  lively  reminders  of  an  unceasing 
echo  on  the  boards  from  the  ancient 
minstrelsy.  It  will  be  found, 
further,  that  its  spirit  penetrated 
to  the  very  core  of  the  drama,  and 
imbued  it  with  a  narrative  propen- 
sity; that  it  mainly  owes  to  the 
romance  the  difiuseness  of  outline, 
and  contempt  of  material  limits,— 
ever  leaning  towards  the  epic  mode, 
—which  have  so  grieved  Unitarian 
critics. 

For  this  leaning,  in  a  direction 
the  most  opposed  to  dramatic  art 
strictly  considered,  there  could,  in- 
deed, be  no  other  motive  than  the 
influence    of    the   older    national 


poetry.  It  was  no  result  of  chanee ; 
still  less  did  it  proceed  from  any 
want  of  power  to  frame  a  wello 
compacted  story^  and  to  set  forth  all 
its  essentials  in  action  and  dialogue* 
In  the  art  of  dramatic  exposition, 
and  in  thorough  mastery  of  every 
9cenic  device,  the  Spanish  theatre 
has  no  rival,— and  needed  no  help 
from  without.  Beyond  this,  the 
liberty  of  changing  the  scene  at 
will,  and  the  independence  on  time, 
relieved  the  poet  from  any  pressure 
like  that  wnich  imposed  on  the 
French  the  necessity  of  relating  so 
much  that  the  true  dramatic  prin- 
ciple  requires  to  be  shown.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  for  want  of  skill  that 
he  had  recourse  to  narrative,  where 
action  might  have  sufficed ;  but  be- 
cause it  fulded  to  the  delight  of  his 
hearers  to*  suspend  the  business  of 
the  scene,  while  they  listened  to  tihe 
old  familiar  strain. 

Thus  we  have  three  streams 
flowing  from  distant  springs,  the 
confluence  of  which  spread  out  into 
the  national  drama ;  which,  having 
absorbed  and  blended  their  severs! 
currents,  was  itself  divided  into  the 
two  branches,  wherein  it  ever 
afterwards  continued  to  flow ; 
known  as  comedy  on  the  stage,  and 
mystery  (autos)  for  the  Church  :— 
each  of  them  retaining  a  taste  of 
all  the  three  sources  from  whence 
they  were  derived;  miracle-plays, 
namely ;  mimes,  jocular  farces,  and 
mummeries  of  the  vulgar;  and 
national  lays  or  romances. 

There  was  another,  of  foreign 
origin,  which  had  tried  to  over- 
come all  the  rest.  Classic  imitation 
was  attempted  by  the  learned, 
and  offered  to  the  people,  while 
the  rude  native  drama  was  stirring 
into  life  throughout  the  sixteenth 
centuiT,  —  but  offered  in  vain; 
their  healthy  taste  refused  all  invi- 
tations to  feed  on  the  dry  bones  of 
antiquity.  As  such  academic  essays 
had  no  effect  on  the  national  stage, 
to  which  these  Notes  are  restricted, 
I  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  them; 
although  it  would  be  no  unwel- 
come task  to  give  some  account 
of  a  class  of  poets  whose  efforts, 
though  unsuccessful,  deserve  re- 
spect. Among  them  were  men  of 
no  vulgar  genius— Bermudez,  Ar- 
gensola,  and  the  great  name  of 
Cervantes.    It  must  suffice  to  say  . 
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that  the  public,  with  a  true  ijoetie 
instinct  that  cannot  be  too  highlj 
praised,  were  deaf  to  their  eloquence, 
and  regardless  of  learned  auliiorilrf 
in  a  matter  which  concerned  theur 
own  gratification.  Thej  required 
a  drama,  mcj  of  the  Spanish  soil, 
clothed  in  forms  of  their  ownpoetrj, 
and  speaking  a  langui^se  which  no 
Btudj  was  needed  to  enjoy ;  Taiious 
and  iree  as  their  own  lancies ;  and 
fiatterioff  a  taste  for  excitement 
which  the  national  temper  ami  the 
events  of  recast  times  had  made 
too  strong  to  be  subdued  by  eritieid 
rules.  That  in  this  impulsive  way, 
intent  only  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment,  wiey  were  unconscious^ 
eroking  a  form  of  poetry  as  perfect 
and  genuine,  according  to  the 
canons  of  just  criticism,  as  that 
which  they  rejected — th^  knew 
not,  nor  cared  to  know.  Jrat  sudi 
was,  in  truth,  the  nature  of  their 
achierement. 

;  In  the  sixteenth  centurjr,  Spain 
had  begun  to  enjoy  the  internal 
security  which  has  been  deeeribed 
as  propitious  to  the  birth  of  scenic 
art.  By  the  final  subjugation  of 
the  Moors,  which  tnump^antly 
closed  A  feud  of  eight  hundred 
years'  standing,  her  spirit  had 
already  been  exalted,  when  the 
accession  of  Charles  to  the  Empire, 
and  the  exploits  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro  in  the  New  World,  came  to 
enhance  her  pride  and  fire  her  ima- 
gination. In  this  ferment,  the 
latent  and  dispened  elements  of 
dramatic  poetry  begin  to  moYc: 
they  attract  each  other  by  natural 
affinity,  and  the  genetic  process 
c(»nmencee.  In  every  quarter  in- 
genious minds  are  busy  with  im- 
proTements  o/a.  the  ancient  shows,  or 
trying  experiments  with  something 
new: — the  development  gathers 
strength  as  it  proceeds,  and  soon 
becomes  rapid  and  decisive.  There 
is  nothing,  indeed,  to  direct  its  ad- 


ranee;  and  false  steps  are  not  wan 
ing.*  But  in  every  new  trial,  i 
every  failure,  even,  something 
Ipuned  for  future  efforts,  or  soul 
enar  that  might  frustrate  thei 
discovered;  until  by  degrees  tl 
material  for  a  genwae  nationi 
theatre  has  been  so  gadiero 
sifted,  and  prepared,  that  it  on] 
awaits  the  electric  impulse  of  genii 
to  start  into  its  destined  form. 

Of  the  many  who  busied  then 
selves  in  this  field  befcnre  the  tri 
rein  was  found,  it  will  suffice  1 
name  the  most  inmortant  only.  Tl 
simple  JEcloffos  of^  Juaft  del  Enciii 
date  before  the  beginning  of  tl 
sixteenth  century.  After  him  G 
Vicente  (1502)  and  Torres  Nahan 
(15 1 7)  made  considerable  advance 
by  introducing  vanetjr  of  chara 
ters,  and  something  like  dramat 
^ot;  while  both,  but  especial) 
Vicente,  did  much  towards  provi( 
ing  the  nascent  drama  with  a  poet 
dress.  The  versification  or  tl 
latter,  indeed,  is  exquisite,  and  h 
dialogue  runs  with  neaily  as  muc 
ease  and  elegance  as  Lope's.  T< 
wards  the  middle  of  the  centui 
(1540),  Lope  de  Bueda,  a  man  of  tl 
people, — sometime  gold-beater  i 
Seville,  afterwards  manager  of 
company  of  strollers, — struck  out 
new  path  with  a  vigour  which  gai 
his  hunA>le  stage  a  popularity  unt 
thentmknown.  His  suDJects,treat€ 
in  unaffected  prose,t  were  take 
from  common  life,  in  a  tone  main] 
secular;  whereas,  with  those  wh 
preceded  him,  religious  pieces  ha\ 
the  preference.  It  was,  no  doub 
because  of  his  thus  popularizing  tl 
theatre,  that  Cervantes  accounts  hii 
the  father  of  the  national  drame 
which  otherwise  cannot  have  owe 
much  to  a  homely  style  so  differei 
from  that  which  it  afterwarc 
adopted.  Although  his  right  1 
this  merit  is  questioned,  he  ce 
tainly  has  the  credit  of  having  bee 


*  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  celebrated  CeleMina  (1499)  and  its  imitationi 
which,  though  effectual  in  advuicing  the  perfeotioa  of  CastiHan  prose,  were,  so  £ 
as  they  concerned  the  drama  at  all,  esqierimeats  in  a  direction  altogether  false. 

t  Theses  at  least,  are  all  that  have  oome  down  to  us.  Cervantes  indeed  (Prologi 
to  his  Oc7m>  Comedicu,  &c.)  praises  his  skill  in  '  pastoral  poetry ;'  and  even  inser 
a  specimen,  in  the  3rd  act  of  his  ^aieo«  de  Argd,  taken  from  one  of  Lope  < 
Bueda's  Coloquiot  Paatoriles^  the  verses  of  which  have  a  certain  Doric  prettines 
Pellicer  also  informs  us  that  one  of  these  pieces  is  preserved — ^I  suppose  in  MS.- 
in  a  volume  in  the  Library  of  the  Escorial ;  but  this  kind  of  writing  can  haixl 
have  been  generally  considered  his  fwte,  as  none  but  his  essays  in  prose  were  chost 
Jfor  publication  by  his  editor,  Tiimneda. 
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tfae^kat,  as  Gonraaies  sa3ps,  'tfytak^  tlie  wliele,  indeed,  thrdughout  ibis 

It  «rt  «rf  bdsy  dbtkea^'— - W  makbg  eeotorj,  dowit  to  the  time  of  Lope's 

jAa^^  wMck  before  lum  had  beem  appaainaace^  aU.  the  poets  who  folr 

Btlj  conpoeed  £or  «  sekct  £ew,  lowed  the  stage,  Cenrantesincliidedv 


s:^; 


eatahliahed   Te<»e«fci<m.   of   the  are  seen  iaerssantly  waveiHuag  be* 

»ple  at  huspfc.    At  iiie  time  of  his  tweea  the  oa^eat  and  the  nioideFn* 

ath  (m  ]  ^p)  sceniff  per&mmneea^  Juim  de  k.  Coev^a,  who  ilourished  in 

iftiil  rode  wad:  ^rtkaa.  eaioo^  bad  Seville    {circa   I579)r   with    mor« 

lieoome  pnttj  g«M»al  tbaovf^KMit  geoius  tijum  imyof  his  }8!edeees80S8^ 

tfae  BiNd^ni  pacie  <rf  Sp«in«  Afefini  most  oa  thsa  growid  be  ranked,  with 


they  w^fexaanaaiiriwafe  byiliwffnwit  the  rest,  among^  the  pioneers  rather 

^b^enr>  hot  aai  tke  iikiagi^ir  tluA  than  the  ^sua^tt^s  of  the  dcamaJ* 

pamae  iaereaied^  the  eooart-yairda  Sueh,  ako,  was  Cervantes,  who  ap- 

«£  JlOHMB  in  sinie  cf  thfi  dbtef  cztias  pearo  busy  i&the  foreground  dowa  to 

— aa   in    Senlte,    Yakncia,,    and .  thamonekstwhenliOpeGaraeandtoak 

Msf^niid-^wefie*  fitted   ixp   for  the  peaBeasijon.  of  the  fields  or  'carried 

«ie   of  resident    eomf  aniea.      Xn  oS  the  monapohy  of  the  stag^,'  as 

ValeneuK.  A  theatre  of  this  kind  was  Ceiruxtea  himsejf  expresses  it.  Be- 

one  of  the  first  to  foeeome  £eu&&q»:  tweea  1581  and  1588  he  produeed 

OB.  its  boarda  Andres  Bey  deAstieda  m  the  Madnd  theatres,  as  he  in« 

and  Ckoatorol  de  Yimea  (1580^90)  fonsA  us^  sosks  twenty  to  thirty 

iodubited     their     pieeesv;     whiieh,  pieeesy  with  esbire  auccess ;  ^md  in 

tkovgh  written,  on  the  false  pain-  ^ese  heiekima  to  have  £nt  set  the 

aaple  of  blending  the   elassie  and  example  of  what  became  a  standard  ' 

popular  styles,  no  dionbt  ^nspared  mle,  by  redneing^  the   nnmbec  o£ 

the  pubiie  fbarhnppier  attempts.  On  the  adis  from  five  to  three4*     At 

*  Several  of  the  works  of  tiiese  procuzBoss  of  the  i»tioilal  dnana  were  puh- 
Balled  daring  the  sheteeiith  csefntury ;  but  ths  engina^  Motions  9xe  of  the  utmost 
wtAtff.  They  are,,  hewever^  to  be  iknand  in.  modiun  sepriols  in  sufficient  mimhec 
to  affi>rd  »  genecal  idea  of  their  charaster.  Of  siioh  the  fbfiewiDg  may  be  named: 
^^Moiatia,  Ongen^  del  Teatro  EspaHiOl,  reprinted,  wiIJl  additioDfi,  by  Oohoa,  is» 
voi.  L  of  tiie  Tesora  dd  Teatro  Mipanol,  Baadry^  Paris^  1838 ;  Bobl  von  Faber^ 
Teatro  cmterior  d  Zqpe  de  Vega,  Hamburg,.  18  32  ;.  fiaxreto  y  JB^outeiro,.  Obras  dx 
Oil  Vicente,  3  -vols.  8vo,  Hamburgh  1834.  (The  Teatro  of  Bohl  vou  Faber  contaius 
all  the  Spanit^  pieces  of  this  antlior.) 

Of  the  best  specimens  of  the  classical  essays  wrthin  the  saano' period,  thefbUowh*^ 
are  now  accessible  : — ^The  tragedies  of  Bermudez,  Perez  de  Oliva,  and  Argensola, 
m  voL  VL  ttf  Sedano's  Panmsa  Jhpanoly  9.  t.  8vey  Madrid^  Lf^^^  CisrvaffteB* 
Ifmmaua»{mih  the  'Tratot  de  A*rgeiywHim3rat  publiafaed  with  the^  Viofft  del  Pwp- 
naaa,  by Saneha, Madrid,  i j&4»  TJaae^  aa  w^aa the pisees.mt the Parfia»Q'£spBmU 
tesqating;  Olivals,  whiefa  are  tmaslationlt,.  will  be.  ftnmi  m  the  finit  ^ume  of 
4lchi>»'a^etorOi  A  single  phiy  %  Virues,.  Xa  ^^qc»»  SemirmaMy  has-  lately  been 
poHiriied  hero  (ii6mo,  WilliaaBOrand  ^oegate,  1858)  by  aa  aneDfraoue  editoi:,  who 
giyes  nothing  but  the  bare  text,  and  even  that  full  of  errors. 

+  Lope  {Arte^Nvem  deJmav  Omimdia*,  Qbcas  Su^ta»,.iT.  410$)  gpves  Tiruee 
the  credit  of  ^is  inipertaot  ehange-.  Both  may  have  been,  right,,  if,  as  Ukefy 
•Bovigh,  the  phm  was  introdnsed  in  both  piaees  aben^  the  sanie  time— byGeBvaaiteA 
m  Madrid,  by  Viniai  in  ITaleneia — neither  of  the  two  being  at  the  motnent  annRe, 
o£  any  experiment,  but  his  own.  Howaicev  thia  waef  be,  the  vahie  of  the:  saw 
BMlfaod  i»  indi8pittaU&  It  i%  indeed,  tike  oaiy  arrangerattitof  a  dramaticsabjeet 
cDoiQarmable  to-  the  primary  laws  of  nataiie  and  reaHOD,  that,  admit  of  no>  other 
di'piaioa»a£'araompktefiibte-hiit  tfas  tfasee'eaMntial^oneaof.begtDnmg,  middies  and 
end.  X  need  not  remind tiiereaderthot  thieiiathe  AristoteUan  oanon (H£^  •kouit.  'C), 
hat  amy  »maifc  the  ineonaistenoy  of  those  modeniB  who  tormented  the  chamaiiv 
fsafiBBsad  ehediaBoe  tofais.dictHies.  on  otimr  points,  yet  in  this  haire.  ne^leetad  as 
ehfdaoe  dedaofcion  from  his  .ral<v  that  woidd  hai^a  given  them  authority  fmr  a 
priidlsgB  wdiiehiiha  Spanish  poeta  alone,  caKmg  nothing  far  Aristotle^  had  the  goad 
ssaae  Si»  talss'  ^m  their  own-  petoeptian  of  its  advantage.  By  what  pervsme 
enaidenithje  wa oyesloriMd, ■  and  the-- uamnaaning  fire^aet. system  imposed  on  evwy 
elhar ate^B  hot  the  Spaniah,  it  is  net  n^ibnaineiB  to  inquire.  This,  howe'^er,.  may^ 
hs  aftrniKU- thatikaan^  use  has  been  to  multiply  without  reason  thectifficuitiea  of 
eomposition  where  the  drama  is  cultivated  as  an  art.;^  and  to)  condemn  it  to  an  utter 
wsat  of  syaimetBy  .^riMvaasr  ^m  ooc  EUaahethan.  pacuad)  ii.owe»  mora  to  genius 
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this  period,  to  jndf^e  from  tiietiro 
of  his  acted  plays  whioh  alone  bare 
been  preserved,  CerTauteseeems,  as 
I  have  said,  to  have  beenfeding  his 
way  in  each  of  the  two  opposite 
directions;  his  own  bias  probablv' 
tending  towards  the  classical  school, 
while  necessity  forced  Mm  to  the 
popular  side.  His  Numancia^  a 
work  of  far  higher  merit  than  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  it,  belongs  to 
the  former,  although  he  has  im- 
ported into  it  allegorical  fancies  of 
his  own  invention.  The  other  piece, 
Los  Tratos  c/e^ryeZ  (Life  in  Algiers), 
is  of  the  homeliest  kind,  approach- 
ing, so  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  type 
which  Lope  adopted ;  but  in  a  dry, 
artless  manner,  m  which  not  a  spark 
of  genius  is  visible.  That  Cervantes 
was  not  wanting  in  dramatic  faculty^ 
whether  of  the  high  or  humorous 
kind,  is  shown  in  many  passages  of 
the  Numancia  and  in  the  Sntre^ 
meses  (interludes),— -if  not  in  the 
comedies,  which  he  wrote  in  his  old 
age,  in  emulation  of  Lope.*  It  must, 
therefore,  remain  an  open  question 
how  much  he  might  have  done  for 
the  national  drama,  had  he  not  left 
Madrid  at  a  critical  period,  in  search 
of  a  better  living  than  he  had 
earned  as  a  playwright.  The 
famous  diatribe  which  he  deliters 
lathe  person  of  the  Curate  {Don 
Quixote^  P.  i.  chap.  48)  against  the 


comedies  of  Lope's  school,  inay 
cited  as  evidence  that  his  notion 
what  the  stage  should  be,  00 
never  have  been  reconciled  to  J 
irresistible  tendency  of  the  dagj 
and,  indeed,  that  his  ideas  on  ) 
subject  were  on  the  whole  too  11 
row  and  prosaic  for  the  romal 
theatre  of  any  day.    But  thesei 
mast   be   remembered,   were   \ 
utterances  of  {lis  old  age,  as  to  wU 
some  allowance  must  be  made  fo| 
spirit  of  contradiction,  not  unn4 
rally  provoked  by  the  rebuflf  he  \ 
recently  endured  from  the  nlayc 
if  not  by  something  like  jeaious| 
the  success  of  his  junior  and  n\ 
Lope.     Twenty   years   earlier 
might  have  thought  more  ju8tl|l 
the  stage,  and  written  for  it,  on  4; 
encouragement,  without  having  i 
fear  of  AristoUe  before  his  ej 
Oi#  the  whole,  however,  it  see 
that  the  bent  of  bis  genius  was  i 
towards  the  drama ;   nor  need  ^ 
lament  the  fortune  that,  estrangi 
him  from  it,  led  him  to  another  fie 
in  which  no  one  could  compete  w 
him.    On  the  stage  he  left  no  i 
pression ;  and harcUyhad  he  quiti 
it  when  Lope  de  Vega  appear 
The  hour  was  come,  and  the  ma 
and  from  that  moment  a  new  or( 
of  things  commenced.f 

With  an  inborn  dramatic  gen 
of  the  first  order,  an  inezhausti 


*  Oeho  Comediag  y  ErUremues^  Madrid,  1615  ;  republiBhed,  with  a  preface. 
Bias  Nasarre  in  1749.  They  were  never  acted,  the  players  haviog  wisely  refu 
them.  Worse  attempts,  indeed,  no  man  of  transoeDdent  genius  has  ever  made  ; 
Cervantei^  looked  on  them  with  complacency — and  they  seem  to  have  been  writ 
About  the  same  time  as  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  The  Entremtses  are  id 
worthy  of  their  auUun: :  though  trifles,  they  are  among  the  pl^asantest  of  this  c] 
«of  slight  farces. 

f  Of  the  changes  wrought  by  this  sudden  revolution,  two  should  be  especii 
qoLoted.  XTutil  Lope  took  possession  of  the  stage,  it  mainly  depended  every wh 
for  the  supply  of  pieces  on  the  manager,  who  composed  the  entertainments 
foTiw  which  his  oompany  acted,  and,  probably  in  virtue  of  this  function,  was  sty 
AtUor  de  Comedicu;  a  title  which,  we  learn  from  Luzan  iPoiUca,  ii.  13),  he  retail 
«s  late  as  1737.  This  class  of  playwrights  may  be  said  to  have  been  extinguisl 
^y  Lope's  appearance*  The  only  professional  author  of  whom  anything  is  aft 
wards  heard  was  Andres  de  Claramonte,;who  continued  to  write  in  the  new  man 
pieces  of  his  own  invention  during  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  seventeei 
«entuiy.  He  might  have  been  forgiven  for  composing  mediocre  plays,  had  he  : 
ventured  on  altering  the  works  of  poets  whose  comedies  were  performed  by 
company.  The  only  text  now  remaining  of  the  masterpiece  (by  Lope  or  Tirso 
El  Jtey  J),  Pedro  en  Madrid — ^from  which  Moreto  stole  his  VcUiente  Justidero, 
supposed  to  have  been  mangled  by  Claramonte ;  yet  in  this  state,  even,  it  surpae 
Moreto's.  From  the  period  in  question,  with  the  sole  exception  named, 
dramatists  were  altogether  of  a  superior  class — men  of  good  birth  and  educati 
4ind  most  frequently  either  churchmen,  members  of  tiie  militaiy  orders,  or 
lionourable  public  employments. 

It  is  another  remarkable  circumstance  that,  from  this  daie^  the  drama,  wh 
previously  had  been  cultivated,  such  as  it  was,  in  various  other  provinces  of  \ 
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ixiTention,  and  a  qnicknesB  of 
thought  and  hand  all  but  miraculous, 
Lope  was  marked  out  by  nature  for 
a  founder  and  monarch  of  the  stage. 
Whether  from  observation,  or  by 
instinct,  he  at  once  perceived  what 
the  spirit  of  his  country  and  time 
required;  and  in  obeying  its  im- 
pulse he  found  the  way,  of  all 
others,  the  most  apt  to  exercise  and 
display  his  own  marvellous  endow- 
ments. With  the  decision  which 
is  the  herald  of  success,  he  seized  on 
the  materials  prepared  for  him  by 
l^e  labours  of  a  centui^' ;  selecting 
whatever  had  life  and  substance, 
throwing  aside  all  that  was  effete  or 
uncongenial ;  supplying  what  was 
wanting  from  his  own  fertile  brain, 
Bnd  moulding  the  whole  into  rhyth- 
mical form  with  a  mastery  of  hand 
of  which  the  world  has  no  second 
example.  He  raised  and  diversified 
the  story  by  well-chosen  incidents, 
sldlfully  introduced  and  combined, 
and  shown  in  natural  and  expressive 
action;  he  multiplied  the  charac- 
ters, giving  them  new  spirit,  variety, 
and  contrast ;  enriched  and  pointed 
the  dialogue ;  and  carried  the  whole 
composition  along  in  a  flow  of  easy 
and  melodious  verse.  In  short,  in 
place  of  a  crude  series  of  flat  and  un- 
finished scenes,  he  produced  for  the 
first  time  on  the  boards  a  compact 
and  hving  work  of  art,  beautiful  in 
its  shape,  and  in  substance  full  of 
genuine  dramatic  vigour. 

Of  the  model  thus  designed  and 
finished,  he  proceeded  to  pour  forth 
oopy  after  copy,— each  with  some 
new  grace  of  its  own,--with  a  prodi- 
gality of  power  so  rich  and  rapid 
that,  were  there  not  certain  proof  of 
its  effects,  would  be  utterly  incre- 
dible. His  very  first  acted  plays 
had  a  force  and  symmetry  till  then 


unknown ;  and  as  he  went  on  pro* 
dutiing  others  withamazing  despatch, 
he  no  less  rapidly  advanced  towards 
the  completion  of  the  style  he  had 
created;  attentively  feeung,  as  it 
were,  the  pulse  of  his  audience, 
with  his  eye  ever  on  the  stage;* 
intent  on  strengthening  and  adorn- 
ing his  work  at  every  point  in  which 
further  improvement  could  thus  be 
suggested.  In  this  maimer,  within 
a  very  few  years,  he  had  all  but 
brought  the  Comedy  of  which  he 
was  tne  first  author,  to  the  last  per- 
fection that  it  was  capable  of  ever 
attaining. 

No  wonder  that  an  apparition  so 
bright  and  sudden  should  have  been 
welcomed  with  a  tumult  of  delight. 
All  that  had  preceded  it  was  effaced 
in  an  instant ;  ail  that  was  thence- 
forth offered  to  the  public  was 
bound  to  conform  to  the  new  model. 
Spanish  comedy,  as  we  know  it,  is 
the  comedy  of  Lope ;  not  merely  as 
devised,  but  as  developed  by  him. 
In  no  essential  was  anything  after- 
wards changed,  anything  added: 
and  great  as  were  many  of  his 
rivals,  disciples,  or  successors,  he 
still  towers  above  them  all,  in  virtue 
of  some  principal  requisites  of  scenic 
art,  as  the  first  not  only  in  time  but 
in  excellence.  Thus  it  was  the  for- 
tune of  Spanish  drama  to  enjoy, 
from  the  instant  of  its  birth,  every 
advantage  that  was  needed  to  force 
it  into  speedy  bloom:  it  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  there  was  hardly 
an  hour  between  its  dawn  and  its 
meridian.  For  a  result  so  happy  and 
surprising,  a  concurrence  of  fortu- 
nate circumstimces  beyond  example 
could  alone  have  sufficed.  The  time 
was  ripe  for  the  birth  ;  but  that  at 
the  auspicious  moment  a  Lope  de 
Vega  should  arise  to  forward  it,  was 


peninsula,  especially  at  Seville  and  Valencia,  was  wholly  concentrated  m  Castille, 
and^  as  soon  as  the  Court  was  settled  there,  all  bat  exclusively  in  Madrid.  There, 
and  there  only,  conld  those  who  wrote  for  the  stage  from  thenceforth  obtain  credit 
or  profit;  and  while  poets  flocked  thither  from  every  part  of  Spain,  not  a  single 
new  play  of  consequence  was  produced  in  any  other  principal  city  during  the 
golden  age  of  the  drama ;  which  therefore  must  be  considered  as  entirely  Castilian. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  the  actors  contented  themselves  with  bor- 
rowing, and  the  booksellers  with  reprinting  or  pirating,  the  comedies  that  had 
aoooeeded  in  '  the  Court.' 

*  This  is  attested  by  a  contemporary.  *  It  is  his  habit  while  listening  to  plays, 
whether  his  own  or  by  others,  to  notice  what  passages  excite  most  interest  and  are 
the  meet  applauded:  these  he  carefully  imitates,  and  seeks  occasion  for  reproducing 
in  the  new  pieces  to  which  his  prolific  genius  is  incessantly  giving  birth.* — Prologue 
hjBieanio  de  Tuna  to  the  2nd  volume  of  the  Collection  of  the  Yalenoiau  dramatists, 
entitled  JVerte  de  la  Pouia  EtpafMa,    Valencia.     161 6. 
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one  of  those  ragre  oomdifbnoeff  r  above 
ihe  Gommoft  fanroora  of  Dertuty, 
which  may  justiy  he  deeised  pco* 

Lope  akme  had  fuacf  wand  feriiliiy 
mum^  to  have  kept  anj  theatre 
alive*  without  other  asaiitaiiee.  Ba^ 
it  is  alwi^  on  Ihenkh  tliat  fcrkine 
ahowcn  her  heikefiis.  No  aooaer 
had  the  vew  draoa  heea  inafcidWd, 
than  all  that  waa  apt  and  lirely  in 
the  genms  of  the  tune  hastened  to 
compete  for  its  honours.  At  Lope's 
aide  there  arose  a  Httle  arm  j  of  fcA" 
lowers  or  companions;  none  incon- 
siderable ;  many  of  them  in  yiyacit  j, 
abundance,  andmetrical  slnll  second 
only  to  .the  master  himself;  some 
jeyen  surpassing  hira  in  certain 
special  excellences.  The  profusioii 
and  glow  of  poetic  life  tuat  illus- 
trate this  age  of  Lope  haye  no 
counterpart  in  any  other,  and  might 
well  be  supposed  fabulous,  but  for 
cridence  that  leayes  no  room  for 
distrust.  It  was,  indeed,  a  tkne 
when  the  soil  was  charged  with 
electric  fire  for  which  there  was  no 
Tent  elsewhere;  and  it  rushed  to* 
wards  the  sUige,  not  only  because  it 
was  drawn  thither  by  the  current  of 
popular  i^pfatuse,  but  also  because 
in  eyery  other  dhrection  it  met  the 
counterblast  of  priestly  suspieioBb 
While  on  all  the  rest  of  the  intellec- 
tual field  this  evil  was  eyer  growing 
darker  and  more  oppsressiye,  the 
stage  still  had  liberty  and  light; 
and  the  aest  of  its  freedom  was  not 
a  little  heightened  by  the  instant 
profit  and  praise  that  rewarded  its 
aneeesaes.  Aceocdifi^y,  whoeyer 
•in  that  day  waa  bosn  a  poet  became 
a  dramatist. 

Li  what  year,  or  eyen  where 
the  new  era  actually  began»  ia  not 
eertain.  The  honour  is  disputed  by 
Madrid  and  Valencia;  and  the 
question  of  priority  depends  on  cer- 
tain dates  and  incidents  m  Lope*s 
hfe^  which  are  still  unaeiiLed. 

From  himself  we  know  that  the 
poet,  born  in  1562,  had,  as  a  mere 
Doy,  begun  to-wrile  comedies,*  suek 
as  were  then  in  fashion.  At  the 
nge  of  fifteen  (1577),  he  had  left 
the  College  of  Madrid^to  bear  arms 


in  an  expedition  to  tiie> Azores;  but 
rtt*appears  there  soon  afterwards  in 
the  household  of  the  Bishop  ef^ 
Ayibi;  by  whoBH^pMhah^  •  a 
1580- 1-— he  is  aeaitO'ceBiplete  has 
studiea  ^  Akala.  When  he  re- 
tamed  firom  that  uniyersi^  'to  the 
Court  is  not  known.;  it  may  be 
guessed,  about  158^  or  1584*  "^a 
do  know,  howeyer,  that  seen  after 
his  arrival  and  raai^bge  there  ho 
had  to  fiy  to  Yaknoia.;  where  he 
passed  some  years  of  an  exile  which 
must  have  ended  before  igSSy—- sinae 
in  that  year  we  find  ham  once  msme 
a  soldier,  serving  in  the  Armada^ 
Whether  he  wrote  for  the  pnl^ 
stage  before  the  flight  to  Yaleneia» 
is  doubtful ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  he 
composed  ^r  the  theatre  in  that 
city ;  his  earliest  pieces  now  extant 
-—of  a  pastoral  sort,  unlike  his  later 
€»e8 — shaving  been  produced,  one  of 
them  certainly,  for  the  private  re- 
creation of  his  then  patrcm,  the 
Buke  of  Alva ;  and  the  other,  most 
nrobably,  for  a  similar  object.  We 
nave  thus  to  choose  between  Va- 
lencia in  the  y'ears  before  1588,  and 
Madrid,  after  the  wreck  of  the 
Armada, — say  from  i^^aor  there- 
abouts. 

Seeing  that  Talencia  had  long 
had  a  theatre  of  some  jHretensions^ 
connected  with  the  famous  hospitai, 
which  at  the  time  was  well  sup- 
ported by  a  set  of  poets  of  her  own» 
it  seems  natural  tiuit  Lope,  then 
past  twenty,  and  already  prackised 
m  one  sort  of  dramatic  writing, 
should  be  excitedto  compete  openly 
with  what  he  found  there;  or  at 
least  to  ex^cise  hiiuself  in  compos- 
ing playsr  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  acted  in  Valencia ;  so  that 
in  any  case  that  city  has  a  plausible 
claim.  But  that  Lope  actually 
began  his  dramatic  career  there, 
may  not  unreasonably  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  fiict  that  his  first 
foliowersr  Tarrega,  Aguikr,  Guillen 
de  Castro,  and  others  less  famoue, 
were  all  Valencians*  and  are  seen 
composing  in  the  new  manner  soon 
after  the  period  in  questicm.  Lk- 
deed,  on  comparing  some  of  these 
Volencian  plays  wi<^ those  in  Lope's 


*  Pfologixe  to  the  Verdadero  amtmte  {Com,  de  Left,  pt.  xiy^)»  said  to  be  his 
earliest  known  play,  hat  probabfy  tetoadiad  at  we  now  havo  it. 

See  i^so  the  Arte  Nnev0  de  hdeer  Camediag,  '  Obns  sueltas  de  Lope,  tom.  iy./. 
'  Y  yo  las  escribi  de  once  y  dooe  afkos,*  00.  the  pafct«cn  then  conent^  of  couise. 
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earliest  manner,  one  is  almost  led  hope  to  please  but  by  treading  ia 

to  doubt  whelber  t^ey  may  not  b&ve  bis  ibotsteps. 

preceded   bk; — so   mucb   of    tbe  It  was  in  Madrid,  after  1590, 

roat  of  an  older  style  still  adbeiiea  ibat  bis  reign  waa  folly  estidbiHsbed. 

to  tbem.    But  tbere  is  no  posittTO  "Fxom  tbenee  it  rapidly  spreftd,  witb 

proof  of  tbis ;*  and  as  all  ase  cast  a  hustite  Amt  kindled  all  Spain,  and 

in  a  mould  tbe  inyentian  of  wbicb  before  long  wma  seen  witb  admira-c 

by  Lope  bas  never  been  disputed,  tion  by  distant  ooimtries.i'    I  bafise 

i&tle  stress  ean  be  laid  on  merely  said  tbot   tbe   eompletitm   of  ham 

internal  evidence.  It  is  certain  tbat,  model  was  tbe  work  of  but  a  £aw 

mhaim^m  ^itefs  vere  made  belbffo  mm j  ^yie&i^ibiag^loiidbvaa^ffeB 

liim>  it  was  Lone  wbo  &8t  todc  imd  W  introducing  tbe  droll  ^ — {figwra 

pKOssession  of  tke  field,  witb  a  supe-*  id  doauMfre,  £ope  bdmself  terms  it), 

"  '  tbat  defied  xjompetitkm,  uid  -— wbicb  was  received  witb  acdama* 


an  effect  on  tbe  public  so  decisive,     tion,  and  £rom  tbencefbirtb  (under 
that  &om  tbeneefortb  no  one  could     tbe  title  of  graciow)  became  an  in<- 

*  Mesonero  Xtomanos  {Coniemj^oraneot  d  Loipe,  t.  i.)  unbesitatingly  plaoes  tbem 
Q>fttt  \iKy^  \  but  his  authority  alone  would  not  be  conclusive^  for  reasons  wMcb 
bave  alr^y  been  partly  ^own  in  a  note  to  Chapter  I. 

i*  Biccoboni,  a  competent  authority  on  this  subject^  complains  that  every  kind 
of  wriittn  drama  in  Italy  was  utterly  supplanted,  as  early  as  the  year  1620^  by. 
translations  from  the  Spanish,  which  for  a  hundred  years  afterwards  maintained 
exclusive  poesession  of  the  stage  in  this  department ;  the  only  native  productions 
which  kept  their  place  during  that  period  being  those  of  the  Comidie  impromptu, 
as  lie  styles  it,  improvised  by  performers  in  the  provincial  maskn, — to  which  Carlo 
Goesu,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  for  a  time  something  of  a 
peelic  character,  by  adapting  it,  in  his  Fiabe,  to  a  framework  filled  up  m  its  chief 
parts  by  passages  written  beforehand.  See  Biccobmii,  J?irt,  d»  ThSd6re  Itaiien, 
8vo.     Paris.    1728.    Pp.  46  and  55.. 

How  much  and  how  early  the  French  theatre  felt  tiie  influence  of  the^  Spanish, 
may  be  partly  read  in  Puibuaque  {Hut.  Oompar^e  des  LUt.  Etpagnole  et  rran^aise, 
Paris,  2  vuls.^  8vo,  1843) ;  although  nothing  like  the  whole  case  is  stated  in  this 
essay,  which  is  always  shallow,  and  often  inaccurate,  I  find  Botrou  beginning  his 
copies  of  Lope  as  early  as  1628,  with  Le  hague  de  Voubli;  Boisrobert,  Beys, 
D'OuvUie,  L'iEtoiie,  Besfontaines,  De  la  Tissonnerie,  foHow  ;  swelling  a  list  which 
shows  the  more  celebrated  names  of  the  two  CometUes,  Moli^,  Scarron,  and  after- 
wards Qniaaoli.    How  they  repaid  the  debt,  it  is  beyond  my  purpose  to  inquire. 

Tbat  the  old  English  drama  owed  anything  to  the  Spanish,  I  know  no  evidence 
sofficient  to  prove,  and  many  reasons  to  presume  the  contrary.  Identity  of  sub- 
ject ia  no  proof  where  the  story  was  equally  patent  at  the  time  to  both  nations ;. 
and  in  most  instances  adduced  on  this  gi-ound,  where  dates  can  be  ascertained,  th^ 
English  is  found  the  okler  of  the  two.  It  is  so  with  the  plays  which  Mr.  Lewes 
sapposes  Fletcher,  who  died  .in  1625,  to  have  borrowed  from  Calderon,  none  of 
whose  pieces,  so  fjsr  as  we  know,  were  printed  befose  1632,  and  who  was  bardfy 
mrtioed  as  a  poet  ten  yeais  eadier ;  it  is  aU  but  cert»nfy  so  with  Webster'i  'Duehds^ 
<ifMuifyt'  and  Lope's  play  oa  the  saBieeabject.  I  beMeve,  indeed,,  that  no  coaaoedies 
were  bsougbt  hither  from  Spain  uuiil  the  i&esitoration  ;  ^oogb  posail^  something 
may  bave  been  beard  of  them  from  Paris  or  Antwerp  before,  the  Civil  War  began. 
The  nMst  strxking  cetnoidenoe  in  sabjeot  and  treatment  that  I  know  of  has  not,  I 
tUuk,  beiai  notieed — between  S'letcher's  *  Love" a  Cwre,^  namely,  and  'Lo  qw  puech 
Im  eriamga,*  by  Y iUegas.  Tbere  are  two  poets  of  tbe  name,  one  certainly  df  Lope's 
time,  whose  plays  are  hopelessly  confounded,  and  the  date  of  this  is  uncertain ; 
but  its  first  known  publication  is  in  1666  {Egeoffidat,  P**.  25) :  and  no  oneasquainted 
wish  the  subject  will  fancy  that  a.  Spanish  author  of  Uiat  day  could  have  seen  or 
would  have  copied  the  £nglish  piece. 

^  In  the  FrusBcmHa  {Cotn,  deJjope,  Parte  xtii),  as  we  learn  from  the  Prologue. 
The  date  of  this  piece  is  unknown  *  but  Lope  says  it  was  written  before  MontaLvan, 
to  wfaofn  he  dedicates  it,  was  bom.'^that  is  to  say,  before  r6o2.  I  eeujeetnre  that 
ifc'nay  be  dated  as  far  back  as  1 5.98,  at  leaeit,  fcH-  tins  reason*  The  list  of  ins  plays 
whioh  Lepe  published  in  the  Fimhtoe  to  the  Peregrino  (in  1604)  centains  a  hundred, 
if  not  more,  in  which  this  eumio  part  is  found :  now,  as  the  theatres  were  closed 
bom  1596,  on  PhiKp  II.'s  death,  until  j6oo,  and.  Lope  ceixsequently  would  cease 
miiiog  fair  the  stage  during  that  interval^  all  these  ph^  must  Mther  have  beea 
eomposed  between  1600  and  1604,  which  is  not  likely,  or  must  in  part  be  referred 
to  the  time  before  1598. 
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dispensable  part  in  every  comedy.* 
This  last  finish,  may,  for  reasons 
already  given  in  the  note,  be  dated 
before  I5j>8 ;  from  which  period,  for 
nearly  a  lull  century,  the  drama  re* 
mained,  without  any  material  change, 
as  Lope  had  completed  it — a  grace- 
ful creation  of  art,  yet  popular  to 
the  core,  as  well  as  national ; — sus* 
tained,  indeed,  altogether  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  in  virtue  of  its 
incorporation  of  their  idea  of  life, 
and  of  its  thorough  agreement  with 
their  tastes  and  predilections. 

In  speaking  here  of  the  people,  I 
must  be  understood  to  use  the  word 
in  its  largest  sense — as  embracing 
all  classes,  but  chiefly  pointing  to 
the  multitude.  Tlie  common  sort, 
who  filled  the  patto  (something  like 
our  pit),  fancifully  called  mosque- 
teros,  from  the  explosive  style  of 
their  praise  or  censure,  were  ever 
the  most  hearty  patrons,  as  iwell  as 
the  sharpest  critics,  of  the  play- 
wright, t  Uneducated  as  they 
were,  their  q^uick  mother-wit  and 
genial  disposition — which  enabled 
them  to  follow  with  delight  at  a 
first  hearing  the  most  intricate  plot, 
and  to  respond  on  the  instant  to 
every  touch  of  genuine  art, — ^made 
them  fastidious  and  peremptory  in 
rejecting  whatever  they  felt  to  be 


[July> 


or   spurious.      During   the 

palmy  days  of  the  stage,  the  arbiter? 
of  success  were  not  the  Court  gal- 
lants or  the  educated  critics,  but 
the  mere  populace  of  Madrid. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  espe* 
cially  worth,  our  while  to  notice  tw.o 
qualities  which  distinguish  this 
drama  of  the  people  from  all  others ; 
its  exquisite  rennement  of  form, 
namely,  in  the  richest  poetic  dress ; 
and  the  all  but  unexceptionable  de- 
corum of  its  manner.  On  each  of 
these  heads  it  will  be  proper  to  say 
a  few  words. 

•There  is  no  example  of  poetry, 
written  to  be  spoken  on  the  stage,  J 
that  comes  near  l^e  Spanish  in  the 
charm  of  its  numbers.  There  is 
more  than  a  mere  source  of  delist 
in'  the  beauty  of  the  medium 
tJirough  which,  in  this  comedy, 
every  part,  however  subordinate, 
simple,  or  humorous,  is  exhibited. 
By  ]t  the  whole  tone  of  the  piece  is 
raised  above  commonplace,  and  re- 
deemed from  vulgarity ;  the  com- 
position floats,  as  it  were,  in  a  poetic 
element,  above  the  level  to  which 
the  mean  or  ugly  can  ascend ;  and 
this  advantage  is  felt  in  the  sub- 
stance no  less  than  in  the  manner  of 
the  work.  In  comedies  of  Lope's 
age,  especially,  the  versification  is  so 


*  It  was,  however,  used  with  far  more  discretion,  as  well  as  with  more  rich  and 
natural  humour,  by  Lope  than  by  any  other  of  the  poets ;  of  those  of  the  second 
period  (when  it  had  become  a  standing  figure)  tliere  ai-e  not  a  few-^and  Calderon 
above  all,  in  his  serious  plays — ^prone  to  obtrude  the  gracioso  with  more  importunity 
than  wit. 

t  See  the  passage,  quoted  by  Von  Schack  (ii.  no),  from  Boisel,  Voyage 
d^Espagne,  1660 :  'These  people  (tradesmen  and  mechanics)  decide  on  the  merits  of 
the  piece,  so  that  the  reputation  and  credit  of  the  poets  depend  on  them  ;  and  as 
they  alternately  applaud  and  hiss,  and  are  ranged  in  rank  and  file  on  both  sides, 
they  are  called Mosqueteros.*  To  this  class  belonged  the  famous  shoemaker  Sanchez, 
who,  asCaramuel  relates,  was,  during  the  years  between  1650-60,  the  arbiter  of  stage 
success  or  failure ;  so  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  young  poets  anxious  for  a  favour- 
able hearing  to  solicit  his  indulgence  beforehand.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind  he 
is  said  to  have  replied,  with  becoming  dignity,  *  Make  yourself  easy.  Sir  Poet,  your 
piece  shall  have  the  reception  which  its  merits  may  justly  deserve.'  It  was  pro- 
bably to  this  AristarchuB  that  Mde.  d*  Aulnoy,  some  ten  years  later  ( Voyage  iffStpagne, 
iii.  21),  alludes:  'Ily  aentre  autres  un  cordonnier  qui  en  d^ide;  et  qui  s'est 
^acquis  un  pouvoir  si  absolu  de  le  fatre,  que  lorsque  les  auteurs  les  ont  achev^es, 
(les  Comedies)  ils  vont  chez  lui  poUr  briguer  son  suffrage;  ils  lui  lisent  leurs  pieces ; 
le  cordonnier  prend  son  air  grave,  dit  cent  impertinences,  qu'il  £iut  pourtant 
essuyer.* 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  I  am  indebted  to  Casiano  Pellicer  (Traiado  Hist,  sohre 
d  Origen,  <Ssc.  de  Id  Comedia,  Madrid,  1804)  f^i"  the  report  by  Caramuel ;  the  folios 
of  that  voluminous  and  learned  Cistercian  being  otherwise  known  to  me  by  their 
titles  only,  in  N.  Antonio  and  Alvarez  {Hi^os  de  Madrid), 

X  I  say  'spoken,'  because  the  poetry  written  to  be  Sfwag,  by  Italians,  such  as 
Metastasio  (I  will  not  speak  of  Quinault*s  French),  may  be  put  on  the  same  level, 
as  regards  the  grace  of  metrical  form,  at  least.  The  pastorals  by  Guariui,  Tasso^ 
and  others,  were  not  stage  pieces  in  the  sense  here  meant.  . 
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rich  and  dainty,  that  it  mi^ht  seem 
to  have  been  elaborately  composed 
for  a  few  nice  judges,  as  a  trial  of 
metrical  skill  alone,  without  regard 
to  any  other  purpose.  Yet  in  this 
fine  tissue  the  figures  move  with 
the  utmost  viracity  and  ease ;  their 
passions  and  humours  are  marked 
with  as  much  emphasis  and  point  as 
the  plainest  prose  could  give,  and 
lose  nothing  m  spirit  from  the  ^race 
of  their  manner ;  while  the  busmess 
of  the  scene  ^s  promptly  forward, 
with  every  meident  of  contention^ 
hurry,  or  surprise  required  for 
prompt  dramatic  effect,  in  verse 
•  that  never  halts,  yet  never  seems  to 
be  sustained  at  uie  expense  of  the 
action.  And  this,  be  it  remembered, 
is  true  not  of  one  or  two  choice  and 
elaborate  specimens,  but  of  pieces 
by  the  thousand,  which  the  poets 
of  that  day.  Lope  above  all,  poured 
forth  faster  than  the  readiest  scribe 
could  now  copy  them  in  prose.  One 
knows  not  which  to  admire  the 
most — ^the  taste  of  a  populace  which 
this  fine  workmanship  was  made 
to  please,  or  the  mastery  of  inven- 
tion and  language  required  to  pro- 
duce it  with  such  ease  and  abun- 
dance. 

The  poetic  stamp  is  not  on  the  ' 
outside  only;  you  see  it  in  every 
part  of  these  plays ;  many  passages, 
mdeed,  are  introduced  solely  to 
make  the  impression  more  vivid. 
The  insertion  of  picturesque  de- 
scriptions and  narratives  purely 
ornamental,  for  which  the  stage 
business  is  willingly  suspended, 
must  be  referred  to  this  design — 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  older 
national  poetry  has  already  been 
noticed.  Such  mere  decorations, 
many  of  them  in  the  style  of  the 
romances,  others  in  the  richer  garb 
of  the  Italian  school,  octaves,  nlvaa 
(in  the  manner  of  odes),  sonnets 
espepially ,  must  all,  in  a  strict  critical 
sense,  be  deemed  excrescences  in  an 
acted  drama.    They  would  certainly. 


ana  with  reason,  be  heard  with  im** 
patience  •  by  a  modern  audience. 
That  they  were,  however,  relished 
by  those  for  whom  they  were  writ- 
ten, is  beyond  doubt :  nothing,  in- 
deed, which  they  could  not  admire 
would  have  been  suffered  on  the 
stage  of  that  day.  And  that  they 
were  heard  with  pleasure  by  the 
multitude  of  playgoers,  shows  what 
a  love  of  poetry  for  its  own  sake 
must  have  been  among  them. 

This  seen,  it  will  be  understood 
how  the  substance  of  these  plays 
should  be  imbued  with  the  same 
principle  that  beautifies  their  form, 
and  even  delights  to  load  it  with 
superfluous  ornaments.  Whatever 
the  subject  chosen,  it  is  always 
taken  up  and  presented,  not  as  a 
plain  transcript  of  reality,  but  in  a 
picture,  with  more  or  less  of  an 
ideal  tone.  The  vehicle,  indeed,  in 
which  it  is  conve^red,  necessarily  has. 
the  effect  of  raising  it  above  close 
imitation;  holding  it  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  eye,  by  the  force 
of  its  poetic  colouring.  But  more 
than  this  was  required  to  satisfy  the 
imagination  of  iJie  spectators.  They 
wished  to  be  carried  by  the  poet  be- 
yond the  narrow  space  and  rude  ap- 
pliances of  the  sta^e;  and  he  obeyed 
them  by  taking  an  extent  of  range, 
and  a  licence  otinvention,  which  en- 
gaged the  fancy  in  proportion  as 
thej  exceeded  what  stage-represen- 
tation ^lone  could  show.  While  an 
ideal  refinement  of  his  story  was 
fateful  to  his  audience,  the  poet, 
m  treating  it  with  a  freedom  re- 
gardless of  time  or  place,  was  barely 
keeping  pace  with  their  absolute 
demands.*  They  required,  above 
all  things,  an  expansion  of  the  fable 
in  which  the  scenic  part  could  not 
be  conceived  without  liberal  aid 
from  .the  imagination:  and  they 
followed  its  progress  with  the  mind 
as  readily  as  with  the  eye.    To  this 

fenial  relation  between  the  poet  imd 
is  public,  it  greatly  conduced,— Sy 


*  Lope,    in  the  Arte  Nuevo  de  hacer  Comedias,   pats  this  with  humorous 
exaggeration  : 


la  colera 

De  un  Espafiol  seniado  no  se  templa, 
Sino  le  representan  en  dos  horas  , 
Hasta  el  final  juicio  desde  el  Genesis. 

Your  Spaniard's  rage^ 
When  onoe  he's  seated,  nothing  can  assuage, 
Unless  within  two  hours  you  miake  the  play, 
Show  all  from  Genesis  .to  Judgment  Day. 
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eaUing  into  flxj  ike  better  faeulnes 
of  »  quick-witted  race, — that  the 
iAkBatse  at  its  ootset  was  poor  in 
seenic  i^esoorees.  Its  meaiuwere 
80  imperfect,  that  bo  pretence 
49oald  Be  made  to  cheat  die  Bensee: 
all  that  poetry  and  ao^on  eould  do» 
was  to  giTe  a  sketch  on  whieb 
tiie  mind  of  the  snectator  should 
work,  helping  to  nU  up  its  out- 
lines. This  co-operation  of  anthor 
and  andienoe  is  the  life  of  the  drama.. 
It  maj  be  taken  as  a  sure  sign  of 
disease  in  the  mental  condition  of 
the  public,  when  they  become  exigent 
of  snows  in  which  illusion  is  the  pro- 
fessed object:  and  the  decline  of 
^e  sti^;e  is  marked  by  nothing 
more  clearly  than  by  the  attempt  to 
give  counterfeits  instead  of  pictures ; 
when  costume  is  studied,  anachnni- 
isms  offend,  and  the  scene-painter 
and  machinist  become  artists  of  con- 
seouence. 

There  will,  indeed,  at  ail  times* 
and  in  the  best-endowed  audiences, 
be  found  a  leaven  of  that  vulgar 
taste  which  craves  for  spectacle ; 
and  people  who  must  be  made  to 
stare,  while  th^  betters  are  wiUing 
to  imagine  and  feeL  Sucb  were 
not  wanting  in  Spain,  even  in  the 
earlv  period,  when  the  drama  was, 
on  uxe  whole,  the  ki^best  in  its  ten- 
deneies.  A  class  of  pieces  {de  ntido, 
tb^  were  styled,  freon  the  tumult 
and  glare  of  the  exhibition),  soon 
made  their  impearance  on  the 
boards,  in  compuance  with  the  taste 
of  the  yidgar  of  aU  classes, — not 
of  the  populace,  so-called,  alone. 
Some  of  Lope's  contemporaries, 
Mescua  and  Guevara  among  the 
foremost,  were  famous  fof  shows  of 
this  sort ;  whidi,  so  far  sb  I  know. 


the  master  bimself,  although  be 
sought  variety  on  all  hands,  nevetr 
sanctioned  by  his  example.*  Dur« 
ing  bis  reign,  the  proportion  of 
such  pieces  to  tiiosa  of  a  hi^w 
sort  was  not  considerable;  even 
in  the  wildest  of  them  an  interest*^ 
in^  story  was  expected;  askd  tile 
parade  of  scenio  pomp  was  less 
obtrusive  than  it  became  afltorwards. 
The  coaie<^  of  Lope's  age  cannot  on 
the  whole  be  reproashed  as  having 
owed  any  part  of  its  success  to  the 
lower  kinds  of  excitement. 

Its  peculiar  loealitf  of  tone,  pro* 
ducing  anachronisms  of  every  sort, 
and  fatal  to  all  accuracy  of  costume  * 
wherevorthe  story  is  not  Spanish, 
has  been  criticisea  not  less  severely 
than  its  violation  of  the  so-called 
unities.  An  English  writer  of  this 
day,  however,  is  not  much  concerned 
in  replying  to -either  charge ;  for  we 
have  abea^y  disposed  of  both,  long 
ago.  They  are  incident  to  our  Eliaa- 
bedian  stage — as  indeed  they  must 
be  to  every  dramft  that  has  a  living 
reality.  It  being  no  part  bf  my 
offioe  to  lecture  on  assthetics,  I  con- 
fine myself  here  to  a  plain  admission 
of  fact,  with  its  explanation,  which 
^  must  be  leit  to  its  fate ;  not  alto- 
gether for  want  of  arguments  to 
juistify  the  practice,  but  because  the 
space  allowed  me  is  otherwise  en- 
gaged. 

These  plays,  whateyer  their 
subject,  I  observe,  were  composed 
in  Spain  for  the  pleasure  of  audi- 
ences wholly  Spanish;  and  these  far 
too  intent  on  the  matter  of  the  est- 
tertainment  to  endure  anything  in 
its  manner  that  could  disturb  their 
full  enjoyment  of  it.  In  order 
thereto,  as  they  were  not  versed  in 


*  Indeed,  he  protested  agunst  the  depravation  of  comedy  by  snoh  devioes.  See 
his  Prologue  to  the  Cemediaa,  parte  xvi.  ;  and  another  expression  of  his  contempt 
Ibr  them  in  tiie  charming  oomedy  Al  pasar  dd  arroyo;  where  Isabel,  the  waiting- 
maid,  ridicules  the  flatteries  of  a  laoqney  by  compariBg  them  to  the  empty  displays 
in  question : 

Los  amores  que  &.  profeisa 

Comedkts  del  vvlgo  son, 

destas  de  grandes  patranas 

hnpoiibles,  y  ruydo, 

d  quien  les  ha  sucedldo 

lo  que  k  los  juegos  de  caiias, 

que  yan  &  ver  las  libreas 

y  no  lo  que  ban  de  jugar. 

And  again,  in  ^^  verdades,  que  en  amor  ((7.  parte  xzi.) :  * 

Oy  eatoenaa  una  bnnra  (comsdia), 
lie  la  carpintexia 
i  oonoetos  y  trasas. 
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fofeigii  ways  &or  learned  in  »iti^uft- 
riaa  <fteiaiia,  ereryl^iBg  from  wil^- 
<Ntt  had  to  be  presenied  to  them  in 
A  dress,  as  in  a  diceion,  wil^  wkieh 
tluey  were  familisr.  To  parade  Hio 
aetocB  ki  my  straage  gake,  or  to 
iwriye  heroes  of  aneient  times  in '  tlie 
oostone  of  the  period,'  would  have 
seemed  to  them  as  impertinent  m 
to  bid  them  to  deliver  what  they 
had  to  say  in  Hungarian  or  Qial- 
dee.  l^e  poet — whose  right  is  nn- 
gnestioned — has  brought  his  aixiirj 
from  some  far-ofiT  world  to  this 
region  of  ours;  and  why  should 
this  privilege  be  partial  F  Why,  it 
might  fairly  be  asked,  if  his  ^r- 
sonages  are  to  sp^ak  Castilian, 
should  not  their  turn  of  thought, 
demeanour,  habits,  and  dress  con- 
form to  the  same  rule  P — a  question 
to  which  no  sufficient  answer  has 
ever  been  given.  But  it  was  one 
tiiat  never  occurred  to  Spanish  play- 
goers. The  practice  of  translating 
everything  into  terms  of  their  own 
life  took  piaqe  as  a  matter  of  course, 
which  no  one,  except  the  learned 
&w,  who  stood  aloof,  frowning  at 
all  that  belonged  to  the  popular' 
stage,  ever  dreamed  of  discussing. 
It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
principle  on  which  that  stage  was 
founded;  and  to  have  tampered 
with  it  would  have  destroyed  its 
hold  on  the  people  who  supported 
it.  They  had  neither  the  inclina- 
tion nor  the  means  to  convert  the 
Aestre  into  a  sdiool  of  useful 
knowledge;  and  went  thither  not  to 
study  but  to  enjoy.  Anything 
alien  or  recondite  would  vex  rather 
than  entertain  an  unlearned  public, 
wholly  bound  up  in  its  own  ways 
and  notions ; — would,  in  short, 
have  been  an  absurdity  far  greater 
than  any  violation  of  costume  or 
history  on  sueh  an  occasion.  Thus 
it  Bcnist  ever  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
where  the  drama  lives  by  strikiug 
root  in  the  heart  of  the  people : 
and  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
this  soil  in  genial  qualities,  as  well 
as  in  pride  and  self-complacency, 
will  the  conversion  of  everything 
into  familiar  types  be  peremptoxy 
and  entire.  Hence  Spanish  comedy 
in  its  palmy  days  was  Castilian  to 
the  bone.  Nov  could  it  have  thriven 
oa  any  other  terms,  while  Spain 


wsis  too  uQsophistieated  and  oveiv 
weening  to  bear  4^  reflex  of  any 
image  not  her  own.  To  us  modems, 
it  hiui,  in  virtue  of  liiis  eonditioa,  a 
yaiue  beyond  its  poetic  worth;  as 
preserving  a  remarkable  phasis  of 
fife^  without  a  tinge  of  extraneous 
eoloar ;  while  its  absolute  singleness 
of  character  attests  the  purity  of  its 
descent,  as  weU  as  the  vigour  of  the 
parentstock. 

Thus  firmly  plianted,  and  culti- 
vated by  all  the  rising  genius  of 
^e  day  m  the  sunshine  of  publio 
favour,  die  drama,  as  I  have  said, 
soon  reached  its  prime,  as  the  flower 
of  Castilian.  poetry.  But  it  waM 
with  this  as  with  oihers  grown  in 
the  open  air,  that  never  come  to  fall 
bloom  without  some  damage  from 
the  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
them.  Among  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  a  drama  like  this,  one  of 
ihe  flrat  would  be  a  clear  and  un- 
a€^ted  style  that  all  could  under- 
stand. Such  was  iAte  style  of  its 
founder.  Lope ;  who  began  with  a 
graceful  simplicity,  from  which, 
even  in  his  later  and  more  enriched 
manner,  he  never  widely  departed. 
But  scarcely  had  the  pattern  been 
thus  set  by  the  master,  when 
it  was  vitiated  by  some  of  his 
pupils,  who  thought  to  improve  it 
with  the  conceits  of  a  school  then 
much  in  vogue  with  the  higher 
classes.  At  Court  the  obscure 
euphuism  of  Gongora  was  thought 
the  perfection  of  'cultivated*  poetry; 
and  when  every  poetic  element  was 
attracted  to  the  stage,  this,  among 
other  fashions,  was  sure  to  find  its 
way  thither.  It  entered  in  two 
ways.  In  the  public  theatres,  al- 
though the  people  took  the  lead, 
the  patronage  of  a  higher  class  was 
naturally  important ;  and  the  pla)r- 
wri^ht  was  tempted  to  show  ms 
skill  in  flourishes  which  might  gain 
him  credit  with  that  part  of  the 
audience.  Nor  were  their  inferiors, 
the  while,  beyond  the  influence  of 
fashion.  So  long  as  the  substance 
of  a  piece  was  plain  and  effective, 
the  populace  were  not  unwilling  to 
accept,  as  something  fine,  occa- 
sional vagaries  of  a  style  which  was 
applauded  by  their  betters, — though 
oiten  understood  by  neither  party.* 

When  this  toox  place  m  plays 


*  Gaspar  de  Avila,  one  of  Lope's  age,  in  his  comedy  El  Familiar  sm  dtmonio 
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meant  for  the  public,  it  was  still  to  depart  fi^m  it,  and  never  wrote 

worse  with  those  which  were  written  *by  command'  without  reluctance, 

expressly  for  the  private  recreation.  Once  grown  habitual,  the  vice  be- 

of  great  people  on  state  occasions,  came    popular  ;     and    hyperbole. 

So  general  was  the  taste  for  come-  bombast,  and  studied  affectations, 

dies,  that  as  early  as  in  the  reign  of  continued  to    deface  the  body  of 

Philip  III.,  they  occur  constantly  as  the   drama   until  it   expired.     It 

specialties  of  every  festival  designed  is  a  fault  there  is  no  denying  or 

to  be  more  choice  and  splendid  than  excusing :  and  it  is  a  grievous  one^ 

common.*    The  poets  who  catered  because,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not 

for  such  diversions  naturally  went  only  a  blemish,  but  an  anomaly— 

as  far  as  they  could  in  the  Court  offending    the   more   by    contrast 

style;  which,  again, by  the  example  with  the  terse  and  natural  style 

set  in  high  quarters,  gained  further  that  prevails  in  essential  parts  of 

hold  on  the  public  at  large.    Thus  those  pieces,  even,  that  contain  the 

was  Spanish  comedy  infected  with  worst  examples  of  Gongorism. 
a  vice,  which  is  its  chief  defect,         As    to    the    second    remarkable 

and  the  worse  because  it  is  against  quality  noticed  in  this  vernacular 

its  nature.    The  head  offenders  in  comedy — its    decorum,    namely — a 

this  way  are  poets  of  the  second  few  words  will  suffice.    Its  general 

class;  none,  however,  but  Alarcon  decency  of  demeanour f  and  kii'' 

and  Lope  (with  some  rare  excep-  guage,  need  not  be  extolled  by  con- 

tions)  have  escaped  the  taint  alto-  trast  with  the  license  of  the  Italian 

gether;   the  former,  perhaps,  be«  and  English  stage  throughout  the 

cause  he  was  not  in  favour  with  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 

the  great ;  the  latter,  because  he  and  of  the  French  until  chastened 

had  too  true  a  sense  of  his  vocation  by  Comeille,  after  1637.J    It  may^ 

(Flor  de  lai  mejores,  dkc,  Madrid,  1652,  British  Museum),  explains  this  with 
coiiside]:able  humour :  , 

Ni  tu,  ni  el  pueblo,  ni  yo 

No  lo  habe  mas  entenmdo; 

Pero  celebra  en  el  ruido 

Lo  que  piensa  que  entendi6. 
«        •        #        • 

El  que  menos  lo  comprende 
Has  procura  celebrar ; 
Solamente  por  no  dar 
A  entender  que  no  entiende. 

Lope*s  plays  abound  in  ridicule  of  the  'cultivated'  style;  and,  curiously  enough, 
some  of  the  very  offenders  themselves  give  it  up  to  the  jests  of  their  jocose  chanicters 
{gradososy 

*  See  Cabrera;  Rdaciones  de  la  Corte,  Madrid,  1857,  pa«««t.  This  posthumous 
work,  lately  recovered  and  published  by  royal  command,  is  a  kind  of  diary  kept  by 
the  historian  during  the  reign  of  Philip  III. ;  in  which,  among  much  that  is  obsolete 
and  tedious,  are  inserted  various  interesting  notices  of  ti^e  social  and  political 
state  of  Spain  at  a  time  of  which  there  is  hardly  any  such  description  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

+  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  demeanour  of  Spanish  comedy  as  shown  in  the 
pieces  as  they  have  come  down  to  us.  I  am  aware  that  its  enemies  made  loud 
complaints  of  the  indecency  of  the  mode  of  acting  in  general,  and  in  particular  of 
the  dances,  which,  with  the  entremeses  or  interludes,  were  the  usual  supplements 
of  a  complete  performance.  Some  of  the  former,  the  Zarahanda  especially,  the 
censorial  party  succeeded  in  getting  suppressed^  as  pernicious  to  good  morals.  It  is 
very  possible  that  in  all  there  may  have  been  something  to  offend ;  but  how  much 
of  the  offence  was  real,  and  how  much  inferred  or  imagined  by  the  prurient  fancy 
of  the  accusers,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  now ;  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  speak  of 
what  can  be  seen.  It  may  be  added  that  the  complainants  in  question  denounce  the 
language  and  tenor  of  the  comedies,  of  which  we  can  still  form  an  opinion,  in 
terms  scarcely  less  harsh  than  they  apply  to  the  deportment  of  the  actors  and  to 
the  enticing  immodesty  of  the  dances — a  circumstance  that  considerably  blunts « 
the  edge  of  censures  falling  on  the  latter. 

t  Of  its  effrontery  before  that  reform,  I  shall  not  advise  any  reader  to  seek  the 

instances  which  might  be  found  in  the  deservedly  forgotten  works  of  Hardy, 

^u  Byer,  Desfontalnes,  and  others  who  held  the  stage  before  Corneille.    It  will 
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with  scarcely  aa  exception,  be 
termed  positively  beyoncf  censure. 
In  the  drama  of  a  fervid  *^region 
where  love  is  the  ruling  motive,  this 
is  no  trivial  mark  of  its  character, 
singular  in  every  aspect,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  this.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  here  the 
reference  is  confined  to  liberties  of 
speech  and  allusion,  in  which  the 
other  theatres  so  grosslvofiend.  The 
moral  tendency  of  the  stories  is 
another  affair ;  although  in  general 
these,  too — due  allowance  being 
xnade  for  the  different  ethics  of  the 
time — are  not  ooen  to  severe  censxire. 
Still,  many  of  tnem,  no  doubt,  turn 
on  relations  and  incidents  neither 
exemplary  nor  edifying.  But  what- 
ever scandal  may  be  implied  in 
these  respects,  external  propriety  is 
seldom  wounded ;  or  if  at  all,  by  pass- 
ing  hints  or  phrases  that  rarely 
transgress  the  line  of  double-mean- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  by  far  the 
greater  number — and  here,  be  it 
remembered,  we  count  by  thousands 
— are  so  entirely  free  from  the 
slightest  taint,  either  in  matter  or 
in  manner,  that  they  might  be  read, 
without  expunging  a  sellable,  to  the 
ehariest  VestfU.  This,  it  will  be 
aUowed,  is  no  vulgar  excellence. 

It  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  poetic  medium,  which 
ever  tends  to  refine  all  that  is 
gross  or  ugly;  yet  something 
must  also  be  allowed  for  the  dread 
of  clerical  censure,  as  well  as  for 


the  personal  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
poets.*  Something,  too,  for  the 
temper  of  a  people  who,  in  public 
at  least,  have  always  affected 
and  prized  a  dignity  of  maimer 
which  is  incompatible  with  cynical 
or  scurrilous  licence.  Here  it  will 
be  in  place  to  observe  that '  Comedy' 
in  the  old  Spanish  sense  means 
something  quite  different  from  what 
the  modem  term  imports.  In  the 
former  it  does  not  imply  anything 
intended  to  amuse  by  ridicule,  or 
satire,  by  the  display  of  absurd 
characters  or  ludicrous  incidents  .f 
It  properly  describesj  a  dramatic 
fable,  serious  or  pleasing,  carried  on 
a  level  somewhat  below  what  was 
deemed  the  proper  height  of  the 
tragic  or  epic  style.§  Most  of  the 
comedies  are  such  as  now  would  bear 
the  indefinite  title  of '  dramas.'  The 
main  interest,  except  in  a  class  of 
pieces  far  from  numerous,  is  never 
purely  comic.  The  treatment  of 
themes,  however  varied,  involving 
the  accidents  of  love,  honour,  or 
ambition — but  with  love  as  the 
ruling  principle  in  all — is  always  in 
serious  earnest,  often  pathetic,  at 
times,  though  more  rarely,  deeply- 
tragical,  ^e  protagonists  of  both 
sexes  are  never  purposely  amusing. 
Whatever  is  designedly  mirthful 
or  droll  is  given  to,  figures  of  the 
lower  sort, — servants  or  clowns, — 
by  whom  exclusively  the  burlesque 
or  humour  of  the  piece,  and  now 


suffice  to  quote  what  Fontenelle,  in  the  life  of  the  latter,  says  on  this  sabject, 
referriog  to  the  failure  of  Comeille's  Theodore^  vierge  et  martyre,  in  1645.  The 
subject  was  thought  indelicate :  '  Si  le  public  dtait  devenu  &i  d^licat,  k  qui  M. 
Comeille  devait  il  s'en  prendre,  qu'k  lui-mdme  ?    Avant  lui,  le  viol  r^ussiesait.' 

*  Here  it  must,  however,  he  stated,  that  of  all  the  dramatists,  the  most  free  in 
story,  speech,  and  allusion,  was  the  learned  Friar  Gabriel  Tellez  {Tlrao  de  Molina, 
his  stage  name).  Master  in  Theology,  a  famous  preacher  and  dignitary  of  his  order, 
N.  S.  de  la  Merced.  There  is  certainly  no  trace  of  religious  decorum  in  his  arch 
and  spirited  comedies ;  but  even  he,  loose  though  he  must  at  times  be  termed,  is 
modesty  itself  compared,  not  only  with  Ariosto,  Machiavelli,  or  Cardinal  Bibbiena, 
but  with  Massinger,  Fletcher,  or  indeed  any  comic  writer  of  our  Elizabethan  age. 

t  This  was  partly  attempted  in  the  Bntremeses,  little  prose  interludes,  of  a 
ikrcical  kind,  which  were  played  between  the  acts.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
those  which  have  been  preserved,  they  were  droll  trifles,  full  of  banter  and  cari- 
cature, thoroughly  prosaic  both  in  subject  and  style,  homely  enough,  but  seldom 
sross.  They  are  plainly  derived  from  the  older  sts^e,  on  which,  in  the  time  of 
Lope  de  Bueda,  pieces  of  a  similar  class  were  the  chief  performance.  In  their 
later  office  they  served  to  keep  up  the  poetic  tone  of  the  comedies,  by  separating 
from  them  the  lower  vein  of  histi'ionic  matter. 

X  Exceptions,  such  as  the  pieces  *de  figuron,*  in  which  some  absurd  figure 
plays  the  chief  part,  are  not  frequent  enough  to  modify  this  description.  There 
are  a  few  plays,  too,  mostly  paroidies,  of  a  broadly  farcical  character,  but  these 
always  bear  the  specffic  title  of  Comedia  Burlesca, 

§  In  a  sense  analogous  to  this  Dante  named  his  JHvina  Commedia, 
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and  tlien  its  sstirieal  miraeiidoefl, 
are  delivered.  Castilian  'gravity'* 
was  averse  from  making  a  show  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  attitudes 
merely  ridlonlous.  The  same  senaa 
of  decorum  would  also  discourage 
all  extremes  of  efirontery  in  the 
low^  characteM,  with  wnom  the 
story  threw  diem  into  contact. 

Some  of  these  dramas,  I  have 
•aid,  are  intensely  tragical ;  but  the 
nnmber  of  such  is  comparatiTely 
small.  As  a  gmieral  rule,  however 
tiie  feelings  may  be  strained  while 
the  event  is  in  doubt,  all  must 
1)e  soothed  and  satisfied  at  last. 
In  this,  again,  may  be  seen  the 
healthy  instinct  of  the  public,  de- 
ciding the  general  tone  of  the 
Drama.  As  a  sanguine  mnd  vindic- 
tive raoe,  they  were  prone  to  the^ 
fiercest  nassions,  and  no  strangers' 
to  terrible  oatastrophes.  They  are, 
indeed,  cruel  by  nature:  nowhere 
in  £urop8,  periuips,  is  life  so  cheap 
as  it  always  has  been  in  Spain; 
and  its  other  public  amusements, — 
amongst  which,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  auto  de  f6  mi^ht  be 
counted,— have  been  and  stiU  are 
savage  enough.f  This  is  not  tiie 
place    to   dilate    on    the   strange 


duality  induded  in  the  national 
4^raoter,  and  seen  in  every  part 
of  Spanish  history — apolitical,  reli- 
gions, or  domestic— in  virtue  of 
which  the  bystander  is  alt^nately 
moved  to  shudder  and  to  admire, 
as  one  or  the  other  side  comes  to 
view.  It  must  here  suffice  to  say 
that  in  the  poetical  mood,  how- 
ever  excited,  its  better  aspect  pre- 
vails. In  the  theatre,  aoove  all, 
the  Oastilian  indulges  whatever,  in 
his  strangely  blended  nature,  ia 
humane,  tender,  and  noble.  He 
goes  thither  in  his  happiest  ivame 
of  mind,  beat  on  genial  pleasure, 
and  unwilling  to  leave  it  with  auy 
weight  on  his  spirits.  Accordingly, 
the  general  tone  of  the  entertain- 
ment chimes  -with  this  disposition 
— sunny,  gracious,  and  inspiriting^ 
with  just  so  much  of  pathos  or  sua- 
peuse  as  will  give  a  zest  to  the  joyful 
conclusion.  Where  stronger  emo- 
tions are  raiaed,  the  distress  must 
either  subside  at  the  end  into  a  oalm» 
or  be  visibly  sublimed,  by  Divine 
affeney,  into  a  heavenly  rapture. 
Goie  pieces  of  a  purely  tragic  cha- 
racter are  not  many  % — ana  these^ 
I  fancy,  were  never  very  popular, 
although  among  them  are  some  of 


*  *Gravedad*  has  a  meaning  exclusively  Castilian,  implying  haughtiness  and 
Btate^  rather  than  seriousness,  as  with  us. 

t  Note,  however,  that  the  fiesta  de  toros  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
gallant  genUemen,  on  their  best  horses,  fairly  exposed  their  lives  in  no  unequal 
contest  with  the  bull,  was  something  totally  different  from  the  brutal  modern  show; 
the  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  which  (except  in  the  final  act)  is  r^idered  doubly 
odious  by  the  mercenary  ruffianism  6f  its  perf omens. 

t  Here,  of  course,  such  only  are  meant  as  the  audience  of  the  time  Wonld  feel 
to  be  tragical.  Many  that  are  to  felt  by  as  made  no  such  impression  on  the 
hearers.  In  pieces,  for  instance,  like  Qurda  dd  (hskiAar  (Rojai^,  the  Medico  de 
s«  h<mr€Lf  or  A  ngreto  agravidj  kc.  (Oaldoron),  public  sympathy  went  so  entirely 
with  the  avenger,  that  the  victim  found  no  pity — none,  at  least,  that  could  damp  the 
satis&ction  with  which  the  atonement  of  a  wrong  was  regarded.  Jwe  ettaam,  vraa 
in  such  eases  l^e  sentence  of  popular  opinion. 

That  plays  which  really  aiujkleaed  the  then  heavers  were  not  ffwourites,  may  be 
inferred,  firstly,  from  the  small  number  of  such,  and  farther  from  the  rarity  of 
these  few,  whether  in  the  great  collections  or  in  Suelta  editions.  One  or  two  of 
Lope^s,  published  in  the  latter  form,  belong  to  the  scarcest  of  such  copies  of  his 
plays ;  otlieis,  which  he  included  in  his  own  collection,  seem  never  to  have  had 
currency  in  any  other  way ;  although  his  pieces  <^  this  class  are  smne  of  his  best, 
and  more  than  one  of  them  have  a  merit  rare  on  any  stage.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  EsireUa  de  SevUla  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  great  collections, 
Bor  in  the  set  of  Lope*«t  comedies.  The  original  Siteita  editioti,  I  believe,  has  never 
been  rc^nted  untU  lately,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  rarity.  The  only  copy  I  have 
aeen  is  in  the  Library  of  Holland  House. 

There  is,  laitly,  positive  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  Oascales,  in  his  Tahlas 
PoSticcu  (1617),  has  the  following  passage  :— 'It  has  just  occurred  to  me  to  ask, 
how  is  it  that  tragedies  are  not  performed  in  Spain  ?  Is  it  because  they  treat  of 
ffrievous  things,  whereas  we  are  inclined  to  such  only  as  are  cheeifult*  lliis 
Loaan  cites  in  his  PoeUea  (T.  ii.  44)  as  evidence  of  tlte  aversion  of  the  public  to 
tragedy  properly  so  called,  which  he  justly  distinguishes  fpom  dramas  of  a  mixed 
diaracter,  such  as  are  referred  to  above. 
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tiM  finest  compositions  in  the  whole  other  modern  literatures  is  used  ai 

rmnge  of  the  Drama.    Still,  let  ns  a  fiction :    a   mythology,   namely^, 

not    condenm   the    eoolness    with  in  immediate  contact  with  hamanl 

which    they    seem    to   hare   heen  affairs, — or  what  eritres  of  the  okl 

received ;  but  rather  on  the  whole  school  termed  '  a  maohinery/    The 

regard  it  as  evidence  of  a  healthy  Spanish   poet   of  the  serentee&th- 

feeling  in  the  plajr^going  public —  century,  when  pressed  for  a  nolu- 

too  sensitive  to  witness  mere  tra-  tion,  or  ambitious  of  grand  efieets. 

ries  TEmmoved,  and  unwilling  to  had  no  need  to  invoke  the  Gods  of  a 

harrowed  without  relief  in  its  fabulous  Olympus,*  in  wliieh  even 

£ii:vounte  hour  of  indulgence.  the    ancients    thenMelres    scarcely 

Hie  mention  of  rel^ious  aids  in  pretended  to  believe.    To  him,  and 

relief  of  a  tragic  crisis  leads  to  an  to  his  public,  the  wonderful  was 

obeervation»  which,  if  made  at  all  ever  present,  in  their  conviction  of 

before  now,  has  certainly  not  oc-  iJie   supernatural   power  of  relics 

eiqned    all    the    attention    it    de^  and  images;   of  the   influence  of 


The  faith  in  miracles  and  patron    saints ;  and  of  nuraculous 

other  direct  interpositions  of  Divine  virtue  in  the  austerities  of  devout 

power,  ^ve  an  important  and  popu-  men.     This    was    a    transeendent 

lar  motive  to  the  Drama,  which-*-  resource  for  the  poet;   the  force 

in  -virtue  of  this  belief,  the  sin-  being   infinite,    and  the    faith   in 

eerity  of  which  is  beyond  all  doubt —  it    entire  and  universal,  t     Thna^ 


*  llieir  names  and  attributes,  indeed,  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  to  others ;  but 
we  most  not,  on  finding  them  employed  as  poetic  ornaments,  or  converted  by 
abetraction  into  synonyms,  such  as  marte  for  war,  &c.,  suppose  that  they  had  any 
other  vahie  in  the  Gastilian  drama.  The  Italian  style,  imported  by  Gareilaso  and 
his  foUowers,  gave  this,  with  the  rest  of  its  oonventioDS,  to  the  Spanish  poetry  of 
the  ■uheeqnent  age.  But  it  has  been  also  maintained,  with  some  probabiliiy,  that 
tbs  habit,  intiodiioed  when  the  speech  and  mannets  of  the  Pemnsala  were  whoHy 
Xfliin,  had  never  altogother  disappeared  fsem  the  lasguage  of  the  people  after- 


When  allusions  to  classic  fable  are  expressly  paraded,  they  appear  in  passages 
of  ostentation,  where  the  poet  displays  his  learniag  in  an  episodical  manner.  It. 
has  alxeady  been  said  that  the  dnuna  received,  in  ooe  way  or  another,  all  the 
Icnowledge  current  in  its  day ;  so  that  this  branch  had  its  shfu*e  of  notice,  together 
with  the  science,  history,  and  philosophy  of  the  pas^  which  the  poets  intn>daee 
when  oeca^on  serves. 

niere  are  not  a  few  plays,  too,  on  subjects  takA  from  old  mythology,  most 
ef  them  bdoeging  to  the  age  of  Odderea.  Phifip  IV.  Wed  a  kind  of  spectacle 
tar  wiaA  such  pieees  were  thooglit  to  fiumish  tiie  best  eanvas.  In  these,  bowew, 
it  is  corieue  to  see  hov  entirely  the  national  prevaSe  ever  the  antique.  The  nanes 
and  ■irelrtan  of  the  story  are  aik  that  reaun  of  the  original ;  the  rest  is  pore 

f  In  proof  of  this,  see  the  foUowiag  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Cahro'a  abeady 
nIerrBd  to.  What  this  weU- known  historian  of  Philip  IL — sagacious,  experienced, 
and  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  his  time — sets  down  as  matter  of  credible  fact,  is 
cvidesce  of  the  faith  in  such  matters,  which  there  is  no  gainsaying,  or  ascribing  to  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant  only.  He  writes,  May  5,  1613  :  '  There  has  just  died  in  'N^lencia 
a  holy  priest,  aged  thirty-four,  ofiC  Utile  noticed  during  his  lifetime  ;  and  when  he  was 
taken  to  be  boned  in  the  church  he  had  served,  there  resorted  to  him  many  ailing 
pfesons^  lame  and  blind,  and  otherwise  afflioted,  who  were  cured  by  merely  kissing^ 
nis  hand.  The  number  of  such  miracles,  up  to  the  date  of  the  report,  is  some  thirty- 
two  or  Ikree.  He  had  been  four  Says  d«td ;  yet,  alAoagh  the  weather  was  very 
hoi,  and  the  cbnteli  laU  of  people  who  eame  to  kiss  his  band,  the  odour  of  the 
i  wee  very  sweet.*  A  gain :  *  The  mirades  of  this  holy  man,  Grerdtrirao  Simdn, 
B  in  Taleneia,,  It  is  nod  that  there  have  been  more  than  four  hundred' 
I  wrought,  net  by  the  body  only,  bnt  alsni  that  even  his  cinctures  and  relics 

ef  hia  docl^Bg  have  recovered  the  sick  when  their  fives  were  despaired  of. 

It  IB  snaie  tine  smee  there  has  been  -soch  an  example  of  hdy  Kfe  and  great 


Ob  the  6th  of  April,  1613,  he  says :  'Tbey  write  from  Valencia*  (where  there 
hee  besB  m  'revival  going  en,  thaft  aeooiBitB  for'tte  suceession  of  Bsarvels  in  Hhat 
city)  '  that  last  month  the  monastery  of  St.  Monica  was  invaded  by  six  devtis,  who 
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the  reward  of  oppressed  virtue,  by 
Yisible  apparitions  of  a  Divine  or 
angelic  hand;  the  transfiguration 
of  holy  persons;  and  the  heavenly 
triumph  of  martyrs  revealed  to 
human  eyes, — seemed  as  natural  as 
it  was  edifying.  Nor  did  it  startle 
the  public  to  see  the  Powers  of 
Darlmess  a«cend  in  bodily  shapes, 
taking  part  in  the  concerns  of  life 
— ^not  unfrequently,  like  the  Vice 
of  the  miracle-plays,  in  a  jocose 
fashion — or  contending  with  angels 
for  the  possession  of  a  human  soul. 
Motives  of  this  class  are  never 
wanting  in  subjects  of  a  religious 
tendency.  The^r  must  be  counted 
among  the  distinctive  features  of 
Spanish  Comedy,  and  deserve  to  be 
closely  studied  as  agencies  supremely 
efficient  and  thoroughly  genuine. 
The  power  of  the  supernatural  on 
the  stage. can  hardly  be  measured 
now,  but  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing enormous,  as  well  as  peculiar ; 
and  its  special  mode  of  influence 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  desire  to  understand  the 
Drama  of  that  period.  The  plays, 
indeed,  in  which  it  prevails  are  of 
all  the  most  remote  from  modem 
sympathies;  and  it  is  not  easy  for 
us  to  do  them  eren  critical  justice. 
We  are  apt  to  despise  as  awkward 
or  insipid, — because  to  us  it  is  an 
incredible  resource, — what  would  be 
impressive  and  appropriate  when 
emoraced,  as  it  was,  with  cordial 
belief  and  pious  awe.  The«attempt, 
however,  must  be  made  to  conceive 
the  action  of  the  miraculous  in  this 
sense,  if  we  are  not  content  to 
misjudge  or  altogether  to  ignore  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Spanish 
repertory. 

I  refer  here,not  to  the  representa- 
tions (autos)  devoted  to  Church 
festivals,  but  to  plays  acted  in  the 
ordinary  theatres.  The  former, 
retaining  the  essence  of  the  ancient 
mysteries,  are,  as  I  have  already 


said,  a  distinct  class,  with  which  the 
popular  stage  had  no  connexion. 
Tbey  were  exhibited,  in  streets 
or  in  churches,  in  honour  of  the 
Mass  on  Corpus  Christi  day  (autos 
sacrameniales),  or  of  the  Nativity, 
at  Christmas  (autos  del  Nacimiento): 
strange  medleys  of  allegory,  im- 

Eersonated    ideas    and    vernacular 
umour;    in    which    divine    and 
angelic    persons,    saints    and    de- 
mons, Jom  with  the  rudest  figures 
of  common  life,  in  the  exposition  of 
points    of  faith    and    in    celebra- 
tion of  the  mysteries  to  which  they 
are  specialljr  appUed.    This  unpro- 
mising combination, — ^to  which,  how- 
ever, the  Catholic  genius   of  the 
seventeenth    century  was   able  to 
give  a  poetic  dimity  that  attained 
its    perfection    in    the    autos    of 
Calderon, — ^was  a  property  of  the 
Church.      Comedy,  on   the  other 
hand,    whatever    its    theme,    be- 
longed to  the  laity.     But  to  the 
people  no  theme  could  be  more  im- 
pressive than  the  religion  which  was 
an  object  of  national  pride  as  well 
as  devotion.    It  might  have  little 
influence  on  their  morals,*  but  they 
gloried   in  its  outward  profession. 
•  The  Faith*  was  to  them  a  symbol 
of  patriotism  and  of  pure  blood :  it 
attended   them  ~  with    its    cere- 
monies and  sanctions,  at  least — at 
every  step  of  their  life :  and  thus 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
it  should  have  its  place,  among  other 
matters  of  interest,  on   the  stage. 
No  small  portion,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  drama,  consists  of 
plays  on  the  lives  and  martyrdom 
of  saints,  the  foundation  of  monastic 
orders,  and  the  efficacy  of  favourite 
images ;  on  miraculous  conversions 
and  victories   of   friars   or    other 
pious  persons  over  Satan.    These 
subjects  are   treated   precisely  as 
are  those  of  a  secular  cast;  their 
only  peculiarity  being  the  use,  in 
the  conduct  and  solution  of  the  plot. 


raged  about,  smiting  the  friars  with  staves  and  whips ;  and,  being  exorcised, 
declared  they  ha<l  come  from  Italy  to  torment  them,  because*  there  was  a  novice  in 
the  house  destined  to  become  as  great  a  saint  as  Don  Tomas  de  Villanueva,  that 
most  holy  man ;  and  being  asked  why  they  did  not  cudgel  three  of  the  friars,  like 
the  rest^  repUed,  'because  tbey  were  named  Joseph,  they  reverenced  that  name.' 
They  were  at  last  got  to  depart,  it  is  said,  after  a  week  of  conjurations  and 
exorcisms ;  during  which  there  were  great  tempests  in  the  city  and  its  precincts^ 
which  tore  up  trees  by  their  roots.' 

*  So  Contarini,  the  Venetian  ambassador  to  Philip  III.,  in  1605,  at  the  close 
of  his  Edadone,  is  glad  that  he  can  report :  *  they  are  good  Christians,  although 
tbey  have  not  good  morals.' 
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of  the  *  machinery'  described  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph.  Essentially 
they  are,  and  were  always  deemed 
to  oe,  comedies  like  the  rest — 
differing  from  others  in  the  story  and 
moiiTes,  as  the  plays  of  modem  life 
(d€  capa  y  espada)  differ  from  those 
on  ancient  or  foreign  themes  in  a 
more  pompous  style  (Aeroycas),  This 
is  expressly  insisted  upon,  because 
it  is  a  common  mistake*  to  confound 
the  religions  comedies  {divinas,  as 
they  were  styled  at  first,  and  after- 
wards de  Santos  or  sobre  asuntos  de 
devocion)  with  the  autos,  from  which 
they  are  totally  distinct,  both  in 
purpose  and  manner. 

In  the  appropriation  of  materials 
for  its  use,  tne  drama  took  its 
widest  range  under  Lope-.  In  his 
hands  it  was  taught  to  embrace 
ererything,  near  or  remote,  that 
could  be  shown  in  action  on  the 
boards.  Of  all  men  that  hare  ever 
lived,  he  could  best  have  dispensed 
with  the  aid  of  history  or  fable  for 
the  supply  of  plots ;  but  even  his 
marvellous  faculty  of  invention,  to 
which  we  owe  a  series  of  original 
designs  embracing  nearly  every  pos 
sible  combination  of  interest,  and 
probably  exceeding  in  number  the 
sum  of  all  that  other  dramatists, 
taken  together,  have  produced,— 
even  this  astonishing  ^ower,  I  say, 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  speed 
of  his  pen,  urged  by  the  demand  of 
the  public  for  novelty.  All  that  his 
leaaing  had  gathered  from  ancient 
or  modem  story ;  all  that  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  his  own  country 
could  supply  of  notable  and  moving, 
was  converted  into  comedy ;  whidi 
thereby  became  the  receptacle 
of  all  the  learning  and  of  all 
the  patriotic   or  poetical  remini- 


scences of  the  age.  The  limits  so 
boldly  traced,  so  richly  filled,  were 
never  afterwards  extended :  indeed, 
in  the  following  age,  they  were 
rather  narrowed,  by  the  gradual 
neglect  of  a  class  of  subjects  from 
the  early  history  of  Spain,  in 
which  Lope  seems  to  have  especiaUy 
delighted.  Nor  was  this  falling 
off  in  the  poets  of  Calderon's  time 
compensated  by  any  novelty  of  in- 
vention in  otiier  ways.  On  the  con-  . 
trary,  they  added  little  or  nothing  in 
any  to  the  stock  of  original  dramatic 
motives;  which,  indeed,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  all  but  exhausted  by 
their  precursors.  It  was  found  more 
convenient  to  work  on  the  outlines 
which  those  had  already  traced, 
trying  to  colour  and  vary  them,  so 
as  to  look  new.  The  attempt  was 
not  always  successful.  Many  of 
their  repetitions  are  anything  but 
improvements  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
a  consciousness  of  this  was  one  of 
the  motives  that  led  them  too  often, 
as  we  shall  see,  instead  of  merely 
borrowing  and  rewriting  the  plote 
of  Lope,  Tirso,  and  Guevara,  to 
appropriate  their  pieces,  wholly  or 
in  part,  with  little  change  but  in 
the  titles. 

There  remains  but  one  other 
point  to  be  noticed  in  this  brief  sur- 
vey. In  Spanish  comedy  the  story 
is  always  an  important^  often  the 
chief  object,  as  in  two  classes 
especially—- the  *  histories,*  namely, 
of  Lope's  theatre,  in  which  tne 
Bomance  element  prevails,  and 
the  canvas  is  too  wide  for 
the  detail  of  character;  and  the 

1>ieces  de  cava  y  espada, — particu- 
arly  those  oy  Calderonf  and  his 
disciples, — where  the  surprises  and 
suspense  of  an  intricate  plot  engross 


*  Not  confined  to  foreigners  only.  See  Mesonero  Romuios  {Contemporaneos 
d  Lope,  T.  II,  xxxii.),  who  connts  among  the  aut08  of  Montalvan ;  8.  Antonio  de 
Patlua  {Diferentes  37,  and  Id,  44),  La  Gitana  de  MenJU,  and  El  Hijo  del  Serafif^ 
(0.  de  Montalvan  /.),  all  of  which  are  comedies  of  the  class  above  mentioned :  the 
fint,  indeed,  as  I  have  noted,  is  inserted  twice  over  in  a  collection  to  which  none 
bat  Comediaa  yrere  admitted.  Similar  mistakes  will  be  found  in  other  titles  of 
tins  editor's  Catalogue  of  Plays.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Spaniards  themselves 
are  not  yet  wholly  exempt  from  the  charge  which  Huerta(2f%eGrfro  ffespaflol,  i, 
Izriii.)  brought  against  a  French  critic  eighty  years  ago:  'No  repar<5  en  Con- 
fimdir  nuestras  Comediai  de  Santos,  nuestras  Tragedias,  y  nuestros  autos  Sacra- 
meotales,  anunciandolos  como  una  misma  cosa.' 

t  Luxan,  in  his  Poitica  (ii.  a8,  of  the  reprint  of  Madrid,  1789 ;  the  first 
e£t.  is  of  Zaragoga,  fol.  1 737),  accuses  Calderon  as  the  inventor  of  this  class. 
The  chaige  is  uiofounded;  since  all  that  is  essential  to  the  'drama  of  intrigue' 
will  be  found  in  wofrks  of  the  previous  age,  especially  in  many  of  Tirso's,  the 
artifice  and  complication  of  which  Calderon  himself  might  imitate,  but  could 
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fS  Not^  on  the  N(dumal  I)rafnd  of  Spain.  [«^ul7> 

ihe  «pectai<^'*s  wkole  att«Bti<m,  aii4  the  vlK)le  theatte,  in  8o«e  sense 
Ae  cJiMwres  are  too  quick  for  thd  different  from  that  which  obtaizM 
.diapiaT  of  partieiilar  leatoreB,  erea  whea  we  sneak  ef  the  chwacten 
^ose  he  at  lebare  to  pemsetibem.  of  Joti8<m,  Maasinger,  Fletcher,  or 
In  aU  other  dasoca,  too,  a:  movini^  any  oth»  poet  of  our  |;olden  age, 
MkA,  ing^oiis  fable,  theisMie  of  Slukapeare  only  ^xoepUd.f  With 
which  is  oonoealad  to  the  latt  that  great  ezoeption,  what  we  mean 
-with  admirable  akill,  ia  a  merit  by  'dramatio  eharaeter'  will  be 
rarely,  if  eyer,  wanting*  It  is,  £oand  to  imply  1^  clear  and  eon- 
let  me  add,  a  prime  essential  to  aistent  delineation  of  certain  posi* 
^enr  dnma,  and  •none  haa  -erer  tlve  moral  features  or  moods  of 
Jiiredwhid^  wjwdestitttte  of  it.  "Bxii  mind  in  the  priueipal  figures  of  a 
to  name  this  as  the  only  kind  of  play— «i3  oj^sosed  to  the  use  of  mere 
interest 4 — t^  assert  with  a,  modem  general  types  of  particular  classes, 
aathor,*  that  'Ifowhere  thxoturh-  such  as  uie  '  galUnt,' tb^  'soldier/ 
mt  the  Spanish  drama  can  you&ad  the  'old  man,'  &e.--of  which  the 
*a  character, '~*is  an  ernnr  that  may  masks  of  Itali^oi  comedy  are  an  ex- 
well  be  termed  aauusiog..  The  cnr«>  tr^ae  example.  In-  the  latter 
jenc^,  indeed,  of  a  notion  so  wide  method  nothing  marks  the  indi- 
.of  tne  truth,  give^  a  deeisire  meih  ridual;  aU  thatiie  needs  is  a  label* 
isure  of  the  little  that  is  known  of  to  show  that  he  belongs  to  this  or 
Spanish  comedy.  that  condition  or  rank,  suffieient  to 
Whoever  entertains  this  notioi^  carry  on  the  iatri^ue  of  the  piece 
it  ifl  elear,  either  has  taken  it  from  without  confounding  the  figures, 
a  few  plays  miy  of  one  daas  and  The  former  is  in  general  the  method 
penod,  or  makes  his  chaige  against  of^  our  own  poet^  and  it  is  no  less 

■ot  surpass.  I  mention,  as  a.  sing^  well«known  example^  Den  GU  delas  ctdzat 
u^dfit,  Butthens  is  no  doubt  diat ;  Galderon  in  general  paid  mors  exclusive 
a^tsotion  to  this  kind  of  iniefrest  in  his  lighter  piooes  than  any  dramatist  of  Lope's 
time,  and  that  he  carri^  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  peiplexity  and  suspense  of 
which  it  is  capable,  making  ft,  in  most  of  his  plays  de  cwpa  y  espadu,  the  sole 
^ttmction.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  even  in  his  pieces  of  this  class,,  where  cha^ 
rapter  is  displayed  .with  considerable  effect,'  as,  for  Instance,  in  the  comedy  iVb  aif 
Imrlaa  con'd  amor:  But  had  aU  his  workB/* serious  as  well  as  sprightly,  been  of 
one  kiiid,  the  aflbsurdity  of  taking  these  as  the  sole  type  of  S|ianish  comedy  would 
not  be  sensibly  diminished. 

*'  Lewes,  *Lope  de  Vega  and  CMtron,*  That  Idie  lapse  ef  time  sinoe  this 
d£ot«m  Wa9  pubBdhed,  has  brought  no  increase  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  would 
appear  froni  the  uHiraucan  tff  a  eritic  ii^  the  Q^aTi€r^f|  Rtvtew  of  this  year  (No.  109, 
Marchf  1859,  article  '^  Shakspeare '}«  Hie  writer,  indeed^  is  even  more 
•peremptory  te^y  than  Mr.  Lewes  was  mj&^ ;  since,  after  declaring  that  '  the 
4Mktionalchaiacter  favoured  a  foon  of  drama  that  was  in  its  prime  littto  more  than 
a  simple  drama  of  intr^ue,*  he  is  pleased  farther  to  deliver  himsalf  as  follows^  on 
Xiope.:  '  Neither  did  he  regard  probabilities  of  life,  or  bring  well-defined  characters 
npon  liis  scene.  Hit  kings  and  peasants  are  alike.*  Thus  it  is  that  error,  once 
started  on  unfrequented  ground,  g^oes  on  running  ever  wider  of  the  fSact.  The 
'comment  on  the  first  passage  'marked  in  italics  is  given  in  the  text  above ;  as 
to  the  second,  it  is  so  entirdytiie  reverse  of  true,  timt  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
•entio  who  wntes  thus  «an  ever  hMre  seen  .a  play  of  Lope's  in  which  luugs  and 
peasants  appear.  Should  he  ha  a  reader  ef  Spanish  (which  may  be  douUed)^  a 
sefiBKenoe  to  one  of  I«>pe*8  best  Imowo  and  latest  plays,  Lo  qm  ha  de  ser,  wiU 
•anfficienily  rebuke  him.  TkiA  pieoe  will  be  fonnd  in  Ocboa's  Tesora;  the  original 
M&  (dated  Septeoiher,  16^,  the  poet  beiag  then  in  his  sixty-thiid  year,)  is  one 
<of  the  treasnres  of  the  British  Miaieam. 

f  In  cases  tike  this,  as  snothcn,  when  matching  our  stage  with  its  rivals^  we 
;ve  too  apt  to  tfaiak  of  Sbakapesj^eoly ;  who  here,  as  in  most  other  respeoti^  stands 
as  far  apart  itom  ar  he  is  i^ve  alL  His  claarac^ers^  evolved  by  a  creative  force 
peoaUar  to  hianaftf.  do  net,  like  otheca^  represent  a  single  predominaAt  oKMie  of 
being  or  disposition,  but  appear  as  tbeoonsaaunatioB  uf  all  thai  b^eugs  to  an  entire 
iadi^ttal  life— so  perfisot*  aad- .  authentic, .  that  we  reasen.  and.  con^ude  from 
what  is  shomi,  not  merely 'of  the  as*s  and  relations  which  are  seen,  but  of  others 
Unseeiiy  whether  past  or  to  cone,  just  a»  we  do  with  the  Uving  persons  of  our  own 
acquaintaoce.  These  is  notiung  iike'this,  it  aiost  be  allowed,  on  the  ^taaish  stage : 
hat  neither  ia  there  anything  else  hke  it  en  oar  own* 
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th6  method  of  the  Spanish ;  r^tt  I 
allow,  is  erery  speeiea  of  eomedy, 
but  in  a  department  whieh  covers 
«  Ifurge  dmsion  of  the  na tibial 
itnana.  Itb  pecuharity  is,  that  its 
repertory  inchxdea  yarieUs  kiads; 
amoa^  whid^  the^oneify  eC  intrigue 
4aid-t£e  imwmiiAn  history-piece,  the 
elfeet  of  whieh  depends  more  on  in- 
eido^  ^an  on  eharacter,  have  their 
^aoe.  Bill;  these  aire'Bot  tiie  w]»)le 
tiiaatie.  The  mistake  of  superficial 
T6pcffter»coBsist8  in  ascribing  to  the 
whole  what  i^  true  of  a  part  only. 
13ie  Gas^lian  drama  abounds  m 
pieces  that»<  white  preservidg  the 
eharm  ef  an  excitmg  plot,  draw 
their  ehief  intevast  from  the  display 
of  eharaeterieiae  figures,  as  dis* 
tinetly  traced  and  as  rw intantly 
aspported  as  those  of  any  etiier 
European  drama,  including--'With 
the  exception  already  named — our 
own^  In  insisting  on  this  for  imy 
purpose  of  eomparisoD,  regard  must 
oe  nad  to  the  highly  poetic  tone 
which  belongs  to  the  Spanish  mode 
of  repiesentation,  giving  something 
of  an  ideal  effect  to  fdl  that  it  por- 
trays, and  showing  every  outline 
rounded  and  sonened  b^  the 
medium  through  whidiit  is  viewed. 
It  may  further  be  observed  that  the 
mind  <3i  Southern,  races  is  not  prone 
to  develop  ivself  in  dbnocmal  varie- 
ties;  that  tbeirmotiyes  and  passions 
are  simpler  in  kind,  as  well  as  more 
aaddenin  operation,- than  ours;  so 
that  with  them-  the  most  truthful 
lepresentation  does  not  exaet  or 
indeed  allow  of  the  research  of  traits 
altogether  eccentric,  or  die  display 
<si  mental  processes  ui^usuaiiy  com- 
plex. Hence,  on  the  Castilian  stage, 
how  far  the  draught  of  a  character  is 


dear,  expressive,  and  hle4dce,  mmst 
always  be  judged  with  reference  to 
the  life  from  wh»sh  the  poet  took 
his  orii^nais'^Heiot  todifibrent  aspects 
of  Mature  elsewhere.  In  o<^er 
words,  we  must  not  impute  to 
waat  of  drawing  what  is  really  an 
attribute  of  the  thing  drawn.  With 
this  proviso— which,  let  me  add, 
applies  to  Flautus  and  Molibre  as 
w«l  as  to  Lope  de  Vega — the  cha- 
racter-plavs  of  the  Spanish  staffe 
may  be  placed  without  fear  beside 
those  of  any  other ;  the  poet's  suc- 
cess being  measured  by  his  fidelity 
to  the  objects  set  before  him. 

In  pieces  of  this  class  the  age  of 
Lope  is  the  richest ;  the  comedy  of 
intrigue  not  having  then  gained  1^ 
prominence  which  it  owed  to  the 
ast  of  €aidBr«i.  Bat  in  both 
periods  lliere  are  numbers  in  which 
the  marking  of  special  charaeters  is 
as  lively,  firm,  and  truthful  as  any- 
thing, it  may  be  asserted,  in  Bean- 
mont  and  Fletcher  j  and  not  a  few 
titat  may  be  ranked  with  the  best 
oharacter-pieces  of  any  Elizabethan 

?>et,  Shakspeare  always  excepted* 
he  proof  would  be  easy  enough> 
were  there  space  for  the  produc- 
tion of  instances.  But  this,  fr<mif 
the  detail  required  to  do  jttstaoe 
ia  this  respect,  even  to  a  6w  ex« 
amnlM,  eannot  be  attempted .  here : 
and  I  must  content  myself— while 
repeating  that  of  many  cuwent 
errors  respecting  the  Spanish  stagCt 
there  is  none  more  erroneous  than 
this^^^ith  commending,  in  supp<M?t 
of  my  assertion,  a  few  pieces,  m  a 
note,  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  judge  for  them- 
selves.* 
Having  now  gone  over  the  chief 


♦  Lope  de  Vega;  El  Perra  del  HorUlcmo;  Lob  fioru  de  i>.  /«a»;  La 
Eadewa  de  tu,  galan;  Los  mdwd^ea  de  Belisa;  Alarcon,  La  verdad  $a^ekc$a; 
J>tm  Domingo  de  JJ.  Bias;  LoM  paredes  o^m;  Tirso  de  Molioa^  Ma^'ta  la piodoaa  / 
Ml  butiador  de  Sevilla;  Bojas,  JMne  bobot,  &c.  Oalderon,  SI  alcalde  de  Zalamea  ; 
No  hay  bnrlag  cm  el  amor;  El  princ^  Constante;  Moroto^  Defuera  vendrd;  El 
^aliatU  JfuHciero  (or  rather  its  original,  by  Tirso  or  Lc^mi,  El  Meif  D.  Pedro  ea^ 
Madrid) ;  De  la  Hoz,  El  CatHsfo  de  la  Miseiia,  I  purposely  name  fiueh  only  as  may 
be  fbond  m  ih&  CoUeotions  described  in  Chapter  I. ;  refraining  fvoin  citasg  others 
which  are  not  so  readily  to  be  met  with.  Amongst  these,  in  Lope's  works 
«ipecially,  are  many  of  the  highest  excellenoe,  which  for  this  reason  I  do  not 
mentioD.  The  cfaarscters  of  the  Alcalde  de  Zalataea,  I  may  observe,  are  not 
realiy  Calderon'i,  but  Iiope's :  the  paternity,  however,  is  of  no  o<Hisequenoe  here. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  piece  written  by  Matoa— 1?^  tabio  en  w,  refafv-^mentioned 
Bi  GSiapter  I.  Hie  ordinal,  by  Lope^  gives  the  snbjeet  in  higher  relief  and  sweeter 
sekHiriag;  but  enough  is  preserved  in  the  oopy  to  satisfy  those  who  have  not  access 
to  the  other.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  character  of  Jwm  La- 
hmior  in  this  play  may  be  ranked  with  the  best,  in  conoeption  and  execution,  that 
the  stage  has  anywhere  produced.  ^ 
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pointB  of  view  from  without,  I  will 
oflfer  a  few  words  in  conclusion 
on  the  intrinsic  character  of  this 
drama.  It  has  already  been  de- 
scribed as  the  genuine  expression  of 
a  singular  phasis  of  social  existence, 
embodying  the  idea  of  human  life 
possessed  at  a  certain  time  by  ihe 
particular  race  to  which  it  belongs, 
ouch,  indeed,  must  always  be  the 
description  of  the  drama  as  a  living 
mode  of  art*— an  image  of  its  time, 
namely,  as  seen  reflected  on  the 
general  surface  of  national  mind, 
through  the  medium  of  its  imagina- 
tion. Hence,  from  that  form  of 
poetry  we  obtain  not  onl^  a  picture 
of  the  conceptions  of  a  given  epoch, 
but  also  a  measure  of  the  faculties 
by  which  it  was  conceived; — and  this 
it  is  that  makes  the  drama  so  pre- 
cious to  thoughtful  observers. 

In  the  Spanish,  owing  to  the  very 
narrowness  of  the  field  of  vision, 
the  result  comes  out  with  pecuHar 
intensity  and  significance;  nor  is 
its  meaning  difficmlt  to  read.  The 
notion  it  gives  of  the  spiritual  en- 
dowments of  the  nation  is  one  in 
which  high  spirit,  ingenious  thought, 
quick  senses,  and  vehement  passions 
pe  more  evident  than  depth  of  feel- 
ing, large  mental  capacity,  or  full 
moral  development.  That  the  land 
of  Cervantes  could  not  be  devoid  of 
sagacity  or  humour,  evidence  from 
the  stage  was  not  needed  to  inform 
us.  It  is  rich,  too,  in  brilliant 
imagery  and  pompous  conceptions ; 
but  they  are  such  as  float  somewhat 


lightly  on  the  surface  of  things—are 
rather  picturesque  than  symbolic 
or  many-sided;  and  carry  with 
them  much  that  is  more  specious 
than  sound.  Nor  is  there  alto- 
gether unfelt  a  certain  monotony, 
reminding  us  that  the  ^  Spaniui 
world  of  the  seventeenth  ceiltury, 
as  well  in  its  social  relations  as  in 
its  intellectual  processes,  revolved 
within  a  narrow  circle.  The  private 
life  of  the  Oastilian  of  that  period 
was  visibly  deficient  in  plenitude 
and  variety;  and  his  mind,  when 
not  busied  by  some  of  the  passions 
— in  T^ich  gambling  must  be  in- 
cluded— seems  to  have  mainly  de- 
pended for  occupation  on  outward 
excitements  of  a  class  that  belongs 
to  the  infancy  of  civilization — ^pro- 
cessions, athletic  games,  and  cere- 
monies or  pageants,  in  which  the 
show  of  finery  was  tho  sole  attrac- 
tion. One  may  conceive  what  a 
supreme  resource  the  theatre  would 
be  in  such  a  mode  of  life  as 
this. 

Compared  with  ours  of  the  same 
period,  as  reflected  in  the  plays 
'that  did  so  take  Eliza  and  our 
James,'  it  implies  a  condition  far  less 
opulent,  as  well  in  the  substantial 
fumitute  of  existence,  in  the  finer 
moral  perceptions,  and  in  the  mani- 
fold exercise  of  study  and  thought, 
as  in  elements  of  further  progress.*^ 
In  indications  of  this  kind  the  Cas- 
tilian,  when  contrasted  with  the 
English,  stage,  appears  as  far  below 
it  as  ours  is  inferior  to  the  former  in 


*  It  would  be  no  idle  task  to  examine  in  detail  the  causes  and  purport  of  thia 
difference  between  the  only  two  modern  theatres  that  can  be  termed  national — t.e., 
the  property  npt  of  a  class,  but  of  an  entire  people.  The  result  would  be  found  to  agree 
with  what  history  leads  us  to  infer,  due  allowance  being  made  for  climate  and  race. 
The  main  discrepancy,  it  will  be  seen,  is  far  too  wide  to  be  explained  by  local  distinc- 
tions ;  nor  is  such  explanation  needed.  In  both  countries  the  drama  appears  in  a  time 
of  excitement,  the  o&pring  of  great  antecedent  changes :  here  the  resemblance  ends,, 
and  the  deviation  on  either  side  is  significant.  The  immediate  impulse  in  Spain 
was  external — an  accident  or  effect  of  motion  in  the  current  of  public  affibirs.  Of 
higher  influences  the  action  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  with  the  Moorish  feud : 
from  that  point  the  moral  health  of  the  people  had  rapidly  declined.  Such  freedom 
of  thought  as  they  had  ever  enjoyod  was  cramped  by  the  Inquisition  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Political  liberty  was  crushed  by  Charles  Y.  in  Castile  ; 
in  Aragon  by  Philip  II.  Thus,  from  the  point  at  which  the  nation  stood  when 
the  drama  arose,  nothing  but  decline  was  possible.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
not  only  was  the  momentum  of  a  superior  kind,  but  its  force,  also,  was  lasting. 
The  spur  of  national  glory  was  not  unfelt  by  the  conquerors  of  the  Armada ; 
but  the  supreme  impulse  was  from  a  power  above  this.  For  half  a  century 
the  people  had  lived  in  the  light  of  the  Reformation ;  and,  instead  of  losing 
their  old  franchises,  were  every  day  adding  to  their  security.  Thus,  in  the  one 
country,  the  pride  of  empire  or  race,  both  decaying,  and  the  last  expiring  flashes  of 
chivalrous  spirit,  could  not  keep  up  the  fire  they  had  kindled :  in  the  other,  the 
freshening  air  of  freedoni  and  the  spread  of  a  purer  religion,  gave  not  only  present 
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riiytLmical  beauty,  felicity  of  inTen- 
tion»  scenic  artifice,  and  symmetry 
of  arrangement. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  said  that 
what  the  Spanish  theatre  wants  in 
the  breadth  of  its  arena,  and  in  the 
moral  and  mental  constitution  of  its 
figures,  is  largely  compensated  by 
the  vivacity  of  the  scene,  and  the 
marked  physiognomy  of  the  actors. 
The  stock  of  essential  proj^erties 
may  be  limited;  but  such  is  the 
spirit,  skill,  and  fancy  with  which 
they  are  combined  and  diversified 
— such  is  the  warmth  of  expression 
and  the  grace  of  movement — that 
repetition  is  never  felt,   and   the 


intense  local  colour  of  every  object, 
in  the  continual  stir  and  vicissitude 
of  new  situations,  rather  excites 
than  wearies  the  eye.  The  mode 
of  national  being  thus  presented  to 
the  spectator,  with  the  principles 
and  conventions  on  which  it  rests, 
are,  moreover,  not  less  striking 
than  exceptional.  They  would  de- 
serve notice  as  a  curious  object  of 
study,  even  were  not  a  view  of 
them  indispensable  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Drama  in  which  they 
are  embodied.  To  trace  some  out- 
lines of  this  peculiar  system,  as 
represented  on  the  stage,  will  be 
attempted  in  the  next  chapter. 


ON  WAE  IN  GENERAL,  AND  MODERN  FRENCH  WARS 
IN  PARTICULAR. 


WARS,  like  offences,  will  come, 
and  woe  (doubtless)  to  those 
by  whom  war  cometh.  Yet  if  we 
look  back  upon  history,  it  will  seem 
as  if  wars  were  the  main  means 
by  which  the  civilized  world  has 
been  brought  from  swamp  and 
forest  and  Barren  waste  to  its  pre- 
sent condition,  and  man  enabled  to 
'replenish  the  earth,'  and  nations 
superior  in  civilization  to  extend 
that  civilization  to  inferior  peoples. 
Human  strife  may  be  a  proof  of 
man's  evil  nature ;  but  human  con- 
flicts on  a  large  scale  appear  to  have 
answered  the  same  purpose  in 
advancing  the  social  state  of  man- 
kind, as  the  physical  convulsions 
and  rapacious  monsters  of  the  geo- 
logical epochs  in  improving  the 
material  condition  of  the  globe. 
Except  the  Bible,  we  have  no 
history  till  Herodotus,  perhaps  till 
Thucydides ;  but  such  glimpses  into 


primeval  antiquity  as  traditions  and 
classical  fragments  allow,  indicate 
that  some  form  of  war  was  a  mode 
of  extendingthe  arts  and  institutions 
of  more  favoured  nations,  as  well  as 
of  increasing  the  human  race  (which 
in  a  narrow  line  of  view  it  seems 
the  object  of  war  to  destroy).  Of 
the  Cyclopeans  or  Pelasgians  no- 
thing is  known;  but  from  their 
architectural  remains  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  were  a  migrating 
people,  superior  in  arts  to  the 
aborigines  they  came  amongst,  and 
that  their  visits,  however  beneficial 
eventually,  were  not  welcome  or 
peaceable  at  the  beginning.  The 
earliest  public  records  existing  re- 
late to  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  for 
whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  their 
hieroglyphics,  buildings  and  graphic 
representations  remain  to  speak  for 
themselves.    These  may  not  esta- 


energy  but  promise  for  the  future.  There,  when  the  theatre  was  opened,  the 
darkness  was  alceady  faDing :  here,  all  was  growing  day. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  stage  was  the  only  free  spot  in  Spain  ; 
oars,  on  the  contrary,  had  open  ground  on  all  sides:  hence  a  further  differeuce 
arose,  which  is  worth  noting.  The^  operation  of  the  state  of  things  in  such  a  con- 
tnst  being  twofold,  observe  how  it  acts' on  one  side.  Where. every  other  avenue 
was  barred,  the  drama  had  all  the  genius  of  the  time  to  itself;  where  many  were 
accessible,  it  could  not  engross  more  than  a  part.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  this 
difference,  the  resources  of  the  two  theatres  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  common  equation. 
Their  respective  proportions  to  the  general  mass  of  intellect  are  altogether  different ; 
and  this  inequality  mugt  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  comparison  of  the  two  dramas, 
as  types  of  intellectual  power  in  either  nation. 

Note,  as  a  corollary,  that  while  both,  by  the  nature  of  things,  were  destined  to 
expire,  in  Spain  poetry  went  out  with  the  drama ;  in  England  it  survived  in  other 
fornuH-stiU  vigorous,  &ough  without  the  splendour  and  freshness  of  its  dawn. 
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Ukh  the  stories  of  African,  £aro- 
peu,  and  Asiatic  expeditions  even 
beyond  the  LmUu,  wnidb  the  frag- 
ments of  antiqiui^  xeoord  of 
SameseB  and  Seaostris  of  Bgjrptr 
of  Kinus  and  Semiramia  of  Assyria^ 
and  of  the  mythological  BacohoB ; 
bat  they  prove  yariouB  and  ex- 
tenaire  conquests.  There  are  no 
data  aa  to  the  social  resoka  of  these 
expeditions ;  bat  it>  may  be  fairly 
held  that  the  Assjrian  empire  and 
its  civilization  originated  m  some 
iuTaaion  from  Egypt,  if  there  be 
truth  in  the  chronology  and  specu- 
ladona  of  modem  Egyptologists. 
If  the  reverse  opinion  be  held,. 
that  Egypt  was  civilized  by .  a 
superior  race  from  Babylonia  or 
India,  the  conclusion  that  that 
civilization  originated  in  oonqaeat 
remains  the  same.  Eespecting 
primeval  China,  there  are  no  definite 
Mcts.  ,  Ethnologists  assert  that  the 
aborigines  of  India  were  an  inferior 
and  degraded  race,  dispossessed  and 
driven  to  hill  and  jan^jle  by  an 
invading  people,  who  originated  a 
form  of  civilization  that  was  ancient 
and  mature  even  in  the  days  of 
Alexander. 

As  history  becomes  more  certain, 
and  fuller,  the  effects  of  wars  can 
be  more,  distinctly  traced.  The 
conquests  of  the  Persians  in 
Western  Asia  and  in  Ej;y^tr  the 
long  hostility  between  Persia  and 
Greece,  finally  ending  in  the  expe- 
ditions of  Xenophon  and  Alexander, 
produced  great  efi*ects  in  the  world. 
They  directly  enlarged  geographical 
knowledge;  they  increased  the 
intercommunication  of  stranger 
peoples  by  facilitating  locomotion; 
they  stimulated  industry  and  ex- 
tended commerce;  by  increasing 
commodities  they  added  to  the 
enjoyments  of  mankind,  although 
such  enjoyments  zqay  not  be  of  the 
highest  orders  and  finally,  by 
establishing  Alexandria,  they  gave 
rifle  to  an  emporiam  where  the 
remotest  East  and  West  could 
meet  together.  But  one  of  the 
greatest  effects  of  war  is  to  rouse 
the  mind;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  such  changes  in  the 
rulers,  the  knowledge,  and  the  habits 
of  mankind  were  without  effect 
upon  the  characters  of  men,  modify- 
ing the  European  (ancient  philoso- 
phers called  it  corrupting  him),  if 


they  could  not  strengthen  the 
Asiatic.  If  no  palpably  beneficial 
change  was  produced  in  national 
institutions,  it  was  probably  because 
the  peoples  and  tneir  institutions 
vrfom  gvowa  too  effete  to  benefit  by 
grafting,  when  liie  more  exfcoism 
and  important  changes  thFOW^ 
Alexander's  conquests  took  place. 

The  conquests  of  the  Bomana. 
were  more  evidently  infiuential 
upon  the  world.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
reason  can  form  a  judgment,  they 
were  abscdutely  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  society  in  its  present - 
state.  The  subjugation  or  Italy 
was  essential  to  the  very  existenee. 
of  Eome.  Hannibal's  passage  of  the 
Alps  was  a  geographical  exploration 
as  well  as  a  military  operation.  The 
wars  of  C^sar  in  Gaul,. and  Britain, 
and  beyond  the  Ehine,  procured  for 
the  world  a  definite  knowledge  of 
those  regions  not  then  attainable  by 
other  meani;;  and  knowledge  at- 
tained by  hostilities  was  not  in  those 
times  a  mere  barren  scientific  know- 
ledge, but  was  followed,  like  the 
Greek  and  Persian  wars,  by  inter- 
communication of  peoples  hitherto 
strangers.  The  changes  produced 
by  Eoman  dominion  in  G-aul  and 
Britain  were  beyond  all  question  an 
advance  in  what  men  agree  to  call 
civilization.  It  is  a  common  remark 
that  the  establishment  of  Boman 
rule,  as  a  seauence  of  Eoman  con- 
quest througaout  ancient  Europe, 
was  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  modem  "European  civilization, 
especially  as  displayed  in  the  supre- 
macy of  the  law,  local  self-govern- 
ment (by  means  of  municipalities), 
regular  public  administration,  and 
those  ^eat  public  works — as  roads 
and  bridges,  aqueducts  and  sewers 
— which  contribute  to  the  business, 
convenience,  or  comfort  of  life. 
Boman  rule  might  be  fonnal,  lu»rsh» 
and  despotic ;  individual  rulers 
might  be  corrupt  and  oppressive: 
whether  the  irregular  yiolence  of 
barbarian  or  of  Athenian  popular 
caprice  might   give  rise  to  fewer 


evils  than  tue  regulated  tyranny  of 
Eome,  may  be  a  question ;  and  as 
for  human  happiness,  some  philoso« 


phers  maintain  that  miseries  mul- 
tiply and  enjoyments  decline  in 
Proportion  as  civilization  advances. 
*here  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  but  for  Eoman  wars  of  coa« 
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quest,  and  tiie  institutionB  and 
modes  of  life  IU>me  enforced  u|kmi 
tlie  conquered,  Europe,  and  oon- 
sequently  tlie  vorld,  would  have 
been  something  very  different  to 
what  it  is ;  so  dififerent,  indeed,  as 
to  be  utterly  inconceivable. 

It  is  impossible  to  £x:  tbe  propor- 
tion of  misery  caused  by  paiiacular 
Wars,  as  the  feeling  of  tne  rictims, 
which  can  only  be  conjecturally 
tested,  forms  a  greater  element  of 
snfiering  than  the  actual  inflictions. 
If  the  refinement  of  the  vanquished 
be  measured  against  the  barbarism 
of  the  Tietors,  the  invasions  of  the 
hordes  that  effected  the  downfall  of 
the  Boman  Empire  probably  pro- 
duced more  wretchedness  than  any 
hostilities  up(m  a  great  scale.  Yet 
to  all  human  appearance  tiliese  in- 
vasions were  absolute  necessities, 
not  merely  if  the  world  was  to 
attain  its  actual  state,  but  if  man« 
kind  were  to  be  raised  from  that 
eoiraptibn  which  attended  the  de- 
cay of  ^ancient  civilization.  The 
moral  influence  of  the  conflicts  that 
continually  took  place  during  the 
dark  and  middle  ages  is  not  so  ob* 
yioos  as  that  of  the  barbarian  inva- 
sions. Their  net'essity  for  the  ad- 
rancement  of  mankind  to  their 
actual  condition  is  oleav:  The  con- 
quests of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  . 
precursors  and  successors,  the  ex- 
peditions of  the  Northmen,  the 
mvasion  of  England  by  William  of 
Nerraondy,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
eontests  of  feudal  times,  were,  if  not 
p^rts  of  a  design  to  build  up  the 
modeira  system  of  Eurepe,  appa* 
lenUy  essential  to  that  end.  His- 
toricai  critics  differ  as  to  tilie  moral 
diwaeter  of  the  Crusades.  Those 
who  have  formed  their  opinions 
from  the  philosophers  of  the  last 
^century  look  upon  them  as  the  out- 
Inreidu  of  fanaticism.  Some  his- 
toidcal  critics  of  the  modem  school 
consider  them  as  the  result  of  a 
sound  iastincf&ve  fear ;  and  that  but 
£gr  the  cheek  they  opposed  to 
Idanrism,  the  Mahometasum  might 
have  overrun  Europe.  About  the 
inflnenee  of  the  Crusades  on  know* 
ledge,  commerce,  art,  and  society, 
there  can  be  bo  dispute.  They  en^ 
laiged  the  knowledge  of  the  feudal 
ages,  not  only  in  such  tangible  mat- 
%tis%  as  the  facts  of  physical  geogra- 
phy, .but   is.   tilie   productions    of 


nature,  the  vsrieties  of  men^  and  of 
customs,  characters^  and  ciiaeedA* 
They  extended  commerce,  espeeially 
Itahan  commerce;  thus  not  only 
increasing  wealth  and  n^ateriai 
eomforts,  but  stimulating  industry 
and  improving  navigation.  The 
Crusades  were  also  a  cause  of  ad- 
vancing other  useful  arts,  if  indeed 
tiiey  did  not  produce  the  revival  of 
the  fine  arts  in  Western  Eurone* 
The  transmission  of  Eastern  tales 
gave  an  impulse  to  popular  litera- 
ture. The  general  stir  to  the  Wes- 
tern mind  was  greater  from  the 
Crusades  than  any  other  event  in 
mediB&val  history,  save  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  passage  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  will  be  distinctly  understood 
that  in  all  tiiis  there  is  no  affirma- 
tion (in  the  sense  of  Fate  or  Provi- 
dence) as  to  the  necessity  of  wan 
to  advance  mankind.  Neither  is  it 
intended  to  assert  that  the  actual 
history  of  man  and  his  present  con- 
dition were  indispensable  to  tha 
scheme  of  Divine  government,  oif 
that  ev«n  if  the  present  condition 
of  our  race  were  predetermined,  it 
might  not  have  been  brought  about 
by  other  means.  Such  matters  arc 
not  meddled  with.  This,  and  this 
alone,  is  affirmed— that  from  the 
first  faint  glimpses  of  history  in 
Egypt,  or  from  eariier  tradition,  up 
to  the  decline  of  feudalism  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century^ 
war  was  a  great,  and  for  a  long  time 
apparency  the  only,  means  by  which 
man  aoquked  a  knowledge  of  the 
earth,  extended  civilization  ov^er  in- 
ferior races,  established  the  art  of 
systematic  government  as  opposed 
to  mere  patriarchal  or  arbitrary 
rule,  and  stirred  up  the  genersd 
mind  to  extended  enterprise  or  new 
ideas ;  while  though  very  far  from 
b^g  the  only  element  of  man's 
progression,  it  is  an  important  ele^ 
ment. 

The  principle  here  indicated  as 
applicable  to  the  ancient,  dark,  itnd 
middle  ages,  obtains  to  our  day  as 
between  advanced  and  inferior 
peoples.  The  occupation  of  thinly 
populated  regions  by  settlers  of  a 
ciinlised  race—or  in  other  words> 
modern  colonization  —  is  indeed 
as  plainly  es^ntial  to  the  spread 
of  man  and  his  arts  over  tho  globe, 
as   any  conquests  of  the   ancient 
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world,  and  as  plainly  warfare.  In 
America  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
and  at  the  Cape  up  to  our  own  day, 
undisguised  hostilities  have  been 
continually  waged  between  the  na« 
lives  and  the  colonists.  In  Austra- 
lia, and  in  the  United  States  at 
present,  the  power  of  the  *  pale- 
faces* may  prevent  organized  re* 
sistance  to  uie  occupation  of  the 
lands,  but  the  settlement  is  as 
clearly  an  affair  of  force  as  if  the 
aborigines  had  been  dispossessed  of 
their  territories  after  a  defeat ;  their 
destruction  appears  as  certain  as  if 
they  were  put  to  the  sword  at  once. 
The  Jewish  settlement  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  earlier  conquests  of 
the  Mahometans,  have  not  been 
noticed,  as  involving  religious  ques- 
tions. The  Eussian  conquests  in 
Asia,  those  of  France  in  Barbary, 
and  of  England  in  the  East,  may  be 
passed  for  the  immediate  purpose 
m  hand,  as  their  benefits  to  the 
human  race  are  not  yet  certain.  A 
like  doubt  applies  to  the  devasta- 
tions of  Zinghis  Khan  and  Tamer- 
lane. These  last,  however,  seem  to 
bear  upon  a  proposition  which  may 
have  some  truth  in  it— that  for  wars 
to  be  distinctly  operative  in  the  way 
spoken  of,  they  must  be  waged  by  a 
superior  upon  an  inferior  people. 
And  this  iaea  may  lend  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  American  notion  of 
their  *  mission*  to  *  annex*  the  entire 
continent. 

This  idea  of  superiority  and  in- 
feriority, either  intelligent  or  moral, 
receives  some  support  from  a  survey 
of  European  wars  since  the  downfall 
of  feudalism.  During  the  last  four 
hundred  years  not  only  does  war  in 
Europe  appear  to  have  been  less  of 
a  necessity  as  regards  the  material 
progress  of  the  world  than  in  the 
earlier  ages,  but  to  have  produced 
less  tangible  results.  It  is  not 
meant  that  national  conflicts  were 
inoperative.  Such  important  events 
as  great  wars  cannot  be  without 
influence  upon  the  peoples  by  whom 
they  are  waged.  In  some  cases 
conflicts  of  principle  superseded 
material  objects.  The  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands  against  Philip  II •» 
the  religious  wars  of  Germany, 
the  civil  wars  of  England,  are  the 
leading  examples  of  tnis  kind ;  and 
they  have  each  influenced  the  poli- 
tical, social,  and  intellectual  charac- 


ter of  nations  in  a  very  high  degree. 
But  the  material  results  of  wars  are 
here  treated  of;  and  no  such  mate- 
rial changes  have  followed  the  Eu- 
ropean wars  under  the  modem 
system  (the  partition  of  Poland  is 
an  exceptional  case  altogether),  a» 
ensued  from  the  subjugation  of  Gaul 
by  Caesar,  or  the  conouest  of  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Norman.  If 
the  cause  of  this  be  investigated  it 
will,  apart  from  the  system  of  the 
balance  of  power,  seem  to  originate 
in  the  closer  approach  to  equality 
in  arts,  arms,  and  character  among 
the  peoples  of  modern  Europe,  than 
existed  between  such  different  races 
as  the  aborigines  of  Italy  and  their 
Pelasgic  or  Greek  invaders,  or  the 
Bomans  and  the  Gauls. 

And  this  equality  may  be  dated 
from  the  downfall  of  feudalism,  as 
that  may  be  said  to  begin  about  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Mahomet  the  Second. 
The  fall  of  the  effete  Byzantine 
Empire  snapped  the  last  frail  link 
by  which  living  society  was  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  world. 
Printing  as  a  practical  art  was  com- 
pleted at  nearly  the  same  date; 
learning  was  reviving;  modem 
languages  and  literature  had  awoke» 
or  were  awakening  to  life.  Within 
some  fifty  years  of  that  event  the 
Powers  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe  may  be  said  to  have  assumed 
their  present  relative  proportions. 
France  was  not  quite  so  extensive, 
but  her  nationality,  position,  and 
comparative  power  were  as  esta- 
blished as  now.  The  Low  Countries 
— ^the  prpsent  Holland  and  Belgium 
— were  in  their  general  charac- 
teristics much  the  same  as  at  pre- 
sent, subject  to  the  ever-changing 
effects  of  time.  In  those  days 
there  was  an  Elective  Emperor  of 
Germany  instead  of  an  hereditary 
Emperor  of  Austria;  there  were 
many  more  petty  German  rulers 
than  at  present,  and  no  King  of 
Prussia ;  out  the  Germany  of  that 
age  was  substantially  the  Germany 
0?  ours.  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
much  as  they  are,  bating  me  diffe- 
rence between  vigorous  and  aspiring 
youth,  and  age  prematurely  de- 
crepit through,  vices.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms;  but 
the  great  change  in  the  Northern 
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Powers,  as  elsewhere,  is  compara- 
tiye.  Indeed,  this  is  the  case  with 
all.  the  most  important  material 
changes  throughout  Europe  since 
the  fifteenth  century.  They  have 
been  the  result  of  national  growths 
rather  than  of  foreign  conquest. 
Armies  have  devastated  countries 
and  slaughtered  myriads,  but  they 
have  left  States  and  their  rulers 
pretty  much  as  they  found  them. 
What  results  they  did  produce  have 
been  rather  moral  than  physical — 
rather  of  the  soul  than  of  the  body. 
If  a  man  of  the  Tudors*,  or  of  an 
after,  age  were  recalled  to  life,  the 
changes  that  would  chiefly  attract 
or  strike  him  would  be  the  result  of 
invention,  of  trained  and  organized 
industry,  of  science  applied  to  the 
arts,  and  of  philosophy  and  letters, 
rather  than  of  national  and  social 
changes  directly  produced  by  war. 
Holland,  for  instance,  is  as  rich, 
perhaps  as  powerful,  as  she  ever 
was,  if  not  richer  and  more  power- 
ful. She  has  not  the  weight  in 
Europe  she  once  possessed,  because 
other  nations  have  grown  faster 
than  she. 

To  fully  develop  the  idea  here 
advanced  by  tracing  the  results  of 
particular  wars  from  the  dawn  of 
nistory  to  the  downfall  of  feudalism, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  simi- 
lar results  of  the  European  wars 
since  the  rise  of  the  system  of  the 
balance  of  power,  would  be  a  curious 
and  not  improfitable  labour.  It 
would,  however,  require  a  volume — 
perhaps  a  large  one.  The  remainder 
of  this  suggestive  sketch  will  be 
confined  to  a  single  point  of  this 
great  subject.  The  wars  into  which 
a  lust  of  conquest  and  a  love  of 
l^lory  have  impelled  France  will  be 
briefly  touchea  upon,  and  the  trifling 
results  in  the  form  of  advantage  to 
the  French  themselves,  that  followed 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  so  much 
human  life,  and  the  wanton  infliction 
of  so  much  human  •misery,  will  be 
as  briefly  noted.  In  thus  selecting 
France,  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
other  nations  have  not  engaged  in 
hostilities  on  slight  grounds  or  with 
sordid  objects.  But  no  nation  has 
been  so  ready  as  France  to  plunge 
into  wars,  dazzled  by  the  mirage  of 
glory,  or  to  force  them  upon  other 
countries,  by  a  restless  and  immoral 
ambition.    And  it  will  be  useful  to 


note  how  little  of  substantial  gain 
their  wars  of  ambition  have  pro- 
duced to  themselves,  and  how  often 
the  glory  attained  during  their  pro- 
gress has  vanished  ere  their  close. 
Secondary  wars,  as  it  were,  arisbfjr 
from  the  original  aggression,  will 
not  be  taken  into  the  account,  though 
in  strictness  perhaps  they  ought 
to  be. 

The  earliest  foreign  war  of  mo- 
ment in  which  France  engaged  afler 
the  modern  had  begun  to  supersede 
the  feudal  system  of  warfare,  waa 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
VIII.  in  1404.  A  real  motive  of 
the  French  K!ing  was  doubtless  the 
love  of  glory .  Charles,  for  a  middle- 
age  monarch,  was  a  scholar.  His 
reading  did  not  extend  much  further 
than  the  exploits  of  Alexander  and 
CsBsar,  but  it  is  said  to  have  smitten 
him  with  a  desire  to  emulate  those 
.heroes.  The  first  avowed  object  of 
the  invasion  was  to  obtain  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  When  that  was 
conquered,  Charles  intended  to  re- 
capture Constantinople  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  re-establish 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  His 
ri^ht  to  attempt  these  latter  enter- 
prises was  general,  and  possessed  in 
common  with  every  Christian  man 
and  monarch,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  that  age.  His  claim  to 
Naples  was  founded  on  the  rights 
of  the  second  Capetian  house  of 
Anjou.  These  claims  had  originated 
in  adoption;  they  were  merely  titular, 
having  never  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Neapolitans,  or  realized  by  pos- 
session. Sismondi  says  that  Charles 
derived  his  rights,  such  as  they 
were,  from  a  s2e  or  cession  to  his 
father,  Louis  XI. ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  had  some  sort  of  claim  through 
his  grandmother,  Mary  of  Anjou. 
However,  a  potentate — least  of  all 
a  French  potentate — bent  upon  war, 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  reason. 
Italy  was  invaded ;  and  the  outset 
was  as  glorious  as  success  without 
opposition  could  make  it.  From 
the  Alps  to  the  confines  of  Naples 
all  was  submission  by  the  Italians, 
and  triumph  by  the  French,  Eome 
herself  receiving  the  French  King. 
On  the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  Charles 
took  a  couple  of  small  towns,  and, 
according  to  a  common  custom  of 
war  in  those  days,  massacred  the 
inhabitants.      This  cruelty,  which 
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would  haye  exasperated  gome  peoples 
toJfi^htto  the  death,  so  tenitied  the 
JS^eapoHtons  that  the  xeigmng  king 
refligned,  the  army  succmnbed,  and 
the  new  king  'embazked  for 
Ischia.'  Siamonch  is  not  prone  to 
nnderralne  the  Itahane,  but  he 
arans  up  the  fiiat  reaolts  of  the  ez- 

f  edition  in  a  sentence.  '  All  the 
arons  hia  [the  Neapolitan  king's] 
▼assale,  all  the  proFinoial  cities,  sent 
deputations  to  ChacLes;  and  Ihe 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples  was  con« 
Quered  without  a  single  battle  in  its 
defence.' 

Thus  far  all  was  in  the  veni,  vidi, 
vici,  style  of  one  of  the  Freneh 
king's  great  modek.  But  like  many 
another  sudden  success,  the  reveise 
eame  quickly.  Moral  causes  began 
to  operate,  and  strategical  difficulties 
to  embarrass.  French  license  and 
fVench  disregard  of  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others  ezas}>erated  the 
poMile.  The  king's  original  ally, 
Imaovioo,  Bake  of  Milan,  and 
some  other  Italian  Powers,  were 
planning  hostilities  in  the  north  of 
Italy  ;  Spain,  Auatna,  and  JSngtaad, 
«.ppeared  to  be  meditating  mischief 
towards  France.  Instead  of  pro- 
eeeding  to  C^mstantinople  andJ'eru- 
Balera,  it  became  neceasary  to  think 
of  gettin  g  back  to  Paris.  '  Charles,' 
says  the  latest  Eii^lwh  writer  on 
French  hiatory^  'compensated  him* 
self  with  an  increase  of  rank  and 
dignity  for  the  mournful  condition 
of  his  afiaks.  He  proclaimed  him- 
self Emperor  of  Ooastantinople  by 
donation  irom  Andjtew  Paleologus, 
King  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Two 
Sidiies ;  and  made  another  solemn 
entry  [into  Naples],  clothed  in  the 
emblem  of  his  new  dignity.  He 
made  a  silent  exit  in  eight  days 
after.'  His  return,  with  part  of 
his  army,  was  attended  witn  diffi- 
culty, but  no  disgrace.  The 
stubborn  resolution  of  the  Swiss, 
and  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  French, 
carried  the  king  through  all  oppo- 
sition, and  the  glorious  yictonr  of 
Fornovo,  gained  orer  the  confede- 
rate Italian  army,  secured  his  un- 
molested retreat,  and  gave  the 
Italians  the  first  taste  of '  barbarian' 
▼alour.  In  every  other  point  of 
view  the  expedition  was  a  failure. 
Nine  months  after  the  king's  re- 
treat, his  forces  in  Naples  were 
eompelled   to   capitulate.     Not   a 


trace  was  leSt  of  the  French  con- 
quests ;  and  France  had  dissipated 
tne  finest  army  she  had  yet  raised. 

Louis  XII.,  'the  father  of  his 
people,'  ascended  the  throne  in 
1498,  and  in  the  following  year  in- 
raded  Italy.  He  did  not  abandon 
the  claims  of  his  predecessor  to  the 
throne  of  Naples-^indeed,  he  called 
himself  King  of  Naples  and  Jeru« 
salem;  but  he  advanced  a  claim 
thRHigh  his  grandmother  to  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  (Lombardy).  The 
claim  had  no  yidid  foundation,  as 
l&e  Duchy  was  a  male  inhentanee. 
The  invasion,  however,  took  place, 
and  was  attended  with  that  striking 
success  which  generally  accom- 
panies the  Frendi  at  the  outset, 
iiouis  invaded  Lombardy  in  August, 
1499  >  ^^  October  he  entered  Milan 
in  triumph ;  and  by  February,  1500, 
the  license,  insolence,  and  disregard 
of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  oraen 
which  uie  French  £splayed  in 
Naples  a  few  years  earlier,  and  aH 
over  £urope  tnree  centuries  later, 
roused  the  country  against  them; 
and  Duke  Ludovico  returning  wi(& 
some  soldiers,  the  people  universally 
rose  against  the  French.  Cities 
whose  names  another  war  is  renclfiEr- 
ing  familiar — Gomo,  Milan,  Parma, 
and  Pavia,  opened  their  gates  to 
Ludovico;  Novara  capitulated  after 
a  fAkort  mge.  But  without  allies 
the  Duke  could  not  resist  the 
powo*  of  Louis,  aided  as  it  was  by 
the  treachery  of  the  Swiss.  A  new 
Frendi  army  crossed  the  Alps; 
the  Swiss  in  tiie  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  communicated  witJi 
the  Swiss  in  the  army  of  Louis; 
with  more  of  policy  Uian  chivalry, 
the  French  paid  tTO  sum  the  mer- 
cenaries demanded,  and  were  per*^ 
mitted  by  the  treacherous  troops  to 
arrest  Ludovico,  Sforza,.and  ^hers 
of  lesser  note.  The  Duke  was 
sent  into  France,  where  he  died  in 
captivity ;  and  tiie  Milanese  con* 
tiaued  for  soite  years  subject  to 
France. 

Machiavelli  has  subjected  the 
Italian  policy  of  Louis  XII,  to  a 
particular  examination,  and  pro- 
nounces that  he  committed  'five 
capital  errors.'  Yet  all  these  might 
have  been  remedied  if  he  had  not 
crowned  them  by  a  sixth.  One 
error  which  the  great  politician 
censures  more  than  once  was  his 
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faiilt  in  i^e  invasion  of  Naples. 

An  English  reader  will  be  more 

•lartled   at   the   crime   than   the 

blnoder.    In  November,  1500,  the 

French  kitig  entered  into  a  treaty 

•with   Eerdmand   the   Catholic  of 

.Spain,  by  "which  it  was  Aipulated 

that  Lottifl  should  invade  iNapke; 

that  Ferdinand  under  pretence  of 

asBistan^  the  Xizig  of  Naples,  should 

despatch  a  Spanish  force  from  the 

aouth  under  Gonsalvo  di  Cordova, 

'the  great  captain;'  and  that  when 

tile  two  armies  met  together,  in* 

ttead  of  fighting,  they  should  shake 

liands,  and  divide   the   kingdom. 

In  the  summer  of  1501,  this  treaty, 

audaciously    iniquitous     even    to 

laughter,  was  successfully  carried 

out  in  its  first  stage.    The  parties 

met,    and  despoiled  the  King  of 

Naples.  They  then  began  to  quarrel 

about  the  division  <h  their  prey. 

Negotiations  continued  for   some 

time.      Hostilities    followed,   and 

war  waged  for  awhile  without  much 

VBSult    On  the  dist  April,   1503, 

ihe  French,  after  a  glorious  struggle, 

in*  which  Bayard  first  distinguished 

himself,  were  defeated  at  Seminara. 

In  a  week  afterwards  their  army 

was  taken,  or  rather  destroyed,  f^ 

Oerignok.    Not  deterred  by    tiie 

loss  of  one  army.  Louts  despatched 

another.    This  the  generalship  oi 

the  Great  Captain  delayed  for  two 

months  in  the  plains  flooded  by  the 

Crarigliano.       When    disease   had 

weakened   the   French   forces  he 

eroflsed  the  river  with  his  Spaniards, 

4m  the  27th  December,  1503,  at- 

teoked   and    again    destroyed  the 

^anny  of  Louis.    On  the  ist  Jau^ 

vary*  1504*  Oa3ta  surrendered  to 


Gronmhn),  and  Naples  was  lost  to 
the  French. 

Unwarned  by  the  result  of  his 
iniquitous  compact  with  Ferdinand^ 
Louis,  in  the  same  year  in  which 
he  lost  Ga^ta,.  signed  another  tr^ty 
with  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  for 
the  partition  of  the  territories  of 
Yenice.  No  action  followed  this 
treaty  of 'Blois,  but  it  eventually 
grew  into  the  well-known  Leaeue  of 
Cambray,  December,  1508.  £very« 
body  knows  what  a  glorious  FrenML 
success  heralded  the  war  that  fol^ 
lowed.  At  the  battle  of  Aignadel 
the  French  defeated  the  Yenetianer, 
and  the  territory  of  the  Bepublie 
was  quickly  conquered,  or  at  least 
overrun,  but  with  no  advantage  to 
Louis.  The  quarrels  of  the  con- 
federates superseded  the  League  of 
Cambray  by  the  Holy  League.  Its 
members  were  the  Pope,  from  whom 
it  took  its  name ;  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land and  Spain ;  the  Swiss  and  the 
Venetians ;  all  combined  agamst 
Louis,  and  nominally  Maximilian. 
It  gave  rise  to  a  campaign  as 
gkxrious  as  any  that  ever  distio- 
guii^ed  the  French  arms,  followed 
by  results  as  profitless  as  usual. 
The  nephew  or  Louis,  Graston  de 
Foix,  overran  the  North  of  Italy  in 
two  months,  striking  down  two 
opposing  armies  in  opposite  quar- 
ters in  succession,  and  terminated 
his  career  at  the  yet  famous  ba^e 
of  Bavenna,  where  twenty  thousand 
lay  dead  with  him  upon  the  field. 
Byron  has  commemorated  the  ac- 
tion in  a  stanaa  well  known,  but 


which  may  be  quoted  for  its  con- 
.clttding  lines,  that  point  the  moral 
of  so  many  wars  of  ambition  :«^ 

I  canter  by  thd  spot  each  afternoon 

Where  perish'd  in  his  fame  the  hero  boy, 
Who  liv'd  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  soon 

For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foix  i 
A  broken  pillar,  not  unooathly  hewn. 

But  which  n^leot  is  hastening  to  destroy, 
Records  Bavenna  s  carnage  on  its  face,' 

While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the  base. 


With  the  battle  of  Bavenna  ended 
tiie  glory  of  the  French  under  Louis. 
P^eMed  by  Spain  and  England,  the 
kmg  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
•ome  of  his  troops  from  Italf ,  and 
iwolts  soon  drove  out  the  remainder. 
The  battle  of  Barenna  was  fought 
«n  the  iitli  April,  1513.  In  the 
•beginning  of  June  the  French  evacu- 
alad  the   MUanese;  00  the  29th, 


Genoa,  conquered  some  years  be- 
fore, rose  and  expelled  the  troops 
of  Louis;  dl  hooes  of  Naples  had 
long  since  vanisned.  *In  short,* 
observes  Sismondi,  *  the  possessions 
of  France  were  soon  reduced  to  a 
few  small  fortresses  in  that  Italy 
which  the  French  thought  they  had 
subdued.'  In  the  foUowing  year 
unsuccessful  battles,  the   hopekea 
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nature  of  his  foreign  prospects,  and 
the  exhausted  state  of  France,  com- 
pelled Louis  to  sue  for  peace,  to 
obtain  which  he  had  to  abandon  all 
he  had  striven  for,  and  promise  the 
Pope  to  surrender  the  liberties  of 
the  Grallican  Church. 

Louis  XII.  died  on  New  Year's 
Day,   1515.    and  Francis   I.    suc- 
ceeded.    His  reign  was  long  con- 
sidered as  an  age  of  chivalnc  and 
martial  glory ;  though  it  is  difQcult 
to  see  why,  unless  as  an  illustration 
of  Sallust's  idea  of  the  influence  of 
fortune  and  self-display  upon  fame. 
.*  Sed,  profecto,  Fortuna  in  omni  re 
dominatur;  ea  res  cunctas,  ex  libi- 
dine  magis  quam  ex  vero,  celebrat 
obscuratque.      Atheniensium     res 
gestae,    sicuti    ego    sestimo,    satis 
amplae  magniiicaeque  fuere;  verum 
aUquanto    minores    tamen,    quam 
fama  feruntur.'     The  peace  which 
Louis  XII.  had  patched  up  from 
necessity  and  a  regard  to  his  people 
was   quickly  brought   to   an  end. 
Francis  invaded  Italy  in  the  autumn 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  on  the    13th  and    14th  Sep- 
tember   the    glorious    victory    of 
Marignano,  the  'battle  of  giants,' 
gave  him  possession  of  the  Duchy 
of   Milan,   with   Parma  and   Pla- 
eentia,    to    which    he    afterwards 
added  Genoa.    But  in  a  few  years 
the  reverses  which  seem  fated  to 
follow  French  success  began.     In 
May,     1522,    the    French,    under 
Lescunes,  were  compelled  to  capitu- 
late, and  evacuate  Lombardy;  and 
on  the  30th,  Genoa  was  surprised 
and  plundered  by  the   Spaniards. 
In  the  autumn  of  1523,  Bonnivet, 
Admiral  of  France,  led  into  Italy 
another  army,  which  the   Fabian 
tactics  of  Prospero  Colonna  delayed 
for   nine    months,  and   then  com 

?elled  to  retreat  without  a  battle, 
n  February,  1525,  the  disastrous 
day  of  Pavia  occurred,  when  the 
French  army  was  scattered,  and  the 
king  captured.  The  treaty  of  Madrid 

.  gave  liberty  to  Francis,  but  extorted 
from  him,  among  other  things,  the 
surrender  of  his  claims  on  Italy. 
That  treaty,  as  we  all  know,  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  king  as  made  under 
compulsion,  and  the  Papal  autho- 
rity confirmed  the  royal  casuistry. 
Disaster,  however,  still  attended  the 
arms  of  Francis,    In  1527.  a  French 

^  army,  under  Lautrec,  marched  upon 


Naples ;  but  the  commander  peiished 
of  a  pestilence,  which  shortly  after 
reduced  the  French  forces  to  4000 
effective  men ;  and  these  attempting 
to  escape,  were  overtaken  and  com- 
pelled to  capitulate.  Another  French 
army,  uiider  the  Count  de  St.  Pol, 
was  surprised  in  1529  by  the  Im- 
perial General,  Antonio  de  Leyva, 
at  Landriano.  St.  Pol  and  his 
principal  officers  were  captured, 
the  army  was  dispersed,  and  Genoa, 
rising  m  revolt  about  the  same 
time,  recovered  its  freedom.  By 
'  le  traits  des  dames,'  Francis  again 
renounced  his  claims  in  Italy.  Into 
a  war  that  ensued  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  Francis  was  in  a  mea- 
sure forced,  and  the  victory  of 
CerisoUes  added  another  day  of 
glory  to. the  French  arms;  but  it 
was  a  barren  glory.  It  did  not 
prevent  the  invasion  of  France  by 
Charles  V.  and  Heniy  VIII.,  or 
arrest  the  necessity  01  a  peace  in 

1544- 

Such  were  the  results  of  fifty 
years  of  unprovoked  warfare. 
Naples  had  been  once  conquered, 
Milan  twice,  and  Genoa  thrice; 
great  battles  had  been  won  and 
lost ;  seven  French  armies  liad  been 
destroyed  or  dispersed;  the  waste 
of  French  treasure  must  have  been 
enormous;  indeed  the  exhausted 
state  of  France  had  more  than  once 
compelled  a  discreditable  peace. 
When  all  was  over  not  a  trace  of 
her  conquests  remained  to  France ; 
but  she  had  contrived  to  aggrandize 
her  enemies.  She  had  given  Naples 
to  Spain,  and  the  Milanese  to  Aus- 
tria. From  ike  moral  point  of  view, 
she  had  destroyed  the  liberties  or 
more  truly  the  independence  of 
Italy,  and  without  any  benefit  to 
herself. 

The  century  that  intervened  be- ' 
tween  the  death  of  Francis  L,  in 
1547,  and  the  deaths  of  Kichelieu 
and  Louis  XIII.  in  1642-43,  was 
not  fruitful  in  French  wars  of 
glory.  France  was  too  much  en- 
gaged at  home  to  embark  in  great 
foreign  enterprises  or  to  interfere 
arrogantly  with  other  nations. 
Henry  it.  certainly  was  involved 
.  in  hostilities  with  Charles  V.,  and 
the  repulse  of  the  Emperor  before 
Metz  was  a  great  military  triumph; 
but  it  was  more  than  counter- 
balanoed  by  the  battle  of  St,  Quen- 
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tin,  the  most  disastrous  day  that 
the  French  experienced  between 
Favia  and  Waterloo,  though  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  hesitating  in- 
capacity of  Philip  II.  The  dege- 
nerate grandchildren  of  Francis  I. 
— ^namely,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  III. — had  neither  cha- 
racter, power,  nor  means  to  engage 
in  such  wars  as  their  predecessors. 
Courtly  pageants  and  pleasures,  or 
more  truly  disgusting  profligacies, 
the  intrigues  of  courtiers  and  the 
quarrels  of  chiefs,  religious  perse- 
cations,  civil  and  religious  conflicts, 
particular  assassinations,  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  con- 
stitute the  matter  of  their  reighs. 
The  wars  of  Henry  IV.  himself 
"were  for  the  most  part  intestine. 
When  the  justice 'ana  vigour  of  his 
peaceful  rule  were  terminated  by 
the  knife  of  an  assassin  in  1610, 
civil  and  religious  conflicts  began 
again.  Throughout  this  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  period  France,  it  is 
tme,  was  engaged  in  foreign  wars, 
but  they  were  in  a  measure  wars 
of  necessity,  and  often,  as  regarded 
the  interests  of  the  State,  wars  of 
treason,  being  instigated  by  one  of 
the  contending  parties  to  damage 
the  other.  And  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  these  civil  wars,  like 
most  other  French  wars,  were 
deyoid  of  profit  to  the  French 
people.  The  three  great  conflicts 
of  opinion  already  alluded  to, 
namely,  the  Eevolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands against  Philip  II.,  the  reli- 
g'ous  wars  of  Germany,  and  the 
reat  Eebellioa  of  England,  not 
only  accomplished  their  ipmediate 
purpose,  but  advanced  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  combatants 
reaUy  took  up  arms.  Few  will 
deny  but  the  cause  of  what  is  com- 
pendiously termed  'civil  and  reli- 
^us  liberty'  was  greatly  forwarded 
in  each  of  the  three  instances. 
Every  one  must  admit  that  the 
main  object  of  the  insurgents  was 
Attained.  It  may  perhaps  be  pos- 
sible to  find  persons  who  would 
maintain  that  the  Dutch  were  not 
justified  in  resisting  Philip  and 
Alva.  Thev  could  not  deny  that 
the  'rebels  succeeded  not  merely 
in  throwing  off"  the  yoke,  but  in 
establishing  a  national  government, 
chril  freedom,  and  religious  tole- 
ration.    It  is  diflSicuIt  to  discern 
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what  benefit  resulted  to  France 
from  her  century  of  intestin© 
quarrels,  or  indeed  that  could  have 
resulted.  The  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  a  personal  gift  from  Henry  IV., 
or  at  least  a  temporary  compromise, 
rescinded  by  the  same  uncon- 
trollable 'will  and  pleasure'  that 
granted  it.  The  gemus  and  vigour 
of  IMchelieu  finally  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  substantial, privileges 
of  the  rrench  nobility  and  concen- 
trating in  the  Crown  the  whole 
power  of  the  State ;  but  the  triumph 
did  not  benefit  France,  for  it  over- 
whelmed her  with  taxation  and 
plunged  her  into,  miseries  from 
which  even  the  consequences  of  the 
devolution  of  1789  were  a  relief. 
Neither  was  the  triumph  of  any 
final  advantage  to  the  dynasty  or 
the  throne,  for  it  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  both.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  ar^ed  with  any  certainty  that 
the  triumph  of  the  noblesse  'would 
have  benefited  the  people.  A  sort 
of  Venetian  oligarchy  in  France, 
with  a  nominal  king  at  their  head, 
might  not  have  made  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  worse  than  it  is 
described  as  having  been  during 
the  last  century.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  would  have 
made  it  any  better. 

With  the  exception  of  some  phi- 
losophes,  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  considered  by  Frenchmen  the 
most  distingiU  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  till  the  great  King  was  eclipsed 
by  the  glories  of  the  great  Emperor. 
And  a  remarkable  reign  it  un- 
doubtedly was.  For  half  a  century 
of  its  seventy -two  years,  continued 
success  attended  the  king's  under- 
takings abroad  and  at  home.  From 
Condi's  first  field  of  Eocroy,  won 
when  Louis  had  just  ascended  the 
throne  at  five  years  old,  X\\l  the  once 
famous  battles  of  Steinkirk  and 
Jferwinde,  in  1693,  when  Luxem- 
bourg defeated  William  III.,  the 
successes  of^  Louis  were  almost 
uniform  by  land,  and  considerable, 
though  chequered,  by  sea — albeit 
his  wars  were  rarely  founded  in 
justice  or  waged  with  mercy.  The 
supremacy  of  le  Grand  Monarque 
and  la  Grande  Nation  was  esta- 
blished ;  universal  empire  was  talked 
of.  Philosophers,  poets,  wits, 
artists,  thronged  around  the  king. 
Paris  and  Versailles  gave  the  law  to 
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the  ciTilized  world,  and  what  is 
more  to  the  present  purpose,  the 
king's  wars  had  emarged  and 
rounded  his  dominions  and  strength- 
ened his  frontiers.  A  little  later» 
and  the  Pyrenees  were  removed,  in 
a  f^;ure  of  speech.  Yet  a  little 
later,  and  retribution  began,  and 
continued  to  the  end.  The  triumphs 
of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were 
more  jmmproxis  and  deciBire  than 
any  in  the  first  half-century  of  the 
'  great  king's  reign.  If  his  disasters 
were  not  turned  into  disgraces  and 
carried  to  more  decisive  results,  it 
was  owing  to  the  treason  of  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke.  Even  as  it  was, 
the  glories  of  Louis  le  Grand  had 
exhausted  the  country,  embarrassed 
the  finances,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion, as  much  as  axiy  single  epoch 
can  be  said  to  have  dbne  so,  ot  the 
Eevolution  c^  1789,  the  execution 
of  his  4escendant,  and  the  expulsion 
of  his  race.  In  a  still  larger  sense 
it  originated  an  historical  tragedy 
of  which  the  end  is  not  yet 
visible. 

Erauce  was  at  times  engaged  in 
wars  during  the  #eventy-four  years 
that  intervened  between  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  17 15,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Bastile.  But  they 
partook  of  the  narrowness  and  for- 
mality of  the  century.  In  Europe 
the  enterprise  and  ambition  of  tne 
old  regime  really  centred,  as  Carlvle 
observes  in  his  quaintly  forcible 
style,  in  Frederick  the  Great.  Fon- 
tenoy  is  the  French  victory^  which 
the  most  readily  suggests  itself  to 
the  l^lnglish  mind,  on  account  of  the 
JSnglish  defeat.  But  none  of  the 
battles,  at  least  of  the  French 
battles,  had  the  spirit  or  the  glory 
of  those  of  older  or  of  later  days. 
They  were  quite  counterbalanced 
by  defeats;  and  in  noint  of  solid 
advantage,  more  than  counter- 
balance by  the  loss  of  Canada  and 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  an  increase 
of  that  financial  distress  which 
compelled  the  assemtilage  of  the 
States-General. 

The  'glories*  of  the  Bepublic, 
the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire  are 
familiar  to  every  one.  There  is  no 
such  enchaining  historical  reading 
to  this  generation ;  there  are  books 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  no  wonder ;  for  what 
exploits,  and  triumphs,  and  muta- 


tions were  crowded  into  twenty 
years  I  More  victories  than  oner 
cares  to  count ;  more  misery  and. 
devastation  than  man  could  appre-» 
hend,  if  he  gave  his  life  to  the 
labour.  The  French  flag  floated 
triumphantly  over  every  capital  hx 
Europe  between  Moscow  and  Lia-» 
bon ;  kings  were  displaced  with  less 
ceremony  than  some  mea  use  m. 
discharging  lackeys;  parvenus  were 
placed  on  thrones  with  less  pre« 
caution  than  some  men  take  in 
hiring  lackeys.  Flanders  and  Hol'^ 
land  were  annexed  to  France ;  Italy- 
became  an  appan&ge;  Frenchmen 
ruled  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  parts 
of  Germany ;.  French  influence  was 
predominant  every  where,  save  where 
the  English  flag  flew  in  sic;u  of 
English  dominion.  Visions  of  uni- 
versal empire  that  Charlemagne^ 
from  want  of  geographical  know* 
ledge,  could  not  dream,  and  hopes 
that  Louis  the  Great  never  enter^ 
tained,  were  then  realized.  'Ba:t 
Nemesis  is  always  on  the  watch.' 
The  retreat  from  Eussia,  the  battles 
of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo,  and  St* 
Helena  at  last ;  the  flags  of  many 
nations  dominating  in  Paris ;.  armies 
encamped  upon  the  sacred  soil  o£ 
France ;  curtailed  territories,  and 
material  losses,  and  traditicmai 
hatreds,  such  as  we  see  in  Germany, 
outbalanced  in  the  long  run  the 
imperial  glories. 

The  resultless  war  mania,  whose 
course  for  three  centuries  and  a, 
half  has  been  briefljr  indicated,  has 
now  recommenced,  if  not  with  the 
meteor-like  rapidity  and  brilliancy 
of  some  old^r  times,  at  least  with  s 
scries  of  hard-won  victories  and  sub- 
stantial successes.  The  final  oon- 
clusion  who  can  tell  ?  The  material 
losses  on  both  sides  would  probably 
be  nearly  equal,  but  for  the  Hungof 
rian  prisoners ;  the  sluggish  p«rti« 
nacity  of  Austria  and  her  long 
tenacity  of  purpose  is  somethin^^ 
wonderful ;  it  may  be  questioned  if 
the  Gallic  nature  and  the  Frendi 
Emperor's  position  will  bear  the 
tedious  difficulties  and  slow  delays 
that  seem  congenial  to  the  Austrians.. 
The  same  moral  dangers  may 
threaten  Napoleon  III.  that  over- 
whelmed his  predecessors  ;  for  there 
is  an  analogy  between  the  past  and 
the  present.  It  was  not  altogether 
French  arms  and   French   valour 
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tbai  overeame  Naples  snd  /  Milan  at 
the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  centair ; 
ikey  were  aided  by  the  popular 
diseoiitent  with  the  aetsal  ralers, 
jolt  S8  the  hopes  mankkd  enter^ 
tuaed  of  the  French  Eeyolution 
ftctliftat«d  ^e  rapid  projgress  of 
Gieiieral  Bocmaparte  throo^  Itdiy 
aome  sixty  years  ago.  In  the  dim 
haw  ci  the  fbtiure  CHse  thing  nkoae 
ia  dear,  that  if  the  Emperor  of  tiie 
"Freskxh  can  anedeed  in  eiroelimg 
the  AostriflDS  from  Italy  beyond 
likelihood  of  retam,  hewOl  have  an 


opportunity  of  raising  his  character 
snch  .as  has  fEdien  to  the  lot  of  few: 
rulers.  If,  throwio^  aside  selfish 
purposes  and  French  ambition,  he* 
disinterestedly  applies  himsdf  to* 
establish  an  orderly  freedom  in. 
Italy,  he  will  acquire  a  fame  and  an 
in^ence  such  as  no  extent  of  domi- 
nion— already  so  often  gained  by 
his  predecessors  and  so  quickly  lost 
— conld  procure.  The  murky  and 
troubled  past  cannot  be  obliterated^ 
bat  the  inture  may  be  serene  and 
Mr. 
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T^fifltTlK  was  in  Dorade  a  stout 
-*•  and  meritorions  elderly  widow, 
who  formed  a  sort  of  connecting 
link  between  the  natives  and  the 
aet&rs.  En^ish  by  birth,  she  had 
married  a  Frenchman  of  fair  family 
and  fortune :  so  that  her  halnts  and 
flrmpathies  attached  themsdres 
abont  equally  to  the  two  countries. 
Yon  do  not  often  find  so  good  a 
Bpecimen  of  the  hybrid.  She  gare 
mquent  littie  soiree*,  whidi  were 
as  pleasant  snd  exciting  as  such 
aflsemUages  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
menta  usually  are :  that  is  to  say*— 
HHry  moderatdy  so.  The  two 
streams  flowed  on  in  the  same 
clumnel,  without  mingling,  or  losing 
their  peculiar  characteristics.  I 
fhney  1I10  fault  was  most  on  our 
side. 

We  no  longer,  perhaps,  parade 
Europe  witii  •  pride  in  our  port,  de- 
fianee  in  our  eye ;'  but  stilt  in  our 
trarels,  we  lose  no  opportunity  of 
maintaining  and  asserting  our  well- 
beloved  dignity,  which,  if  rather  a 
myth  and  vestige  of  the  past,  at 
home,  abroad — is  a  very  stem 
xvality.  Have  you  not  seen,  at  a 
crowded  table-d'hSie,  the  British 
mother  encompass  her  daughters 
with  the  double  bulwark  of  herself 
acnd  their  staid  governess  on  either 
flank,  so  as  to  avert  the  contamina- 
tion which  must  otherwise  have 
certainly  ensued  from  the  close 
proximity  of  a  courteous  white- 
oearded  &raf,  or  nfrin^nte  Vicom- 


tesse  whose  eyes  outshone  her  dia- 
m<mds  ?  May  it  ever  remain  so  I 
Each  nation  has  its  vanity  and  its 
own  peculiar  glory,  as  it  has  its  es- 
pecial produce.  O  cotton-miils  of 
Manchester  I  envy  not  nor  emulate 
the  velvet  looms  oWrenoa  or  Lyons : 
you  are  ten  times  as  useful,  and  a^ 
hundredfold  more  remunerating. 
What  matters  it  if  Damascus  guard 
jealoualy  the  secret  of  her  fragrant 
clouded  steel,  when  Sheffiela  can 
turn  out  efficient  sword-blades  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  per  hour  ? 
Sfuum  cuiqtie  tribuito.  Let  others^ 
aspire  to  be  popular :  be  it  ours,  to 
remain  irreproachably  and  unap- 
proachably respectable. 

So  poor  Mome.  de  Verzenay's 
efforts  to  promote  an  entente  cor^ 
Hale  were  lamentably  foiled.  When 
the  EngHsh  mustered  strong,  they 
would  immediately  form  themselves* 
into  a  hollow  square,  the  weakest  in 
the  centre,  and  so  defy  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy.  Now  and  then  a 
daring  Graul  would  attempt  the  ad- 
venture of  fhe  Enchanted  Castle, 
determined,  if  not  to  deliver  the' 
imprisoned  maidens,  at  least  to  en- 
liven their  solitude.  See  how  gaily 
and  gallantly  he  starts,  glancing  a 
saucy  adieu  to  Adolphe  and  Eugdne, 
who  admire  his  audacity,  but  augur 
ill  for  its  success.  AUons,  je  me 
risque,  Montjoie  St.  Denis!  Promce'  • 
h  fa  reseousse!  He  winds,  as  it 
were,  the  bugle  at  the  gate,  with  a 
weU-tumed  compliment  or  a  brii-* 
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liant  bit  of  badinage,  Slowlj  the 
jealous  valves  unclose ;  he  stands 
within  the  magic  precinct — an  eerie 
silence  all  around.  Suppose  that 
one  of  the  Seven  condescends  to 
parley  with  him  :  she  does  so,  ner- 
vously and  under  protest^ glancing 
ever  over  her  shoulder,  as  if  she 
•  exj)ected  the  austere  Fairy  momen- 
tarily to  appear;  while  her  com- 
panions sit  without  winking  or  mov- 
ing, cowering  together  like  a  covey 
of  birds  when  the  hawk  is  circling 
over  the  turnip-field.  How  can  you 
expect  a  man  to  make  himself 
agreeable  under  such  appalling  cir- 
cumstances ?  The  heart  of  the  ad- 
venturer sinks  'within  him.  Lo! 
there  is  a  rustling  of  robes  near ; 
what  if  Calyba  or  Urganda  were  at 
hand  P  Fuyons  !  And  the  knight- 
errant  retreats,  with  drooping  crest 
and  smirched  armour — a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  preux  chevalier  who 
went  forth  but  now  chanting  his 
war-song,  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. The  remarks  of  the  discom- 
fited one,  after  such  a  failure,  were, 
I  fear,  the  reverse  of  complimen- 
tary ;  and  the  unpleasant  word,  be- 
ffueule,  figured  in  them  a  great  deal 
too  often. 

Cecil  and  Fanny  Molyneux  were 
certainly  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
unsociability ;  but  the  general  dul- 
ness  of  those  reunions  infected  them, 
and  made  tlie  atmosphere  oppres- 
sive ;  it  required  a  vast  amount  of 
leaven  to  make  such  a  large  heavy 
lump  light  or  palatable.  Besides,  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation with  twenty  or  thirty  people 
looking  on  and  listening,  as  if  it 
were  some  theatrical  performance 
that  they  had  paid  money  to  see, 
and  consequently  had  a  right  to 
criticise.  The  fair  friends  had  held 
counsel  together  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  gratifying  others  at  a  great 
expense  to  themselves  on  the  pre- 
sent o6casion,  and  had  maide  their 
election— not  to  go. 

Early  the  next  morning.  Miss 
Tresily  an  encountered  Keene :  their 
conversation  was  very  brief;  but, 
lust  as  he  was  quitting  her,  the 
latter  remarked,  in  a  matter-of- 
course  way,  *  We  shall  meet  this 
evening  at  Madame  de  Verzenay's  P* 

She  looked  at  him  in  some  sur- 
prise ;  for  she  knew  he  must  have 
heard,  from  Mrs.  Molyneux,  of  their 


intention  to  absent  themselves.  She 
told  him  as  much. 

'  Ah !  last  night  she  did  not  mean 
to  go,'  replied  Boys  ton;  'but  she 
changed  her  mind  this  morning* 
while  I  was  with  them.  When  I 
left  them,  ten  mii^utes  ago,  there 
was  a  consultation  going  on  with 
Harry  as  to  what  she  should  wear. 
I  don't  think  it  will  last  more  than 
half  an  hour;  and  then  she  was 
coming,  to  try  to  persuade  you  to 
keep  her  fickleness  in  countenance.' 

Now,  the  one  point  upon  which 
Cecil  had  been  most  severe  on  la 
mignonne,  was  the  way  in  which  the 
latter  suffered  herself  to  be  guided 
by  her  husband's  friend.  It  is 
strange,  how  prone  is  the  uncon- 
verted and  unmated  feminine  nature 
to  instigate  revolt  against  the  Old 
Dominion;  never  more  so,  than 
when  the  beautiful  Carhondra  feels 
that  its  shadow  is  creeping  fast  over 
the  frontier  of  her  own  freedom. 
Nay,  suppose  the  conquest  achieved, 
and  that  they  themselves  are  re- 
duced to  the  veriest  serfdom,  none 
the  less  will  they  strive  to  goad 
other  hereditary  bonds.women  into 
striking  the  blow.  Is  it  not  known 
that  steady  old  *  machiners,'  broken 
for  years  to  double-harness,  will 
encourage  and  countenance  their 
'  flippant'  progeny  in  kicking  over 
the  traces  P  How  otherwise  could 
the  name  of  mother-in-law,  on  the 
stage  and  in  divers  domestic  circles, 
have  become  a  synonyna  for  fir|k 
brand  ?  Look  at  your  wife's  maio, 
for  instance.  She  will  spend  two- 
thirds  of  her  wages  and  the  product 
of  many  silk  dresses  (*  scarcely 
soiled')  m  furnishing  that  objection- 
able and  disreputable  suitor  of  hers 
with  funds  for  his  extrav^igance. 
He  has  beggared  two  or  three  of 
her  acquaintance  already,  under  the 
same  fiimsy  pretence  of  intended 
marriage,  that  scarcely  deludes  poor 
Abigail:  she  has  sore  misgivings  as 
to  her  own  fate.  Alternately  he 
bullies  and  cajoles ;  but  all  the  while 
she  knows  that  he  is  lying,  delibe* 
rately  and  incessantly:  yet  she 
never'  remonstrates  or  complains. 
It  is  true  that,  if  you  pass  the  door 
of  her  littlie  room  late  into  the  night, 
you  will  probably  go  to  bed  haunted 
by  the  sound  of  low,  dreary  weep- 
ing: but  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  argue  with  her  about  her 
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folly;  she  cherisbes  her  noisome 
and  ill-favoured  weed,  as  if  it  were 
the  fairest  of  iragrant  flowers,  and 
will  not  be  perstiaded  to  throw  it 
aside.  Well — if  yon  could  listen  to 
that  same  long-suffering  and  soft- 
hearted young  female,  in  her  place 
in  the  subterranean  Upper  House, 
when  the  conduct  of  *  Master'  (es- 
pecially as  regards  Foreign  Aflairs) 
18  being  canvassed ;  the  fluency  and 
virulence  of  her  anathemas  would 
almost  take  your  breath  away. 
Even  that  dear  old  housekeeper — 
who  nursed  you,  and  loves  you 
better  than  any  of  her  own  children 
— when  she  would  suggest  .an  ex- 
cuse or  denial  of  the  alleged  pecca- 
dilloes, is  borne  away  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  abusive  torrent, 
and  can  at  last  only  grumble  her 
dissent.  Very  few  women,  of  good 
birth  and  education,  make  covfi- 
dailies  nowadays  of  their  personal 
attendants ;  and  the  race  of  *  Miggs* ' 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  class  in 
which  Dickens  has  placed  it,  if  it 
is  not  extinct  utterly.  But  there  is 
a  season — while  the  brush  passes 
lightly  and  lingeringly  over  the 
long  trailing  *  back-hair ' — when  a 
hint,  an  allusion,  or  an  insinuation, 
cleverly  placed,  may  go  far  towards 
fanning  into  flame  the  embers  of 
matrimonial  rebellion.  I  know  no 
case  where  such  serious  conse- 
<)uences  may  be  produced,  with  so 
httle  danger  of  implication  to  the 
prime  mover  of  the  discontent,  ex- 
cept it  be  the  system  of  the  patri- 
otic and  intrepid  Mazzini.  Many 
outbreaks,  perhaps — quelled  after 
mucli  loss  on  both  sides,  in  which 
the  monarchy  was  only  saved  by 
the  judicious  expenditure  of  much 
mt^rat/f^— might  have  been  traced 
to  the  covert  influence  of  that  mild- 
eyed,  melancholy  camerute, 

Cecil,  who  was  not  exempt  from 
these  revolutionary  tendencies,  any 
more  than  from  other  weaknesses  of 
her  sex,  was  especially  provoked 
by  this  fresh  instance  of  Fanny's 
subordination. 

'Mrs.  Molyneux  is  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  form  her  own  plans,  she 
said,  very  haughtily,  'beyond  a 
certain  point,  I  >should  no  more 
dream  of  interfering  with  them 
than  she  would  with  mine.  She  is 
quite  right  to  change  her  mind  as 
often  as  she  thinks  proper ;  only  in 


this  instance,  I  should  have  thought 
it  was  hardly  worth  while.* 

*Well,*  Keene  answered,  in  his 
cool,  slow  way,  'Mrs.  Molyneux 
has  got  that  unfortunate  habit  of 
consulting  other  people's  wishes 
and  convenience  in  pre&rence  to  her 
own;  it's  very  foolish  and  weak; 
but  it  is  so  confirmed,  that  I  doubt 
even  ycyur  being  able  to  break  her 
of  it.  This  time,  I  am  sure  you 
wont.  It  is  a  pity  you  are  so 
determined  on  disappointing  the 
public.  I  know  of  more  than  one 
person  who  has  put  off  other  en- 
gagements in  anticipation  of  hearing 
you  sing.* 

He  was  perfectly  careless  about 
provoking  her  now,  or  he  would 
nave  been  more  cautious.  That 
particular  card  was  the  very  last  in 
his  hand  to  have  played.  Miss 
Tresilyan  was  good-nature  itself,  in 
placing  her  talents  at  the  service 
of  any  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
could  appreciate  them.  She  would 
go  through  half  her  repertoire  to 
amuse  a  sick  friend,  any  day ;  nei- 
ther was  she  averse  to  displaying 
them  before  the  world  in  general, 
at  proper  seasons;  but  she  liked 
the  'boards*  to  be  worthy  of  the 
prima  donna,  and  had  no  idea  of 
'  starring  it  in  the  provinces'.'  All 
the  pride  of  her  race  gathered  on 
her  brow,  just  then,  like  a  thunder- 
cloud, and  her  eyes  flashed  no  sum- 
mer lightning. 

*  Madame  de  Verzenay  was  wrong 
to  advertise  a  performer  who  does 
not  belong  to  her  troupe.  I  hope 
the  audience  will  be  patient  under 
their  disappointment,  and  not  break 
up  the  benches.  If  not,  she  must 
excuse  herself  as  best  she  may.  I 
have  signed  no  engagement,  so  my 
conscience  is  clear.  I  certainly  shaU 
not  go.* 

The  bolt  struck  the  granite  fairly ; 
but  it  did  not  shiver  off  one  splinter, 
nor  even  leave  a  stain.  Koyston 
only  remarked,  *  Then,  for  to-day, 
it  is  useless  to  say  au  revoir  ;*  and 
so,  raising  his  cap,  passed  on. 

The  poor  mignonne  had  a  very 
rough  time  of  it,  soon  afterwards. 
Cecil  was  morally  and  physically 
incapable  of  scolding  any  one ;  but 
she  was  very  severe  on  the  sin  of 
vacillation,  and  yielding  to  unau- 
thorized interference.  The  culprit 
did  not  attempt  to  justify  herself; 
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she  only  gaid— *  They  both  wanted 
me  to  go  8o  mn<^  and  I  did  not 
iike    to    vex   Harry.'     Then   she 
ii^;an  to  coax  and  pet  hermonitress 
in  the  pretty,  childish  way  whkAi 
interfered  bo  much  with  matronly 
'dignity,  till  the  latter  was  brooght 
to  think  that  she  had  been  cmdly 
liarsh  and  stem;   at  last  she  got 
vo  penitent,  that   she    offered   to 
accompany  her  friend,  and  lend  the 
light  of  her  conntenanoe  to  Madame 
^Verzenay.    For  this  infirmity  of 
pnrpose,  many  female  Dracos  would 
have  ordered  her  off  to  instant  exe- 
cution—very  inBtly.  That  wily  little 
Fanny  only  kissed  her,  and  said — 
'she  was    a    dear,  kind   darling/ 
What  can  you  expect  of  such  irre- 
elaimably  weak>mmded  offenders? 
They  ought  to  be  sentenced  to  six 
»onths*  hard  labour,  supervised  by 
Miss  Martineau :  perhaps  even  ths 
would  not  work  a  permanent  eure. 
Still,  on  The  Tresilyan's  part,  it  was 
an  immense  effort  of  self-deniaL 
She  was  well  aware  how  she  laid 
herself  open  to  S.oyston  Keene's 
satire,  and  how  unlikely  he  was, 
this  time,  to  spare  her.  Only  perfect 
trust,  or  perfect  indilSerenee,  can 
Bttke  one  careless  about  giving  such 
a  chance  to  a  known  bitter  tongue. 
However,  having  made  up  her 
mind  to  the  self-immolati(m,  she 
proceeded  to  consider  how  best  she 
dMuld  adorn  herself  for  the  sacri- 
fice.  Others  have  done  so  in  sadder 
seriousness.  Doubtless,  Curtius  rode 
at  his  last  leap  without  a  speck  on 
his  burnished  mail :  purple  and  gold 
and  gems  flamed  all  round  Sarda- 
napalus  when  he  fired  the  holocaust 
in  JS'ineveh:  even  that  miserable, 
dastardly  JNero  was  solicitous  about 
ihe  marble  fragments  that  were  to 
line  his  felon's  grave.    So  it  befell 
that,  on   this    particular  evening, 
Oeeil  waat  through  a  very  careful 
toilette,  though  it  was  as  simple  as 
•Bual ;  for  the  mltra-gof'geous  style 
ahe  utterly  eschewed.*    The  lAae 
tamnmings  of  her  dress  broke  the 
dead    white    suficiently,    but    not 
gbringly,  with  the  subdued  effect 
of  cdiour  that  you  may  see  in  a 
campanula.     The  coiffure  was  not 
decided  on  till  several   had  been 
rejected.    She  ehose  at  last  a  chap- 
let  of  those  soft,  silvery  Tenetiaii 
shells — such    as     her    bridesmaids 
may  have  woven    into  the    night 


of  Ampldtrit^'s  hair  when  they 
crowned  her  Queen  a[  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

It  was  a  very  artistic  picture.  80 
Madame  de  Yersenay  said,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rather  too  rapturous 
greeting ;  so  the  Frenchmen, 
though^  as  a  low  nrarmur  of  admi- 
ration ran  through  their  eirde  when 
she  entered.  Fanny,  too,  had  her 
modest  success.  There  were  not 
wanting  eyes,  that  turned  for  a 
moment  from  the  brilliant  beauty 
of  her  companion,  to  repose  them- 
selves on  the  sweet  guiish  fiiee 
shaded  by  silky  brown  tresses,  and 
on  the  pmect  little  figure  floating 
so  lightly  and  gracefully  along 
amidst  its  draperies  of  pale  cloudy 
blue. 

Miss  Tresilyan  felt  that  there 
mi^t  be  tme  glaace  that  it  would 
be  a  trial  to  meet  unconcernedly, 
and  she  had  been  scho<^ng  hers^ 
sedulously  for  the  encounter.  She 
might  have  spared  hersdf  some 
trouble ;  for  Soyston  Keene  was  not 
there  when  they  arrived.  She  knew 
that  Mrs.  Moiyneux  had  t<^d  him 
of  the  change  in  their  plans ;  but 
the  latter  did  not  choose  to  confess 
how  she  had  been  puazled  by  the 
very  peculiar  smile  with  whieli  the 
Major  greeted  the  intelligence:  it 
was  the  only  notice  he  took  of  it. 
So  the  evening  went  on,  with 
nothing  to  raise  it  above  the  dead 
level  of  average  sairSes.  Cecil  de- 
layed going  to  the  piano  till  she  was 
ashamed  of  making  more  excuses, 
and  was  obb'ged  to  '  execute  her- 
self '  with  the  best  grace  she  could 
manage.  Even  while  she  was  sing- 
ing, her  glance  turned  more  than 
onee  toinird  the  door;  but  the 
stalwart  figure,  beside  which  all 
others  seemed  dwarfed  and  infii«f- 
nificant,  never  showed  itself.  It 
was  clear  Ae  was  not  among  those 
who  had  given  up  other  engage- 
ments to  hear  her  songs.  K  we 
have  been  at  scmie  trouUe  and 
mental  expense  in  getting  ourselves 
into  any  one  frame  of  mind — 
whether  it  be  enthusiasm,  (»rself- 
contrd,  or  fortitude,  or  heroism — ^it 
is  an  undeniable  nuisance  to  find 
out  suddenly  that  there  is  to  be  no 
scope  for  its  exercise.  Take  a  very 
practical  instance.  Here  is  Lt.- 
Col.  Asahel  ready  on  the  ground  ; 
looking,  as  his  conscience  and  his 
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baeken  tell  lum,  'as  fiae  as  a 
star*  and  fit  to  ran  for  kis  life :'  at 
tlie  last  moment  Lis  opponent  pays 
§odmL  Jnst  ascertain  the  senti- 
meats  of  that  gallant  Fusilier.  Does 
the  result  at  alL  recompense  him  for 
the  fatila  privations  and  wasted 
asceticism  of  those  long  weary 
mcniths  of  training—when  pastry 
was,  as  it  were,  an  iux>mination  unto 
him — when  his  lips  kept  themselves 
nndefiled  from  driest  champagne 
or  soundest  claret — when  he  &d, 
fiutas  Cinderella,  from  the  pleasant* 
est  compaav)  at  the  stroke  of  the 
midnight  chimes  P  Of  course  he 
£»els  dee]>ly  injured,  and  would 
have  ibrgiven  the  absentee  far 
more  easily  if  the  latter  had  beaten 
liim  fairly,  on  his  merits,  breasting 
the  handkerchief  first  by  half-a- 
doswn  yards. 

On  this  principle.  Miss  Tresilyan 
laboured  all  tlmt  ereniog  under 
an  impression  that  £eene  had 
treated  her  very  ill,  and  was  prepared 
to  reaent  it  accordingly.  Another 
there  besides  herself  felt  puzzled 
aad  uncomfortable.  Harry  Molv- 
Jienx  could  not  understand  it  at  all. 
Sojrston  had  seemed  so  very 
anxious  in  the  morning  to  induce 
Faanv  to  go— a  proceeding  which 
would  proMibly  involve  the  presence 
of  her  '  inseparable  ;'  and  disinte- 
rested persuasion  was  by  no  means 
in  the  Cool  Captain's  line.  So  Harry 
went  wandering  about  in  a  purpose- 
less, disconsolate  fashion  ibr  some 
time,  till  he  found  himself  near 
Cecil.  I  fancy  he  had  an  indistinct 
idaa  that  some  apology  was  owing 
to  her  for  his  chiefs  unaccountable 
absence  ;  at  all  events,  he  began  to 
eoofide  his  misgivings  on  the  sub- 
ject as  soon  as  the  men  who  sur- 
rounded her  moved  away.  They 
aoon  did  so ;  for  The  Tresilyan  had 
a  way,  quite  peculiar  to  herself,  of 
eonveying  to  those  whom  she 
wished  to  get  rid  of  that  their 
andienee  was  ended,  without  speak- 
ing one  word.  There  was  a  very 
tmusual  element  of  impatient  pet- 
tiaimess  in  her  rephr. 

'  What  a  carious  &scinationKajor 
£eene  appears  to  exercise  over  his 
-ftieads !  I  suppose  vou  would  think 
it  quite  wrong  to  oe  amused  any- 
where,  unless  he  were  present  to 
Moction  it.  "Do  you  become  a  free 
.^gent  again,  when  you  are  given  up 


entirely  to  your  own  devices  P  And 
do  aU  subaltems  keep  up  that  vene- 
ration for  their  senior  omcers  after 
they  have  left  the  service?  It  seems 
to  be  carrying  the  e^Ht  decorp$ 
rather  far/ 

Harry  laughed  out  his  own  mu- 
sical laugh;  even  the  imputation  of 
dependency  and  helplessness  which 
is  apt  to  ruffle  most  people  fell  back 
harmlessly  from  his  impenetrable 
good  humour.  '  I  dare  say  it  does 
look  very  absurd.  But  you  ought 
to  have  lived  with  him  as  long  as  I 
have  done  to  understand  how  natu- 
rally Boyston  gains  his  influence^ 
and  makes  us  do  what  he  chooses.' 

'Certainly  I  cannot  understand 
it.  The  .poco'curante  style  is  so 
very  common  just  now  that  one 
^ets  rather  tired  of  it.  I  do  not 
like  the  afiectation  at  all,  but  I  dis- 
like the  reality  still  more.  I  believe 
it  if  a  reality  with  Major  Keene. 
I  cannot  fancy  him  betraying  any 
unrestrained  excitement,  however 
strong  the  passion  that  moved  him 
might  be.  xou  have  nev^  known 
him  do  so,  now  F    Confess  it  P' 

'  Yes  I  have,  once,'  he  answered 
gravelv,  *  and  I  never  wish  to  see  it 
again. 

Cecil  always  liked  talking  to 
Harry  Holvneux.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  mere  sound  of  his 
voice  seemed  to  go  far  towards 
soothing  her  irritaticm:  many  others 
had  experienced  the  same  effect 
from  those  kindly  gentle  tones. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  subject  had  an 
interest  for  her  that  she  would  not 
own.  '  Would  it  tire  you  to  tell  me 
about  itP  I  am  not  particularlv 
curious,  but  I  have  been  so  mucn 
bored  to-night  that  a  very  little 
would  amuse  me.' 

He  hesitated  for  an  instant  '  It 
is  not  that ;  but  I  don't  know  if  I 
am  right  in  telling  you.  Perhaps 
yon  would  not  like  him  the  better 
for  it ;  though  he  could  not  help  it« 
Shall  I P  Wen,  it  was  in  the  second 
of  our  Indian  battles,  and  the  first 
time  we  had  really  been  under  fire ; 
before  it  was  only  nominal.  We 
had  been  sittinjg  idle  for  two  hours 
or  more,  watchmg  the  infantry  and 
the  gunners  do  their  work;  and 
right  well  they  did  it.  The  Sikhs 
were  siving  ground  in  all  directions ; 
but  thev  l^gan  to  gather  again  on 
our  rignt,  and  at  l^t  we  were  told 
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to  send  out  three  squadrons  and 
break  them  at  three  ditferent  points, 
l^eene  was  in  command  of  mine.  I 
never  saw  him  look  so  enchanted  as 
he  did  when  the  orders  came  down. 
I  heard  the  chief  warning  him  to  be 
cautious,  not  to  go  too  far  (for  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  broken  ground 
ahead),  but  to  wheel  about  as  soon 
as  we  had  got  through  their  lines, 
and  to  fall  back  immeaiately  on  our 
position.  Hoyston  listenea  and  sa- 
luted, but  I  know  he  didn't  catch 
one  word :  he  kept  looking  over  his 
shoulder  all  the  time  the  Colonel 
was  speaking,  as  if  he  grudged 
every  second.  We  were  very  soon 
off;  and  almost  before  I  realized 
the  situation,  we  were  closing  in  on 
the  enemy,  wrapped  up  in  our  own 
dust  and  in  their  smoke,  for  the 
firing  became  heavy  directly  we  got 
within  range.  Now,  I  don't  think 
I  ought  to  be  telling  you  all  this : 
it  is  not  quite  a  woman  s  story.' 

*  Please  go  on.  I  like  it.*  How 
grandly  it  flashed  up  in  her  cheek 
its  she  spoke — the  nerjr  Tresil^ran 
blood  that  had  boiled  in  the  veins 
of  so  many  brilliant  soldiers,  but 
through  twenty  generations  had 
never  cooled  down  enough  to  breed 
one  statj^sman ! 

He  had  taken  breath  by  this  time. 
*  I  wont  make  it  longer  than  I  can 
help  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  some 
things  very  briefly.  It  was  my  first 
real  charge,  you  know :  I  suppose 
every  man's  sensations  are  rather 

feculiar  under  such  circumstances, 
did  not  feel  much  alarmed — there 
wasn't  time  for  that — but  the  smoke, 
and  the  noise,  and  the  excitement, 
made  me  so  dizzy  that  I  could 
hardly  sit  straight  in  my  saddle. 
When  we  got  within  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  the  Sikhs,  their 
fire  began  to  tell.  I  heard  a  bub- 
bling smothered  sort  of  cry  close 
behind  me,  and  I  looked  back  just 
in  time  to  see  a  trooper  fall  forward 
over  his  horse's  shoulder,  shot 
through  the  throat.  Several  more 
were  nit,  and  our  fellows  began  to 
waver  a  little — not  much.  Just 
then  Boyston's  voice  broke  in:  it 
was  so  clear  and  strong  that  it  set 
my  nerves  right  directly,  and  the 
dizzy  stifling  feeling  went  away,  as 
it  might  have  done  before  a  draught 
of  fresh  pure  air.  "  Close  up  there, 
the  rear  rank.     Xeep  cool,  men! 


Steady  with  your  bridle-hands,  and 
strike  fairly  with  the  edge.  New  !* 

He  was  three  lengths  ahead  of 
his  squadron,  and  well  in  amongst 
the  enemy,  when  that  last  word 
came  out.  It  was  sharp  work  while 
it  lasted,  for  the  Sikhs  fought  like 
wounded  wild  cats :  one  fixed  his 
teeth  in  my  boot,  and  was  dragged 
there  till  my  covering-sergeant  cut 
him  loose ;  but  we  were  soon  through 
them.  When  we  had  wheeled,  and 
were  dressing  into  line,  I  caught 
sight  of  Keene's  face.  It  was  so 
changed  that  I  shoxdd  hardly  have 
known  it :  every  fibre  was  quivering 
with  passion,  and  his  eyes— I've  not 
forgotten  them  yet.  We  ought  to 
have  fallen  back  immediately  on  our 
old  ground,  but  it  was  so  evident 
he  did- not  mean  this,  that  I  ventured 
to  suggest  to  him  what  our  orders 
had  been.  I  was  not  second  in 
command ;  but  of  my  two  seniors 
one  was  helpless  (the  stupidest  man 
you  ever  saw)  and  the  other  hard 
hit,  Boyston  faced  round  on  me 
with  a  savage  oath—"  How  dare  you 
interfere,  sir !  Are  you  in  command 
of  this  squadron  P"  Then  he  turned 
to  the  troopers:  "Have  you  had 
half  enough  yet,  men  ?  I  haven't,** 
I  am  very  sure  he  had  lost  his  head, 
or  he  would  never  have  spoken  to 
me  so,  still  less  have  made  that  last 
appeal,  for  he  was  the  strictest  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  looked  upon  hia 
men  as  the  merest  machines.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  devil  that  possessed 
him  had  gone  out  into  the  others- 
too,  for  they  all  shouted  in  reply- 
not  a  cheery  honest  hurrah !  but  a 
hoarse  hungry  roar,  such  as  yoQ 
hear  in  wild  beasts*  dens  before 
feeding-time.  An  old  troop-sergeant, 
a  rigid  pious  Presbyterian,  spoke 
for  the  rest,  grinding  and  gnasning 
his  teeth :  "  We'll  follow  the  captain 
anywhere — follow  him  to  hell ! "  * 
(Harry's  voice  had  all  along  been, 
subdued,  but  it  was  almost  a  whis- 
per now :)  *  I  do  hope  those  words 
were  not  reckoned  against  poor 
Donald  Macpherson ;  for,  when  we 
got  back,  his  was  one  of  thirteen 
empty  saddles.  So  we  broke  up,  and 
went  in  again  at  the  Sikhs,  who 
were  collecting  in  black-looking 
knots  and  irregular  squares  all 
round.  It  was  an  indescribable  sort 
of  a  miUe,  every  man  for  himself, 
and — I  dare  not  say — God  for  us  all. 
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I  suppose  I  was  as  bad  as  the  rest 
when  once  fairly  launched,  and  we 
all  thoneht  we  were  doing  onr  duty ; 
bat  I  should  not  like  to  have  so 
many  lives  on  my  head  and  hand 
as  ttoyston  could  count  that  night. 
Eemember,  we  suffered  rather  se- 
verely. 

'As  we  took  up  our  position  again 
I  saw  the  Colonel  was  not  well 
pleased.  He  had  little  of  the  ro- 
mance of  war  about  him,  and  did 
noi  understand  his  ofScers  acting 
much  on  their  own  discretion. 
Without  hearing  the  words,  I  could 
guess,  from  the  expression  of  his 
hard  old  face,  that  he*  came  down 
on  the  squadron-leader  heavily. 
When  I  ranged  up  by  Keene's  side 
soon  afterwards,  he  looked  up  at  me . 
absently.  "  I  was  thinking,"  ne  said 
(now,  one  naturally  expected  a  sen- 
timent about  the  scene  we  had  just 
gone  through,  or  a  reflection  on  the 
injustice  of  chiefs  in  general) — "I 
'  was  thinking  what  rubbish  those 
army-cutlers  sell,  and  call  it  a 
sword-blade."  He  held  up  a  sort  of 
apology  for  a  sabre,  all  notched  and 
bent  and  blunted;  then  he  began 
to  inquire  if  I  had  been  hit  at  all. 
I  had  escaped  with  hardly  a  scratch ; 
but  I  saw  an  ugly  cut  above  his 
knee,  and  blood  stealing  down  his 
bridle-arm.  "  Bah  1  it's  nothing," 
Soyston  observed,  answering  tiie 
direction  of  my  eyes ;  **  but — ^if  the 
tulwar  and  the  reprimand  had  both 
been  sharper^— confesi,  Hal,  that  this 
time,  X«  jeu  valait  Men  la  chau' 

deiur 

'  We  never  had  a  real  rattling 
ehar^e  after  that  day,  at  least  none 
exeitmg  enough  to  warm  him 
thoroughly.  Now,  I  am  very 
flon-y  Thave  told  you  all  this  :  it  is 
Bot  a  nice  story ;  but  it  is  your  own 
fault  if  I  have  oored  you.  Besides, 
Madame  de  Yerzenay  will  never 
forgive  me  for  monopolizing  you  so 
long.  I  do  think  she  does  me  the 
lumoiDr  to  believe  in  a  flirtation.' 

Cecirs  heightened  colour  and 
sparkling  eyes  mi^ht  have  justified 
sueh  a  suspicion  in  a  distant  and 
unprejudiced  observer.  Does  riot 
thia  snow  us  how  very  cautious  we 
ought  to  be  in  forming  hastj  con- 
clusions from  appearances,  which  are 
proverbially  deceptive  P  I  protest, 
I  am  filled  with  remorse  and  con- 
trition while  I  reflect  how  often,  in 


thought,  I  may  have  wronged  and 
misjudged  the  innocent.  I  dare  say 
in  many  outwardly  flagrant  cases 
the  offenders  were  only  expatiating 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  absent 
friends.  Sueh  a  subject  is  quite 
engrossing  enough  to  excuse  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  'dttins:  out,'  and 
some  people  always  bluah  ^hen  they 
are  at  all  interested.  The  selection 
of  the  staircase,  the  balcony,  or  the 
conservatory  for  the  discussion  is 
the  merest  atmospheric  question. 
I  subscribe'  to  Mr.  Weiler's  idea- 
only  'turnips'  are  incredulous. 
Vive  la  chants  ! 

After  a  minute  or  two  Miss  Tre- 
silyan  spoke:  *No;  I  don't  think 
worse  of  Major  Keene.  As  you 
say,  I  suppose  ho  could  not  help  it ; 
but  it  must  be  terrible,  when  pas- 
sions that  are  habitually  restrained 
do  break  loose.  No  wonder  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  see  such  a  sight 
again.  It  is  very  different,  reading 
of  battles  and  hearing  of  them  from 
one  who  was  an  actor.  Do  you 
know,  I  think  you  have  an  unde- 
veloped talent  for  narration.  There, 
that  ought  to  console  you,  even  if 
Madame  de  Verzenay  should  asperse 
your  character.' 

At  this  moment  Harry  was  con- 
templating the  proceedings  of  his 
pretty  little  wife  at  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  tooro,  with  an  intense 
satisfaction  and  pride. 

*  If  I  had  yielded  to  temptation,* 
he  said,  *  I  am  sure  Fan  could  not 
reproach  me.  She  would  keep  a 
much  greater  sinner  in  countenance. 
Miss  Myrtle  is  a  thousand  times 
worse  since  she  married.  Just  re- 
mark that  byplay  with  the  hand- 
kerchief. You  don't  suppose  M. 
de  Riberac  cares  one  straw  about 
Yalenciennes  laceP  It  makes  one 
feel  Moorish  all  over.  You  need 
not  be  surprised  if  she  is  found 
smothered  or  strangled  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  am  "  not  easily  moved  to 
jealousy,  but  being  moved " ' 

*  Don't  be  too  murderous,' laughed 
Cecil ;  *  you  are  certain  to  regret  it 
afterwards.  We  will  reproach  her 
as  she  deserves  on  our  way  home. 
Is  it  not  very  late  P* 

She  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  think 
over  what  she  had  heard;  and  in 
good  truth,  waking  or  sleeping,  the 
watches  of  that  night  were  crowded 
with  dreams. 
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All  this  time,  where  was  Boyston 
!Keene  P  He  had  been  really  anxious 
to  induce  Miss  Tresilyan  to  present 
herself  at  Madame  de  Yerzenaj's, 
for  he  liked  her  well  enoagiik  alieady 
to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  her 
triumphs;  but,  after  their  inter- 
view in  the  mprning  (though  he 
thought  it  probable  that  Fanny's 
persuasive  powers  might  prevail), 
Ee  had  determined  hmiself  not  to 
go ;  and  he  did  not  chan^^a  his  re- 
polutions  lightly.  Still,  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  getting 
one  glimpse  at  lier  in  *  review  order/ 
If  Cecil  had  been  very  observant 
ivhen  she  went  down  to  her  car- 
riage, she  must  have  noticed  a  tall 
figure  standing  back,  half  masked 
by  a  pillar,  whose  eyes  literally- 
dashed  in  the  darkness  as  they 
fastened  on  her  in  her  passage 
through  the  lighted  hall,  ana  drank 
in  every  item  of  her  loveliness.  He 
stood  stiU  for  some  moments  after 
she  was  gone,  and  then  walked 
slowly  down  to  the  Cercle.  While 
they  were  talking  about  him  at 
Madame  de  Verzenay's,  Soyston 
vas  holding  his  own  gallantly  at 
icarid  with  Armand  de  Cbateaumes- 
nil,  for  the  honour  of  England  and 
-—ten  napoleons  a  side.  As  was  his 
wont,  he  played  superblv ;  but  he 
spoke  seldom,  and  nardly  seemed 
to  hear  the  comments  of  the 
crowded  galerie.  In  truth,  at  some 
most  critical  points — when  the  game 
was  in  abeyance  at  quatre  a — a  de- 
licate proud  face,  and  a  shell  wreatli 
glistening  in  velvet  hair,  ieould  rise 
before  him,  and  dethrone,  in  his 
thoughts,  the  painted  kings  and 
queens.  His  adversary  did  not  fail 
to  observe  this ;  but  he  said  nothing 
till  the  play  was  ended,  and  most  of 
the  others  had  left  the  room.  Then 
he  laid  his  liand  on  Sleene's  arm, 
and  drew  his  head  down  to  the 
level  of  his  own  lips,  and  spoke 
low : — 

'  Mon  camarade,  je  me  rappelle, 
d'avoir  vu,  il  y  a  quelques  ans,  au 
Cafe  de  la  Eeg^ice,  un  homme  qui 
tenait  tSte,  aux  6ehecs,  a  quatre  con- 
currens.  Les  habitues  en  oisaient  des 
merveilles.  Maisee  n'4tait  qu'un  bon 
bourgeois  apr^s  tout ;  et,  nous  autres, 
sous  sommes  plus  forts  que  les  bour- 
geois. Youz  avez  joue  ce  soir  les  deux 
parties  que^  dit  le  proverbe,  c'est 
presque  impossible   de   remporter 


fiimultan^ment ;  et  je  ne  me  tien» 
pas  pour  le  seul  perdant.' 

Itoyston  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
inclined  to  smile;  had  he  done  soi, 
Anaand  would  have  been  bitterif 
disappointed.  As  it-vras,  hewmrered 
very  coldly,  without  a  shade  of 
consciousness  on  his  face —  . 

*  Un  compliment  mente  toujonrs 
des  remercimens,  M.  le  Yioomte, 
meme  quand  on  ne  le  onnprend  pas. 
Pardon,  si  je  vous  engage,  de  ne  Bas 
expliquerplas  clairement  v6ta:«  alio- 
gorie.* 

Hie,  other  lo(^ced  up  at  him  with 
an  exfoesaion  that  might  almoai* 
have  been  mistaken  for  sympatkj. 

*  Parbleu  V  he  msttcapod, '  si  beam 
joueur  merite  bien  de  gagnerl' 


Chaptee  XII. ' 

Sometimes^  ^jing  on  the  cMs  of 
Kerry  or  Clare,  on  a  eloudless 
autumn  day,  when  not  a  breath  of 
wind  is  stirring,  you  may  see  rank 
after  rank  of  heavv  purple  billows 
rolling  sullenly  in  from  the  offing : 
these  are  messengers  coming  to  tell 
us  of  battles  fought  a  thousand 
leagues  to  the  westward^  in  which 
they  too  have  borne  their  part. 
"Beiore  the  mail  comes  in  we  are 
prepared  to  hear  of  a  storm  that 
has  worked  its  wicked  will  for 
nights  and  days,  thundering  among 
the  granite  boulders  of  Labrador, 
or  tearing  thibugh  the  fog  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  commonplace  of  all  ancient 
comparisons;  vnt  where  will  you 
find  so  apt  a  parallel  for  the  vagaries 
of  the  human  heart  as  the  phases  of 
the  deep,  false,  beautiful  seaP 

On  the  morning  after  Madame  de 
Yerzenay's  party,  Cecil  rose  in  a 
yeiy  troubled  frame  of  mind.  She 
had  no  feeling  of  irritati<Hi  left 
against  Eoyston  Keene ;  but  she 
was  uneasy,  and  uncomfortable,  and 
loth  to  meet  him.  What  she  had 
felt,  and  what  she  had  heard,  had 
moved  her  too  deeply  for  her  to 
resume  at  once  her  wonted  com- 
posure. So  it  was  that  she  acoepted 
very  readily  an  invitation  from  Mrs. 
Fullartou,  to  accompany  h^nself  and 
children  on  a  mild  botanizing  ex- 
cursion among  the  hills.  These 
small  fiies  went  a  long  way  witk 
that  hard-working  and  meritorious 
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voman;  what  with  anticipation  and 
retrospect,  each  lasted  ner  abont 
two  months.  Miss  Tresilyan  was 
prevented  from  starting  with  tilie 
rest  of  the  party ;  bnt  the  Chaplain 
himself  was  to  escort  her  to  the 

Slace  of  rendezvous;  his  Jittle 
aoghter,  Elatie,  being  retained,  to 
be  invested  with  the  temporary  and 
'local*  rank  of  chaperone— a  forma- 
lity vdiieh,  in  these  days  of  scanty 
&ith,  even  married  divines  are  not 
allowed  to  dispense  with.  The 
quartette  was  completed  by  the 
mule-driver — one  of  those  remark- 
able boys  who  converse  invariably 
in  a  tongue  which  the  beasts  of 
burden  iseem  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with,  but  which,  to  any 
other  creature  whatsoever,  is  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  meaning.  They 
had  some  way  to  go ;  so  Cecil  had 
taken  up  Katie  before  her  on  her 
mule;  tbe  Pastor  walked  by  her 
aide,  glozing  (for  the  road  was  not 
Tery  steep)  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
prravely  and  smoothly,  as  was  his 
wont.  They  had  crossed  the  first 
line  of  hills,  and  were  descending 
into  the  valley  beyond,  when,  turn- 
ing a  sharp  corner  where  a  project- 
ing rock  almost  barred  the  path, 
they  came  suddenly  on  Eoyston 
£jeene.  He  was  lying  at  full  length ; 
his  head  resting  against  the  knotted 
root  of  an  olive,  with  eyes  half 
closed,  and  the  cigar  between  his 
lips,  that  seldom  left  them  when  he 
was  idone.  It  teas  odd  that  he  should 
have  selected  that  especial  spot  for 
the  scene  of  his  siesta,  Cecil  did 
her  very  utmost  to  look  uncon- 
cerned :  it  was  too  provoking,  that 
ahe  could  not  help  blushing !  Mr. 
Fullarton  evidently  looked  upon  it 
in  the  light  of  an  ambush.  Had 
he  ventured  to  give  his  thoughts 
utterance,  certainly  the  ready  text 
would  have  sprung  to  his  lips — 
'Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine 
enemy  ?*  if  there  was  *  malice  pre- 
pense' there,  the  '  enemy'  deserved 
tome  credit  for  the  perfectly  natural 
air  of  surprise  with  which  he  rose 
and  greeted  them. 

*£re  you   recruiting    after  last 
night's  triumphs,  or  escaning  from 

nular  enthusiiism,Miss  TresilyanP 
avc  met  several  Frenchmen  al- 
ready who  are  quite  childish  about 
your  singing.  1  should  not  advise 
you  to  venture  on  the  Terrace  to- 


day. There  might  be  temptationa 
to  vanity,  which  Mr.  FuUarton  will 
tell  you  are  dangerous.' 

She  had  so  completely  made  up 
her  mind  to  some  allusion  to  her 
change  of  purpose,  or  to  his  own 
absence,  that  it  was  rather  aggra- 
vating to  find  hun  igncH*e  both 
utterly.    But  she  rallied  well. 

'Nothing  half  so  imaginative. 
Major  Keene,  It  was  a  very  stupid 
party,  and  I  only  sang  once  ;  as,  I 
dare  say,  you  have  heard.  We  are 
only  going  to  help  Mrs.  Fullartoa 
to  find  some  wild-liowers.  I  hope 
you  have  not  anticipated  us  ?' 

ILefix^d  her  with  the  cool  appre- 
ciative look  that  was  harder  to  meet 
than  even  his  sneer. 

*No;  the  flowers  are  safe  from 
me.  I  don't  care  enough  about 
them  to  keep  them ;  and  it  is  a  pity 
to  pick  them  and  throw  them  away 
to  wither.  But  I  would  have  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  help  you  in  your 
search,  only — I  don't  like  to  spoil  a 
picture.  You  brought  a  very  good 
one  to  my  mind  as  you  turned  the 
comer,  a  *  Descent  into  Egypt,'  that 
I  saw  long  ago.  The  blot  there, 
I  remember,  was  a  very  stout  rubi- 
cund Joseph,  not  at  all  worthy. of 
the  imperial  Madonna.'  ^ 

While  he  was  speaking  he  drew 
back,  and  leant  lazily  against  the 
stem  of  the  olive,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  resuming  his  original 
posture  as  soon  as  courtesy  would 
allow.  Miss  Tresilyan  could  not 
restrain  a  quick  gesture  of  impa- 
tience. 

*As  we  did  not  come  out  to 
poseVf  Mr.  FuUarton,  don't  you 
think  we  had  better  not  delay  any 
longer?  We  are  so  late  already, 
that  I  am  sure  the  rest  of  the  party 
will  be  tired  of  waiting.* 

Guess  if  her  e(»npanion  was  loth 
to  obey  her. 

They  moved  on  for  some  time 
almost  in  silence.  Cecil's  thoughts 
were  busy  with  a  picture,  too — not 
the  less  vivid  because  only  her  own 
imagination  had  painted  it.  Her 
deep  dreamy  eyes  passed  over  the 
landscape  actually  before  them, 
without  catching  one  of  its  details : 
they  were  looking  on  a  desolate 
stony  plain,  cracked  and  calcined 
by  a  fierce  Indian  sun — a  few  plumy 
palms  in  the  background,  and  the 
rocky  bed  of  a  river  half  dried  up- 
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in  the  foreground  a  crowd  of  wild 
barbaric  soldiery,  with  savage  swar- 
thy features,  bareheaded  or  whit«- 
turbaned ;  mingled  with  these  were 
horsemen  in  the  uniform  of  our 
light  dragoons,  sabreing  right  and 
left  mercilessly.  In  the  very  centre 
of  the  meUe  was  one  figure,  round 
which  all  the  others  seemed  to 
group  themselves  as  mere  acces- 
sories. She  saw,  very  distinctly, 
the  daik  determined  face,  set,  every 
line  of  it,  in  an  unspeakable  ferocity, 
with  a  world  of  murderous  meaning 
in  the  gleaming  eyes — so  distinctly 
that  it  drove  out  the  remembrance 
of  the  same  man's  face,  expressive 
of  nothing  but  passionless  indifie- 
rence,  though  she  looked  upon  it 
but  a  few  minutes  since  under  the 
grey  branches  of  the  olive.  She 
almost  heard  his  clear  imperious 
tones,  cheering  on  and  rallying  his 
troopers,  when  a  ruder  voice  broke 
her  reverie. 

'Haltelar 

If  there  was  one  thing  that 
miserable  muleteer-boy  ought  to 
have  known  better  than  another,  it 
was  the  insuperable  objection  enter- 
tained by  the  Provencal  peasant  to 
anything  like  trespass  on  his  terri- 
tory (the  touchiness  of  the  proprie- 
iaire  bears  generally  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  extent  of  his  posses- 
sions) ;  yet,  to  make  a  short  cut  of 
about  two  hundred  yards,  he  had 
led  his  party  through  a  gap  in  the 
low  stone  wall  over  a  strip  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  very  man  who  was 
least  likely  to  overlook  the  intrusion. 
Jean  Puchesne  had  a  bad  name  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  deserved  it 
thoroughly;  he  was  surly  enough 
when  sober  (which  was .  the  excep- 
tion), but  when  drunk  there  were  no 
bounds  to  his  blind,  brutish  fero- 
city, and  his  great  personal  strength 
made  him  a  formidable  antagonist. 
He  was  not  an  agreeable  object  to 
contemplate,  that  gaunt  giant,  as  he 
stood  tuere  in  his  squalid,  tattered 
dress,  with  rough  matted  hair,  and 
face  flushed  by  recent  intemperance, 
and  flecked  with  livid  stains  of  past 
debauches.  You  may  see  many 
such,  crowding  round  the  guillotine 
or  the  tumbril,  in  pictures  of  the 
TVench  lievolution. 

It  is  very  odd  that  one  cannot 
write  or  read  those  two  words 
without  a  boiling  of  the  blood,  a 
tingling  at  the  fingers'  ends,  and  a 


tightening  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm  —  ineffably  absurd  when 
excited  by  a  recollection  seventy 
years  old !  Yet  so  it  is.  You  may 
talk  of  oppression  till  you  are  tired; 
you  may  catalogue  all  the  wrongs 
that  Jacques  Bonhomme  endured 
before  his  day  of  retaliation  came ; 
you  may  bring  in  your  pet  illus- 
tration of  'the  storm  that  wad 
necessary  to  clear  the  atmosphere  ;* 
but  you  will  never  make  some  of  us 
feel  that  the  guilt  of  an  Order — ^had 
it  been  blacker  by  a  hundred  shades 
— palliated  the  Massacre  of  its  In- 
nocents. If  the  Marquis  and 
Motfsqueicnre  only  had  suffered, 
they  might  have  laid  down  their 
lives  cheerfully,  as  they  would  have 
done  the  stake  of  any  other  lost 
game;  and,"  as  for  the  priests,  it 
was  their  privilege  to  be  martyrs. 
But  think  of  those  fair  matrons,  and 
gentle  girls,  and  delicate  mignonnest 
that  had  been  petted  from  their 
childhood,  cooped  up  in  the  foul 
courts  of  the  Abbay  e  and  La  Force, 
with  even  the  necessaries  of  life 
begrudged  them,  till  the  light  died 
in  their  eyes  and  the  gloss  faded 
from  their  tresses ;  and  then  brought 
out  to  die  in  the  chill,  misty 
Bmimaire  morning,  howled  at  and 
derided  by  the  swarm  of  blood- 
suckers, till  they  cowered  down,  not 
in  fear,  but  sickening  horror,  wel- 
coming Samson  and  his  satellites  as 
friends  and  saviours.  Bemember, 
too,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  of  patient 
courage,  calm  self-sacrifice,  and 
pride  of  birth  that  never  belied 
Itself.  Dubarry  might  shriek  on  the 
scaffold,  but  the  Eohans  died  mute. 

Of  all  the  digressions  we  have  in- 
dulged in,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
unwarrantable ;  and,  though  it  has 
relieved  me  unspeakably,  1  hereby 
tender  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
trition for  the  same.  Sevenons  a 
nos  moutmis — though  there  was  very 
little  of  the  sheep  in  the  appearance 
of  Jean  Duchesne,  whose  demeanour 
(when  we  left  him)  you  will  recollect 
was  decidedly  aggressive.  It  was 
evident  that  the  mule-boy  thought 
mischief  was  brewing,  for  he  twisted 
his  features— irregular  and  tumbled 
enough  already — into  divers  re- 
markable contortions  expressive  of 
remorse  and  terror. 

*  Who,  then,  dares  to  trespass  on 
my  lands?    D^g^^^,;^i^(V5gfe^ 
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our  crops  for  your  cursed  muJes  to 
trample  on  P' 

He  spoke  in  a  hoarse  thick  voice 
(suggestive  of  spirituous  liquors), 
and  in  the  disagreeable  Provencal 
dialect,  which  must  have  altered 
strangely  since  the  time  of  the 
troubadours:  brief  as  his  speech 
was,  it  fouud  room  for  more  than 
one  of  those  expletives  which  are 
nowhere  so  horrioly  blasphemous  as 
in  the  south  of  France. 

Cecil  had  started  slightly  at  the 
first  interjection,  which  broke  her 
daydream,  but  she  was  not  other- 
wise alarmed  or  discomposed:  she 
seemed  to  regard  the  propriHaire 
simply  as  an  unpleasant  obstacle  to  . 
theu:  progress,  and  glanced  at  Mr. 
Follarton  as  if  she  expected  him  to 
clear  it  away.  The  latter  was  not 
good  at  French,  but  he  did  manage 
to  express  theiy  sorrow  if  they  had 
done  any  harm  unconsciously,  and 
their  wish  to  retire  instantly.  *Not 
before  paying,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Q,u%nze  francs  de  dedommageniens  ; 
et  puis,  filez  avx  tons  les  diahlest 

Women  are  not  expected  to  carry 
purses,  or  any  other  objects  of  sim- 
ple utility ;  but  why  Mr.  FuUarton 
should  have  left  his  at  home  on  this 
particular  day  is  between  himself 
and  his  own  conscience.  The  party 
very  soon  realized  the  fact  that  they 
could  muster  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  centimes  among  them. 

Even  kings  and  kaisers,  when 
incogniti,  have  ere  this  been  reduced 
to  the  extremest  straits  of  ignominy 
from  the  want  of  a  few  available 

Eieces  of  silver;  and  in  ordinary 
fe,  five  shilUngs  ready  at  the  mo- 
ment are  frequently  of  more  im- 
portance than  as  many  hundreds  in 
expectancy.  There  lives  even  now 
a  man  who  missed  the  most  charm- 
ing rendezvous  with  which  fortune 
ever  favoured  him,  because  he  rode 
a  mile  round  to  avoid  a  turnpike, 
not  having  wherewithal  to  pay  it. 
Since  that  disastrous  day  he  is  ever 
furnished  with  such  a  weight  of 
small  change  that,  had  Cola  Pesce 
carried  it,  the  strong  swimmer  must 
have  sunk  like  a  stone — in  penance, 
probably,  even  as  James  of  Scotland 
wore  the  iron  belt.  At  a  pause  in 
the  conversation  you  may  hear  him 
rattling  the  coppers  in  his  pocket 
moodily,  as  the  spectres  in  old  ro- 
mances rattle  their  chains ;  but  his 
remorse  is  unavailing.  A  fair  chance 


once  lost,  Whist  and  Erycina  never 
forgive.  The  beautiful  bird  that 
might  then  have  been  limed  and 
tamed  shook  her  wings  and  flew 
away  exultingly :  far  up  in  air  the 
unlucky  fowler  may  still  some- 
times hear  her  clear  mocking  carol, 
but  she  is  too  near  heaven  for  his 
arts  to  reach,  and  has  escaped  the 
toils  for  ever. 

On  the  present  occasion  Katie 
FuUarton  'flashed'  her  one  half- 
franc  with  great  courage  and  con- 
fidence, but  the  display  of  all  that 
small  capitalist's  worldly  wealth  did 
not  mollify  Jean  Duchesne.  He 
had  been  lashing  himself  up,  all 
alouj^,  into  such  a  state  of  brutal 
ferocity,  that  he  would  have  been 
disappointed  if  his  extortion  had 
been  immediately  satisfied;  so  he 
broke  in  savagely  on  the  Chaplain's 
confused  excuses  and  promises  to 
settle  everything  at  a  fitting  season: 
•Tais  toi,'blagueur !  On  ne  me 
floue  pas  ainsi  avec  des  promesses ; 
je  m'en  flche  pas  mal.  Au  moins, 
on  me  laissera  un  gage.'  His  blood- 
shot eyes  roved  from  one  object  to 
another  till  they  lighted  on  the 
parasol  that  Miss  Tresilyan  carried : 
it  was  of  plain  dark  grey  silk,  with 
a  slight  black  lace  trimming,  but 
the  carvings  of  the  ivory  handle 
made  it  of  some  real  value.  Before 
any  one  could  divine  his  intention 
he  had  plucked  it  rudely  frotn  her 
hand. 

Almost  with  the  same  motion 
Cecil  set  Katie  down,  and  sprang 
herself  from  the  saddle.  In  her  eyes 
there  was  such  intensity  of  anger 
that  the  drunken  savage  recoiled  a 
pace  or  two,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  felt  something  like  self- 
contempt:  to  have  saved  her  soul 
she  could  not  have  spoken  one  word, 
but  her  silence  was  expressive 
enough  as  she  turned  to  Mr.  Ful- 
larton.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
line  she  expected  him  to  take — not 
the  vote  de  fait,  certainly ;  at  least, 
if  the  hypothesis  had  been  put  to 
her  when  she  was  cool  enough  to 
consider  it,  she  would  utterly  have 
repudiated  such  an  idea.  Perhaps 
she  had  a  right  to  look  for  moral 
support  if  not  for  active  champion- 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  vexed 
question  of  physical  courage  and 
cowardice:  it  is  a  truism  to  say 
that  the  latter  may  co-exist  widi^ 
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great  moral  fimmess,  wliieh  is,  of 
course,  far  tbe-  superior  quality. 
They  will  tell  you  that,  when  con- 
fronted with  loere  personal  peril,  a 
butcher,  or  grenadier,  may  matdi 
the  best  of  us.  Possibly :  1  am  not 
gCHng  to  dispute  it.  Only  remem- 
ber that  there  are  occasions  (very 
few  in  these  civilized  days)  when 
the  most  refined  of  has-hleus  would 
lather  see  a  strong,  brave,  honest 
man  at  her  aide,  than  an  abstruse 
philosopher,  a  clever  conversa* 
tioBalist — aye,  even  than  a  perleet 
Christian — whose  nerves  are  not  to 
bedependedcm ;  when  Parson  Adams 
would  be  worth  a  bench  of  Bishops. 
We  cannot  all  be  athletes ;  and, 
with  the  best  intentions,  some  of  us 
at  such  times  are  liaUe  to  defeat 
and  discomfiture.  The  most  utteriy 
fearless  man  I  ever  knew,  had  a 
hiceps  that  his  own  small  fingers 
could  have  spanned.  No  woman, 
however — keeping  the  attributes  of 
her  sex — would  think  the  worse  of 
her  champion  for  being  trampled 
xmderfoot,  when  he  had  done  his 
best  to  defend  her.  You  know, 
tiieir  province  is  to  console,  and 
even  pet  the  yanquii^hed:  they 
make  up  lint  for  the  wounded,  as 
readily  as  they  weave  laurels  for  the 
conquerors.  But  when  they  have 
once  seen  a  man  play  the  coward, 
the  silver  tongue,  with  all  its  elo- 
quent explanation  and  honeyed 
pleadings,  will  hardly  banish  from 
their  eyes  the  peculiar  ex^nression, 
wavering  betwixt  compassion  and 
contempt.  They  may  forgive  cruelty, 
or  insolence,  or  even  treachery — in 
time ;  but  they  can  find  no  pallia- 
tion, and  little  sympathy,  for  that 
one  unpardonable  sin.  Truly,  trans- 
gression in  this  line,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  may  scarcely  be  excused; 
for  weakness  may  be  controlled,  if 
not  cured :  if  we  cannot  be  dash- 
ingly courageous,  we  may  at  least 
be  decently  collected  :  not  all  majr 
aspire  to  the  cross  of  valour ;  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  steer  clear  of 
courts-martial. 

A  man  is  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate when  terror  has  driven  out 
all  self-command ;  so  we  will  not 
draw  Mr.  FuUarton's  picture:  he 
could  scarcely  stammer  out  words 
enough  to  suggest  an  immediate 
retreat.  It  was  painful— no^  ludi- 
crous— to  see  how  justly  his  own 
child  appreciated  the  position :  the 


little  thing  left  her  father's  side  in- 
stinctively, and  clung  for  protectioa 
to  Cecil  Tresilyan.  The  latter  saw 
instantly  how  matters  stood;  and 
if  the  glance  she  cast  on  the  ag* 
gressor  was  not  pleasant  to  meet, 
far  more  unenduraUe  was  that 
which  fell  upon  her  unlucky  earn* 
panion :  it  was  piercing  enough  to 
penetrate  the  sl^ng  armour  of  hiff 
wonderful  self-complacency,  and  to 
rankle  for  many  a  day.  She  struck 
her  small  foot  on  the  ground,  with 
a  gesture  of  imperial  disdain.  Eve& 
BO  the  Scythian  Amazon  might  have 
spurned  •  the  livid  head  of  Cyrus 
tne  Great  King. 

•  I  will  not  stir,  till  I  see  if  na 
one  will  come  who  can  take  my 
part.    Ah — ^I  would  givo  ■      ' 

'  Don't  be  rash,  Miss  Tresilyan^ 
You  might  be  taken  at  your  word/ 

Cecil  turned  quickly,  with  a  deli- 
cious sense  of  confidence  and  tri-» 
umph  thrilling  through  every  fibre 
of  her  frame :  on  the  top  of  the 
rock  that  rose  ten  feet  hij^,  like  a 
wall,  on  their  right,  stood  Boyston 
Keene.  A  more  padfic  character 
would  have  dared  a  greater  dang^, 
for  the  reward  and  the  promise  of 
her  eyes. 

He  took  in  the  whole  se^e  at  a 
glance  (perhaps  he  had  heard  more 
than  he  chose  to  own),  aud  swing- 
ing himself  lightly  down,  sissoSs 
right  across  the  pota^er  mih.  a  <&-> 
regard  of  the  proprietor's  interests 
anS  feelings  refreshing  to  see. 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ancient 
positions  have  been  reversed.  Yoti 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  Egyptians, 
Miss  Tresilyan.  Shall  we  try  ^e 
secular  arm  P  You  have  scarcely 
been  safe  under  the  protection  of 
the  c]mTeb--militant.* 

There  was  a  pause  before  the  last 
word,  and  it  was  unpleasantly  ^n* 
phasized.  Then  he  advanced  a  step 
or  two  towards  the  Frenchman, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  and 
spoke  in  a  totaDy  differait  time- 
brief  and  imperative — *  Tu  vas  me 
rendre  ga  ?* 

Duchesne  had  been  rather  startled 
by  the  apparition  of  the  new  comer, 
and,  if  he  had  been  cool  enough  to 
reflect,  would  not  have  fancied  him 
as  an  antagonist;  but  his  passion 
blinded  him,  and  strong  dnnk  had 
heated  his  brutal  blood  above  boil- 
ing point ;  he  ground  his  teeth,  as  he 
answered,  till  the  foam  ran  dowp— 
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*Le  rendre— i  toi — ciiien  d* An- 
glais P  je  m'en  garderai  bien.  Si 
u  belle  dexnoiseue  y«iBt  le  raToir, 
dile  rieadra  demsin,  me  prier 
bien  ^eniiment;  et  elle  viendra — 
senle.' 

I^'oiTy  Sojston  £eene  was  tho- 
Toughlj  impregnated  with,  the  bit* 
terest  of  aristc^ratic  prejudices :  no 
man  alive  more  ntterlj  ignored  the 
doctrines  of  liberty,  etjuaUtj,  and 
fraternity;  besides  this,  he  had 
acquired,  to  an  unusual  extent,  the 
orerbearing  tone  and  demeanour 
which  the  habit  of  having  soldiers 
nnder  them  is  supposed  to  bring, 
too  commonly,  to  modern  cen- 
turions. He  actually  experienced 
a  '  fresh  sensation'  as  he  heard  the 
insult  levelled  by  those  course 
plebeian  lips  at  the  woman  *he 
delig^bted  to  honour.'  His  swarthy 
face  grew  white  down  to  the  lips, 
whose  quivering  the  heavy  mous- 
tad^  eould  not  quite  conceal ;  and 
he  shivered  from  head  to  foot 
where  he  stood.  Jean  Duchesne 
thought  he  detected  the  familiar 
fli^ps  of  a  terror  he  had  often  in- 
spired. 'Tu  as  peur  doncP  Tu 
tressailles  deja,  blauc-bec!  Ton- 
Berre  de  Dil  tu  as  raison.'  Not 
a  trace  of  passion  lingered  in  the 
Major's  clear  cold  voice,  that  fell 
upon  the  ear  witli  the  ring  of  steel. 
^On  ne  tressaille  pas,  quand  on  est 
flvir  de  gagner.  K^arde  dono  en 
arriere.' 

Involuntarily,  the  Frenchman 
looked  behind  him,  expecting  a  fresh 
adversary  from  that  quarter.  As 
he  tomed  his  head,  iLeene  sprang 
forward,  and  plucked  the  parasol 
from  his  ^rasp ;  in  one  second  he 
had  laid  it  lightly  in  its  owner's 
hand ;  in  the  next,  he.  had  returned 
to  his  position,  and  stood,  ready  for 
the  onset,  motionless  as  the  marble 
Crengas. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Even  a 
*  well-conditioned'  Gaul  does  not  like 
heiDg  outwitted  ;  and  the  successful 
rm$e  exasperated  Duchesne  into  in< 
aanity.  Koaring  like  a  wild  beast 
that  has  missed  its  spring,  he  rushed 
in  to  grapple.  Hoyston  never  moved 
a  finger  till  the  enemy  was  well 
within  distance ;  then,  slinging  his 
hrft  hand  straight  out  from  the  hip, 
he  '  let  him  have  it'  fairly  between 
the  eyes. 

One  blow — only  one — but  a  blow 
that,  had  it  been  stricken  in  the 


days  of  Olympian  and  Nemeaa 
contests — where  Pindar  and  his 
peers  were  *  reporters* — might  well 
have  earned  a  Dithyramb ;  a  bW 
that  would  have  gladdened  the  sullen 
spirit  of  the  old  gladiator  who 
trained  the  Cool  Captain,  if  the 
prophet  had  lived  to  see  his  auguries 
fulnlled;  <^  if  sights  and  sounds 
from  upper  earth  could  penetrate  to 
the  limbo  of  defunct  athletse.  No- 
thing bom  of  woman  could  hare 
stood  before  it;  and  it  was  small 
blame  to  Jean  Duchesne  that  he 
dropped  like  a  log  in  his  tracks.  In 
another  instant  his  conqueror  had 
one  knee  on  the  chest  of  the  fallen 
man,  and  both  hands  were  griping 
his  throat. 

His  own  face  was  fearfully 
changed.  It  wore  an  expression 
that  has  been  very  often  seen  in  the 
sixty  centuries  that  have  passed  sineo 
Cain  struck  his  brother  down,  but 
has  very  seldom  been  described; 
for  the  dead  tell  no  tales  beyond 
what  their  features,  stiffened  in 
hopeless  terror,  may  betray.  It 
has  been  seen  on  lost  battle-tields'-* 
in  the  streets  of  cities  given  up  to 
pillage,  when  the  storming  is  just 
over,  and  the  carnage  begun-*-on 
desolate  hill-sides — ^in  dark  forest- 
glades— -in  chambers  of  lonely 
houses,  strongly  but  vainly  barred 
— ^in  every  place  where  men  in  the 
death  agony  have  *  cried  and  there 
was  none  to  help  them.'  It  was 
full  time  for  some  orie  to  interfere, 
when  the  devil  had  entered  into 
Bovston  Xeene. 

From  the  moment  that  affairs  had 
assumed  such  a  different  aspect, 
Mr.  Fullarton  had  gradually  been 
recovering  his  composure,  and  by 
this  time  was  quite  himself  again. 
He  advanced  confidently,  and,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  Major  s  shoulder, 
with  an  imposing  air,  iand  with  his 
best  pulpit-manner,  enunciated, 
*  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder !'  The 
latter,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
utterly  beside  himself;  but  even 
this  cannot  excuse  the  abrupt,  im- 
patient movement  that  sent  such  an 
eminent  divine  reeling  three  pacea 
back.  The  rigid  lips  only  twisted 
themselves  into  an  evil  sneer,  and 
the  cruel  fingers  tightened  their 
gripe,  till  the  features  of  the  pros- 
trate wretch  grew  convulsed  and 
black. 

The  whole  B«en.  ha^^g^p^ 
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Cjuickly,  thougli  it  takes  so  lon^  to 
describe  (some  of  us  Devcr  can  suc- 
ceed in  stenography),  that  Cecil  felt 
perfectly  lost  in  a  whirl  of  conflict- 
ing emotions,  till  she  saw  the  face 
inlife  before  her,  that  she  had  been 
fancyinn^  ever  since  last  night.  A 
great  fear  came  over  her,  out  she 
overcame  it,  and  her  woman's  in- 
stinct told  her  what  to  do.  She 
laid  her  little  hand  upon  Keene's 
arm  before  he  was  aware  that  she 
was  near,  and  whispered  so  that 
only  he  could  hear,  *  For  my  sake.' 
Only  these  three  simple  words; 
but  the  exorcism  was  complete. 

Again  a  shiver  ran  idl  through  the 
hardy  frame ;  and  for  once  Love 
was  more  powerful  than  Hate.  He 
loosed  his  hold — slowly  though,  and 
reluctantly — and  rose  to  his  feet, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  in  a 
strange,  bewildered  way;  but  in 
^\e  seconds  his  wonderful  self-com- 
mand asserted  itself,  and  he  spoke 
as  coolly  as  ever.  *  A  thousand 
pardons.  One  does  forget  one's  self 
sometimes,  when  the  .canaille  are 
provoking;  but  I  ought  to  have 
remembered  what  was  due  to 
you: 

Though  she  could  not  speak, 
she  tried  to  smile ;  but  strong  re- 
action had  come  on.*  In  the  pale 
woman  that  trembled  so  painfully, 
it  was  hard  to  recognise  proud  Cecil 
Tresilyan.  Royston  yfm  watching 
her  narrowly ;  and  his  tone  softened 
till  it  made  his  simpla  words  a  caress. 
*  Don't  make  me  more  angry  with 
myself  than  I  deserve.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  alarm  or 
distress  you.  If  you  would  only 
forgive  me  !*  He  helped  her  into 
the  saddle  as  he  spoke,  and  she  sub- 
mitted passively.  But  the  happy 
feeling  of  perfect  trust  in  him  was 
coming  back  fast. 

Jean  Duchesne  had  somewhat  re- 
covered from  his  stupor,  and  was 
leaning  on  one  arm,  panting  heavily, 
still  in  great  pain;  but  he  was 
inured  to  all  sort«  of  broils,  and 
evidently  he  would  soon  recover 
from  the  effects  of  this  one,  though 
he  had  never  been  so  roughly 
handled.  It  was  sheer  terror  that 
made  him  lie  so  still:  he  dared 
move  no  more  than  a  whipped 
hound  while  in  the  presence  or  his 
late  opponent. 

The  others  turned  slowly  home- 


wards ;  for  it  is  needless  to  say  the 
wild-flowers  and  the  rendezvous 
were  forgotten.  As  they  turned  the 
corner  which  cut  off*  the  view  of 
Duchesne's  ground,  Soyston  looked 
back  once,  longingly.  It  was  well 
for  Cecil's  nerves,  in  their  disturbed 
state,  that  she  did  not  catch  that 
Parthian  glance.  Ah,  those  un- 
governable eyes !  They  were  gleam- 
ing with  the  expression  that  Kirk- 
patrick's  may  have  worn — when  ho 
turned  into  the  chapel  where  the 
Eed  Comyn  lay — growling  *  Jmak 
sicker.* 

None  of  the  party  were  much 
disposed  for  conversation ;  for  even 
Mr.  Fnllarton  did  not  feel  equal  to 
*  improving  the  occasion'  just  then. 
Cecil  broke  the  silence  at  last;  it 
was  where  the  road  was  so  narrow 
that  only  two  could  walk  abreast : 
Eoyston  never  left  her  bridle-rein. 
'  You  must  fancy  that  I  have 
thanked  you:  I  cannot  do  so  pro- 
perly now.  It  is  strange,  though, 
that  you  should  have  come  up  so 
very  opportunely.  Was  it  a  pre- 
sentiment that  made  you  follow 
us?' 

The  answer  was  so  low  that  she 
had  almost  to  guess  at  it  from  the 
motion  of  his  lips — *  Have  you  for- 
gotten Napoleon's  last  rallying-cry, 
"  Qui  m*aime  me  suit  /"  *  No  wonder 
that  his  pulse  should  throb  ex- 
ultantly, as  he  saw  the  bright  beau- 
tiful blush  that  swept  over  his  com- 
panion's cheek  ana  brow !  They^ 
had  almost  reached  home  when  he* 
spoke  again — *  You  would  have  been 
liberal  in  your  promises  twenty 
minutes  ago  if  I  had  not  stopped 
you,  Miss  Tresilyan.  I  should  like 
to  have  some  memorial  of  to-day. 
Very  childish,  is  it  not  P  Will  you 
give  me  this  ?  I  deserve  something 
for  saving — ^that  pretty  parasol.'  He 
touched  the  glove  sh^  had  just 
drawn  off*— a  light  riding-gauntlet, 
fancifully -cut,  and  embroidered  with 
silk.  Cecil  hesitated,  though  she 
would  have  been  loth  to  refuse  him 
anything  just  then.  She  felt,  as 
most  proud,  sensitive  women  feel, 
the  first  time  they  are  asked  for 
what  may  be  interpreted  into  a  ffa^fe 
d*amoiir^  The  tribute  may  be  no- 
minal, and  the .  suzerain  may  be 
lenient  indeed;  but  none  the  less 
does  it  establish  vassalage. 

Eoyston   interpreted  her  reluc- 
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tance  aright,  and  went  on,  with  an 
earnestness  very  unusual  with  him : 
for  once  it  was  honest  and  true. 
'Pray  trust  ine.  The  moment  I 
cease  to  value  that  souvenir  as  it 
deserves,  on  my  honour  I  will  re- 
turn it.' 


He  was  fated  to  triumph  all 
through  that  day.  When  Cecil 
was  alone  she  put  something  away 
with  a  very  unnecessary  carefulness; 
for  surely  nothing  can  be  more 
valueless  than  a  glove  that  has  lost 
its  mate. 


A  SONG  FEOM  GAEIBALDI. 


P'  bivouac  under  a  clump  of  chesnuts,  in  view  of  Lake  Como,  on  the 
evening  of  25th  May,  Corporal  Bedmond  O'Driscol,  of  the  Cork 
Contingent  to  the  Chasseurs  des  Alpes,  broke  forth  in  praise  of  similar 
scenery  at  home.  He  was  overheard  by  the  Genei:al,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  various  languages  in  use  among  his  Alpine  hunters  is  conspicuous. 
Willing  that  the  main  body  of  his  troops  should  enjoy  the  profound  sense 
of  the  Irishman's  melody,  he  took  up  the  strain  at  its  conclusion  and 
made  it  Italian  and  his  own. 


I  BoscHi  Di  Blabnea. 

Di  Blame'  i  boschi 
Bei'  benche  foschi 
In  versi  Toschi 

Vorreicantar; 
La  dove  meschi 
Son  fiori,  freschi 
Ben  pittoreschi 

Pel  passegiar ; 
"Vi  sono  gigli 
Bianch  e  vermigli 
Ch'ognun  ne  pigli 

In  liberta; 
Anch'  odorose 
Si  coglion  rose 
Da  giovin  spose 

Eior  di  belta. 

MiladiGifra* 
Si  gode  qui  fra 
Immensa  cifira 

Di  ricchi  ben 
E  tutti  sanno 
Se  Carlomanno 
E  Cesare  hanno 

Piu  cor  nel  sen. 
II  fier  Cromwello 
Si  sa,  fd  quello 
Ch'al  suo  castello 

Assalto  die; 
Si  dice  pero 
Ch'  Oliviero 
Nel  quartiero 

La  brecciaf  fe*. 


TjffE  Geoves  op  Blabney. 

The  groves  of  Blarney, 
They  look  so  charming, 
Down  by  the  purlings 
Of  sweet  silent  brooks. 
All  decked  by  posies 
That  spontaneous  grow  there. 
Planted  in  order 
In  the  rockv  nooks. 
*Tis  there  the  daisy. 
And  the  sweet  carnation. 
The  blooming  pink, 
And  the  rose  so  fair ; 
Likewise  the  lily. 
And  the  daffodilly- 
All  flowers  that  scent 
The  sweet  open  air. 

'Tis  Lady  Jeffers 
Owns  this  plantation ; 
Like  Alexander, 
Or  like  Helen  fair, 
There's  no  commander 
In  all  the  nation, 
Por  regulation, 
Can  with  her  compare. 
Such  walls  surround  her. 
That  no  nine-pounder 
Could  ever  plunder 
•  Her  place  of  strength ; 
But  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Her  he  did  pommel. 
And  made  a  breach 
In  her  battlement. 


*  This  lady  in  Garibaldi's  idea  impersonates  Austria,  as  he  alludes  to  Charle- 
magne and  the  Kaiser.  Subsequently  he  sketches  the  condition  of  certain  parts 
of  Italy  as  '  a  cave  where  no  daylight  enters/  By  the  strange  cats  who  keep 
wrangling,  gatti  stran,  his^meaning  is  that  of  Petrarch, 

Chefanno  qui  tanU  peregrine  spade, 

*t-  Allusion  to  his  meditated  capture  of  Brescia. 


TOL.  tX.  HO.  CCCLV. 
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Qttei  Inoghi  danqiie 
Veggo:  chianque 
Bnuiia  speloBCQe 

N«a  eerch'  in  Tan; 
Dentr'  una  grotta 
Yi  e  fiera  kkta 

Mai  interrotta 
Fra  gatti  stran: 
Ma  fuor  bi  eerba 
Di  musco  ed  erba 
Seggia  superba       * 

Per  qua  pescar 
Nel  lago  angiiillo ; 
Poi  faggi  xnille 
Xi'aque  tranquille 

Stan  per  ombrar. 


Tliere  is  a  enre  wlwre 
ISo  daylight  entera. 
But  cats  and  badgeis    . 
Are  for  ever  bred ; 
And  mossed  by  natiirsi. 
Makes  it  oompleter 
Than  a  coach-and-six, 
Or  a  downy  bed. 
'Tis  there  the  lake  is 
Well  stored  with  fishes. 
And  comely  eels  in 
The  verdant  mud ; 
Besides  the  leedies. 
And  groves  of  beeches. 
Standing  in  order 
To  guard  the  flood. 


Con  cheto  passo 
Si  va  a  snasso 
Qui  fin  cJie  lasso 

Si  vuol  seder ; 
n  triste  amante 
Puo  legger  Dante 
Od  ascoitar  canti 

Dello  pivier; 
Poi  se  la  gonna 
Di  gentil  donna 
Non  mica  nonna 

Vien  qua  passar, 
II  corteggiano 
Non  preghi  in  vano, 
Sarebbe  strano 

Di  non  amar. 


There  gravel  walks  are 
For  recreation, 
And  meditation 
In  sweet  solitude. 
'Tis  there  the. lover 
May  hear  tJie  dove,  or 
The  gentle  plover. 
In  the  aftenMxm ; 
And  if  a  lady 
Would  be  so  engaging 
As  for  to  walk  m 
Those  shadv  groves, 
'Tis  there  the  oourtter 
Might  soon  transport  her 
Into  some  fort,  or 
The  •  Sweet  Eoekdose.' 


Intomo  parmi 
Scolpiti  marmi 
Vi  son  per  farmi 

Stupir  ancor, 
Quei  sembran  essere 
Plutarcho,  Cesare, 
Con  Nebuchnezzere 

Venere  ed  Amor; 
Stan,  cosa  unical 
Qui  sen za  tunica: 
Meiitro  communica 

Con  altro  mar 
Leggiadra  barca — . 
Ma  ci  vuol  Petrarca 
Per  la  gran  carca 

Di  que]  narrar ! 


There  are  statues  gracing 
This  noble  place  in- 
All  heathen  gods, 
And  nymplis  so  fair; 
Bold  Neptune,  Csesar, 
And  Nebuchadneszar, 
All  standing  naked 
In  the  open  air! 
There  is  a  boat  on 
The  lake  to  float  oa. 
And  lots  of  beauties 
Which  1  can't  entwine ; 
But  were  I  a  preacher. 
Or  a  classic  teacher. 
In  every  feature 
Td  make  'em  shine  1 


Saro,  ben  basso 
Se  oltre  passo 
Un  certo  sasso 

D'alto  valor 
In  su  la  faecia 
Di  clii  lo  baccia 
Perenne  traccia 

Biman  talor ; 


There  is  a  stone  there. 
That  whoever  kisses. 
Oh !  he  never  misses 
To  grow  eloquent 
'Tis  he  may  clamber 
To  a  lady's  chamber. 
Or  become  a  member 
Of  parliament: 
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Qael  61  distingae 
Con  usar  lingue 
Pien  di  lasinghe  . 

Per  ingannar 
jFamosa  pietra ! 
Mia  umil  cetra 
Or  qui  dipongo 

Su  questo  altan 


A  clever  ^poutez' 
He'll  sure  turn  out,  or 
An  out-and-outer, 
*  To  be  let  alone.* 
Don't  hope  to  binder  him. 
Or  to  bewilder  him ; 
Sure  he's  a  pilgrim 
From  the  Blarney  stcme ! 

F.M, 


THOUGHTS  ON  MODEBN  ENGLISH  LITEEATURE. 


llfjfi  live  in  a  Hteraiy  age.  If 
*'  books  are  deficient  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  certainly  it  is 
not  in  quantity.  There  is  a  ple- 
thora of  books.  They  are  to  us  aa 
ike  jungle  is  to  our  Indian  soldiers. 
We  straggle  through  life  waist- 
•dem)  in  ^sm.  We  gasp,  we  faint 
onoer  the  accumulated  treasures  of 
mtellect  that  are  pressed  upon  us 
with  a  fatal  liberality.  To  be  sure 
this  ia  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 
How  our  ancestors  in  the  last 
eentury  managed  to  exist,  it  is  not 
easy  K>r  us  to  conceive.  For  in 
those  days  books — ^taking  the  term 
in  the  popular  sense — were  few 
indeed.  Ponderous  dictionanes, 
scientifie  books,  scholastic  books 
there  were  in  plenty.  But  books 
«iiBh  as  one  eould  read — new  books 
*— three-volume  books,  magazines, 
travels,  '  charming'  fashionable  no- 
T^,  green  and  yellow  'montiilies' 
—where  were  theyP  A  hundred 
,and  fifty  years  ago  was  born  in 
the  sprightly  soul  gI  Dick  Steele 
tiie  great  '  periodical'  idea,  and  the 
TeBuIt  was  the  Toiler  and  Spec- 
iaior,  and  the  rest  of  that  respec- 
taUe  and  laudable  tribe.  But  only 
fkncy  a  public  compelled  to  sla^e 
its  thirst  for  light  hterature  in  the 
perished  dulness  and  prim  plea- 
asntries  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and 
io  swallow  diumd  doses  of  morality 
.dtsgnised  in  little  histories  about 
florinda  and  her  lap-dog  or  Chloe 
^md  her  fan.  We,  who  luxuriate 
in  a  oopious  stream  of  journals  and 
hebdomadals,  monthlies  and  quar- 
leriies,  think  with  a  shudder  of  the 
desolate  and  benighted  state  of  our 
foe&thers,  our  only  eonsolatioa 
beini^  that  they  did  not  know 
their  own  misery.  But  if  they 
were  worse  off  than  ourselvefl  as 
to  quantity,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
Ihat  they  were  so  as  to  quality. 


In  fiction  they  had  not  Scott,  or 
Bulwer,  or  Dickens,  or  Thackeray ; 
but  perhaps  they  would  not  have 
exchanged  Goldsmith,  or  Fielding, 
or  Smollett,  or  Sterne  for  either  of 
them;  and  they  had  Bichardson, 
whose  fame,  great  as  it  is,  has  never 
been  half  so  ^eat  as  he  deserved. 
There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  tale 
in  any  language  at  ail  worthy  to 
be  put  on  the  same  shelf  with 
Clarissa  Marlowe.  The  consum* 
mate  art  with  which  the  characters 
are  grouped,  and  the  simple  and 
masterly  grandeur  of  their  separate 
treatment,  so  that  each  is  perfect 
not  only  absolutely  but  relatively, 
tells  of  tarue  and  unrivalled  genius ; 
and  for  the  heroine — ^perhaps  even 
Shakspeare  never  drew  one  more 
exquisite.    From  Ada's  self 

To  her  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creatare 
bom; 

grace,  purity,  refinem^it,  gentle- 
ness, patience,  truth,  and  fove  — 
love  so  intense  that  it.  survived  all 
sense  of  pessonal  outrage  and  ill- 
treatment,  yet  so  pure  that  ibr  a 
vicious  nature,  once  proved  to  be 
such,  it  could  not  endure  a  day; — 
a  modesty  so  majestic  in  its  stain- 
less lustre  that  vice,  the  coarsest, 
foulest,  and  most  brutal,  /elt  in  her 
presence  strange  emotions  first  of 
wonder  and  then  of  shame,  yet  a 
girlish  vivacity  and  playfulness  so 
indomitable  as  even  to  show  itself 
at  times,  fitfully  radiant,  amidst  the 
gloomy  and  sorrowful  depths  of 
that  long  and  bitter  trial ;— a  heart 
so  rich  in  human  affection  ihxt  it 
would  have  made  earth  a  paradise 
for  ^e  infatuated  sensuakst  who 
might  have  won  but  would  not 
win  it,  yet;  so  full  of  the  love  of 
God  that  it  bore  without  a  murmur 
the  blighting  of  a  life  thus  formed 
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and  fitted  for  all  earthly  joy,  and 
welcomed,  with  a  smile  so  heavenly 
that  it  turned  a  remorseless  sinner 
into  a  zealons  penitent  and  saint, 
her  ghastly  bridegroom,  Death  : — 
all  these  were  Clarissa's ;  and  where, 
on  paper,  shall  we  look  upon  her 
like  again?  What  are  our  novel 
heroines  in  this  nineteenth  century  P 
Amy  Eobsart,  Flora  Maclvor,  Lucy 
Ashton,  Diana  Vernon — you  that 
on  your  first  appearance  so  capti^ 
vated  the  worm — ^we  summon  you 
to  pass  before  us  that  we  may 
pronounce  in  our  calmer  moments 
deliberate  judgment  on  you  all. 
Well,  you  are  sweet  creatures ;  but 
are  you  genuine  women  ?  Does  any 
one  of  you  possess  a  fair  specimen 
of  that  miraculous  complication— 
a  woman's  heart  P  Are  you  not 
rather  the  romantic  creations  of  a 
brain  impregnated  with  the  spirit 
of  an  age  when  woman  was  wor- 
shipped, but  not  understood  P  And 
is  it  not  rather  in  the  Botten-Bow 
sense  that  you  are  *  charming  P* 
Then  there  was  Mr.  James,  the 
most  wonderful  grinder  of  three- 
volume  novels,  on  the  Scott  prin- 
ciple, that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
—  not  wholly  unreadable,  though 
they  always  begin  with  a  tall 
knight  and  a  short  one,  and  end 
with  the  triumph  of  virtue  over 
vice.  Of  Mr.  James's  heroines  one 
can  say  nothing,  simply  because 
there  is  nothing  to  say.  Their 
business  is  to  be  persecuted  by 
vicious  knights,  and  rescued  by 
virtuous  ones;  and  this  they  cer- 
tainly manage  to  perform  tolerably 
well.  But  both  for  Scott  and  his 
satellite  James  there  is  this  to  be 
said,  that  they  are  not  novel-writers, 
but  romance-writers ;  and  that  in  a 
romance  we  do  not  look  for  any  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  only 
or  chiefly  for  picturesque  description 
and  exciting  incident.  And  inas- 
much as  poetry  is  an  infinitely 
higher  thing  than  romance,  so  I 
believe  that  it  is  on  his  poetry  (the 
most  Homeric  since  Homer),  and 
not  on  his  romances,  that  Sir  Wal- 
ter's title  to  immortality  will  mainly 
rest. 

But  Clarissa  has  led  me  from  my 
subject,  which  is  not  our  heroines 
but  our  books — the  literature  with 
which  the  public  has  been  fed  since 
circulating  libraries  flourished.    It 


is  a  copious  if  not  generous,  a 
various  if  not  altogether  wholesome, 
diet.  Most  abundant  of  all,  there 
is  the  novel  and  the  pseudo-novel. 
To  the  latter  class  belong  our  serial 
stories,  amon^  writers  of  which  the 
most  notable  are  Mr  .Dickens  and  Mr. 
Thackeray.  These  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  novels,  for  they  are  not 
constructed  on  the  principles  of  that 
art,  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
which  may  be  called  the  narrative- 
dramatic,  and  for  perfection  in  which 
genius  of  much  tne  same  order  and 
degree  is  required  as  for  the  drama 
itself.  Nicholas  NicMehv  and  Pen'-^ 
dennis  are  not  to  be  called  novels, 
any  more  than  are  Tristram  Shandy 
and  the  Sentimental  Journey.  It 
is  indeed  simply  as  a  humorist  that 
Mr.  Dickens  has  taken  and  will 
.  keep  his  place  among  the  remark- 
able writers  of  the  age.  If  he  had 
written  only  the  Fickwick  Fapers 
this  would  be  evident  enough. 
They  were  a  series  of  sketches  of 
middle  and  lower-class  life  and 
manners  perfectly  admirable  in  their 
way,  and  written  with  a  freshness 
and  keenness  of  observation  abso- 
lutely marvellous ;  but  it  was  an 
observation  not  of  character  and 
motive,  but  of  the  mere  externals  of 
humanity — appearance,  manner,  and 
mode  of  self-expression.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  there  is  not 
one  of  the  characters  which  is  real. 
Every  one  of  them  is  a  caricature, 
not  of  a  human  being,  but  of  the 
superficial  peculiarities  of  one.  There 
is  no  more  reality  in  Pickwick  him- 
self than  there  is  in  'Monsieur 
Jabot.'  Both  are  the  offspring  of 
the  same  intellectual  faculty ;  both 
are  ex(juisitely  ridiculous,  but 
neither  is  the  re'sult  of  any  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  human  nature. 
It  is  to  a  sense  of  mere  humour,  and 
that  not  of  the  highest  class,  that 
we  owe  both  these  creations.  Com- 
pare Pickwick  and  Falstaff*.  We 
laugh  at  Falstaff*  as  we  do  at  Pick- 
wick for  that  which  is  personally 
ridiculous  in  him,  but  we  laugh 
much  more  at  his  moral  weaknesses 
and  follies.  In  Pickwick  it  is  the 
tights  and  gaiters ;  in  Falstaff"  it  is 
the  man.  ior  Dickens  has  humour 
only,  Shakspeare  had  both  humour 
ana  wit;  Shakspeare  had  creativ'e 
genius,  Dickens  nas  only  an  extraor- 
dinarily-developed mimetic  faculty. 
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It  is  unquestionable,  too,  that  the 
later  works  of  Dickens  'have  hj  no 
means  realized  the  expectations 
raised  by  his  fii*8t  flights.  It  may 
be  said  indeed  that  every  succeed- 
ing series  of  *  green  monthlies '  has 
stood  a  step  lower  than  its  prede- 
cessor, till  at  last  the^  have  died 
out  from  mere  exhaustion  of  popu- 
larity. This  is  no  doubt  partly 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  freshness 
and  keen  edge  which  are  peculiar 
to  maiden  authorship;  but  also,  I 
believe,  it  is  in  a  great  degree  the 
result  of  what  Coleridge  called 
'ultra-crepidation.'  Having  suc- 
ceeded with  Fickwick,  Mr.  Dickens 
resolved  ou  attempting  elaborate 
stories  with  mysterious  plots,  tragic 
dSnouemens,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  stories 
fiiiied  both  as  regular  tales  and  as 
humorous  sketches  of  real  life. 
Their  pathos  is  apt  to  be  tawdry 
sentiment,  their  passion  torn  to  rags, 
and  their  interest  wound  up  to  the 
requisite  pitch  at  the  end  by  the 
coarse  artiiice  of  a  savage  murder. 
On  the  other  hand,  each  character, 
having  to  perform  his  part  in  a 
complicated  narrative,  is  cramped 
and  straitened  into  a  more  or  less 
artificial  aspect,  and  loses  the  free 
and  life-like  appearance  in  which 
the  unfettered  Pickwickians  each 
and  all  of  them  rejoice.  The  power 
of  comic  delineation  in  such  cha- 
racters as  Squeers,  Sairey  Gamp, 
Mantalini,  Pecksniff,  and  the  rest, 
18  no  doubt  extraordinary ;  but  the 
interest  even  in  these  is  damped  by 
the  painful  elaboration  and  total 
want  of  skill  with  which  the  story 
18  constructed;  and  many  of  the 
characters  are  unnatural — odd  with- 
out being  amusing,  and  grotesque 
rather  than  ridiculous.  If  Mr. 
Dickens  had  stood  manfully  to  his 
trade,  which  is  the  caricaturing  of 
real  life  and  manners,  and  avoided 
all  tragical  and  hysterical  writing, 
everv  new  work  which  he  produced 
wonfd  have  added  to  his  fame.  The 
success  of  the  murder  in  Oliver  Twist 
may  probably  have  operated  to 
divert  him  from  the  true  line  of  his 
business;  but  there  are  thousands 
who  can  describe  a  murder  so  as  to 
thrill  your  very  soul  with  horror, 
for  one  who  can  construct  a  '  plot ' 
for  a  novel  or  &  play  *  Ii^  Household 
Words   Mr.    Dickens    is    himself 


again;  there  are  papers  in  it  evi- 
dently bearing  the  mark  of  the 
editor  and  well  worthy  of  his 
palmiest  days. 

The  humour  of  Mr.Thackeray  is  of 
a  far  finer  and  more  subtle  and  at  the 
same  time  of  a  Jess  joyous  and  ge- 
nial order,  than  that  of  Mr.Dickens- 
The  essential  difference  between 
them  is,  that  one  is  a  humorist 
onlj,  the  other  a  humorist  and 
satirist  combined.  The  weapon 
which  Mr.Dickens  employs  to  exciter 
risibility  is  little  more  than  what  is 
commonly  called  *  fun,*  and  implies 
none  but  the  most  superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  motives  of  human 
action;  the  chief  implement  used 
by  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  exposure 
of  the  littlenesses,  meannesses,  and 
vulgarities  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  most  successfulof  Mr.Dickens's 
humorous  characters  are  rarely 
persons  for  whom  we  feel  anything 
like  animosity  or  contempt.  Most 
of  them,  however  ridiculous,  are,  so 
far  as  they  have  any  characters  at 
all,  rather  amiable  than  otherwise. 
But  with  Thackeray  we  laugh  and 
despise  or  hate  at  the  same  time. 
Dickens  will  sketch  you  a  Bath 
footman  utterly  ridiculous  in  his 
pompous  mimicry  of  high  life,  but 
so  as  that  your  laughter,  if  slightly 
tinged  with  contempt,  is  in  the  main 
good-natured  enough.  Thackeray 
will  take  a  London  functionary  of 
the  same  order  and  anatomize  him 
with  a  merciless  delight,  giving  page 
afber  page  and  chapter  auer  chapter 
to  the  exposure  of  all  the  vulgarity, 
all  the  spite,  the  envy,  the  pride 
and  serviHty,  the  selnshness  and 
meanness  which  are  apt  to  be  found 
in  the  worst  specimens  of  the  class, 
at  the  same  time  'rendering'  (as 
the  painters  say)  with  a  forty  pre- 
Eaphaelite  power  all  that  is  most 
ridiculous  in  the  form  of  expression 
and  st^le  of  spelling  characteristic 
of  it,  till  we  wonder  how  in  one  life 
there  can  have  been  time  and  op- 
portunity for  acquiring  knowledge 
so  perfect  in  its  kind.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  which  of  these  two 
faculties  is  the  highest,  and  which 
in  the  long  run  will  be  most 
lucrative.  Mankind  likes  amuse- 
ment, but  it  has  a  positive  passion 
for  satire.  If  you  make  your  cha- 
racters lifelike,  and  at  the  same  time 
utterly  contemptible  and  ridiculous. 
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you  are  sure  o£  a  good  market  for 
jour  works ;  bnt  it  is  only  by  real 
genius  that  this  can  be  done. 
Every  one,  I  suppose,  meets  people 
sach  as  one  reads  of  in  Vanity 
Fair  and  Fendermis,  and  in  his 
secret  heart  and  half  unconsciously 
lavffhs  and  sneers  at  their  follies 
or  tneir  vices ;  but  he  has  no  satis- 
&ction  in  doing  so,  because  not  un- 
derstanding the  precise  grounds  on 
which  he  does  it,  or  not  being  able 
to  express  them  in  a  popular  and 
effective  manner,  he  cannot  com- 
municate with  others  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  so  obtain  their  sympathy. 
The  secret  of  success  in  a  great 
author  is,  that  he  supplies  this 
defect.  He  points  out  to  the  ordi- 
nary individual  the  peculiarities  of 
speech,  gesture,  and  conduct  which 
produced  in  him  the  derisive  feeling 
m  question,  and  by  treating  them 
as  matter  for  ridicule,  both  sym- 
pathizes himself  and  enables  others 
to  sympathize  with  liim.  To  do  this 
thoroughly,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  does 
it,  is  given  to  few.  Vanity  Fair  is 
a  master- work.  Neither  Inackeray 
•himself  nor  any  one  else  has  done 
anything  equal  to  it  in  its  kind. 
We  seem,  not  to  be  reading  about 
people,  but  living  among  them.  It 
XB  not  imitation,  it  is  creation ;  it  is 
not  fiction,  it  is  fact.  Bitter  and 
cynical  enough  it  is ;  but  to  accuse 
a  satirist  of  being  bitter  and  cynical 
is  only  to  say  that  he  is  doing 
efficiently  his  proper  work,  which  is 
that  of  bringing  into  scorn  and  con- 
tempt those  dispositions  and  actions 
which  are  the  reverse  of  what  is 
noble  in  human  nature.  If  indeed 
the  satirist  attributes  to  his  cha- 
racters faults  or  crimes  other  or 
greater  than  those  which  are  found 
by  experience  to  be  incidental  to 
humanity,  he  grievously  errs,  and 
will  infallibly  fail  of  success.  Becky 
Sharp  and  old  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
have  oeen  occasionally  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  from  this  point  of 
view ;  but  the  verdict  of  the  public 
was  ultimately  in  their  favour. 
Execrable  as  they  are,  they  are 
not  unfair  pictures  of  the  form 
which  extreme  selfishness  is  apt  to 
take  in  the  masculine  and  feminine 
natures  respectively^  No  doubt 
that  in  the  exercise  of  his  voca- 
tion a  writer  such  as  Thackeray 
ministers  to  that  loathsome  mix- 


ture of  pride  and  malice  which 
ooUstitutes  the  delight  felt  more  or 
less  by  all  in  the  exposure  of -the 
errors  and  foibles  of  others ;  but  if 
this  is  a  reason  why  such  book» 
ought  not  to  be  written,  it  is  also  a 
reason  against  all  censure  of  that 
which  is  ignoble  and  hypocritical 
and  selfish  and  silly  and  base.  IT 
the  tendency  of  such  writing  is  to 
foster  a  censorious,  uncharitable 
spirit,  and  to  make  the  social  world 
look  uglier  than  it  reaUjr  is,  that  ia 
an  evil  effect  of  it  against  which, 
bath  the  writer  and  the  reader  must 
jealouslj  guard  themselves,  and  not 
one  which  should  deter  a  man  from, 
chastising,  if  he  can,  with  a  scorpion- 
lash,  the  frivolities  and  vulgarisms 
and  vices  of  his  age.  It  is  dirty 
work,  and.  there  is  a  good  deal  less^ 
love  than  admiration  in  the  feeling 
which  you  have  towards  the  man 
who  does  it  well;  nevertheless,  if 
he  carefully  avoids  aU  libel  on 
humanity,  and  shrinks  with  horror 
from  anything  like  irreverent  treat- 
ment ot  that  which  is  really  noble 
and  pure  and  true,  he  ia  without 
doubt  a  benefactor  to  mankind. 

Of  novels  proper,  or  books  claim- 
ing to  be  such,  there  has  been  since- 
the  days  of  Scott .  a  constantly  in- 
creasing supply,  till  imagmary 
heroes  have  become  much  com- 
moner than  real  ones,  and  there  is* 
a  great  deal  more  love  in  fiction 
than  there  is  in  fact.  And  this, 
perhaps,  was  natural  enough.  The 
idea  once  started,  it  seems  so  easr 
to  write  a  novel.  Absolutely  all 
that  seems  requisite  is  leisiure  and 
pens  and  paper.  Unless  you  are 
dull  or  practical  to  an  inconceiv- 
able degree,  to  make  an  interesting 
hero  and  a  *  charming '  heroine,  and 
group  round  them  a  set  of  accessory 
characters  drawn  from  your  owa 
experience  of  life,  must  surely  be  a» 
labour  of  love ;  and  when  you  think, 
of  the  thrilling  incidents  you  can  in- 
troduce, and  of  all  the  wise  and  witty 
and  original  remarks  on  men  and 
manners  which  you  will  throw  in» 
you  feel  that  success  is  certain.  And 
yet  how  many  good  novels  have  we 
— ^how  many  even  *  readable '  ones  P 
Our  readable  novelists,  living  and 
writing  at  the  present  time,  may  be 
counted  on  our  fingers;  and  our 
really  good  novelists,  so  living  and 
writing,  cannot  be  counted  at  all — 
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for  tliey  are  not.  Positirely,  so  fiur 
as  I  Imow,  th^re  liTea  not  the  man 
who  baa  written  a  thoroughly  good, 
as  distinct  from  a  *  readable'  novel;,, 
except  Sir  Edward  Bnlwer  Lytton ;: 
and  he  has  been  ibr  acwie  time 
doing  kis  best  to  neutralise  the  deed 
by  writing  saperlativeJy  bad  cmes- 
Bidwer,  I  say,  has  writfces.  a  good 
nov^el,  and  that  more  t,han  onee; 
bat  it  was  before  he  faneied  htim»elf 
a  pi^osopher,  and  exeiianp^ed  the 
worship  of  truth  and  beanfcy  for 
ffaii  of  The  Beantihil  and  The  Tr«te. 
J^eikam  was  finely  coneeiTed  and 
admirably  execicted,  and  the  eoii* 
nge  and  streufl^th  of  the  pinn^pal 
charaeter  were  thrown  into  grand  re^ 
Hef  by  his  effem inate  dandyism.  In 
J^oful  CHfford  there  was  a  comoiand 
of  spirit-stfrrrn^  narratioffc  and  a 
dramatic  skili  which  have  not  oltes 
been  surpassed;  and  in  Mmgene 
Aram  the  terrible  subject — a  man. 
of  refined  educati(m  and  eatal^iabed 
charaeler  with  a  isurder  on  Ms 
flonl — is  managed  with  a  power  and 
success  that  remimd  us  of  the€hreek 
tragedians.  In  Blenzi  ssid  tbe  Lasi 
jyays  q^  Pompeii  poetic  Imguage 
and  gorgeous  imagery  eOmpensated 
in  8c»ne  degree  for  want  of  mtrinsie 
interest  and  force;  bat  then  came 
the  nnhappy  turn  of  affairs  whidx 
g^ve  us  the  sentiinentalidm  aad 
transeendentaliam  of  NiffM  aitd 
Morning,  JSrme^t  Maliravert,  and 
AUce  or  the  Miftieriet,  Of  The 
Caxtons,  My  N&oel^  and  Whai  will 
Me  do  vUk  It  ?  what  la  to  be  said  ? 
Two  oi  them  are  in  a  style  stre-  ^ 
nnously,  if  not  rery  snccessfully,  " 
imitative  o!  Sterne ;  aad  aU  three 
are  read  by  the  public  with  an 
aridity  illustratiye  of  the  stubborn 
Titali^  with  which  a  literary  repu- 
tation, once  made,  mil  resist  the 
moat  deadly  attacks  even  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Since  the  *  golden  prime'  of  Bnl- 
wer'a  genhis  it  is  difficult  indeed 
to  find  a  reaUy  good  norel.  Unless, 
perbap8»  Cyril  Thornton,  I  camiot 
tbink  of  one  which  is  of  masculine 
anthorship.  Mr.  Disraeli's  norels 
were  practical  jokes  —  successful 
experiments  on  the  bad  taste  of  a 
not  infallible  public  Of  other 
'readaUe*  novelists — and  be  it  al- 
ways remembered  that  to  be  read- 
able is  no  small  distinction — ^Ward 
it    weak    and    finical,    Theodore 


Hook  a  elever  writer  of  narrative 
^urce,  Harrison  Ainsworth  an  ex- 
pert manipulator  of  the  Newgale 
Qalendar,  In  later  times  we  have 
had  novels  (as,  for  i^tance.  War* 
ren*s  Ten  Thousand  a  Year)  show-^ 
ing  power  and  originality  and 
fflititled  to  rank  high  among  the 
readablea,  and  one  or  two  whiek. 
lode  as  if  their  authors  might  at 
some  time  or  other  soar  into  the 
diinly-peopied  empyrean  of  '  good 
novels  ;*  but  certainly  there  is  not 
one  of  these  which  can  hope  for 
immortality. 

Deep  m  the  heart  of  maseulimr 
hsmaoity  lies  a  profotmd  contempt 
for  fenunine  writers  g^seraHy,  and 
especially  for  feminine  noveliats. 
Ladjr  novelists  (it  is  supposed)  must 
necessarily  write  silly  novels ;  and 
certainlv  general  propositions  aro 
every  day  asserted  and  beliered 
which  are  founded  upon  a  &r  leaa 
com|dete  induction  than  that  br 
which  this  doctrine  ia  snstaiaed. 
And  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  (ex- 
dnding  Scott,  who  wrote  not  novels , 
but  romances,  and  excepting  Bui- 
wer)  the  beat  novels  of  our  century 
have  been  written  by  ladies,  Misa 
Xdgewortb  and  Miss  Austen  led  the 
way.  The  former  ie  pretty  well 
foi^tten  now,  and  t  have  no 
desire  to  revive  her  memory;  but 
Miss  Austen  is  the  idol  of  a 
numerous  band  of  enthusmstic 
devotees.  To  me  this  adm'iratioa 
of  Miss  Austen's  novels  seems  a 
mystery  whic^  must  be  classed 
with  that  of  which  Gcorjje  Selwyn 
looked  to  futurity  for  a  solution — 
the  reason  why*  boots  are  always 
made  too  tight.  Take  her  Emma 
for  a  specimen.  Emma  is  a  young 
lady  about  whom*  when  we 
have  read  the  book,  we  have 
really  no  distinct  idea  of  any  kind* 
except  that  she  was  rather  pretty, 
rather  goodnatured,  rather  dutifuC 
and  very  prudent.  She  has  an  old 
father,  the  salient  point  of  whose 
character  is  that  he  talks  a  good 
deal  about  the  weather  and  tiia 
wholesomes,  all  his  other  qualitiea 
being  entirely  negative ;  and  three, 
lovers,  of  whom,  having  prudently 
r^ected  first  the  prig  and  then  the 
rouS,  she  prudently  marries  the 
richest  and  most  sensible,  whom  w^e 
are  further  expected  to  admire  be- 
cause he  did  not  declare  his  passion 
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till  lie  saw  the  stage  was  clear.  The 
by-play  of  this  exciting  plot  consists 
of  interminable  discussions  about 
such  subjects  as  the  weather,  or  the 
next  county  ball,  or  the  conduct  of 
somebody  (I  think  the  rotbS  lover) 
in  going  up  to  London  for  a  day  to 
have  his  nair  out.  Of  course  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  novel  with  such  a 
plot  might  have  been  made  interest- 
ing. If,  for  instance,  the  prig  had 
been  drawn  like  the  younger  Pitt 
Orawley,  or  the  roue  like  Sawdon, 
T^e  should  have  forgivea  a  great 
deal.  But  the  prig  is  only  the  con- 
ventional outline  of  the  character, 
and  the  rov€  the  mere  'walking 
gentleman*  of  the  play.  As  to  style 
I  find  no  fault  with  Miss  Austen. 
She  writes  in  plain,  quiet,  har- 
monious English  the  dullest 
stories  that  ever  were  conceived. 
It  is  not  that  *  thrilling '  incidents 
are  required  to  make  a  good  novel. 
If  the  exciting  part  of  the  story 
were  eliminated  from  the  Vicar  of 
TFa^^^,  and  the  incident  left  as 
t-ame  as  that  of  Miss  Austen,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  would,  I  think, 
be  improved ;  it  would  at  all  events 
still  remain  as  delightful  a  book  as 
ever  charmed  and  solaced  the  soul 
of  man.  Since  Miss  Austen  we 
have  had  several  'readable*  lady- 
novelists  ;  and  the  best  of  them,  I 
think,  is  Mrs.  Gore,  who  is  remark- 
able above  all  the  daughters  of  Eve 
for  her  knowledge  of  London  so- 
ciety, and  especially,  strange  to  say, 
of  the  habits  of  London  *  men  about 
town.*  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
in  my  life  experienced  so  great  a 
surprise  as  in  finding  that  Cecil  was 
written  by  a  lady.  There  are  one 
or  two  novels  by  Lady  Georgina 
Fullarton  which  show  power  and 
passion  almost  enough  to  lift  them 
above  the  'readable*  order,  and  gave 
hopes  that  she  might  do  something 
really  great,  or  would  have  given 
them,  but  that  her  second  novel  was 
inferior  to  her  first ;  and  very  much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Miss 
Kavanagh,  who  has  given  signs  of 
something  not  unlike  real  genius 
and  knowledge  of  her  art.  The 
author  of  the  Heir  ofRedclyffe  is 
scarcely  to  be  called  a  novelist  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  but 
in  her  elaborate,  minute,  and  careful 
pictures  of  domestic  life  we  have 
^  and  there  a  central  or  promi- 


nent figure  as  nobly  conceived  as 
any  which  our  literature  can  show.  . 
I  said  that  (excepting  Bulwer) 
the  best  novelists  of  our  century 
have  been  lady-novelistfl.  I  go 
further,  and  say  that  the  best  novel 
of  our  century  has  been  written 
by  a  lady  in  her  teens.  If  you 
doubt  this,  read  Jane  Eyre  over 
again ;  for  of  course  you  have  read, 
it  once.  It  is  written  with  the  in- 
stinctive and  consummate  power  of 
real  commanding  genius.  Every 
line  is  drawn  and  every  touch  laid 
on  with  the  ease  and  precision  of  a 
master-hand.  It  was  no  elaborate 
complication  of  a  skilfully  devised 
story — no  gradually  and  pahifully 
unravelling  web  of  treachery  or 
crime — no  phantasmagoria  of  intri- 
cately-connected characters  flitting 
ever  before  the  bewildered  brain,  of 
the  unhappy  reader — that  made 
this  young  school-girl  immortal.  A. 
forlorn  governess,  whose  master 
falls  in  love  w4th  her,  his  wife  iu  & 
state  of  hopeless  insanity  being 
secreted  in  his  house  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  but  himself 
and  one  servant,  was  the  material 
on  which  she  worked.  Not  a  very- 
promising  one  for  feeble  or  second- 
rate  faculties,  but  which,  in  the 
hands  of  real  genius,  was  certain  of 
success.  Never  was  the  growth  of 
love  described  with  a  more  subtle 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  a 
woman*8  heart — never  were  terror. 

Sain,  remorse,  and  the  fearful  con- 
iot  of  principle  with  temptation, 
described  with  a  more  sublime  yet 
simple  truth.  There  is  but  one  otuer 
modem  novel,  I  think,  equal  in  power 
to  this,  in  which,  indeed,  the  power 
is  almost  Titanic,  and  the  great 
passions,  terribly  real  and  life-like, 
stalk  about  and  josl^e  one  another 
in  all  their  naked  deformity ;  and 
that  is  written — ^by  whom  does  the 
reader  think  P— by  another  young 
girl  scarcely  out  of  the  school-room, 
a  daughter  of  the  same  strangely- 
gifted  house.  Wuthering  Heights^ 
considering  its  authorship,  I  look 
upon  as  the  greatest  intellec- 
tual prodigy  that  the  world  ha» 
seen.  It  was  not  very  successful, 
for  it  had  not  the  constructive  art 
of  Jane  Eyre,  Though  there  are 
terrible  incidents,  '  plot*  of  the 
story  there  is  none ;  but  as  a  picture 
of  fierce  and  strong  human  nature. 
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utterly  untutored  and  untamed,  left 
to  run  wild  in  the  gloomy  loneliness 
of  a  farm  on  the  northern  moors, 
it  \»  marvellous,  *  Surely/  I  have 
heard  it  said,  'there  never  were 
such  people,  at  least  let  us  hope  not.' 
For  myself,  I  fully  believe  there 
have  been  such  people,  and  more- 
over, that  they  are  orawn  from  the 
life ;  but  at  all  events  these  cha- 
racters, •  dowered  with  the  hate  of 
ii&te,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of 
love,'  are  such  as  this  young  girl 
knew,  by  the  infallible  genius  that 
was  in  ner,  might  and  would  exist 
ander  certain  conditions  of  life  and 
action.  It  is  a  fearful  picture,  but 
it  is  drawn  with  a  deep  miraculous 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

Of  historians,  the  three  whom  the 
world  ranks  most  highly  are  Hallam, 
Macaulay,  and  Canyle;  and  these 
three  seem  to  have  been  given  to 
US  for  the  purpose  of  showing  in 
how  different  ways  .history  may  be 
written.  Mr.  Hallam,  with  a  style 
•chaste  even  to  prudery,  and  a  judg- 
ment impartial  almost  to  a  fault ; — 
thoughtful,  indeed,  but  thoughtful 
only  about y^tc^f;  treating  all  actions 
ana  events  as  matters  of  course 
neither  strange,  nor  startling,  nor 
affecting,  and  important  only  as 
^eneratmg  certain  other  facts  which 
we  call  social  and  political  results  ; 
— so  dry  and  cold  that  you  shrink 
from  contact  with  him,  yet  so  useful 
and  so  sound  that  you  avoid  it  aty our 
peril.  Lord  Macaulay,  the  stately 
yet  impetuous  march  of  whose  clear 
and  brilliant  narrative,  coruscating 
with  well-polished  epigram  and 
nicely-poised  antithesis,  'all  clin- 
quant, all  in  gold,'  carries  you  on 
with  it  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
yet  wearies  you  at  last  by  the  very 
monotony  of  its  elaborate  excellence 
and  the  studied  modulation  of  its 
vigorous  and  ringing  tread; — Macau- 
lay, with  a  keen  eye  for  the  pictu- 
resque, and  a  large  share  of  that  sort 
of  poetic  feeling  which  attained  its 

Srfection  in  Scott,  recognising  (like 
allam)  the  importance  of  events 
in  their  social  and  political  aspect, 
and  also  (unlike  Hallam)  strongly 
affected  by  incidents  in  themselves, 
provided  they  are  out  of  the  common 
way,  but  seeing  little  to  wonder  at 
or  to  weep  over  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  that  sorrowful  mystery, 
the  life  of  man,  looking  scarcely  be- 


yond the  surface  of  things — ^hating 
all  philosophies  except  those  which 
minister  to  material  welfare,  des- 
pising ethics,  sneering  at  meta- 
physics, barely  tolerating  creeds, 
and  distributing  praise  or  blame 
without  hesitation  and  without  stint 
under  a  strong  party  bias  and  from 
a  standard  of  morality  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  conventional  kind. 
And  Mr.  Carlyle — what  shall  we  say 
of  Carlyle  P — writing  an  English 
exclusively  his  own,  part  German, 
part  clasfiiioal,  part  colloquial,  part 
poetical — in  itself  a  wonderful  crea- 
tion of  genius,  startling  indeed  to 
Edinburgh  reviewers  of  the  *  able 
article'  order,  and  to  old  ladies  who 
have  'no  patience  with  such  non- 
sense,' but  digging  up  as  it  were 
and  bringing  to  light  from  th^ 
depths  of  our  glorious  language  a 
power  and  a  beauty  unknown  before 
— valuing  events  not  for  the  jjolitical 
or  social,  but  for  the  human  interest 
that  is  in  them,  and  looking  upon 
every  action  or  event  however  or- 
dinary with  intense  interest,  curi- 
osity, and  almost  awe,  as  matter  for 
wonder,  laughter,  or  tears ;  as  '  a 
strange  fact,  not  an  unexampled 
one,  for  the  strangest  of  all  animals 
is  man ;'  with  a  humour  exuberant 
enough  to  rob  history  of  her  dig- 
nity, and  a  pathos  and  earnestness 
deep  enough  to  restore  it  to  her  ten- 
fold ;  with  a  jealous  and  passionate 
love  and  a  quick  and  steady  discern- 
ment of  all  that  in  human  action  is 
lovely  and  true  and  great,  and  a 
graphic  power  which  causes  scenes 
and  persons  to  live  and  move  before 
us  as  they  never  lived  in  history  till 
now ;  with  a  turn  of  mind  singu- 
larly unjudicial,  yet  a  judgment  of 
character  eminently  impartial  be- 
cause of  the  marvellous  insight 
which  ho  possesses  into  the  secret 
chambers  of  the  human  heart.  No 
question  but  of  the  three  Carlyle 
comes  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  perfect 
history ;.  and  that  is  because  Carl3'le 
is  a  poet.  Poetry,  indeed,  is  not 
history,  nor  is  history  poetry ;  and 
yet  it  is  eternally  true  that,  except 
by  a  poet,  no  perfect  history  can  be 
written.  For  whatever  other  faculty 
she  may  require  besides  the  poetic, 
a  perception  of  the  true  character 
of  events  under  all  the  aspects  in 
which  they  would  present  them- 
selves to  the  most  perfectly  organized 
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knmaa  intellect,  a  perception,tliiit  is, 
o£iheirpoeiic  va/n^yisessential  to  per- 
fect history.  And  in  this  respect  Mr. 
Carlyle  stands  far  indeed  afaoTe  Hal- 
lam  and  Macaulay,  Instances  of  this 
there  can  be  no  need  togiTe;ibr  proof 
of  it  yon  have  only  toopenany  page  of 
the  ircTick  Bevolmtion  or  Frederick 
the  Great.  Take  the  defence  of  the 
Toilenes  by  the  Swiss  Guards.  The 
whole  scene  is  brought  so  riridly 
before  you  that  you  see  and  almost 
fe^  it — the  onward  surging  of  tiie 
maddened  mnititade,  and  the  ter- 
rible recoilrof  its  foremost  thousands 
as  erer  and  anon  a  sheet  of  quick 
bright  flame,  followed  by  a  long 
steady  roll,  gleams  out  from  the 
'red  Swiss  rock'  that  bars  their 
onset;  and  if  this  were  all,  perhaps 
Macaulay  might  have  succeeded, 
not  so  well,  certainly,  but  (let  us  say) 
half  as  well.  But  wliat  Lord  Macau- 
lay  could  not  have  done  was  to  show 
us,  standing  at  a  little  distance,  a 
thin  pale  Individual,  looking  calmly 
and  critically  on  that  scene  of 
chaotic  murder  and  madness,  and 
thinking,  in  the  passionless  presence 
of  mind  that  made  Marengo  and 
Austerhtz,  that  'if  they  hs^  been 
properly  commanded,  the  Swiss 
would  have  won.'  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  individual 
was  there ;  but  (miy  a  man  who  had 
<Siu^t  the  true  historic  spirit  could 
have  made  so  much  use  of  him.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  obtain  some  idea 
of  how  history  ought  and  also  of 
how  it  ought  not  to  be  written, 
let  him  read  with  the  first  object 
Carlyle's  account  of  the  Prench 
Hevolution  and  with  the  second 
Lamartine's. 

It  would  appear  that  to  repeat 
the  trick  which  Boswell  performed 
is  not  given  to  mortals,  and  that 
only  one  good  biography  was  pos- 
sible for  man.  Certainly  our  libra- 
ries do  little  to  satisfy  the  public 
requirements  in  this  direction ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  utilitarian  spirit, 
and  in  spite  of  tliat  loss  of 
individuality  which  is  lamented 
by  Mr.  Mill,*  there  has  been  no 
tune  when  to  all  appearance  people 
were  so  interesting  to  each  other. 
Such  biography  as  can  be  got  is 
swallowed  with  avidity;    and  one 


small  book  (the  Memoir  of  JBedley 
Tiears)  has  had  a  sale  unprece- 
dented  in  the  annals  of  biUiopoly. 
Hie  truth  is,  that  to  write  satisfac* 
torily  the  life  of  a  man  you  must 
either  be  a  BoeweD  or  a  genius.  Of 
Boswell,  Lord  Macaulay  say?  that 
he  was  a  great  writer  because  he 
was  a  fooL  The  meaning  of.thi» 
is  that  Boswell's  simple-minded* 
nesB,  or  (as  we  say)  silliness,  saved 
him  from  the  cynicism  which  is  the- 
bane  of  hero-w<»rship ;  and  hi» 
want  of  that  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  from  which  a  higher 
order  of  mind  is  never  free,  allowed 
him  to  record  without  compune- 
tion  and  in  the  utmost  detai] 
every  incident,  however  trifling,  in 
the  life  of  his  idol,  as  if  it  was  a 
matter  of  grave  historic  importance. 
The  consequence  is,  that  toe  reader 
finds  before  him  a  vast  mass  o£ 
truthful  materials,  from  which  he 
graduaUy  forms  an  idea  of  Johnson. 
Just  idea  of  Johnson,  or  indeed  any 
idea  at  aU,  except  that  he  was  a 
very  large,  wise,  and  w<mderfnl  man, 
who  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  out  of 
temper  when  you  contradicted  him, 
Boswell  himself  had  not.  A  man 
possessed  of  the  requisite  genius,  oa 
the  other  hand,  would  have  dis- 
carded an  immense  number  of  these 
details ;  but  yet  would  have  so 
manageid  as  to  give  you  his  own  idea 
(and  that  would  have  been  a  true 
one)  of  what  Johnson  really  was  \i\ 
his  outer  and  his  inner  life,  in  his  . 
moments  of  weakness  and  o€ 
strength,  in  appearance  and  reality, 
in  temper,  in  gesture,  in  manner,  in 
cast  of  countenance,  in  heart  and  in 
soul. 

The  requisite  genius,  however, 
and  the  requisite  absence  of  genius, 
which  seem  to  be  the  only  possible 
conditions  of  good  biography,  seem 
also  to  be  the  rarest  of  all  human 
things.  In  our  time  we  have  seve- 
ral *  lives'  and  *  memoirs/  some  of 
them — such  as  those  of  Wilberforce 
and  Arnold — of  the  greatest  inte* 
rest,  for  they  are  of  men  who  have 
leit  their  mark  upon  the  age ;  con- 
scientious, able,  and  admirable 
works  so  far  as  they  go.  and  entitling 
their  authors  to  public  gratitude. 
Mr.Carly  le's  Life  of  Sterling ,  indeed, 
is  something  more  than  this,  and 
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would  seem  to  Awr  -MuA  he  Imh 
within  luBi  (^  f^emermhidx  eould 
hsLwe  gnr^n  us  wider  favourable  cir- 
cqjantiniwfm  •omething  like  a  perfect, 
fiaadM>d  'biography.  But  the  usual 
.course  is  by  the  publication  of  let- 
ters or  journals  to  allow  the  patient 
to  write  his  own  life,  some  addition 
being  made  from  the  biographer's 
own  experiences.  Valuable  and  in- 
structive as  some  of  these  memoirs 
are,  they  do  not  approach,  or  even 
profess  to  approach,  the   ideal  of 

Of  books  of  travel  we  have  enough 
and  to  spare.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  whatever  else  is 
difficult,  this  at  least  is  easy.  A  man 
has  only  to  keep  a  note-book  on  his 
travels ;  and  if  his  route  has  been 
through  a  country  not  thoroughly 
known  to  the  all  but  ubiquitous 
Anglo-Saxon,  he  can  round  the  sen- 
tences when  he  gets  home,  and  his 
book  (he  thinks)  is  sure  to  sell. 
And  indeed  there  seems  scarcely 
anything  of  this  kind  that  the  pub- 
lic will  not  buy.  If  you  should 
happen  to  be  travelling  in  a  new 
and  delightful  country  with  a 
thoroughly,  dull,  unsympathetic 
companion,  do  you  care  to  hear  his 
remarks  on  the  various  objects  or 
incidents  which  are  startling,  amus- 
ing, or  delighting  you  P  Kot  at  all ; 
you  fall  back  on  your  cigar-case  and 
your  own  reflections.  Yet  the  pub- 
lic will  read  his  book ;  and  so  per- 
haps will  you,  but  only  from  curio- 
sity to  see  a  refutation  of  the 
Xucretian  axiom,  JEx  nihilo  nihil  Jit, 
for  me,  though  travelling  is  su- 
preme enjoyment,  and  books  of 
travels  are  countless,  it  is  rare 
indeed  to  bo  able  patiently  to  read 
one  through.'  Perhaps  the  best  that 
ever  was  written  is  CJiilde  Harold; 
and  unless  a  man  has  something 
(Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  have 
all)  of  the  Childe  Harold  spirit  in 
him,  he  will  never  do  anything  great 
in  this  kind.  To  make  such  a  book 
interesting,  it  is  above  all  things 
Beeessary  that  the  objects  and  oc- 
currences should  be  treated  suhjec- 
iively.  If  your  narrative  is  a  mere 
statement  of  facts,  it  may  be  inte- 
resting to  the  philosopher;  but  to 
the  general  reader  it  will  be  dull, 
though  the  soil  which  you  have 
trodden  had  never  felt  the  foot  of 
man,  and  the  sights  which  you  have 


seen  were  of  fiibulous  wonder  and 
beauty .  The  author  of  JEothen  knew 
this  well,  and  it  is  the  secret  of  his 
well-earned  success.  It  was  not  the 
facts  and  events  of  his  journey,  but 
their  effects  upon  a  thoughtful  and 
cultivated  English  mind,  which  he 
made  it  his  business  to  describe. 
Of  all  really  good  books  of  travel 
the  same  is  to  be  said.  In  Canon 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine  for 
instance  we  have  carefid  geography, 
full,  minute,  and  faithful  descrip- 
tions of  place  after  place,  and  scene 
after  scene ;  but  it  is  upon  the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  is  written — 
the  poetical,  or  artistic,  or  religious 
susceptibilities  which  it  calls  into 
play — that  the  interest  of  the  book 
depends.  On  this  account  it  \& 
that  such  writers  as  Br.  Living- 
stone and  Mr.  Ellis,  laudable  and 
valuable  as  are  their  efforts  and 
their  works,  are  (except  to  the  scien- 
tific inquirer)  such  painful  and  la-  • 
borious  reading.  Dr.  Livingstone, 
for  inst-ance,  treats  all  his  facts  as  if 
they  were  of  exactly  equal  impor- 
tance, and  tells  you  with  the  same 
statistical  imperturbability  that  the 
thermometer  stood  at  seventy  and 
that  he  was  nearly  shakeu  to  death 
by  a  lion.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
tnat  you  should  always  be  in  a  state  . 
of  rapture ;  and  you  cannot  be  too 
careful,  and  scarcely  too  minute,  in 
your  statements.  What  is  required 
is,  that  whether  in  describing  a  view 
or  expatiating  on  the  habits  of  a 
tribe,  you  should  have  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  facts  witli  which 
you  deal. 

Unquestionably,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  this — may  we 
not  say  of  any? — age  is  Mr.  Euskin. 
He  is,  if  you  like,  not  seldom  dog- 
matic, self-contradictory,  conceited, 
arrogant,  and  absurd;  but  he  is  a 
great  and  wonderful  writer.  He 
has  created  a  new  literature — ^the 
literature  of  art.  No  one  before 
him  had  seriously  attempted  to 
treat  the  study  of  art  as  that  which 
it  really  is — a  philosophy — the  least 
trodden  and  the  most  delightful  of 
all  the  walks  of  science.  Many  be- 
fore had  doubtless  felt,  but  no  one 
before  had  shown  to  the  world,  how 
entirely  and  exclusively  perfection 
in  art  is  founded  upon  truth.  In 
fact  Mr.  Buskin,  properly  speaking, 
does  not  teach  art  at  all,  but  nature. 
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He  lias  done  more  for  art,  perhaps, 
than  has  ever  yet  been  done  by 
man;  but  it  has  been  by  bringing 
men  in  a  serious,  humble,  and 
teachable  spirit  to  nature,  and  giv- 
ing them  something  like  a  true 
idea  of  that  which  at  best  they 
but  dimly  apprehended  before — 
how  awful  and  beautiful  she  is, 
how  full  of  lore  and  sympathy  for 
man,  how  majestic,  how  tender,  how 
holy,  and  how  pure.  You  cannot 
draw  a  tree  (Mr.  Ruskin  says  to 
you) ;  and  why  ?  not  because  you 
nave  not  had,  or  have  not  profited 
by,  drawing-lessons  on  trees,  but 
because  you  have  never  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  a  tree  really 
is.  You  may  feel,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  beautiful,  but  you  have  no  notion 
in  what  its  beauty  consists.  I  will 
try  to  give  you  some  notion.  I 
will  teach  you,  as  it  were,  the 
philosophy  of  its  loveliness  and 
majesty.  I  will  show  you  the 
divine  purpose  that  guided  every 
twig  and  moulded  every  leaf  to- 
wards a  perfect  aggregate  of  har- 
monious form.  I  will  teach  you 
the  moral  of  its  wonderful  struc- 
ture— the  tender  or  solemn  mean- 
ing that  lurks  in  every  streak  of 
light,  or  broods  in  eveiy  depth  of 
sEade.  When  you  really  love  the 
tree  as  it  ought  to  be  loved,  you 
will  have  a  chance  of  drawing  it, 
but  not  till  then.  There  is  some 
possibility  of  people  *  learning  to 
draw*  in  this  way,  whereas  before 
there  was  none.  Unless  drawing 
is  taught  on  this  principle,  the  only 
result  of  teaching  will  be  to  make 
many  bad  artists  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  good  ones.  In  the 
fulfilment  of  his  glorious  mission, 
Mr.  Buskin  has  been  assisted  by 
a  style  singularly  clear,  rich,  and 
powerful.  Every  inventor  of  a  new 
philosophy  has  in  some  sort  to  in- 
vent a  new  vocabulary ;  and  Mr. 
B-uskin's  perfect  command  of  a 
language  surpassing  all  others,  dead 
or  living,  except  Greek,  has  enabled 
him  to  do  this  with  extraordinary 
success.  That  in  the  detail:  of  his 
work  he  is  eminently  inconsistent 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  first 
volume  of  Modern  Painters  is 
partly  intended  to  prove  that  the 
old  masters  knew  nothing  about 
art;  and  when  you  have  read  it, 
you  have  a  greater  veneration  of 


tlie  old  masters  than  ever.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  Mr.  lluskin's  own  prin- 
ciples have  improved  your  liste, 
and  made  you  admire  what  he  him- 
self professes  to  despise.  He  has 
found  out  for  you  some  faults  in 
the  old  masters;  but  he  has  also 
taught  you  to  look  at  nature  ia 
such  a  way  as  to  see  more  of  all 
that  is  admirable  in  her ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  old  masters, 
who  caught  the  spirit  of  nature 
even  where  they  erred  in  the  detail 
of  representation,  are  more  than  ever 
precious  in  your  eyes.  In  one  page 
Mr.  Euskin  will  tell  you  to  copy 
nature  leaf  by  leaf,  and  grain  by 
grain;  in  another  he  will  tell  you 
that  if  you  do  so  you  will  be  quite 
wroiiff.  In  one  chapter  he  will  tell 
you  that  Turner  is  above  all  artists, 
past,  present,  and  to  come;  in. 
another  he  will  tell  you  that  there 
is  no  good  art  but  the  pre- 
Eaphaelite,  which  is  certainly  in 
some  respects  the  very  opposite  of 
Turner.  Yet  for  all  this,  and  for  all 
his  arrogance,  dogmatism,  and  ego- 
tism, he  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  instructive  of  writers ;  and  this 
because  it  is  partly  from  a  zealous 
love  and  a  bold  and  uncompromis- 
ing assertion  of  what  he  believes 
to  be  truth,  that  his  arrogance 
and  dogmatism  arise ;  for  even 
error,  eloquently  advocated  with, 
the  honest  conviction  that  it  is  trudi, 
is  better  than  truth  coldly  believed 
and  languidly  proclaimed. 

JSomeric  Studies  by  the  Eight  , 
Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
There  has  been  no  book  more  note- 
worthy in  this  our  era.  A  states- 
man of  the  latter  days  upon  the 
poet  of  primaeval  times — a  leader  in 
an  age  of  railways,  and  leading 
articles,  and  invitations  to  dinner, 
and  *  having  the  honour  to  be/  upoa 
the  bard  of  times  when  civilizatioa 
had  not  yet  invented  steam-engines 
and  chilled  the  heart,  when  there 
was  more  of  nature  and  less  of  *  re* 
spectability,'  when  thoughts  were 
greater  and  dresses  smaller,  and 
men  walked  this  eartli  in  wonder 
and  delight  at  it«  awful  beauty,  and 
left  no  cards  upon  each  other.  It 
is  a  grand  work,  and  worthy  of  the 
man.  What  zeal,  what  industry, 
what  analytical  power,  what  simple 
majesty  of  energetic  diction — what 
exhaustless  and    passionate  desire 
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to  know !  Mr.  Gladstone  has  dived 
deep  into  the  well  of  Homeric  lore, 
and  has  come  up,  breathless  bat 
triumphant,  with  a  complete  seheme 
of  the  ethics,  the  politics,  the  his- 
tory, the  geography,  the  theology,- 
the  sociology  of  tnat  wonderful  age. 
Kg  doubt  many  of  his  positions 
are  open  to  criticism ;  but  who 
is  there  that  is  ready  to  ent0r  the 
lists  with  himP  and  is  it  not  rather 
a  reflection  on  our  men  of  learning, 
and  long  vacations,  and  quiet  con- 
templative snuggeries  by  the  Isis 
or  the  Cam,  that  this  man  of  com- 
mittee-rooms, and  parliamentary 
divisions,  and  long  speeches,  and 
late  hours  should  have  shown  them 
the  way  over  a  country  which  is 
emphatically  their  ownP 

In  dealing  with  the  greatest  of 
poets,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  avoided  one 
subject,  and  that  is  his  poetry.  That, 
however,  is  a  subject  which  nothing 
short  of  absolute  genius  is  qualified 
to  handle.  To  write  on  Homer  the 
poet,  a  man  must  be  a  poet  himself. 


Charles  James  Fox  (who  closed  a 
life  anything  but  philosophic  in  that 
calm  dignity  of  classic  contempla- 
tion which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  wise  and 
good)  coc^uetted  with  it  a  little,  and 
gave  indications  of  real  aptitude  for 
^e  business,  as  any  one  who  reads 
the  fourth  volup;>e  of  Lord  John 
Kussell's  Memoirs  and  Correspond 
dence  of  Fox  may  see.  Could  Mr; 
Gladstone  have  done  much  in  this 
direction  P  Possibly.  Yet  in 
his  book  there  are  appearances 
which  would ,  lead  us  to  supposed 
that,  as  a  guide  to  the  glory 
and  beauty  of  Homeric  writ,  he 
would  be  not  seldom  at^  fault. 
For  instance,  there  is  in  the  sixth 
Jliad  the  well-known  comparison 
of  Paris,  armed  and  mounting  the 
walls  of  Troy  before  rushing  into 
the  fight,  to  a  horse  which  has 
broken  loose — a  comparison  elabo- 
rated in  half-a-dozen  lines  of  con- 
summate §ipirit  and  beauty,  and 
concluding  thus : — 


*Qq  vioQ  ILpidftoio  Hdpig  Kara  Jlepydfjiov  aKprjc 
Ttvxifri^  iraft^aivtaVf  iitrr  ijXsKTutpf  iirepaivu 
KayxaX6u>v. 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  discovered  that 
the  same  simile  is  applied  in  another 
place  to  Hector ;  and  unable  to 
oelieve  that  Homer  could  have 
placed  Paris  even  to  this  extent  on 
a  level  with  Hector,  he  is  convinced 
(he  says)  that  rfXeicrcop  ought  to  be 
translated  'a  cock,'  and  not  Hhe 
sun,'  which  is  the  sense  usually 
given  to  it.  Translate  it  'a  cock' 
(says  Mr.  Gladstone),  and  see  the 
wonderful  genius  of  Homer.  Hav- 
ing compared  Paris  to  a  horse  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  speed,  he  feels 
he  has  been  too  kind  to  him,  and 
so  'modifies'  the  comparison  by 
giving  him  the  gait  of  a  cock ;  the 
final  result  of  which  is,  that  Paris 
is  likened  to  some  nondescript  ani- 
mal between  a  horse  and  a  cock, 
half  quadruped  and  half  biped,  half 
gallop  and  naif  strut.  If  Homer 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  disen- 
chanting his  readers,  and  delibe- 
rately disfiguring  his  own  similes  in 
this  way,  he  wo\3d  never  have  lived 
to  be  revised  by  Pisistratus.  I  am 
not  saying  that  e&o-r''  ^Xexreop  cannot 
by  any  possibility  mean  *a  cock' 
(indeea  1  must  admit  that  in  an 
intensely  mediseval  paraphrase  in 
which  my  edition  rejoices,  *  tanquam 


gallus*  is  the  rendering) ;  but  I  do 
most  confidently  assert  that,  if  this 
be  its  meaning,  the  comparison  was 
intended  rather  to  increase  than  to 
dimiilish  our  admiration  for  Paris, 
and  that  the  idea  of  'modifying' 
the  first  simile  by  the  second  never 
could  for  one  moment  have  entered 
the  Homeric  brain. 

'  There  is  another  symptom  which 
is  also  ominous.  Mr.  Glhdstone 
feebly  dissents  from,  or  rather  hesi- 
tatingly holds  the  bottle  to,^r. 
Euskin  in  his  attack  on  Homer's 
sense  of  the  picturesque.  *  Homer,' 
says  Mr.  Euskin,  *  has  no  trace  of 
feeling  for  what  we  call  the  pic- 
turesque ;*  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
though  he  says  that  he  thinks  this 
proposition  *  cannot  be  maintained,' 
eviaently  supposes  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Now 
this  asseveration  I  take  to  be 
one  of  the  most  audacious  that  ever 
was  hazarded,  even  by  Mr.  Euskin. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  read  Homer,  but 
then  it  was  with  philosophic  eyes ; 
Mr.  Euskin  can  never  have  read  him 
at  all,  at  least  since  he  left  school.  If 
he  had,  he  would  never  have  given 
utterance  to  this  stupendous  faflacy . 
I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
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the  lore  of  inanimate  nature,  '  of 
what  we  call  the  picturesque/  and 
which  ig  supposed  by  some  to  be 
peculiar  to  our  own  age,  is  one  of 
the  choicest  gifts  and  most  precious 
4sharacteristic8  of  Homer ;  that  he 
sung  the  sea  infinitely  better  than 
Milton,  Byron,  Coleridge,  or  Barry 
Cornwall;  that  he  loved  a  river 
better  than  Shakspeare,  and  a 
mountain  better  than  Scott ;  and 
that  though  in  his  worship  of  nature 
he  was  not  morbidly  microscopic, 
he  has  done  more  to  enshrine  her  in 
the  hearts  of  men  than  any  poet 
since  his  time.  Shall  I  be  expected 
to  prove  tkisP  I  should  have 
thought  that  to  any  reader  of 
Homer  it  was  sel^evident.  I 
should  have  tlionght  that  there  had 
been  times  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  enchanted  by  some  mood  or 
aspect  of  nature  more  than  usually 
delightful,  has  gone  to  Homer  for 
fijfmpathy  and  sanction  in  his  adora- 
tion and  bis  love;  that  the  calm 
beauty  of  some  winding  river  has  re- 
called to  him  the  divine  Seamander 
threading  its  flowery  plain,  or  the 
Peneus  with  its  silver  rapids  ;  that 
lie  has  felt,  as  he  gazed  from  the 
short  soft  turf  of  some  English  cliff 
on  the  glorious  expanse  of  the  sea, 
wondering  at  the  strange  loveliness 
of  its  changing  colours  and  listening 
with  awe- struck  rapture  to  ite 
'^  solemn  noise,'  that  there  are  no 
epithets  but  those  Homeric  ones, 
otvo^,  io€ibrjs  hrpvy€TOS^  fioBvppoos, 
Tro\v<f>\oiaPost  and  the  rest,  that  will 
do  justice  to  its  attributes ;  that 
when  his  sight  has  lost  itself  in  the 
woo^d  dells  and  sunny  terraces 
and  gleaming  waterfalls  of  some 
great  mountain  side,  it  has  been  to 
such  adjectives  as  voKtnrrvxos,  civo* 
a-itfnJXXos,  and  iroKviriBa^,  that  lie  has 
recurred  for  a  faithful  expression  of 
its  marvellous  beauty ;  or  that,  rais- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  calm,  cold,  silent 
grandeur  of  the  snowy  ridge  aboye, 
where  it  runs  sharp  and  clear  along 
the  luminous  sky,  he  has  been  re- 
minded of  the  scene  which  Homer 


imagined,  when  like  a  silvery  Ta« 
pour  floating  up  from  the  blue 
^gean  Thetis  glided  to  the  knees 
of  Jove,  to  win  him  to  her  mater- 
nal purpose  by  her  blandishments 
and  her  Deauty,  as  he  sat  apart  from 
the  gods  in  colossal  and  moody 
majesty — 
^   CLKporary   Kopv^y  iroXvdeipaios 

OvX^flfTOlO. 

The    modem   poet   whom   Mr. . 
Buskin    most    commends    for   his 
thorough  objective  love  of  the  inani- 
mate picturesque  is  Scott     Now 
the  great  charm  of  Scott,  considered 
as  a  priest  of  nature,  rests  not  so 
much  upon  a  few  elaborate  descrip- 
tions or  particular  scenes,  as  upon 
the  graphic  epithets  and  masterly 
touches  with  which  he  is  perpetually 
colouring    the    places    which    the 
course  of  his  narrative  leads  him  to 
mention.  Here  is  a  good  illustratioa 
of  what  I  mean : — 
Nor  faster  through  thy  hjeathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze. 
*  •  «  ♦ 

The  signal  rouaed  to  martial  coil. 
The  fuUen  margin  of  Loch  Voil ; 
Waked  atill  Loch  Doile,    and    to    its 

source, 
Alarmed,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  coune  : 
Then  southward  held  its  rapid  road 
Adoun  Stratbgartney's  valley  hroad. 

It  is  *  old  Melros,' '  fair  Tweed,'  the 

*  wild  and  willowed  shore*  of  Teviot, 

*  Dry  den's  groves  of  oak,*  *  cavemed 
Hawthomden,*  *  sweet  BowhilU' 
'  Cheviot's  mountains  lone,'  '  Glea- 
artney's  hazel  shade,'  *  lovely  Lock 
Achray ,'  *  Loch  Yennachar  in  silver 
flowed,*  'the  Trossach's  shaggy 
glen,'   'Benharrow's  shingly  side,* 

*  grey  Stirling,*  *the  storm-swept 
Orcades  ;*  and  from  these  and  in- 
numerable other  epithets  of  the 
kind,  at  least  as  mueh  as  from  his 
finished  delineations  of  scenery,  pro- 
ceeds our  idea  of  Scott's  feeling  for 
the  picturesque.  Now  it  is  in  this 
respect,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
other,  that  Scott  most  resembles 
Homer.  Take  the  following  as  one 
among  a  multitude  of  instances  :-— 


JLapdafivXriv,  ^^owtiv  re,  rat  'Ipffv  ironfe^^at^ 
^pdg  re  Zo^^^f^Ct  ^^  *Av9fjpav  ^aOvXiifiop, 
KaXijv/  AivtiaVf  Kai  JlT}bairov  dfiireXoBtrarq^v, 
TLdvai  S*  lyydc  aXbg  vidrai  IIvXov  tiiiaOokvTOQ, 


In  the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  as 
indeed  throughout  Homer,  a  place 
is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  witkout 


some  admirably  choaen  epithet 
which,  as  if  by  magic,  gives  ns  tke 
peculiar  character  of  its  scenery. 
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Thas  we  have  ^Afyyos  h  'Imro^rw^ 
i^ur€\o€9r  'Eiridavpov,  Hvpfiairov  dp^ 
Oepukpra,  Urfktov  tlvoa-i^Mop,  rroXv- 
widaKOf  Idiy^,  treXvrpripmva  re  M^eacrrfv, 
\*  abounding  in  dovefi*  is  the  only 
venderiDg  of  tkis  ezquieite  adjective 
possible  for  our  ciumsy  langimge), 
YrogrXajcio  vXi^airff,  vokwrraiPvXap 
^Apanftfy  apyofotvra  XvtuivTov  (compare 
Byron's  *  whose  far  white  wails 
along  them  shine*),  'Op;^f^i«i/oy  aroXv- 
fujXou,  TfU€fiO€(raap  'Etfi<nrrf»,  MavriMei| 
^paT€iprf,  But  of  all  inanimate  things 
that  Homer  loved,  a  river  was  to 
him  the  dearest.  He  cannot  name 
one  but  he  must  apply  to  it  some 
term  of  tenderness  or  admiration. 
It  is  ifi€f}Tos,  it  is  Stos,  it  is  €vpp€tos^ 
it  is  KoXXippoos — he  loves  it  in  every 
phase   of  its  winding  course,  and 


every  humour  of  its  changeful 
waters ;  and  this  too  is  a  peculiarity 
in  which  he  resembles  and  surpasses 
Scott. 

As  to  Homer's  feeling  for  thd 
sea,  Mr.  Kuskin  paradogmotizes  in 
a  manner  still  more  outrageous. 
'Homer,*  he  says,  *cuts  off  from 
the  material  object  tiie  sense  of 
something  living,  and  fashions  it 
into  a  great  abstract  image  of  a 
sea-power.*  Mr.  Gladstone  first 
partially  assents  to  this  wonderful 
statement,  and  then  proceeds  com^ 
pleteiy  to  demolish  it.  The  in- 
stances which  he  gives  are  to  the 
point;  but  Uiey  are  not  required 
by  the  most  ordinarily  attentive 
reader  of  Homer.  For  myself,  I 
M'ill  cite  only  this  one — 


And  I  challenge  Mr.  Euskin  to 
produce  anything  from  any  modem 
poet  at  all  approaching  it  in  truth 
and  beauty.  If  Mr.  Kuskin  would 
oarefully  read  Homer,  he  would  not 
only  retract  this  monstrous  paradox 
of  his,  but  would  greatly  improve 
liis  own  taste,  and  so  add  to  the 
large  debt  of  public  gratitude  which 
is  his  due. 

Though  we  are  a  practical  we  are 
not  an  un poetical  g^eneration;  andyet 
in  my  judgment  we  have  but  one 
living  poet.  Gods,  men,  and  columns 
forbid  us  to  claim  more.  We  have 
verse-writers  innumerable,  and  in 
the  writings  of  a  few  of  them  gems 
of  real  poetry  may  be  discerned  by 
the  practised  eye ;  indeed  we  have 
more  than  one  who,  to  my  thinking, 
may  well  bear  comparison  with  the 
ladies*  darling,  hexametrical  Long- 
fellow. But  as  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer  nor  one  day,  so 
likewise  one  or  two  or  even  several 
instances  of  poetic  wTiting  do  not 
make  a  poet;  and  succeeding  the 
bright  constellation  of  bards  who 
presided  over  the  birth  of  the  cen- 
tury, Alfred  Tennyson  reigns  alone 
in  our  English  sky.  Of  our  other 
candidates  for  immortality,  Mrs. 
Browning,  is  generally  supposed  to 
come  the  nearest  to  him,  if  any  can 

Tou  waot  some  oonifort 
Take  Smith  ;— 

If  this  be  x^etry  there  is  no  such 
thing  M  prose.  This  monoayllabie 
imperative  'Take  Smith,'  outdoes 


be  said  to  be  nearer  than  another 
where  all  are  so  remotely  distant. 
Mrs.  Browning  indeed  has  given 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  may  be, 
potentially,  a  poet — but  actually? 
Well,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 
I  have  read  Aurora  Leigh,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ruskin  *  the  great- 
est poem  of  the  age.'  I  find  in 
it  some  passages  of  great  power, 
and  some  of  much  beauty  and 
tenderness.  But  on  the  whole  I 
cannot  congratulate  the  age.  A 
considerable  portion  of  its  greatest 
poem  is  written  in  verse  which  is 
verse  no  otherwise  than  that  it  will 
scan.  If  I  write  that  a  man  pulled 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief  and 
blew  his  nose,  I  am  not  writing 
poetry:  and  the  matter  is  not 
mended  if  the  statement  is  mads  in 
feet  consisting  each  of  a  short  and  a 
long  syllable.  Johnson's  stanza 
illustrative  of  the  fact  that  verse  is 
not  necessarily  poetry — 

I  put  my  bat  upon  my  head. 
And  walked  into  the  Strand, 

And  there  I  met  another  maji 
Whose  hat  was  in  his  haud^ 

is  full  of  pathos  and  sublimity  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  effusions  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  Muse.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  characteristic  specimen — 
/  shM  leave  you  Smith  : 

aU  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated 
or  imagined  in  his  wildest  moments 
by    the    most    fanatical     disciple 
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of  a  doctrine  which  Wordsworth  termined  to  be  ori^nal  and  forcible 

preached    but    was     wise    enough  that  she  becomes  offensive.     The 

rarely  to  practise.    It  is  prose  seve-  ear,  the  taste,  the  feelings  of  her 

ral  degrees  beyond  proof.      It  is  readers  are  by  turns  sacrificed  to 

double-distilled,    concentrated    es-  thisdesperate  determination.  Things 

sence  of  prose.  •  sublime  are  made  ridiculous,  things 

If  Mrs.  Browning  had  erred  only  sacred  profane,  and  things  refined 

in  this  respect,  she  might  perhaps  and  delicate  coarse  and  vulgar,  iot 

have  been  forgiven.    Unfortunately  the  sake  of  it.  Take  the  following  in~ 

this  is  not  the  case.    She  is  so  de-  stances,  among  innumerable  others:. 

He  cross'd  the  hills  on  visits  to  my  Aunt 

A  book  in  one  hand,  mere  statistics  (if 

You  chanc'd  to  lift  the  cover),  count  of  all 

The  gocUs  whose  beards  are  sprontivf/  down  to  hell 

Against  Ood^s  separating  judgment-hour. 

While  tragic  voices  that  clanged  keen  as  swozds, 
Leapt  high  together  with  the  altar- flame 
And  made  the  blue  air  winh : — 

I  never  envied  Graham  his  breadth  of  style. 
Which  gives  you,  vnth  a  random  smutch  or  two 
(Near-sighted  critics  analyse  to  smutch). 
Such  deUcjEkte  perceptions  of  full  hfe. 

The  lion  in  me  felt  the  keeper's  force 
Through  all  its  quivering  dewlaps. 

What '  analysing  to  smutch'  may  Waldemar,  a  rival,  the  gentl)^ 
mean  I  forbear  to  inquire.    To  Lady      Aurora  writes  as  follows : — 

For  which  inheritance  beyond  your  birth, 

You  sold  that  poisonous  porridge  called  your  soul 

This  is  powerful,  and  so  is  Browning  treats  things  sacred,  liere^ 
Billingsgate.  are  a  few  examples.    In  creating 

Of    Uie   mode   in   which   Mrs.      man,  she  says. 

Consummating  himself,  the  Maker  sigh'd. 
As  some  strong  winner  at  the  footrace  sighs 
•  Touching  the  goal : — 

Earth,  she  remarks,  was  shut  up  by  Adam  '  like  a  fakir  in  a  box,' 

A  mere  dumb  corpse,  till  Christ  the  Lord  came  down, 
Uhlock'd  the  doors,  forced  open  the  blank  eyes. 
And  used  his  Jsingly  chrisms  to  straighten  out 
The  leatheiy  tongue  turned  bach  into  the  throat. 

Yet  He  can  pluck  us  from  that  shameful  cross  ; 
God,,  set  our  feet  low  and  our  forehead  high  : 
And  show  us  how  a  man  was  made  to  walk  : — 
Leave  the  lamp,  Susan,  and  go  up  to  bed. 

The  force  of  bathos  could  no  said  nothing  of  plays,  and  of  the 
further  go.  I  said  that  in  this  poem  mysterious  fact  tnat,  with  the  ex- 
there  were  passages  of  power  and  ception  of  *  screaming*  farces  and 
beauty ;  but  if  this  lady  would  do  gorgeous  spectacles,  few  care  to 
herself  justice,  and  occupy  that  write,  or  to  see  them  now.  If 
precise  station  on  Parnassus  for  Shakspeare  had  lived  in  these  days 
which  nature  has  qualified  her,  she  he  would,  I  suppose,  have  written 
must  give  up  altogether  this  trans-  novels,  probably  not  in  monthly 
atlantic  and  otherwise  objectionable  parts.  Upon  this  subject,  as  upon 
style  of  composition.  many  others,  I  would  willingly  have 

Thoughts  about  books  are  pro-  said  something;  but  time  and  space, 

lific     thoughts ;   -the    reproductive  which,     philosophically    speaking, 

principle    is   strong    within    them,  have,  I  am  aware,  no  existence  at 

Writing,  for  instance,  about  poetry  all,  but,  practically  speaking,   are 

reminds    me    of    Shakspeare,  and  very  real  and  embarrassing  entities, 

Shakspeare  reminds  me  that  I  have  interpose  insuperable  objections. 
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A  VISIT  TO  MOUNT  ABAEAT. 


TO  those  who  cannot  at  times 
cheerfully  dispense  with  per- 
sonal comfort  and  conFenienco,  at 
least  according  to  Enp^lish  notions 
on  these  points,  travelling  in  Asia 
Minor  will  prove  a  trial  of  endur- 
ance rather  than  a  source  of  plea- 
sure. And  yet  the  attractions  of 
those  regions  are  many  and  varied. 
Bich  in  historic  associations,  the 
study  of  their  present  condition, 
though  painful,  would  be  interest- 
ing ana  instructive;  while  the 
geologist  and  naturalist  would  there 
find  ample  materials  for  scientific 
investigation. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  cha- 
racter of  these  rambling  notes  to 
enter  upon  learned  dissertations  or 
to  attempt  deep  researches.  Quo- 
tations from  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and 
other  ancient  writei's  on  Asia 
Minor,  might  impress  the  reader 
with  the  idea  of  learning ;  but  they 
would  be  of  little  use  in  helping 
him  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  these  once 
£air  realms.  Modern  writers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  as  yet  but 
glanced  at  the  subject.  Their 
opportunities  of  examining  it  have 
been  few ;  their  observations  super- 
ficial. Heretofore  the  country  has 
been  as  it  were  out  of  the  beaten 
track;  and  until  the  late  Bussian 
war  indued  it  with  a  startling  inte- 
rest, it  was  but  little  known  or 
thought  of  in  Western  Europe. 

As  that  interest  has  not  yet  sub- 
sided, the  experiences  of  a  recent 
sejour  in  those  parts  may  prove 
acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers ; 
and  though  they  do  not  profess  to 
supply  the  grave  deficiency  of  in- 
formation that  prevails  respecting 
a  country  of  such  importance  in 
ancient  times,  yet  they  may  con- 
tribute in  some  degree  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  lately  drawn  to 
it, — an  attention  to  which,  from 
every  consideration,  both  political 
and  ideographical,  it  is  abundantly 
entitled. 

Having  on  a  previous  occasion 
described  the  country  between 
Srzeroum  and  Kyuprikyui,*  let  us 
now  suppose  ourselves  at  Delibaba, 
which  is  about  twenty-eight  miles, 


or  seven  hours,  distant  from  the 
latter  place.  And  here  we  may  ob- 
serve that  throughout  the  Ottoman 
dominions  distances  are  reckoned 
by  hours,  the  measure  of  which 
must  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  topography  of  the  country  and 
to  the  mode  of  travelling.  The 
slow,  uniform  pace  of  the  camel, 
varying  little  on  mountain  or  plain, 
is  said  to  have  suggested  the  origi- 
nal standard,  which  may  be  taken 
at  a  league.  But  in  common 
parlance  the  Jtour  represents  the 
average  distance  that  can  be  tra- 
versed in  that  period.  Conse- 
quently there  are  hours  of  the 
mountain  and  hours  of  the  plain  ; 
the  horseman's  and  the  pedestrian's 
hours ;  the  katirji  (muleteer)  and 
menzil  (courier)  hours.  And  until 
the  traveller  becomes  familiar  with 
these  distinctions,  he  is  likely  to  be 
often  perplexed  by  the  replies  to 
his  inquiries. 

Coming  from  Kyuprikyui  our 
road  lay  through  a  fertile  countrj'', 
which  gradually  losing  its  level 
character,  increased  in  undulating 
inequalities  until  it  blends  with  the 
mountain  slopes.  It  is  intersected 
by  some  deep  ravines  and  valleys 
through  which  the  southern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Arras  find  a  channel ; 
and  thriving  villages  are  found  at 
short  intervals,  all  of  which  are 
inhabited  by  Armenians. 

Delibaba  is  six  miles  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arras,  in  a  shel- 
tered situation  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bingol  Mountains.  Nearly  sur- 
rounded by  au  amphitheatre  of 
rocky  heights,  all  the  approaches 
from  the  east,  south,  and  west  are 
by  narrow  and  tortuous  passes,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  force  against 
a  resolute  enemy,  however  small 
his  numbers.  A  scanty  stream 
cominjj  from  the  Bingol  Mountains 
waters  and  fertilizes  this  position, 
and  then  pursues  its  course  through 
an  opening  in  the  heights  to  the 
Arras.  Within  the  amphitheatre 
all  the  available  land  is  turned  to 
good  account  for  wheat,  barley,  and 
vegetable  gardens ;  while  to  the 
north-east  the  ground,  rising  to  a 
high  level,  stretches  away  for  leagues 
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in  a  tableland  of  rick  meadows  and 
pastures. 

From  this  brief  description  it 
wiU  be  seen  tbat  Delibabk  is  an 
important  strategic  position,  eom- 
manding  as  it  does  tne  main  road 
iromi  Bayazid^  and  the  road  from 
IBrzeroam  to  Kars  by  Kuyprikyni. 
The  B«ifisians  fnlly  appreciated  its 
value ;  and  seizing  the  place  soon 
after  it  waa  vacated  by  Veli  Pasha 
in  1855^  tke;jir  menaced  Erzeroum» 
thus  furnismng  to  the  legion  of 
Turkish  generals  assembled  in  that 
city  a  pretext  for  making  no  efibrt 
in  behalf  of  Kars. 

The  meri^  of  this  pretext  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  Turkish  force  at  Ersieroum  was 
at  least  ten  thousand  strong,  with 
fflx  well-appointed  field  batteries ;: 
while  the  Bussians  at  Belibaba  fell 
short  of  two  thousand  men  of  all 
arms,  six  light  guns  forming  their 
fidd  train.  The  Turks,  in  addition 
to  superiority  of  numbers,  would 
have  had  the  advantage  of  operating 
in  their  own  country,  on  a  secure 
base,  and  with  ample  resources  in 
the  rear.  The  Russians,  on  the 
ecsktrary,.  were  an  isolated  band» 
with  no  Bunplies  but  what  were  to 
be  obtained  from  day  to  day  by 
their  foraging  parties.  Their  com- 
munications with  Kars  or  Bayazid 
could  have  been  easily  intercepted ; 
and  if  f<»'ced  to  retreat,  they  would 
have  had  to  cut  their  way  through 
a  country  infested  by  iLurds  and 
bands  of  armed  robbers,  who,  as  we 
knowy  do  not  show  much  forbearance 
to  either  friend  or  foe.  But  they 
knew  well  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal.  Their  safety  lay,  not  in  their 
own  strength,  but  in  the  immovable 
apathy  of  the  Turks.  No  one  un- 
derstood better  than  Selim  Pasha 
the  true  state  of  affairs ;  but  when 
urged  to  act  in  conformity  with 
common  sense  or  military  principles, 
he  invariably  excused  himself  by 
underrating  his  own  force  and 
exaggerating  fourfold  that  of  the 
£u!)sians. 

The  population  of  Delibaba  is 
exclusively  Armenian,  and  numbers 
thirty-five  families.  The  war  had 
left  them  scarce  a  moiety  of  the 
sheep  and  cattle  they  had  previously 
possessed ;  and  they  were  still  kepi 
in  constant  terror  by  the  Kurds  of 
the  adjacent  mountains.    As  to  re- 


sistanee  or  self-defence,  the  idea 
seemed  to  have  no  place  in  their 
minds.  The  bare  sugi^esti^nL  oi  it 
was  received  with  evident  surprise 
and  uneasizkess,  tw  if  we  ought  to- 
have  known  that  the  possession  of 
arms  is  forbidden  to  the  Armenians' 
by  their  Turkish  masters.  There 
isk  more  in  this  than  strikes  the  ear* 
The  Armenian  may  defend  himfself 
or  property  if  he  can  <Mr  dare ;  but 
the  pride  of  Mussulman  bigotry- 
refuses  to  the  subject  Christian  the^ 
privilege  of  wearing,  arms,  because^ 
as  formerly  in  t^e  West,  they  arcf 
still  in  the  East  rei^ded  as  the 
badge  of  freedcan  and  independence. 
The  visit  of  three  English  *  beys" 
was  a  stu*ring  event  to  tliis  seques- 
tered little  community.  The  best 
house  in  the  place  was  selected  for- 
our  accommo<&tion ;  and  the  mudir- 
(petty  governor),  our  host,  and  all 
others  who  could  find  a  pretext  for 
doing  us  service,  were  emulous  ia. 
^ekr  zeal.  Here»  as  in  otlver  Arme- 
nian villages^  it  was  painful  to  ob- 
serve the  abject  servility — ^nay,  the^ 
air  of  complaisance  with  which  alit 
classes  submitted  to  the  domineerinf^ 
conduct  of  our  military  attendant^ 
who,  in  dealing  with  this  conq>uered 
race,  would  give  weight  to  his  wordau 
and  orders  by  a  liberal  lute  of  th« 
stick.  And  yet  there  was  nothinjs; 
harsh  or  overbearing  in  the  man'a 
general  character.  He  was  aeting^ 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  ther 
country,  a  usage  sanctioned  by  timer 
and  authority — namely,  that  the 
Turk  is  to  treat  the  Armenian  a» 
an  inferior  emimal,  and  that  Hie 
Armenian  is  to  submit j  as  a  matter 
of  course,  ta  be  so  treated.  Sudk 
is  the  compact  that  regulates  the 
social  relations  of  the  two  raeesw 
being  mutually  understood  and 
faithfully  adhered  to  in  its  terma» 
That  such  a  state  of  things  is  wrong 
every  one  knows ;  that  it  can  last 
much  longer  no  one  believes;  but 
so  engrained  has  it  become  on  the. 
habits  of  the  people,  so  identified 
with  their  feeling  and  modes  oT 
thinking,  that  the  introduction  of  a 
better  system  will  be  found  a  slow, 
a  di&ult,  and  even  a  thankless 
process.  Eor  it  is  a  lamentable 
truth,  that  human  nature  may  be- 
come so  degraded  as  even  to  love 
its  degradation  and  cherish  tlie  yoke 
to   which   it   has   grown  familiar..* 
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Wiik  the  eomaxon  run  of  Arme* 
siaiis,  GiTil  spee^es^  fair  vc»?da»  0£ 
Temonstaamoes,  are  Uirown  away. 
Thej  are  BO^^ties  t&  which  £0 
Hsftens  wildi  meredulity  or  suspicioii. 
XiOD^  experiened  kaa  taui^ht  ]mn  to 
lidieve  that  harahness  and  sereritj 
are  the  natural  adjtmeta  of  authority, 
and  that  an  order  miay  be  evaded 
er  di«regarded,  unless  it  is  aceom- 
pamed  with  yiolence  in  some  d^ape 
<ir  other.  A  kick  aad  a  blow 
are  conaequently  mere  cooventional 
jDodes  or  ^ving  due  emphasis  to» 
words,  and  they  are  received  as 
•o^  vithovt  moirmimng  or  reaeoat- 
sie&t« 

Soon  affcer  we  had  taken,  up 
qoarters  ia  our  khan,  we  received 
a  Tisit  of  ceremony  from  the  priest 
of  the  piaee,.  aecompanied  by  hia 
eorale.  They  were  s^id,  iJMterate 
men ;  and  but  for  their  long  black 
OMsoeks  and  sq:ttare-erDwnea  bkick 
cape,  eould  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  peasants  of  the  fieLcL 
Uader  their  guidance  we  visited 
their  place  01  wovaiiip,  an  ancient 
Imilding  mu^  impaired  by  time, 
iMit  stiH  desexviag  of  notice.  Close 
by,  a  mamdleam  of  the  same  date 
skelters  the  ashea  of  some  vene* 
rated  sitaat^  whose  name  and  history 
luiTe  escaped  our  memory. 

Starting  at  aa  early  hour  next 
Mernisg,  we  were  soon  in  a  deep 
gorge,  throng  which  the  road, 
skirtiag  a  noisy  bro<^,  leads  to  the 
pames  of  Idie  Biagol  Mountains, 
Xhifl  gorge  is*  id>€«t  a  mile  in  len^h, 
nowhere  nftere  than  fifty  yards  wide» 
aad  naan?ows  in  some  parts  to  twenty. 
It  ia  neariy  straight  from  end  to 
end;  and  on  botik  sides  solid  walls 
of  dark-colouired  conglomerate  rise 
yerpendienlarly  to  a  height  of  several 
nvndred  feet,  so  nearly  coinciding 
in  aapeet  and  the  inequalities  of 
SHrface  as  to  impress  the  belief  that 
they  were  riven  asunder  in  9om0 
eom-ulaive  strife  of  nature.  Strag- 
gling  brushwood  and  a  few  stunted 
pines  crown  the  heights  and  grow 
ttom  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  All 
else  is  utter  barrenness ;  and  scenery 
more  savage  and  solitary,  poet  oc 
painter  coidd  not  well  eonceive. 

£m»^inff  from  this  gorge  the 
nonntains  began  to  rise  before  us 
in  outlines  of  gradually  increasing 
varielj  and  boldness.  Some  heavy 
diowers   bad  coded  the  air,  and 


imparted  additi(Hud  freshness  to  the 
verdure  that  covered  the  heights  to; 
the  very  summit.  Tlie  road  was,  fer 
Armenia,  good;  the  land  every  where 
exeellent;  the  valleys  through  whioh 
our  ccmrse  often  led  were  fertile, 
weU  watered,  and  well  shelt^ed;. 
and  as  the  solar  heat  during  the 
summer  months  is  tempered  m 
these  parts  by  th  e  mountain  breezes, 
the  climate  is  healthfid  and  genial. 
But  yet  for  leagues  there  was  not 
a  living  thing  to  take  advantage  of 
these  gifts  of  nature.  There  were 
no  cottages  or  enclosures  in  those 
pleasant  glens ;  no  sheep  or  cattle 
on  those  ample  pastures ;  no  mill- 
dams  or  water-furrows  to  be  sup- 
plied by  those  sparkling  streams. 
All  around  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
Even  the  wild  sheep,  which  we  were 
told  abound  here,  kept  well  out  of 
sight;  and  a  solitary  foK  was  the 
only  living  thing  we  saw  in  oap 
morning  ride  of  some  twelve  miles. 

We  halted  for  a  couple  of  houra 
at  a  wretched  hamlet  called  Eshekki 
(the  donkey  rider),  where  we  olaf- 
tained  an  indifi^rent  brsakfaat,.  and 
treated  our  hojrses  to  the  luxury  o# 
a  feed  and  a  roll  on  the  green  gi'ass. 
A  little  farther  on  we  came  up  witb 
two  English  friends  whom  the  love^ 
of  travel  had  led  to  these^  unfre«- 
quented  parts.  They  had  started: 
m)m  Erzeroum  a  few  days  before 
us  ;  and  as  tiiey  were  accompanied 
by  interpreter,  servants,  and  bat- 
horses,  we  found,  on  uniting  farees> 
that  we  mustered  a  strong  cavalcade. 

Towards  sunset  we  arrived  sis- 
Tahir,  three  hours  distant  from- 
Esheklu.  It  is  a  village  of  some 
twenty  Kurdish  &milies,  em- 
bosomed in  a  picturesque  valley, 
and  possessing  the  advantages  of 
good  water  in  abundance,  good  land 
for  pasture  and  tillage,  and  bru»h- 
wQod  on  the  neighbouring  heights 
for  fuel.  Tahir  \sk  an  Arabic  word 
signifying  *  clean  ;*  and  making  a 
charitable  allowance  for  Eastern 
ideas  and  habits,  the  term  is  not 
inapplicable  to  the  place.  The 
houses,  which  are  good  of  their 
kind,  were  well  swept  and  gar- 
nished ;  and  the  women  were  con- 
stantly bustling  about,  attending  to 
the  domestic  matters,  to  the  cattle, 
and  to  the  fields.  In  fact,  all  the 
work  of  the  community  seemed  to 
devolve  on  them. 
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Personal  attractions  are  rare 
amongst  the  Kurdish  women,  but 
we  were  fain  to  admire  their  air  of 
freedom  and  independence,  at 
variance  though  it  be  with  the 
notions  of  female  propriety  that 
obtain  in  the  East.  They  mingle 
freely  with  the  men,  and  even 
towards  strangers  afiect  none  of 
that  coyness  which  would  hide  the 
features  from  vulgar  gaze.  And 
yet  report  speaks  well  of  their 
virtue  and  fidelity, — qualities  which 
are  rarely  to  be  found  beneath  the 
convenient  disguise  of  the  yash-mak 
(veil). 

At  Tahir  we  heard  strong  com- 
plaints against  the  Russians.  It 
should  be  stated  that  after  *  the  fall 
of  Xars'  the  detachment  that  had 
been  at  Delibaba  retired  by  this 
line  on  Bayazid,  helping  themselves 
all  along  their  route  with  a  strong 
hand  to  everything  that  the  country 
could  supply.  This  was  but  fair, 
seeing  they  were  passing  through 
an  enemy's  country,  and  were 
dealing  with  the  property  of 
enemies.  But,  as  we  shall  see  by 
and  bye,  they  did  not  always  observe 
the  bounds  of  military  license ;  and 
though  there  was  ft)rbearance  in 
their  conduct  towards  Armenians, 
they  were  often  unscrupulous  in 
inflicting  gratuitous  mischief  on 
Turks  and  Kurds. 

Prudence  enjoins  an  early  start 
when  travelling  during  the  summer 
months  in  Armenia.  The  mornings 
are  always  fresh  for  three  or  four 
hours  after  sunrise;  and  though 
the  midday  heat  is  not  oppressive 
when  the  head' is  well  protected, 
yet  the  custom  of  the  country  is  to 
devote  to  rest  that  portion  of  the 
day  when  the  sun's  heat  is  at  its 
greatest;  one's  servants  expect  it, 
and  even  the  horses  become  sluggish 
or  irritable  if  forced  to  work  on. 
To  this  custom  we  adhered  as  far  as 
possible.  And  accordingly,  getting 
under  weigh  from  Tahir  long  before 
the  sun's  rays  had  dispelled  the 
heavy  dews  of  the  valley,  we  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  the  steep 
heights  which  now  intervened 
between  us  and  the  plain  of  Alish- 
kurd. 

The  scenery  of  this  morning's 
ride  was  as  beautiful  of  its  kind  as 
any  country  or  region  could  present. 
The  mountains  rose  on  either  side 


in  round  swelling  masses,  over  which 
aspringtide  verdure  prevailed,  inter- 
rupted here  and  there  by  ihe  dark 
forms  of  rocky  ridges  that  scarped  a 
slope  or  crestedaheight.  Thecountry 
was  still  unchanged  In  its  fertility ; 
and  while  the  uplands  were  dotted 
with  stunted  pmes,  eglantines  in 
full  blow,  wild  cherry  and  apple 
trees  in  blossom,  and  flowering 
shrubs  of  different  kinds,  grew  in 
profusion  jon  the  lower  levels,  scent- 
mg  the  air  with  their  mingled  fra- 
grance. But  no  human  being  had 
made  his  habitation  here ;  and  the 
calls  of  the  cuckoo  and  landrail 
were  the  only  sounds  we  heard  for 
leagues. 

There  was  something  in  this  vast 
and  beautiful  solitude,  lit  up  by  a 
bright  sun  and  seen  through  a  clear 
atmosphere,  that  led  to  a  train  of 
quiet  thought,  and  produced  a  tran- 
quillizing effect  on  the  feelings. 
We  all  experienced  this ;  and  under 
its  influence  conversation  gradually- 
subsided  into  silence.  The  road 
had  narrowed  to  a  bridle  path ;  and 
we  were  obliged  to  ride  in  single 
file  as  we  slowly  ascended  a  steep 
eminence  over  which  a  difficult  pass 
opened  the  way  to  the  plain  of 
Alishkurd.  We  had  arrived  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  entrance  of  this 
pass,  when  suddenly  a  single  horse- 
man made  his  appearance  on  the 
summit.  A  wila-looking,  pictu- 
resque fellow  was  he  with  his  heavy- 
turban  of  purple  and  red,  crimson 
jacket  and  shawl  girdle,  charged  to 
the  full  with  pistols  and  daggers. 
A  rifle  was  slung  from  his  shoulder ; 
a  heavy,  curved  sword  hung  from 
his  waist,  and  he  carried  in  his 
right  hand  the  Kurdish  lance,  with, 
long  bamboo  handle,  and  tuft  of 
hair  fluttering  from  the  lance-head. 
The  horse  he  rode  corresponded 
well  with  the  rider,  being  gaily 
tricked  out  with  red  tassels  and 
tawdry  ornaments.  He  was  of  the 
true  Kurdish  breed;  too  small 
perhaps,  according  to  English, 
notions,  but  strong,  compact,  and 
clean-limbed,  fitted  equally  for 
service  in  the  mountain  and  the  plain. 
Horse  and  rider  would  have  been  a 
worthy  subject  for  Horace  Vernet's 
pencil ;  and  they  stood  on  the  xevy 
spot  where  the  painter  would  have 
placed  them  to  give  effect  to  the 
surrounding  scenery. 
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It  was  evident  at  once  that  we 
liad  before  us  one  of  those  for- 
midable robbers  of  whom  the  Arme- 
nians entertain  such  constant  dread. 
He  had  heard,  no  doubt,  of  our 
approach;  and  having  possessed 
himself  of  the  pass,  he  now  came  to 
reconnoitre  our  force,  and  see  what 
his  chance  might  be  in  breaking  a 
lance  with  us.  After  a  hasty  glance 
he  retired  from  view,  but  reappeared 
in  a  few  moments  with  five  or  six 
followers,  all  armed  and  mounted 
like  himself.  Meanwhile  we  kept 
on  our  way  without  any  check,  well 
knonrihg  that  if  mischief  were  in- 
tended we  possessed  an  infinite 
advantage  in  the  revolvers  with 
which  we  were  each  one  provided. 
They  too  must  have  had  some  sus- 
picion of  the  kind ;  or  perhaps  it  was 
that  they  did  not  like  to  meddle  with 
such  important  game  as  Knglish 
•  beys.*  At  all  events  they  came  on 
in  peaceful  guise ;  and  as  they  rode 
past  we  exchanjfed  with  tnem  a 
fusillade  of  friendly  salutations. 

Speaking  of  revolvers,  we  may 
here  observe  that  the  fame  of  these 
formidable  weapons,  highly  coloured 
by  Oriental  exaggeration  and  love 
of  the  marvellous,  had  everywhere 
preceded  us  in  our  travels.  At  the 
khans  where  we  halted,  our  practice 
was  to  show  them  to  the  village 
dignitaries  and  others  who  were 
admitted  to  our  presence.  This  was 
done  from  no  reeling,  of  personal 
vanity;  but  to  create  a  wholesome 
respect  for  our  means  of  defence,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  the  natives 
an  idea  of  British  manufacturing 
skill.  With  the  Armenians,  who, 
as  has  been  noticed,  are  denied  the 
*pos8ession  of  arms,  this  stroke  of 
policy  would  have  been  thrown 
away.  But  it  told  with  admirable 
effect  on  Turks  and  Kurds,  whose 
personal  equipment  would  be  incom- 
plete without  the  pistol  and  sword. 
Examining  our  revolvers  with  the 
e3'e  and  touch  of  connoisseurs,  they 
aeemed  fully  to  appreciate  their  aa- 
vantages.  The  beauty  of  the  work- 
manship and  the  simplicity  of  the 
contrivances  would  elicit  murmurs 
of  admiration ;  and  with  diminished 

Eride  the^  would  compare  our  small 
at  effective  Colts  and  Deanes  with 
the  old  heirlooms  they  had  worn 


and  cherished  from  boyhood  — 
large  clumsy  affairs,  with  flint 
locks,  polished  barrels,  and  inlaid 
stocks. 

The  descent  of  the  moimtains  was 
easj  work.  There  was  the  same 
solitude,  the  same  untouched  fer- 
tility, the  same  character  of  scenery 
as  on  the  other  side.  But  there 
may  be  too  much  even  of  the  pictu- 
resque; and  we  were  not  sorry  to 
tread  once  more  on  level  ground, 
and  feel  ourselves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  human  habitations. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day  when 
we  reached  Mollah- Suleiman,  a 
large  village  of  Roman  Catholic 
Armenians,  six  hours  distant  from 
Tahir  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains.  We  were 
now  in  the  vast  plain  of  Alishkurd, 
which,  varying  in  width  irom  three 
to  twenty  miles,  extended  before  us 
to  Diadin,  a  distance  of  nearly  sixty 
miles.  This  plain  is  watered  by  the 
Murad-Su,  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  rising  in  Allah- 
dagh  (the  mountain  of  God),  twenty- 
five  miles  west-south-west  of  Bay- 
azid,  pursues  a  course  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  its  junction  with 
the  northern  branch.  The  ridge  of 
mountains  we  had  just  cleared  com- 
mences in  the  angle  formed  by  these 
two  branches ;  and,  nearly  coincid- 
ing in  direction  with  the  Murad- 
Su,  terminates  abruptly  in  Mount 
Ararat,  being  about  three  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  distinguished 
in  different  places  by  different  names, 
according  to  local  circumstances  or 
peculiarities.  That  part  due  south 
of  Erzeroum  is  called  Binghol-dagh 
(the  mountain  of  thethousand  lakes), 
because  the  Arras  or  Araxes  is  there 
traced  to  its  source  in  innumerable 
springs.  Indeed,  throughout  Turkey 
the  names  of  places  are  generally 
derived  either  from  some  remarkable 
local  feature,  or  from  some  event 
deemed  worthy  of  commemoration. 
When  from  the  former,  the  con- 
nexion is  always  obvious.  But  de- 
rivatives of  the  latter  sort  are  more 
diflScult  of  explanation,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  records  and  the  faithless- 
ness of  tradition.  For  instance, 
Alishkurd  is  compounded  of  *  Alish,* 
*  purchase,*  and  *^urd,**  the  native 
of  the  country.    But  to  what  cir- 


Kurd  in  Turkish  signifies  'wolf.* 
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cmxwtaiiceB  iliis  TOfers,  it  ircfvid  not 
be  easy  now  to  make  out.  *  Deli- 
imba,'  tL&Bm^  signifieB  'mad  fa&er;' 
and  *  Mollah- Suleiman,'  where  we 
iMSve  BOW  arrived,  is  l<tera%  Ten- 
ured fey  *  Solomon  the  judge,'  or 
*  fioloBaon  the  learned.* 

Tlie  iniiabitants.of  Mollah-Sulei- 
msn,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
-are  Boman  Catholic  Armenians. 
This  sect  recognises  the  Pope  as 
their  supreme  visible  head,  and 
oonsecHiently  is  not  in  eommnnion 
with  the  national  Armenian  Churdi, 
•which  is  under  its  own  Metropolitan, 
•whose  head-quarters  have  always 
been  at  IJchmiadzin.  This  town, 
lying  a  few  miles  west  of  Erivan,  is 
now  under  the  JEgis  of  Russia,  the 
province  in  which  it  is  situated 
having  been  ceded  to  her  by  the 
treaty  of  Turdiomanchai,  in  1828. 
Apart  from  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
l^s  acquisition,  Russia  values  it  for 
"the  power  with  which  it  invests  her 
over  the  Armenians,  whose  spiritual 
idlegianoe,  converging  from  all  points 
on  tJchffiiadzin,  is  thus  brou^t 
witiiin  her  p:tisp.  The  nature  and 
«xtent  of  this  power  will  be  best 
tinderstood  from  a  consideration  of 
the  inftuenoe  exercised  by  the  r^- 
^OBs  ^inciple  on  every  feeling  of 
human  nature ;  how  it  moulds  the 
•views,  directs  or  warijs  the  judg-  . 
iment,  and  biases  the  affections ;  how 
eSectually  it  supersedes  the  daims 
of  secular  loyalty  or  of  social  duty, 
and  may  Itc  made  the  means  of 
eomraanding  implicit  submission  and 
obedience.  If  it  can  do  all  this  in  the 
widst  of  civiKzed  education,  what 
limits  can  be  set  to  it  amongst  a  peo- 
f^le  ignorant,  superstitious,  hating, 
and  hated  of,  their  rulers? 

Tliree  hours  north-west  of  Mollah- 
Suieiman,  a,  solitary  cone,  ten  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  lifts  its  head 
high  above  the  adjoining  mountains. 
Eternal  snow  fills  the  ravines  that 
radiate  from  its  top,  and  no  vegeta- 
"tion  grows  on  its  brown  surfaee.  Its 
aapect  is  peculiarly  desokte,  and 
from  this  cause  it  has  aeqoired  in 
the  neighbourhood  the  name  of 
<?hiplak-d»gh  (the  naked  mountain). 
On  the  maps  it  is  distinguished  as 
ICyuBse-dagn  (the  beardless  moun- 
tain), a  name  derived  from  the 
poetic  language  of  the  Pernans. 
This  mountain  can  be  plainly  dis- 


oemed  on  a  dear  day  from  the  top 
of  Pidaadoken,  near  Ereeroum,  dis- 
tant, as  the  arrow  flies,  ^^KNztaixty 
miles.  It  intercepts  tlielme  of  sight 
when  the  eyo  is  straining  Ihenoe 
eastward  in  search  of  Ararat,  to 
•which  it  bears  a  pigmy  res^nblanoey 
wad  being  little  ki^wn  to  travetters, 
an  enor  has  thus  arisen  that  tke 
aacred  mountain  itself  can  be  serai 
-from  Palandoken. 

Hie  prices  of  cattle  and  provisioss . 
ype  found  to  be  much  the  same  on 
the  plains  of  Passim  and  Alishkurd. 
— sheep  and  oien  being  respectively 
.  fifty  and  a  hundred  and  twenty* 
piastres  a  head.  Corn  was  exces- 
sively scarce,  owing  to  the  exactiona 
and  compulsory  sales  made  during^ 
the  war,  which  left  to  Hie  farmera 
scarcely  enough  for  seed.  Indeed 
to  such  an  extent  had  this  been 
carried  in  some  districts,  that  in  tlie 
spring  of  i8<6  the  Ottoman  Grovem- 
nwnt  was  obliged  to  authorise  gra- 
tuttous  supplies  of  aeed  com  to  tlie 
farmevs. 

The  plain  of  Alishkurd  is  two 
l^ousand  feet  below  the  lev^  of 
Lofrer  Passim,  and  three  thousand 
feet  lower  than  the  plain  of  Erze- 
Toum ;  and,  conforming  with  the 
eourse  of  the  Murad-Su,  it  inclines 
slightly  from  east  to  west.  As  a 
eonaequence  of  this  greater  depres- 
sion, die  mountains  here  present  te 
the  eye  an  increased  altitude ;  and 
though  the  wind  sweeps  down  from 
them  with  more  violence  than  on 
the  higher  levels,  yet  beyond  its 
readi  or  in  still  weather  the  heat  is 
much  more  oppressive.  For  this 
reason  we  were  now  more  than  ever 
desirous  of  performing  our  journeys 
in  the  oo(d  hours  of  morning  and 
evening ;  but  the  distanees  between 
the  villages  were  so  unequal  that  we 
could  seldom  make  the  halting-place 
at  the  required  time.  On  such  oc- 
casions our  custom  was  to  seek  out 
some  convenient  spot  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  saddle  off  and  knee- 
halter  iUxe  horses,  ^ich  would  re- 
fresh themselyes  with  a  roll  and  a 
nip  of  jjrass  while  their  masters  were 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  bathe. 
To  us  tins  was  an  infallil^  restora- 
tive. 'But  oar  treatment  of  the 
horses  was  frt  varianoe  with  iiie 
OHstoa  of  the  country,  which  on  1^ 
longest  journeys  does  not  allow  them 


*  Seven  piastres  ss  one  shilling. 
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to  be  uiuaddlod,  or  watered*  or  fed, 
exeept  with  chopped  etraw  in  bbu^ 
-qaantitiea.  Whether  Ar  not  tins 
«j«tem  is  Ike  heet,  ttireiiid  be  out 
cifaiafie  kwe  to  argae.  But  haviiig 
ftna  a  ^ur  abare  of  experieaoe  in 
Anttenian  hones,  we  caonot  ooncsede 
to  them  that  higli  character  for  which 
^  «  dsiitaiice  they  obtain  creditt  un- 
less, indeed,  we  except  tiiose  of  the 
trae  Xuidish  breed,  which,  however, 
are  not  easily  met  with.  The  Arab 
guiokij  degenerates  in  Armenia. 
fiis  coastit^ition  cannot  stand  the 
length  and  rigour  of  ihe  winters ; 
4iiid  perhaps  the  same  causes  mihtate 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  against 
the  other  breeds  of  the  country; 
for  the  horse  by  nature  lores  a  dry 
warm  climate,  jmd  cannot  flourish 
in  any  other  unless  by  the  aid  of 
skill  and  caie.  What  skill  and  eare 
can  do  for  him  may  best  be  seen  in 
]EIngla&d.  Proud,  hower^,  as  we 
JustJy  are  of  the  noble  breeds  we 
possess  in  such  perfection,  it  is  in- 
•credible  how  soon  they  would  de- 
teriorate if  deprived  of  the  fostering 
.attentions  they  now  enjoy. 

After  a  halt  of  a  few  hours  at 
Mollah-Suleiman,  we  pushed  on  to 
jChiikana,  a  small  Armenian  village 
three  hours  distant.  Here  we  spent 
the  night ;  and  remounting  betimes 
in  the  meaning,  we  prooeeoed  at  a 
lively  paoe  three  hours  farther  on 
to  ^anikilissa  (the  black  church). 
Tem]>ted  by  Uie  name,  we  ordered 
a  brief  halt,  thinking  the  place 
might  contain  some  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Christianity,  but  we  wepe 
disappointed ;  and  though  no  doubt 
a  church  must  once  have  stood  here, 
BO  vestige  of  it  now  remains,  and 
even  local  tradition  speaks  hesitat- 
ingly of  its  existence. 

iudf  an  hoar  beyond  KarakiJissa 
die  traveller  has  a  choice  of  two 
roads ;  one  through  the  low  £at 
isrooads  through  which  the  Murad- 
Stt,  now  some  four  miles  distant, 
winds  its  eooxse.  Here  there  are 
Tillages  at  frequent  intervals,  which 
am  oooveaieDt  for  refreshment  or 
repose.  Still  we  preferred  the  other 
route, which,  leading  over  a  tableland 
a  eouple  of  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  enjoys  the  benefit 
cf  every  breeze  that  blows. 

The  plateau  we  were  now  travers- 
ing extended  about  three  hours  to 
<mr  left  as  £ut  aa  the  base  of  the 
jDOontains,  and  nearly  twice  that 


^B^juoee  atBijghtr  a4wad.  In 
pkces  there  were  slight  undulattons 
of  surface  which  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  streamlets,  every  drop 
of  which  was  carefully  huroanded 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Here 
and  there  were  broad  pat^es  of 
cuitivaiion;  and  several  large  vilr 
lages,  dispersed  over  the  plateau, 
gave  evidence  of  its  general  Krtility. 

A  ride  of  thirty  miles  under  a  hot 
sun  without  any  refreshment,  and 
broken,  only  by  a  halt  of  a  iew 
minutes,  was  full  enough  for  both 
horse  and  rider;  and  right  glad 
were  we  to  hail  the  village  of  Kilas- 
sur,  where  it  had  been  settled  that 
our  day's  work  was  to  end.  De- 
scending from  the  pJateau,  we  here 
first  struck  upon  the  Murad-Su, 
already  grown  to  a  considerable 
stream,  some  fifty  yards  wide,  rapid 
in  its  course,  and  at  the  village  ford 
reaching  to  the  saddle-girths  in  mid- 
Bummer.  It  is  evident  that  just  here 
it  has  shifted  its  channel  at  some 
comparatively  recent  date ;  for  about 
a  mile  to  the  north  are  tlie  ruins  of 
a  handsome  Genoese  bridge  in  the 
midst  of  reeds  and  coarse  rank 
grass.  The  intervening  land  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  inundations,  and 
produces  willows  in  abundance. 

£ilassur  is  off  the  direct  road; 
and  in  order  to  readi  it  we  had  to 
traverse  about  half  a  mile  of  swampy 
land  and  then  ford  the  river.  It 
numbers  about  fifty  houses,  and  is 
occupied  by  a  colony  of  Persians 
from  Erivan,  whence  they  migrated 
when  that  place  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Bussia.  For  an  industrious 
peo|de,  either  pastoral  or  agricul- 
tural, a  more  favourable  spot  could 
not  be  found,  as  the  valk^  of  the 
Murad  is  everywhere  fertile ;  and 
the  plateau  which  we  traversed  in 
our  morning  ride  would  afford  pas- 
ture for  countless  flocks  and  herds. 
Its  advantages  were  evidently  ap- 
preciated by  the  Grenoese  when  the 
commerce  of  Armenia  was  in  their 
hands.  This  may  be  gathered  from 
the  ruined  bridge  already  noticed, 
and  firmn  other  ruins  iJi  the  aagh- 
bourhood,  which,  however,  have 
been  so  utterly  dismantled  for  the 
sake  of  the  stones,  that  their  original 
character  or  pui^ose  can  no  longer 
be  distinguished. 

Our  arrival  happened  at  a 
•moment  of  great  excitement  among 
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of  doors,  assembled  in  groapseagerly 
talking  and  gesticulating;  while  here 
and  there  a  horseman,  lioavily  armed 
r  and  covered  with  dust  and  sweat, was 
surrounded  by  hearers,  who  listened 
with  breathless  interest  to  his  words. 
In  reply  to  our  inquiries  it  came 
out  that  our  friends  the  Xurds  had 
been  at  their  old  work  that  morn- 
ing, having  in  the  early  dawn 
attempted  a  razzia  of  cattle.  But 
this  time  they  had  not  Armenians  to 
deal  with.  On  the  alarm  being 
given  the  braves  of  the  village  were 
quickly  in  the  saddle,  and  pressing 
on  ventre  a  terrey  they  soon  came 
up  with  the  raidsmen,  who,  encum- 
bered with  a  heavy  refractory  spoil, 
had  been  unable  in  time  to  reach 
their  mountain  fastnesses. 

Now  the  Kurd,  though  by  pro- 
fession a  robber,  is  withal  a  wise 
and  calculating  man.  A  bullet 
through  the  head  or  a  sword-thrust 
between  the  ribs,  would  be  too  much 
to  risk  for  a  drove  of  cattle  or  a 
flock  of  sheep.  He  therefore  on 
this  occasion  declined  the  chances 
of  a  contest ;  and  the  whole  party, 
betaking  themselves  to  flight,  re- 
signed their  prey  to  its  lawful 
owners.  The  Persians  returned  in 
great  triumph ;  and  were  recount- 
ing their  exploits,  no  doubt  with  all 
the  embellishments  of  a  Haji  Baba, 
when  we  unexpectedly  broke  in 
upon  them. 

What  with  the  Kurds  and  the 
English  beys  this  was  an  exciting 
day  for  Kilassur.  But  we  were 
nevertheless  well  attended  to :  one 
of  the  best  houses  in  the  place  was 
given  up  to  us ;  and  two  tents  which 
formed  part  of  the  equipment  of 
our  travelling  friends,  having  been 
pitched  on  a  green  slope  hard  by 
the  streamlet  that  supplies  the 
village  with  water,  we  were  well  off* 
for  accommodation. 

There  was  an  alertness  and  cor- 
dial goodwill  in  the  civilities  of 
these  Persians  that  prepossessed  us 
in  tlieir  favour.  .  Everything  was 
supplied  to  us  in  profusion,  milk  in 
all  its  forma,  with  eggs,  cheese,  and 
rice  for  ourselves,  and  bundles  of 
fresh  clover  for  our  horses.  Two 
fat  sheep  were  selected  from  the 
flock,  one  of  which  we  presented  to 
the  villagers,  reserving  the  other 
for  our  own  use. 

And  now  the  work  of  cookery- 
was  commenced  with  vigour;  and 


as  day  declined  the  whole  village 
was  redolent  with  &e  goodly  odour 
of  kibaubs,  pilaus,  and  savoury 
messes  of  various  ^(nrts.  Perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  the  good  humour 
inspired  by  the  anticipations  of  a 
coming  feast,  but  certainly  there 
was  observable  in  this  little  com- 
munity a  degree  of  vivacity  and 
insouciance  never  seen  amongst 
Turks  or  Armenians.  Something 
like  life  showed  itself  in  the  move- 
ments and  deportment  of  the  men, 
while  throughout  the  day  little  boys 
and  children  were  skylarking 
merrily  about.  Even  the  dogs 
seemed  to  partake  of  this  more 
lively  spirit^  although  they  evinced 
it  in  a  manner  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  us.  Go  where  we  would, 
they  beset  ua.  in  whole  packs,  bark- 
ing with  the  full  poi<er  of  their 
throats.  Nay,  one  big  fellow,  em- 
boldened by  our  forbearance,  had 
the  audacity  to  seize  one  of  our 
party  by  the  calf  of  the  leg.  For 
this,  however,  he  paid  dearly.  The 
crowd  of  idlers  that  attended  us  in 
all  our  movements  was  instantly 
after  him  with  sticks,  stones,  and 
every  missile  they  could  seize ;  and 
the  astonished  cur,  pelted,  perse- 
cuted, and  driven  from  every  place 
of  shelter,  found  himself,  an  ooject 
of  vengeful  pursuit  to  his  old  familiar 
friendiB  for  having  been  too  zealous 
in  his  devotion  to  their  interests. 
Happily,  the  only  injury  he  inflicted 
was  a  sharp  pinch. 

For  the  first  time  on  this  ex«ur- 
sion^  our  rest  was  disturbed  by 
mosquitoes.  They  multiply  in  the 
congenial  marshes  on  the  banks  of 
the  river. 

Leaving  Kilassur,  the  plain  of 
Alishkurd  contracts  to  a  fertile 
valley,  enclosed  between  parallel 
ranges  of  heights  that  spring  from 
the  mountains  on  the  north  and 
south.  This  valley  being  wat-ered 
by  the  Murad-Su,  is  green  tlirough- 
out  the  summer  with  rank  vege- 
tation. Willows  and  poplars  grow 
in  the  bottoms,  and  rills  of  delicious 
water  descend  from  the  neighbour- 
ing slopes.  It  is  therefore  a  favourite 
halting-place  for  the  caravans  that 
journey  to  and  from  Persia.  We 
found  it  thus  occupied  to  an  extent 
of  several  miles  by  one  of  the  great 
annual  caravans  that  convey  west- 
ward the  merchandize  of  Central 
Asia ;  and  anything  more  animated 
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or  truly  Oriental  than  the  scene 
tiiat  presented  itself  td  our  view  as 
we  topped  the  brow  of  an  eminence 
that  overlooked  the  valley  for  miles, 
cannot  be  well  conceived.  Scattered 
aboat  were  well-nigh  three  thousand 
horses.  The  katirjees  (mnleteers  or 
carriers)  and  travellers,  numbers  of 
whom  attach  themselres  for  safety 
to  every  caravan,  amounted  to  seven 
or  eight  hundred;  and  when  we 
came  upon  them,  all  hands  were 
busy  preparing  for  a  start.  Num- 
bers were  engaged  in  loading  the 
bales,  some  in  packing  the  scanty 
traveUing  equipage,  while  others 
were  leisurely  enjoying  the  narghili, 
or  sipping  a  iinjan  of  hot  coffee. 
Bat  l£ere  was  no  noise,  no  con- 
fusion; every  man  did  his  part  in 
quietness,  and  the  onlv  sound  to 
be  heard  was  the  neighing  of  the 
horses  that  were  still  awaiting  their 
turn  to  be  loaded. 

These  horses,  we  may  observe, 
are  well  looked  after  on  the  road, 
carefully  fed,  and  regularly  groomed. 
The  dais's  iourney  rarely  exceeds 
four  or  five  hours  (twelve  or  fifteen 
miles)  and  the  halting-places  are 
always  selected  with  reference  to 
the  advantages  of  water  and  pas- 
ture. Gratuitous  cruelty  to  animals 
forms  no  part  of  the  Eastern  cha- 
racter ;  but  even  if  it  did,  caravan 
horses  would  be  sure  of  good  treat- 
ment from  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vices. It  would  not  pay  to  ill-use 
an  animal  that  has  to  carry  on  its 
back  three  hundredweight  of  costly 
goods  through  a  difficult  country 
over  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  or 
a  thousand  miles. 

Oar  first  halt  for  this  day  was  at 
Uchkihssa,  distant  from  iCilassur 
about  ten  miles.  Here  the  road, 
following  the  direction  of  the  valley, 
bends  southward;  and  the  heights 
from  the  opposite  sides,  approach  to 
within  half  a  mile  at  their  bases. 
Uchkilissa  means  *  The  Three 
Churches,'  and  was  once  a  place  of 
ecclesiaBtical  importance.  .  Nor  has 
it  yet  quite  lost  that  character ;  for 
although  two  out  of  the  three 
churches  have  long  since  disap- 
peared»  the  mxe  that  still  remains 
»,a  yenenble  edifice  of  great  an- 
tiquity— ^perhaps  the  most  perfect 
specimen  in  existence  of  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Ar- 
menia. 

The  plan  of  this  bidlding  forms 


a  rectangle,  one  hundred  feet  by 
sixty-five.  The  walls  are  fifty  feet 
in  height.  The  interior  consists  of 
a  nave,  two  aisles,  transept,  and 
chancel.  A  double  row  of  massive 
pillars  divides  the  nave  from  the 
aisles,  and  from  their  capitals  spring 
the  groined  arches  which  form  the 
roof.  The  altar  was  furnished  in 
the  usual  style  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  with  huge  brass  candle- 
sticks and  tawdry  decorations ;  and 
in  the  chancel  were  some  life-size 
representations  of  Scriptural  sub- 
jects, which  were  more  to  be  re- 
spected for  their  antiquity  than 
admired  for  their  artistic  merit. 

But  little  is  done  to  keep  this 
venerable  structure  in  repair,  and 
apart  from  the  forbearance  of  the 
lurks,  it  owes  its  present  state  of 
preservation  to  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  its  masonry.  As  regards 
its  date,  we  were  assured  by  the 
senior  resident  priest  that  it  was 
built  by  St.  Gregory  in  the  year 
303 ;  and  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment, he  read  to  us  in  Turkish 
extracts  from  some  very  old  manu- 
script parchments  in  tlie  Armenian 
language,  which  he  said  were  the 
archives  of  the  establishment. 

The  church  stands  in  the  centre 
of  an  area  about  a  hundred  yards 
square,  which  is  well  paved  with 
large  blocks  of  stone.  This  area  is 
enclosed  by  a  strong,  wall  twenty 
feet  in  height,  crenelated  and 
flanked  with  sc^uare  towers.  The 
main  entrance  is  at  the  south  side ; 
though  much  damaged  by  time  and 
neglect,  it  is  a  favourable  specimen, 
both  as  to  design  and  execution,  of 
the  architectural  abilities  of  its  day. 

The  quarters  for  the  clergy  and 
other  officers  of  the  establishment 
are  within  the  enclosure  adjoining  the 
wall;  and  as  some  of  them  have  been 
diverted  from  their  original  purposes 
in  order  to  become  stables  and  cow- 
houses, the  place  has  an  aspect  of 
filth  and  disorder  much  at  variance 
with  its  sacred  character.  A  few 
houses  have  sprung  up  outside  the 
wall,  but  they  are  occupied  by  ser- 
vants and  underlings.  The  Murad- 
Su  is  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  at  the  nearest  point  the 
main  road  traverses  it  by  means  of 
a  handsome  bridge  of  three  pointed 
arches,  still  the  work  of  the  Genoese. 
A  tributary  streamlet  that  issues 
from  the  heights  W  b^^^i^^^ 
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base  oi  the  terrace  on  whidi  the 
dmreh  is  built,  afibrdiDg  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  excellent  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  for  artificial  irri- 
gation, and  for  turning  a  mill.  A 
grove  of  poj^ars  and  willows  oceu- 
pifiB  ^e  akyaig  jyronnd  botwgen  tiie 
<uiter  wails  and  thk^nam^fionnBg 
a  grateful  retreat  in  the  mid-day 
li^ts  of  summer,  and  in  winter 
sheltering  to  scxne  degree  the 
sacred  e<iifice  from  the  storms  that 
<rften  prevail  in  these  rq^ons. 

From  the  most  cursory  examina- 
tion it  is  evident  that,  in  choosing 
the  site  of  this  es£ablishment,  its 
founders  carefully  availed  themselves 
of  every  local  advantage.  C3ose 
behind  it  a  spur  from  the  sou^iem 
mountains  rises  abruptly  to  the 
height  of  about  twelve  hundred  feet, 
presenting  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
west  against  elemental  violence. 
The  valley  in  front  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  fertility ;  and  as 
there  is  no  viU^e  for  leagues 
around,  nor  an^  residents  on  the 
spot  but  the  priests  and  their  de- 
pendents, all  these  broad  acres  are 
the  sole  property  of  the  Church. 

We  oDserved  some  goodly  herds 
on  the  pastures.  Flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  were  nipping  the  sweet 
grass  at  the  base  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  heights.  Several  choice 
horses  were  in  the  stables,  and  mares 
with  foals  at  their  sides  were  grazing 
in  the  fields,  or  straying  familiarly 
about  the  premises.  A  well  stocked 
ordiard  gave  promise  of  an  ample 
yield ;  while  in  a  kitchen  garden  of 
fair  dimensions,  cabbages,  onions, 
pumpkins,  cucumbera,  and  odier 
vegetables  of  the  oountry  were 
growing  in  abundance.  Farther  off 
the  meadows  and  com  fields,  now 
ripe  for  the  scythe  and  sickle,  were 
waving  heavilv  in  the  breeze.  In 
fact,  judging  hj  appearances,  there 
was  at  Uchkiussa  a  profusion  of 
rough  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  general 
condition  of  the  country.  .  It  was 
therefore  with  surpidse,  not  un- 
xningled  with  suspicion,  that  we 
listened  to  the  piteous  accounts 
which  our  reverend  friends  gave  of 
their  poverty  and  distress.  The 
Turks,  said  Uiey,  had  reduced  them 
to  beggary  and  starvation  in  tiie 
Mrly  part  of  1855,  ^hen  V^i  Pasha 
with  his  division  occupied  the  place. 
The  horses  of  the  Moslem  were  then 


picketed  within  the  sacred  encloaore ; 
all  their  hay  and  com  was  consumed 
or  wasted,  while  their  sheep  and. 
oxen  were  slaughtered  by  scores  for 
the  troops.  As  to  payment  or  in- 
demnification, aurh  tkmgs  sxe  be- 


IbriMde  evBD.  a  hint-^n-tlie  anbjest* 
as  it  might  have  been  replied  to  by 
a  twitch  of  the  beard,  or  perhaps  a 
summary  infliction  of  tbe  kurbasfa. 
(leather  whip).  There  was  therefinre 
no  alternative  but  to  bear  their 
losses  with  Christian  meekness,  and 
pray  for  the  oonveraion  of  their 
hard-hearted  rulers.  Far  difler^nt, 
they  added,  was  the  treatment  they 
received  frcMu  the  Russians  who 
took  possession  <^  the  place  when 
Yell  Pasha  fell  back  towards  £rae- 
roum.  Fair  play  and  moderatioiL 
characterized  all  their  dealings;  and 
as  Russians  and  Armenians  derive 
their  rel  igion  from  a  common  /source, 
the  respect  attaching  to  the  priestly 
diaracter  secursd  to  our  friends  the 
oonrieous  consideration  o£  all  ranks 
of  the  Bussian  force. 

The  conversation  in  which  theae 
accounts  were  embodied  was  carried 
on  in  a  moderate-sized  apartment, 
to  which  was  given  the  ostentatioua 
name  of  divan.  The  walls  had  once 
been  white,  but  were  now  begrimed 
with  dirt.  The  ceiling  of  panelled 
deal,  though  blackened  by  smdce, 
still  retained  the  delicate  carving  of 
its  mouldings  and  oomioes.  The 
floor   was    covered   with   Persian 

nets;  and  several  lai^e  down 
ions  lay  along  the  walls,  wooing^ 
«  the  occupant  to  repose.  We  placed 
ourselves  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
while  our  hosts  took  up  a  position 
opposite  to  us.  There  were  three 
of  them ;  the  Presbyter,  a  venerable 
man  of  about  seventy,  and  two  of 
his  assistants,  who  were  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The^  wore  the  somlne 
undress  of  Armenian  priests,  which. 
accorded  well  with  their  long  bushy 
beards,  thoughtful  oountenancea, 
and  grave  deportment.  Well  in- 
formed in  all  that  rdates  to  the 
history  of  their  race  and  church,  it 
was  evident  that  the  bias  of  their 
feelings  and  politics  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  Eussia.  This  of  course 
was  but  natural,  considering  what  is 
the  policy  of  Turkey  towards  her 
Christian  subjects.  And  who  can 
tell  what  words  of  hope  and  comfort 
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Knssis — trKftt  exharttttione,  dictated 
from  St.  Petersburg,  may  readli 
ifaem  under  tke  hallowed  seal  of 
U^miadzm  P  But  even  vithoot 
tkese  we  may  well  understand  iiie 
feeLings  of  aa  intelligent  Armenian 
wken  lie  contrasts  the  d^radation 
to  wktdi  he  is  doomed  under  Turkish 
rule,  with  the  rank  and  honours 
and  high  position  to  which  many  of 
his  oountrjrmen  attain  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  Hussian  service. 
Considerations  of  this  nature  are  no 
doubt  constantly  at  work  within 
him.  And  he  would  be  other  than 
human,  either  in  the  purity  of  his 
loyalty  or  ^tke  intensity  of  his  deg^ra- 
da^ion,  if  he  were  impervious  to  the 
seductive  influenoes  that  reach  him 
fsom  the  north. 

dchkilissa  is  an  important  stra^ 
tepc  point,  commanding  as  it  does 
the  cHreet  road  between  Persia  and 
Anneaia.  Veli  Pasha  strengthened 
it  with  lines  »nd  batteries,  which  are 
jndimoaal}''  phinned  and  well  ex- 
«eiited.  It  would  have  been  weU 
ioft  his  country  if  he  could  have  held 
litem  a^inst  the  enemy,  but  this 
was  too  Tawch  for  tlie  force  he  com- 
manded. Actia^  on  superior  orders 
he  fell  back  on  Kuprikyui;  and 
some  credit  is  due  to  him  for  the 
maniMsr  ia  which  he  conducted  the 
retreat. 

By  this  move  tlie  Eussians  became 
masters  <f£  the  whole  plains  of 
Alishkanl  and  of  the  direct  com- 
mnntcatioB  between  £ars  and  Bay- 
azid  by  way  of  Toprakala. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  the 
▼irit  now  spoken  of,  on  returning 
frem  Bayazid  and  Mount  Ararat, 
we  again  paid  our  respects  to  the 
Ipood  fathers  of  Udikiliasa,  when  wo 
w«re  entertained  in  a  manner  credi- 
ti^le  alike  to  their  hos|ntality  and 
tiieir  cwisine.  Ample  provision  was 
made  for  every  comfort,  as  wMl  for 
ourselves  as  our  servants  and  horses ; 
and  a  Sybarite  might  env^r  us  as 
ve  lay  nestled  at  ni|;ht  amid  piles 
of  'minders'  (cushwns),  wi&  a 
profusion  of  quilted  'yorgans' 
(eoveriets). 

At  first  dawn  we  were  awoke  by 
tile  call  to  matins.  This  call  was 
made  in  a  manner  so  truly  primitive 
that  we  may  well  suppose  it  to  have 
heea  in  use  long;,  before  the  Mues- 
nn*8  voice  was  heard  from  the 
minaret,  or  a  bell  had  pealed  from 


Christian  steeple.  Close  to  the 
church  door  an  elm  plank,  seven 
^«t  long,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and 
throe  inches  thidr,  was  suspended, 
edge  downwaxd,  at  a  height  of  aboofc 
seven  feet  from  the  ^^roimd,  byva- 
peatedly  striking  which  nitli  a  batoa 
somewhat  similar  to  a  drumstick,  a 
subdued  rolling  sound  was  pro- 
duced, that  in  the  stillness  oi  the 
morning  reverberated  to  a  con» 
fiiderable  distance. 

Anxious  to  see  how  the  serviee 
was  perfisrmed,  and  periiaps  with 
some  leaven  of  a  higher  feeling  in- 
spired by  tlie  name  of  Christiaa 
church  in  a  land  of  alien  faith,  some 
of  our  party  rose  to  prayers.  The 
old  building  was  dimly  lit  hy  a  few 
lamps.  Candles  were  burning  on 
•the  altar,  where  two  priests  were 
officiating  in  a  low  tone,  scarcely 
audible  to  the  handful  of  aged  men 
that  f(Mrmed  the  congregation. 
Every  whisper  and  sound  was  plain- 
tively eAoed  through  the  empty 
aisles,  and  all  the  circumstaikceSy 
both  of  time  and  place,  combined  to 
produce  a  solemn  and  imposine 
effect.  The  sacred  occasion  itselt 
the  partial  aiMl  st]*uggling  light,  the 
silence  of  the  hour,  the  small  band 
of  Christians,  the  local  associationB 
of  antiquity  and  isolation, — all  this 
told  strongly  on  the  senses  and 
feelings ;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
it  that  appealed  to  the  undCTstand- 
ing  or  awoke  the  hi^ier  emotions  of 
rehgion  in  the  souL  VVe  stayed  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and, 
whether  edilied  or  not,  none  of  us 
were  disposed  on  retiring  to  become 
converts  to  the  Armenian  ritual. 

But  to  return  to  the  occasion  of 
our  first  visit  to  Udikilissa.  After 
a  halt  of  a  fisw  lK>ur8  we  were  again 
in  the  saddle,  and  ere  sunset 
reached  Diadin,  distant  three  hours, 
€ft  about' fourteen  miles.  The  inter- 
vening country  is  fertile  and  uiidu- 
iating,  but  utterly  without  inhaAn- 
tants.  Such  desolation,  where  Na- 
ture has  been  profuse  in  her  gifts, 
is  perfectly  frightful,  and  becomes 
a  subject  of  curious  and  inteiesting 
reflection  when  it  is  remembered 
<^at,  according  to  common  beli^, 
tJie  Garden  of  Eden  must  have  heen. 
somewhere  in  these  parts,  and  that 
they  were  in  former  times  amongst 
the  most  prosperous  and  densely 
p<^ulated  of  the  earth. 
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THE  NEW  ADMINISTEATION. 


THE  event  wliich  "wo  confidently 
predicted  in  our  last  nnmber  has 
taken  place.  The  Derby  Govern- 
ment is  resolved  into  its  elements ; 
and  the  party  which  was  organized 
with  more  vifjour  than  decency  or 
discretion  will  probably  be  disin- 
tegrated even  before  the  brief  rem- 
nant of  the  session  is  brought  to  a 
close.  The  general  election  of  1852 
gave  Lord  Derby,  according  to  Ins 
own  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords 
when  he  resigned  office  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  tnree  hundred  and  ten 
supporters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Before  the  Aberdeen  Ad- 
ministration had  been  in  oiBce  three 
months,  this  formidable  following 
was  dispersed,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  tbeni  were  among  the  steady 
supporters  of  his  rivals  in  power. 
The  late  dissolution  rallied  three 
hundred  and  two  on  the  muster  roll 
of  the  old  (or  new)  Conservative 
standard ;  and  if  Lord  Palroerston's 
Cabinet  can  show  a  firm  and  united 
front  for  the  next  few  weeks,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  at  least  fifty  of 
these  will  be  fouifd  among  the  rank 
and  file  which  ordinarily  support 
her  Majesty's  Government. 

But  will  the  new  Administration 
hold  together  f  This  is  a  question 
upon  which  the  boldest  political 
prescience  would  hardly  venture  to 
give  a  decided  opinion.  Certainl}', 
since  the  time  of  Chatham,  so  strange 
an  experiment  in  cabinet  making  lius 
not  been  tried.  Indeed,  the  new 
Administration  suggests  at  om^e  the 
celebrated  passage  in  which  Burke 
describes  the  administration  formed 
by  Lord  Chatham  in.  1766: — *An 
Administration  so  checkered  and 
speckled,  a  piece  of  joinery  so 
crossly  indented  and  whimsically 
dovetailed;  a  cabinet  so  variously 
inlaid;  such  a  piece  of  diversified 
mosaic ;  such  a  tesselated  pavement 
without  cement;  here  a  bit  of  black 
stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white;  pa- 
triots and  courtiers ;  king's  friends 
and  republicans :  Whigs  and  Tories ; 
treacherous  friends  and  open  ene- 
mies:— tiiat  it  was  indeed  a  very 
curious  show ;  but  utterly  unsafe  to 
touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  upon.'* 
Absit  omen.  Circumstances  are  very 


different  now  from  what  they  were 
nearly  a  century  ago.  The  public  had 
then  a  very  vague  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  what  passed  within 
thp  walls  of  jParhament,  and  public 
opinion  had  no  means  of  acting  re- 
gularly on  that  assembly.  Party 
and  faction  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
Half  the  House  of  Commons  was 
held  a  hundred  years  ago  by  a  few 
great  proprietors,  and  many  of  the 
seats  were  openly  marketed. 

If  the  composition  of  the  new 
Government  is  to  be  fairly  can- 
vassed, it  should  be  premised  that 
the  difficulties  which  liave  been  en- 
countered in  putting  it  together 
have  been  so  numerous  and  so  novel, 
that  probably  any  other  living 
statesman  than  Lord  Palmerston 
would  have  thrown  up  the  task  in 
despair  or  disgust.  We  have  not 
been  sparing  in  our  criticisms  from 
time  to  time  on  the  political  career 
of  that  noble  lord,  but  we  never 
questioned  his  possession  of  some 
of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  quali- 
ties of  a  public  man.  His  great 
and  varied  experience,  his  personal 
influenceand  following — unquestion- 
ably superior  to  those  of  any  other 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party — his 
courage,  tact,  and  temper,  pre- 
eminently qualified  him  for  the 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  com- 
bining discordant  materials  in  one 
harmonious  whole,  of  reconciling 
rival  pretensions,  of  resisting  cla- 
morous and  presumptuous  claims, 
of  providing  for  new  allies  without 
ungraciously  dropping  old  fnends. 
The  latter  duty,  which  those  who 
know  the  Premier  are  well  aware 
he  would  not  consider  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  the  arrangements. 
Lord  Palmerston  has  acquitted  with 
singular  success.  Eight  members 
of  his  late  Cabinet,  and  fourteea 
subordinate  officials,  have  been 
omitted  from  the  new  Adminis- 
tration ;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  one  of  these  gentlemen 
who  has  any  just  cause  of  complaint. 
We  may  go  through  the  list.  Lord 
Cranworth  notoriously  failed  to 
fulfil  the  high  expectations  which 
had  been  somewnat  gratuitously 
formed,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
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the  Great  Seal.  His  restoration  to 
the  woolsack  would  therefore  have 
been  an  improper  appointment; 
bat  he  was  ouered  one  of  the  chief 
eeats  in  the  Common  Law  Courts, 
where  all  his  reputation  had  been 
acquired.  Lord  Clarendon  was  of- 
fered, but  declined,  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet;  and  considering  that  his 
lordship's  acknowledged  omission  to 
answer  a  despatch  which  called  for 
a  prompt  and  decisive  reply,  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  downfall 
of  the  Palmerston  Admiuistration, 
Lord  Clarendon  could  hardly  have 
felt  aggrieved  had  he  been  omitted 
altogether.  Lord  Panmure  it  was 
well  known  had  long  sought  an  op- 
portunity  to  be  finally  relieved  from 
office.  Of  Lord  Clanricarde,  we 
can  only  say  that  his  weight  would 
have  borne  down  any  Cabinet  into 
which  he  was  admitted.  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  perhaps  may 
claim  a  grievance,  since  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  willing,  and 
it  might  be  hard  to  say  that  he  was 
Jiot  of  sufQcient  ability,  to  resume 
his  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Public 
opinion  would  readily  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith,  but  the  Prime 
Minister  has  generously  mitigated 
the  fall  of  the  unfortunate  Indian 
statesman  by  a  peerage.  We 
could  have  been  content  had  a 
similar  compliment  been  paid  to 
Mr.  Labouchere,  one  of  the  most 
honourable  and  upright  gentlemen 
who  ever  engagea  in  the  public 
service.  Mr.  Baines  has,  we  fear, 
finally  withdrawn  from  public  life 
as  well  as  from  Parliament.  .  These 
were  the  former  colleagues  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  we  may  hazard  an 
opinion,  that  on  the  whole  their 
successors  will  bring  greater  popu- 
larity, as  well  as  ensure  more 
stability,  to  the  Cabinet.  Among 
those  for  whom  no  place  has  been 
found  in  the  new  an^angements  are 
to  be  named  Lords  Shelbume, 
Monck,  andDuncan;  Sir  B.Hall,Sir 
*J.  Ramsden,  Sir  W.  Hayter,  Mr. 
Bouverie,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Cowper, 
Mr.  F.  Pe^l,  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne, 
Mr.  D.  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Grey.  Of 
this  list,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  at  least  half  retired  with  their 
own  consent.  Lord  Monck  and  Mr. 
Osborne  having  unfortunately  lost 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 


mons, were  not  eligible  for  office. 
Of  the  few  that  remain,  we  are 
credibly  informed  that  none  were 
desirous,  by  an  unseasonable  pres- 
sure of  personal  claims,  to  add  to 
the  difficulties  by  which  the 
eminent  person  condemned  to  dis- 
pense this  vast  patronage  was  en- 
compassed. 

The  first  remark  which  seems  to 
occur  to  everybody  is  the  undue 
preponderance  of  the  Peelite  ele- 
ment in  the  new  Administration. 
But  it  will  be  found  on  examina- 
tion that  there  is  really  nothing  in 
this  charge.  The  Peelite  party  is 
a  myth.  There  are  some  four  or 
five  statesmen  and  orators  of  con- 
spicuous ability  in  both  Houses 
who  held  office  under  Sir  Bobert 
Peel;  but  these  gentlemen  are  far 
from  being  in  unison  on  many 
important  questions  which  divide 
public  opinion.  Take,  for  example, 
the  two  most  eminent  names  in  this 
small  circle  —  Sir  James  Graham 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  the  pro- 
minent question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  the  one  goes  the  whole 
length  of  the  advanced  Reformers 
(as  the  Radicals  now  style  them- 
selves), and  contends  for  household 
suffrage,  and  almost  for  the  ballot. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  contraiy, 
takes  the  High  Conservative  view 
of  this  question.  He  would  be  very 
sparing  in  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise ;  and  so  far  from  assenting  to 
that  which  is  the  great  aim  of 
Radical  reformers  -^  the  re-distribu- 
tion of  seats — the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  comes  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  nomination  boroughs.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  is  probably  quite 
as  good  a  Liberal  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyll ;  and  if  there  be  any  essen- 
tial difference  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  or  between  Mr.  Cardwell 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  we  have 
failed  to  discover  it.  The  *  indepen- 
dent' party  may  indeed  complain 
that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  and  Mr.  Cobden  to  the 
Cabinet  is  but  a  hal^enny worth 
of  bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of 
sack;  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
country  or  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  desired  a  stron||per  in- 
fusion of  the  Manchester  mixture. 
For  the  rest,  the  Cabinet  comprises 
almost  every  name  of  note  in  the 
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preat  Liberal  jwty.  We  adi&it, 
izideedy  tbafe  it  iaelude»  those  who 
kftre  passed  a  great  part  of  tEeir 
poblic  Uvea  in  office;  but  we  sab* 
xdit  that  experieiice  i«,  after  all,  not 
an  absolute  disqualification  for  era-> 
ploymeskt  in  the  highest  branehes 
qS  the  public  Berrice ;  and  therefore 
we  think  that  the  re-inatalement  of 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  George  Grey, 
and  espeeiallj  of  Sir  George  G<Mrn&- 
wall  Lewis — *the  three  baronets/ 
aA  they  hare  been  eontumeliously 
termed — in  important  departments 
of  adminiatratioa  is  not  a  at^cient 
reason  for  withdrawing  eonfidenee 
£roni  the  Government.  We  venture 
to  suggest  to  the  sagaeious  indi- 
▼iduals  who  urge  this  notable  objec- 
tioB,  that  the  Govammeat  c^  this 
eountry  is  not  a  corpus  vile  iar 
tyvoa  in  statesmanship  to  experi- 
Bfeent  upon,  and  that  every  'inde- 
pendetkt'  memb^  of  Parliament  has 
Bot  a  vested  right  in  the  privileges 
and  eoiolttments  of  high  politicai 
ofiiee. 

We  have  frequently  reprobaiedr 
in  coBimon  with  other  journals,  the 
ek>se  Whig  system  of  nominatioos 
to  office ',  but  there  is  a  di§erence 
between  a  liberal  and  fair  selection 
of  members  who  show  some  aptitude 
for  public  employment,  and  an  in- 
^seriminate  distribution  of  o&oes 
among  that  numerous  and  inereasing 
class  of  honourable  members  who 
dbUy  and  nightly  intemipt  the  firo- 
gress  of  bomnesa  by  noisy  advertise- 
ments of  their  own  merits.  Toothing 
would  be  mcNTe  ealeulated  to  lower 
the  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  to  deteriorate  tho  public 
aervice  than  a  |»raciiee  of  preferring 
to  <^eial  atation  the  tribe  of  iif^ant 
and  £uent  speakers  with  whom  the 
House  has  been  infested  ainee  the 
pasaii^  of  the  Beform  Act.  Par- 
liamentary oratory.  Heaven  knows, 
requires  no  stimuliLs ;  but  we  think 
there  is  still  room  for  the  further 
development  of  good  sense,  sound 
information,  and  habits  of  business 
in  a  certain  assembly  which  we  will 
not  more  particularly  name.  A 
Minister  who  would  give  the  pre- 
ference to  those  less  showy  and  less 
obtrusive  qualities  in  his  choice  of 
recruits  for  the  public  service  might 
not  perhaps  satisfv  the  vulgar  da- 
znour  of  the  day,  but  he  would  do 
much  to  recommendhisGovernment 


to  the  eonidenee  of  the  co«m^, 
and  to  raise  tlto  tone  of  political 
morality. 

The  present  Adminiatration  is 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  the  pria* 
cipie  of  ignoring  the  exduaive  datroKV 
or  the  great  families.  We  fhi^ 
that  this  priacif^  has  been  fidiiy 
inaugurated;  it  does  not  denutiiici 
the  proscription  of  every  f&taon 
connected  wirth  those  families ;  mudm 
an  extravagance  would  be  wpiat 
and  absurd.  Men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune must  needs  take  a  ^romineiift 
and  a  leading  part  in  public  afTairs. 
Men  deeply  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  commerc®  are  precluded  fpotm 
taking  part  in  the  Administratiocw 
It  would  be  modcerv  to  offer  uttd»r* 
secretaryships  and  loirdships  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Barisigs,  the  Glyns, 
the  Hey  woods»  and  the  Eathbones. 
Few  eminent  bankers,  merchants^ 
and  manufacturers,  can  be  induced 
to  undertake  even  the  less  onerous 
dnties  of  Partiament  until  they  kavd 
retired  from  active  buaineas  and  at* 
tained  a  time  of  life  at  which  they  are 
disqualified,  even  if  tliey  arc  witting^ 
from  entering  upon  a  novdiand  srisa^ 
OQS  career.  Of  profes^onalnren  there 
is,  indeed,,  an  abundance  ready  and 
willing  to  undertake  political  duties  ; 
but  lawyers  and  soldiers  do  not 
generally  command  the  confidence 
of  the  country  ;^  and  political  advezk* 
turers  of  every  description  are  re^ 
garded  with  just  suspicion.  Tht 
affairs  of  the  nation  cannot  besatki* 
faetorily  conducted  by  niiere  mer- 
cenary service ;  we  must  therefore 
look  mainly  to  the  class  which  has 
a  stake  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
ample  leisure.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, tliat  the  landed  aristocraej 
must  continue,  as  they  have  hereto- 
fore  been,  the  principal  nursery  of 
ourstatesm^i.  The  aristocracy  have 
their  faults,  but  if  they  are  not  the 
best,  as  their  designation  implies, 
they  are  assuredly  not  the  woral 
class  in  the  community;  and  we 
hold  it  to  be  no  part  cdf  a  sound 
Liberal  creed  to  decry  an  wrd'er  of 
men  who,  upon  the  whole,  are  desi- 
rous of  fulfilling  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them,  and  cannot  fairly  be 
said  to  have  brought  diacaredit  upon 
the  English  name. 

•  The  apparent  strength  of  the  new 
Grovernment  consists  in  the  com- 
binaticm  of  able  men  representing 
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tiie  dilTerent  sections  of  the  Liberal 
Twrty.  Bat  are  these  materials 
bArmoniously  blended,  or  are  they 
merely  thrown  carelessly  together 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  move* 
mentP  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
leading  statesmen  who  have  been 
concerned  in  the  construction  of 
this  Government  are  actuated  by  a  . 
sincere  desire  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences, and  to  guide  their  policy 
with  an  honest  reference  to  what 
Mr.  Bricrht  has  called  the  average 
sense  of  the  Liberal  party.  On  the 
momentous  question  of  Continentid 
afikirs,  all  are  agreed  that  peace 
must,  if  possible,  be  jnaintained. 
But  it  must  not  be  concealed  that 
the  adherence  of  England  to  the 
policy  of  neutrality  is  becoming 
every  day  more  difficult.  The  un- 
interrupted triumphs  of  the  French 
and  Sardinian  arms  will  probably 
soon  carry  them  beyond  the  boun« 
daiies  originally  prescribed  to  the 
war.  In  that  event,  the  German 
Powers  must  of  necessity  be  involved 
in  the  conflict ;  and  can  Kussia  then 
remain  inactive?  If  four  of  the  . 
five  great  Powers  are  in  arms,  how 
long  will  it  be  possible  for  the  fiflh 
to  remain  neutral  ?  Tlie.se  too  pro- 
bable contintrencies  have,  doubtless, 
been  already  foreseen  and  discussed 
by  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Tht  avowed  sympathies  of  its  lead- 
ing members  with  the  cause  of 
Italian  independence,  must  impart 
a  more  vigorous  and  decided  tone 
to  the  diplomacy  of  Downing-street, 
than  has  hitherto  appeared  in  the 
'notes'  addressed  to  the  diflerent 
Courts  of  Europe  br  their  imme- 
diate predecessors,  ^fhe  best  mode 
of  preventing  the  conflagration  from 
spreading  over  the  Continent,  is  for 
this  country  to  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  interfering  by  a  firm 
and  decided  exposition  of  its  Views 
on  the  Italian  question.  And  we 
take  it  that  these  views  should  spe- 
cifically contemplate  the  indepen- 
dence of  Lombardy,  and  tlie  modi- 
fication of  those  treaties  between 
Austria  and  the  smaller  Italian 
Powers  by  which  the  latter  are 
placed  under  the  military  protec- 
tion of  the  great  German  Power. 
Xt  seems  to  us  idle  to  imagine  that 
we  guard  against  war  by  observing 
an  irresolute  and  reticent  policy  in 
the  great  question  which  now  agi- 


tates Europe.  It  is  quite  certain 
that,  if  the  fortune  of  war  were  to 
take  a  turn  in  favour  of  Austria, 
which  is  not  imlikely  if  Prussia 
assumes  an  oflensive  position  on  the 
Khine,  the  people  of  England  would 
never  consent  to  abandon  Italv  to 
its  fate.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  not  be  tolerated  that  the' 
French  Empire  should  realize  the 
dream  of  the  old  monarchy,  by  the 
annexation  of  the  Milanese.  And 
in  pur  opinion,  the  sooner  the  two 
Emperors  were  authentically  in* 
formed  of  the  sense  of  this  country 
on  the- subject,  the  better  would  it 
be,  both  for  them  and  for  our- 
selves. 

The  difficulties  attending  the 
settlement  of  the  troublesome  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  £>eform  nave 
been  removed  by  recent  events^ 
Whatever  professions  decency  re- 
quired them  to  make  in  public,  the 
great  question  among  practical  re- 
formers was  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  of  concession  which  would 
satisfy  their  pledges  and  appease 
clamour  out  of  doors.  The  l)erby 
Administration  and  the  dissolution 
have  in  this  respect  done  good  ser- 
vice. The  depth  and  direction  of 
public  opinion  have,  been  ascer- 
tained* and  the  result  is  to  be  a 
very  moderate  measure.  Ko  sche- 
dule A ;  emasculation  of  some  of 
the  smaller  boroughs ;  the  represen- 
tation of  a  few  of  the  burger  con- 
stituencies proportionably  increased; 
the  £io  qualiflcation,  consisting 
|>artly  in  laud,  partly  in  buildings, 
for  the  county  voter ;  a  £6  occupa- 
tion, to  be  reduced  in  committee  or 
in ^ the  Lords  to  a  £6  rating  for 
boroughs  ;  together  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  fancy  franchises.  These, 
it  is  pretty  plain,  are  to  be  the 
leading  features  of  the  new  Bill, 
wdiich  will  be  carried  with  a  certain 
amount  of  hypocritical  protest  from 
the  *  earnest  *  reformers,  who  dread 
the  extreme  measures  which  they 
fiud  it  convenient  to  advocate ;  and 
with  sincere  objurgation  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends,  whose 
policy  it  does  not  suit  to  have  this 
question  settled. 

The  duration  and  ultimate  fate  of 
the  new  Government  are  questions 
upon  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
hazard  an  opinion.  But  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  being  disposed  of,  we 
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foresee  no  question  which  is  likely 
to  resolve  the  various  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed  into  their  ele- 
ments, and  to  shorten  the  natural 
life  of  a  Cabinet,  which  in  these 
latter  days  we  like  to  be  about  three 
years.  Should  its  existence  be 
brought  to  a  premature  close  by  in- 
ternal rupture  or  by  outward  acci- 
dent, the  Tories  will  probably  return 
to  power.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  new  Government  will 
last  its  time,  and  that  its  euthanasia 
will  be  a  new  fusion,  not  of  con- 
verted Tories,  Whigs,  Radicals,  and 
Manchester  statesmen,  but  of  the 
moderate  men  of  the  two  great 
parties  which  have  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  for  the  most  part  divided 
political  power  between  them. 

Meantime  the  Administration 
has  been  favourably  received  by 
the  country.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  of  the  new  Ministers 
will  fail  to  be  re-elected,  unless 
indeed  there  is  to  be,  as  we  are 
told,  but  can  hardly  believe,  one 
distinguished  exception.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's claims  on  the  University  of 
Oxford  are,  it  seems,  being  disputed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Chandos.  The 
comity  of  modern  political  warfare 
has  almost  renounced  the  practice  of 
contesting  a  seat  on  a  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  appointment  to  office. 
But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, the  most  distinguished  son  of 
our  Alma  Mater,  is  to  be  disinherited 
in  favour  of  a  younger  brother  of 
respectable  character  and  fair  at- 
tainments, no  doubt,  but  who  stands 
on  no  terms  of  comparison  with  the 


individual  whom  he  is  put  forward 
to  oppose.  We  will  not  stop  to 
comment  on  the  discretion  and  good 
taste  of  the  parties  who  have  set  this 
movement  on  foot ;  neither  are  we 
concerned  to  defend  the  public 
career  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  what- 
ever errors  this  eminent  person  may 
have  committed,  they  are  errors 
to  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  his  intellect.  His  si- 
lent vote  against  Lord  Hartington's 
motion  of  want  of  confidence  in 
Lord  Derby's  Government  one  day, 
and  his  acceptance  of  office  from 
Lord  Derby's  rival  and  opponent 
a  few  days  after — an  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  ordinary  minds — was  a 
Sroceeding  which  Mr.  Gladstone  no 
oubt  reconciled  by  some  meta- 
physical refinement  unintolligible  to 
a  merely  practical  understanding; 
but  nobody  ventures  to  suggest  that 
such  an  inconsistency,  if  it  be  an 
inconsistency,  was  dictated  by  any 
unworthy  motive.  The  removal  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
even  the  delay  of  his  return  for  a 
single  week  beyond  the  time  fixed 
for  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
would,  at  this  advanced  season  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  disordered  state 
of  the  finances,  be  productive  of 
extreme  inconvenience  and  detri- 
ment to  the  public  service.  We 
trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  distin- 
guished constituency,  whose  cha- 
racter is  at  stake,  as  well  as  for  the 
j)ublic  service,  that  this  pitiful  efibrt 
of  bigotry  and  party  spite  may  not 
be  successful. 
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THE    BARONS    OF    BTJCHAN. 

A  CONTBIBUTIOH  TO  LOGAL  HiSTOBT. 


'AJEXT  montli  the  members  of  the 
•^^  British  Association,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
are  to  meet  in  the  capital  of  the 
'Far  North.'  Not  the  least  inte- 
resting  featBre  of  that  meeting  will 
be  the  collection  of  ancient  relics 
-^pictures,  mannscriptSt  jewels, 
corns,  weapons — ^whicn  local  in- 
dnstnrand  zeal  are  now  brining 
togetaer.  These  visible  illustrations 
of  the  historic  past  may  become, 
perhaps,  more  illustratiye  to  our 
readers  if  we  attempt,  with  the 
materials  at  our  disposal,  to  re- 
construct the  perished  life  which 
produced  them;  to  paint  the  men 
who  wrote  the  manuscripts  and 
used  the  weapons.  When  we  lately 
reriewed  Mr.  Chambers'  Domestic 
Annals,*  we  indicated  that  in  our 
opinion  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  past  could  oe  obtainea  except 
by  penetrating  into  the  rural  lire, 
and  learning  the  habits,  manners, 
and  traditions  of  a  single  locality ; 
and  we  undertook,  when  occasion 
offered,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  this 
Tiew.  Aberdeenshire,  more  espe- 
dally  that  part  of  the  county  which 
lies  alon^  the  shore,  '  the  land  in 
the  bend  of  the  ocean,'  the  ancient 
Thanedom  of  Buchan,  from  its  in« 


trinsic  importance  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Scotland,  is  particularly 
rich  in  collections  (many  of  which, 
through  the  liberality  of  the 
Spaldina  Cluh,f  have  been  made 
accessible  to  the  public)  bearing 
upon  the  .state  of  Scottish  society 
in  the  olden  time.  We  now 
propose  to  redeem  our  promise, 
and  at  the  same  time  play  the  part 
of  Cicerone  to  our  scieiitific  friends 
in  their  rambles  along  tUe  bleak 
and  wind-swept  coasts  of  the 
Northern  Sea. 

It  is  during  the  occupancy  of  the 
Comyns  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
aboriginal  Taxailai  begins  to  assume 
an  authentic  position  in  history. 
Any  speculation  upon  its  modes  of 
life  and  forms  of  government  before 
that  time  must  be  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent hypothetical.  'The  Eoman 
Eagles,  says  Eobert  Gordon  in  his 
flowery  way,  *  flew  not  so  far  north.' 
Later  research  has  shown  that  he 
was  mistaken.  The  iron  footprints 
of  a  people  that  built  for  all  time 
may  still  be  traced  through  various 
districts  of  the  country ;  and  it  is 
said  that  one  of  their  great  militarr 
stations  was  placed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ythan,  where  the  port  of 


•  Fraser^a  Magazim,  May,  1859.  ^ 
i*  The  Spalding  Club  has  published  a  great  number  of  interesting  records  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  northern  counties.  Any  of  our  readers  who  may  wish 
to  follow  out  this  subject  may  consult  the  following : — Description  of  Aberdeen,  by 
Patrick  Gordon  (1601) ;  View  of  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen  (a  collection  of  great 
valae) ;  Kennedy's  Annals  of  Aberdeen;  The  East  Coast  of  Scotland,  by  Francis 
Douglas  (1783) ;  The  ffistory  of  the  Feuds  and  Conflicts  among  the  Clans,  from 
103 1  to  1610;  Wynton's  Chron&U;  Barbour's  Bruce  (of  which  a  very  beautiful 
edition  has  oeen  published  by  the  Spalding  Club);  Craufurd's  Peerage;  NisbetVs 
BercUdry  ;  and  Chalmers'  CoXedofma,  The  Caledonia  is  well  known  as  a  work  of 
immense  research,  and  quite  indispensable  to  any  student  of  the  social  aspects  of 
fioottiah  history.  The  Bev.  J.  B.  Pratt  of  Cruden  has  compiled  a  very  careful  and 
mterasting  account  of  Bucha/n,  and  a  complete  collection  of  Skinner's  Poems — 
Skinner  is  the  Laureate  of  the  district,  and  the  author  of  -TuUochgorum,'  'The 
Ewie  with  the  Crookit  Horn,'  and  other  well-known  lyrics, — ^has  been  recently 
pablisfaed,  and  is  very  creditable  to  local  enterprise  and  intelligence. 
TOL.  LX.  irO.  CCCLTI.  I 
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Kewborgli  now  stands.  Buchan 
was  a  Danish  battle-field,  a  field 
also  for  Danish  colonization.  We 
are  too  apt  to  believe  that  the 
descents  of  the  wfld  Northmen 
were  always  purely  aggressive;  and, 
these  being  repulsed,  that  they  left 
no  impression  behind  them  upon 
our  soil.  Even  the  perilous  inter- 
course of  war  could  not  have  proved 
altogether  without  fruit ;  and  there 
is  proof,  or  at  least  tradition,  that 
more  peaceful  intenxnnse  was  fre- 
quent, if  not  habitual.  The  North- 
men were  dever  mechanists,  hardy 
shepherds,  and  skilfcd  fishers ;  and 
these,  obeyinff  the  vagrant  instincts 
which  stirred  that  ijrab-like  race, 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  roving 
seamen  of  the  Fjords.  How  much 
of  the  dauntless  endurance,  the 
stem  independence,  the  resdute 
enterprise  of  our  character — ^that 
dash,  in  shc^,  of  the  '  salt-blood' 
in  our  veins,  which  sends  us  like 
sea-mews  to  the  water — ^is  due  to 
the  intercourse  that  was  thus  esta- 
blished between  the  opijosite  shore* 
of  the  Northern  Sea,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  cross  of  Scandinavian 
blood  has  in  some  degree  moulded 
the  histoiT  of  the  great  and  free 
people  whose  colonies  are  sown 
broad-cast  over  every  continent. 
But  these  eyents-^echoes 

Of  old  unhappy  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  i 


scarce  come  wiUiin  I3ie  era  of 
authentic  historv.  The  misty 
figures  of  earth-burrowing  Picts, 
and  steel-clad  Bomans,  and  Druids 
bowed  before  trtrange  eirdes  in 
mysteiious  supplication,  and  gigan- 
tic Norsemen  wading  throudi  the 
white  surf  to  i^e  shore,  pass  oefore 
us  indeed;  but  vast  and  confused 
.as  in  the  twilight.  '  Sindry  of  thair 
bones,'  says  Bellenden,  'war  sene 
be  us,  schort  time  afore  the  making 
of  this  buke,  mair  like  giandis  than 
•common  stature  of  men;  throw 
<^uhilk,  apperis,  that  men  in  auld 
tunes  hes  Dene  of  mair  stature  and 
quantite,  than  ony  men  ar  pre- 
sently in  our  days.'  And  so  until 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Sir  William  Comyn 
of  !Kndale  married  the  heiress 
Marjory,  all  that  had  been  preserved 
of  the  men  of  Buchan  was  that  they 
had  grown  'mair  like  giandis  than 


common  stature  of  men'  to  a  race 
that  had  degenerated  and  decaved. 
But  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Don,  even  before  the  Comyna 
came,  a  civihzed  and  cultivated 
societv  had  been  established,  whose 
records  we  may  yet  plainly  read. 
Under  the  shelter  of  the  royal  oaks 
of  Stocket,  and  among  the  rude 
huts  which  dustered  around  their 
roots,  rose  the  white  walls  and 
spires  of  a  Christian  church.  Catho- 
lic Borne,  with  imperial  munificence, 
scattered  its  envoys  at  an  early 
period  among  these  desolate  forests. 
Saint  Wfllok  arrived  in  Ihe  fifth 
eentnry  amidst  a  people,  savage 
and  unconverted,  say  the  monkuui 
chroniders,  'insomuch  Ihat  they 
had  no  churdi  among  them,  nor 
any  belief  in  heH-torments.'  Walok 
Hved  between  the  Dee  and  the  Don 
<-— the  two  rivers  flowing  then  mudhi 
nearer  to  each  other  than  they  do 
now — ^'in  a  Kttle  solitary  thatched 
hut  as  a  hermite.'  He  was  followed 
by  other  saints— or  if  not  saints^ 
good  and  true  men  at  least,  who 
are  perhaps  on  the  whole  as  useful 
in  this  worId^Nachlan,and  Eddran, 
and  Maurice,  who  in  the  eighth 
century  travelled  much  amoncthe 
Highlanders  to  redaim  them  from 
the  remnants  of  their  pagan  idola- 
tries; and  Machar,  who  Hved  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Don — *  where  a 
river  falls  into  the  sea  in  the  form 
of  a  crozier';  until  at  lenrdi,  in 
loio,  Malcolm  IL  erected  3ie  See 
of  Murthlack  to  commemorate 
some  famous  foigotten  victory ;  and 
Saint  David,  a  century  later,  trans- 
lated the  bishop  to  Aberdon,  where 
that  reverend  ecclesiastic  contrived 
to  secure  a  share  of  most  of  the 
good  things  going;  as  the  right  of 
common  pasturage,  the  use  of  the 
king's  forest,  the  best  salmon 
caught  in  the  Dee,  and  a  tenth  of 
the  '  can'  of  vessels  trading  with 
tibe  port.  The  monastic  biuldings 
were  built  on  an  eminence  above 
the  river-valley,  where  the  monks 
might  watch,  Ihrongh  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  across  the  gorsy 
bents,  the  blue  shining  sea-line,  and 
the  white  sails  of  the  passing  ships. 
The  Bishop's  Palace  occupied  one 
side  of  the  churchyard ;  the  canons* 
houses  were  built  around,  and  the 
whole  formed  a  simple  quadrangle. 
The  old  parish  diurch—' Sanct 
Mary  of  the  Snow'— made  way  for 
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a  sdiemn  and  apadous  cathedral. 
Upoa  the  linkg  heside  the  sea, 
zemote  £roia  the  habitatioDS  of 
VkUL  and  the  mhustntioiis  of 
the  Chnieh,  stood  the  hospital  pre- 
pared for  those  infected  by  leprosy, 
that  terrible  scourge  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  pretty  rural  Tillage 
swarmed  with  bearded  and  hooded 
ecelesiastica — grey  and  Uack  hoods, 
white  and  red  hoods — ^Franciscans, 
Pominicans,  Carmelites,  and  Tem- 
plars ;  and,  in  their  virgin  veils,  the 
nmis  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Sienna. 
Between  this  peaceful  society  and 
the  thanedom  of  the  ancient  earls 
flowed  the  deep  and  sluggish  Don — 
a  barrier  which  mnst  have  rendered 
the  intercourse  in  those  darrs  nn&e- 
qn^iit  and  inteorrapted.  The  half 
savage  herdsman,  gazing  across  the 
water  from  the  farth^  bank,  no 
doubt  contemplated  with  a  rude 
w<mder  the  growth  of  solemn  aisle 
and  '  heaven-kissitt^ '  spire,  and 
listened  in  the  evening  stillness  to 
the  dirge-like  litany  for  the  dead,  or 
the  chanted  invocation  to  the  patron 
of  these  seafaring  men : 

Auto  date  violari, 

Virgmes  piohibait ; 

Par  in  fiitme,  vas  in  mare, 

Seruit  et  distribuit. 

Qui  timebant  xiaaf  ragari, 

Kautes  opem  tribuit. 

St  lans  Sozmne  Trimtat^ 
Yiriiis  et  Victoria ; 
Qui  det  nobis  at  Beati 
Kichohd  gaodia ; 
Aaseqnamur  laoreati. 
Post  vitam  in  patria. 

And  not  imfireqnently ,  no  doabi^  in 
that  rode  age,men,with  the  avengers 
of  blood  npon.  their  track,  phmged 
into  the  river,  and  swam  desperately 
aeross  the  swollen  stream,  that  they 
might  clasp  the  Girth  Cross  on  th!e 
green  of  '  the  bishop's  dovecot,' 
where  the  accidental  murderer  coold 
at  leng[tb  draw  breath  freely;  an 
institntioii  not  to  be  lightly  nor 
seomfnlly  judged— -a  beneficent  in- 
Btitati<»i,  tnat  stretched  its  white* 
robed  arm  across  these  stormy  ages, 
to  stay  the  fierce  resentments  of  the 
savage  and  secure  the  deliberation 
of  modem  justice.  But  these,  or 
tiie  occasional  passage  of  a  solitary 
and  devoted  monk  on  his  way  to 
minister  at  Gramrieor  atDeer,formed 
almost  the  only  link  between  the 
people  who  dwelt  on  the  northern 
and^the  southern  banks.     What, 


then,  was  the  conditi(»i  of  Ihe  wild 
country  across  the  water? 

The  pe(^le  were  probabh'  rude, 
unlettered,  and  somewhat  fierce  in 
their  conversation ;  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  eonclude,  as  we  are  too 
much  inclined  at  present  to  conclude, 
that  they  stood  in  need  of  the  or- 
dinary necessaries  of  life.  On  the 
contrary,  the  common  people  of 
Scotland  were  more  abunaantly  fed 
and  more  warmly  clothed  (on  the 
whole  fared  better,  as  we  say  now) 
during  the  three  centuries  that 
preceded  the  breaking  out  of  the 
English  wars,  than  they  have  been 
at  any  subsequent  period.  The  arts 
of  agriculture  were  not  perhaps 
very  profoundly  studied  nor  very 
diligently  practised,  but  the  great 
forests  protected  the  corn-lands  and 
blessed  the  farmer  with  easy  and 
abundant  harvests.  So  much  grain 
was  grown  that  Scotland  for  many 
years  continued  to  export  largely  to 
other  naticms.  Immense  herds  of 
cattle  and  swine,  moreover,  were 
pastured  among  the  woodlands, 
where  they  found  convenient  shel- 
ter and  abundant  food.  These  at 
length  became  so  excessive  that  it 
was  found  necessary  by  the  Parliar 
ment  of  Willinm  the  Lion  to  repress 
by  statute  '  the  multitudes  of  sheep 
.  and  swine/  the  daniage  which  they 
caused  to  the  gtowiag  crops  being 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  nro- 
hibition.  As  there  is  no  ground  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  or  good  faith 
of  the  preamble  on  which  the 
legislation,  proceeded,  the  necessity 
for  such  an  act  is  in  itself  a  remar£- 
able  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
food  was  at  that  time  very  abundant 
in  Scotland,  more  abundant  than  it 
has  since  been  or  is  now.  Savage 
and  dangerous  ftni-malft  had  once 
roamed  wese  forests.  The  founder 
of  the  house  pf  Grordc»^  is  reported 
to  have  killed  with  his  own  hand  '  a 
fierce  boar  that  much  wasted  the 
country  near  the  forest  of  Huntley.' 
But  tbls  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  two  hundred  years 
before  the  Comyns  came  to  Buchan; 
and  the  only  memorial  of  these  wild 
anJTnals  that  remained  was  the '  three 
boars'  heads.  Or,  on  a  field  Azure,' 
which  Malcolm  authorized  the  Gk)r- 
dons  to  bear  in  perpetual  comme- 
moration of  the  galLmt  exploit  of 
their  ancestor. 

Buchan  is  now proverbiidlybare 
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and  destitute  of  wood;  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  English  wars  it 
was  clothed  down  to  the  sea-shore 
by  immense  forests.  The  oaks  that 
are  dug  out  of  the  morasses  are  said 
to  bear  upon  them  the  marks  of 
fire ;  and  it  has  consequently  been 
concluded  that  their  destruction  re* 
suited  &om  some  great  social  con- 
vulsion, probably  the  *  harrying  *  of 
the  distnct  by  Ilobert  or  Edward 
Bruce.  We  know  that  the  contem- 
porary Earl  petitioned  Edward  I.  to 
grant  him  maremium  in  considera- 
tion of  the  destruction  to  his  manors 
t^at  had  been  occasioned  by  the  war. 
The  King  acceded  to  his  request, 
and  aaiowed  him  fifty  oaks  yearly 
out  of  tibe  royal  forests  in  *Bucluui 
and  Kintore.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  Earl  had  been  at- 
tacked and  his  district  'harryed' 
even  previous  to  the  final  discom- 
fiture which  sent  him  an  exile  to 
the  English  Court.  The  trees  must 
have  been  of  great  antiquity  and 
noble  growth.  A  Countess  of  Errol, 
who  wrote  about  1680,  sajra  that  the 
bog-oak  was  then  extensivelv  used 
for  firewood,  it  being  readily  dis- 
covered, she  adds,  'as  above  the 
moss-tree  the  dew  does  not  lie,' and 
down  even  to  the  present  day  the 
supply  remains  unexhausted. 

JNot  only  was  Buchan  then  well 
wooded;  it  must  have  been  in  conse- 
quence, we  may  say,  better  watered 
tnan  it  is  npw.  Its  present  brooks 
were  rivers ;  its  present  rivers  flowed 
through  the  woodland  in  wide,  afh- 
ple,  and  transparent  streams.  A 
constant  volume  of  water,  unflooded 
in  winter,  unexhausted  in  summer, 
made  its  way  from  the  hill  country 
in  many  channels  to  the  sea.  Science 
and  experience  entitle  us  to  draw 
this  conclusion,  for  it  has  been  well 
ascertained  that  in  a  wooded  district, 
while  on  the  one  hand  fogs  and 
dews  are  rapidly  condensed,  on  the 
other  evaporation  takes  place  very 
slowly.      In   such   situations   the 


natural  channels  in  consejquence  are 
fed  by  a  much  more  continuous  and 
abundant  supply  of  water  than  they 
are  in  districts  which  have  been 
denrived  of  wood.  Thus,  when 
Eaward  Bruce  devastated  Buchan 
he  may  be  said  not  merely  to  have 
burned  its  oaks,  but  to  have  dried  up 
its  watercourses  at  the  same  time.* 

Our  ancient  sea-margins  ftirnish 
a  very  interesting  subject  for  spe- 
culation and  inquiry.  The  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  on 
certain  level  parts  of  the  coast  are 
almost  incredible.  Many  of  our 
inland  counties — ^Lincoln,  Hunting- 
don, Cambridge — at  a  period  not 
very  remote,  bordered  upon  the  sea, 
and  national  boundaries  between 
hostile  tribes  were  formed  by  wide 
expanses  of  waters,  where  tiie  hus- 
bandman now  casts  his  seed  and  the 
liberal  and  intelligent  elector  records 
his  independent  vote.  The  granite 
headlanas  of  Buchan,  however,  can 
have  suffered  little  &om  this  '  sea- 
change,'  and  probably  the  general 
aspect  of  the  coast  is  not  materially 
dinerent  from  what  it  was  during 
the  occupancy  of  the  Comyns  ;  but 
several  alterations  have  occurred 
even  within  a  much  more  limited 
period.  Those  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are  to  be  ascribed,  how- 
ever, more  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
sand  on  the  shore  than  to  any  change 
in  the  form  of  the  shore  itself,  ex- 
cept at  certain  points  where  occa- 
sional accidents  have  shifted  the 
estuary  of  a  river  or  the  fall  of  a 
stream. 

The  Loch  of  Strathbeg  lies  about 
half-way  between  Frazerburgh  and 
Peterhead.  A  narrow  belt  of  sand, 
where  l^e  plover,  the  curlew,  and 
the  sand-snipe  congregate  in  spring, 
separates  it  &om  the  sea.  The  lodi 
is  in  many  places  thickly  overgrown 
with  reeds,  which  afibrd  excellent 
cover  to  the  teal  and  the  mallard ; 
and  as,  from  the  nearness  of  the 
sea,  it  seldom  or  never  freezes,  its 


*  See  Po8te*s  BrUavvaia  Antiqua,  London.  1857.  'To  this  cause  the 
present  great  want  of  water  at  the  Cape  de  Yerde  Islands  is  attributed,,  the  trees 
there  having  formerly  been  destroyed  for  firewood.  In  America,  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  many  brooks  are  now  dry  in  summer  which  used  formerly  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  at  that  season  ;  and  in  New  Jersey  many  streams  have  dis- 
appeared, as  it  is  said ;  which  in  both  cases  is  attributed  to  removing  the  woods, 
as  we  find  noticed  in  Bullar's  AzoreSn  A  similar  effect,  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  had  been  before  recorded,  many  years  ago,  in  Kaln's  Travds.  Trees  act  as 
condensers  of  fogs  and  dews,  especially  evergreens.  White,  in  his  HUtory  of 
Sdbome,  calls  them  perfect  alembics,' and  adduces  several  instances  of  the  copious 
supply  ofwater  they  produce.*— p.  348.  i     r^r^nXo 
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open  water  is,  daring  the  winter, 
bannted  by  troops  of  geese,  hoopers, 
and  other  wild  fowL    Besides  its 
'  ereat  plentie  of  cockles  and  mas- 
cks/  it  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
'the  mnltitades   of  sealchs'   that 
came  into  it,  to  whose  ravages  were 
ascribed  its  '  singularity  in  yielding 
nosahnon;'  an  historic  peculiarity 
noticed  by  Buchanan.     These  ex- 
pressions show  us  that  it  was  not 
then,  as  at  present,  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  tide-way ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  at  one 
time  an  arm  or  estuary  of  the  sea. 
One  account  ascribes  the  divorce  to 
the  effects  of  a  furious  gale  from 
the  east,  about  1700,  which  in  one 
ni^ht  dosed  up  the  channel,  and 
raised  an  impenetrable  barrier  of 
sand.    Sa  complete  and  sudden  was 
the  calamity,  that  a  vessel  which 
was  then  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
estuaiy  is  said  to  have  been  per- 
manently imprisoned.    The  river, 
which  mid  previously  been  known 
as  the  Water  of  Rattray — from  the 
httle  village  at  its  mouth — when 
thus  danuned  up  and  enlarged  be- 
came the  Loch  of  Strathbeg.    That 
the  accident,  however,  had  occurred 
at  an  earlier  period,  or  that  the 
river-mouth  at  least  had  been  pre- 
viously much  contracted,  appears 
from  tne  account  siipplied  by  !Bobert 
Gordon  of  Straloch,  who  wrote  in 
1656,    'Jam    littora   incipiunt  in 
meridiem   deflectere,  ubi   exi|;uus 
sinus  est  Strabe^,  olim  porta  nobilis, 
nunc  arenis  penis  obrutus ;  manent 
hie  oppidi   JKatray  vestigia,    qu» 
nunc  portuB  fortunam  sequuntur.' 
When  'Strabeg'  had  been  'porta 
nobilis'  is  not  Imown ;  but  it  would 
he  curious,  ithould  further  research 
prove  that  ihe  storm  which '  over- 
Dlew'  the  parish  of  Forvie  was  the 
same  which  destroyed  the  port  of 
Batray,   Mr.  Pratt,  indeed,  ascribes 
the  former  event  to  the  year  1688 — 
a  year  when  a  good  many  other 
thmgs  and  people  were  '  overblown' 
^but  he  forgets  that  the  Countess 
of  Errol,  who,  he  says,  wrote  about 
1680,  refers  to  the  buried  parish  as 
at  that  time  a  noticeable  curiosit?^. 
If  these  dates  are  accurate,  Forvie 
must  have  been  destroyed  several, 
probably  many,  years  before  Lady 
Anne's    time,  else  she  could  not 
have  referred  to  it  in  the  way  she 
does,  as  %  catastrophe  well  known 
and  widely  celebrated. 


This  parish  of  Forvie — ^which  in 
the  age  we  are  describing  belonged 
to  the  !E[night8  of  Jerusalem — 
furnishes  a  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  disasters  which  a  single  fall 
of  the  light  sand-flakes  can  inflict. 
Beneath  these  wind-swept  hills  a 
populous  communitv  once  flou* 
rished ;  now  the  shrill  complaint  of 
the  sand-snipe,  or  the  melancholy 
wail  of  the  curlew,  serves  only  to 
heighten  the  sense  of  a  mysterious 
desolation.  The  Italian  poet,  aware 
of  the  impressiveness  of  such  scenes, 
makes  the  virgin-pilot  direct  Einal- 
do's  attention  to  the  spot  where 
Carthage  stood — '  Carthage,  now  a 
dead  city,  whose  grave  is  barely  to 
be  guessed.' 

Giace  Talta  Cartago  :  appena  i  segni 
Dell'  alte  sue  ruine  il  lido  serba. 
Moiono  le  cittlt,  moiono  i  regni : 
Copre  i  fSnsti  e  le  pompe  arena  ed  erba ; 
E  Tuom  d'esser  mortal  par  che  si  sdegni. 
Oh  nostra  mente  cupida  e  superba  ! 

La  Qenualemme  LiberaJta^  xv.  20. 

But  though  the  most  signal,  the 
destruction  of  Forvie  was  not  an 
isolated  catastrophe  in  the  district. 
The  Comyn's  Castle  of  Eattray,  by 
the  blowmg  of  the  sand  in  the 
neighbourhood,  has  been  for  a  long 
period  covered  with  a  deep  soil,  and 
now — ^the  swords  of  the  warlike 
house  beaten  literally  into  plough- 
shares— 'produces  crops  of  grass 
and  grain.'  The  old  chapel .  of 
Pittufie  is  quietly  interred ;  though 
the  lines  of  the  building  mav  still  be 
traced  during  the  summer-heat '  by 
the  lighter  ridges  of  the  grass.'  In 
the  Say  of  Cruden,  where  the 
Danes  were  crushed  in  a  great 
battle  fought  between  them  and 
Xing  Malcolm,  a  church  was  piously 
erected  by  the  Xing  in  memory  of 
the  nortiiern  nobles  who  had  died. 
'Hie  kirk  that  was  biggit  to  this 
effect,'  says  Bellenden, '  as  afbimes 
occuris  in  thay  partis,  was  ouircassin 
be  violent  blast  of  sandis.'  In  a 
manuscript  written  above  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  is  said  that  the  sands 
of  Foveran  were  '  formerly  flowery 
meadows.'  It  was  probably  the 
rim  of  land  skirting  tne  shore  that 
was  first  cultivated,  and  that  at  one 
time  had  been  most  closely  peopled ; 
and  this,  by  the  potent  assault  of 
a  subtle  and  impalpable  enemy,  has 
been  entirely  destroyed.  The  great 
sand-hills  along  the  eastern  sea- 
boards of  Moray  and  Aberdeenshire 
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amy  thus  pvesairv^-^iuilia'ppHy  be* 
Tend  readb.  ef  the  most  e<»igenial 
iDrjascbst— onaiiy  naique  reoords 
of  »  penned  societj.* 

Of  iti9  Commonsdty  Tdio  Mcii* 
pied  thi»  fertale  Ismd,  we  kare 
already  briefly  spoken.  Most  of 
them,  nHwy  of  tbem*  afe  least,  were 
i^e^berdff  employed  in  herdisfif  the 
floela  of  cattle  and  eheep  that  pas- 
tared  in  the  woo^amd.  We  read 
of  ^the  aheep-cotea  of  AHathsn,'  in 
one  of  the  earliest  chartera  emtaa^ 
granted  by  Earl  Ferial*  t©  '  John, 
3ie  eon  of  TJthred/  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  had  ^srmerfy 
forced  the  pecrple  to  collect  m  smaH 
eommnnities  under  t^e  shelter  of  1^ 
monastery  and  the  castle^  imd  ffinea 
in  a  more'  settled.  ^;e  the  assoeiatioii 
was'retuned.  In  l^e  old  Scoteh 
village  the  hrewery  always^  fermed 
the  most  conspicnons  object.  Seer 
in  tbat  a^e  was  among  the  lower 
classes  amte  as  much  a  Scotch  as 
an  English  beverage;  and  must 
have  b^en  very  largely  consumed ; 
for  the  number  of  these  establ^- 
ments,  when  compared  with  the  siao 
and  imnortanoe  of  tiie  places  wh^?8 
wc  find  l^em,  is  often  not  a  little 
startling.  The  eaatlea  of  th«  gseaiit 
men  were  buslt  prineipafiy  idong 
the  shore — the  Oomyns  especially 
retaining  their  ^orWd  relidiJ(»F 
the  sea— and  wes^  ntmierousv 
spacioiis,  and:  strong.  Thoi  firs^i 
Earl  Comyn  brought  togeithera  &w ' 
of  his  ftivoagite  Cistereiana,  and 
placed  them  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
solate marsh  (xa  the  Fgie^  The 
rmns  of  tiie*  ancient  house  whiek 
he  Bu3t  fi>r' their  reception^  md 
v^re  hia  bones  were  interred,  aee 
^iill'  preserved  aniong  fertile  fieldi»^ 
preserved-  with  eare^  taste,  and 
fitting  respect~^<»&^attest1^  ancient 
wealm  mui  worth  of  the  monka  of 
•fee  Abbey  of  Peer.  The  Abbey  waa 
firanded  eariy  in  the  tbsrteenth  06bh 


tasy,  undflv  tjbs  divectioniof  Jouidan 
€oiByn^  a  sooi  of  t^  Eari,  and  the 
ancestcap-  of  the  famalf  of  CcMiIber. 
On^  a  stono'  above  the  dnerwi^  of 
tike  Castie  of  InvoealioGhy  this.dis^ 
tisfa,  it  ia  said,.  eoxM  be  read  until 
tiio  begis&iiig  of  last  cautuvy — 
I  Jourdan  Cdraysy 
Inchfaller  here, 
Gafa  this  house  andkndlr 
for  biggifli  the  Abbey  of  ]>eec 
But  long  before  the  ereotkm;^ 
iho  Abbey  the  CaliioHeoiganizatum 
had  penetrated  into  Buchan.     It 
\a»  not  been  aae^Krtained  at  what 
period  the  old  Ghuareh  of  Deor  waa 
BMrnded;-  bat  it  ia  known  that  it 
waa  one  of  the  JScateaum  Mairiaet 
of  the  districtr  that  it  was  never 
suhjoct  to  the  neighirauriDg  abb^, 
aaad  that  its  site  waa  sekctod  m 
obe^nee  to  a  spsaBitoal  injnactiaii 
— the  supernatural  visitant  empk^- 
ing  a^azendy  the  vcsnacalar  of  tM 
&trict>— 
It  KT  net  here*,,  it »  not  hevv,. 
That  ye^re  to  b^  Idio  kvk  o'  Deer^ 
But  OIL  the  tap  of  TUlerie 
Whaxe  wumj  a  eorp  saJl  «flve'Ke» 
Ekit  even  old^r  thoa  the  Chtsdi 
o€  J>eer  is  idie  chnreh  which  stfll 
standa  at  Garazy,  beyond  tho'  Tea 
ef  Troop*     Tho    eBviroamegt  ia 
siiBgu&arly  strikingj  and  cannot  £ui 
t»  xemind  the  italiaaa  totoriat  of 
raaay  sceneahe  mnathave  wiiiitesaod 
alo^    the    lovely   skirta  o£  ^e 
fi!bnei»--th0  blue*  aeaav  tho  smaiy 
saaMb,  that  villagea  tSmfpBig  to  tira 
faeo  of  thoelidra^oraMr^XBgaoaoBi^ 
thdr  eavesi  and  £b9  alofb,  aSove  tha 
strife  oi  men  and  the  eonteotioit 
of  the  wKTOs,  the  '  anM  kixk '  ilaefil 
&  simple  but  most  venerable  atvuB^ 
turo!     It  was«  buait;  i^seording  to 
tile  iasonption  cm,  the  lintel,  in  1094, 
aboixl;  tiie  time  perhapa  when  Mac* 
both,  nttmg  on  AttSoottiah throne^ 
was  homtted  by  the  apparitioit  of  a 
long  lino  of  kmgs,  not  o£  hta^  *  of 


*  The  damage  eaased  by  sasdatanns  toeatoaad;  at  oaa:  tuna  to  beeoma  so 
serious  that  it  atteaeted  the  attention  of  Parliaments  !&i  i^^s^aa  Aist  for  the 
'  pcesenration.  of  medows,  lands,  and  pasturage^  Ig^ng  adjacent  to  saodhills/  waa 
paased  Tha  preaoible  sets  forth,  that '  our  ^veEeignXord  oonsidenBg  ^t  many 
lands,  medowa,.  and  p&sturag^  lying  on  the  searcoasts,  hanre  been  ruined  and'  over- 
apsead  in  many  places  of  this  kingdom  by  sand  dsiven  from  adjacent  sandhills,  the 
which  has  been  mainly  occaaioned  by  the  pulling  up  by  the  root  of  bent,  juniper, 
and  broom  bushes,  which  did  loose  and  break  the  auriace  of  the  sand-faiUs;-  and 
particularly  considering  that  the  Barony  of  CTorobm,  and  house  and  yarda.  thereof^ 
lyinff  within  Ihe  sheriffiom  of  Elginj  ia  quite  ruined  and  overapread  wlift  sand,  tiia 
whi^  waa  occasioned  by  the  fiirwatd  bad  practioe  of  pnUing  l^e  bent  and  juniper  ;' 
and  the  Act  then  proeeeds  to  enaot  that  whoever  ia  found  gvxlty  oft^ihe  orima  q£ 
puHtng  these  planta be  fined '  tan  pooads  of  penalty'  or  impriaemwL 
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^'s  iame;'  ik  has  80e&  tfaafe 
li0iue».tke  Mtom  Fehpig  domu9, 
pezisb  from  oSUhe  esrtk ;  and  stiEL 
il  waite  on,  cabas^  paffckni,.  vspve- 
tendkig;  mbjuI  its  goKriaan  roeks 
and  ita  attendanfc  graivcs.  *  Tke  site 
was  not  noJtlr  dbSwn.  It  waa  not 
muaeet  thai  ue  wild  race  o£  fishers 


^0  dw^t  aionnd,,  and  whose  nide 
craift  weie  dragged  acrooa  tike  beaeh 
below,,  ahouid,  when  their  stomy 
Toyi^^  wero  fiaiahed,  sleep  within 
hesring  of  th?  sea.  Manj  men 
indeed  of  finer  temperament  hare 
^Buieied  that  they  might  find  refuge 
in  such  a  restingplaee^ 

Come  not  to  me  again ;  but  say  to  Atiiens, 

l^on  fafttih  madv  his  evBrlasting  maasion 

Upon,  the  beadiM,  verge  of  the  salt  flood ; 

'Whom  OBCO'  &  day  "wi^  his  emhaas^d  firokh' 

The  tmrhuleiit;  mrge  shali  cover. 

It  was  proM^y  tjto  European     grand-daughter   of    Bonald-Bain ; 


repnfcotioii  of  a  hiter  Sari  that  ob- 
tained for  the  *€ouBft  of  ii^ehan'^  a 
]^aee  unong  the  Scottish  auxiliaries 
of  Chariema^e— 

Quell'  avoHor,  che  an  damgq  y  erde 
El'ins^gna  del  Goiite  di 

bat  long  before  John  Stenart  was 
hem,  the  Oomyns  had  appropriated 
the  name,  and  made  it  famous  in 
Scotland.  For  two  centuries  tlw 
elttelb  of  ihk  great  house  were 
amoBg  the  Magnates  Seotia.  1S<A» 
many  fionilies  of  liio  same  Hn<^ 
portaoioe  haw  been  more  utterly 
awepi  away»  Some  chance  reference 
in  an  ^d  chroniele,  a  brief  and 
coslased  page  of  the*  Scc^iril 
Peerage*  a  few  erumbMsg  ruins 
aloB^  the  ahcRfea  of  the  Horthem 
8e%  ave  alt  that  remmn  to  v»  of  a 
boaaa  that  waa  onee  more  powerful 
than  tile  Crown. 

This  iBustnoxm  &mily — whose 
gveatnesa  in  Seothmd,  says  Bu«- 
ehanam,  waa  noTer  equalled,  either 
before  or  sntce — ^waa  remot^y 
of  I^orman  extraction.  William 
C^omyn,  tl^  gnmd-musle  of  the  first 
Sari  Buehaa  of  the  name,  waa^  a 
M^ing  eeclesiaatie,  who  came  to 
Seotland  from  NinrthumberlaRd 
early  in  t&e  twc^th  century,  and 
waa  made'  CSmiieeller  by  David  I. 
SBa  nephew  Siehard  received  j^om 
tile  Ciewn  Prince  the  first  heritable 
ealBite  which  the  Comyns  held  m 
tile-  north— the  manor  of  Liuton 
Bodsrick,  in  £oxburghshire.  This 
gift  waa  obtmned  alxmt  1150,  and 
is  loaa  thm  a  century  thereafter  the 
pOBBPBsinnn  acquired  hf  difierent 
maoibefa  of  the  ftunily — the  great 
diatrict  of  Badenoch-,  the  princely 
astateaof  Athol  and  Mmteith,  and 
the  ancient  heritage  of  the  Eiark^of 
Bucbaab^-^iad  made  it  the  most 
opuloDt  in  the  kmgdoBk  Sichard 
macried  the  Coaatsse  Hexeld,  the 


&ereby  TOcoming  aJHed  with  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  Scotland,  and 
acquiring  pretensions  which  his  de- 
scen<huits  afWwarda  attempted  to 
duPoree.  The  fi^ourite  minister  of 
William  the  Lion,  he  shared  the 
misfortunes  and  secured  the  grati- 
tude of  his  master.  On  their  return 
from  the  Fahnse  captrrity,  the  King 
rewarded  him,  along  with  other 
substantial  gifts,  by  making  him 
JoLsticiary,  at  that  time  the  most 
influential  ofilce  in  the  kingdom. 
His  son  WiUiam,  who-  was  bom  in 
1 163,  twice  married.  Who  his  first 
wife  was  is  not  known ;  has  second 
was  Margaret,  in  her  own  right 
Countess'of  Budian.  Eichard  and 
Walter,  the  fruits  oi  the  first  mar- 
riage, were  both  men  of  note  in  their 
day,  and  contrired — ^the  latter  es*- 
pecfaHy—- to  wctcnd  still  more  widefy 
the  renown  and  influence  of  the 
family.  In  1230  he  became  Lord 
of  Bbdenoch,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing year  obtained,  with  the  heiresa, 
the  ancient  honoura  and  rast  po»- 
sessiona  of  the  Menteiths.  Se  died 
without  issue — poisoned  by  his 
Countess,  it  was  said — ana  the 
&mxly  of  hk  elder  brother  suceeedied 
to  his  estates.  Formany  years  the 
Lords  of  Badenoch  w€«e  mon^ 
powerful  than  tilie  Kingeof  Scotl'sndL 
Tlieir  properties  extended  from  the 
Moray  Frith-  to  the  Solway  r  they 
monopolized  the  great  omces  of 
government;  they  conducted  the 
war,  the  diplomacy,  and  the  intrigue 
of  the  State;  at  their  extinction  in 
1306,  by  the  dagger  of  Ifeuce,  more 
than  tiiirty  Scotch  kni^ts  of  the 
name  duimed  kindred  with  the 
house.  Black  John  of  Badenodx^ 
the  ihther  of  the  Bed  Comyn,  waa 
appointed,  on  the  deatiiof  the  Maid 
of  I^orway,  one  of  the  six  guardians 
of  the  kingdom,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most    conspicuous   and 
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sagacioTis  statesman  of  his  age.  He 
came  forward  as  a  claimant  during 
the  competition  for  the  Crown — his 

Sretensions  being  founded  upon  his 
escent  from  the  grand-dau^ter  of 
Ponald-Bain;  but  he  quickly  with- 
drew, and  in  favour  it  is  said  of 
John  Bdliol,  whose  sister  he  had 
married — an  unlucky  connexion  for 
the  race,  as  it  Induced  them  to  es- 
pouse and  maintain  the  English 
suzerainty,  a  disposition  fatally  con- 
firmed by  the  slaughter  in  the 
Church  of  the  Minorites. 

Through  his  second  wife,  Mar- 
jory, William  Comyn  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  of  Buchan.  Marjory 
was  the  only  daughter  of  the  last  of 
the  ancient  Thanes,  and  inherited 
&om  her  father,  and  bestowed  on 
her  husband,  a  more  than  royal 
patrimony.  In  the  Sutherland 
Peerage  cause  of  the  last  century — 
a  celebrated  cause,  which,  under  the 
conduct  of  Wedderbum  and  Adam 
iFergusson,  proved  the  means  of 
casting  a  flood  of  light  on  many  ob- 
scure passages  in  our  earlier  annals 
•—the  succession  of  Marjory  was 
among  those  relied  on  to  show  that 
by  the  ancient  law  and  practice  of 
Scotland  a  title  could  descend  to 
females.  The  advocate  for  Sir 
Eobert  Gordon  answered  that  it  was 
quite  as  likely  that  the  title  on  the 
death  of  Fergus  had  devolved  on 
the  Crown,  and  been  of  new  con- 
ferred upon  William  Comyn.  The 
retort  for  the  Countess  was  ingeni- 
ous, but  one  more  conclusive  might 
have  been  obtained.  For  not  only 
did  Marjory  (who  survived  her  hus- 
band) continue  to  ^ant  lands  and 
other  subjects  in  £er  own  name — 
chiefly  to  the  Cistercian  clergy,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Comyns — but  her 
son  Alexander  did  not  succeed  to  the 
iitle  till  after  his  mother's  death. 
This  Earl,  who  united  in  his  own 
person  the  offices  of  Constable  and 
Justiciary,  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John,  tne 
third  and  last  Comvn  who  retained 
the  earldom  of  Buclian^  Earl  Wil- 
liam was  thus  the  common  ancestor 
of  the  Comyn  houses  of  Badenoch 
and  Buchan^  At  the  extinction  of 
the  family  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Buchan  branch  was  re- 
presented by  his  grandson,  the  Black 
Earl;  the  Isadenoch  by  his  great- 
great-grandson,  the  Eed  Comyn. 
The  policy  of  the  Comyn  raction 


during  the  period  of  its  supremacy 
has  been  generally  condemned.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  rapacious,  am- 
bitious, and  selfish.  Its  chiefs  were 
hateM  to  the  old  nobility,  whom 
they  insulted ;  hateful  to  the  com- 
mon people,  whom  they  oppressed. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  this  estimate  be  altogether 
well  founded.  It  cannot  at  least  be 
denied  that  during  many  years  the 
Comyn  was  considered  .in  Scotch 
politics  the  national,  in  opposition 
to  iiie  English  party.  Whenever 
Buchan  or  Badenoch  lost  his  place 
at  Court,  it  was  noised  abroad  that 
English  intrigue  had  proved  suc- 
cessful; whenever  they  were  re- 
stored, that  the  English  ambassador 
had  been  foiled.  The  ambition  and 
sagaciiy  of  Menteith  were  success- 
fully opposed  to  the  crafty  arts  of 
the  tmrd  Henry.  No  doubt  the 
pow^ul  Earl  was  often  as  dan- 
gerous to  his  own  as  to  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  When  in  1254  the 
youthful  Alexander  III.  returned 
from  England,  Menteith  haughtily 
declined  to  deliver  up  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh.  In  conjunction,  more- 
over, with  the  other  leaders  of  the 
faction — ^Buchan,  Athol,  and  Mar — 
he  refused  to  render  any  account  of 
his  government  during  the  absence 
of  the  royal  minor ;  and  when  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  against 
him  and  his  friends  he  stayed  them 
in  a  characteristic  way.  Seizing  the 
boy-king  at  £inross,  he  carried  him 
a  prisoner  to  Stirling,  where  he 
kept  him  until  the  matter  was  com- 
promised. Alexander  III.,  a  proud- 
spirited man,  probably  resented  this 
outrage ;  but  on  coming  of  age  he 
was  forced  to  pardon  it,  and  take 
the  Comyns  again  into  favour,  *  by 
reason  of  the  greatness  of  the 
family.'  Towar£  the  close  of  the 
war  of  independence,  indeed,  they 
became  the  firm  allies  of  the  Eng- 
lish king.  But  this  is  to  be  attri- 
buted rather  to  personal  animosity 
against  Bruce  than  to  any  change 
in  their  political  creed.  The  Bed 
Comyn  himself  had  taken  no  undis- 
tinguished part  in  the  campaigns  of 
WaQace;  though  Wyntoun  says 
tjiat  the  house  'welle  lowed  not 
William  the  Wallace ;'  and  that  at 
Falkirk  in  especial, 

For  despite  and  gret  envy 
The  Comyn's  kin  all  halyly 
First  left  the  field. 
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Afler  that  great  captain's  over- 
throw  the  Red  Comyn,  as  Eegent, 
*  took  the  keeping  of  Scotland/  and 
^>:amed  several  victories  over  the 
English — ^three  in  one  day  atEoslin 
— on  which  occasion  the  Prior  of 
Lochleven  puts  into  his  mouth  a 
noble  and  patriotic  address  to  his 
men— 

We  are  all  cominin  of  Auld  lineage^ 
Of  lords  of  fee  and  heritage, 
That  had  nothing  mair  ugsome 
Hian  to  live  in  Thraldom ; — 

but  with  the  proverbial  fickleness  or 
faithlessness  of  his  race,   he  con- 
tinued to  coquet  with  either  party 
mitil  the  dagger  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
rick  ended  ma  indecision. 
The  blow 
That  on  the  slippery  altar-steps 
Laid  the  Bed  Comyn  low, 

raised  against  Eobert  Bruce  the 
bitter  and  relentless  hostility  of  the 
race.  They  pursued  him  like  sleuth- 
hounds.  One  or  other  of  the  clan 
was  always  upon  his  track.  With 
their  aid  the  English  reduced  the 
castle  of  Eildrummy,  and  captured 
the  chivalrous  young  brother  to 
whom  Bruce  was  attached  by  ties 
of  almost  womanly  tenderness. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  touch- 
ing in  the  grant  made  by  the  dying 
Kmg,  twenty  years  after  that  brother 
was  in  his  bloodjr  grave,  to  an  hos- 
pital  in  the  neighbourhood,  *in 
puram  et  perpetuam  eleemosynam; 
pro  animsB  NigelH  de  Bruys,  fratris 
nostri,' — ^the  memorial  of  an  undy- 
ing regard!  At  Kingsland  they 
routed lus  army,  and  on  several  oc- 
caaions  nearly  succeeded  in  taking 
him  prisoner.  But  at  length  the 
tide  turned  in  the  King's  favour. 
Twice  the  Earl  of  Buchan  met  him 
atlnvemry.  Barbour  has  described 
the  meetings  in  that  rugged  old 
chronicle  ofnis — ^rugged indeed,  yet 
animate  in  every  page  with  poetic 
and  chivalrous  fire.  Qjie  Eed  Comyn 
had  been  slain :-~ 

Thiddir  he  raid,  but  langer  let 
And  with  Schyr  Johne  the  Oumyn  met, 
In  the  Frerit,  at  the  hye  Awter, 
And  schawt  him,  with  lauchand  oher 
The  endentur;  syne  with  a  knyff 
Sieht  in  that  sted,  hym  reft  the  lyfi^— 
and    the    Earl    had   vowed  ven- 
geance:-^ 


^  And  yamys  mair,  na  ony  thing, 
Wengeance  of  jrou,  Schyr  King,  to  tak 
For  Schyr  Jhone  the  Oumyn  his  sak 
That  quhilum  in  Dumfress  wes  sleyn.' 
The  King  said,  '  Sa  our  Lord  me  sayn 
I  had  gret  causs  him  for  to  sUy. 
And  giff  it  &11  that  thai  will  fychl^ 
Giff  they  assaile  we  sail  defend, 
Syne  fall  eftre  quhat  God  will  send.' 
But  when  he  came  to  Inverurj  a 
deadly  sickness  fell  upon  the  King. 
Hearmg  of  this  mishap  the  Earl 
assembled  his  kinsfolk,  Mowbray, 
Brechin,  and  their  retainers,  and 
marched  upon  the  diminished  en- 
campment : — 

To  the  Slenauch*  with  all  thair  men, 
For  till  assaile  the  king  then, 
Was  liand  in  till  his  seckness. 
This  wes  eftyr  the  Martymes, 
Quhen  snaw  had  helyt  all  the  land. 

During  three  davs  the  armies 
looked  at  each  other,  the  archers 
oidy  being  eng^ed  in  incidental 
skirmishes,  until  the  royalists 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the 
hill-country.  So  they  placedthe  sick 
King  in  the  midst  of  his  captains, 
and  bearing  him  upon  a  litter 
marched  steadily  with  resolute  coun- 
tenance past  the  enemy,  who  could 
not  muster  courage  to  attack  that 
serried  array  of  desperate  soldiers. 
The  picture,  as  painted  by  Barbour, 
is  fine  and  striking.  The  tumultu- 
ous crowd  of  eager  enemies  awed 
into  sudden  fear — ^the  slow  and 
mournful,  but  undismayed  march  of 
the  hardy  veterans — the  rude  litter, 
with  the  pale  King  stretched  motion- 
less upon  it,  like  some  knightly 
effigy  with  clasped  hands  upon  the 
tomb — sick  unto  death  as  it  seemed, 
but  even  in  his  winding-sheet  a 
great,  resolute,  and  awe-inspiring 
man ! 

The  King  and  the  Earl  met  a^ain 
in  the  same  place  next  spring,  wnen 
the  latter  was  utterly  routed.  '  This 
victory,'  says  Bellenden,  *wes  sa 
plesand  to  King  Eobert  that  he  gat 
his  heil  thairthrow.'  Barbour  as- 
serts that  Comyn  fled  from  the 
battle-field  straight  to  the  English 
Court — 

Till  Inglond  fled  the  erle  of  Bowchquane, 
Schyr  Jhone  Mowbray  is  with  him  gane ; 
And  wer  resett  with  the  King. 
Bot  thai  had  baith  hot  schort  lesting ; 
For  thei  deyt  sone  eftre  syne. 


•  « In  this  paroch  (Drumblade)  is  the  Park  of  Sliach,  noted  for  being  the  place 
where  King  Robert  Bruce  encamped  in  his  sickness  before  the  battle  of  Old 
Meldnun,  where  he  defeat  the  Cummins.' — CoUectioM  on  the  Shirea  of  Aberdeen 
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This  aeeoimt,  howerer,  is  barely 
eorreet;  for  the  EatI  retreated  at 
first  into  his  own  coimtiy,  where  he 
was  followed  bj  Edward,  the  King's 
brother.  At  Aiky  Brae,  near  Old 
Beer,  the  Comyn  fought  his  last 
fight.  This  Ai^  Brae  had  abead  j 
proTed  an  unlucky  spot  for  the  racew 
The  second  earl  was  killed  there 
when  out  hunting,  by  a  fall  firom 
his  horse.  He  had  ridiculed  Tbomas 
of  Ercyldoune,  and  the  soothsayer 
bad  predicted  his  doom : — 

By  Aiky-side  thy  hone  shall  ride^ 
He  shaU  stumble,  and  tboa  shalt  &'; 
Thy  neck-bane  shall  break  in  twa, 
And  maugre  all  thy  kin  and  thee^ 
Thy  own  belt  thy  bier  shall  be. 

And  now  rnxm  the  aune  steep 
declirity,  with  its  blasted  rocks  and 
wintry  pines  and  stunted  heather, 
the  final  diseomfiture  of  the  great 
bouse  took  place.  The  Earl  himself 
eseaped  to  England,  but  his  dan 
was  almost  extirpated. 

The  Kingiook  indeed  signal  veft- 
geance.  The  Comyns  were  his  most 
&tter  enemies;  and  he  probaUy 
bated  them  not  only  on  aoooimt  of 
their  xmappeasable  anisioeity,  but 
because  bis  had  ^me  them  a  cruel 
wrong  which  lay  heary  upon  bis 
eoBscience.  So  he  wasted  tibeir 
eoimtry  with  fire  and  swoird^ 

He  gert  hifl  men  biyn  all  Bowcfaaibe 
7ra  end  till  end;  and  sparyt  nane ; 
And  heryit  H  then  on  sie  maner 
That  ^tre  that  we3e  fifty  year, 
Meamenyt  'thsBersehipaf  Bowehaae.' 

The  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword.  More  than  thirty  of  the 
clan  were  beheaded  in  one  day,  and 
buried  together  in  '  the  grave  of  the 
headless  Comyns.*  The  great  woods 
ci  oak  were  burned.  To  this  hour 
the  desolation  and  nakedness  of  the 
district  attest  the  cruel  severity  of 
the  pxmishment  that  was  inflicted. 
The  name  of  Comyn  was  proscribed. 
Those  of  the  race  who  had  ad- 
hered to  Bruce  were  forced  to  adopt 
different  designations.  The  ances- 
tor of  the  family  of  Achmacoy  is 
said  to  hare  been  a  son  of  the  Earl, 
and  to  hare  remained  true  to  his 
allegiance.  He  took  the  name  of 
Bucban,  a  name  still  hoDourably 
transmitted.  Their  poeaessiaus  were 
confiseated  and  b^rtowed  on  the 
partisans  oi  the  monarchy.  So 
complete  was  the  destruction,  that 
'  of  a  name,*  says  a  cluronicle  of  the 


age, '  whidi  numbered  at  one  time 
three  earls  and  more  than  thir^ 
belted  knig^,  there  remained  no 
memorial  in  the  land,  save  the  ori- 
sons of  the  monks  of  Deer.'  Nor 
were  these  '  orisons'  apparently  long 
continued.  For  the  superior  of 
their  once  fiivoured  abbey  was  pre- 
sent at  the  Parliament  hdd  at  Camp 
buskenneth  in  1314 ;  and  we  learn 
that  he  affixed  his  seal  to  tbe  cele- 
brated ordinaiiee  then  directed 
against  the  Comyns.  Thu  crown- 
ing ingratitude  might  sorely  have 
been  spared. 

Thus  did  tha  good  King  Bobert 
triumph  over  hia  enemies — not  un- 
aided, as  the  Scottish  writers  be- 
lieved, by  more  tban  mortal  auxili- 
aries. On  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  'ane  knidit  with 
schinand  armour*  appeared  to  the 
people  of  Ab^deoi,  and  discoursed 
to  them  of  the  great  victory  that 
was  being  gained  ovor  the  Engliah" 


It  18  said  (remauka  Hector  Boeoe),  in 
the  nicht  afore  this  battal,  II.  moi,  of 
nnconth  habit^  eiMne  to  ^e  Abbot  of 
Glasainbery  in  Ingland,  for  it  waa  ane 
abbay  of  hospitalite,  and  desirit  higing. 
Tha  abbot  reasarit  thame  pleasandly ; 
and,  quhen  he  had  demandit  thame 
qnhat  thay  war,  and  quhare  thay  war 
paasand  to,  they  schew,  that  thay  war 
servandis  hi  Grod,  and  send  be  him  to 
help  the  Scottia  at  Baaoekbiim.  On 
the  moiow,  the  abbot  fasoA  tfaam  away 
or  evir  the  yetia  wer  opnit,  aad  thair 
beddis  atanduig  in  the  aame  array  as 
ihey  war  left.  It  waa  beferit^thairfore^ 
that  thay  war  angellia,  send,  be  provi- 
sion of  Grod,  to  defend  the  Scottia  in 
their  just  materia^  againia  the  tyranny 
of  Inglishmen. 

The  Earls  of  Buehan  were  among 
the  eariiest  ffwnilies  in  Scotland  who 
added  suj^orters  to  their  armorial 
bearings;  and  those  chosen  by  Eari 
J<^  were,  as  we  learn  from  Balfour, 
'  two  snakes  or  ripers.'  The  derice, 
if  selected  to  iQustrate  the  character 
of  the  house,  was  not  perhaps  inap- 
prcHMnate.  The  popular  judgment 
at  feast  undoubtedly  attributed  to 
the  C<Mnyns  hereditary  treachery 
and  fidthlessness.  Th^  were  de- 
scribed as  a  smooth,  fidse,  fickle, 
implacable  race.  The  mcttkish  an- 
nausts  indeed  tell  us  quaintly  that 
^they  were  addicted  to  religion;' 
and  the  number  of  religious  nouses 
they  endowed  in  Buchan  attests  tiie 
atroxuig^^ybeatowed 
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iipon  tlie  cknTch.  But  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  deyotee  was  not  iinive* 
ridj  in  those .  a^s  oombined  with 
treacherous  vices  of  the  tyrant ; 
naT»  so  freqnendy  was  the*speetacle 
exhibited,  tbat  the  union  at  length 
became  i^verbiaL  We  most  not 
forget,  howerer,  tha;t  the  accounts 
which  hare  been  transmitted  to  us 
proceeded  from  hostile  pens,  &om 
wziteiB  who  lived  under  the  rule  of 
Iheor  great  enemy,  &aat  writers  who 
themsdves  witnessed  the  terrible 
retribution  timt  had  fallen  upon  the 
ittnstrioiis  and  ill-fiiied  house.  The 
truth  would  seem  to  be  that  while 
the  Gomyns  were  often  arrogant, 
ambitious,  and  unsornpulous,  they 
were  yet  in  the  main  men  of  virtue, 
ooura^,  and  lesource.  Their  great 
abilitaes  cannot  be  denied.  For 
three  generalions  the  houses  of 
Badenoch  andBudian  produced  a 
succession  of  astute  pohticians  and 
saeacioiiB  statesmen.  ^  o  doubt  the 
pcucr^  of  the  leaders  was  often  dic- 
tated by  personal  considerations,  but 
as  a  whok  it  displayed  felicity  of 
resonree  and  breadth  of  view ;  and 
in  one  oonspicuous  particular — ^in 
their  firm  adherence,  namely, 
through  good  report  and  ill  report, 
through  goodfortnne  and  evilfc^- 
tmie,  to  the  patriotic  or  national 
party — we  are  entitled  to  daim  for 
men  whose  interests  and  sympathies 
were  in  many  respects  identified 
with  an  Eng^h  monarchy  and  a 
Naruum'Kmg,  the  virtues  of  courage 
and  disinterestedness. 

Their  domestic  administration  of 
Buchan  st  all  events  appears  to  have 
been  wise  and  benencent.  When 
the  Scottish  monarchy  was  re- 
established, men  looked  oack  regret- 
fully to  the  golden  age  that  pre- 
ceded the  English  wars.  Nowhere 
could  this  sentiment  have  been  felt 
more  strongly  than  in  the  district 
which  the  Comyns  ruled,  where  a 
rich,  fertile,  and  nobly  wooded  plain 
had  been  turned  into  a  desolate 
morass.  The  number  and  magni- 
ficence of  their  churches  and  castles 
cannot  but  excite  our  astonishment. 
During  their  brief  r^gn  religious 


houses,  s{dendidly  endowed,  were 
erected  at  Fovaran,  at  Deer,  at 
Turrefl^  and  other  places;  and  every 
rocky  pinnacle  aion^  that  barren 
coast  was  covered  with  castellated 
works.  The  hoarse  chant,  which 
grew  louder  and  harsher  as  the 
sails  of  uncouth  pattern  ^fathered 
stealthily  out  of  the  horizon,  no 
longer  starded  the  peaceful  warders. 
The  northern  pirates  found  the 
familiar  landing-place  vigilantly 
guarded,  and  were  often  attacked 
on  their  own  element*  by  the  well- 
appointed  <gallevs' of  theEarl.  The 
Castle  of  Sinedar,  the  family  seat 
of  the  Comyn,  commanded  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Deveron.  Dun- 
darg  was  literally  built  among  the 
waves.  The  shattered  but  massive 
walls  of  Slains  ding  to  the  rocks 
that  overhang  the  bay  where  the 
Viking  fought  his  last  battle  on 
Scottish  ground.  The  light  sand 
has  drifted  across  the  lonely  keep 
and  chapel  of  Eattray ;  but  Inver- 
aUochj  and  Caimbulg— fra^ents 
ef  antique  strength  and  comeliness-^ 
still  rise  above  the  desolate  bents, 
no  longer  populous  as  of  yore,  and 
silent,  save  K>r  the  curlew  or  tdsie 
plover.  All  these— Slinedar,  Dun- 
darg,  Slains,  Eattray,  Inverallochy, 
Caimbulg-— were  strongholds  of  the 
great  house,  and  were  built,  it  is 
believed,  during  the  century  of  ti^eir 
snxffemacy. 

Upon  the  ruins  c^  the  Comyn 
estate  various  Buchan  families  of 
note  arose.  It  is  not,  however, 
precisely  known  in  what  way  the 
diviskm  was  efiected.  One  account 
asserts  that  Alicia  and  Margaret, 
the  two  daughters  of  the  last  Earl, 
married  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Eoss 
and  of  Eeith  the  Marischal,  and 
that  the  estate  was  divided  between 
their  husbands.  Cairns,  it  is  added, 
were  erected  on  three  conspicuous 
eminences  that  intersect  the  district 
— Parcook,  Miekia  Crichie,  and  the 
hill  at  Pitfour — to  indicate  the  line 
of  march  between  the  properties. 
A  ballot  followed,  when  tne  land  on 
the  east  of  this  line  fell  to  the 
Eeith ;  on  the  west  of  it  to  the  Eoss. 


*  A  statute  of  King  James  I.  enacted  *  that  all  barons  and  lords  having  lands 
and  lordships  near  the  sea,  on  the  north  and  west  parts,  and  especially  among  the 
islea^  flhoold  have  galleys,  and  maintain  than  ciecording  to  tkeir  ancient  tenow ; 
and  all  the  lands  which  lie  within  six  miles  of  the  coast  should  contribute  to  their 
maintenance. ' 
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Other  authorities  say  that  John, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  died  childless,  and 
that  it  was  a  daughter  of  his  brother 
Alexander  who  married  Sir  John 
IU>ss.  This  account  can  only  be 
8m>ported  on  the  hypothesis,  of 
which  there  is  no  proof,  that 
Alexander  succeeded  his  brother  in 
the  earldom,  for  in  the  title  of  the 
diarter  granted  by  Bobert  Bruce  to 
the  son  of  the  £arl  of  Boss,  it  is 
said  l^t  Margaret  is  'doghter  to 
the  Eari  of  Buchan.'  Nor  is  the 
other  explanaticm  more  reliable. 
Alicia  at  least  did  not  marry  a 
Xeith :  she  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
Henry  de  Beaumont.  Wyntoun 
('Prior  Prioratus  insule  Sancti  Ser- 
vani  infra  Lacum  de  LeTin,'  as  he 
calls  himself),  the  most  painstaking 
of  poetical  genealogists,  says : 

Schyr  Henry  de  Beaumont  his  donchter 

fayre 
He  weddit,  because  that  she  was  heir 
Of  all  the  Earldome  of  Buchane ; 

and  Sir  John  Boss  married  the 
younger  sister,  receiving  from  the 
King  on  the  proscription  of  the 
Comyns  one  half  of  the  Buchan  pro- 
perty. Beaumont,  having  adhered 
to  the  English  party,  was  held  to  have 
forfeited  the  share  which  he  had 
acquired  in  right  of  his  wife.  He 
returned  to  Buchan  ia  1334,  during 
the  temporary  successes  of-  the 
younger  Balliol,  and  kept  posses- 
sion of  his  old  stronghold  of  Dun- 
darg  until  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  the 
Begent,compelled  him  to  surrender.* 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
while  '  half  of  the  Earl's  haile  lands 
within  Scotiand'  were  given   *in 


tocher'  with  Margaret,  the  other 
half  was  distributed  among  several 
families,  the  King's  zealous  partisan 
Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  of  Errol— the 
Hays  also,  it  may  be  noticed,  were 
connected  by  marriage  wiili  the 
Comyns— receiving'  the  lion's  share. 
Ercm  this  time  forward  the  Errol 
&mily  becomes  'the  great  family' 
of  the  district. 

The  story  of  the  patriarch  Haf 
at  Luncarty — ^the  old  husbandman 
and  his  two  stalwart  sons  barring 
with  their  plouffh-yokes  the  paaa 
through  which  me  retreating  Scots 
have  to  pass,  and  forcing  the  worsted 
arm^upon  unwilling  victorv— is  now 
considered  a  romance  of  history^ 
As  related,  however,  in  the  old  chro- 
nicles— Seotehr  English,  and  French 
— it  formed  an  exceedin^y  simple 
and  striking  legend,  a  legend  which 
fascinated  me  youthful  imagination 
of  Milton,  and  probably  furnished 
Shakspeare  with  the  framework  of 
his  most  charming  pastoral.  The 
plot  of  Ci/mheline  was  derived  from 
it :  at  least,  the  action  of  the  drama 
curiously  resembles  the  incidents  of 
the  legend.  Shakspeare  indeed, 
with  the  high-bred  sympathies  of 
his  age,  ascribed  to  the  fugitives  in 
that  primitive  retreat  an  illustrious 
descent.  His  hearers  would  have 
been  scandalized  had  he  made  them 
the  children  of  unknown  parents. 
The  nobleness  which  they  displayed 
must  be  transmitted  and  hereditary. 
The  valour  and  virtue  were  in  the 
blood,  and  might  be  traced  back 
through  a  period  of  dimness  and 
obscurity  to  the  air  of  a  palace  and 
the  fine  courtesy  of  kings. 


Thou  divine  nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys  1    They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf 'd  as  the  rud'st  wind 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.     'Tis  wonder 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  loyalty  unlearned,  honour  untaught. 
Civility  not  seen  from  other,  valour 
That  wildly  ^rows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd  1 


*  The  assault  on  the  castle  is  thus  described  by  Wyntoun : 

De  Warden  gert  his  WrychtiB  syne 

Set  up  lycht  stoutly  his  Engyne, 

And  warpyd  til  thare  Towre  a  stane. 

The  first  kast  that  it  kest,  but  ane, 

It  hit  the  Towre  a  mery  strak 

That  the  mast  Gest  of  that  Towre  brak.-»Tiii.  31,  us. 
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It  is  one  crowning  attestation  of 
Shakspeare's  supremacy  ,thatthongh 
he  tbus  adopts  in  focm  the  associa* 
tions  of  his  age  and  the  traditions 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  still  con* 
triyes  to  impress  the  reader  with 
the  conviction  that  it  is  the  truly 
and  pnreljr  human  which  has  the 
strongest  interest  for  his  mind— 
that  to  him,  as  to  a  later  poet  and 
another  age. 

The  rank  is  bnt  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

If  Milton  had  written  his  con- 
templated drama — ^unless  perchance 
in  that  season  of  his  *  sweet  youth ' 
when  fair  Italian  dames  crowned 
the  sleeping  poet  with  melodious 
sonnets — he  would  no  doubt  have 
depicted  the  Qays  as  they  are  re- 
presented in  the  legend.  Thev 
would  have  become  plain  husband- 
men— ^in  puritanic  doublets  perhaps ; 
and  in  their  career  the  bard  would 
somewhat  too  consciously  have  vin- 
dicated certain  higMown  demo- 
cratic moralities.  Jout  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  broad,  genial, 
and  catholic  spirit  of  human  life 
would  have  come  out  as  vividly 
in  the  Puritan  poem  as  in  the 
play  of  his  'aristocratic'  proge- 
nitor. 

In  6p|>osition  to  those  who  assert 
that  the  incidents  of  this  beautiful 
legend  are  purely  mj^hical,  it  has 
bmi  urged  that  the  msignia  imme- 
morially  borne  by  the  family  of 
Errol  clearhr  allude  to  such  an  event. 
The  three  ngures  on  the  shield  re- 
present the  father  and  his  two  sons; 
the  shield  is  supported  bv  two 
naked  savages,  who  carry  the  bloody 
plough-]rokes  which  the  victors  bore 
on  their  shoulders  when  they 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
army  into  Perth ;  the  motto,  below 
the  falcon  crest,  is  Serva  Jugwnu 
No  doubt  the  armorial  bearings 
of  noble  families  were  frequent^ 
derived  from  the  memorable  ex- 
ploits in  which  they  had  borne  part ; 
out  they  were  as  frequently,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Comyns,  who  carried 
for  their  feudal  ensigns  three  garbs 
or  sheaves  of  the  herb  cummin, 
taken  from  the  name  of  the  family; 


and  the  mediaeval  herald  exhausted 
his  fantastic  ingenuity  in  devising 
an  appropriate  symbolism.  The 
Hays  being  of  Norman  origin,  we 
must  look  at  the  meaning  of  the 
Nomum  word,  and  we  beheve  that 
^  La  Haie'  is  still  in  the  local  patois 
of  Normandy  the  name  for  the  yoke 
or  beam  of  the  plough.  If  we  are 
forced  to  give  up  the  legend  of 
Luncarty,  Siis  solution  seems  to  us 
more  natural,  and  more  in  accor- 
dance with  historic  probability  and 
heraldic  practice,  than  any  other 
that  has  been  suggested. 

But,  however  acquired,  the  broad 
acres  of  Errol  belonged  at  an  early 
period  to  the  Hay  family;  and  to 
these,  as  a  reward  for  the  gallant 
services  of  Gilbert  de  la  Hay,  Sling 
Bobert  added  the  barony  oi  Slains. 
Their  possessions  in  Buchan  were  at 
one  time  very  great.  Eobert  Gor- 
don says  that  they  extended  &om 
Buchanuess  to  the  Ythan — ^twelve 
miles  as  the  crow  flies-— and  a 
curious  document  reprinted  by  the 
Spalding  Club,  proves  that  the  Bum 
of  Invemettie,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  two  miles  south  of  Peterhead, 
formed,  about  the  era  of  Flodden, 
the  march  between  them  and  the 
Keiths.  The  shepherd  of  the 
'  gudeman  of  Invemetye*  had  *  big- 
g^t  ane  sheip  cott'  upon  the  south 
side  of  the  stream;  hearing  of  which. 
Earl  William  rode  over,  and  de- 
manded by  whose  authority  and 
on  whose  land  the  sheiling  was 
built.  '  The  sheiphird  answerit  that 
land  was  the  Erie  of  ErroUis,  and 
his  maister,  the  Laird  of  Monqu- 
hallis,  had  causet  in  hamelenes  put 
up  the  cott  for  saffcie  of  his  sheip  in 
evil  wedder  upon  his  lordschippis 
ground.  It  was  answerit  be  the 
said  Erie,  gif  he  had  said  otherwyis 
he  suld  causit  hang  him  upon  the 
back  of  the  said  hous,' — a  curious 
glimpse  into  the  arbitrary  feudalism 
of  the  age.  This  princely  patri- 
mony, with  the  exception  of  the 
remnant  that  skirts  tibie  Bay  of 
Cruden,  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
family ;  and  the  lands  of  Errol  were 
parted  with  to  defray  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure incurred  on  the  occasion 
of  a  royal  wedding. 


While  the  mistletoe  bats  on  ErroFs  aik, 

And  that  aik  stands  fast. 

The  Hays  shall  flourish,  and  their  good  gray  hawk 

Nocht  flinch  before  the  blast. 
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But  -wkea  ibe  root  of  the  aft.  deoftyi. 
And  the  mistletoe  dwiaes  pa  ite  withered  btOMiy 
The  grass  shall  grow  on  EnoTs  hearth-staac^ 
And  tiie  corhie  roup  in  the  ialoos's  nest 


So  said  TboflBU  tbe  BJiymer,  tad 
the  ottk  aad  ^t  esiste  aie  alike 
gone. 

The  Earls  of  Errol  are  maiv 
sballed  b j  Ariofto  wii^  tho  Eaiii 
<^  Bachan  among  ike  canki  of  &b 
Soottiflk  diiyalij :— • 

St  ha  il  Conte  d'Erelia  a  destra  ma&o 
€9ie  porta  in  campo  Terde  una  hxmiera; 

and  the  courtly  and  eomely  Haja, 

the  handsome  and  ^ort-lived  race, 

have  always  filled  a  oonspioaoas  and 

fvroarite  ]^oe  in  tbe  pages  of  oor 

national  aTmsliste.      fioldiag  ibe 

lioeditary  f^Btee    of    Jjotd  Bjgh 

Constable^  tbe  Earl  wbb  prosiisent 

<m  every  ooeasion  of  stefae^  oeie- 

MjMsGaradh,  MM^jfandh !  red  Taoe  of  tiie  Tay, 
Ho  gather,  ho  gather,  Uke  faawioB  to  tiie  prey  1 
HacGaradh,  MaoGbradh,  MaoGaradh  eome  fm^ 
l%e  flame's  on  the  heaoon,  the  hom*s  on  the  bbut ; 
The  standard  of  Errol  anfolds  its  white  IneasM^ 
And  the  fnloon  of  Lonoartie  stin  in  her  nest ; 
Come  awi^,  oome  away,  come  to  the  tryst. 
Come  is;,  MacGaradh,  from  east  and  &em  west 


Bony,  or  irar.  In  virtoe  of  Ills 
office  be  had  attttionty  in  ail  crinies 
ooiaaiitted  witbin  twelve  sntes  of 
tbe  kiaff's  dwdling ;  be  rode,  baton 
in  band,  on  the  sovereign's  rigbt 
hsoid  in  time  of  parlimeBit  and 
batde;  and  he  placed  tiie  crown 
npon  bis  bead  at  the  o(»onatioai. 
Tradition  relates  that  ihej  particu- 
larly excelled  in  the  ^rformance  of 
tbe  princely  ooortesKS  whieh  be- 
came  Assr  office.  Kor  wete  ihey 
nndistingiiisbed  i&  ihe  diwrfjarge  of 
the  sterner  duties  of  war;  'theHayl 
the  Harl'  was  a  word  of  evil  omezi 
to  tbe  ISncGsh  arobera;  aad  the  war- 
song  attrumted  to  '  the  eed  race  oi 
tbe  Tay'  lings  like  gteel^— 


But  in  war,  like  the  royal  hoose 
they  served,  they  were  perhaps 
more  brave  than  happy.  Two  great 
caUonities,  at  least,  on  different 
occasions,  overtook  and  tiireatened 
to  destroy  the  fainily.  In  13^3,  Sir 
William  Hay,  the  grandfa'Oior  of 
the  first  EarU  lost  hk  life  at  Pup- 
plin,  together  with  the  whole  gentfe- 
men  of  his  name ;  or,  in  tthe  words 
of  Bellenden,  '  with  all  his  kin  sa 
halelie,'  tiiat  wer  it  nocht  his  wifo 
wes  deliveret  of  ane  soQe,'al  his  sur- 
name had  beenal  utteriie  destroyit.' 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Erasers  at 
Einlochlochie,  a  posthmnous  ehild 
served  to  restore  and  perpetuate  the 
hcmonrs  of  the  race.  A^un,  on  the 
field  of  Flodden,  the  disasters  of 
that  disastrous  d^  fell  hea^y  on 
the  Hays.  The  Earl  himself  was 
slain,  and  eighty-seven  gentiemen 
of  the  name  fell  around  their  cbi^ 
The  Errds  lived  hard  by  the  sea; 
the  castle  of  Slains  being  buiit  so 
near  that^  acoordrngto  tbe  Countess 
finom  whose  narrative  we  have  al- 
ready qupted,  'the  waves  many 
times  blow  over  the  house.*  But 
though  the  fragments  of  the  old 
keep  are  picturesque  and  massive, 
and  the  modem  castie  is  spacious 


and  statd^y,  it  is  ihe  lanaikshie 
eonfonnaition  of  the  rocks  in  the 
▼icifiiiy  tiuct  makes  their  searline  so 
striking.  When  Dr.  Johnson  was 
m  Sootiaad  he  reoeived  an  invita- 
tion fpom  Lord  Errdl  to  visit  him 
at  Slains,  or  tiie  Bowness,  as  his 
residenee  was  then  termed;  and 
when  there  the  great  old  Tory  saw 
tbe  BuUers  of  Buchsn.  But  ihero 
was  sometUng  in  suUime  scenery 
that  displeased  and  perpfezed  that 
shrewd,  utilitarian,  unromantic  in- 
tdilect;  and  after  a  page  wtwo  of 
sententious  admiration  the  Doctor 
*  ieels  glad  when  the  circuit  is  com* 
pleted.'  He  would  have  been  in  a 
veiy  diffiarent  finme  at '  the  Clnb.' 
Throughout  tiie  whofe  of  his  Scot- 
tish wanderings  there  evidentiy  lurks 
in  Uke  great  man's  mind  a  pathetic 
reminisoenee  of  Fleet-street. 

Though  tbe  'Bolter,'  or  Boiler,  is 
the  most  peeuliar  in  its  foamation, 
Danhoy,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter, 
and  the  crags  around  tbe  *  Bloody 
Hole,'  are  mu(^  more  gniod  and 
striking.  The  '  Bloody  Mole'  is  a 
deep  ravine  or  chasm,  up  which  the 
sea  makes  its  way  for  two  or  three 
bundred  yards.  The  precipitous 
ledges  on  eilher  4side  are  covered 
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with  the  nests  of  ^nlls  and  guille- 
mots, and  on  a  giddy  pinnacle  near 
the  top  a  pair  of  peregrines  have 
maintained  their  eyrie  heyond  mor- 
tal memory.  On  the  seaward  side 
of  the  passage  a  noble  arch  rises 
sheer  oat  of  the  water — ^the  bases  of 
its  pillars  dipped  in  the  shining  sea, 
like  the  pillars  of  the  dome  in  the 
polished  floor  of  St.  Mark's.  Around 
this  centre  arch  the  rocks  congre- 
^te  in  quaint  and  fantastic  groups. 
There  are  beacon-towers  on  which 
the  raven  enacts  the  warden,  and 
croaks  hoarsely  at  the  falcon  as  she 
swims  leisurely  along  the  cliff;  airy 
belfries,  where  in  la^  of  dirge  and 
dume, '  the  lone  sea-bird  wakes  its 
wildest  cry;'  sportive  columns  and 
giant  buttresses;  spacious  domes, 
mnd,  gloomy,  and  massive  as  the 
fiyzantfne,  and  spires  that  spring 
lightly,  and  are  mshioned  as  if  by 
women's  fingers,  into  tender  shapes 
of  beauty — tender,  yet  sinewy  to 
withstana  unscathed  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  consuming  centuries  ! 
An  antique  catholic  city,  let  us  say, 
with  dome,  and  campanile,  and  via 
sacra,  and  campo  santo,  and  clois- 
tered passage,  and  studious  cell. 
But  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages 
never  ventured  to  realize  so  splen- 
did and  daring  a  caprice.  Yenice 
itself  has  no  monuments  that  can 
vie  in  sportive  grace  and  delicate 
quaintness  with  the  stormy  archi- 
tecture of  the  rude-handed  waves. 

During  the  summer  these  rocks 
shelter  a  populous  community.  The 
seal  oars  its  way  among  the  inland 
bays,  or  on  the  margin  of  some  sea- 
girt island  dries  its  fur  in  the  sun- 
shine. The  porpoise  emits  its  curi- 
ous guttural  snore  as  it  rolls  lazily 
along  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
peregrine  screams  with  bitter  shrill- 
ness, and  the  raven — 'the  stately 
raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore* — 
croaks  hoarsely  in  chorus.  Eazor- 
bills  and  rare  black  and  speckled 
guillemots  float  buovantly  in  small 
detachments  near  tne  base  of  the 
cliff,  and  within  easy  distance  of 
their  nests ;  the  sea-parrot  displays 
its  purple  bill,  ana  the  delicate 
snowy  plumage  on  its  breast,  at  the 
mouth  of  its  rabbit-like  warren; 
golden  plovers  breed  among  the 
heather  on  the  summit ;  and  multi- 
tudes of  kittiwakes,  terns,  sea-maws, 
and  skurries,  'sweep  past  us   on 
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billowy  pinions/  and  scold  each 
other  m  a  very  Babel  of  discordant 
tongues. 

The  more  inland  rocks  afford 
cover  to  colonies  of  adventurous 
rabbits,  who  may  be  seen  picking 
their  way  along  the  slippery  ledges, 
and  were  once  much  infested  by 
foxes  and  other  vermin,  now 
rarely  met  with.  Another  kind 
of  vermin,  however,  has  unfortu- 
nately appeared,  to  which,  when 
Boethius  wrote,  the  climate  of 
Buchan  was  supposed  to  prove  fatal. 
'  I^ae  rattonis,'  says  Bellenden, '  ar 
Bene  in  this  cuntre ;  and  als  sone  as 
thay  ar  brocht  thair,  thay  de.'  The 
Countess  of  Errol  enumerates  seve- 
ral of  the  curiosities  for  which  the 
cliffs  were  then  noted.  'The  sea 
casts  up  here  the  bone  called  the 
cuttle-bone,  and  that  blackish  or 
brown  shell  or  nut  wherein  they 
ordinarily  use  to  keep  snuff.'  "We 
do  not  know  what  shell  formed  the 
antique  'mull';  but  the  bones  of 
the  cuttle-fish  are  still  abundant, 
and  are  often  discovered  in  spots  to 
which  they  must  have  been  con- 
veyed by  gulls  or  other  sea-birds—* 
beyond  the  high-water  mark  and 
the  carry  of  the  most  powerful 
wave. 

During  the  winter  season  the 
rocks  are  deserted,  and  the  sandy 
bays  become  animated  and  populous. 
The  great  Northern  diver— the 
strongest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
Arctic  divers  —  follows  its  prey 
through  the  wintry  waves  with 
arrow-like  rapidity.  The  speckled 
loon,  a  miniature  model  of  the  other, 
coquets  with  its  red-throated  mate, 
or  dives  swiftly  among  the  sea-weed 
along  the  beach.  The  Arctic  Ana- 
tidse  assemble  in  full  force.  The 
lovely  eider-drake  lies  all  day  t)n 
its  pillow  of  peerless  down.  The 
Northern  Harald  is  present  too- 
armed,  like  a  Scaldic  crusader,  in 
mail,  and  bearing  the  Cross  upon  his 
knightly  buff.  The  pintail,  the 
widgeon,  and  the  golden-eye  fre- 
quent the  river  mouth,  where  the 
nresh  water  mingles  with  the  sea; 
while  the  scoters  ride  boldly  outside 
among  th^  white  surf  on  the  shore. 

Among  the  sheltered  coves  and 
natural  bays  formed  by  the  crags, 
the  villages  of  the  Buchan  fishermen 
nestle  snugly.  The  fishers  are  a 
peculiar  people.     No  community. 
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soi  even  the  etpBv,  is  more  com- 
pletely iaolated.  It  retains  in  the 
midst  of  the  ordinary  popalatioiL 
the  charaeteristica  and  pecoliarities 
€i  a  diaidnct  tribe.  The  two  races 
never  intermarry.  A  son  of  the  sea 
wonld  consider  it  degrading  to  con- 
tract an  alliance  witn  the  neaceful 
tillers  of  the  soil.  When  ne  weds 
he  chooses  one  of  the  rosy-cheeked 
damsels  from  the  village  where  he 
has  been  bom  and  bred ;  or  if  more 
ambitioiis,  from  some  neighbonrin^ 
coLoay  of  his  peo]^e.  Certain 
Danes,  it  is  said,  were  shinwrecked 
here  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
eentory;  and  having  established 
themselves  among  the  crofters  who 
then  inhabited  the  coast,  taught 
their  new  allies  the  art  of  fishing. 
Thebold,rash,  danger-loving  Buchan 
fisherman  of  to-day  is  thus  perhaps 
as  pure  a  representatiye  of  the  old 
Norse  Yiking  as  can  anywhere  be 
found.  For  his  entire  isolation^- 
an  historic  characteristic  noted  for 
centuries — ^has  preserved  not  only 
the  purity  of  the  descent,  but  many 
of  tnose  strange  observances  and 
eccentric  habits  which  he  inherited 
from  his  Noriand  ancestor,  and 
which  he  has  transmitted  untainted 
into  the  midst  of  our  modem  civili- 
zation.* 

The  fish  which  they  caught  along 
their  wild  coasts  were  everywhere 
very  popular  at  an  early  period. 
The  Battray  codling  was  a  noted 
favourite,  and  still  continues  to 
xnaintain  its  renown.  The  pearls 
found  in  the  rivers,  moreover,  were 
once  held  in  high  repute.  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden,  with  '  fer- 
tile Spey'  and  'loud-bellowing 
Clyde,*  classes  the  i pearly  Don;* 
and  Alexander  Boss,  the  Latinist, 
dwells  on  the  same  characteristic — 

Bonaque  baccatas  quse   volvitur  inter 
arenas. 

In  the  same  connexion  Drum- 
mond  alludes  to  the  Ythan — 

Yihftn,  thy  pearly  coronet  let  faU ; 


and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  L 
Its  fishings  were  considered  so 
Yi^aable  that  they  were  speciallj 
regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  t(»  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
Scotland  was  found  in  this  rWear  at 
a  spot  near  its  confluence  with  th» 
littfe  bum  of  ILellie;  and  for 'colour, 
shane^  and  quantitie,'  its  pearls  were 
saia  to  rival  the  Bohemian,  then  con- 
sidered the  finest  found  in  Eurc^e. 
The  horse^muade  continues  abun- 
dant in  the  Ythan ;  but  the  nearls  are 
now. poor  in  size  and  snuiU  in  num-' 
her.  An  interesting  notice^  drawn 
up  nearly  two  centuries  ago  by  a 
Idtird  of  Troup — Peter  or  Francis 
Grarden — proves  that  other  revolu- 
tions have  taken  place  among  the 
finny  tribto  along  tneBuchan  coast. 
The  clam  and  the  great  black 
cockle,  which  have  now  entirdly 
disappeared,  were  then  firequently 
obtamed.  The  fishers  gathered 
these  and  other  shellfish  for  bait 
during  the  low  sprine  tides,  and 
sowed  them,  as  is  still  tneir  custom, 
in  more  accessible  positions.  The 
ood-fishing  commenced  in  February, 
and  was  prosecuted  until  the  middle 
of  summer,  when  the  dog-fish,  prized 
for  the  oil  it  afforded,  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 'This  fish,*  says  the 
writer,  'fortie  years  agoe  was  not 
known  on  this  coast.*  It  is  curious 
that  the  herring,  which  the  dogfish, 
follows,  should  not  be  included  in 
the  enumeration.  The  laird  speaks 
indeed  of  a  fish  called  '  carp,'  then 
taken  for  the  first  time,  and  coining 
with  the  mackerel  towards  the  end 
of  July,  the  date  at  which  the 
earliest  herring  shoal  now  appears. 
The  Countess  of  Errol,  who  wrote 
somewhat  later,  describes  Peterhead 
as  a  good  station  '  for  every  kind  of 
fish  except  the  herring;  and,'  she 
continues, '  they  have  a  singular  skill 
in  fishing,  so  that  their  fishes  are  a 
proverb  in  the  nation.*  It  is  thus 
probable  that  the  shoals  follow  dif- 
ferent routes  at  different  periods, 
and  that  the  spot  famous  in  one 


*  Aberdeenshire  is  not  by  any  means  famons  for  a  high  standard  of  morality. 
Among  the  lower  classes  it  is  quite  the  reverse  indeed,  the  average  of  illegitimate 
births  being  somewhere  above  fourteen,  and  in  certain  of  the  rural  parishes  reaching 
.to  something  like  fifty,  per  cent.;  in  other  words,  every  aecoTid  child  bom  in  these 
districts  is  bom  illegitimate,  though  no  doubt  many  of  them  are  legitimated  per 
suhaequens  matrvmonium,  that  papal  prerogative  having  been  appropriated  by  Scotch 
jurisprudence.  In  this  respect  the  fisher  conmiunity  is  an  honourable  exception  ; 
and  the  registrar's  returns  unexpectedly  illustrate,  by  a  fact  hitherto  overlooked, 
the  completeness  of  the  separation  between  the  two  classes  described  in  the  text. 
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age  18  quite  deserted  during  »ao- 
<£er. 

WfttBOB  Gordon's  esspstAl  portrait 
of  'The  Provost  of  Peterhead/— 
the  Doge  of  a  wintry  VeniceH-kai 
xeecntly  preB.  that  busting  seaport 
a  oontiBental  repute.  It  is  one  of 
Sir  John's  most  diaracteristic  por- 
tRui8--ehKraoteristic  of  the  shrewd 
iBtel]igenee,honest  integrxfy^homely 
T%oiir,  and  kindly  sympathies  of  a 
Bust  genaine  Scotsman. 

With  the  ezceptioit  of  Wide, 
Peterixead  is  at  txm  moment  the 
port  where  lite  herring  fishing  is 
most  exteneively  earrsed  on.  About 
tke  beginning  of  July,  from  the 
ranoandmg  yiUages,  and  even  from 
Hbe  distant  coasts  of  Forfarshire  and 
Ule^the  h^Ecv  herring-boats — eaxk 
loaded  with  me  goods  and  chattels 
of  the  fisherman^  does,  eats,,  pots, 
iHmft,  sails,  nets,  blazii[ets,  blmsder- 
Niaes,  and  swarms  of  childreifr^ 
begin  to  erowd  the  harbour;  and 
tiuoughoot  the  season  a  fleet  of 
three  hundred  boats,  bearing  on 
board  mora  than  a  thousand  sea- 
men, nightly  quits  the  shore.  Seen 
fiom  the  pier-head,  the  departure 
of  &e  boats  presents  a  most  pic- 
turesque and  animated  spectacle. 
The  rough,  weather-beaten  %ures 
of  the  sturdy  tan,  the  monotonous 
beat  of  the  loi^  oars,  and'  the  heavy 
hrehing  of  the  craft  when  they  first 
meet  the  swell  outside  the  harbour- 
bir,  the  slow  upheaving  of  the 
ponderous  mast  and  sail,  until  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  crew  tha 
eanvas  has  been  made  'taut'  and 
'snug'  and  'sicker,'  and  the  inert 
monster,  roused  into  sudden  life, 
digs  its  keel  into  the  hissing  foam, 
and  meets  proudly  the  chiU  kiss 
of  the  autumnal  breeze  which 
freshens  the  water,  and  deepens  the' 
frosty  green,  on  the  sky,  and  drives 
away  the  slanting  gleams  of  the 
•onset.  Even  more  striking  is  the 
abrupt  return  of  ike  fleet  at  night 
before  an  anticipated  storm.  Gra^ 
dnaDy,  one  by  one,  the  craft  gather 
indistinctly  out  of  the  thick  dark- 
ness which  lies  aU  around — across 
the  housetops  and  the  spires  of  the 
town-hall,  and  the  church,  and  the 
white  angry  line  of  surf  along  the 
shore  —  until  the  harbour-light 
touches  tile  twice-reefed  sail  and 
lights  up  the  still  composed  faces 
of  the  crew,  who  answer  cheerily  as 


they  pass  the  amdous  ^eetinga  of 
the  crowd.  Ah !  that  inld  waste  of 
waters  oat  yonder  in  the  stormy 
gloom-^what  hopeless  struggles  and 
gallant  toils  and  terribk  throes  of 
angut^  does  the  darkness  reil  oa 
iueh  a  night ! 

Sudi  are  the  natural  characte- 
ristics of  the  barren  and  inhospitable 
sea-board  where  the  Hays  were 
planted  by  Sling  Eobert,  where 
within  hearing  ^  the  salt-waves 
they  were  taught  honour,  loyalty, 
and  the  polidied  courtesies  of  the 
ancient  genilemany  and  where  the 
bloody  traditiems  of  Bupplin  and 
of  Plodden  have  been  'ouercaBsen' 
by  happier  fovtanes  ami  more 
peaceml  memories. 

Alter  the  fall  of  the  Comyns  their 
estates  were  divided^  as  we  have 
said,  among  different?  families  be- 
sides the  Hays  -,  and  on  the  annals 
of  these  families,  had  time  served, 
we  should  have  been  pleased  to 
dwell.  The  Cheynes  and  the  Keiths 
settled  upon  the  fertsle  bonks  of  the 
XJgie ;  the  Frazers  dispersed  along 
the  northern  sea-board;  the  Lin£ 
sa3rs  and  theUrquharts  appropriated 
the  bleak  high-lying  moortf  in  the 
interior ;  the  raee  of  Huntley,  de- 
scending from  Strathbogie,  seated 
themsewes  among  the  braes  of 
Gicht,  and  along  the  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Tthan.  The  memorials 
of  these  houses  still  cover  the  land. 
The  crag  and  the  castle  of  Inverugie 
belonged  to  the  united  families  of 
Gheyne  of  the  Crag  and  Keith  of 
Inverugie,  and  were  at  len^ 
aequired  in  marriage  with  Mariot 
Eleith  by  her  cousin  the  Earl 
Marischal,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  eenturjr  was  reckoned  the 
wealthiest  earl  in  Scotland.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  im- 
mense property,  however,  had  been 
acquired  at  the  Eeformation  out  of 
the  debris  of  the  monastic  estates ; 
and  the  doom  reserved  for  the 
spoilers  of  the  Church  was  popularly 
supposed  to  hang  over  his  house. 
The  defiant  and  contemptuous 
words, 

THET  HAIF  SATD: 
QHAT  SAYD  THET? 
LAT  THBM  SAT, 

scrawled  on  the  lintel  stone  of  most 
of  the  places  they  built,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  had  reference  to  the 
priestly  anathema;  '  an  unavailing 
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defiance;'  for  the  last  Earl  Mari- 
sehal  joined  the  Cheyalier  in  the  '15, 
when  the  whole  of  his  vast  estate 
fell  to  the  Crown,  and  was  after- 
wards purchased  b^  the  merchant 
company  to  which  it  now  belongs. 
The  prediction  of  the  Blnrmer  mw 
thus  oeen  literally  fulfilled:—- 

U|pe,  Vfp.%  by  the  sea, 
LiurdlesB  shall  thy  land  be ; 
And  underneath  thy  hearth-stane 
The  tod  shall  bring  her  bums  hame. 

The  castle  of  Feddrat  belonged  to 
tiie  Lindsays ;  Craigston  is  still  the 
residence  of  an  Urqnhart.  The 
Braes  of  Gicht,  the  heritage  of 
those  'gay  Grordons'  from  whose 
blood  sprang  a  great  poet  of 
our  generation,  are  remarkably 
picturesque  and  romantic.  The 
blackened  ruin  of  the  grand  (dd 
castle,  the  precipitous  and  richly 
wooded  banks,  the  slumbrous 
reaches  of  the  lazy  river,  where  the 
kelpie  watches  and  the  great  bull- 
trout attains  a  fabulous  size,  form 
together  an  exquisite  picture,  none 
the  less  striking  from  the  strange- 
ness of  finding  this  wild  alpme 
fissure  'in  the  midst  of  a  level  and 
monotonous  plain.  The  scenery 
around  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Pyvie  is  not  so  grand;  but  the 
castle  itself  is  a  remarkable  building ; 
atncBna  et  magnifica  arx,  Bob^t 
Grordon  caUs  it ;  and  it  is  certainly, 
without  exception,  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  baronial  architecture 
in  Scotland.  Its  historical  associa- 
tions are  numerous ;  the  last  is  not 
the  least  picturesque.  Cumberland, 
when  on  the  track  of  Prince  Charles, 
passed  through  the  grounds  of 
Fyvie.    The  widowed  Countess  of 


Aberdeen  placed  herself  Ir^  the 
roadside  to  witness,  with  her  infant 
son,  the  passage  of  the  Endish 
army.  Ilie  Inike  spoke  to  her, 
asked  her  who  she  was.  'The 
sister  of  the  Lord  Lewis  Grordon,' 
she  replied,  fearlessly, — 'Lewie  Gor- 
don,' fitimous  in  history  and  song, 
being  at  that  time  one  of  the  chief 
captains  in  the  royal  or  rebel  army. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Duke 
appreciated  the  heroism  of  the 
reply,  and  did  not  answer  a  lady,  as 
he  sometimes  did,  with  an  oath.* 

The  Bevolution  formally  put  aa 
end  to  Episcopacy  as  a  State  in- 
stitution m  Scotiand,  but  it  was 
long  before  the  people  of  Buchaa 
comd  be  reconciled  to  the  change. 
The  most  recent  incidents  of  nk- 
toric  importance  that  occurred  in. 
the  district  were  the  'rabbling' 
connected  with  the  attempt  to  m- 
trude  Presbyterian  pastors  upon 
prelatic  congregations ;  andeyento 
the  present  day  Aberdeenshire  con- 
tinues the  stronffhold  of  the  High 
Church  party.  Li  the  other  coun- 
ties Episcopacy  is  now  the  religion 
of  the  upper  classes  alone  (the 
bonnet,  according  to  the  proTeroial 
saying,  going  to  the  chapel,  the 
'mut^'  to  the  kirk) :  in  this  county 
it  is  still,  in  a  sense,  the  religion, 
of  the  whole  people.  Many  ex- 
pressions yet  current  indicate  a 
catholic  or  episcopal  origin.  The 
great  autumnal  market  at  Ellon, 
neld  on  the  Natirily  of  the  Virgin, 
is  '  Marymas  Fair ;  the  equino<Sial 
gales  msA,  occur  before  Easter  are 
known  among  the  fishermen  as  'the 
Passion  Storm.'  But  even  here, 
under  these  unusually  propitious 
influences — as  if  it  were  impossible 


*  Mr,  Pratt  says  (p.  ^67),—'  On  the  death  of  Sir  James  de  Lindsay,  the  castle 
and  estates  fell  to  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Heniy  Preston,  whose  name  appears  among 
those  that  fought  at  Otterbume.'  In  reference  to  this  statement,  an  obliging  cor- 
respondent writes  us — '  Sh*  Robert  Preston  acquired  the  property  in  virtue  of  a 
charter  from  Bobert  III.,  specially  as  a  reward  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Otterbum,  and  **in  lieu  of  the  body  of  Eanalf  or  Ealf  de  Percy,"  whom  Sir  Heniy 
had  taken  prisoner.  The  other  Percy  was  taken  by  a  Montgomerie,  ancestor  of  the 
Eglinton  family,  and  he  also  got  an  estate  for  the  same  season.  It  is  true  that  Lord 
Lindsay  had  afterwards  to  concur  in  the  grant  to  Sir  Henry  Preston,  as  it  turned  out 
that  his  brother-in-law,  Bobert  II.,  had  gifted  Fyvie  to  him  a  few  years  before ; 
but  that  Preston  got  the  estate  for  the  reason  mentioned  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
an  extract  of  the  original  charter  is  at  IVrie  OasUe,  and  has  been  frequently  in  my 
hands.  My  impression  is  that  Lord  Lindsay  grot  an  equivalent  for  giving  up 
Pyvie,  and  that  this  equivalent  is  what  is  called  Crawford  Priory,  near  Cupar,  in 
Fife.'  The  anecdote  of  the  Lady  Anne  Gordon,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  probably 
quite  authentic ;  the  tradition  of  the  district,  however,  we  are  informed,  transfers 
the  locale  from  the  grounds  of  Fyvie  to  the  neighbouring  glen  of  Bothiebrisbane, 
through  which  the  old  north  road  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness  passed. 
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for  the  system  to  take  any  firm  root 
on  this  uncongenial  sou— 'Episco- 
pacy does  not  spread.  Of  coarse 
where  Episcopacy  was  rampant, 
Jacobite  traditions  flonrished  yi- 
goronaly.  The  Cheralier  landed  in 
the  '15  at  Peterhead,  and  the  whole 
'fencible  men*  of  the  town,  in- 
cluding 'Mistress  Walker,  Janet 
Dickie,  Widow  Brown,  and  Widow 
Bodie,'  formed  themselves  into  a 
civic  guard.  Not  a  few,  moreover, 
of  the^  beautiful  and  stirring  ballads, 
in  which  the  unhappy  chivahy  of  a 
doomed  house  found  its  most  pa- 
thetic expression,  were  composed  in 
Bnchan,  written  many  of  uiem  by 
men  oi  lowly  origin  and  humble  life, 
who  yet 

.  through  days  of  labour, 

And  niffhte  devoid  of  ease^ 
Still  heara  in  their  souls  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melo(^es. 


John  Skinner  was  one  of  the 
most  tuneful  of  these  rustic  poets, 
and  his  life,  if  rightly  read,  is  an 
idyll  in  itself— true,    simple,   and 

gatriarchal.  He  was  a  brave  and 
onest  gentleman,  genial  and  easy 
tempered  as  a  singer  should  be,  yet 
with  a  quiet  fimmess  of  character 
and  conviction  that  would  have 
nerved  him  to  die,  had  it  been  re- 
quired of  him,  for  what  he  deemed 
to  be  the  church  of  Grod.  To  our 
perspiring  politicians  we  commend 
the  burden  of  his  cheerful  and 
tolerant  philosophy : 

What  signifies't  for  folks  to  chide 

For  uniat  was  done  before  them ; 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 

To  drop  their  Whiff-mig-morum ; 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  3l  agree 
To  spend  tha  night  wi'  nurth  and  glee 
And  cheerfu'  sin^  alang  wi'  me 
The  Reel  o' Ti3locbgorum. 

Shiblsy. 


CONCEBNING  HUEEY  AND  LEISUEE. 


OH  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have 
time  to  breathe,  and  think,  and 
look  around  one!  I  mean,  of 
course,  that  all  this  is  a  blessing  to 
the  man  who  has  been  overdriven : 
who  has  been  living  for  many  days 
in  a  breathless  hurry,  pushing  and 
driving  on,  trying  to  get  through 
hia^  work,  vet  never  seeing  the  end 
of  it,  not  knowing  to  what  task  he 
ought  to  turn  first,  so  many  are 
pressing  upon  him  altogether.  Some 
folk,  I  am  informed,  Hke  to  live  in 
a  fever  of  excitement,  and  in  a  cease- 
less crowd  of  occupations :  but  such 
folk  form  the  minority  of  the  race. 
Most  human  beings  will  agree  in 
the  assertion  that  it  is  a  horrible 
feelinj^  to  be  in  a  hurry.  It  wastes 
the  tissues  of  the  bodv ;  it  fevers 
the  fine  mechanism  of  the  brain; 
it  renders  it  impossible  for  one  to 
enjoy  the  scenes  of  nature.  Trees, 
fieicb,  sunsets,  rivers,  breezes,  and 
the  like,  must  all  be  enjoved  at 
leisure,  if  enjoyed  at  all.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  use  in  aman's  paying 
a  hurried  visit  to  the  country.  He 
may  as  well  go  there  blind[fold,  as 
go  in  a  hurry.  He  will  never  see 
me  country.  He  will  have  a  per- 
ception, no  doubt,  of  hedgerows 
and  grass,  of  green  lanes  and  silent 
cottages,  perhaps  of  great  hills  and 


rocks,  of  various  items  which  go 
towards  mf^ing  the  country;  but 
the  country  itself  he  will  never  see. 
That  feverish  atmosphere  which  he 
carries  with  him  wiU  distort  and 
transform  even  individual  objects; 
but  it  will  utterly  exclude  the  view 
of  the  whole.  A  circling  London 
fog  could  not  do  so  more  completely. 
For  quiet  is  the  great  characteristic 
and  the  great  charm  of  country 
scenes ;  and  you  cannot  see  or  feel 
quiet  when  you  are  not  quiet  your- 
self. A  man  flying  though  this 
peaceful  valley  in  an  express-train 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
might  just  as  reasonablv  fancy  that 
to  us,  its  inhabitants,  tne  trees  and 
hedges  seem  always  dancing,  rush- 
ing, and  circling  about,  as  the^  seem 
to  him  in  looking  from  the  window 
of  the  fiyinff  carriage ;  as  imagine 
that,  when  ne  comes  for  a  day  or 
two's  visit,  he  sees  these  landscapes 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as 
they  look  to  their  ordinary  inhabi- 
tants. The  quick  pulse  of  London 
keeps  with  lum:  he  cannot,  for  a 
lon^  time,  feel  sensibly  an  influence 
so  httlestartling,  as  faintly  flavoured, 
as  that  of  our  simple  country  life« 
We  have  all  beheld  some  country 
scenes,  pleasing  but  not  very  strik- 
ing, while  drivmg  hastily  to  catch  a 
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tram  for  whick  we  fetred  we«boiild 
be  too  late ;  and  afterwarda,  when 
we  eame  to  kzK>w  them  weJI«  how 
differeat  they  looked  1 

I  hare  been  in  a  hurry.  I  hare 
been  tremendouslj  baey.  I  have 
got  through  an  amazing  amount  of 
work  in  the  laat  iew  weeks,  as  I 
aaoertain  by  looking  over  the  recent 
pages  of  my  diary.  You  eannerer 
be  sure  whether  you  have  been 
working  hard  or  not,  except  by  con- 
sulting your  diary.  Sometimes  you 
have  an  oppressed  and  worn-out 
feeling  of  having  been  overdriven, 
of  having  done  a  vast  deal  during 
many  days  past;  when  lo!  you 
turn  to  the  uncompromising  record, 
vou  test  the  accuracy  of  your  feeling 
by  that  unerring  and  unimpeach* 
able  standard ;  and  yo\^  find  that, 
after  all,  you  have  accomplished 
very  little.  The  discovery  is  mor- 
tifying, but  it  does  you  good ;  and 
besides  other  results,  it  enables  you 
to  see  how  very  idle  and  useless 
people,  who  keep  no  diary,  may 
easily  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  they  are  among  the  hardest- 
wrought  of  mortals.  They  know 
they  feel  weary;  they  know  they 
have  been  in  a  bustle  and  worry; 
they  think  they  have  been  in  it 
much  longer  thim  is  the  fact.  For  it 
is  curious  how  readily  we  believe 
that 'any  strongly-felt  state  of  mind 
or  outward  condition — strongly-felt 
at  the  present  moment — has  been 
lasting  for  a  very  long  time.  You 
have  been  in  very  low  spirits :  you 
fancy  now  that  jon  have  been  so 
for  a  great  portion  of  your  life,  or 
at  any  rate  for  weeks  past:  you 
turn  to  your  diary, — ^why,  eight  and 
forty  hours  i^o  you  were  as  merry 
as  a  cricket  during  the  pleasant 
drive  with  Smith,  or  the  cheerful 
evening  that  you  spent  with 
Snarling.  I  can  well  imagine  that 
when  some  heavy  misfortune  befals 
a  man,  he  soon  begins  to  feel  as  if 
it  had  befallen  him  a  long,  long 
time  ago:  he  can  hardly  remember 
days  which  were  not  darkened  by 
it :  it  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  hifl  being  almost  since  his 
birth.  And  so,  if  you  have  been 
toiling  very  hard  for  three  days — 
your  pen  in  your  hand  almost  from 
morning  to  night  perhaps — ^rely 
upon  it  that  at  the  end  of  those 
days,  save  for  the  uncompromising 
diary  that  keeps  you  right,   you 


would  have  in  your  mind  a  { 
impression  that  you  had 
labouring  desperately  for  a  very 
long  period-Hfor  many  days,  wt 
several  weeks,  for  a  month  <»  two. 
Afber  heavy  rain  has  fallen  ioc  four 
or  five  days,  all  persons  who  do.noft 
keep  diaries  invariably  think,  that 
it  has  rained  for  a  fortnight  I£ 
keen  frost  lasts  in  winter  for  a  f(»t- 
night,  all  perscms  without  dianea 
have  a  vaeue  belief  that  iheste  has 
be^i  frost  tor  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
You  resolve  to  read  Alison's  valu- 
able History  of  the  French  Bevolw- 
tion  (I  take  for  granted  you  are  a 
young  person) :  you  go  at  it  ev&ry 
evening  for  a  week.  At  the  end  q£ 
that  period  you  have  a  vague,  un» 
easy  impression,  that  you  have  been 
soaked  m  a  sea  of  platitudes,  or 
weighed  down  by  an  ineubus  of 
words,  for  aboxit  a  hundred  years. 
There  is  indeed  one  signal  exception 
to  'the  law  of  mind  which  has  been 
noticed:  the  law,  to  wit,  that  if 
your  present  state  is  one  that  is 
strongly  felt,  you  naturally  fancy 
that  it  has  lasted  much  longer  than 
it  has  actually  done.  Month  by- 
month  jou  receive  with  gratitude 
a  certain  periodical  whose  name  it 
is  unnecessary  further  to  parti- 
cularise. You  sit  down  to  read  it, 
having  first  cut  its  leaves.  Yoa 
fall  into  an  ecstasy  of  interest  in 
what  you  read.  And  when  yon 
return  to  a  state  of  perception  of 
the  outward  world,  you  fancy  yoa. 
have  been  reading  for  about  ten 
minutes.  You  consult  your  watdb.: 
you  have  been  reading  for  three 
hours!  Need  that  monthly  maga- 
zine's name  be  mentioned  P 

Every  human  being,  then,  who  is 
desirous  of  knowing  fcnr  certain 
whether  he  is  doing  much  work  or 
little,  ought  to  preserve  a  record  of 
what  he  does.  And  such  a  record, 
I  believe,  will  in  most  cases  serve 
to  humble  him  who  keeps  it,  and  to 
spur  on  to  more  and  harder  work. 
A  will  seldom  flatter  vanity,  or  en- 
courage a  tendency  to  rest  on  the 
oars,  as  though  enough  had  been 
done.  You  must  have  laboured 
very  hard  and  very  constantly  in- 
deed, if  it  looks  much  in  black  and 
white.  And  how  much  work  may 
be  expressed  bv  a  very  few  words 
in  the  diary!"  Think  of  Elihn 
Borrit's  'forged  fourteen  hours, 
then  Hebrew  Bible  three  hours.' 
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Think  of  Sir  Walter's  short  memo- 
rial of  his  eight  pages  before  break- 
fiist, — and  what  lurge  and  closely- 
written  pages  they  were  I  And 
how  much,  stretch  of  such  minds  as 
they  have  got — ^how  many  quick 
and  laborions  processes  of  the 
mental  machine^—- «re  briefly  em- 
balmed in  the  diaries  of  humbler 
and  smaller  men,  in  stich  entries  as 
'after  breakfast,  walk  in  garden 
with  children  for  ten  minutes; 
then  Article  on  lo  pp.;  working 
hard  from  lo  till  i  p.m. ;  then  leil 
off  with  bad  headache,  and  very 
weary  P'  And  d<m't  fancy,  reader, 
tiiJit  the  ten  pages  thus  accom- 
plished are  ten  pages  of  the  maga- 
zine :  they  are  ten  ^ges  of  manu- 
SCTipt,  probably  makmg  about  three 
of  print.  The  truth  is,  you  can't  re- 
present work  by  any  record  of  it. 
As  yet,  there  is  no  way  known  of 
photographing  Hie  mind's  exertion, 
and  tiius  preserving  an  accurate 
memorial  of  it.  You  might  as  well 
expect  to  find  in  such  a  general 
phrase  as  a  gtormygeaike  delineation 
<3f£  the  countless  shapes  and  trans- 
£mrmations  of  the  waves  Ihronghout 
several  hours  in  several  miles  of 
oeean,  as  think  to  see  in  Sir  Walter 
Seott's  eight  pages  hrfore  hreakfagt 
aa  adequate  representation  of  the 
iiard,  varied,  wearing-out  work  that 
-went  to  turn  them  off.  And  so  it 
is,  that  the  diary  which  records  ^e 
work  of  a  very  hard-wrought  man, 
2Bay  very  likely  appear  to  careless, 
imsympathizing  readers,  to  express 
not  such  a  very  laborous  life  after 
ail.  Who  has  not  felt  this,  in  read- 
ing the  biographv  of  that  amiable, 
ame,  indem<^gable,  and  over- 
wrought man.  Dr.  £ittoP  He 
worked  hmiself  to  death  by  labour 
at  his  desk:  but  only  the  reader 
who  has  learned  by  perscmal  expe- 
xience  to  feel  i<x  him,  is  likely  to 
aee  how  he  did  it. 

But  besides  sudi  i^easons  as  these, 
there  are  strcmg  arguments  why 
every  man  i^ould  keep  a  diary.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  many  reflective 
men  do  not.  How  narrow  and  small 
a  tiling  their  actual  Hfe  must  be! 
They  five  merely  in  the  present; 
and  the  present  is  only  a  shifting 
point,  a  constantly  progressing  ma- 
tiieraatical  line,  which  parts  Ihe 
lutuTO  from  the  past,  if  a  man 
keeps  no  diarv,  the  path  crumbles 
away  behind  hmi  as  his  feet  leave 


it ;  and  days  gone  by  are  litUe  mate 
than  a  blank,  brdken  by  a  few  dis- 
torted shadows.  His  lue  is  all  con« 
fined  within  the  limits  of  to-day« 
Who  does  not  know  how  imperfect 
a  Ihing  memory  is  P  It  not  merely 
forgets;  it  misleads.  Things  in 
memory  do  not  merely  fade  away, 
preserving  as  they  fade  their  own 
lineaments  so  long  as  they  can  be 
seen:  they  i^iange  their  aspect, 
they  change  their  place,  they  turn 
to  sometmng  quite  different  from 
the  fact.  In  the  picture  of  the  past, 
which  memory  unaided  by  any 
written  record  sets  before  us,  tlio 
perspective  is  entirely  wrong.  How 
capriciously  some  events  seem  quite 
recent,  which  the  diary  shows  are 
really  far  away;  and  how  unac- 
countably many  things  lock,  far 
away,  which  in  truth  are  not  left 
many  weeks  behind  us!  A  man 
might  almost  as  well  not  have  Hved 
at  all  as  entirely  forget  that  he  has 
lived,  and  entirely  forget  what  he 
did  on  those  departed  days.  But  I 
think  that  almost  every  pers<»i 
would  feel  a  great  interest  in  look- 
ing back,  day  by  day,  upon  what  he 
did  and  thou^t  upon  that  day 
twelvemonths,  that  day  three  or  five 
years.  The  trouble  ot  writing  the 
diary  is  very  small.  A  few  lines,  a 
few  words,  written  at  the  time,  suf- 
fice, when  you  look  at  them,  to 
bring  all  (what  Yankees  call)  the 
surroundings  of  that  season  before 
you.  Many  little  things  come  up 
again,  which  you  know  quite  well 
you  never  would  have  thought  of 
again  but  for  your  dance  at  those 
words,  and  still  which  you  feel  you 
would  be  sorry  to  have  forgotten. 
There  must  be  a  richness  about  the 
life  of  a  person  who  keeps  a  diary, 
unknown  to  oiker  men.  And  a 
million  more  little  links  and  ties 
must  bind  him  to  the  members  of 
his  family  circle,  and  to  all  among 
whom  he  lives.  Life,  to  him  look- 
ing back,  is  not  a  bare  line,  string- 
ing together  his  personal  identity ; 
it  is  surrounded,  intertwined,  en- 
tangled, with  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  slight  incidents,  which  give 
it  beauty,  kindliness,  reality.  Some 
folk's  lue  is  like  an  oak  walking- 
stick,  straight  and  varnished;  use- 
ful, but  hara  and  bare.  Other  men's 
life  (and  such  may  yours  and  mine, 
kindly  reader,  ever  be),  is  like  that 
oak  when  it  was  not  a  stick  but  a 
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branch,  and  waved,  leaf-enyelopNed, 
and  with  lots  of  little  twigs  growing 
out  of  it,  upon  the  summer  tree. 
And  yet  more  precious  than  the 
power  of  the  diary  to  call  up  again 
a  host  of  little  circumstances  and 
facts,  is  its  power  to  bring  back  the 
indescribable  but  keenly-felt  atmo- 
sphere of  those  departed  days.  The 
old  time  comes  over  you.  it  is  not 
merely  a  collection,  an  aj^gregate  of 
facts,  that  comes  back ;  it  is  some- 
thing far  more  ezceUent  than  that : 
it  is  the  soul  of  days  long  ago ;  it  is 
the  dear  Auld  lang  syne  itself! 
The  perfume  of  hawthorn-hedges 
faded  is  there ;  the  breath  of  breezes 
that  fanned  our  grey  hair  when  it 
made  sunny  curls,  often  smoothed 
down  by  hands  that  are  gone ;  the 
sunshine  on  the  ^ass  where  these 
old  fingers  made  daisy-chains ;  and 
snatches  of  music,  compared  with 
which  anything  you  hear  at  the 
Opera  is  extremely  poor.  There- 
fore keep  your  diary,  my  friend. 
Begin  at  ten  years  old,  if  you  have 
not  yet  attained  that  age.  It  will 
be  a  curious  link  between  the  altered 
seasons  of  your  life ;  there  will  be 
something  very  toudung  about  even 
the  changes  which  will  pass  upon 
▼our  handwriting.  You  will  look 
back  at  it  occasionally,  and  shed 
several  tears  of  which  you  have  not 
the  least  reason  to  be  ashamed.  No 
doubt  when  you  look  back,  you  will 
find  many  very  silljr  things  in  it; 
well,  you  did  not  think  them  silly 
at  the  time ;  and  possibly  you  may 
be  humbler,  wiser,  and  more  sym- 
pathetic, for  the  fact  that  your  diary 
-will  convince  you  (if  you  are  a  sen- 
sible person  now),  that  probably 
you  yourself,  a  few  years  or  a  great 
many  years  since,  were  the  greatest 
fool  you  ever  knew.  Possibly  at 
some  future  time  you  may  look  back 
with  similar  feelings  on  your  present 
self:  so  you  will  see  that  it  is  very 
fit  that  meanwhile  you  should  avoid 
self-confidence  and  cultivate  humi- 
lity ;  that  you  should  not  be  bump- 
tious in  any  way;  and  that  you 
^ould  bear,  with  great  patience 
and  kindliness,  the  follies  of  ^e 
young.  Therefore,  my  reader,  write 
up  your  diary  daily.  You  may  Ao 
so  at  either  of  two  times :  ist.  After 
breakfast,  whenever  you  sit  down 
to  your  work,  and  before  you  begin 
your  work;  2nd.  After  you  have 
done  your  indoors  work,  which  ought 


not  to  be  later  than  two  p.m.,  and 
before  you  go  out  to  your  external 
duties.  Some  good  men,  as  Dr. 
Arnold,  have  in  addition  to  this 
brought  up  their  history  to  the  pre- 
sent period  before  retiring  for  the 
night.  This  is  a  good  plan ;  it  pre- 
serves the  record  of  me  day  as  it 
appears  to  us  in  two  difierent 
moods:  the  record  is  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  a  true  one,  uncoloured 
by  any  temporary  mental  state. 
Write  down  briefly  what  you  have 
been  doing.  Never  mind  that  the 
events  are  very  little.  Of  course 
they  must  be ;  but  you  remember 
what  Pope  said  of  little  things. 
State  what  work  you  did.  Eecord 
the  progress  of  matters  in  the  gar- 
den. Mention  where  you  took  your 
walk,  or  ride,  or  drive.  State  any- 
thing particular  concerning  the 
horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  pigs.  Pre- 
serve  some  memorial  of  the  progress 
of  the  children.  Belate  the  occa- 
sions on  which  you  made  a  kite  or  a 
water-wheel  for  any  of  them ;  also 
the  stories  you  told  them,  and  the 
hymns  you  heard  them  repeat.  You 
may  preserve  some  mention  of  their 
more  remarkable  and  old-fashioned 
sayings.  JForsitan  et  olim  hose 
meminisse  juvahit :  all  these  things 
may  bring  back  more  plainly  a  litue 
life  when  it  has  ceased;  and  set  be- 
fore you  a  rosy  little  face  and  a 
curly  little  head  when  they  have 
mouldered  into  clay.  Or  if  you  go, 
as  you  would  rather  have  it,  before 
them,  why,  when  one  of  your  boys 
is  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  other  Lord  Chancellor,  they  may 
turn  over  the  faded  leaves,  and  l>e 
the  better  for  reading  those  early 
records,  and  not  impossibly  think 
some  kindly  thoughts  of  their  Gto^ 
vemor  who  is  far  away.  Becord 
when  the  first  snowdrop  came,  and 
the  earliest  primrose.  Of  course 
you  will  mention  the  books  you  read, 
and  those  (if  any)  which  you  write. 
Preserve  some  memorial,  in  short, 
of  everything  that  interests  you  and 
yours;  and  look  back  each  day, 
after  you  have  written  the  few  lines 
of  your  little  chronicle,  to  see  what 
you  were  about  that  day  the  pre- 
ceding year.  No  one  who  ia  this 
simple  spirit  keeps  a  diary,  can  pos- 
sibly be  a  bad,  unfeeling,  or  cruel 
man.  No  scapej;race  or  blackgumrd 
could  keep  a  diary  such  as  that 
which  has  been  described.     I  am 
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not  forgetting  that  various  black- 
guards, and  extremely  dirty  ones, 
have  kept  diaries,  but  thej  have 
been  diaries  to  match  their  own 
character.  Even  in  reading  Byron's 
diary,  you  can  see  that  he  was  not 
80  much  a  'verj  bad  fellow,  as  a  very 
siUy  fellow,  who  thought  it  a  grand 
thing  to  be  esteemed  very  bad. 
When,  by  the  way,  will  the  day 
come  when  young  men  will  cease  to 
regard  it  as  the  perfection  of  youth- 
ful humanity  to  be  a  reckless,  swag- 
gering fellow,  who  never  knows  how 
much  money  he  has  or  spends,  who 
darkly  hints  that  he  has  done  many 
wicked  things  which  he  never  did, 
who  makes  it  a  boast  that  he  never 
reads  anything,  and  thus  who  affects 
to  be  e^en  a  more  i^orant  numskull 
than  he  actually  isP  When  will 
young  men  cease  to  be  ashamed  of 
doing  right,  and  to  boast  of  doing 
wrong  (which  they  never  did)? 
'  Thank  Grod,'  said  poor  Milksop  to 
me  the  other  day, '  although  I  have 
done  a  ffreat  many  bad  things,  I 
never  dfl,  &o.  &o.  &c.*  The  silly 
fellow  fancied  that  I  should  think  a 
vast  deal  of  one  who  had  gone 
through  so  much,  and  sown  such  a 
large  crop  of  wild  oats.  I  looked  at 
him  irith  much  pity.  Ah!  thought 
I  to  myself,  there  are  fellows  who 
actually  do  the  things  you  absurdly 
pretend  to  have  done ;  but  if  you 
nad  been  one  of  those  I  should  not 
have  shaken  hands  with  vou  five 
minutes  since.  With^preatdifELCulty 
did  I  refrain  from  patting  his  empty 
head,  and  saying,  '  Oh,  poor  Muk- 
Bop,  you  are  a  tremendous  fool.' 

It  is  indeed  to  be  admitted  that 
by  keeping  a  diary  you  are  provid- 
ing what  is  quite  sure  in  days  to 
come  to  be  an  occasional  cause  of 
sadness.  Probably  it  will  never 
conduce  to  cheerfulness  to  look 
back  over  those  leaves.  Well,  you 
will  be  much  the  better  for  being 
Bad  occasionally.  There  are  other 
things  in  this  life  than  to  put  things 
in  a  ludicrous  light,  and  lau^h  at 
them.  That,  too,  is  excellent  m  its 
time  and  place :  but  even  Douglas 
Jerroid  sickened  of  the  forced  fun 
of  Funeh,  and  thought  this  world 
had  better  ends  than  j  es ting.  Don't 
let  vour  diary  fall  behind :  write  it 
^P  day  by  day :  or  you  will  shrink 
fiom  going  back  to  it  and  continu- 
ing it,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us 
he  ^d.    You  will  feel  a  double  un- 


happiness  in  thinking  you  are  neg- 
lectmg  something  you  ought  to  do, 
and  in  knowing  that  to  repair  your 
omission  demands  an  exertion  at- 
tended with  especial  pain  and 
sorrow.  Avoid  at  all  events  that 
discomfort  of  diary-keeping,  by 
scrupulous  regularity:  there  are 
others  which  you  cannot  avoid,  if 
you  keep  a  diary  at  all,  and  occa- 
sionally look  back  upon  it.  It  must 
tend  to  make  thoughtful  people  sad, 
to  be  reminded  of  things  concern- 
ing which  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
think  of  them ;  that  they  have  gone 
wrong,  and  cannot  now  be  set  right ; 
that  the  evil  is  irremediable,  and 
must  just  remain,  and  fret  and 
worry  whenever  thought  of;  and 
life  go  on  iinder  that  condition.  It 
is  like  making  up  one*s  mind  to.  live 
on  under  some  incurable  disease, 
not  to  be  alleviated,  not  to  be  re- 
medied, only  if  possible  to  be  for- 
gotten. Ordinarv  people  have  all 
some  of  these  things :  tangles  in 
their  life  and  affairs  that  cannot  be 
unravelled  and  must  be  left  alone : 
sorrowful  things  which  the^  think 
cannot  be  h^ped.  I  think  it 
highly  inexpedient  to  give  way  to 
such  a  feeling ;  it  ou^ht  to  be  re- 
sisted as  far  as  it  possibly  can.  The 
very  worst  thing  that  you  can  do 
with  a  skeleton  is  to  lock  the  closet 
door  upon  it,  and  try  to  think  no 
more  of  it.  No:  open  the  door: 
let  in  air  and  light :  bring  the  skele- 
ton out,  and  sort  it  mtuifully  up: 
perhaps  it  may  prove  to  be  only 
the  skeleton  of  a  cat,  or  even  no 
skeleton  at  all.  There  is  many  a 
house,  and  many  a  family,  in  which 
there  is  a  skeleton,  which  is  made 
the  distressing  nightmare  it  is, 
mainly  by  trying  to  ignore  it.  There 
is  some  frettmg  disagreement,  some 
painful  estrangement,  made  a  thou- 
sand times  worse  by  ill-judged  en- 
deavours to  go  on  just  as  if  it  were 
not  there.  If  you  wish  to  get  rid 
of  it,  you  must  recog^nise  its  exis- 
tence, and  treat  it  with  frankness, 
and  seek  manfully  to  set  it  right. 
It  is  wonderful  how  few  evils  are 
remediless,  if  you  fairly  face  tiiem, 
and  honestly  try  to  remove  them. 
Therefore,  I  say  it  earnestly,  don't 
lock  your  skeleton-chamber  door. 
If  the  skeleton  be  there,  I  defy 
you  to  forget  that  it  is.  And  even 
if  it  could  bring  you  present  quiet, 
it  is  no  healthful  draught,  the  water 
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of  Lethe.  Dragged  rest  is  unre- 
£:«8liftil,  and  has  painfal  dreams. 
Andfurther;  don'tletyoardiarytuni 
to  a  small  skeleton,  as  it  is  sure  to 
do  if  it  has  fallen  much  into  arrear. 
There  will  be  a  peculiar  soreness  in 
thinking  that  it  is  in  arrear;  yet 
you  will  shrink  painfully  from  the 
idea  of  taking  to  it  again  and  bring- 
ing it  up.  Setter  to  begin  a  fresh 
Folmne.  There  is  one  tiling  to  be 
especially  avoided.  Do  not  on  any 
account,  upon  some  evening  when 
you  are  pensive,  down-hearted, 
and  alone,  go  to  the  old  volumes, 
and  turn  over  the  yellow  pages  wiUi 
their  faded  ink.  Never  recur  to 
Tolumes  telling  the  story  of  years 
long  ago,  except  at  very  cheerful 
times  in  very  hopeful  moods : — ^un- 
less, indeed,  you  desire  to  feel,  as 
did  Sir  Walter,  the  connexion  be- 
tween Hie  clauses  of  the  scriptural 
statement,  that  AhUhopkel  set  his 
kouse  in  order  arid  hanged  himseffi 
In  tjiat  setting  in  order,  what  old, 
buried  associations  rise  up  again : 
what  sudden  pangs  shoot  through 
the  heart,  what  a  weight  comes 
down  upon  it,  as  we  open  drawers 
ionjg  loc*ked,  and  come  upon  l^e 
relics  of  our  early  selves,  and 
schen^es  and  hopes!  Well,  your 
old  diary,  of  even  five  or  ten  years 
since  (especially  if  you  have  as  yet 
hardly  reached  middle  age),  is  like  a 
repertory  in  whidi  the  essence  of 
all  sad  things  is  preserved.  Bad  as 
is  the  drawer  or  the  shelf  which 
ludds  the  letters  sent  you  from 
home  when  you  were  a  schoolboy ; 
sharp  as  is  the  sight  of  that  lock  of 
hair  of  your  brother,  whose  grave  is 
baked  by  the  suns  of  Hindostan'; 
riling  (not  to  say  more)  as  is  the 
Tiew  of  that  faded  ribbon  or  those 
withered  flowers  which  you  still 
keep,  though  Jessie  has  long  since 
married  Mr.  Beest,  who  has  t«i 
thousand  a-year:  they  are  not  so 
bad,  so  sharp,  so  riling,  as  is  the 
old  diary,  wherein  the  spirit  of 
many  disappointments,  toils,  part- 
ings, and  cares,  is  distiUed  and  pre- 
served. So  don't  look  too  frequently 
into  your  old  diaries,  or  thej  will 
make  you  glum.  Don't  let  them  be 
your  usual  reading.  It  is  a  poor 
use  of  the  past,  to  let  its  remem- 
brances unfit  you  for  the  duties  of 
the  present. 

I  have  been  in  a  hurry,  I  have 
said;  but  I  am  not  so  now.    Pro- 


bably the  intelligent  reader  of  the 
preceding  pages  may  surmise  as 
much,  f  am  enjoying  three  dajrs  <^ 
delightful  leisure.  I  did  nothing 
yesterday :  I  am  doing  nothing  to- 
day :  I  snail  do  nothing  to-morrow. 
This  is  June :  let  me  feel  that  it  is 
so.  When  in  a  hurry,  you  do  not 
realize  that  a  month,  more  espe- 
cially a  summer  month,  has  come, 
till  it  is  gone.  June :  let  it  be  re- 
peated :  the  leafy  month  of  June,  to 
use  the  strong  expression  of  Mr. 
Coleridge.  Let  me  hear  you  imme- 
diately quote  the  verse,  my  young 
lady  reader,  in  which  that  expres- 
sion is  to  be  found.  Of  course  you 
can  repeat  it.  It  is  now  very  warm, 
and  beautifiilly  bright.  I  am  sit- 
ting on  a  velvety  lawn,  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  door  of  a  consider- 
able country  house,  not  my  personal 
property.  Under  the  shadow  of  a 
large  sycamore  is  this  iron  chair; 
and  this  little  table,  on  which  the 
paper  loc^s  quite  green  &om  the 
renection  of  the  leaves.  There  is  a 
very  little  breeze.  Just  a  foot  from 
my  hand,  a  twig  with  very  large 
leaves  is  moving  slowly  ana  g^itly 
to  and  fro.  There,  the  great  ser- 
rated leaf  has  brushed  the  p^i. 
The  sunshine  is  sleeping  (the  wcxd 
is  not  an  affected  one,  but  simply 
expresses  the  phenomenon)  upon 
the  bright  green  grass,  and  upon 
the  dense  masses  of  foliage  whidi 
are  a  little  way  ofi*  on  every  side. 
Away  on  the  left,  there  is  a  w^- 
grown  horse-chestnut  tree,  blazing 
with  blossoms.  Why,  by  the  way, 
does  Mr.  Albert  Smith  mention  that 
when  a  lot  of  little  Chineses  had  a 
passage  of  English  dictated  to  them, 
they  all  wrote  it  out  with  perfect 
accuracy  except  one  of  them,  who 
spelt  chestnut  wrong  by  introducing 
the  central  tP  Does  not  Mi.  Sm^ 
know  that  such  is  the  right  way  to 
spell  the  word,  and  tluit  cheenmC 
without  the  t  is  wrong?  In  the 
little  recesses  where  the  turf  makes 
bays  of  verdure  going  into  the 
thicket,  the  grass  is  neany  as  white 
with  daisies  as  if  it  were  covered 
with  snow,  or  had  sevcn^  table-- 
cloths spread  out  upon  it  to  dry. 
Blue  and  green,  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand, form  an  incongruous  cchh- 
bination  in  female  dress ;  but  how 
beautiful  the  little  patches  of  sap- 
phire sky,  seen  through  the  ^e^i 
teaves!    Keats   was   quite   nght; 
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any  one  who  is  reall j  food  of  nature 
most  be  yenr  £ur  go&e  indeed,  when 
he  or  she,  hke  poor  Isabella  with 
har  pot  of  basil« '  forgets  the  blue 
above  the  trees.'  I  am  specially 
noticing  a  whole  host  of  httle  ap- 
pearances and  relations  among  the 
natural  objects  within  view,  which 
no  man  in  a  hmry  wonld  ever  ob- 
serre;  yet  which  are  certainly 
meant  to  be  obserred,  and  worth 
observing.  I  don't  mean  to  saj 
that  a  beantifnl  thing  in  nature  is 
lost  because  no  human  being  sees 
it;  I  haye  not  so  yain  an  idea  of 
the  importance  of  our  race.  I  do 
not  thmk  that  that  blue  sky,  with 
Us  beautiful  fleecy  clouds,  was 
qpread  out  there  just  as  a  scene  at 
a  theatre  is  spread  out,  simply  to 
be  looked  at  by  us ;  and  that  the 
intention  of  its  Maker  is  baulked  if 
it  be  not.  Still,  among  a  host  of 
other  uses,  which  we  do  not  know, 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  one 
end  of  the  scenes  of  nature,  and  of 
the  capacity  of  noting  and  enjoying 
them  which  is  implanted  in  our 
being,  is,  that  they  shoidd  be  noted 
and  enjoyed  by  human  minds  and 
hearts.  It  is  now  11*30  a.m.,  and 
I  haye  nothing  to  do  that  need  take 
me  far  irom  this  spot  till  dinner, 
which  will  be  just  seyen  hours  here- 
after. It  requires  an  uninterrupted 
yiewofat  least  four  or  fiye  hours 
aliead,  to  giye  the  true  sense  of 
leisure.  If  you  know  you  haye 
scMne  particular  engagement  in  two 
hours,  or  eyen  tluree  or  four,  the 
faeHng  you  have  is  not  that  of 
leisure.  On  the  contrary,  you  feel 
that  you  must  push  on  vigorously 
with  whatever  you  may  be  about ; 
there  is  no  time  to  sit  down  and 
muse.  Two  hours  are  a  very  short 
time.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that 
much  leas  than  half  of  that  period 
is  very  long,  when  you  are  listening 
to  a  sermon ;  and  the  man  who 
wishes  his  life  to  appear  as  long  as 
possible  can  never  more  efiectually 
eompass  his  end  than  by  going  very 
frequently  to  hear  preachers  of  that 
numerous  class  whose  discourses 
are  always  sensible  and  in  good 
taste,  and  also  sickeningly  dull  and 
tiresame.  Half  an  hour  under  the 
instruction  of  such  ^ood  men  has 
oftentimes  appeared  uke  about  four 
hours.  But  tor  quiet  folk,  living  in 
the  oountry,  and  who  have  never 
held  the  office  of  attomey-genend 


or  secretary  of  state,  two  hours 
form .  quite  too  short  a  vista  to  per- 
mit of  sitting  down  to  begin  any 
serious  work,  such  as  wiitii^  a  ser- 
mon or  an  article.  Two  hours  will 
not  afford  elbow-room.  One  is 
cramped  in  it.  Give  me  a  clear 
ixroBpeet  of  Ave  or  six ;  so  shall  I 
begin  an  essay  for  Fraser,  It  is 
quite  evident  that  Hazlitt  was  a 
man  of  the  town,  accustomed  to  live 
in  a  hurry,  and  to  fancy  short  blinks 
of  unoccupation  to  be  leisure, — even 
as  a  man  long  dwelling  in  Aiherican 
woods  might  think  a  little   open 

flade  quite  an  extensive  clearmg. 
[e  begins  his  essay  on  Living  to 
OneS'Selft  by  saying  that  being  in 
the  country  he  has  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  on  that  lon^  con^ 
templated  subject,  and  of  writmg  at 
leisure^  because  he  has  three  Jumrs 
good  before  him,  not  to  mention  a 
partridge  getting  ready  for  his 
supper.  An,  not  enough!  Very 
well  for  the  fast-going  high-pressure 
London  mind;  but  quite  inmifficient 
for  the  deliberate,  sloworunning 
country  one,  that  has  to  overcome 
a  great  inertia.  How  man^r  good 
ideas,  or  at  least  ideas  which  he 
thinks  good,  will  occur  to  the 
rustic  writer;  and  be  cast  aside 
when  he  reflects  that  he  has  but 
two  hours  to  sit  at  his  task,  and 
that  therefore  he  has  not  a  moment 
to  spare  for  collateral  matters,  but 
must  keep  to  the  even  thread  of  his 
story  or  his  argument !  A  man  who 
has  four  miles  to  walk  within  an 
hour,  has  little  time  to  stop  and 
look  at  the  view  on  either  hand; 
and  no  time  at  all  for  scrambling 
over  the  hedge  to  gather  some  wild 
flowers.  But  now  I  rejoice  in  the 
feeling  of  an  unlimited  horizon  be- 
fore me,  in  the  regard  of  time. 
Various  new  books  are  lying  on  the 
grass  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  heap, 
a  certain  number  of  that  trenchant 
and  brilliant  periodical,  the  Satur^ 
day  Meview.  This  is  delightful! 
It  is  joUy !  And  let  us  fdwa^s  be 
glad,  if  through  training  or  idiosyn- 
crasy we  have  come  to  this,  my 
reader,  that  whenever  you  and  I 
enjoy  this  tranquil  feeling  of  con- 
tent, there  mingles  with  it  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to-day,  if  I  did  not 
know  Whom  to  thank  for  all  this. 
I  like  the  simple,  natural  piety, 
which  has  given  to  various  seats,  at 
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the  top  of  yarious  steep  lulls  in 
Scotland,  the  homely  name  of  BeH 
and  he  thanJeful !  1  trust  I  am  now 
dcMsg  both  these  thines.  O  ye 
men  who  have  never  oeen  over- 
worked and  overdriven,  never  kept 
for  weeks  on  a  constant  strain  and 
in  a  feverish  hurry,  vou  don't  know 
what  you  miss !  Sweet  and  deli- 
cious as  cool  water  is  to  the  man 
parched  with  thirst,  is  leisure  to  the 
man  just  extricated  from  breathless 
huny !  And  nauseous  as  is  that 
same  water  to  the  man  whose  thirst 
has  been  completely  quenched,  is 
leisure  to  the  man  whose  life  is  no- 
thing but  leisure. 

Let  me  pick  up  that  number  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  and  turn  to 
the  article  which  is  entitled  Smith's 
Drag*  That  article  treats  of  a 
certain  essay  which  the  present 
writer  contriouted  to  the  June  num- 
ber of  this  Mi^azine;  and  sets  out 
the  desultory  lashion  in  which  that 
essay  wanders  about.  I  have  read  the 
article  witli  great  amusement  and 
pleasure.  In  the  main  it  is  perfectly 
just.  Does  not  the  avowal  say 
something  for  the  writer's  good- 
humour  P  Not  freouently  does  the 
reviewed  acknowleoee  that  he  was 
quite  rightly  pitched  into.  Let  me, 
however,  say  to  the  very  clever  and 
smart  author  of  Smith's  Brag,  that 
he  is  to  some  extent  mistaken  in  his 
theory  as  to  my  system  of  essay- 
writing.  It  is  not  entirely  true  that 
I  begin  my  essays  with  irrelevant 
descriptions  of  scenery,  horses,  and 
the  like,  merely  because  I  know 
nothing  about  my  subject,  and  care 
nothing  about  it,  and  have  nothing 
to  say  about  it ;  and  so  am  glad  to 

§et  over  a  page  or  two  of  my  pro- 
uction  without  horid  fide  ffomg  at 
my  subject.  Such  a  consideration, 
no  doubt,  is  not  without  its  weight ; 
and  besides  this,  holding  that  every 
way  of  discussing  all  thm^s  whatso- 
ever is  good  except  the  tiresome,  I 
think  that  even  Smith's  Drag  serves 
a  useM  end  if  it  pulls  one  a  little 
way  through  a  heavy  discussion ;  as 
the  short  inclined  plane  set  Mr. 
Hensom's  aerial  machine  off  with  a 
good  start,  without  which  it  could 
not  fly.  But  there  is  more  than  this 
in  the  case.  The  writer  holds  by  a 
grand  principle.  The  writer's  great 
reason  for  saying  something  of  the 


scenery  amid  which  he  is  writinj^,  i8» 
that  he  believes  that  it  materially 
affects  the  thought  produced,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
it.  You  would  not  give  a  just  idea 
of  a  country  house  by  eiying  us  an 
architect's  elevation  of  its  fa^de, 
and  showing  nothing  of  the  hills  by 
which  it  is  backed,  and  the  trees  and 
shrubbery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
So,  too,  with  thought.  We  think 
in  time  and  space ;  and  unless  yon 
are  a  very  gr^t  man,  writing  a  book 
like  Butler's  Analogy,  the  outward 
scenes  amid  which  you  write  will 
colour  all  your  abstract  thought. 
Most  people  hate  abstract  thought. 
Give  It  in  a  setting  of  scene  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  then  ordinary  folk 
will  accept  it.  Set  a  number  of 
essays  in  a  story,  however  slight; 
and  hundreds  will  read  them  who 
would  never  have  looked  twice  at 
the  bare  essays.  Human  interest 
and  a  sense  of  reality  are  thus  com- 
municated. When  any  one  says  to 
me, '  I  think  thus  and  thus  of  some 
abstract  tonic,'  I  like  to  say  to  him, 
'  Tell  me  wnerc  you  thought  it,  how. 
you  thought  it,  what  you  were  look- 
mg  at  when  you  thought  it,  and  to 
whom  you  talked  about  it.'  I  deny 
that  in  essays  what  is  wanted  is  re- 
sults. Give  me  processes.  Show 
me  how  the  results  are  arrived  at. 
In  some  cases,  doubtless,  this  is  in- 
expedient. Tou  would  not  enjoy 
your  dinner  if  you  inquired  too 
minutely  into  the  previous  history 
of  its  coniponent  elements,  before 
it  appeared  upon  your  table.  Yoa 
mi^ht  not  care  for  one  of  Gold- 
smith's or  Sheridan's  pleasantries, 
if  you  traced  too  curiously  the  steps 
by  which  it  was  licked  into  shape. 
Not  so  with  the  essay.  And  by  ex- 
hibiting the  making  of  his  essay,  aa 
well  as  the  essay  itself  when  made, 
the  essayist  is  enabled  to  preserve 
and  exhibit  many  thoughts,  which 
he  could  turn  to  no  account  did  he 
exhibit  only  his  conclusions.  It  is 
a  grand  iaea  to  represent  two  or 
three  friends  as  discussing  a  subject. 
For  who  that  has  ever  written  upon 
abstract  subjects,  or  conversed  upon 
them,  but  knows  that  very  often 
what  seem  capital  ideas  occur  to 
him,  which  he  nas  not  had  time  to 
write  down  or  to  utter  before  he 
sees  an  answer  to  them,  before  he 
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diflcoren  that  they  are  muoand. 
Now  to  the  essayist  writing  straight- 
forward these  thoughts  are  lost ;  he 
cannot  exhibit  them.  It  will  not 
do  to  write  them,  and  then  add  that 
now  he  sees  they  are  wrong.  Here, 
then,  18  the  great  use — one  great  use 
—of  the  EUesmere  and  the  Dans« 
ford,  who  shall  hold  friendly  council 
with  the  essayist.  They,  under- 
stood to  be  talking  oJBT-nand,  can 
state  all  these  interesting  and  strik- 
ing, though  unsound  views;  and 
then  the  more  deliberate  Milverton 
can  show  that  they  are  wrong.  And 
the  three  friends  combined  do  but 
represent  the  phases  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  a  single  individiud:  for 
who  does  not  know  that  every  re- 
flective man  is,  at  the  very  fewest, 
'three  gentlemen  at  onceP'  Let 
me  say  for  myself,  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  small  part  of  the  inex- 
pressible charm  which  there  is  about 
the  JM&nds  in  Council  and  the 
Con^anions  of  My  Solitude,  arises 
from  the  use  of  the  two  expedients ; 
of  exhibiting  processes  as  well  as 
results,  of  wowing  how  views  are 
formed  as  well  as  the  views  them- 
selves ;  and  also  of  setting  the  whole 
abstract  part  of  the  work  in  a  frame- 
work of  scenes  and  circumstances. 
All  this  makes  one  feel  a  life-like 
realitY  in  the  entire  picture  pre- 
sented, and  enables  one  to  open  the 
leaves  with  a  home-like  and  iriendlv 
sympath^r.  Do  not  fancy,  my  bril- 
baat  reviewer,  that  I  nretend  to 
write  like  that  thongntful  and 
^raeeffol  author,  so  rich  in  wisdom, 
in  wit,  in  pathos,  in  kindly  feeling. 
AU  I  say  is  that  I  have  learned 
from  him  the  grand  principle,  that 
abstract  thought,  for  ordinary  read- 
ers, must  ^ain  reality  and  interest 
from  a  settmg  of  time  and  place. 

There  is  the  green  branch  of  the 
tree,  waving  about.  The  breeze  is 
a  litile  stronger,  but  still  the  air  is 
perfectly  warm.  Let  me  be  lei- 
surely ;  I  feel  a  little  hurried  with 
writing  that  last  paragraph ;  I  wrote 
it  too  quickl^r.  To  write  a  para- 
graph too  quickly,  putting  in  too 
much  pressure  of  steam,  will  mate- 
rially accelerate  the  pulse.  That  is 
an  end  ^atly  to  be  avoided.  Who 
shall  wnte  hastily  of  leisure !  Fancy 
Izaak  Walton  going  out  fishing, 
and  oonstanlly  looking  at  his  wat^ 
every  five  minutes,  for  fear  of  not 
eating  the  express  train  in  half  an 


hour !  It  would  be  indeed  a  grievous 
inconsistency.  The  old  gentleman 
might  better  have  stayed  at  home, 
it  is  all  very  well  to  be  occasion- 
ally, for  two  or  three  days,  or  even 
for  a  fortnight,  in  a  hurry.  Everv 
earnest  man,  with  work  to  do,  will 
find  that  occasionally  there  comes  a 
pressure  of  it ;  there  comes  a  crowd 
of  thin^  which  must  be  done 
quickly  if  they  ue  done  at  all ;  and 
the  condition  thus  induced  is  hurry: 
I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  is 
a  distinction  between  haste  and 
hurry — dhurry  adding  to  rapidity 
the  element  of  paixmd  confusion; 
but  in  the  case  of  ordinary  people^ 
haste  generaUv  implies  hurry.  And 
it  will  never  do  to  become  involved 
in  a  mode  of  life  which  implies  a 
constant  breathless  pushing  on.  It 
must  be  a  horrible  thin^  to  eo 
through  life  in  a  hurry.  It  is  highly 
expedient  for  all,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  most  men,  that  they 
should  have  occasional  leisure. 
Many  enjoyments — ^perhaps  all  the 
tranquil  and  enduring  enjoyments 
of  life— cannot  be  felt  except  in 
leisure.  And  the  best  products  of 
the  human  mind  and  heart  can  be 
broufi'ht  forth  only  in  leisure.  Little 
does  he  know  of  the  calm,  unexcit- 
ing, unwearying,  lasting  satisfaction 
of  life,  who  has  never  known  what 
it  is  to  place  the  leisurely  hand  in 
the  idle  pocket,  and  to  saunter  to 
and  fro.  Mind,  I  utterly  despise 
the  idler— the  loafer,  as  Yankees 
term  him,  who  ne^er  does  anything 
--whose  idle  hands  are  always  in 
his  idle  pockets,  and  who  is  alwavs 
sauntering  to  and  fro.  Leisure,  be 
it  rememoered,  is  the  intermission 
of  labour ;  it  is  the  blink  of  idleness 
in  the  life  of  a  hard-working  man. 
It  is  only  in  the  case  of  such  a  man 
that  leisure  is  dignified,  commend- 
able, or  enjovable.  But  to  him  it  is 
all  these,  ana  more.  Let  us  not  be 
ever  driving  on.  The  machinery, 
physical  and  mental,  wUl  not  stand 
it.  It  is  fit  that  one  should  occa- 
sionally sit  down  on  a  grassy  bank, 
and  look  listlessly,  for  a  long  time, 
at  the  daisies  around,  and  watch 
the  patches  of  bright-blue  sky 
through  green  leaves  overhead,  tt 
is  right  to  rest  on  a  large  stone  by 
the  margin  of  a  river ;  to  rest  there 
on  a  summer  day  for  a  long  time, 
and  to  watch  the  lapse  of  the  water 
as  it  passes  away,  and  to  listen  to  . 
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its  silvery  ripple  over  the  pebbles. 
Who  but  a  blockhead  will  think 
you  idleP  Of  couTse  blockhead 
may ;  but  you  aud  I,  my  reader,  do 
not  care  a  rush  for  the  opinion  of 
blockheads.  It  is  fit  that  a  man 
should  have  time  to  chase  his  litUe 
children  about  the  sreen,  to  make 
a  kite  and  occasionallv  fly  it,  to  rig 
8  ship  and  oeeasicHuliy  sail  it,  for 
the  hai)pine8S  of  tiiose  little  foBc. 
There  is  nothing  unbecomiag  in 
making  your  Newfoundland  dog  go 
into  the  water  to  bring  out  sticks, 
nor  in  teaching  a  lesser  dog  to  stand 
on  his  hinder  kgs.  No  doubt  Gold- 
smith was  combining  leisure  with 
work  when  Seynolds  one  day  visited 
him ;  but  it  was  leisure  that  aided 
the  work.  The  painter  entered  the 
poet's  room  unnoticed*  The  poet 
was  seated  at  his  dei^,  with  his  pen 
in  his  hand,  and  with  his  paper  be- 
fore him ;  but  he  had  tumea  away 
from  The  Traveller,  and  with  up- 
lifted hand  was  looking  towards  a 
comer  of  the  room,  where  a  little 
dog  sat  with  difficulty  on  his 
haunches,  with  imploring  eyes. 
Beynolds  looked  over  the  poet's 
shoulder,  and  read  a  couplet  whose 
ink  was  stiU  wet : — 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares 

beguiled ; 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 

Surely,  my  friend,  you  will  never 
again  read  that  couplet,  so  simply 
and  felicitously  expressed,  without 
remembering  the  dreumstances  in 
which  it  was  written.  Who  should 
know  better  than  Goldsmith  what 
simple  pleasures  '  satisfy  the  child  P 

It  is  fit  that  a  busy  man  shotdd 
occasionally  be  able  to  stand  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  drag  of 
his  friend  Smith ;  and  walk  round 
the  horses,  and  smooth  down  their 
fore-le^s,  and  pull  their  ears,  and 
drink  m  their  general  aspect,  and 
enjoy  the  rich  colour  of  their  bay 
coats  gleaming  in  the  sunshine; 
and  minutely  and  criticaUy  inspect 
the  drag,  its  painting,,  its  cushions, 
its  fur-robes,  its  steps,  its  spokes>  its 
silver  caps,  its  lamps,  its  entire  ex- 
pression. These  are  enjoyments 
that  last,  and  that  cannot  be  had 
save  in  leisure.  They  are  calm  and 
innocent ;  th^  do  not  at  all  quicken 
the  pulse,  or  fever  the  brain ;  it  is  a 
good  sign  of  a  man  if  he  feels  them 
as  enjoyments :  it  shows  that  he  has 


not  indurated  his  moral  palate  by 
appliances  highly  spiced  with  the 
cayenne  of  exdtement,  all  of  wMdk 
border  on  vice,  and  most  of  which 
imply  it. 

lict  it  be  remembered,  is  the 
praise  of  leisure,  that  only  in  lemre 
will  the  human  mind  yield  many  of 
its  best  fHToducts.  Calm  views, 
sound  thoughts,  healthM  feelings, 
do  not  originate  in  a  hurry  or  a  fever. 
I  do  not  forget  the  wild  geniuses  who 
wrote  some  of  the  finest  English 
tragedies — men  Mke  Ghxistc^Jhier 
Marlowe,  Ford,  Massinger,  Dekker, 
and  Otway.  No  doubt  they  lived 
in  a  whirl  of  wild  exeiitement,  yet 
they  turned  off  many  fine  and  in»- 
mortal  thoughts.  But  their  thought 
was  essentially  morbid,  said  their 
feding  hectic ;  all  their  views  of  life 
and  things  were  unsound;  And  the 
beautv  with  which  their  writings 
are  flushed  aU  over,  is  like  the 
beauty  that  dwelk  in  thie  brow  too 
transparent,  the  che^  too  roirf ,  imd 
the  eye  too  Iwright,  of  a  faar  girl 
dying  of  decline.  It  is  entirdy  a 
hothouse  thing,  and  away  from  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  reality  and 
iriitk.  Its  sweetness  paJls,  its  beauty 
fnghtens ;  its  fierce  passion  and  its 
wild  despair  are  the  things  in  whidi 
it  is  at  lu)me.  I  do  not  believe  the 
stories  which  are  told  about  Jeffrey 
senbbHng  off  hu  articles  whUe 
dressing  for  a  baU,  or  after  return- 
ing from  one  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing :  the  fact  is,  notiung  good  fer 
much  was  ever  produced  in  that 
jaunty,  hasty  fasluon,  which  is  sug- 
gested by  such  a  phrase  as  scribbled 
off.  Good  ideas  flash  in  a  moment 
on  the  mind:  but  they  are  very 
crude  then ;  and  they  must  be  mel- 
lowed and  matured  by  time  and  in 
leisure.  It  is  pure  nonsense  to  say 
that  the  Poetry  of  the  Awti-jacohin 
was  produced  by  a  lot  of  young  men 
sitting  over  their  wine,  very  much 
exeited,  and  talking  veiy  loud,  and 
two  or  three  at  a  time.  Some  happy 
imporomptu  hits  may  have  been 
elicited  by  that  mental  friction; 
but,  rely  upon  it,  the  Needy  Knife- 
Grinder,  and  the  song  whose  chorus 
is  Niverdty  of  Ghttingen,  were  com- 
posed when  their  author  was  en- 
tirelv  alone,  and  had  plenty  of  time 
for  thinking.  Brougham  is  an  ex- 
ception to  all  rules :  he  certainly 
did  write  his  Discourse  of  Natural 
Theology  while  rent  asunder  by  all 
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iha  muliifiunoiu  engagements  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor;  but,  after  all,  a 
great  deal  that  Broagham  has  done 
exhibits  merely  the  smartness  of  a 
sort   of  intellectual   legerdemain; 
and  that   celebrated  Dtscourse,  so 
&r  as  I  remember  it,  is  remarkably 
poor  stuff.    I  am  now  talking  not 
of  great  geniuses,  but  of  ordmary 
men  of  education,  when  I  maintain 
that  to  the  labourer  whose  work  is 
mental,  and  especially  to  the  man 
whose  work  it  is  to  write,  leisure  is 
a  pure  necessary  of  intellectual  ex- 
istence.  There  must  be  lozi^  seasons 
of  quiesoenoe  between   the   occa* 
•ionai  efforts  of  production.     An 
electric  eel  cannot  oe  always  giving 
off  shocks.    The  shook  is  powerful 
but  short,  and  then  long  time  is 
needful  to  rally  for  another.     A 
field,  however  good  its  soil,  will  not 
grow  wheat  year  after  year.    Such 
a  crop  exhausts  the  soil:   it  is  a 
strain  to  produce  it;  and  after  it 
the  field  must  lie  f&Hqw  for  a  while* 
—it  must  have  leisure,  in  short.  So 
is  it  with  the  mind.    Who  does  not 
know  that  various  literary  electric 
eels,  by  repeating  their  shocks  too 
frequently,  have  come  at  last  to  give 
off  an  electric  result  which  is  but 
the  faintest  and  washiest  echo  of 
the  thrilling  aud  startling  ones  of 
earlier  days  r    Feattu  was  a  strong 
and    unmistakeable    shock;     The 
Angel  World  was  much  weaker; 
The  Myetic  was  extremely  weak; 
and  The  Age  was  twaddle.    Why 
did  the  author  let  himself  down  in 
such  a   fashion?     The  writer   of 
Feetue   was   a   grand,  mysterious 
image   in   many  youthful  minds: 
dark,  wonderful,  not  quite  compre- 
hensible.   The  writer  of  The  Aae  is 
a  smart  but  silly  little  fellow,  wnom 
we  could  readily  slap  upon  the  back 
and  tell  him  he  had  rather  made  a 
fool  of  himself.    And  who  does  not 
feel  how  weak  the  successive  shocks 
of  Mr.  Thackeray  and  Mr.  Dickens 
aregrowingP  The  former,  especially, 
strixes    out   nothing   new.     Any- 
thing good  in  his  recent  productions 
is   just  the    old   thing,  with   the 
colours  a  good  deal  wasned  out,  and 
with  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour. 
Poor  stuff  comes  of  constantly  cut- 
ting and  cropping.   The  potatoes  of 
the  mind  grow  small ;  the  intellec- 
tual wheat  comes  to  have  no  ears ; 
the  mond  turnips  are  infected  with 
the  finger  and  toe  disease.     The 


mind  is  a  reservoir  which  can  be 
emptied  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  it  is  possible  to  fill  it.  It  fills 
through  an  infinity  of  little  tubes, 
many  so  small  as  to  act  by  capillary 
attraction.  But  in  writing  a  book, 
or  even  an  article,  it  empties  as 
through  a  twelve-inch  pipe.  It  is 
to  me  quite  wonderful  toat  most  of 
the  sermons  one  hears  are  so  good 
as  they  are,  considering  the  unin- 
termittent  stream  in  which  most 
preachers  are  compelled  to  produce 
them.  I  have  sometimes  tnought^ 
in  listening  to  the  discourse  of  a 
really  thoughtful  and  able  clergy- 
man—If you,  my  friend,  had  to 
write  a  sermon  once  a  month  instead 
of  once  a  week,  how  very  admirable 
it  would  be  I 

Some  stupid  people  are  afraid  of 
confessing  that  they  ever  have 
leisure.  They  wish  to  palm  off 
upon  the  human  race  the  delusion 
that  they,  the  stupid  people,  are 
always  hard  at  work.  They  are 
afraid  of  being  thought  idle  unless 
they  maintain  this  fiction.  I  have 
known  clergymen  who  would  not 
on  any  account  take  any  recreation 
in  their  own  parishes,  lest  they 
should  be  deemed  lazy.  They 
would  not  fish,  they  would  not  ride, 
they  would  not  garden,  tliey  would 
never  be  seen  leaning  upon  a  gate, 
and  far  less  carving  their  name  upon 
a  tree.  What  absurd  folly  I  They 
might  just  as  well  have  pretended 
that  tney  did  without  sleep,  or 
without  food,  as  without  leisure. 
You  cannot  always  drive  the  mar 
chine  at  its  full  speed.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  the  machine  may  be  so 
driven  for  two  or  three  years  at  the 
beginning  of  a  man's  professional 
life;  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  go  on  for  such  a  period  with 
hardly  any  appreciable  leisure  at 
all.  But  it  knocks  up  the  machine: 
it  wears  it  out :  and  after  an  attack 
or  two  of  nervous  fever,  we  learn 
what  we  should  have  known  i^om 
the  beginning,  that  a  far  larger 
amount  of  tangible  work  will  be  ac- 
complished by  regular  exertion  of 
moderate  degree  and  continuance, 
than  by  going  ahead  in  the  feverish 
and  unrestful  fashion  in  which  really 
earnest  men  are  so  ready  to  begin 
their  task.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
that  clergymen  should  break  down 
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in  strength  and  spirits  in  about 
three  years  after  entering  the 
church.  Some  die:  but  happily  a 
larger  number  get  well  agam,  and 
for  tiie  remainder  of  their  days  work 
at  a  more  reasonable  rate.  As  for  the 
sermons  writteninthat  feverish  stage 
of  hfe,  what  crude  and  extravagant 
things  they  are :  stirring  and  strik- 
ing, perhaps,  but  hectic  and  forced, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  the  repose, 
realitv,  and  daylight  feeling,  of 
actual  life  and  fact.  Yet  how  many 
good,  injudicious  people,  are  ever 
ready  to.  expect  of  the  new  curate 
or  rector  an  amount  of  work  which 
man  cannot  do;  and  to  express 
their  disappointment  if  that  work 
is  not  done !  It  is  so  very  easy  to 
map  out  a  task  which  you  are  not 
to  do  yourself;  and  you  feel  so 
little  wearied  by  the  toils  of  other 
men !  As  for  you,  my  young  friend, 
beginning  your  parochial  life,  don't 
be  ill-pleased  witn  the  kindlv-meant 
advice  of  one  who  speaks  from  the 
experience  of  a  good  many  years, 
and  who  has  himself  known  all  that 
you  feel,  and  foolishly  done  all  that 
you  are  now  disposed  to  do.  Con- 
sider for  how  many  hours  of  the 
day  you  can  labour,  without  injury 
to  body  or  mind :  labour  faithmlly 
for  those  hours,  and  for  no  more. 
Kever  mind  about  what  may  be  said 
by  Miss  Limejuice  and  Mr.  Snarling. 
Thej  will  find  fault  at  any  rate ; 
and  you  will  mind  less  about  their 
fault-finding,  if  you  have  an  unim- 
paired digestion,  and  unaffected 
lungs,  and  an  unenkrged  heart. 
Don't  pretend  that  you  are  always 
working :  it  would  be  a  sin  against 
God  and  Nature  if  you  were.  Say 
frankly.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  work  that  I  can  do ;  and  that  I 
will  do  :  but  I  must  have  my  hours 
of  leisure.  I  must  have  them  for 
the  sake  of  my  parishioners  as  well 
as  for  my  own;  for  leisure  is  an 
essential  part  of  that  mental  disci- 
pline whicn  will  enable  my  mind  to 
grow.fuid  turn  off  sound  instruction 
for  their  benefit.  Leisure  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  true  life ;  and  if  I  am 
to  five  at  all,  I  must  have  it.  Surely 
it  is  a  thousand  times  better  candidly 
and  manfuUy  to  take  up  that  groundf, 
than  to  take  recreation  on  the  sly, 
as  though  you  were  ashamed  of 
being  found  out  in  it,  and  to  dis- 
guise your  leisure  as  though  it  were 
a  sin.    I  heartily  despise  the  clergy- 


man who  reads  Adam  Bede  secretly 
in  his  study,  and  when  any  one 
comes  in,  pops  the  volume  into  his 
waste-paper  basket.  An  innocent 
thing  IS  wrong  to  you  if  you  think 
it  wrong,  remembler.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  man  who  is  quite  ashamed 
if  any  one  finds  him  chasing  his 
little  children  about  the  green  before 
his  house,  or  standing  h>oking  at  a 
bank  of  primroses  or  a  bed  of 
violets,  or  a  high  wall  covered  with 
ivy.  Don't  give  in  to  that  feeling 
for  one  second.  You  are  doing 
right  in  doing  all  that ;  and  no  one 
but  an  ignorant,  stupid,  malicious, 
little-minded,  vulvar,  contemptible 
blockhead  will  thmk  you  are  doing 
wrong.  On  a  sunny  day,  you  are 
not  idle  if  you  sit  down  and  look 
for  an  hour  at  the  ivied  wall,  or  at 
an  apple-tree  in  blossom,  or  at  the 
river  gliding  by.  You  are  not  idle 
if  you  waft  about  your  garden, 
noticing  the  progress  and  enjoying 
the  beauty  and  Sragrance  of  each 
individual  rose-tree  on  such  a 
charming  June  day  as  this.  ;You 
are  not  idle  if  you  sit  down  upon 
a  garden  seat,  and  take  your  little 
boy  upon  your  knee,  and  talk  with 
him  about  the  many  little  matters 
which  give  interest  to  his  little  life. 
You  are  doing  something  which 
may  help  to  establish  a  bond  be- 
tween you  closer  than  that  of  blood; 
and  the  estranging  interests  of  after 
years  may  need  it  all.  And  you 
do  not  know,  even  as  regards  the 
work  (if  of  composition)  at  which 
you  are  busy,  wnat  good  ideas  and 
impulses  may  come  of  the  quiet 
time  of  looking  at  the  ivy,  or  the 
blossoms,  or  the  stream,  or  your 
child's  sunny  curls.  Such  things 
often  start  thoughts  whi<$h  might 
seem  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
them.  That  they  do  so,  is  a  fact  to 
which  the  experience  of  numbers 
of  busy  and  thoughtful  men  can 
testify.  Yarious  thick  skulls  may- 
think  the  statement  mystical  and 
incomprehensible :  for  the  sake  of 
such  let  me  confirm  it  by  high 
authority.  Is  it  not  curious,  By 
the  war,  that  in  talking  to  some ' 
men  and  women,  if  you  state  a  view 
a  little  beyond  their  mark,  you  will 
find  them  doubting  and  disbelieving 
it  so  long  as  they  regard  it  as  rest- 
ing upon  your  own  authority ;  but 
if  you  can  (juote  anything  that 
sounds  like   it   from  any  printed 
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book,  or  even  newspaper^  no  matter 
how  little  worthy  the  author  of  the 
article  or  book  may  be,  you  will 
find  the  view  received  with  respect,, 
if  not  with  credence?  The  mere 
fact  of  its  having  been  printed, 
gives  any  opinion  whatsoever  much 
weight  with  some  folk.  And  your 
opinion  is  esteemed  as  if  of  greater 
value,  if  you  can  only  show  that 
any  human  bein^  agreed  with  you 
in  entertaining  it.  So,  my  friend, 
if  Mr.  Snarling  thinks  it  a  delusion 
tiiat  you  may  gain  some  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  value,  in  the  passive 
contemplation  of  nature,  mform 
him  that  the  following  lines  were 
written  by  one  Wordsworth,  a 
stamp-distributor  in  Cumberland, 
regaraed  hj  many  competent  judges 
as  a  very  wise  man : — 

Why,  Waiiam,  on  that  old  grey  stone^ 
Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day, 

Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone, 
And  dream  your  time  away  ? 

One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite  lake. 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why, 

To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake, 
And  thus  I  made  reply : 

The  eye, — it  cannot  choose  but.  see  ; 

We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still : 
Onr  bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be, 

Against  or  with  our  will. 

Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers, 
Which    of    themselves    our   minds 
impress: 

That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours. 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum. 
Of  tnings  for  ever  speaking, 

That  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 
Bat  we  must  still  be  seeking  t 

Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone, 

Conversing  as  I  may, 
I  sit  upon  tUs  old  grey  stone, 

And  dream  my  time  away  1 

Such  an  opinion  is  sound  and 
JQst.  Not  that  I  believe  that  in- 
stead of  sending  a  lad  to  Eton  and 
Oxford,  it  womd  be 'expedient  to 
make  lum  sit  down  on  a  grey  stone, 
by  the  side  of  any  lake  or  river,  and 
wait  till  wisdom  came  to  him 
through  the  gentle  teaching  of 
nature.  The  instruction  to  be  thus 
obtamed  must  be  supplementary  to 
a  good  education,  college  and  pro- 
fessional, obtained  in  the  usual  way ; 
asid  it  must  be  sought  in  intervals 
of  ieisure,  intercalated  in  a  busy  and 
energetic  life.    But  thus  interven- 
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ing,  and  coming  to  sup{)lement  other 
training,  I  believe  it  will  serve  ends 
of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and  elicit 
from  the  mind  the  very  best  mate- 
rial which  is  there  to  be  elicited. 
Some  people  say  they  work  best 
under  pressure :  De  Quincey,  in  a 
recent  volume,  declares  that  the 
conviction  that  he  mtist  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  writmg  in  a 
limited  time  has  often  seemed  to 
open  new  cells  in  his  brain,  rich  in 
excellent  thought;  and  I  have 
known  preachers  (very  poor  ones) 
declare  that  their  best  sermons  were 
written  after  dinner  on  Saturday. 
As  for  the  sermons,  the  best  were 
bad;  as  for  De  Quincey,  he  is  a 
wonderful  man.  Let  us  nave  elbow 
room,  say  I,  when  we  have  to  write 
anything !  Let  there  be  plenty  of 
time,  as  well  as  plenty  of  space. 
Who  could  write  if  cramped  up  in 
that  chamber  of  torture,  called 
Little  JSase,  in  which  a  man  could 
neither  sit,  stand,  nor  lie,  but  in  a 
constrained  fashion  P  And  just  as 
bad  is  it  to  be  cranfped  up  into  three 
days,  when  to  stretch  one's  self  de- 
mands at  least  six.  Do  you  think 
Wordsworth  could  have  written 
against  time  P  Or  that  In  Memoriam 
'  was  penned  in  a  hurry  P 

Said  Miss  Limejuice,  I  saw  Mr. 
Swetter,  the  new  rector,  to-day. 
Ah!  she  added,  with  a  malicious 
smile,  I  fear  he  is  growing  idle  al- 
ready, though  he  has  not  been  in 
the  parish  six  months.  I  saw  him, 
at  a  quarter  before  two  precisely, 
standing  at  his  gate  with  his  hanas 
in  his  pockets.  I  observed  that  he 
lookea  for  three  minutes  over  the 
gate  into  the  clover  field  he  has  got. 
And  then  Smith  drove  up  in  his 
drag,  and  stopped  and  got  out ;  and 
he  and  the  rector  entered  into  con- 
versation, evidently  about  the  horses, 
for  I  saw  Mr.  Swetter  walk  round 
them  several  times,  and  rub  down 
their  forelegs.  Now  I  think  he 
should  have  been  busy  writing  his 
sermon,  or  visiting  his  sick.  Such, 
let  me  assure  the  incredulous  reader, 
are  the  words  which  I  have  myself 
*heard  Miss  Limejuice,  and  her 
mother,  old  Mrs.  Snarling  Lime- 
juice,  utter  more  than  once  or  twice. 
Knowing  the  rector  well,  and  know- 
ing how  he  portions  out  his  day,  let 
me  explain  to  those  candid  indi- 
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Tidualfl  the  state  of  facts.  At  tea 
o'dook  precisely,  haying  preyiously 
gone  to  the  staole  and  walked  round 
the  gajrden,  Mr.  Swetter  sat  down 
at  his  desk  in  his  study  and  worked 
hard  till  one.  At  two,  he  is  to  ride 
up  the  parish  to  see  yarious  sick 
persons  among  the  cottagers.  But 
from  one  to  two  he  has  laid  his 
work  aside,  and  tried  to  banish  all 
thought  of  his  work.  During  that 
period  he  has  been  running  about 
the  green  with  his  little  boj,  and 
eyen  rdling  upon  the  grass ;  and  he 
has  likewise  strung  together  a  num* 
ber  of  dabies  on  a  thread,  which 
you  might  haya  seen  round  little 
Charlie's  neck  if  you  had  looked 
sharpljr.  He  has  been  unbending 
his  muld,  you  see,  and  enjoying 
leisure  after  his  work.  It  is  en- 
tirely true  that  he  did  look  into  the 
cloyer  field  and  enjoy  the  fragrance 
(rfit,  which  you  probably  regard  as 
a  piece  of  sinful  self-indulgence. 
And  his  friend  coming  up,  it  is  like* 
wise  certain  that  he  examined  his 
horses  (a  new  pair),  with  much  in- 
terest and  minuteness.  Let  me  add, 
that  only  contemptible  humbugs 
will  think  the  less  of  him  for  ail  this. 
The  days  are  past  in  which  the  ideal 
clergyman  was  an  emaciated  ere- 
mite,  who  hardly  knew  a  cow  from 
a  horse,  and  was  quite  incapable  of 
sympatiiizing  with  his  humoler  pa- 
rishioners in  their  little  country 
cares.  And  some  little  knowledge 
as  to  horses  and  cows,  not  to  men- 
tion potatoes  and  turnips,  is  a  most 
yaluable  attainment  to  the  country 
parson.  If  his  parishioners  find 
that  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  those 
matters  which  they  understand  best, 
they  will  not  unnaturally  draw  the 
conclusion  that  he  knows  nothing. 
While  if  the:^  find  that  he  is  fairly 
acquainted  with  those  things  which 
they  themselyes  imderstand,  they 
will  conclude  that  he  knows  eyery- 
thing.  Helplessness  and  ignorance 
appear  contemptible  to  simple  folk, 
though  the  helplessness  should  ap- 
pear m  the  lack  of  {>ower  to  man^e 
a  horse,  and  the  ignorance  in  a 
man's  not  knowing  the  way  in  which 
potatoes  are  planted.  To  you.  Miss* 
lamejuice,  let  me  further  say  a  word 
as  to  your  pariah  der^man.  Mr. 
Swetter,  youprobably  do  not  know, 
was  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge. 
He  chose  his  present  mode  of  life. 


not  merely  because  he  felt  a  special 
leaning  to  the  sacred  profession, 
though  he  did  feel  that  strongly; 
but  sdso  because  he  saw  that  in  tne 
Church,  and  in  the  care  of  a  quiet 
rural  parish,  he  might  hope  to  com* 
bine  the  faithful  dischuge  of  his 
duty  with  the  enjoyment  of  leisure 
for  thought ;  he  might  be  of  use  in. 
his  generation  wiU&out  being  en- 
gaged to  that  degree  that,  like  some 
great  barristers,  he  should  grow  a 
stranger  to  his  children.  He  oon- 
duded  that  it  is  one  great  happiness 
of  a  country  parson's  life,  that  he 
may  work  hard  without  working 
feyerishly ;  he  may  do  his  duty,  yet 
not  bring  on  an  early  paralytio 
stroke.  Swetter  might,  if  he  had 
liked,  haye  gone  in  for  the  Grreat 
Seal;  the  man  who  was  second  to 
him  will  probably  get  it ;  but  he  did 
not  choose.  Do  you  not  remember 
how  Baron  Alderson,  who  might 
well  haye  aspired  at  being  a  Chief 
Justice  or  a  Lord  Chancellor,  fairly 
decided  that  the  prize  was  not  worm 
the  cost,  and  was  content  to  turn 
aside  from  the  worry  of  the  bar  into 
the  comparatiye  leisure  of  a  puisne 
judgeship?  It  was  not  worth  his 
whue,  he  rightly  considered,  to  run 
the  risk  of  working  himself  to  death, 
or  to  liye  for  years  in  a  breathless 
hurry.  No  doubt  the  man  who  thus 
judges  must  be  content  to  see  others 
seize  the  great  prizes  of  human 
afiairs.  Hot  and  trembhng  hands 
for  the  most  part,  erasp  these.  And 
how  many  work  breathlessly,  and 
giye  up  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
life,  yet  neyer  grasp  them  after  all ! 

There  is  no  period  at  which  the 
feeling  of  leisure  is  a  more  delight- 
ful one,  than  during  breakfsst  and 
after  breakfast  on  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer morning  in  the  country.  It  is 
a  slayish  and  painful  thing  to  know 
that  instantly  you  rise  from  the 
breakfast-table  you  must  take  to 
your  work.  And  in  that  case  your 
mind  will  be  fretting  and  worrying 
away  all  the  time  that  the  hurried 
meal  lasts.  But  it  is  delightM  to 
be  able  to  breiJdast  leisurely;  to 
read  oyer  your  letters  twice;  to 
skim  the  IHmes,  just  to  see  if  iliere 
is  anything  particular  in  it  (tiie 
serious  reading  of  it  being  deferred 
till  later  in  the  day) ;  and  then  to  go 
out  and  saunter  about  the  gard^i* 
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iakmg  an  interest  in  whatever  ope- 
rations may  be  going  on  there ;  to 
walk  down  to  the  little  bridge  and 
git  on  the  parai>et,  and  look  over  at 
the  water  foaming  through  below ; 
to  giye  yonr  dogs  a  swim ;  to  sketch 
out  the  rudimentary  outline  of  a 
kite,  to  be  completed  in  the  even- 
ing;  to  stick  up,  amid  shrieks  of 
excitement  and  delight,  a  new 
coloured  picture  in  the  nursery ;  to 
go  out  to  the  stable  and  look  about 
uiere ; — and  to  do  all  this  with  the 
sense  that  there  is  no  neglect,  that 
you  can  eas^y  overtake  your  day's 
work  notwithstanding.  For  this 
end  the  country  hxmian  being  should 
broakfast  early ;  not  later  than  nine 
o'clock,  ii^akfast  will  be  over  by 
hatf-past  nine ;  and  the  half  hour 
till  ten  is  as  much  as  it  is  safe  to 
give  to  leisure,  without  running  the 
risk  of  dissipating  the  mind  too 
much  for  steady  application  to  work. 
After  ten  one  does  not  feel  comfor- 
table in  idling  about,  on  a  common 
working-day.  You  feel  that  you 
ought  to  be  at  your  task ;  and  he 
who  would  enjoy  country  leisure 
must  beware  of  fretting  the  fine 
mechanism  of  his  moral  perceptions 
by  doing  anything  which  he  thinks 
even  in  the  least  degree  wrong. 

And  here,  after  thinking  of  the 
preliminary  h&if  hour  of  leisure 
before  you  sit  down  to  your  work, 
let  me  advise  that  when  you  fairly 
go  at  your  work,  if  of  composition, 
you  should  go  at  it  leisurely.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  should  work 
with  half  a  will,  with  a  wandering 
attention,  with  a  mind  running 
away  upon  something  else.  What 
I  mean  is,  that  you  should  beware 
of  flying  at  your  task,  and  keeping 
at  it,  with  such  a  stretch,  that  every 
fibre  in  your  body  and  your  mind 
IB  on  the  strain,  is  tense  and  tight- 
ened up ;  so  that  when  you  stop, 
after  your  two  or  three  hours  at  it, 
Toa  rael  quite  shattered  and  ex- 
hausted. A  great  many  men,  espe- 
eially  those  of  a  nervous  and  san- 
ffoine  temperament,  write  at  too 
Sigh  a  pressure.  They  have  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  on  the 
equare  inch.  Every  nerve  is  like 
the  string  of  Bobin  Hood's  bow. 
All  this  £>es  no  good.  It  does  not 
appreciably  affect  the  quality  of  the 
article  manufiustured,  nor  does  it 
amch  aooeleiate  the  rate  of  prodoo- 


tion.  But  it  wears  a  man  out 
awfully.  It  sucks  him  like  an 
orange.  It  leaves  him  a  discharged 
Leyden  jar,  a  torpedo  entirely  used 
u|).  You  have  got  to  walk  ten 
miles.  You  do  it  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour.  You  accomplish  the 
distance  in  two  hours  and  a  half; 
and  you  come  in,  not  extremely- 
done  up.  But  another  day,  wim 
the  same  walk  before  you,  you  put 
on  extra  steam,  and  walk  at  four 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  perhaps 
at  five.  {Mem,  I  people  -who  say 
they  walk  six  miles  an  hour  are 
talking  nonsense.  It  cannot  be  done, 
unless  by  a  trained  pedestrian.) 
You  are  on  a  painful  stretch  all  the 
journey :  you  save,  after  all,  a  very 
few  minutes ;  and  you  get  to  your 
journey's  end  entirely  Imocked  up. 
liike  an  overdriven  horse,  you  are 
off  your  feed;  and  you  can  do 
nothing  useful  all  the  evening.  I 
am  well  aware  that  the  good  advice 
eontained  in  this  paragraph  will  not 
have  the  least  effect  on  those  who 
read  it.  JBkinganr  inani  munere,  I 
know  how  little  all  this  goes  for 
with  an  individual  now  not  mr  away. 
And,  indeed,  no  one  can  say  that 
because  two  men  have  produced  the 
same  result  in  work  accomplished, 
therefore  they  have  gone  through 
the  same  amount  of  exertion.  Nor 
am  I  now  thinking  of  the  vast  diffe- 
rences between  men  in  point  of 
intellectual  power.  I  am  content  to 
suppose  that  they  shall  be,  intel- 
lectually, precisely  on  a  level :  yet 
one  shall  go  at  his  work  with  a  pain- 
ful, heavy  strain ;  and  another  shall 
g^et  through  his  lightly,  airily,  as  if 
it  were  pastime.  One  shall  leave 
off  fresh  and  buoyant ;  the  other, 
jaded,  lan^id,  aching  all  over.. 
And  in  this  respect,  it  is  probable 
that  if  your  natural  constitution  is 
not  such  as  to  enable  you  to  work 
hard,  yet  leisurely,  there  is  no  use- 
in  advising  you  to  take  things  easily. 
Ah,  my  poor  friend,  you  cannot ! 
But  at  least  you  may  restrict  your- 
self from  gcnng  at  any  task  on  end, 
and  keying  yourself  ever  on  the 
fret  unm  it  is  fairly  finished.  Set 
yourself  a  fitting  task  for  each  day ;; 
and  on  no  account  exceed  it.  There 
are  men  who  have  a  morbid  eager- 
ness to  get  through  any  work  on 
which  they  are  engaged.  They 
would  almost  msh  to  go  right  on 
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through  all  the  toils  of  life  and  be 
done  with  them ;  and  then,  like 
Alexander,  *sit  down  and  rest/ 
The  prospect  of  anything  yet  to  do, 
appears  to  render  the  enioyment  of 
present  repose  impossible.  There 
can  be  no  more  imhealthful  state  of 
mind.  The  day  will  never  come 
when  we  shall  have  got  through  our 
work :  and  well  for  us  that  it  never 
will.  Why  disturb  the  quiet  of  to- 
night, by  thinking  of  tne  toils  of 
to-morrow P  There  is  deep  wisdom, 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  in  the  advice,  given  by  the 
Soundest  andKindest  of  all  advisers, 
and  applicable  in  a  hundred  cases, 
to  'Take  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row.* 

It  appears  to  me,  that  in  these 
days  of  hurried  life,  a  great  and 
valuable  end  is  seryed  by  a  class  of 
things  which  all  men  of  late  have 
taken  to  abusing, — ^to  wit,  the  ex- 
tensive class  of  dull,  heavy,  unin- 
teresting, good,  sensible,  pious 
sermons.  Tney  afford  many  edu- 
cated men  almost  their  only  intervals 
of  widting  leisure.  You  are  in  a 
cool,  quiet,  solemn  place :  the  ser- 
mon is  going  forward :  you  have  a 
general  impression  that  you  are 
listening  to  many  good  advices  and 
important  doctrines,  and  the  entire 
result  upon  your  mind  is  beneficial ; 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  least  striking  or  start- 
ling to  destroy  the  sense  of  leisure, 
or  to  painfully  arouse  the  attention 
and  quicken  the  pulse.  Neither  is 
there  a  sjrllable  that  can  jar  on  the 
most  fastidious  taste.  All  points 
and  comers  of  thought  are  rounded 
off.  The  entire  com  position  is  in  the 
highest  degree  gentlemanly,  scho- 
laSy,  correct ;  but  you  feel  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  attend  to  it. 
And  you  oo  not  attend  to  it ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  you  do  not  quite 
turn  your  attention  to  anything  else. 
IS0W9  you  remember  how  a  dying 
father,  once  upon  a  time,  besought 
his  prodigal  son  to  spend  an  hour 
daily  in  solitary  thought :  and  what 
a  beneficial  result  tollowed.  The 
dull  sermon  may  serve  an  end  as 
desirable.  In  church  }rou  are  alone, 
in  the  sense  of  being  isolated  from 
all  companions,  or  from  the  possi- 
bility of  holding  communication 
with  anybody :  and  the  wearisome 
sermon,  if  utterly  useless  otherwise, 
is  useful  in  givmg  a  man  time  to 


think,  in  circumstances  which  will 
generally  dispose  him  to  think 
seriously.  There  is  a  restful  feeling, 
too,  for  which  you  are  the  better. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  feel  that  church 
is  a  place  where,  if  even  for  two 
hours  only,  you  are  quite  free  from 
worldly  business  and  cares.  You 
know  that  aU  these  are  waiting  for 
you  outside ;  but  at  least  you  are 
free  from  their  actual  endurance 
here.  I  am  persuaded,  and  I  am 
happy  to  entertain  the  persuasion, 
that  men  are  often  much  the  better 
for  being  present  during  the  preach- 
ing of  sermons  to  which  they  pay 
very  little  attention.  Only  some 
such  belief  as  this  could  make  one 
think,  without  much  sorrow,  of  the 
thousands  of  discourses  wUch  are 
preached  every  Sunday  over  Britain, 
and  of  the  class  of  ears  and  memo- 
ries to  which  they  are  given.  You 
see  that  country  congregation 
coming  out  of  mat  ivy-covered 
church  in  that  beautiful  church- 
yard. Look  at  their  faces,  the 
ploughman,  the  dairy-maids,  the 
drain-diggers,  the  stable-boys:  what 
could  they  do  towards  taking  in  the 
gist  of  that  well-reasoned,  scholarly, 
elegant  piece  of  composition  which 
has  occupied  the  last  half-hour  P 
Why,  they  could  not  understand  a 
sentence  of  it.  Yet  it  has  done 
them  good.  The  general  effect  is 
wholesome.    They  have  got  a  little 

Sush,  they  have  felt  memselves 
oating  on  a  gentle  current,  going 
in  the  right  direction.  Only  enthu- 
siastic young  divines  expect  the 
mass  of  their  congregation  to  do  all 
they  exhort  them  to  do.  You  must 
advise  a  man  to  do  a  thing  a  hun- 
dred times,  probably,  before  you 
can  get  him  to  do  it  once,  xou 
know  that  a  breeze,  blowing  at 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  does  very 
well  if  it  carries  a  large  ship  along 
in  its  own  direction  at  the  rate  of 
eight.  And  even  so,  the  practice  of 
your  hearers,  though  truly  influ- 
enced by  what  you  say  to  them, 
lags  tremendously  behind  the  rate 
ot  your  preaching.  Be  content, 
my  friend,  if  you  can  maintain  a 
movement,  sure  though  slow,  in  the 
right  way.  And  don't  get  angry 
with  your  rural  flock  on  Sundays, 
if  you  often  see  on  their  blank  faces, 
while  you  are  preaching,  the  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  taking  in  a 
word  you  say.    And  don't  be  en- 
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tirely  discouraged.  You  may  bo 
doiog  them  good  for  all  that.  And 
if  you  do  good  at  all,  you  know 
better  than  to  grumble,  though  you 
may  not  be  doing  it  in  the  fashion 
that  you  woidd  like  best.  I  have 
known  men,  accustomed  to  sit  quiet, 
X)ensive,  half-attentive,  under  the 
sermons  of  an  easy-going  but  ortho- 
dox preacher,  who  felt  quite  indig- 
nant when  they  went  to  a  church 
where  their  attention  was  kept  on 
-the  stretch  all  the  time  the  sermon 
Luted,  whether  they  would  or  no. 
They  felt  that  this  intrusive  interest 
about  the  discourse,  compelling 
them  to  attend,  was  of  the  nature 
of  an  assault,  and  of  an  unjustifiable 
infraction  of  the  Hberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. Their  feeling  was,  *What 
earthly  right  has  that  man  to  make 
lis  listen  to  his  sermon,  without 
getting  our  consent?  We  go  to 
church  to  rest :  and  lo !  he  compels 
US  to  listen !' 

I  do  not  forget,  musing  in  the 
shade  this  beautiful  summer  day, 
that  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
leisure  is  very  much  to  be  avoided. 
To  some  men,  constant  occupation 
is  a  thing  that  stands  between  them 
and  utter  wretchedness.  You  re- 
member the  poor  man,  whose  story 
is  so  touchingly  told  by  Borrow  in 
The  BoTtiany  Rye,  who  lost  his  wife, 
his  children,  all  his  friends,  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  strokes;  and 
who  declared  that  he  would  have 
gone  mad  if  he  had  not  resolutely 
set  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language.  Only  constant 
labour  of  mind  could  'keep  the 
misery  out  of  his  head.'  And  years 
afterwards,  if  he  paused  from  toil 
for  even  a  few  hours,  the  misery  re- 
tamed.    The  poor  fisherman  in  The 


sophy,  when  Mr.  Oldbuok  found 
him,  with  trembling  hands,  trying 
to  repair  his  battered  boat  the  day 
after  his  son  was  buried.  '  It's  weel 
wi'  you  gentles,'  he  said,  '  that  can 
sit  in  the  house  wi'  handkerchers  at 
your  een,  when  ye  lose  a  freend ; 
but  the  like  o'  us  maun  to  our  wark 
again,  if  our  hearts  were  beating  as 
hard  as  my  hammer !'  We  love  the 
kindly  sympathy  that  made  Sir 
Walter  write  the  words :  but  bitter 
as  may  be  the  effort  with  which  the 
poor  man  takes  to  his  heartless  task 
again,  surely  he  will  all  the  sooner 
get  over  his  sorrow.  And  it  is  with 
gentles,  who  can  *  sit  in  the  house' 
as  long  as  they  like,  that  the  great 
grief  longest  lingers.  There  is  a 
wonderful  eflGlcacy  in  enforced  work 
to  tide  one  over  every  sort  of  trial. 
I  saw  not  long  since  a  number  of  pic- 
tures, admirably  sketched,  which 
had  been  sent  to  his  family  in  Eng- 
land by  an  emigrant  son  in  Canada, 
and  which  represented  scenes  in 
dailv  life  there  among  the  remote 
settlers.  And  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  sad  expression 
which  the  faces  of  the  emigrants 
always  wore,  whenever  they  were 
represented  in  repose  or  inaction. 
I  felt  sure  that  those  pensive  faces 
set  forth  a  sorrowful  fact.  Lying 
on  a  great  bluff,  looking  down  upon 
a  lovely  river ;  or  seated  at  the  tent- 
door  on  a  Sunday,  when  his  task 
was  laid  apart ; — ^however  the  back** 
woodsman  was  depicted,  if  not  in 
energetic  action,  there  was  always  a 
very  sad  look  upon  the  rough  face. 
And  it  was  a  peculiar  sadness — ^not 
like  that  which  human  beings  would 
feel  amid  the  scenes  and  friends  of 
their  vouth :  a  look  pensive,  distant, 
full  of  remembrance,  devoid  of  hope. 
You  glanced  at  it,  and  you  thought 
of  Lord  Eglintoun's  truthful  lines : — 


Antiquary  was  wrong  in  his  philo- 

From  the  lone  shieling  on  the  misty  island. 
Mountains  divide  us,  and  a  world  of  seas : 
But  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  Highland, 

And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides : 
Fair  these  broad  meads,  these  hoary  woods  are  ^nd, 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land ! 


And  you  felt  that  much  leisure 
will  not  suit  there.  Therefore,  you 
stout  backwoodsman,  go  at  the  huge 
forest-tree ;  rain  upon  it  the  blows 
of  your  axe,  as  long  as  you  can 
stand ;  watch  the  fragments  as  they 
fly ;  and  jump  briskly  out  of  the 
way  as  the  reeling  giant  falls  :^for 
all  this  brisk  exertion  will  stand 


between  vou  and  remembrances 
that  would  unman  you.  There  is 
nothing  very  philosophical  in  the 
plan,  to  '  dance  sad  thoughts  away,' 
which  I  remember  as  the  chorus  of 
some  Canadian  song.  1  doubt 
whether  that  peculiar  specific  will 
do  much  good.  But  you  may  work 
sad  thoughts  away ;  you  may  crowd 
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morbid  feelings  out  of  yonr  mind  by 
stout  daylight  toils ;  and  remember 
that  sad  remembrances,  too  long 
indulged,  tend  strongly  to  the 
maudlin.  Even  Werter  was  little 
better  than  a  fool ;  and  a  contemp- 
tible fool  was  Mr.  Augustus  Moddle. 

How  many  of  man's  best  works 
take  for  granted  that  the  majority  of 
cultivated  persons,  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing them,  snail  have  leisure  in  which 
to  do  so.  The  architect,  the  artist,  the 
landsca^-gardener,  the  poet,  spend 
their  pains  in  producing  that  which 
can  never  touch  the  hurried  man. 
I  really  feel  that  I  act  unkindly  by 
the  man  who  did  that  elaborate 
picking-out  in  the  painting  of  a  rail- 
way carriage,  if  I  rush  upon  the 
platform  at  the  last  moment,  nitch 
m  my  luggage,  sit  down  and  take  to 
the  limes,  without  ever  haying 
noticed  whether  the  colour  of  the 
carriage  is  brown  or  blue.  There 
seems  a  dumb  pleading  eloquence 
about  even  the  accurate  diagonal 
arrangement  of  the  little  woollen 
tufts  in  the  morocco  cushions,  and 
the  interlaced  network  above  one's 
head,  where  umbrellas  go,  as  though 
they  said, '  We  are  made  thus  neatly 
to  be  looked  at,  but  we  cannot  miJ^e 
you  look  at  us  unless  you  choose ; 
and  half  the  people  who  come  into 
the  carriage  are  so  hurried  that  they 
never  notice  us.'  And  when  I  have 
seen  a  fine  church-spire,  rich  in 
graceful  ornament,  rising  up  by  the 
side  of  a  city  street^  where  hurried 
crowds  are  always  passing  hj,  not 
one  in  a  thousand  ever  casting  a 
glance  at  the  beautiful  object,  I 
have  thought,  Now  surely  you  are 
not  doing  what  your  designer  in- 
tended !  When  he  spent  so  much 
of  time,  and  thought,  and  pains  in 
planning  and  executing  all  those 
beauties  of  detail,  surely  ne  intended 
them  to  be  looked  at;  and  not 
merely  looked  at  in  their  general 
effect,  but  followed  and  traced  into 
their  lesser  gracies.  But  he  wrongly 
fancied  that  men  would  have  time 
for  that ;  he  for^t  that,  except  on 
the  solitary  artistic  visitor,  all  he 
has  done  would  be  lost,  through  the 
nineteenth  century's  want  of  leisure. 
And  you,  architect  of  Melrose, 
when  you  designed  that  exquisite 
tracery,  and  decorated  so  perfectly 


that  flying  buttress,  were  you  con- 
tent to  do  so  for  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  you  did  your  work  tho- 
roughly and  well;  or  did  you  count 
on  its  producing  on  the  minds  of 
men  in  after  ages  an  impression 
which  a  prevailing  hurry  nas  pre- 
vented from  being  produced,  save 
perhaps  in  one  case  m  a  thousand  P 
ibid  you,  old  monk,  who  spent  half 
your  life  in  writing  and  illuminating 
that  magnificent  Missal ;  was  yonx 
work  its  own  reward  in  the  pleasure 
its  execution  gave  you ;  or  did  yon 
actually  fancy  mskt  mortal  mao. 
would  have  time  or  patience- 
leisure,  in  short—to  examine  in  de- 
tail all  that  you  have  done,  and  that 
interested  you  so  much,  and  kept 
you  eagerly  engaged  for  so  many 
hours  together,  m  days  the  world 
has  left  u>ur  hundred  years  behind  P 
I  dedare  it  touches  me  to  look  at 
that  laborious  appeal  to  men  with 
countless  hours  to  spare :  men,  in 
short,  hardly  now  to  be  found  in 
Britain.  'No  doubt,  all  this  is  the 
old  story :  for  how  great  a  part  of 
the  higher  and  finer  human  work  is 
done  in  iJie  hope  that  it  will  produce 
an  effect  which  it  never  will  produce, 
and  attract  the  interest  of  those  who 
will  never  notice  it!  Still,  the 
ancient  missal-writer  pleased  him- 
self with  the  thought  oi  the  admira- 
tion of  skilled  observers  in  days  to 
come ;  and  so  the  fancy  served  its 
purpose. 

Thus,  at  intervals  through  that 
bright  summer  day,  did  the  writer 
muse  at  leisure  in  the  shade;  and 
note  down  the  ^thoughts  (such  as 
they  are)  whidi  you  have  here  at 
length  in  this  essay.  The  sun  was 
still  warm  and  cheerful  when  he 
quitted  the  lawn;  but  somehow, 
looking  back  upon  that  day,  the 
colours  of  the  scene  are  paler  than 
the  fact,  and  the  sunbeams  feel  com- 
paratively chill.  For  memory  can- 
not biing  back  things  freshly  as 
they  lived,  but  only  their  mded 
images.  Faces  in  the  distant  past 
look  wan;  voices  sound  thin  and 
distant ;  the  landscape  round  is  xui- 
certain  and  shadowy.  Do  you  not 
feel  somehow,  when  you  look  back 
on  ages  forty  centuries  ago,  as  if 
peopk  then  spoke  in  whispers  and 
lived  in  twilight  P 
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Blaayin. 

WONDEEFUL  monntam  of  Bkavin. 

How  oft  since  our  parting  hour 
Yon  have  roared  with  the  wintry  torrents. 
You  have  gloomed  through  the  thunder-shower ! 
But  by  this  time  the  lichens  are  creeping 
Grev-green  o'er  your  rocks  and  your  stones. 
And  each  hot  afternoon  is  steeping 
Your  bulk  in  its  sultriest  bronze. 
O  sweet  is  the  spring  wind,  Blaavin, 
When  it  loosens  your  torrents*  flow- 
When  with  one  httle  touch  of  a  siuiny  hand 
It  unclasps  your  cloak  of  snow. 
O  sweet  IS  the  spring  wind,  Blaavin, 
And  sweet  it  was  to  me— 
For  before  the  bell  of  the  snowdrop. 
Or  the  pink  of  the  apple-tree- 
Long  before  your  first  spring  torrent 
Came  down  with  a  flash  and  a  whirl. 
In  the  breast  of  its  happ;^  mother, 
There  nestled  my  little  ^rl. 
O  Blaavin,  rooky  Blaavm, 
It  was  with  the  strangest  start 
That  I  felt,  at  the  litUe  querulous  cry 
The  new  pulse  awake  in  my  heart. 
A  pulse  that  will  live  and  beat,  Blaavin> 
Till,  standing  arotmd  my  bed. 
While  the  chirrup  of  birds  is  heard  out  in  the  dawn, 
The  watchers  whisper,  *  He's  dead.' 
O,  another  heart  is  mine,  Blaavin, 
Sin'  this  time  seven  year. 
For  Life  is  brighter  by  a  charm. 
Death  darker  by  a  fear. 
O  Blaavin,  rocky  Blaavin, 
How  I  long  to  be  with  you  again, 
To  see  lashed  gulf  and  gully 
Smoke  white  in  the  windy  rain — 
To  see  in  the  scarlet  sunrise 
The  mist-wreaths  perish  with  heat, 
The  wet  rock  slide  with  a  trickling  gleam 
Blight  down  to  the  cataract's  feet ; 
While  toward  the  crimson  islands 
Where  the  sea-birds  flutter  and  skirl, 
A  cormorant  flaps  o'er  a  sleek  ocean  floor 
Of  tremulous  mother-of-pearl. 


11. 

The  Well. 

The  well  gleams  by  a  mountain  road, 
Where  travellers  never  come  or  go. 
From  city  proud,  or  poor  abode 
That  frets  the  dusky  plain  below. 
All  silent  as  a  mouldering  lute 
That  in  a  ruin  long  hath  lain  ; 
All  empty  as  a  de^l  man's  brain— 
The  path  untrod  by  human  foot, 
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That,  thread-like,  far  away  doth  run 
To  savage  peaks,  whose  central  spire 
Bids  farewell  to  the  setting  son, 
Good-morrow  to  the  morning's  fire. 
The  country  stretches  out  beneath. 
In  gloom  of  wood,  and  grey  of  heath ; 
The  carriers'  carts  with  mighty  loads 
Dark-dot  the  long  white  dusty  roads ; 
The  stationary  stain  of  smoke 
Is  crowned  by  spire  and  castle  rock ; 
A  silent  speck  of  vapoury  white. 
The  train  creeps  on  from  shade  to  light ; 
The  river  journeys  to  the  main 
Throughout  a  vast  and  endless  plain, 
Far-shadowed  hy  the  labouring  oreast 
Of  thunder,  leaning  o'er  the  west. 

A  rough  uneven  waste  of  grey. 
The  hmdscape  stretches  day  by  day  ; 
But  strange  the  sight  when  evening  sails 
Athwart  the  mountains  and  the  vales : 
Furnace  and  forge,  by  daylight  tame, 
Uplift  their  restless  towers  of  flame. 
That  cast  a  broad  and  angry  ^low 
Upon  the  rain-cloud  hanging  low. 
As  dark  and  darker  grows  the  hour, 
More  wild  their  colour,  vast  Uieir  power, 
Till  by  the  glare,  in  shepherd's  shed. 
The  mother  sings  her  babe  a-bed. 
From  town  to  town  the  pedlar  wades 
Through  far-flung  crimson  lights  and  shades. 
As  softly  fall  the  autumn  ni^ts. 
The  city  blossoms  into  lights ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  a  sudden  spark 
Sputters  the  twilight's  light-in-dark ; 
Afar  a  glimmering  crescent  shakes, 
.    The  gloom  across  the  valley  breaks 
A  bank  of  glowworms.    Strangely  fair, 
A  bridge  of  lamps  leaps  through  the  air 
To  hang  in  night ;  and  sudden  shines 
The  long  street's  splendour-fretted  lines. 
Intense  and  bright  that  fiery  bloom 
Upon  the  desert  of  the  gloom ; 
At  length  the  starry  clusters  fail. 
Afar  the  lustrous  crescents  pale, 
Till  all  the  wondrous  pageant  dies 
In  grey  light  of  damp-dawning  skies. 

High  stands  the  lonelv  mountain  sroond 
Above  each  babbling  human  sound ; 
Yet  from  its  place  afar  it  sees 
Night  scared  Dy  angry  frimaces  ; 
The  lighting-up  of  city  proud, 
The  brightness  o'er  it  in  the  cloud. 
The  foolish  people  never  seek 
Wise  counsel  from  that  silent  peak. 
Though  from  its  height  it  looks  abroad 
All-seeing  as  tbe  eye  of  God, 
Haunting  the  peasant  on  the  down. 
The  workman  m  the  busy  town ; 
Though  from  the  closely-curtained  dawn 
The  £iy  is  by  the  mountain  drawn. 
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Whether  the  slant  lines  of  the  rain 
Fill  high  the  brook  and  shake  the  pane» 
Or  noon-day  reapers,  wearied,  halt 
On  sheaves  beneath  a  blinding  vault 
Unshaded  by  a  vapour's  fold — 
Though  from  that  mountain  summit  old. 
The  cloudy  thunder  breaks  and  rolls 
Through  deep  reverberating  souls ; 
Though  from  it  comes  the  angry  light, 
Whose  forky  shiver  sears  the  sight, 
And  rends  the  shrine  from  floor  to  dome. 
And  leaves  the  gods  without  a  home. 

And  ever  in  that  under  world 
Bound  which  the  weary  clouds  are  furled, 
The  cry  of  one  that  buys  and  sells. 
The  laughter  of  the  bridal  bells 
Clear  breaking  from  cathedral  towers. 
The  pedlar  whistling  o'er  the  moors, 
The  sunburnt  reapers,  merry  corps. 
With  stooks  behind,  and  grain  before, 
The  huntsman  cheering  on  his  hounds- 
Build  up  one  sound  of  many  sounds. 
As  instruments  of  divers  tone. 
The  organ's  temple-shaking  groan. 
Proud  trumpet,  cymbal's  piercing  cry. 
Build  one  intricate  harmony : 
As  smoke  that  drowns  the  city's  spires 
Is  fed  by  twice  a  million  fires  ; 
As  midnight  draws  her  windy  grief 
From  sob  and  wail  of  bough  and  leaf ; 
And  on  those  favourable  days 
When  earth  is  free  from  mist  and  haze, 
And  heaven  is  silent  as  an  ear 
Down-leaning,  loving  words  to  hear. 
Stray  echoes  of  the  world  are  blown 
Around  those  pinnacles  of  stone 
That  hold  the  olue  of  heaven  alone— 
The  saddest  sound  beneath  the  sun. 
All  human  voices  blent  in  one. 

And  purely  gleams  the  crystal  well 
Amid  the  silence  terrible. 
On  heaven  its  eye  is  ever  wide 
At  morning  and  at  eventide. 
And  as  a  lover  in  the  sight 
And  favour  of  his  maiden  bright 
Bends,  till  his  face  he  proudly  spies 
In  the  clear  depths  of  upturned  eyes— 
The  mighty  heaven  above  it  bowed 
Looks  down,  and  sees  its  crumbling  cloud. 
Its  round  of  summer  blue  inmiense. 
Drawn  in  a  yard's  circumference ; 
And  lingers  o'er  the  image  there 
Than  its  own  self  more  purely  fair. 

Whence  come  the  waters  garnered  up 
So  clearly  in  that  rocky  cup  P 
They  come  from  regions  higher  far. 
Where  blows  the  wind  and  shines  the  star. 
The  silent  dews  that  heaven  distils 
At  midnight  on  the  lonely  hills ; 
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The  shower  that  all  the  moimtam  dims, 
On  which  the  lordly  rainbow  swims ; 
The  torrents  from  uie  thunder-gloom. 
Let  loose  as  by  the  stroke  of  doom. 
The  whirling  waterspout,  that  cracks 
Into  a  hnn£ed  cataracts, 
Are  swallowed  by.  the  thirsty  ground. 
And  day  and  night  without  a  sound 
Through  banks  of  marie  and  belts  of  ores, 
They  niter  through  its  million  pores. 
Losing  each  foul  and  turbid  stam : 
And  &d  by  many  a  trickling  vein, 
The  well,  through  silent  days  and  years 
Fills  slowly,  like  an  eye  wim  tears. 


in. 

Ebtubn. 

Ah  me !  as  wearily  I  tread 

The  winding  hill-road,  mute  and  slow. 

Each  rock  and  rill  are  to  my  heart 

So  conscious  of  the  long-ago. 

MV  passion  with  its  fulness  ached ; 

I  filled  this  region  with  my  love ; 

Ye  listened  to  me,  barrier  crags. 

Thou  heard'st  me  singing,  blue  above. 

O  never  can  I  know  again 

The  sweetness  of  that  happy  dream, 

But  thou  remember'st,  iron  cra^, 

And  thou  remember'st,  falling  stream ! 

O  look  not  so  on  me,  ye  rocks. 

The  Past  is  past  and  let  it  be ; 

Thy  music,  ever-falling  stream, 

Brings  more  of  pain  than  joy  to  me. 

O  cloud,  high  dozing  on  the  peak ; 

O  tarn,  that  gleams  so  far  below ; 

O  distant  ocean,  blue  and  sleek, 

On  which  the  white  sails  come  and  go— 

Ye  look  the  same ;  thou  sound'st  the  same 

Thou  ever  falling,  falling  stream— 

Ye  are  the  changeless  dial-face, 

And  I  the  passing  beam. 


Blaavin. 

As  adown  the  long  glen  I  hurried. 

Like  the  torrent  from  fall  to  fall. 

The  invisible  spirit  of  Blaavin 

Seemed  ever  on  me  to  call ; 

As  I  passed  the  red  lake  fringed  with  rushes, 

A  duck  burst  away  from  its  breast. 

And  before  the  bright  circles  and  wrinkles 

Had  subsided  again  into  rest. 

At  a  clear  open  turn  of  the  roadway. 

My  passion  went  np  in  a  cry, 

For  the  wonderful  mountain  of  Blaavin 

Was  heaving  his  huge  bulk  on  high. 

Each  precipice  keen  and  purple 

Against  the  yellow  sky. 

Albxahdeb  Smith. 
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Chapteb  XXIII. 
'THE  TBUB  despotism;' 


'lyTEYER  to  bear  arms  against 
i^  the  Parliament ! — never  to  be 
a  soldier  again ! — scarcely  to  have  a 
right  to  draw  a  sword !  Ah,  Mary  I 
life  wonld  be  dear  at  such  a  price, 
were  it  not  that  $fou  had  offered  it ; 
were  it  not  that  your  will,  yonr 
lightest  word,  is  omnipotent  with 
me.  But  oh !  how  I  long  to  hear 
the  trumpets  sounding  a  charge 
again,  and  to  see  the  sorrel  in  hei3- 
stoU  and  holsters  shaking  his  bit  as 
he  used  to  do.  He's  too  good  for 
anything  but  a  charger.  Oh,  if  I 
could  but  ride  him  *  alongside  of 
Prince  Eupert  once  more  V 

Half  ashamed  of  his  enthusiasm, 
the  speaker's  colour  rose,  and  he 
laughed  as  he  glanced  almost  timidly 
at  tae  lady  he  ad^essed. 

She  was  tending  some  roses  that 
drooped  over  the  garden  bench  on 
which  he  sat.  There  was  this  at- 
traction about  Mary  Gave  that  per- 
haps endeared  her  to  the  imagina- 
tion more  than  all  her  wit  and  all 
her  beauty — she  was  constantly  oc- 
cupied in  some  graceful  womanly 
task,  and  fulfilled  it  in  such  a  grace- 
ful womanly  way.  Were  she  writ- 
ing a  letter,  or  threading  a  needle, 
or  engaged  in  any  other  trifling  oc- 
cupation, her  figure  seemed  to  take 
insensibly  tiie  most  becoming  atti- 
tude, her  rich  brown  hair  to  throw 
off  the  light  at  the  exact  angle  you 
would  have  selected  for  a  picture, 
the  roseate  bloom  to  deepen  into 
the  very  tint  that  accoraed  best 
with  her  soft  winning  eyes.  It  was 
not  her  intellect,  though  that  was 
of  no  inferior  class ;  nor  her  form 
and  features,  though  both  were 
dangerously  attractive :  it  was  her 
wiyt  that  captivated  and  enslaved, 
that  constituted  the  deadliest  wea- 
pon in  ^e  whole  armoury  of  which, 
womanlike,  she  knew  so  well  the 
advantage  and  the  use. 

As  she  pruned  the  roses  and 
trained  them  downwards  from  theur 
stems,  shaking  a  shower  of  the  deli- 


cate pink  petfds  into  the  sun,  she 
looked  like  a  rose  herself— a  sweet, 
blooming  moss-rose,  shedding  its 
firagrance  on  all  that  came  within 
its  sphere ;  the  type  of  pure  loveli- 
ness and  rich,  bright,  womanly 
beauty. 

He  thought  so  as  be  looked  up  at 
ber,  and  ms  heart  thrilled  to  the 
tones  of  her  melodious  voice.  It 
was  all  over  with  him  now—       ^ 

Inch  thick,  knee- deep,  o'er  head  and 
ears, — a  forked  one. 

She  knew  her  power,  too,  and 
made  no  sparing  use  of  it.  They 
must  be  either  slaves  or  tyrants, 
these  women ;  and  like  fire,  they 
make  good  servants  but  bad  mis- 
tresses. 

*  You  are  better  here  than  wast- 
ing your  life  in  Gloucester  gaol«' 
answered  Mary,  *  and  you  can  serve 
the  King  as  well  with  your  head  as 
with  your  hands.  Any  man  with 
the  heart  of  a  man  can  be  a  soldier ; 
there  is  not  one  in  a  million  that 
will  make  a  statesman.  Do  you 
think  I  would  have  taken  such  care 
of  you  if  I  had  thought  you  fit  for 
nouiing  better  than  the  front-rank 
of  one  of  Prince  Eupert's  foolhardy 
attacks  P' 

She  asked  the  question  with  an 
inexpressibly  miscmevous  and  pro- 
voking air.  She  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  teasing  and  irri- 
tating him  on  occasion;  she  loved 
to  strike  the  keys,  so  to  speak,  and 
evoke  its  every  sound,  at  whatever 
cost  of  wear  and  tear  to  the  instru- 
ment itself.  He  winced,  and  his 
countenance  fell  at  once,  so  she  was 
satisfied,  and  went  on. 

*  If  you  cannot  serve  the  Xing  on 
the  sorrel's  back,  do  you  think  you 
are  of  no  use  to  the  Queen  at  ner 
need  here  in  Exeter  P  That  poor 
lady,  with  her  infant  daughter,  has 
but  few  friends  and  protectors  now. 
A  loyal  and  chivalrous  gentleman 
always  finds  his  post  of  nonour  in 
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defending  the  weak.  If  yon  seek 
for  danger  yon  will  find  enough, 
and  more  tnan  enough,  in  doing 
your  duty  by  your  Koyal  mistress 
— ^in  fulfilling  the  orders,  Major 
Bosville,  that  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  conveying  to  you.* 

She  laughed  merrily  and  made 
him  a  ^and  courtesy  as  ^e  spoke, 
spreading  out  her  white  robes  with 
a  mock  and  playful  dignity.  Mary 
did  not  often  thus  unbend,  and  he 
could  not  but  confess  to  hiinself 
that  she  was  inexpressibly  charming 
so ;  yet  would  he  have  been  better 
pleased  had  she  been  in  a  more 
serious  mood  too. 

He  rose  from  the  garden-bench 
and  stood  by  her,  bending  down 
over  the  roses,  and  speaking  in  a 
low  grave  tone— 

*  I  am  ready,  as  you  know,  none 
better,  to  sacnfice  life  and  all  for 
the  King's  cause.  Do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  iQlow  that  I  have  never  yet 
flinched  a  hair's-breadtii  from  diffi- 
culty or  danger.  I  desire  no  better 
fate  than  to  shed  my  blood  for  his 
Majesty  and  the  Queen.  If  I  may 
not  draw  my  sword  with  my  old 
comrades,  I  may  yet  show  them 
how  to  die  like  a  Cavalier.  My  life 
is  of  little  value  to  any  one,*  he 
added  in  a  somewhat  bitter  tone, 
'least  of  all  to  myself;  and  why 
should  I  be  regretted  when  so  many 
that  were  nobler  and  wiser  and 
bettei;  are  forgotten  V 

It  was  a  random  shaft,  but  it 
quivered  in  the  biQl's-eye.  She  shot 
a  sharp  quick  glance  at  him.  Did 
he  mean  itP  Was  he  too  think- 
ing, then,  of  Falkland?  No!  that 
pained,  sorrowing  countenance  for- 
bade the  suspicion  of  any  arridre 
pensee.  Her  heart  smote  her  as 
she  scanned  it.  She  looked  kindly 
and  fondly  at  him. 

'Are  you  nothing  to  meV  she 
said.  '  Should  not  I  miss  you  and 
mourn  you,  and  oh !  do  you  think 
I  could  do  without  you  at  allP 
Hush !  here  comes  Lady  Carlisle.' 

In  effect  that  lady's  graceful 
jQgure,  with  its  courtly  gait  and 
rustling  draperies,  was  seen  advanc- 
ing up  the  gravel  path  to  put  an 
end  to  the  tSte-a-tSte,  Such  inter- 
ruptions are  the  peculiar  lot  of  those 
who  have  anything  ver^f  particular 
to  communicate;  but  we  do  not 
take  upon  ourselves  to  affirm  that 


Mary's  quick  ear  had  not  caught 
the  sound  of  a  door  opening  from 
Lady  Carlisle's  apartments  ere  she 
permitted  herself  to  bestow  on 
Humphrey  such  words  of  encou- 
ragement as  made  the  June  sunshine 
and  the  June  roses  brighter  and 
sweeter  than  roses  and  sunshine  had 
ever  seemed  before. 

With  his  loyal  heart  bounding 
happily  beneath  his  doublet,  and  a 
lignt  on  his  handsome  face  that 
Lady  Carlisle — no  mean  judge  of 
masculine  attractions  — -  regarded 
with  critical  approval,  he  followed 
the  two  ladies  into  the  antechamber 
of  his  Eoyal  mistress,  now  seeking 
with  her  new-born  baby  an  asylum 
in  the  still  faithful  town  of  Exeter, 
one  of  the  few  strongholds  in  the 
kingdom  left  to  the  Eoyal  cause ; 
and  yet,  alas !  but  a  short  distance 
removed  from  the  contamination  of 
rebellion,  for  Essex  was  already 
establishing  'his  head-quarters  at 
Chard,  and  but  two-and-twenty 
miles  of  the  loveliest  hill  and  dale 
in  Britain  intervened  between  the 
stern  Parliamentary  General  and 
the  now  vacillating  and  intimidated 
Queen. 

It  was  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
magnificence  of  Whitehall,  even  to 
the  more  chastened  splendours  of 
Merton  College,  that  quiet  residence 
of  majesty  in  the  beautiful  old  town 
— the  town  that  can  afford  to  chal- 
lenge all  England  to  rival  it  in  the 
loveliness  of  its  outskirts  and  the 
beauty  of^its  women.  Exeter  has 
always  particularly  plumed  itself  on 
the  latter  qualification ;  and  many 
a  dragoon  of  the  present  day,  whose 
heart  is  no  harder  under  its  cover- 
ing of  scarlet  and  gold  than  was 
that  of  the  chivalrous  Cavalier  in 
buff  and  steel  breastplate,  has  to 
rue  his  death-wound  from  a  shaft 
that  penetrated  all  his  defences, 
when  shot  deftly  home  by  a  pair  of 
wicked  Devonsbire  eyes.    Of  the 

Eic-nics  in  its  vicinity,  of  the  drives 
ome  by  moonlight— of  the  strolls 
to  hear  'our  band  play,'  and  the 
tender  cloakings  and  shawlings,  and 
puttings  on  or  goloshes  afterwards 
(for  in  that  happy  land  our  natural 
enemies  likewise  enjoy  the  incalcu- 
lable advantage  of  an  uncertain 
climate  and  occasional  showers),  are 
not  the  results  chronicled  in  every 
parish  register  in  England? — ^and 
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do  not  the  beadle  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover-sqaare,  and  other  hyme- 
neal authorities,  know  '  the  reason 
whyP' 

The  Queen  occupied  a  larse  quiet 
house,  that  had  formerly  oeen  a 
oonrent,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Its  roomy  apartments  and 
Bomewhat  secluded  situation  made 
it  a  fitting  residence  for  Boyalty, 
particularly  for  Boyalty  seeking 
privacy  and  repose ;  while  the  large 
garden  adjoining,  in  which  the 
holy  sisters  had  been  wont  to 
stroll  and  ponder,  yearning,  it 
may  be,  for  the  worldly  sunshine 
they  had  lefb  without  the  walls, 
formed  a  pleasant  haunt  for  the 
Qaeen's  diminished  household,  and 
a  resort  on  the  fine  June  morn- 
ings of  which  Mary  and  Hum- 
p&ey,  who  were  both  early  risers, 
did    not   fail    to    make   constant 

088. 

Their  duties  about  the  Queen's 
person  had  of  late  been  unusually 
light  The  birth,  under  circum- 
8&ices  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
of  a  daughter,  whose  arrival  on  the 
worldly  stage  seemed  to  augur  the 
misfortunes  that,  beautiful  and 
gifted  as  she  was,  dogged  her  to  her 
grave,  had  confined  Henrietta  to 
her  chamber,  and  precluded  her 
from  her  usual  interference  in  afiairs 
of  State.  The  instincts  of  mater- 
nity were  in  the  ascendant,  and 
what  were  crowns  and  kingdoms  in 
comparison  with  that  little  pink 
morsel  of  humanity  lying  so  help- 
lessly in  her  bosom  P  Well  is  it  for 
us  that  we  cannot  foresee  the  des- 
tinies of  our  children ;  merciful  the 
blindness  that  shuts  out  from  us  the 
long  perspective  of  the  future — the 
coming  struggles  we  should  none  of 
us  have  courage  to  confront.  Could 
Henrietta  have  foretold  that  daugh- 
ter's fate,  bound  in  her  beauty  and 
freshness  for  a  wearv  lifetime  to 
the  worst  of  the  evil  dukes  who 
bore  the  title  d'Orleans,  would  she 
have  hung  over  the  tiny  treasure 
with  such  quiet  happiness  P  Would 
she  have  neglected  all  besides  in  the 
world  at  the  very  faintest  cry  of  the 
Uttle  new-bom  JPrincess  P 

We  most  return  to  Humphrey 
Bosville  and  Mary  Cave,  and  the 
terms  of  close  friendship,  to  call  it 
by  no  softer  name,  on  which  thej 
now  found  themselves.    Since  his 


rescue  from  imminent  death  by  her 
exertions,  his  devotion  to  her  had 
assumed,  if  possible,  a  more  reve- 
rential character  than  before.  To 
owe  his  life  to  a  woman  for  whom 
he  had  felt  a  slight  attachment, 
would  have  been  an  obligation 
rather  galling  and  inconvenient  than 
otherwise ;  but  to  owe  his  life  to  the 
woman  whom  alone  of  all  on  earth 
he  had  loved  with  the  deep  absorb- 
ing fervour  of  which  such  a  nature 
was  capable,  brought  with  it  a  sen- 
sation of  delight  which  was  truly- 
intoxicating,  it  was  such  an  addi- 
tional link  to  bind  him  to  her  for 
ever ;  it  made  him  seem  to  belong 
to  her  now  so  thoroughly ;  it  was 
such  a  good  excuse  for  giving  way 
to  her  most  trifling  caprices,  and 
obeying  her  lightest  whim.  Come 
what  might,  he  felt  that  they  could 
never  now  be  entirely  independent 
of  each  other;  so  he  entered  the 
Queen's  service  immediately  on  his 
return  to  Oxford,  giving  up  his 
commission  in  the  royal  army,  and 
resigning  his  right  to  wear  a  sword, 
as  indeed  the  terms  of  his  parole 
enjoined,  with  as  little  hesitation  as 
he  would  have  displayed  in  jumping 
with  his  hands  tied  into  the  Isis, 
had  Mary  onh"  told  him  to  do  the 
one  instead  of  the  other. 

It  was  no  small  inducement  either 
to  serve  his  Eoyal  mistress  assi- 
duously, that  his  situation  in  her 
household  brought  him  into  close 
and  daily  contact  with  his  ladye- 
love.  Probably  at  no  period  of  his 
life  before  had  Humphrey  been  so 
happy  as  during  the  few  golden 
weeks  of  Henrietta's  confinement 
at  Exeter.  To  meet  Mary  day  by 
day  in  the  performance  of  nis  duty; 
to  see  her  in  every  phase  of  courtly 
life,  from  the  strict  observance  of 
etiquette  to  the  joyous  moments  of 
relaxation,  over  which,  nevertheless, 
the  atmosphere  of  Eoyalty  shed  a 
certain  refinement  and  reserve ;  to 
admire  her  ready  tact  and  winning 
bearing  in  all  the  different  relations 
of  a  courtier's  life ;  and  above  all, 
to  walk  with  her  morning  after 
morning  in  those  happy  gardens, 
feeling  that  she  too  enjoyed  and 
counted  on  their  half-hour  of  unin- 
terrupted conversation,  and  was 
little  less  punctual  at  the  try  sting- 
place  than  himself ;  all  this  consti- 
tuted an  existence  for  which  it  was 
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very  seldom  lie  repined  that  lie  had 
bartered  his  lifes  ambition,  his 
Yisious  of  military  distinction  and 
renown.  Mary,  too,  whose  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  was  far 
deeper  than  that  of  the  generality 
of  lier  sex,  whose  organization 
forced  her  to  be  calculating,  so  to 
speak,  and  provident  even  in  her 
affections,  Marv  felt  herself  day  by 
day  losing  mucn  of  the  hard,  stem, 
practical  force  of  character  that 
had  encrusted  and  petrified  her 
woman's  heart.  She  was  often  sur- 
prised in  her  moments  of  reflection 
(for  Mary  was  a  rigid  and  severe 
self-ezammer)  to  And  how  little 
interested  she  was  comparatively  in 
the  pro^sB  of  the  Koyal  Cause- 
how  satisfied  she  could  be  to  remain 
idle  week  after  week  at  Exeter — 
how  happily  she  coidd  bask  away 
her  time  in  the  summer  sunshine, 
wandering,  but  not  alone,  through 
those  shady  gardens.  She  was 
ashamed — yes,  ashamed '^i^  con- 
fess to  herself  how  often  the 
image  of  a  certain  kindly,  handsome 
face,  with  its  long  love-locks  and 
dark  drooping  moustaches,  rose 
between  her  mental  vision  and  all 
oonsiderations  of  duty,  loyalty,  and 
interest — aye,  even  between  her 
deep  sorrow  and  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  Yet  the  shame  had  in  it  a 
burning,  thrilling  happiness  too; 
and  tnough  she  threw  up  her 
haughty  head,  and  a  scornful  smile 
curled  her  fuU  lips  as  she  pondered, 
she  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise 
if  she  could. 

But  she  ruled  him,  nevertheless, 
with  an  iron  hand.  It  is  unneces- 
sarv  to  admit  that  the  prominent 
and  chief  fault  in  this  lady's  cha- 
racter was  that  destructive  quality 
which,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  princi- 
pal ingredient  in  the  noblest  spirits, 
IS  yet  perhaps  the  cause  of  more 
sorrow  and  suffering  than  all  the 
cardinal  vices  (if  such  there  be)  put 
together — ^Pride,  the  bane  of  that 
resplendent  being  whom  the  angels 
themselves  called  '  the  Son  of  the 
Mominff;'  the  awful  and  eternal 
curse  of  him  who  made  his  election 
*  rather  to  rule  in  Hell  than  serve 
in  Heaven.'  Pride  was  with  Maiy 
Cave  as  the  very  air  she  breathed. 
It  prompted  her  to  conceal  and 
stifle,  nay,  even  to  mock  at,  the 
better  feelings  of  her  nature;  to 
grudge  the  man  that  loved  her  the 


full  and  free  confession  to  which,  if 
he  deserved  anything  at  all,  he  was 
fully  entitled,  and  wMch  would  have 
made  him  the  happiest  Cavalier  in 
England ;  to  check  and  warp  even 
his  kind  feelings,  overflowing  as  they 
did  with  a  fond  and  chiva&ous  de- 
votion, that  would  have  made  a 
humbler  woman's  heaven,  that  she 
herself  would  have  felt  it  a  weary 
blank  to  be  without;  to  embitter 
for  him  many  a  moment  that  but 
for  this  would  have  been  tinged  with 
golden  hues ;  and  to  g(Mul  and 
madden  him  for  no  fault  of  his  own 
when  most  he  needed  soothing  and 
repose. 

He  too  had  his  share  of  pride, 
which  she  never  seemed  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  but  in  his  singleness  of  heart 
he  sacrificed  it  to  hers,  as  he  did 
everything  else  he  had.  She  never 
knew,  and  he  would  never  tell  her, 
the  long  hours  and  days  of  grief 
that  she  had  cost  him.  If  he  was 
sad,  he  suffered  uncomplaining  by 
himself.  The  kind  look  was  always 
there  to  gi^et  her ;  she  never  read 
reproach  in  the  fond,  frank  eyes. 
She  was  his  first  love  and  his  last, 
that  was  enough  for  him.  It  was  a 
brave,  confiding  nature,  this  young 
gentleman's ;  sim^e  and  honest, 
and  one  that  it  had  been  a  pity  to 
see  delivered  over  to  bitter  disap* 
pointment,  reckless  guilt,  and  wild 
remorse. 

He  did  not  understand  women, 
poor  boy!  God  forbid  he  ever 
should! 

A  council  had  been  assembled, 
and  the  increasing  hopelessness  of 
the  Boyal  Cause  had  called  up  a 
rueful  expression  of  dismay  on  the 
faces  of  the  Queen's  advisers  as 
they  stared  blankly  at  each  other. 
Jermyn  had  returned  with  but  little 
encouragement  from  the  King. 
Charles  was  hardly  the  man  to  see 
the  shortest  way  out  of  a  difficulty, 
and  had  been  so  accustomed  to  rely 
upon  his  Queen  for  advice  and 
assistance,  that  when  he  found  him- 
self in  turn  applied  to  bv  his  wife, 
he  was  more  tnan  usually  helpless 
and  undecided.  The  Queen's  own 
advisers  consisted  but  of  the  refuse 
of  her  party.  Jermyn  and  a  few 
subordinate  courtiers  were  scarcely 
a  crew  to  weather  ike  storm  when 
the  ship  was  so  crazy  and  the  navi- 
gation so  intricate.  Goring's  preg- 
nant brain  and  reckless  hand  might 
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bore  been  useful  now ;  but  Goring 
was  far  away,  drinking  and  counter- 
marching in  the  West  Kiding  of 
Yorkshire.  Ashbumham  had  re- 
tired from  Weymouth  before  '  the 
Coming  Man,' whose  Ironsides  had 
9xe  this  perfected  their  drill  on 
many  m  stricken  field.  Prince 
Mjmrioe  had  lost  so  many  men  in 
the  siege  of  Lynn,  he  could  show  no 
front  to  the  dreaded  and  determined 
Essex.  The  enemy  was  near,  aye, 
eren  at  the  very  gates,  and  what 
was  to  be  done? 

At  this  crisis,  weakened  in  body 
and  disheartened  in  mind,  Hen- 
rietta's royal  spirit  gare  way.  The 
determination  was  arrired  at  to  sue 
the  Parliamentary  General  for 
mercy,  and  on  the  most  plausible 
grounds  of  common  courtesy  and 
chiralrous  forbearance  towards  a 
woman,  to  entreat  Essex  to  tamper 
with  his  duty  towards  liie  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  forfeit  his  own  charac- 
ter by  conniving  at  the  Queen's 
escape.  Like  many  another  measure 
of  poliey,  this  step  originated,  not 
in  the  council  but  in  the  bed- 
chamber. 

Supported  by  a  few  of  her  weep- 
ing lames,  the  Queen  came  to  the 
res<datLon  of  thus  humbling  herself 
before  the  Parliamentary  u-eneral ; 
and  of  those  frightened  and  de- 
spairing women,  among  whom  even 
Ijady  Carlisle  had  lost  heart  and 
courage,  there  was  but  one  dissen- 
tient Yoiee  to  this  humiliating  pro- 
position. Need  we  say  it  was  Maiy 
Care's  P 

*  I  would  rather  take  my  child  in 
my  arms,'  said  she,  when  called  on 
hj  her  Majesty  to  give  her  un- 
biassed opimon, '  and  placing  myself 
at  tiie  head  of  our  garrison  here, 
mardi  at  onoe  upon  Essex's  head- 
ouarters.  1  womd  cut  my  way 
tiuouffh  them,  or  leave  my  body  on 
the  field.  If  we  succeeded,  we 
should  make  a  junction  with  the 
King  in  the  norm,  and  maybe  re- 
store ibepregii^  of  the  Boy  id  arms ; 
if  we  fiuled,  'tis  but  an  honourable 
death  after  all,  and  one  right  worthy 
of  a  Queen.' 

The  old  Bomrbon  blood  rose  for 
OB  instant  to  Henrietta's  cheek,  and 
she  almost  wavered  in  her  purpose ; 
hot  it  ebbed  back  aeain  chill  about 
her  heart  as  she  thought  of  her 
hdjless  eondxtion  and  her  little 
crying  child. 


*  It  could  not  be,'  she  said ; '  there 
was  a  limit  to  all  things,  even  the 
courage  of  a  Queen.  No;  she 
would  send  a  flag  of  truce  to  Essex, 
and  a  message  he  could  not  refoBe 
to  consider.  But  whom  to  send? 
Which  of  her  courtiers  would  un- 
dertake the  task  P  Savage  reprisals 
were  now  the  daily  custom  of  the 
war ;  the  white  flag  did  not  always 
secure  the  life  of  its  bearer.  Who 
would  risk  himself  in  the  lion's 
deriP' 

'  Perhaps  Mrs.  Mary  will  ^o  her- 
self P'  suggested  Lady  Carlisle  in 
her  soft,  smooth  tones.  '  She  fears 
nothing,  so  she  says,  but  dishonour. 
She  would  be  safe  enough,  methinks, 
with  Essex.' 

Mary  smiled  proudly.  *I  have 
been  in  the  rebel  camp  ere  this,' 
she  said, '  and  it  was  your  ladyship's 
self  that  bade  me  go;  for  that 
counsel  I  shall  always  feel  grateful. 
Your  Majesty  has  one  servant  at 
least  that  will  be  prond  to  execute 
your  will.* 

She  glanced  as  she  spoke  to  where 
Bosville,  with  another  gentleman  of 
the  chamber,  stood  in  attendance  in 
the  next  room.  The  Queen  smiled 
faintly,,  and  stretched  her  thin  hand 
towards  Mary  with  a  gesture  of 
caress. 

*  He  is  VLpreux  chevalier,  mdmie,* 
she  said,  'and  would  go  to  the 
death,  I  believe,  for  you  or  me; 
though  I  think  I  know  which  is  the 
queen  that  owns  all  his  loyalty.  I 
have  watched  him  often,  Marie,  and 
I  know*  She  nodded  her  head  with 
something  of  her  old  playful  air,  but 
she  sighed  after  she  spoke,  and  re- 
lapsed into  the  melancholy  silence 
that  was  becoming  habitual  to  her. 

Was  she  thinkmg  that.  Princess 
and  Sovereign  though  she  were,  in 
the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and  the 
hey-day  of  her  prosperity,  she  had 
never  enjoyed  such  an  unqualified 
dominion  as  was  possessed  by  her 
undemonstrative  waiting  -  woman, 
proud  Mary  Cave  P 


Chapteb  XXIV. 

'FABEWELL.' 

Effingham  had  ere  this  made  con- 
siderabfe  progress  in  the  favour  of 
the  party  he  had  espoused.  His 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  coupled 
with  a  certain  reckless  daring  ol 
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temperament,  had  won  him  the 
eood  oninion  of  Cromwell,  whilst 
his  readiness  of  resource,  deep  re- 
flection, and  powerful  intellect  ren- 
dered him  indispensable  to  Essex, 
Fairfax,  and  such  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Generals  as  cherished  liberal 
▼iews  of'  policy  and  an  unselfish 
desire  for  the  liberation  of  their 
countrymen.  He  had  fought  his 
way  in  a  short  space  of  time  to 
-tke  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  of 
Pikes,  and  was  now  advancing  widi 
Essex  on  Exeter  at  the  head  of 
some  five  hundred  stout  hearts, 
such  as  hove  made  British  soldiers 
firom  time  immemorial  the  best 
infantry  in  the  world.  Proud  of 
his  command,  conscious  of  doing 
his  duty,  rising  rapidly  in  his  pro- 
fession and  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  were  in  the  fair  road  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  England,  there  was 
vet  in  Effingham's  bearing  a  restr 
lessness  and  a  reserve  that  denoted 
a  mind  ill  at  ease  with  itself— an 
unquiet  sadness  that  spoke  of  some 
deep  anxiety — some  oitter  disap- 
pointment. His  friendship  with 
Simeon  had  grown  to  a  dose  inti- 
macy, and  he  seemed  to  derive 
much  consolation  and  refreshment 
from  the  conversation  of  that  st-em 
enthusiast. 

They  were  walking  up  and  down 
in  froidt  of  Essex's  head-quarters 
at  Chard — a  square  brick  house  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  from  which 
the  proprietor  had  been  ejected  with 
as  little  ceremony  by  the  Puritan 
General  as  he  could  have  been  by 
any  one  of  his  noisy  Cavalier  oppo- 
nents. They  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast, that  pair,  as  they  paced  to 
and  fro,  buried  in  deep  discourse— 
the  stalwart  iron-looKing  soldier, 
with  his  tall  figure  and  warlike 
air  and  dress,  thus  listening  with 
such  respectful  deference  to  the 
soberly-clad  divine,  whose  eager 
gestures  and  speaking  countenance 
betrayed  the  name  of  enthusiasm 
tiiat  consumed  hiin,  body  and  soul. 

The  guard  was  being  relieved, 
with  the  customary  noise  and  pomp 
of  all  military  proceedings,  not  to 
be  dispensed  witn  even  by  the  staid 
and  sober  Puritans;  but  the  pair 
heeded  not  the  clash  of  arms  nor 
the  dang  of  trumpets,  and  pursued 
their  wdk  and  their  conversation 
regardless  of  aught  but  the  topic 


which    seemed    to    engross    their 
whole  attention. 

*  There  is  yet  a  black  drop  in  thy 
heart,  my  brother,*  said  Simeon,  in 
his  deep  impressive  tones;  'there 
is  yet  one  jewel  left  that  thou  hast 
grudged  to  cast  into  the  treasury — 
and  if  thou  givest  not  thine  all,  of 
what  avail  is  thy  silver  and  gold, 
thy  flocks  and  herds,  thy  raiment 
of  needle-work  and  thy  worldly 
possessions  P  The  daughter  of  the 
Canaanite  is  a  fair  damsel  and  a 
comely,  but  the  children  of  the 
congregation  have  no  dealings  with 
the  heathen,  and  she  must  nehce- 
forth  be  to  thee  as  the  forbidden 
food,  and  the  plague-spot  of  leprosy 
— ^unclean !  unclean !  * 

'  It  is  hard,*  answered  Effingham, 
and  his  voice  betrayed  how  bitterly 
hard  it  was — *  it  isnaxd  to  give  up 
my  only  dream  of  earthly  happi- 
ness— ^the  one  bright  ray  that  -has 
lightened  my  existence  all  these 
weary  months  —  that  has  cheered 
me  in  the  bivouac,  and  encouraged 
me  in  the  field.  I  am  not  £ke 
you,  Simeon;  would  that  I  were! 
I  cannot  hold  to  the  future  alone, 
and  resign  this  world  and  all  it 
contains  without  a  pang.  .  I  fear  I 
am  of  the  doomed — ^predestined  to 
guilt — predestined  to  punishment. 
Lost!  lost!' 

He  shuddered  as  he  spoke,  and 
yet  something  of  the  old  Titfui  in- 
stinct, the  daring  of  despair  that 
bade  the  sons  of  Earth  cosdfront  the 
power  of  Heaven,  in  those  old  days 
when  good  and  evil  bore  gigantic 
fruit  here  below — made  him  rear  his 
head  more  proudly,  tower  above  his 
comrade  more  erect  and  bold,  as  he 
seemed  in  his  •  rebellious  imagina- 
tion to  '  stand  the  shot.' 

'  Whom  He  loveth  He  chasteneth,' 
was  Simeon*s  answer.  '  I  tell  thee, 
brother,  once  and  again,  it  is  not 
so.  Thy  fight  is  a  stem  and  severe 
conflict,  but  it  has  been  borne  in 
upon  me  that  thou  shalt  be  vic- 
torious ;  and  to  him  that  prevaileth 
is  given  the  crown  of  glory.  I 
have  wrestled  for  thee  long  and 
earnestly,  and  I  shall  not  fail. 
Thou  art  as  the  drowning  man, 
whose  struggles  serve  but  to  drag 
down  into  the  depths  the  friend 
that  would  save  him  from  perdition. 
I  tell  thee,  watch  and  pray  V 

'1  can  watch,'  answered  Effing- 
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ham, bitter] J ;  'none better.  Sleep 
seldom  visitB  my  eyelids,  and  my 
waking  is  sad  and  painfdl  indeed ; 
bat  I  can  not  pray ! 

It  was  even  so.  The  stabbom 
human  will  might  be  bent  and 
warped  from  that  which  was,  after 
all,  a  holy  and  Gt>d-nyen  instinct, 
though  fanaticism  and  superstition 
might  vote  it  folly  and  sin;  but 
the  poor  aching  human  heart  could 
not  force  itself  to  supplicate  at  the 
throne  of  Mercy  for  that  forgetful- 
ness  which  it  felt  would  be  a  more 
bitter  curse  than  all  the  pain  it 
was  now  becoming  inured  to  bear. 
Fallible  sons  of  men  I  Simeon  felt 
he  was  right;  Effingham  thought 
himself  to  be  wrong.  Both  were 
avguing  foolishly  and  presumptn- 
Oiuly  from  strong  human  passions 
interpreted  by  fanaticism  into  reye* 
lations  from  on  high. 

George  had  struggled  on  wearily 
for  months.  In  occupation  and 
danger  he  had  been  striving  hard 
to  forget.  He  thought  he  was 
making  sufficient  {progress  in  the 
lesson,  when  the  sight  of  his  old 
friend  Bosville  riding  into  Essex's 
camp  under  a  flag  of  truce  re- 
awakened all  those  feelings  which 
he  had  fondly  hoped  were  stifled, 
if  not  eradicated,  and  made  him 
too  painfully  conscious  that  time  and 
distance  were  not  quite  such  eflec- 
tive  auxiliaries  as  he  had  hoped. 

The  General  had  called  m  some 
of  his  principal  officers  to  aid  him 
in  his  deUberations ;  nor  could  he, 
aooording  to  his  custom,  come  to  any 
decision  without  the  assistance  of 
one  or  two  Puritan  divines.  Caryl 
had  already  been  sent  for ;  and  ere 
long  a  grim  orderly  trooper,  who 
had  been  expounding  to  nis  com- 
rades a  knotty  text  of  scripture 
with  interpretations  peculiarly  his 
own,  was  despatched  to  summon 
Simeon  to  the  Council,  and  Effing- 
ham was  left  to  pursue  his  walk  and 
his  meditations  alone.   . 

He  did  not  remain  uninterrupted 
for  long.  A  bustle  at  the  door  of 
Essex's  quarters,  the  clash  of  arms 
as  the  sentries  saluted  their  depart- 
ing officers,  and  the  roll  of  a  drum 
mustering  a  regiment  of  foot  for 
inspection,  announced  that  the  Coun- 
cil was  over ;  and  BosviUe,  who  con- 
trary to  his  expectation  had  found 
himself  treated  with  all  the  respect 
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and  consideration  due  to  the  bdarer 
of  a  flag  of  truce,  advanced  toward 
his  old  comrade  with  his  hand  ex- 
tended, and  a  frank  air  of  greeting 
upon  his  face. 

He  looked  somewhat  flushed  and 
disconcerted  too— a  thoiight  angry, 
perhaps,  and  a  little  discontented 
Desides,  as  he  cast  a  soldier's  eye 
up  and  down  the  ranks  of  an 
emcient  battalion  of  pikemen,  and 
thought  he  must  never  measure 
sworas  with  the  Boundheads  a^ain ; 
but  he  was  glad  to  see  Effin^iam, 
nevertheless ;  and  the  latter's  heart 
leapt  within  him,  for  many  reasons, 
to  grasp  a  '  Malignant'  by  the  hand 
once  more. 

'I  thought  not  we  should  ever 
have  come  to  this,  George,'  observed 
Bosville,  half  bitterly  half  kugh- 
ingly,  after  their  first  greeting  was 
over.  'When  thou  and  I  rode 
through  Eamsay's  pikes  at  Edge- 
hill  side  by  side,  and  drove  them 
pell-mell  right  through  their  re- 
serve and  off  the  field,  I  little 
thought  I  should  live  to  see  mv- 
self  a  messenger  of  peace  fit  to  oe 
clad  only  in  bodice  and  pinners—- for 
i'faith  tis  but  a  woman's  woric, 
after  all — and  thee,  George,  a  rank 
rebel,  openly  in  arms  against  the 
King.  And  yet,  'slife,  man,  were't 
not  for  thy  company,  I  could  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  envy  thee  too. 
They  benave  weU,  these  pikemen— ^ 
hey,  Greorge  P  Dost  remember  how 
close  the  knaves  stood  upon  the 
slope  at  Newbury  P' 

Effingham  smiled  absently.  He 
was  chimng  to  ask  a  hundred  ques- 
tions of  hu  old  comrade ;  and  yet, 
bold  stout  soldier  as  he  was,  his 
heart  failed  him  like  a  ^I's. 

Bosville,  too,  was  indignant  at  the 
ill  success  of  his  embassy ;  in  the 
presence  of  Essex  he  had  had  the 
good  taste  and  prudence  to  dis- 
semble his  generous  wrath,  but  it 
required  a  vent,  and  blazed  up 
afresh  as  he  took  the  Parliamen- 
tary Colonel  by  the  arm,  and  they 
strolled  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  listen- 
ing escort,  already  under  arms  to 
conduct  the  embassy  back  to  his 
own  lines. 

'There  is  no  chivalry  amongst 
thy  new  friends,  George,'  he  pro- 
ceeded, the  blood  rismg  to  his 
handsome  face.  'You  can  fight, 
to  do  yoa  justice,  but  there's  no- 
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thing  more  of  the  Imui  about  you 
than  bis  courage.  And  as  for 
your  miniatera!  men  of  peace  are 
theyP  More  like  croaking  rarens 
and  filthy  birds  of  prey.  Don't 
be  offended^  George;  I  am  like  a 
woman,  yon  know,  now,  and  ibe 
only  weapon  I  have  to  nae  is  my 
•tongne.  'Eaitii,  my  biood  boils 
wben  I  think  of  the  last  bourns 
work.  Essex  is  &  gentleman,  I 
mnt  yon — ^I  always  tbongbt  so. 
We  haTe  both  pf  ns  seen  him 
walk  his  borse  coolly  along  his 
line  nnder  a  raking  m  from  wa 
colyerins;  and  be  reoeiyed  my 
message  with  all  the  courtesy  due 
to  the  emissary  of  a  queen.  It 
was  not  much  we  required.  A 
Bitfe-condact  for  berseu  and  child 
to  Bath,  or  maybe  Bristol,  lor  ber 
health's  sake.  She  .has  suffered 
much,  poor  lady,  and  looks  so  thin 
and  weak — so  unlike  what  she  was 
when  we  saw  her  at  Merton« 
George,  whilst  thou  wert  honest. 
WeU,  he  seemed  to  entertain  the 
proposal  at  first;  and  one  of  his 
Generals,  a  stout  bluff-faced  man — 
Ireton,  was  itP — ^yoted  point-blank 
in  her  fayour,  with  some  remarks, 
I  am  bound  to  admit,  not  flattering 
to  the  stability  of  our  party,  or  the 
efficiency  of  ner  Majesty's  defen- 
ders.. Had  my  position  allowed  it, 
I  had  taken  leaye  to  differ  with  him 
on  that  point,  but  I  thought  the 
bowl  seemed  to  trundle  with  the 
bias,  so  I  held  my  peace.  Then 
his  lordship  turned  to  a  spare  pale 
man  in  a  Geneya  band  and  biack 
cassock,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thouffht  of  the  matter.  Was  that 
Caryl  P  So,  I  wouldn't  be  in  hie 
cassock,  when  the  charity  that 
ooyereth  a  multitude  of  sins  is 
wanted  to  ward  off  punishment 
from  him  J  My  hands  were  bound, 
60  to  speak,  or  no  man  liying, 
minister  or  layman,  should  haye 
applied  such  terms  to  my  royal 
mistress..  Jezebel  was  the  biest 
name  he  called  her;  and  if  blach 
phemy  and  indecency  be  religion, 
my  service  to  Dr.  Caryl!  Goring 
hastx't  a  match  for  •  nim  among 
his  "hell-babes"  for  piety!  They 
seemed  to  belieye  in  him  devoutly, 
though,  for  all  that;  and  I  saw 
Essex  wayer  as  I  can  see  thee, 
George,  wince.  Well,  one  ecde- 
aiastic  I  suppose  wasn't  enough,  for 


there  came  in  another  knaye,  with- 
out his  ears  too;  would  the  hang- 
man had  dime  his  work  yeoman]^ 
when  he  was  about  it,  and  cut  hu 
tongue  out  as  welL  They  asked 
bis  advice,  man  (grant  me  patienee), 
as  he  had  been  &  bishop!  And 
what  said  the  Crop-ear  m  reply? 
**  Gro  see  now  this  cursed  wcnnaii," 
quoth  he,  "  and  buiy  her,  for  she  is 
a  king's  daughter.'  And  againt— 
"  What  peace  so  long  as  the  witch- 
crafts of  Jeaebel  are  so  many  F" 
The  devil  can  quote  holy  writ,  we 
all  know ;  but  it  was.  well  ther 
turned  me  out,  to  deliberate  with 
closed  do<»»,  for  I  waa  almost  be- 
side myself  with  passion.' 

The  Cavalier  paused  to  take 
breath.  His  listener  gaaed  at  him 
wistfully,  with  a  s<Hrt  of  pitiful,  in* 
terest. 

'  And  what  was  the  result  o£  their 
deUberations P'  he  inquired.  'I 
aee  they  came  to  a  speedy  oondu- 
sion,  for  the  escort  is  waiting  eyea 
now  to  take  you  back.' 

'When  I  returned,'  answered 
Bosville, '  the  Greneral  looked  grave 
and  stem,  I  thought  a  little  pained 
and  grieved  too.  "  Tell  those  that 
sent  you,  Miuor  Bosville,"  he  said, 
in  a  slow,  deuberate  yoice,  "  that  if 
her  Majesfy  pleases,  I  will  not  only 
give  her  a  safe-conduct,  but  wait 
upon  her  myself  to  London,  where 
she. may  have  the  best  .advice  and 
means  for  the  recovery  of  her 
health ;  but  as  for  either  of  the 
other  places,  I  cannot  obey  her 
Majesty's  desires  without  directions 
from  the  Parliimient.  We  will  not 
blindfold  you,"  he  added,  courte- 
ously. "  Xou  are  welcome  to  take 
note,  and  report  to  their  Majesties 
on  the  men  and  munitions  of  war 
that  you  find  in  my  camp."  So 
he  dismissed  me  civilly  enough. 
George,  my  mind  misgives  me, 
that  1  have  come  on  a  sleeveless 
errand.' 

'  It  is  even  so,'  answered  Effbg- 
ham,  solemnly.  '  The  Truth  is  great, 
and  it  shall  prevail.  But  teU  me, 
Humphrey,  of  those  you  have  left 
behind.  We  have  but  few  minutes 
to  spare,  and  perhaps  we  may  never 
meet  again,  unless  it  be  on  a  stricken 
field.  What  of  those  who  were 
once  my  friends,  who  ministered 
to  me  m  the  house  of  bondage? 
What  of  Mistress    Cave-K>f  Sir 
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Gilea  AOoAb j« 
•terF 

For  reasons  of  his  own  Effing- 
Yksm  hesitatod  as  he  put  the  gaes- 
tkm,  the  hstter  part  ^f  wiiieh 
ftkine»  iot  xeaaona  oC  ku  own, 
SosyUk  thoo^t  worthy  of  a  rep^f. 

'  Sir  Giles  u  hearty  and  busy  as 
Qfiial,'  he  answefeo.  'He  has 
zaiaed  a  hu^  force  of  earalrj,  and 
18  with  the  f  iaitr*  Mistresa  Graee 
isanxioiuiandillatease.  Aafaras 
X  can  learn  they  say  she  giowa  pale 
and  thin,  and  lute  lost  her  bneht 
locks  and  joyova  wajrsL  Gk>d  forbid 
•he  should  oe  realty  ailing^  kr  if 
•Dffktt  should  befal  her,  it  would  |^ 
ni^  to>  l«edc  fM  Sir  Giles's  heart.' 

He  spoke  without  the  slightest 
ehange  of  Toiee  or  eokHir,  andlooked 
£eaBk  and  atrai^t  into  Ida  com- 
panion's  eyes»  which  neTertkeleas 
vefbaed  to  meet  hia  glance.  It  was 
liard  to  ssry  whether  grief^  or  jojr> 
or  anziona  lear»  waa  mppexmoat  m 
Sffineham's  being  at  that  mooKnt. 

'  If  you  ahoiild  dianoe  to  see  her, 
HnsoLj^xrey,.'  he  said,  with  a  qmrer- 
ing,  broken  yoiee,  '  or  to  write  to 
lier  mayhap^  tell  her  that  I  soaght 
tidings  of  her  welfare,  and  Sir 
Gilee,  yon  kaew  ^  and  thair-that— 
tiMQgh  I  am  a  rebeU  s&d  a  Bound- 
head  and  all,  I  hare  not  lor  that 
forgotten  them^  and  if  erer  the 
time  oomes  that  I  can  serre  them, 
I  wilL  Fare  thee  w^i  fiurethee 
jrelir  he  added,  ffrasfnng  Hum- 
phrey  warmty  by  t£e  hand  as  the 
tatter monnted t» depart  'Would 
tiiat  then,  too,  eonlast  be  brought 
to  see  the  truth;  but  God  bless 
thee,  ladl  Forget  not  George 
leffiitghffci  altogether^  whatesrer 
cornea  ujj^permost.' 

He  gaaed  wistfully  after  the 
horseman's  retreatinj^  figure  an  the 
esc<Mrt  closed  round  their  diarge 
and  disappeared.  It  was  his  lf»t 
fink  w^  the  old  life  that  shoie 
back  in  such  glowing  hues.  A  tear 
glittered  on  his  aluiggy  eyelashes 
as  he  strode  off  towards  hie 
quarters. 

*Weakr  weak!'  he  muttered. 
'Unworthy,  unprofitable  servant. 
And  yet  perhapa  eren  now  she  ia 
»oi  lost   to  me  entirdLy  and  for 


Bosrille  was  deatined  to  iHring 
with  him  sad  dismay  into  the  mimic 
Court  at  Exeter.     Like  all  weak 


minds  in  extremityr  Henrietta  had 
fulty  persuaded  hcrsetf  that  the 
last  card  she  played  m«t  win  her 
the  game ;  that  thie  extreme  me»> 
sure  of  entreaty  and  humiliaticm 
oould  not  but  produce  the  result 
«he  so  much  desired.  When  it 
failed  she  was  indeed  at  the  utmost 
of  her  need.  Indignation,  too^ 
mingled  with  alarm  f  and  like  some 
bittMT  tonic,  helped  to  brace  her 
mind  into  a  snmciently  Tigorous 
frame  to  come  to  some  definite  re- 
solution. Impeadxed  as  she  was  of 
tieasoa  by  both  Houses  of  J?arlsa- 
ment,  this  profiosal  of  Essex  thus 
to  carry  her  into  the  reryjawaof 
her  enemies  was  almost  tantamount 
ta  an  insult;  and  the  queenly 
spirit,  not  yet  thoroughly  broken, 
felt  and  resented  it  accordingly. 
The  foe,  too,  was  in  far  too  close 
to  be  pleasant.  Exeter 
was  no  longer  a  secure  refuge,  and 
she  mnst  defmprt.  But  whither  P 
To  join  the  £[ing  without  bringing 
him  supplies  of  men  or  money,  was 
but  to  clog  the  sinking  menardii's 
efforts  at  extrication,  and  to  drag 
him  .deeper  and  deeper  inta  the 
slough  of  his  difficulties. 

'So  part  of  England  was  safe 
from  the  dreaded  Fariiamentary 
army,  numbering  as  it  now  did 
amongst  its  f<»rmidable  soldiezr 
meh  tacticians  as  Fairfax,  and  such 
strategists  as  Cromwell.  There  was 
but  one  haren  left,  and  that  was 
her  native  country.  We  may  ima^ 
gine  the  struggle  in  the  mmd  of 
that  proud  though  yain  and  friT&- 
lous  nature,  ere  she  could  bring 
herself  to  return  as  a  homeless  sup- 
pliant, to  the  land  die  had  left  in 
her  maidenhood  a  prosperous  and 
queenly  bride.  She  was  altered, 
too,  in  her  very  person,  and  this  to 
a  woman  added  no  inconsiderable 
ingredient  to  the  bitterness  of  her 
cup.  Sorrow  and  anxiety  had  hol- 
lowed the  fair  cheeks  anddouded 
the  briUiant  complexion  that  in  gbl- 
hood  with  fine  eyes  and  delicate 
features  had  constituted  such  an  at- 
tractive countenance ;  and  the  fresh 
bloom  of  her  spring-time  had 
withered  sadly  and  prematurely 
ere  'twas  May.  It  was  with  galling 
self-consciousness  that  she  used  to 
avow  no  woman  could  have  any 
pretensions  to  beauty  afber  two- 
8nd4wenty. 

m2 
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So  the  daueliter  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  and  tne  wife  of  England's 
King,  must  fly  for  her  very  life  to 
the  sea-board  of  her  adopted  coun- 
try, must  embark  from  Falmouth 
in  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  attended 
by  sundry  lighter  craft,  to  the 
speediest  of  which  it  might  prove 
necessary  to  entrust  the  destinies 
of  a  queen ;  must  sustain  the  insult 
of  being  fired  on  by  her  own  navy—? 
for  Warwick's  souadron,  stationed 
in  Tor-bay,  actusdly  gave  chase  to 
the  Boyal  lady — and  must  land  in 
poor  and  desperate  plight  on  the 
shores  of  her  orother  q  kingdom,  to 
seek  the  repose  and  safety  denied 
her  in  her  own. 

All  these  events,  however,  are 
matters  of  history ;  and  except  in 
so  far  as  thev  affect  the  proceedings 
of  those  subordinate  dolls  whose 
strings  in  our  puppet-show  we  have 
undertaken  to  pull,  they  will  bear 
neither  relation  nor  comment  at  the 
humble  hands  of  the  mere  story- 
teller* who  can  only  flutter  to  and 
fro  tenuijpennd  through  the  shaded 
gardens  of  Fiction,  but  dare  not 
trust  his  feeble  pinions  to  soar  aloft 
into  the  dazzling  sunshine  of  Fact. 

Mary  Cave  followed  her  Boyal 
mistress  to  the  very  shaUop  in  which 
she  left  the  British  shore.  It  was 
but  a  small  household  she  carried 
with  her  from  England;  and  thoiigh 
Mary  would  fain  nave  accompanied 
hex,  it  was  agreed  that  her  talents 
could  be  more  usefully  employed  at 
home,  and  that  living  quietly  in 
retirement  here  she  might  stiU  aid 
the  Boyal  cause  with  all  the  energies 
of  her  astute  and  far-seeing  intel- 
lect, whilst  she  could  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  and  communicate  con- 
stantly and  unreservedly  by  means 
of  their  own  cipher  with  Henrietta 
in  France. 

To  one  of  the  household,  this  ar- 
rangement was  the  only  consolation 
for  a  parting  wlueh  he  felt  far  more 

Siinfollythan  even^  had  expected, 
y  Mary's  wish  he  had  consented 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  Boyal 
mistress,  who  was  nothing  loth  to 
retain  the  services  of  one  who  had 
already  proved  himself  so  willing 
and  devoted;  but  it  was  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  a  foreboding  of 
evil  oy  no  means  natural  to  his 
temperament,  Ihat  Humphrey  took 


leave  of  his  ladye-love  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  embarkation  at  Fal- 
mouth. 

He  was  saddened,  too,  to  think 
that  for  the  last  few  days  her  man- 
ner to  him  had  been  col^r  and  more 
reserved  than  it  usually  was.  She 
had  studiously  avoided  every  chance 
of  a  private  interview,  had  appa- 
rently wantonly  and  imfeelin^ly 
neglected  every  hint  and  allusion 
that  he  had  ventured  to  make  as  to 
his  wish  of  seeing  her  alone  once 
mbre  to  bid  her '  rarewell ;'  and  had 
i^own,  to  his  thinking,  an  amount 
of  heartlessness  and  carelessness  of 
his  feelings  which  grieved  him  as 
it  would  luive  angered  another. 

Humphrey,  though  a  young  man, 
was  no  inexperienced  soldier.  He 
had  assisted  ere  this  at  the  scaling 
of  many  a  rampart,  the  assault  of 
many  a  beleaguered  town;  yet  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  last 
efforts  of  the  besieged  are  desperate 
in  proportion  to  tneir  extremity— 
the  resistance  never  so  obstinate  as 
on  the  eve  of  surrender.  The  weak 
are  sometimes  cruel,  and  a  stem 
front  is  often  but  the  mask  that 
hides  a  failing  heart. 

He  was  leaving  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments to  make  preparations  for  her 
Majesty  to  go  abroad.  He  walked 
moodily  and  sadly,  for  he  thought 
he  should  not  see  Mary  again,  and 
he  was  wondering  in  his  simple 
faithhowhe  could  have  offended  her» 
and  why  she  should  thus  think  it 
worth  while  to  ^eve  him,  when 
perhaps  they  might  never  meet 
again.  Like  a  child  unjustly 
punished,  he  was  less  irritatea  than 
spirit-broken.  Alas  I  like  many  a 
mrave  and  gallant  man,  he  was  a 
sad  coward,  if  only  attacked  in  the  . 


A  door  opened  in  the  gallery  of 
the  hostelry  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  royalty.  Mary  advanced 
towards  him,  holding  out  her  hand. 

'I  am  come  to  wish  you  good- 
bye,' she  said  in  her  kmd,  frank 
tones.    '  I  looked  for  you  an  hour 

rin  the  gallery.  Humphrey,' 
added,  her  voice  trembling  as 
she  marked  his  whole  countenance 
flush  and  soften, '  I  have  used  you 
ill.  Forgive  me.  I  did  not  mean 
it— at  least  I  did  not  mean  to  make 
you  so  unhappy,'  and  she  gave  him 
ever  so  slight  a  pressure  of  that 
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warm  soft  hand — ^that  hand  which 
only  to  touch  he  would  at  any  time 
have  given  a  year  of  hia  life. 

He  was  a  sad  coward  in  some 
things  we  have  ahready  said.  He 
bent  over  the  white  hand  without 
speaking  a  word,  but  she  felt  the 
hot  tears  dropping  on  it  as  he  lifted 
his  head  and  tried  to  smile  uncon- 
cernedly in  her  face.     * 

They  were  both  silent.  Had  any 
eaveeclropper  been  watching  them 
in  that  long  gallery,  he  womd  have 
thought  the  gentleman  a  strangely 
onoourteous  gallant — the  lady  a 
dame  of  wonarously  stiff  and  re- 
served demeanour. 

Humphrey  spoke  at  length, 
scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

'  It  18  no  use,'  he  said.  '  I  am  a 
bad  dissembler.  Mary,  you  know 
alL  Only  give  me  one  word,  one 
kind  word  of  hope,  before  I  go.  I 
will  treasure  it  for  years !' 

A^ain  that  faint,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible pressure  of  the  hand  he 
had  never  relinquished. 

'  The  task  must  be  accoxnplished 
first,'  she  murmured.  '"Loyally 
before  all."' 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  imprinted  on  it  one  long  pas- 
sionate kiss.  Either  by  acci- 
dent or  design  a  bow  of  pink  ribbon 
which  she  wore  on  her  sleeve  had 
become  detached.  Somehow  it  re- 
mained in  his  grasp  when  she  was 
gone. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  off-shore, 
and  the  Dutchman  made  gallant 
way,  whilst  Humphrey  stood  on 
dedc,  and  watched  the  dim  head- 
lands of  his  home  with  a  strange 
wistful  glance  that  was  yet  mingled 
with  triumph  and  joy. 

Had  he  not  won  his  decoration  P 
And  was  not  his  heart  beating 
against  the  ribbon  of  his  Order  P 


Chapteb  XXV. 

HASEBY  FIELD. 

The  undulating  prairie  of  rich 
grazing  ground  which  stretches  far 
and  wide  round  Market  Harborou^h 
was  blooming  a  brighter  green  m 
the  declining  rays  of  a  hot  June 
mm,  sinking  gradually  to  tip  the 
wooded  crests  of  Marston  Hills 
with  gold.  Beeves  of  huge  propor- 
tion and  promising  fatness,  all  un- 


conscious of  the  dangerous  proximity 
of  two  hostile  armies,  grazed  con- 
tentedly in  the  sunli£[ht,  or  rumi- 
nated philosophically  in  the  shade. 
Swarms  of  insects  quivered  in  the 
still  warm  air ;  the  note  of  thrush 
and  blackbird,  hushed  during  the 
blaze  of  noon,  was  awakening  once 
more  from  taneled  hedgerow,  leafy 
coppice,  and  deep  woodland  deli, 
dense  and  darkling  in  the  rank 
growth  of  midsummer  luxuriance. 
Anon  the  quest's  soft,  plamtive  lul- 
laby stole  drowsily  on  the  ear, 
from  her  forest  home  amid  the 
oaks  of  Xelmarsh,  or  the  tall  elm- 
grove  nodding  on  Dingley's  distant 
hill.  It  was  a  scene  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  repose.  What  had  they 
to  do  there,  those  burnished  head- 
pieces and  steel  breastplates,  flash- 
ing back  the  slanting  sunbeams,  and 
ghttering  like  gold  in  all  the  pomp 
and  panoply  of  war  P 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  them, 
too,  as  they  woimd  slowly  along  the 
plain,  those  stalwart  troopers  on 
their  tall  chargers,  with  their  danc- 
ing plumes  and  their  royal  guidons 
wavmg  above  the  track  of  yellow 
dust  that  floated  on  their  line 
of  march.  To  mark  their  mili- 
tary air,  their  practised  discipline, 
their  bold  bronzed  faces,  and  the 
stately  form  of  their  commander 
with  nis  white  moustache  and  his 
keen  blue  eye.  'Tis  the  vanguard 
of  the  royal  army,  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  King's  counter-march 
nom  Daventry,  forming  its  rear. 
These  are  the  flower  of  Prince 
Bupert's  cavalry,  the  survivors  of 
the  rout  of  Marston  Moor— the 
remnant  of  Sir  Giles  AUonby's 
brigade — the  swordsmen  that  will 
follow  that  daring  old  man,  as  long 
ago  he  trusted  they  would  at  Ox- 
ford, *  through  and  through  a 
stand  of  pikes  once  and  again  on.  a 
stricken  field.'  They  have  fought, 
and  bled,  and  conquered,  and  re- 
treated since  then.  Sir  Giles  looks 
a  thought  older  and  more  worn 
about  uie  face,  the  beard  is  whiter 
and  the  locks  thinner,  but  the  spare 
form,  the  gallant  seat  on  horseback, 
liUie  and  erect  as  ever. 

See!  a  noble-looking  Cavalier, 
followed  by  a  toiling  aiae-de-camp, 
who  has  tired  two  horses  to-day  m 
attending  the  hasty  movements  of 
his  chie^  dashes  up  at  a  gallop  from 
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ihe  rear.  Sir  Oiiei  uhatxm  ham 
with  military  prodsicML  and  aa  air 
of  frank  admiratioii  he  is  at  ao  paina 
to  eonoeal.  With  all  his  zecklrai^ 
neas,  thesre  is  but  one  cavah^  officer 
in  ihe  world,  so  fiiinki  Sir  Giles, 
and  that  is  Bapert. 

The  Prinee's  words  are  shorty 
peremptory,  and  to  the  point. 

'  Throw  forward  an  oatpoat  on 
Naseby  viUage,  Sir  Giles.  I^e 
soout-master  reports  no  enemy  with- 
in sight,  but  Fairfax  cannot  be  far 
off— best  to  make  sine.  Send 
Toong  Daly  son  ia  command.  I  owe 
him  a  chance  for  Marston  Moor- 
bid  him  double  his  pidcet  and  mind 
his  Tidettes !    Good  even  to  you  V 

The  Prince  had  already  tamed 
his  horse's  head  to  depart.  Sir 
Giles  hesitated,  Dalyson  was  Imt  a 
boy — ^bdd  as  a  lion,  but  wild  as  a 
hawk;  his  nineteen  summers  had 
hardly  given  him  experience  for  so 
critical  a  duty,  and  though  at 
Marston  Moor,  his  maiden  field, 
he  had  behayed  like  a  horo.  Sir 
Giles  mistrusted  ihe  'young  one' 
might  be  out-manceuTred  by  some 
of  those  Parliamentary  yeteraiia 
ere  he  was  aware. 

'Lieutenant  Dalyson  is  a  rery 
inexperienced  officer/  hazarded  Sir 
Giles ;  bat  the  Priaee,  turning  a  deaf 
ear,  was  already  on  the  gallop,  and 
the  old  soldier  knew  his  duty  too 
well  not  to  obey  orders,  at  whatever 
eoet  to  his  own  private  apprdiea- 
iions.  With  no  slight  misgivings, 
he  gave  the  delighted  young  officer 
his  instractiona,  lavishing  on  hiia 
all  the  stores  oif  caution  and  expe- 
rience he  had  to  bestow.  He  ealfed 
out,  moreover,  a  grim,  ancient-look- 
ing personage  from  his  ownespedal 
escort,  and  aecostiag  him  by  the 
name  of  Sergeant  Djrmocke,  bade 
him  aecompany  the  party,  adding 
in  a  low  tone,  *  I  think  I  can  ianat 
you  not  to  be  surprised.' 

It  needed  but  the  grim  smile 
witii  which  the  complunent  waa 
accepted  to  identify  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, who,  havinj?  left  the 
service  of  Miyor  Bosvme,  tempo- 
rarily, and  under  ^test,  daring 
the  latter's  absence  in  France,  waa 
now  doing  a  turn  of  soldiering  to 
keep  his  hand  in.    He  was  yet  too 

foung,  as   he  told  the  expectant 
^aith,  to  settle  permanently  in  life. 
Sir  Giles,  pursuant  to  hu  orders. 


held  on  with  ilie  main  body  te 
Market  Harborongh,  whilst  tlie 
party  he  had  detached,  strildnjp;  into 
a  sharp  trot,  aiade  the  best  oftheir 
wi^  for  Naseby  village. 

The  dews  of  evening  were  falling 
heavily,  and  the  twilight  darkeninj^ 
into  nig^ht,  ere  they  reached  their 
dsstiaation.  For  me  last  mile  or 
two,  under  Che  sergeant's  lnffiienoe» 
great  caution  had  been  obserrod, 
iaakers  tibrown  oat,  and  an  ad- 
vaiaoed  and  rear-guard  detached 
fn»n  liie  little  party,  till,  as  Dalyson 
kushingly  observed,  'there  waa 
nothing  left  to  form  the  main  body- 
but  himself  and  his  trumpeter.' 

Still  there  seemed  to  be  no  vestige 
of  the  enemy,  the  few  peasants  tluat 
eoold  be  questioned  at  that  late 
hKHir  were  either  too  ignoraat  or 
too  stupd  to  give  any  intelligence, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  village,  the 
young  officer'a  first  care  waa  rather 
to  refresh  his  men  and  horses, 
than  to  pry  about  in  the  darkness, 
looking  for  that  which  did  not  seem 
to  exist. 

In  the  Koyalist  army  so  many 
bom  gentlemen  rode  in  the  ranks  as 
sample  privates,  that  there  was  but 
a  narrow  line  of  demarcation  drawn 
between  officers  and  men.  It  was 
tiierefore  no  breadb  of  etiq[u^ite, 
though  it  argued  culpable  negbgenoe 
for  the  officer  to  dismount  lus  parir 
in  the  small  hostelry  at  Naseby,  eas- 
ing for  the  best,  aner  the  fashion  of 
Boyalists,  and  making  his  men  wel- 
eome  as  they  dropped  in  after  seeing 
tiieir  horses  fed,  and  drew  round  the 
old  oak  taUe,  which  bears  to  this  di^ 
the  marks  of  many  a  wild  carousal 
dinted  on  its  sumce.  He  would 
have  unsaddled,  had  it  not  been  for 
ihe  expostulation  of  the  sergeant, 
who  with  difficulty  persuaded  three 
or  four  of  the  troopers  to  fore^ 
their  sappers  and  accompany  him 
on  his  looK-out. 

The  rest  of  the  pa^  were  drink- 
ing '  The  King,'  or '  The  Ladies,'  or 
some  such  customary  toast,  when  a 
couple  of  shots  rin^g  through  the 
still  ni^t  air,  within  two  himdred 
paces,  and  the  warning  of  the  tnun- 
peter  pealing  out  Hie  alarum  of 
'boots  and  saddles,'  startled  them 
from  their  carouse.  Aks !  too  late. 
Ireton's  troopers  were  upon  them ! 
Dymocke  and  his  scouts  galloping 
in  upon  their  comrades,  would  oer* 
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tunly  ha^re  been  shot  by  miBtake 
had  the  Cavalien  been  a  utile  more 
<m  the  alert.  It  was  the  sergeant's 
pistols  that  had  given  the  ali^. 

The  royalists,  half  of  them  dis- 
monnted,  and  all  unformed,  were 
ridden  down  like  sheep  by  the  dis- 
ciplined Parliamentarians.  Such  as 
accepted  quarter  were  taken  pri- 
aoners,  but  Dalyson  paid  for  his 
neglieenoe  with  his  blood.  He  had 
doffed  his  steel  morion  and  his 
breastplate.  Alone,  idth  his  head 
baro  and  his  buff  coat  open,  he  sus- 
tained the  shook  of  the  leading  files 
aikL  the  points  of  some  half-doeen 
thirsty  blades.  He  was  dead  ere 
ke  fell  from  the  saddle,  and  of  all 
his  followers  not  one  escaped  saye 
the  wily  sergeant,  who  with  his 
vsnal  imperturbability,  when  he 
saw  all  was  lost,  turned  his  bridle 
and  rode  for  his  life.  The  darkness 
1^  the  night  and  his  own  fiuniliarity 
with  the  country  (for  in  hapoier 
times  he  and  his  old  master  nad 
hunted  and  hawked  oyer  aU  that 
wide  champaign,  till  l^ey  knew  it 
ereiy  inch)  feyoured  his  escape,  and 
he  set  his  horse's  head  straight  for 
the  old  Hall  at  Lubenham,  where 
C9wries  lay  sleeping  in  fancied 
aeourity.  • 

That  locality  is  celebrated  for  its 
eDdmastiyo  properties  on  tiie  equine 
race.  We  c[uestion,  neyertheleBS, 
if  it  eyer  witnessed  a  steed  more 
thoroughly  jaded  and  oyardonov 
than  the  panting  animal  that  shook 
its  reeking  sides  at  Lubenham  gate, 
as  Hugh  banged  and  shouted  at  the 
listened  door  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
inmates  of  the  Hall. 

Though  we  dwell  not  habitually 
m  king's  houses,  we  take  the  priyi- 
lege  of  the  story-teller's  ubiquity  to 
peep  at  Charles  Stuart  in  his  hum« 
Me  sleeping-room  at  old  Lubenham 
HalL 

The  face  on  which  the  night-lamp 
throws  its  shaded  rays  looks  care- 
worn and  anxious  eyen  in  slumber. 
The  doomed  expression  it^ch  he 
has  borne  all  hia  life  comes  out 
mam  strongly  now'  on  the  haggard 
hiow,  and  the  features  sharpened 
by  suspense  and  toiL  Yet,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  there  is  a  certam 
tnistful  confidence  on  that  face  still, 
the  inner  lig;ht  of  a  pure  unspotted 
nature  breidcing  throng  the  clouds 
of   yadUation   and  incompetency. 


That  breast  on  which  in  its  deep- 
breathing  heayes  a  golden  locket 
containing  his  Queen's  hair,  his 
Queen,  who  has  forgotten  him  al- 
ready, whom  he  has  not  seen  for 
more  than  a  year,  whom  he  shall 
neyer  see  on  eaith  affain — ^that  breast 
may  and  does  ame  with  sorrow* 
but  it  knows  not  the  sting  of  re- 
morse. Not  even  now,  though  tho 
perspiration  starts  upon  his  fore- 
nead,  and  his  white  hands  clench 
themselyes  rigidly  in  the  aeony  of 
his  dream.  And  this  was  Charles's 
dream  the  night  before  Naseby 
field:— 

He  stood  with  Strafford  in  tho 
condemned  oelL  The  cell  in  his 
own  royal  Tower  of  London,  which 
he  had  neyer  seen,  and  yet  it 
seemed  strangely  familiar  in  its  hide- 
ous arrangements  and  its  gloomy 
security.  TTha  minister  sat  in  his 
splendid  dress  of  state,  yet  th^ns 
were  handcuffs  on  the  slender 
wrists  under  his  lace  ruffles,  and 
the  jewcdled  garter  at  his  knee  con- 
trasted with  the  heayy  clanking 
fetters  of  the  condemnea  nobleman. 
He  knelt  before  his  soyereign,  but 
it  was  not  to  plead  for  pardon  or 
reprieye.  Those  entreaties  waxia 
not  to  saye  Strafford,  but  the  £jng. 
He  implored  his  master  not  to  tnut 
to  arms,  at  least,  not  now. 

<  To-morrow,'  said  he, '  I  die  on 
Tower-hilL  I  beseedi  your  Majestr 
to  accept  the  sacrifice.  I  give  bade 
your  Majesty's  generous  promise  of 
mterference.  i  die  willingly  for 
the  Crown ;  but  I  can  foresee  the 
course  of  destiny  at  this  my  last 
hour,  and  I  implore  your  Majest 
that  mine  may  be  the  only  bio 
spilt  under  to-morrow's  sun  I' 

The  royal  impulse  was  strongar 
in  Ihe  sleej^ing  monarch  at  Luben- 
ham, than  it  had  been  in  his  waking 
earnest  in  the  day  of  newer  at 
Whitehall,  and  he  seemed  to  strive 
with  the  futile  efforts  of  a  dreamer 
to  unclasp  the  fetters  of  his  coun- 
cillor and  his  friend. 

'  I  will  save  you,'  quoth  Chades^ 
in  his  vision.  '  Are  these  not  my 
walk,  my  noiers  P  Is  not  this  my 
own  royal  Tower  of  London  P' 

And  he  beat  with  bruised  hands 
and  noisy  blows  against  the  iron 
door  of  the  doomed  man's  cell.  In 
tiie  struggle  he  awoke,  and  the  awe- 
stricken  monarch,  sitting  up  in  bed 
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to  listen,  with  a  pale,  wet  face,  was 
aware  that  tiie  noise  of  his  dream 
was  not  entirely  the  work  of  fancy, 
but  that  an  express  with  important 
information  was  even  then  battering; 
for  admittance  at  the  door. 

We  pass  over  Dymocke*s  cool  and 
concise  report,  as  unmoved  in  the 
presence  or  royalty  as  when  gallop- 
mg  for  his  life  from  Ireton's  deadly 
ir^pers.  The  King,  dressing  him- 
self hastily,  and  accompanied  only 
by  two  or  three  startlecl  gentlemen 
of  his  household,  was  in  the  saddle 
ere  his  informant  had  answered  half 
his  questions,  and  rode  at  a  gallop 
into  Harborough,  to  his  nephew's 
quarters,  where  he  summoned  a 
hasty  council  of  war  to  assemble  on 
the  spot.  The  early  summer  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  June,  was  already 
breaking,  when  Eupert,  Digby,  Ash- 
bumham,  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale,  and  a  few  others  met  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  Eoyal  cause. 
The  hot  Prince,  for  all  his  haste 
|uid  bold  impetuous  bearing  in  a 
charge,  was  no  mean  strategist,  and 
contrary  to  his  wont,  counselled  re- 
treat. Digby  and  Ashburnham, 
reckless  at  the  wrong  time,  opposed 
him  strongly,  and  urged  an  im- 
mediate engagement.  The  King, 
flushed  with  the  late  news  of  Mont- 
rose's victory  a  month  before  at 
Auldeame,  and  prompted  by  his 
unaccountable  instinct  always  to 
choose  the  most  injudicious  course, 
decided  on  battle.  The  gallant 
£upert,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  made  ready  to  go  into 
action  with  an  unwilling  heart. 

Leaving  the  Eoyal  commn  march- 
ing in  the  cool  prime  of  the  bright 
Jime  morning  over  the  hills  towards 
Naseby,  eager  and  anxious  to  meet 
the  enemy,  whose  movements  they 
have  been  dodging  and  watching  so 
many  weary  diays,  we  must  take  a 
glimpse  at  the  lE'arliamentary  army, 
now  a  compact,  well-disciplined,  and 
numerous  force,  taking  up  the  strong 
position  which  they  neld  so  stul^ 
oomly  during  the  day;  and  from 
the  selection  of  which,  and  his  con- 
sequent victory,  he  who  led  their 
right  wing  found  himself  ere  another 
lustre  had  elapsed,  the  occupant  of 
a  throne. 

Cromwell  had  effected  his  junc- 


tion with  Fairfax  the  evening  be- 
fore, bringing  to  that  commander 
the  efficient  aid  of  his  own  cool 
resolution  and  his  formidable  well- 
trained  Lronsides,  by  this  time  the 
best  cavalry  in  Europe.  When 
L*eton's  advanced  guard  had  driven 
in  the  Cavaher  outpost  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  they  had  discovered 
that  the  plain  in  front  of  liaseby 
village  was  still  unoccupied.  With 
grim  satisfaction  ana  practised 
skill,  the  Parliamentary  General 
took  up  the  strongest  position  that 
the  ground  admitted  of— Fairfax, 
throwing  forward  his  left,  and 
lining  me  thick  boundary  hedge 
which  divides  the  manors  of  Sulby 
and  Naseby  with  dismounted  dra- 
goons, thus  doubly  protecting  his 
baggage  (drawn  up  in  battle  order 
behmd  his  left),  his  communica- 
tions and  line  of  retreat  if  neces- 
sary and  his  rear,  occupied  the 
centre  in  person,  where  he  had  placed 
the  bulk  of  his  heavy  guns  on  a 
commanding  slope  to  the  north  of 
the  village,  whence  they  could  play 
upon  any  attacking  column  advanc- 
ing up  the  hiU,  and  open  an  enfilad- 
ing fire  on  any  flank  movement  of 
the  enemy,  should  he  show  himself 
above  the  crest  ofthe  opposite  emi- 
nence. Cromwell,  as  liieutenant- 
General  of  the  Parliamentary  Horse, 
conmianded  the  right  wing,  com- 

g«ed  chiefly  of  his  own  invincible 
onsides,  supported,  as  was  the 
practice  in  those  days,  by  a  stout 
and  trusty  iertia*  or  two  of  foot. 
His  extreme  right,  again,  rested 
on  an  abrupt  declivity  and  a  suc- 
cession of  oroken  ground,  which 
must  effectually  discomfit  any  at- 
tempt at  turning  his  flank,  whilst 
the  downward  slope  in  front  of  him, 
and  the  open  nature  of  the  plain, 
offered  a  tempting  opportunity  for 
one  of  those  irresistible  charges 
with  which,  when  once  the  pace  is 
in  them,  cavalry  sweep  all  before 
them.  Skill  and  experience  had 
done  their  utmost  to  make  the  best 
of  that  position  on  the  celebrated 
arena  where  the  decisive  strugj^le 
was  fought  out  between  the  King 
and  his  Parliament. 

To  return  to  the  humble  actors 
in  our  dbama.  Effingham,  com- 
manding  his   trusty   regiment    of 


*  Equivalent  to  a  battalion. 
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Pikes,  was  placed  in  support  of 
Ireton's  Horse  on  the  lefb  wing — a 
duty  which  his  previous  experience 
rendered  peculiarly  suitable  to  the 
old  officer  of  loyalist  cavalry. 
With  a  critical  eye  ne  reconnoitred 
the  ground  upon  his  flauks  and 
front,  taking  advantage  of  a  few 
wet  ditches  and  a  marshy  surface 
to  render  his  position  less  assailable 
by  cavalry,  and  retiring  somewhat 
to  afford  greater  protection  to  Bart- 
lett's  waggon-tram  in  his  rear.  He 
had  scarcely  made  his  arrangements, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  emptying  his 
bavresack  of  his  frugal  breakfast, 
when  a  horseman  rode  rapidly  up, 
and  graspinff  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  pointed  to  the  dark  coiunms 
of  the  Parliamentarians  deploying 
slowly  into  line  alon^  the  crest  of 
the  acchvity  on  his  nght,  and  pre- 
paring to  pour  their  masses  with 
every  advantage  of  ground  into  the 
plain. 

'Brother/  exclaimed  the  horse- 
man, 'the  armies  are  gathering  to 
the  8lau£;hter.  Lo!  the  eagles  are 
already  hovering  over  the  plain  of 
Armageddon.  Verily  it  is  the  day 
of  the  Lord.' 

Effingham  looked  up  astonished. 
The  voice  was  that  of  Simeon,  but 
the  armed  figure  in  buff  and  breast- 
plate, and  morion,  sitting  so  soldierr 
nke  upon  his  horse,  was  a  strange 
ocmtrast  to  the  preacher  in  his  black 
gown  and  Geneva  band,  to  whose 
exhortations  he  had  himself  listened 
patiently  on  the  eve  of  battle  the 
daybefore. 

l^e  divine  marked  his  surprise 
with  a  grim  smile.  'The  harvest 
indeed  is  ripe,'  said  he,  'but  the 
reapers  are  few,  therefore  have  I, 
Simeon  the  persecuted,  entreated 
permission  of  the  man  of  destiny, 
even  Cromwell,  that  I  might  this 
day  cast  in  my  lot  with  his  men  of 
war,  and  charee,  brother,  through 
and  through  the  Amalekites  in  the 
front  rank  of  his  Ironsides !  Horse 
and  armour  have  been  provided  for 
me  even  as  the  ravens  provided 
Ehjah  with  food,  yet  lack  I  still  a 
sword.  I  put  not  my  trust  in  the 
sm  of  the  flesh;  but  methinks, 
with  a  long  straight  basket-hilted 
blade  of  keen  temper  I  eould  do 
somewhat  to  further  the  good  work. 
Haat  thou  such  an  one  by  thee,  to 
lend  for  an  hour  or  boF' 


EflSngham  could  not  help  smiling 
as  he  sent  a  sergeant  to  the  rear, 
where,  amongst  his  baggage,  such  a 
weapon  was  indeed  to  be  found. 
Pending  its  arrival  the  soldier-divine 
^d  the  oonmiandant  of  pikes,  shar- 
ing their  frugal  meal,  watched  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  with  an 
increasing  interest. 

Alreadv  the  King's  baggage  and 
rearguard  had  taken  up  their  posi- 
tion, just  beyond  the  opposite 
eminence  of  &oad-moor,  whence, 
though  not  a  mile  distant,  the  gra- 
dual rise  of  the  ground  prevented 
their  discerning  more  than  an  occa- 
sional standard  or  the  fluttering 
pennon  of  a  lance.  The  plain  be- 
tween was  still  unoccupied;  but 
gradually  troo]^  after  troop  of  horse 
wound  slowly  into  sight,  extending 
themselves  towards  their  proper 
right,  where  those  green  impervious 
hedges  concealed  the  deadly  mus- 
keteers, and  supported  by  dark 
masses  lof  infantry,  above  whose 
serried  forest  of  shafts  the  steel 
pike-heads  flashed  dazzling  in  the 
morning  sun. 

'I  can  make  out  no  guns,'  ob- 
served Effingham,  straining  his  eyes 
till  they  watered.  'And  by  the 
standard,  I  judge  Charles  himself 
occupies  the  centre.  What  a  force 
of  cavalry  he  must  have :  I  can  see 
them  swarminff  by  the  young  plan- 
tation on  his  mr  left.  This  will  be 
a  heavy  day  for  England,  Simeon !' 

'  Eather  say  a  day  of  wrath  and 
retribution  for  the  ungodly,*  replied 
the  fanatic,  poising  and  examining 
with  a  critical  eye  the  heavy  blade 
which  hiul  just  been  put  in  his 
hands.  '"For  this  day  shall  the 
wine-press  be  trodden  out,  and 
blood  shall  come  out  of  the  wine- 
press, even  to  the  horse  bridles." 
Fare  thee  well,  my  brother !  Lo ! 
I  gird  my  sword  upon  my  thigh, 
and  go  my  ways  even  into  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle !' 

As  he  spoke  he  set  spurs  to  his 
chargeir,  and  galloping  along  the 
rear  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
where  Cromwell  was  marshalling 
his  cav^y  on  the  extreme  right. 
Effineham,  gazing  after  his  retreat- 
ing ngure,  marvelled  to  note  the 
warlike  air  and  consummate  horse- 
manship of  the  formidable  divine. 

He  had  little  leisure  to  observe 
him,  though,  for  a  dropping    fire 
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flashing  from  the  masking  black- 
thorn hedffe  announced  that  the 
Boyalist  right  was  advancing,  whilst 
the  heavy  '  boom'  of  Fairfax's  ord- 
nance proclaimed  that  ere  long  the 
action  would  be  general  along  th^ 
whole  line. 

A  few  detached  skirmishers  dot- 
ting; the  plain,  and  reckless  of  the 
wi&ering  fire  they  sustained,  dashed 
boldly  out  to  cfear  the  boundary 
hedge  of  its  dangerous  occupants, 
and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  drive  the 
dismounted  musketeers  back  upon 
their  supi>orts.  Ireton,  fearing  a 
panic,  which  might  endanger  his 
whole  left,  ordered  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  to  their  assistance;  and 
Bupert's  eagle  eye  spying  the  flank 
movement  at  a  glance,  tiie  Prince 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  advanc- 
ing his  whole  wing  at  a  gallop,  gave 
the  word  to  '  Charge !' 

The  Boyalist  trumpets  ring  out 
merrily  as  the  best  blood  of  man 
and  horse  in  England  comes  swee]^- 
ing  down  the  slope.  There  is 
Bupert,  with  his  snort  red  doak 
floating  on  the  breeze,  three  horses' 
lengths  in  front  of  Britain's  proudest 
chivalry,  waving  his  sword  above 
his  head,  and  shouting  'Gk>d  and 
Queen  Mary ;'  '  For  the  !Eing !  for 
the  King!'  There  is  his  brother 
Maurice,  with  calm,^  indomitable 
energy  and  stem  knitted  brows; 
*ever  and  anon  glancing  warily  be- 
hind him  at  tiie  une  of  which,  even 
at  the  moment  of  contact^  he  hopes 
to  preserve  the  even  regularity. 
There  is  gentle  Northampton,  like 
a  Paladin  of  romance,  with  a  hero's 
arm,  a  lion's  heart,  and  a, woman's 
smile  upon  his  face.  There  is  fierce 
8ir  William  Yaughan,  grim  and  un- 
moved in  the  onset  of  battle  as  in 
the  manoeuvres  of  parade;  and  old 
Sir  Giles,  swayin|^  so  easily  to  the 
long  regular  stride  of  tbiat  good 
sorrel  horse,  the  property  of  one 
who  would  fain  have  been  on  him 
now — his  eye  sparkling  with  ddight 
and  a  cheerful  smile  curling  his 
moustaches  as  he  thinks  of  his  pet 

3;ade  behind  him,  and  chuckles  to 
ect  how  he  will  have  the  knaves 
through  a  stand  of  pikes  yet ;  for  he 
sees  the  grim ,  st^-headed  forest 
dark  and  lowering  between  the 
squadrons  of  the  enemy.  Every 
man  has  his  favourite  theory,  and 
Sir  Giles  holds  that  cavalry  pro- 


perly led  ought  to  Iveak  any  in^emr 
try  m  the  world.  He  is  spurring  to 
its  demonstration  even  now. 

Ireton  is  too  ^ood  an  officer  not 
to  rectify  his  mistake.  He  forms 
line. like  lightning,  and  advances  to 
meet  them;  but  the  Boyalists  are 
irresistible,  and  although  the  hill  is 
somewhat  against  them,  those  gal- 
lant horses  fail  not  in  their  pace, 
and  they  ride  down  the  wavering 
Boundheads  with  the  very  impetus 
of  their  charge. 

In  vain  Iroton  shouts  and  gesti* 
culates  and  curses,  Puritan  though 
he  be,  both  loud  and  deep.  A 
pistol-ehot  disables  his  bridle  arm» 
and  a  sabro-cut  slashes  his  brave 
stem  face.  'God  with  usT  gasps 
the  General — for  the  rebels,  too, 
have  their  battle-word — and  he 
cleaves  the  last  assailant  to  the 
brisket:  but  he  is  faint  and  ex- 
hausted, and  his  share  of  the  battle 
is  well  nigh  lost.  Through  and 
through  the  Boundhead  horse  ride 
the  maddened  Cavaliers,  shouting, 
striking,  spurring  wildly  on«  everr 
heart  afire  to  foUow  to  the  death 
where  the  short  red  doak  flashes 
like  a  tongue  of  flame  through  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  the  encounter. 

But  the  torrent  is  checked — ^the 
tide  is  turned  at  last.  Sir  Giles 
Allonby,  catching  sight  of  Effing- 
ham's regiment,  calm  and  immov- 
able like  a  rock  amongst  the  break* 
ers,  shouts  to  his  men  to  follow  him« 
and  makes  a  furious  dash  at  tha 
enemy.  Another  voice,  clear  and 
j^  as  a  trumpet-blast,  rings  above 
the  confusion  of  the  m4lSe. 

*  Steady,  men  1 — ^form  four  deep ! 
Advance  your  pikes! — stand  to 
your  pikes !'  are  the  Colonel's  con- 
fident orders;  and  the  resolute 
veterans  he  commands  know  only 
too  well  that,  if  once  broken,  they 
have  nothing  to  hope  for.  They 
have  met  Prince  Bupert  before  :  so 
they  set  their  teeth  and  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  fierce  and 
grim,  like  the  old  '  Die-hards'  they 
are.  The  wet  ditches  and  yieldini^r 
nature  of  the  ground,  sapped  by 
springs  of  running  wato*,  destroy  the 
impetus  of  Sir  uiles's  charge,  and 
the  fiery  old  soldier  can  but  reach 
his  enemy  at  a  trot.  Nevertheless^ 
so. good  is  the  sorrel,  so  resolute  his 
rider,  and  so  well  backed  up  by  a 
fewof  his  gallant  followers,  that  the 
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old  kniglit,  staskiBg  nmdly  ngiitsad 
left,  foroes  ids  way  oompleteiy 
through  the  front  nmk  cf  the  pike- 
men,  and  only  fimik  kimBeli  mh- 
honed  and  bleeding  in  the  Teiy 
midst  of  the  enemy,  when  it  is  too 
kte  to  do  aught  but  meet  the  death 
he  has  so  long  tempted,  feariess  and 
VBriinnking,  like  a  man. 

A  dozen  pike-heads  are  flashing 
round  the  prostrate  OavaEer;  a 
docen  faces  with  the  awful  exprefr- 
non,  not  of  anger,  but  of  stem,  piti- 
less hatred,  are  bending  their  biows 
ind  setting  their  teeth  icx  the 
death-thmst,  when  Effingham's  arm 
strikes  vp  the  weapons,  and  Effing- 
ham's voice  interposes  to  the  rescue. 
'  Quarter,  my  lads,'  exclaims  the 
colonel.  '  For  diame,  men ! — spare 
his  grey  head.    He  is  my  father !' 

If  erer  falsehood  counted  to  the 
credit  side  of  man's  account,  surely 
this  one  did ;  imd  it  speaks  well  for 
Effingham's  control  orer  his  men 
and  their  affection  to  Ids  person, 
tittt  even  at  such  an  appefu  they 
eonld  roare  a  foe  red-4uuided. 

'SirGiles,'  whispered  the  Colonel, 
'with  me  tou  are  safe.  Yovr 
wounds  i^aU  be  looked  to.  You 
are  my  pneoaer,  but  I  will  answer 
for  voor  Kfe  with  my  own.  We 
shallBtand  our  ground  here,  IthiiiJk;' 
then  added  in  a  loader  tone  to  a 
sergeant, '  Catch  that  sorrel  horse  1 
'Tis  the  best  charger  in  England, 
and  I  would  not  aught  should  befal 
him  for  Humphrey's  dear  old  sake !' 
Sir  Oiles  sat  ruefully  on  the 
nonnd,  and  uttered  not  a  w(»-d,  for 
he  was  pondering  deeply.  He  was 
woonded  in  two  (^aces,  and  the 
hkx>d  streamed  down  his  white 
hides  and  beard,  but  of  this  he 
seemed  ntterly  nneonscious.  At 
last  he  spoke,  in  the  thoughtful  tone 
of  a  man  who  balances  ^Sdpros  and 
cow  of  some  knotty  argument : — 

'It  was  those  wet  ditches  that 
did  it,'  ^uoth  die  old  Cavalinr, 
with  a  sigh.  'They  broke  our 
stride  and  so  disordered  us ;  other- 
wise, if  we'd  eome  in  at  a  gallop,  I 
still  maintain  we  should  have  gone 
through  r 

The  chedc  sustained  by  Sir  Giles's 
brigade  had  meantimie  somewhat 
damped  the  anceess  of  the  lU^alist 
wing.  Half  the  horses  were  blown, 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  oavaliT 
it  is  impoasUde  to  sustain  tibbe  em« 


oicQcy  of  a  diarge  for  any  length* 
ened  period.  Some  horses  tire 
sooner  than  others ;  men  get  excited 
and  maddened ;  some  go  too  fiuv— 
others  have  had  enough ; — all  w&^ 
rate.  And  that  which,  half  a  mile 
back,  was  an  irresistible  and  well* 
ordered  onset,  becomes  a  mere  aim- 
less  and  undisciplined  rush,  like  a 
scatter  of  beads  when  the  string 
breaks. 

Ere  finpert  had  reached  the 
baggage  nnder  Naselrjr  village,  he 
found  himself  accompanied  by  scarce 
half  his  force.  The  oaggage  guard, 
entrenched  behind  their  waggons, 
met  him  widi  a  dropping  fire.  They 
presented  a  resolute  and  formidabiie 
firont;  the  example  of  their  com* 
rades  encouraged  them  to  resistance, 
and  their  defences  and  position  ren- 
dered them  a  dangbrous  enemy  for 
blown  and  disordered  cavalry  to 
attack.  The  Prince  summoned 
them  to  surrender. 

From  the  centre  of  his  fortress 
rose  the  grim  reply,  in  Bartlett's 
loud  fearless  tones — 

'  God  with  us  I  Make  ready, 
men,  and  fire  a  volley  I' 

A  few  Cavalier  saddles  were 
emptied.  The  Prince  knew  weU 
that  he  had  gone  too  far.  With 
voioe  and  gesture  he  strove  to  rally 
his  followers,  who  had  now  got 
completely  *  out  of  his  hand ;'  and 
wheeling  the  small  body  that  ho 
could  retain  in  his  command  rapidly 
along  the  eminence,  he  turned  to 
see  kow  fared  the  battle  in  the  plain 
bdow. 

i&upert  was  a  thorough  soldier. 
It  needed  no  second  glance  to 
satiafy  him  that  liie  day  was  indeed 
lost ;  and  that  all  he  ooold  now  do 
was  to  hasten  back  with  his  division 
on  the  centre,  where  the  Sling  Mm« 
self  commanded  in -person,  and  en- 
deavour to  cover^that  retreat  vrbaxAi. 
WBB  fast  degeneratixig  into  a  rout 

The  same  courage,  the  same  dash 
and  mettle  of  man  and  horse,  that 
had  demoralized  Prince  Hunert's 
division,  had,  when  temperea  by 
discipline,  crowned  the  Ironsides 
with  victory.  The  future  Protector, 
advancing  his  cavalry  by  alternate 
brigades,  and  retaining  a  strong  re* 
serve  to  turn  the  tide  in  the  evient 
of  any  unforeseen  catastr(^)he, 
moved  steadily  upon  the  left  wing 
(^  the  enemy  almost  at  the  saoiA 
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moment  that  the  corresponding 
onset  of  the  Eoyalists  sustainea 
its  first  check  from  the  grim  re- 
sistance of « Effingham's  pikemen; 
Cromwell's  thorough  familiarity 
with  cavalry  manoeuvres  enabled 
him  to  take  every  advantage  of  the 
ground,  and  his  leading  squadrons 
came  down  upon  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale's  division  with  the  force 
and  velocity  of  a  torrent.  Begard- 
less  of  a  withering  voUejr  from 
Carey's  musketeers,  placed  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bojjralist  cavalry,  he 
drove  the  latter  from  their  position, 
and  their  further  movements  being 
impeded  and  disordered  hj  the 
nature  of  the  ground  into  which  he 
had  forced  them — a  treacherous 
rabbit  warren  and  a  young  planta- 
tion—they fell  back  in  confusion 
upon  their  supports,  consisting  of 
two  regiments  of  North-country 
horse,  whom  they  carried  with  them 
to  the  rear,  despite  of  the  efforts 
and  entreaties  of  the  gallant  Sir 
Marmaduke  and  the  Yoricshire  offi- 
cers. Cromwell  saw  his  advantage, 
but  was  not  to  be  led  away  by  tiie 
brilliancy  of  his  success  into  a  de- 
parture from  those  tactics  which  he 
Lad  studied  so  long  and  so  effec- 
tually. Despatching  a  less  formi- 
dable brigade  in  pursuit,  he  kept 
the  Ironsides  welt  in  hand;  and 
perceiving  an  advance  of  the  King's 
centre,  already  checked  and  disor- 
dered by  the  heavy  fire  of  Fairfax's 
ordnance,  let  them  loose  upon  the 
.flank  of  ihe  Eoyalists  at  the  happy 
moment  when  their  cavalry  were 
wavering  and  their  infantry  deploy- 
ing into  line. 

I^ow  came  the  fiercest  of,  the 
carnage.  The  famous  '  Blue  Begi- 
ments,'  formii^  with  Lord  Bernard 
Stuart's  Life  Guards  the  flower  of 
the  King's  cavalry,  sustained  the 
charge  of  the  rebels  with  their  usual 
devoted  courage '  and  gallantry. 
Half  the  noblest  names  in  England 
were  striking  for  their  lives — ay, 
and  more  than  that,  their  honour 
and  their  order,  and  their  King! 
The  gentle  Norman  blood  was  flow- 
ing free  and  fast,  as  it  has  ever 
flowed  when  deeds  of  chivalry  and 
daring  have  been  required ;  but  the 
stubborn  Saxon  element  was  boiling 
too  in  the  veins  of  many  a  stalwart 
fireeman ;  and  those  iron-clad  war- 
riors, in  their  faith  and  their  en- 


thusiasm, and  the  flush  of  their 
success,  were  not  to  be  denied. 
Hand  to  hand  and  steel  to  steel,  it 
was  the  death-grapple  of  the  war  ; 
and  he  who  played  his  bold  stake  to 
win  a  kingdom  on  that  ghastly 
board  spared  not  his  own  person  in 
the  encounter.  Wherever  blows 
were  going  thickest,  there  was 
Cromwell's  square  form  and  waving 
arm ;  there  was  the  eagle  eye,  the 
loud  confident  voice,  the  cool  head, 
unmoved  and  resolute  on  the  field 
as  in  the  ^Council;  while  not  a 
lance's  length  behind  him,  smiting 
like  a  blacksmith  on  the  anvil,  ana 
pouring  with  every  blow  a  prophet's 
malediction  on  the  enemy  ne  struck 
to  earth,  Simeon  the  persecuted 
took  ample  vengeance  on  the  Boval- 
ists  for  the  imiumanity  of  their 
Star  Chamber  and  his  own  cruel 
mutilation. 

Like  all  non-combatants,  when 
his  blood  was  really  up  he  fought  as 
madly  as  a  Berserkar ;  and  many  a 
goodhr  warrior,  many  a  practised 
swordsman,  went  down  to  rise  no 
more  before  the  sweeping  arm  and 
the  deadly  thrust  of  him  who  repre- 
sented a  teacher  of  that  religion 
which  has  longsuffering  for  its 
foundation,  and  mercy  for  its  crown. 

And  now  the  Ironsides  are  almost 
upon  the  King's  centre,  where,  pale 
yet  firm,  the  monarch  rides  in  per- 
son, longing,  for  all  his  stately  de- 
meanour and  enforced  reserve,  to 
strike  in  amongst  the  fray.  With 
the  one  exception  of  his  father,  not 
a  Stuart  of  the  line  ever  shrank 
from  personal  danger;  and  had 
Charles's  moral  courage  been  equal 
to  his  physical,  the  grazier's  son  nad 
not  been  now  wiuiin  a  hundred 
paces,  stretching  with  bloody  grasp 
at  his  Crown. 

A  desperate  rally  is  made  by  the 
Cavaliers,  and  Colonel  St.  George, 
recognising  Cromwell,  deals  him 
such  a  sabre  stroke  on  the  helmet 
as  knocks  the  morion  from  his 
head  and  leaves  him  bare  and  de- 
fenceless, but  cool  and  courageous 
as  ever.  The  effect  upon  his  Iron- 
sides is  encouraging  rather  than  the 
reverse;  they  beueve  him  to  be 
under  the  especial  protection  of 
Heaven,  as  they  believe  themselves 
to  be  the  veritable  saints  that  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  A  reversion  they 
seem  well  content  to  fight  for  to  the 
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death;  the  enthusiastic  Simeon 
perceives  his  plight,  and  bringing 
nis  horse  alongside  of  him,  unfastens 
his  own  helmet  and  forces  it  on  his 
chief.  In  the  hurr^  Cromwell 
places  it  reversed  on  his  head,  and 
thus  armed,  fights  on  more  fiercely 
than  before.  Does  no  secret  sym- 
pathy tell  him  he  is  battling  over 
his  very  grave? — ^not  to-day,  bold 
unswerving  man ;  not  till  thou  hast 
fulfilled  thy  destiny,  and,  to  use 
ihine  own  language,  hast  '  purged 
the  threshing-floor  and  trodden  out 
the  wine-press,'  shalt  thou  lie  down 
on  Naseby  Field  to  take  thy  rest ! 

In  the  dead  of  night,  in  secresy 
and  apprehension,  shall  he  be 
brought  here  a^ain  who  was  once 
more  than  a  kmg;  and  the  man 
who  ruled  for  years  the  destinies  of 
England  shaU  be  buried  in  shame 
and  sorrow,  like  some  obscure  ma- 
lefactor, on  the  spot  where  the  grass 
grows  thick  and  tangled,  because  of 
the  crimson  rain  that  fell  so  heavily 
on  the  field  of  his  greatest  victory. 
And  Simeon,  bareheaded  and 
maddened,  fights  fiercely  on.  His 
devotion  costs  him  dear.  The 
goodly  headpiece  would  have  saved 
Bim  from  that  swinging  sabre-stroke 
that  lays  open  cheek  and  temple, 
and  deluges  neck  and  shoulder 
with  the  hot  red  stream.  His  arm 
flies  aimlessly  up,  and  the  sword 
drops  from  his  grasp.  The  battle 
swims  before  his  eyes  ere  they  seem 
to  darken  and  All  with  blood;  he 
reels  in  his  saddle;  he  is  down 
amongst  the  wounded  and  the  dying, 
and  his  horse  gallops  masterless  out 
of  the  miUe. 

And  now  Charles  sees  with  his 
own  eyes  that  all  is  lost.  His  right 
18  scattered  and  disordered.  Eupert 
is  returning  with  but  the  shattered 
remnants  of  his  glorious  force.  His 
left  is  swept  from  the  field  and  fly- 
infr  in.  hopeless  confusion  nearly  to 
Leicester.  His  centre  is  broken 
and  dismaved;  his  very  baggage 
miprotected  and  at  the  mercv  of 
the  enemy.  The  blood  of  a  king 
rises  for  the  eflbrt;  he  wiU  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  reserve 
and  make  one  desperate  struggle 
for  his  crown,  or  die  like  a  Stuart 
in  his  harness.  He  has  drawn  his 
royal  sword,  and  waves  his  last  de- 
voted remnant  on. 
'Od's  heart,  sirel'  exclaims  the 


Scottish  Earl  of  Camewath;  'will 
ye  go  upon  your  death  in  an  in- 
stant P'  and  turns  the  King's  bridle 
out  of  the  press.  Degenerate,  earl ! 
it  was  not  thus  thy  steel-clad  an- 
cestor backed  his  father's  great- 
^andsire  at  Flodden !  But  the  deed 
IS  done !  the  King  turns  round;  the 
rout  becomes  a  flight,  and,  save  the 
wounded  and  the  dead,  the  helpless 
women  and  the  dogged  prisoners, 
not  a  Eoyalist  is  left  upon  the 
fleld. 

Effingham's  regiment  of  Pikes 
has  ere  this  moved  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  plain.  When  Fairfax 
saw  and  seized  the  opportunity  to 
advance  his  whole  line,  the  Colonel 
moved  with  the  rest  .of  the  infantry 
in  support  of  a  large  caviUry  reserve, 
and  thus  reached  the  spot  the  King 
had  so  recently  quitted,  where  the 
fight  had  been  deadliest  and  the 
carnage  most  severe.  Marching  in 
close  column,  and  still  keeping  Sir 
Giles  and  the  sorrel  in  the  centrei 
of  his  Pikes,  Effingham  took  up  a 
position  where  the  dead  lay  thick 
m  heaps,  and  at  the  spot  from 
whence  the  track  of  the  distant 
fiight  might  be  marked  by  the  rising 
dust  ana  the  occasional  shots  fired 
by  the  pursuers,  he  placed  Sir  Giles 
once  more  upon  his  horse,  and  bade 
him  escape  in  the  confusion. 

The  old  Cavalier  grasped  hjm 
heartily  by  the  hand.  '  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  it  of  thee,  lad,' said  Sir 
Giles.  'I never  thought  much  of 
thee  after  thou  changed  sides ;  but 
faith !  thou'rt  a  good  lad  still,  I  see, 
though  thou  be'st  on  the  winning 
side,  and  a  murrain  to  it!  Well, 
well,  I've  lived  long  enough  when 
I've  seen  the  coil  of  to-day.  I 
wouldn't  care  to  be  there  with  many 
an  honest  feUow,'  pointing  to  a  heap 
of  corpses,  '  were't  not  for  Graced 
sake.' 

'  It  is  for  Grace's  sake,'  answered 
Effingham,  and  squeezing  him  by 
the  hand,  bade  him  ride  lor  his  life. 

Sir  Giles  turned  his  horse's  head, 
but  checked  him  for  one  last  word. 
'  I  think  I  could  have  broken  in, 
too,  lad,  if  I'd  come  up  at  a  gallop,' 
said  he,  argumentatively. 

In  another  minute  he  was  striding 
awav  amongst  pursuers  and  pur- 
sued over  the  plain. 

A  deep  groan  caused  Effingham 
to  start  as  he  looked  down.    Simeon 
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ky  dying  at  has  feet.  'Too>  Iste, 
mj  brother/  sasped  the  enthmiast, 
aa  the  ColoBel  propped  him  on  his 
knee,  and  strove  to  stanch  the 
gaping  death-wonnda.  'Fare  thee 
weli,  my  brother :  we  meet  no  more 
on  earth/  Then,  faintly  pushing 
away  the  flask  George  pressed  to 
his  lips,  and  pointing  to  a  dying  Ca- 
Talier,  mtormnred,  'If  thine  enemy 
thirst  gire  him  drink  /  and  so,  his 
features  setting  and  diarkening,  his 
lips  muttering  faint  words  and  texts 
or  Scripture,  in  whieh  George  canght 
&e'  accents   of  8elf-re^x>aeh   and 


T&gtet,  and  tlw  swfbl  emphasis  of 
fear  on  the  words,  'Whoso  sndtetk 
with  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword/  and  ^Blessed  are  the  mer- 
ciful, for  they  shall  obtain  mercy,' 
the  soul  of  the  oithusiast  passed 
to  its  account.  George  stood  and 
gaaed  mpon  the  ghaatly  harrest 
gathered  in  on  I^aseby  Fidd,  and 
not  for  the  first  time  a  shudder  of 
honor  seemed  to  chill  his  very  soul 
as  the  thought  swept  across  it, '  Can 
this  be  true  religion,  after  all  P — ^the 
religion  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  amongst  men  f* 


A  JOUKCTEY  ACBOSS  THE  FJELB. 


*  A  ^^  80  you  mean  to  cross  the 
-u.  Fjeld,  and  ish  down  the  TamiP 
Well ;  no  doubt  you'll  have  plenty 
of  sport,  but  you  will  be  oUiged  to 
lough  it.'  Of  course  we  snould 
have  to  rough  it ;  what  else  did  we 
expect ;  wlukt  else  had  we  brought 
our  tent  for,  our  idegant  service  of 
tin  plates  and  pewter  spoons^  and 
all  the  wonders  of  that  pocket  mu- 
seum, the  camp-kettle — not  to  men- 
tion certain  preparations  of  iaeffable 
▼irtue  from  the  repository  of  Fort- 
nnm  and  Mason. 

We  were  about  to  undertake  a 
journey  on  feot  across  the  northern 
extremity  of  that  high  table-land 
whieh  stretches  in  almost  unbroken 
desolation  throu|^  eleven  degrees 
of  latitude  from  Lindesnes  to  the 
19^orthCape.  Eumourhad  spoken 
of  a  great  river,  swarming  with 
salmon  of  fabulous  size,  which  rising 
in  the  central  mountains  of  East 
Finmark,  runs  from  south  to  north 
for  some  two  >  hundred  miles,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Norway 
and  BuBsia,  and  finds  its  home  at 
last  in  the  twilight  bosom  of  the 
Arctic  Sea.  A  long  way  to  go  for 
salmon  which  would  not,  if  caught, 
be  carried  home  to  England ;  an 
incredible  journey,  the  end  of  which 
was  the  pleasure  of  flogging  a  river 
with  line  of  treble  gut.  So  reasoned 
the  Norwegians,  a^  we  wrote  them 
down  a  simple  and  inqmsitive  folk. 
People  who  continually  offered  to 
buy  your  shoes,  to  enter  into  a 
mercantile  arrangement  to  deprive 
you  of  the  whole  of  your  stock  of 
fiiesi  to  swop  certain  valuable  native 


produce  for  your  pet  gun,  could  not 
be  supposed,  ssid  we,  to  appreciate 
an  Engnshman's  motives  m  travel- 
ling. We  flattnred  ourselves  we 
had  hidi  authority  for  thmking 
that  'Home-keeping  ymtJur  have 
ever  homd.y  wits/  ana  felt  rather 
inclined  to  psfcy  than  able  to  en- 
lighten the  many  inqiurers  why 
Englishmen  are  so  fond  of  roving. 
But  there  are  many  things  worth 
seeing  and  remembering  between 
Chnstiansand  and  the  North  Capo 
for  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  and 
above  all,  for  the  artist  and  sports- 
man; in  fact,  for  any  except  the 
mere  lounger,  who  may  more  easily 
combine  the  advantages  of  fcweign 
travel  with  the  amenities  of  Brituh 
civilization  by  a  trip  up  the  Bhine 
as  fer  as  Homburg  or  the  Baths. 
It  dievates  one  from  a  tourist  to  a 
traveller  to  have  ventared  beyond 
the  orbit  of  Murray,  and  to  nave 
passed  the  limit  of  the  Handbook- 
system  in  these  days  when  no  man 
can  be  a  Columbus  until  bdloons 
have  become  the  common  vehicles 
<^  locomotion. 

The  consohd^ry  sentence  quoted 
above,  the  sum  of  information  we 
could  glean  concerning  the  route, 
was  contributed  at  Bosekop,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Alten  Fjord,  in  which 
neighbourhood  the  roaming  Briton 
is  surprised  and  delighted  after  four 
days'  sail  within  the  Arctic  circle  to 
happen  on  a  little  colony  (^  ccmi- 
patnots,  most  of  them  ardent  dis- 
ciples of  the  fiy,  who  for  several 
seasons  past  have  rented  the  fishing 
of  the  Alten  river.    None  of  them. 
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howeyer,  had  been  to  the  Tsiia,  and 
little  was  known  with  certainty  of 
tiiat  mysterioTM  river.  In  fact,  the 
Fjeld  along  the  whole  length  of 
iforiand  and  Finmark  presents  a 
bfunier  whidi  effectoally  separates 
the  Norseinen  of  the  western  coast, 
with  its  network  o^  islands  and  in- 
lets, from  the  inhabitants,  mostly 
wanderingLapps,  of  those  vast  tracts 
whieh  slope  east  and  southwards  to 
the  Grdf  of  Bothnia.  As  there  are 
no  roads  the  travelling  is  done  en- 
tirely in  the  winter,  vmen  the  nni- 
Tersal  snow  smooths  over  aU  in- 
equalities, and  enables  the  Finn  to 
drive  with  his  rein-deer  and  sledge 
to  the  several  fairs  and  markets  at 
which  hia  far-goods  can  be  disposed 
of  to  the  Norwegian  and  Eussian 
merchants. 

It  was  now  near  the  end  of  Jxdy, 
and  the  weather  was  intensely  hot. 
There  are  few  things  that  give  a 
rader  shock  to  one's  geographical 
mreconceptions  than  the  cmnate  of 
finmark.  That  compact  theory 
which  would  make  it  colder  by  re- 
gular stages  the  farther  yon  go  from 
the  equator,  has  much  to  answer 
far,  in  belying  the  genial  spring  and 
warm  summer  of  mis  most  distant 
province  of  Norway.  We  found 
fields  df  grass  and  grain,  moors 
eovered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  moss 
and  berries,  currants  and  straw- 
berries growing  imtended  in  the 
woods,  and  wild  flowers  that  might 
be  the  envy  of  many  &  sunny 
southern  slope.  The  ilmrds  never 
fireeze,  except  those  to  the  eastward 
of  Yaranger,  Yadso  being  the  last 
harbour  uiat  remains  open  aU  the 
winter,  and  on  that  account  said  to 
be  greatly  coveted  by  Eussia.  This 
mildness  is  attributed  to  the  thaw- 
ing influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  brings  drift-wood  and  warm 
water  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as 
fa  as  the  dreary  stnmd  of  Spitz- 


lie  Finn  guide,  David— pray  call 
it  Dahveed,  for  the  mincing  meagre- 
itess  of  the  English  vowels  w^d 

Sno  means  give  an  adequate  idea 
his  importance — ^had  been  wait- 
ing about  the  house  several  hours. 
^^  had  been  summoned  the  |ve- 
TiooB  dav  from  his  summer  retreat 
among  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
A  few  pounds  of  sm<Mced  salmon, 
•towed  away  vdth  some  chips  of 


rein-deer  meat  and  a  couple  of  black 
loaves  in  the  capacious  bosom  of  his 
dress,  oomprised  his  provision  for 
the  journey.  He  was  a  grotesque 
little  fellow,  between  forty  and  mty 
years  old,  with  the  swagger  of  a 
TOuthM  giant,  and  clothed,  after 
his  kind,  in  a  Pesk.  This  is  a  gar- 
ment reaching  to  the  knee,  ma£  of 
rein-deer  skin,  with  the  hair  outside. 
It  is  put  on  by  slipping  it  over  the 
head,  and  tlien  bound  round  the 
waist  by  a  broad  leather  girdle, 
£rom  which  dangles  a  knife  of  all- 
work.  When  once  on  it  is  seldom 
taken  off  again,  as  it  serves  equally 
well  for  wiuking,  sleeping,  and  driv- 
ing ;  and  although  the  accumulation 
of  dirt  and  smell  in  a  Pesk  of  ad- 
vanced age  is  considerable,  this  is 
not  look^  upon  as  an  unbearable 
evil  by  the  uncivilized  or  natural 
man.  A  fur-rimmed  cap,  with  a 
four-eomered  baggy  top  of  scarlet 
eloth,  was  thrust  cbwn  up<m  his  un- 
kempt hair;  his  legs  were  encased 
in  s£n  leggings,  bald  with  use ;  and 
his  feet  were  shod  with  kamargas. 
These  are  a  kind  of  mocassin,  turn- 
ing up  in  a  peak  at  the  toe,  asoor 
structed,  as  aU  the  rest  of  the  dress 
is,  of  rein-deer  skin.  Instead  of 
stockings,  the  kamarga  is  stuffed 
with  senegrsBS  {Nf»rdu8  sMeta), 
which  gives  to  each  foot  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pudding  in  a  bag,  some- 
,what  swelled  in  the  boiling;  but 
being  warm  and  soft  to  the  sdLe, 
they  increase  the  endurance  without 
retarding  the  pace  of  the  itinerant 
CEdipus.  They  axe  fastened  by 
saily  coloured  bands,  wound  half  a 
aozea  times  round  the  ankle,  and 
terminating  in  a  jaunibr  tassel. 
Among  both  Lapps  and  Finns  the 
costume  of  the  two  sexes  is  alike, 
except  that  instead  of  the  cushioned 
cap,  the  head  of  the  female  im 
adorned  with  a  red*  cloth  cap  of 
tinsel  border,  fitting  tight  to  the 
skull,  tied  beneath  the  chin,  and 
surmounted  by  a  curved  crest,  which 
gives  it  a  resemblance  to  the  helmet 
of  Achilles.  Enowine  the  sinister 
fame  of  the  Fjeld-folk  for  sorcery, 
I  propitiated  our  future  leader  by  a 
bottle  of  pale  ale,  with  which  he 
seemed  much  softened,  and  con- 
tinued afterwards  to  address  me  as 
•  dear  man,'  ot  *  dear  friend,'  espe- 
cially when  he  had  a  favour  to  ask. 
The  rest  of  the  force  took  a  longer 
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time  to  get  ready.  We  had  hired 
three  horses  to  carry  the  baggage, 
and  these  had  to  be  caught  before 
they  could  be  used.  One  required 
shoeing,  an  operation  whicn  he 
seemed  inclinea  to  resent.  Like  all 
other  foreigners,  the  Norwegians 
consider  two  men  necessary  to  the 
shoeini^  of  one  horse — the  first  to 
hold  his  foot,  the  second  to  hammer 
the  nails,  while  six  are  not  too  many 
to  look  on.  But  the  grand  business 
of  the  day  was  the  packing.  The 
Norsemen  are  justly  fond  of  their 
good-tempered  active  little  ponies, 
and  their  tenderness  to  the  animal 
is  only  exceeded  by  their  clumsiness 
in  loading  him.  A  great  parade  was 
made  of  dividing  the  luf^gage  into 
small  parcels,  of  weighing  them 
separately  and  collectively,  and 
acHusting  them  with  sage  impar- 
tiality in  the  frames  of  open  wicker- 
work  which  hung  on  each  side  of 
the  horse's  back.  Yet  after  all,  the 
most  business-like  of  our  packages 
was  the  pair  of  canvas  saadle-bags 
which  we  had  conveyed  with  us 
from  England.  The  first  beast  of 
burden  being  declared  ready,  was 
launched  accordingly,  and  within 
ten  vards  contrived  to  run  foul  of  a 
stack  of  timber  and  successfully 
capsize  his  freight.  I  know  he  did 
it  on  purpose,  and  a  far-sighted 
manoBUvre  it  was,  for  on  re-inspect- 
ing our  stock  and  retrencning 
wherever  it  was  possible — we  had 
bound  each  other  beforehand  to  a 
limited  number  of  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, there  being  a  great  temptation 
to  smuggle  in  a  white  shirt  or  two— 
the  vote  was  passed  to  have  an 
additional  horse.  After  a  time  the 
steed  was  caught,  brought,  and 
loaded,  and  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon we  started  with  all  our  im- 
pedimenta. The  train  fell  directly 
mto  Indian  file  or  the  npdfiara 
fashion  of  marching,  I  and  my  com- 
rade bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  first  two  miles  lay  through  a 
forest,  whose  roof  protected  us  from 
the  sun,  while  its  long  arcades  were 
filled  with  the  rich  incense  of  fir 
and  pine.  Of  these  trees  we  do  not 
find  many  further  north,  birch  and 
willow  being  the  only  species  that 
thrive  in  a  mgher  latitude.  On  the 
left  hand  were  spread  out  the  shining 
levels  of  theAlten  Fjord,  alive  with 
acres  of  sey  or  coal-fish,  whose  ranks 


were  so  crowded  that  they  deemed 
to  be  pushing  the  topmost  layer  out 
of  water.  Above  them  hovered  a 
perfect  snowstorm  of  sea-birds,  one 
of  which  would  swoop  down  from 
time  to  time  on  the  ill-starred  fisli^ 
amid  the  screams  and  cheers  and 
wrangling  of  i\f  companions.  As 
far  as  Alton  Gaard,  the  residence  of 
the  Boman-catholic  priest,  there  is 
a  very  good  road  which  terminates 
abruptly  in  the  river. 

It  was  rather  soon  to  unpack,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  as  the 
slender  barks,  in  shape  between  a 
canoe  and  a  Shannon-cot,  that  lay 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  were  not 
capable  of  carrying  a  horse.  While 
the  imloading  went  on,  a  Quain  man 
and  two  damsels  emerged  from  a 
neig[hbouring  hut,  one  of  whom 
ferried  us  across.  Behind  us  we 
towed  a  couple  of  horses,  sneezing 
and  looking  half  frightened  and 
half  pleased  at  the  fun:  however, 
they  made  straight  for  the  i;rass  on 
landing,  and  began  to  eat  as  if  the 
bath  had  whetted  their  appetite.  A 
second  boat  brought  David  and  the 
other  quadrupeds,  and  two  trips 
more  landed  the  luggage.  Amr 
leaving  the  river  we  entered  a  birch 
wood,  and  following  the  windings 
of  a  narrow  path,  reached  a  torrent 
spanned  by  a  bridge  of  timber.  A 
Norwegian  cottage,  with  a  mill, 
stood  on  the  other  side  in  a  nook 
sheltered  by  overhanging  rocks. 
This  was  the  last  setter  or  outlying 
farmhouse,  and  being  now  about  to 
leave  the  haunts  of  men,  we  grate- 
fully accepted  the  hospitality  of  the 
Sonde's  wife,  who  brought  us  milk 
and  cakes  and  other  delicacies.  The 
cattle  in  the  mean  time  were  making 
the  most  of  the  halt,  by  cropping 
the  rich  grass  and  laying  in  a  store 
for  the  journey.  Befreshment  over, 
the  cases  that  would  draggle  were 
rearranged,  the  proper  balance  was 
restored  between  the  ham  on  one 
side  and  the  keg  of  biscuits  on  the 
other,  and  means  taken  to  preserve 
imanimity  between  the  camp-kettle 
and  the  powder  magazine. 

Amid  eries  of  'lykkelig  reise,* 
'  pleasant  journey  to  you,'  from  the 
family  at  the  farm,  we  set  out  again, 
and  conmienced  ascending  at  once. 
The  path  soon  disappeared,  and  we 
had  to  make  our  way  over  stones  of 
most  inconvenient  shape  and  size. 
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cemented  together  with  moss  which 
concealed  the  most  dangerous  ankle- 
traps.  Frequently  large  trees  lay 
across  our  course,  but  after  a  tune 
we  conceiyed  a  just  contempt  for 
those  phantom  oarricades,  as  we 
found  tnat  they  generally  crombled 
like  mummies  at  ^e  touch.  The 
tough  live  birches  were  a  much 
greater  annoyance,  as  they  seldom 
let  the  loads  go  by  without  endea- 
Tooring  to  detain  them,  especially 
the  boxes  containing  the  fishing- 
rods,  for  which  possibly  they  had  a 
^ling  of  kindred.  As  we  ascended 
the  ground  became  more  precipitous 
and  the  scenery  more  extensiye. 
From  one  rocky  brow  we  could 
trace  the  winding  of  the  Tver  Ely 
for  many  miles  along  a  wooded  yal- 
ley  from  whence  it  mrst  issued  from 
the  defts  of  the  hills.  Beneath  us 
on  many  leyels  still  lakes  lay  glis- 
tening :  on  some  of  the  nearer  ones 
could  be  descried  the  wake  of  water- 
fowl, but  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
make  out  their  species.  Behind  we 
saw  the  green  strip  through  which 
we  had  climbed,  the  low  lands  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Alten  which  still 
looked  proyokingly  near,  the  fir- 
dothed  promontoiy  ending  at  Ely 
bakken,  and  the  Fjord  stretching 
northwest  by  walls  of  rock  and  grey 
craggy  headlands  towards  the  open 
waters  of  the  ocean.  High  aboye 
in  the  deep  blue  was  poised  an  eagle, 
BO  motionless  that  he  must  haye 
been  making  obseryations  requiring 
the^  greatest  nicety  on  the  country 
which  lay  like  a  inap  beneath  him. 
He  was  too  far  up  for  us  to  disturb 
his  serene  contemplation,  and  so  we 
passed  on.  The  trees  now  became 
more  scattered,  and  winding  around 
a  cliff  we  came  upon  the  first  patch 
of ^  snow.  After  the  uphill  work 
this  was  a  most  refreshing  sight. 

•Why  shouldn't  we  haye  some 
load  punch  P'  exclaimed  Harry, 
wiping  his  brow. 

*0h,  hj  all  means,  if  you  can 
make  it  with  snow,  Irish.' 

'  I  can  easily  get  at  the  cognac, 
the  lemons,  and  tne  sugar,'  pursued 
my  sanguine  friend,  'and  what  more 
is  wanted  for  a  brew  P' 

The  ingredients  were  produced 
and  the  beyerage  made,  which  proyed 
excellent,  and  had  none  of  the  ill- 
effects  that  mifht  haye  ensued  from 
leddessly  imbibing  neat  snow. 

Toil.  LZ.  NO.  CCCLYI. 


We  had  seen  the  last  of  th6 
Western  sea;  we  had  scaled  the 
barrier  and  entered  on  the  lone 
region  of  the  Field.  Viewed  by 
imaginatiye  dwellers  in  the  low 
lan£i,  this  mountain  rampart  con- 
cealed a  fairy  land  behind  it. 
Mellowed  by  distance  it  seemed 
the  wall  of  Paradise ;  but  if  so,  I 
can  yentore  to  say  the  Eden  lies  not 
on  the  upper  side.  Fold  upon  fold 
of  dreary  brown  moorland  stretched 
away  beneath  a  low  sky  before  and 
around,  until  there  seemed  to  be  no 
end  to  it ;  and  far,  far  away  rose  a 
line  of  blue  hiUs  streaked  and  capped 
with  white,  but  neyer  a  tree,  and 
the  grass  dry  and  reedy,  lean  blades 
that  grew  by  sufferance.  And  this 
was  really  the  chosen  realm  of 
Asathor  and  Odin,  the  home  of 
Trolds  andElyes  and  Ogres,  and  all 
•  the  gruesome  spectres  named  in 
the  dark  mythology  of  Scaudinayia. 
They  need  haye  been  of  sterner 
mood  than  that  other  dynasty  who 
boasted  to  be  from  Joye  and  had 
Olympian  houses,  albeit  both  alike 
showed  adiyine  indifierence  totom- 
fort  and  cultiyation.  Our  trusty 
Finn,  swinging  along  at  hiis  im- 
perturbable three  mues  an  hour, 
was  a  fitting  Mercury  to  this  land 
of  fable.  Mtev  all,  it  wasn't  such 
bad  trayelling,  and  now  that  all  was 
bare  to  the  horizon,  we  could  yen- 
ture  to  stray  a  little  in  search  of 
the  yentriloquist  ployer  that  were 
calling  from  all  quarters.  After 
missing  a  couple,  I  began  to  join  in 
the  misgiyin^  of  the  poet  that  they, 
like  the  cut^oo,  were  not  indeed 
birds,  but  only  a  wandering  yoice : 
their  wailing  was  sad  enough  for 
souls  in  pain;  but  the  third  shot  re- 
proyed  my  scepticism  and  helped 
to  make  proyision  for  the  larder. 

*  How  in  the  world  do  those  Finn 
fellows  find  their  way  across  these 
idle  deserts  P'  I  was  tempted  to  ask 
on  seeing  our  train  wheeling  off  at  a 
sharp  angle  without  any  perceptible 
reason, 

'  Well,  the  features  of  the  landskip 
are  somewhat  monotonous,'  said  my 
companion,  scanning  the  expanse. 
'  I  suppose,  howeyer,  they  haye  some 
landmarks.  Perhaps  those  great 
boulders  to  the  right  serye  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  signposts  :  thev 
don't  appear  to  be  useful  for  much 
else  up  nere.* 
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^I  faaye  read  that  the  natiyes 
know  by  the  lichen  on  the  rocks 
which  way  the  prevailing  wind 
blows,  ana  calculate  the  points  of 
tiie  compass  from  that/  said  I,  en- 
deavouring to  be  philosophical. 

*  Don't  you  think  it  more  likely/ 
said  Hany,  '  that  living  so  near  Uie 
North  Pole  they  have  imbibed  some 
of  the  properties  of  the  loadstone, 
and  act  as  their  own  compasses  P' 

For  fear  of  an  argument  I  pre- 
tended to  acquiesce  in  this  crude 
theory,  but  nevertheless  stole  off 
to  inspect  the  stones  in  question. 
They  were  masses  of  gneiss  that 
suggested  the  friction  of  glaciers 
long  ages  ago,  but  gave  no  in- 
formation wim  respect  to  the  route. 
To  my  eyes  the  lichen  on  them  grew 
anyhow.  They  might  have  be«i  the 
Bauta  Six>ne  of  some  hero  gone  to 
Valhalla,  but  I  looked  in  vain  for 
any  Bane  on  their  blank  faces. 

'  Holloa !  there's  (me  of  the  horses 
down/  said  Harry,  pointing  to  the 
group  some  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead; 
and  sure  enough  Mustang,  as  they 
oallefl  him,  had  dropped  under  his 
load.  I  was  filled  with  compassion 
at  first,  but  seeing  that  there  was  a 
greener  patch  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  spot  he  had  chosen  for 
tumbling,  and  remembering  his  cun- 
ning at  the  start  when  his  burden 
disagreed  with  him,  I  concluded  at 
once  that  this  was  a  mere  ruse  of 
1^  wily  animal,  who  was  quite  as 
strong  as  the  rest  of  his  four-footed  . 
companions.  As  it  was  now  nearly 
ten  o'clock,  we  determined  to  halt 
and  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  sa- 
gacity. The  beasts  were  no  sooner 
unloaded  than  they  made  ofi*  to  the 
grassy  bottom,  through  which  ran  a 
snow-bom  rivulet  fringed  with  low 
willow  bushes.  David  and  his  com- 
panions, two  men  and  a  boy  attached 
to  the  horses,  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
ducing their  stores,  which  they  ate 
on  the  bleak  hill-side  where  the 
stoppage  took  place.  Oar  pre- 
parations for  the  bivouac  were  more 
elaborate. 

*  Of  course  you'll  go  in  for  a  hot 
supper,'  suggested  Harry,  while  we 
were  lifting  the  saddle-ba^s  off. 

*  With  pleasure,'  I  replied ;  *  not 
that  I  see  much  fuel  to  cook  it 
withaL' 

*  How,  then,  shall  we  prove  our 
superiority  over  the  barbarian  F'  said 


he,  jealous  of  his  attainments  in  the 
cooking  art.  '  If  we  can't  have  a 
warm  collation  in  the  wilderness^ 
one  mi^t  as  well  have  been  a  bom 
Finn.  Besides,  I  perceive  some  old 
stumps  of  trees  down  in  the  h(^ow 
ycmder.'  Visions  of  a  festive  board 
instead  of  a  passover  of  black  bread 
and  goats'-milk  cheese  devoured 
apart  quickened  our  activity.  We 
chose  a  snug  spot  near  the  brook, 
and  collecting  there  a  heap  of 
heather  and  dr^  branches,  soon  had 
a  bright  blazing  fire.  The  eatables 
were  then  produced — sausages,  port- 
able soup,  and  biscuits,  and  my  in- 
genious friend  was  soon  busy  with 
a  frying-pan,  while  I  performed  the 
less  responsible  office  of  stirring  the 
soup.  Our  men,  meanwhile,  had 
thrown  thems^ves,  as  their  manner 
is,  face  downward  on  the  ground, 
.  and  with  caps  pulled  down  and 
collars  pulled  up,  were  endeavouring 
to  get  a  comfortable  nap.  I  was 
searching  about  lower  down  the  hill 
for  wood  when  I  was  recalled  by 
the  announcement,  '  Supper  is 
ready.'  This  cut  short  my  loraging, 
and  we  were  soon  comfortably  seated 
on  our  rugs  beside  the  fire  enjoying 
an  excellent  repast.  Then  followed 
a  pipe  and  a  long  chat,  of  bygone 
scenes,  and  travels  together  in  other 
lands ;  of  old  college  friends  scat- 
tered *  like  leaves  in  wintry  weather/ 
some  in  India,  called  by  their  fate 
to  be  '  competition  Wallahs  /  some 
lounging  at  home  after  a  campaign 
in  the  Crimea;  some,  alas!  still 
mouldering  on  thatbleakChersonese ; 
and  some  who  would  well  like  to  be 
with  us  now. 

It  was  past  midnight,  the  sun  had 
set  for  us,  but  the  clouds  were  still 
red.  The  attendants  having  been 
attracted  by  the  fire  were  snoring 
within  a  few  paces  of  us,  and  the 
concert  was  completed  by  the  mur- 
mur of  the  brook,  and  the  tinkling 
of  the  horses'  bells  as  they  grazed 
in  the  hollow  below.  Not  feeling 
sleepy,  I  tried  to  sketch  the  scene. 
By  the  time  I  had  finished,  the  cattle 
had  grazed  their  way  up  to  us ;  and 
the  Finn,  awakening  from  hia 
slumbers,  arose  and  shook  himself, 
looked  at  the  sky,  and  hinted  that 
we  might  as  well  prepare  to  start. 
The  horses  were  soon  caught,  and 
their  different  burdens  assigned  to 
them.     Experience  had  taught  us 
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to  put  eadli  tlui^  into  its  proper 

1>lace,  so  that  the  job  did  not  take 
(Mig  this  time.  It  was  somewhat 
alarming  to  find  that  the  arsenical 
soap  which  we  had  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  bird-skins 
had  escaped  from  its  jar,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  become  familiar 
with  the  oomia^ssed  vegetables,  but 
we  relegated  the  sly  poison  to  the 
other  pannier  before  any  mischief 
was  done. 

'£j«re  Ven,'  said  David^  who 
was  proud  of  his  Norwegian, '  dear 
friend,  may  we  have  "en  leeten 
MsfanappeP'"  'Polite  aavage,'  an- 
swered the  dear  friend,  *  of  course 
you  shall,  as  the  momii^  air  is 
Hither  fresh,  and  it  may  do  you 
good.  Call  the  other  men,  and  they 
shall  have  a  nipper  each.'  The 
horn  cup  was  brought  out,  and 
filled  from  the  little  keg  with  glass 
ends,  which  has  been  the  puz^e  of 
so  many  Norwegians  during  our 
travels.  When  it  was  discovered 
on  board  the  steamer,  the  first  im- 
pression alwavs  was  that  it  was  a 
t^escope,  and  the  inquirer  would 
Uit  it  to  his  eye.  No  remarkable 
optical  result  following,  the  expezi- 
nentalist  would  turn  his  attention 
to  Hie  smell.  '  Brandtviin,'  beyond 
a  doubt.  On  this  discovery  the 
theoretical  would  decide  tliat  it 
must  be  a  spirit  level ;  the  practical 
put,  that  it  contained  something  to 
drink.  But  the  inevitable  questions 
followed,  '  How  much  does  it  cost  P 
Will  you  sell  it  for  an  ort  ?*  Having 
our  own  use  for  the  barrel,  and 
being,  moreover,  somewhat  piqued 
at  the  offer  of  tenpence  for  what 
eost  more  than  ten  times  as  much, 
although  one  bidder  was  willing  to 
throw  a  score  of  lucifer  match  boxes 
into  the  biurgain,  we  were  obliged 
to  state  that  we  were  not  iu  that 
line,  in  fact,  not  kjobmsend  or  huck- 
sters at  all. 

The  Fjeld  is  not  so  black  as  they 
paint  it,  thought  we,  as  we  set  off 
in  the  fresh  morning  to  circumvent 
some  ducks  which  we  espied  sailing 
about  on  a  tarn  some  distance  out 
of  our  line  of  march.  The  sun  re- 
turned before  the  clouds  had  lost 
their  glow—'  the  lights  of  sunset 
and  of  sunrise  mixed  in  that  brief 
nighty'  and  as  long  as  the  air  re- 
mained cod  nothing  could  be  more 
enjoyable.      Presently,     however. 


the  effects  of  straggling,  the  want 
of  sleep,  and  the  sun's  heat,  began 
to  tell,  and  instead  of  following  the 
summer  snipe  and  plover,  we  <Mily 
accommodated  them  with  a  shot 
when  they  became  more  than  ordi- 
narily pressing,  and  stopped  to 
drink  at  the  water-courses  more 
often  than  was  ccmsistent  wi^  brisk 
marching.  By  this  means  we  lost 
sight  of  our  company,  and  for  an 
Jiour  had  to  steer  bygutes.  The 
country  presented  a  succession  of 
broad  undulating  hills,  varied  by 
swampy  hollows  and  small  lakes. 
The  sfcpes  were  covered  with  a 
coarse  vegetation,  but  the  tops  ajul 
high  fiats  were  guiltless  of  any  kind 
of  verdure.  Sometimes  we  had  to 
walk  over  nlaius  floored  with  small 
sharp-edgea  stones,  sometimes 
along  mues  of  natural  causeway, 
raised  above  the  surrounding  levd, 
and  ending  in  a  most  sudden  and 
purposeless  manner.  The  compo- 
sition of  these  embankments  was  of 
doughy  eaith,  that  looked  as  if  it 
had  run,  after  the  manner  of  the 
mortar  tanks  which  masons  make, 
and  was  only  partially  set.  Innu- 
merable stones  and  splinters  of  rook 
were  stuck  in  it,  li£:e  plums  in  a 
pudding,  and  the  whole  mass  seemed 
to  be  in  process  of  hardening.  Al- 
together  this  vast  plateau  had  a 
forlorn,  naked,  half-finished  air. 
But  nature  could  not  be  expected 
to  clothe  her  work  until  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  this  comer  of  the  globe 
is  likely  to  be  postponed  indefinitely;, 
for  before  the  ground  has  time  to 
recover  from  the  meltrog  of  last 
year,  comes  the  snow  again,  and 
leaves  it  where  it  was  before.  To  a 
tired  tramper  this  kind  of  country 
is  tedious,  for  he  constantly  expects, 
a  change  of  prospect  from  tibte  next 
ridge,  and  having  gained  it,  is  con- 
stantly disappointed  by  seeing  one* 
precisely  similar  in  front.  It  was 
with  no  slight  pleasure  that  we 
descried  from  one  of  these  heights 
our  train,  which  had  apparently 
come  to  a  halt.  We  hastened  on, 
and  found  them  resting  in  a  small 
valley  containing  a  sprinkling  of 
grass,  which  from  a  distance  looked 
Eke  a  green  doth  spread  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  area  of  rein-deer 
moss.  Our  exultation  was  soon 
cut  short.  The  mosquitoes,  which 
hitherto  had  troubled  us  only  by 
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dozens,  increased  with  the  heat  of 
ihe  day  to  thousands.  Every  one  in 
the  vast  host  being  his  own  trum- 
peter, the  welkin  resounded  with 
their  martial  music.  Veils,  coat- 
coUars,  and  gloves  were  an  insuffi- 
cient shield  against  these  free  lances. 
We  exchanged  our  English  shoot- 
ing-boots tor  kamar^as,  as  being 
more  easy  for  walking,  and  by 
tying  the  ankle-bands  over  our 
trousers,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
tiny  foe  from  crawling  up  our  legs. 
Notwithstanding  this  uiey  managed 
to  pierce  our  knees  and  elbows 
through  every  covering,  and  crept 
up  and  down  the  seams  of  our 
gloves,  probing  each  particular 
needle-hole  with  a  tact  and  perse- 
verance worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
How  they  contrive  to  subsist  when 
there  are  no  warm-blooded  victims 
about,  is  a  question  for  the  schools 
of  natural  science.  Nature  cer- 
tainly does  not  supply  them  with  a 
human  sacrifice  every  summer. 
With  their  fi,  fe,  fum,  they  soon 
smelt  the  blood  of  an  Englishman, 
and  relished  it  as  an  unusual  dainty. 
The  cannibals !  The  news  of  our 
coming  was  soon  bruited  abroad, 
and  they  gathered  to  the  carnage 
from  the  neaven  above  and  the 
earth  beneath.  We  lighted  a  fire, 
but  were  driven  from  it  bv  superio- 
rity of  numbers,  and  unable  to  cook, 
retreated  under  our  nets,  content 
with  the  impromptu  bread  and 
dieese. 

After  a  rest  of  six  hours,  during 
which  we  had  verjr  little  sleep,  we 
set  out  again.  This  stage  was  not 
a  lively  one.  Sidge  after  ridge  of 
monotonous  waste^it  seemed  as  if 
we  had  passed  the  confines  of  the 
habitable  world,  and  strayed  into 
an  odd  comer  of  chaos,  adapted  for 
nothing  particular.  Instead  of  the 
cheerfm  life  and  vegetation  of  the 
lower  world,  nothing  throve  in  this 
realm  of  Beelzebub  but  venomous 
flies,  and  a  leprous  grey  scurf  of 
lichen  coating  the  spongy  ground 
and  dead  stones.  We  Ixudged 
grimly  on,  relieving  our  feelings  at 
intervals  by  wallowing  in  a  snow 
drift  for  the  behoof  of  our  perse- 
cutors. It  was  sufficiently  irritating 
to  behold  the  swarm  rise  up  again 
after  one  of  these  sudden  rolls,  and 
fall  into  order  as  if  they  des{)ised 
our  clumsy  stratagemi  and  continue 


to  dog  us  like  a  ghastly  shadow. 
Late  in  the  day  we  came  upon  some 
broken  ground,  covered  knee-high 
with  a  shrub  resembling  the  goose- 
berry-bush of  our  native  isle,  but 
without  thorns.  This  is  the  dwarf 
birch  (Betula  nana)  which  grows 
plentifully  over  the  Fjeld,  except  in 
the    desolate    region    which   lies 

Shest,  and  together  with  the 
lows  which  fringe  the  water- 
courses, provides  food  and  covert 
for  the  Byper  or  Norwegian  ptar- 
migan. Descending  through  the 
green  tangled  mat  woven  by  this 

Elant,  we  descried  our  party  stationed 
eside  a  river,  in  a  meadow  partially 
inclosed  by  a  fence  of  slanting 
stakes.  Many  years  ago — for  the 
pahsade  was  rotten  now — ^it  had 
oeen  an  encampment  of  nomad 
Finns,  and  the  circle  which  they 
had  enclosed  was  grown  over  with 
rich  green  grass.  I  left  my  com- 
panion behind  laying  great  wait  for 
a  pair  of  Ger-falcons  that  were 
hovering  about  the  place.  He  came 
up  presently  carrying  the  male  bird; 
tiiie  other  nad  made  off:  luckily  it 
wasn't  much  ent  about,  and  was 
therefore  carefclly  put  away  for 
preserving.  While  i  performed  the 
duties  of  Caliban  in  getting  fiiel  and 
mddng  a  fire,  Hairy  was  engaged 
in  plucking  a  brace  of  plover,  which, 
when  neatly  trussed  on  skewers 
whittled  for  the  occasion,  looked 
tempting  enough.  The  harpies, 
however,  drove  us  from  our  antici- 
pated banquet,  and  all  we  could  do 
for  the  present  was  to  consume  our 
tables,  as  lulus  did  on  a  similar 
occasion.  A  portion  of  compressed 
vegetables  was  put  into  the  sauce- 
pan and  left  to  simmer  over  the  fire 
while  we  tried  to  snatch  a  few  hours' 
sleep.  I  may  have  dreamed,  but  I 
did  not  sleep  a  wink :  the  incessant 
worry  heui  made  me  too  feverish. 
I  lay  and  watched  the  creatures 
with  a  painful  fascination  as  they 
kept  darting  their  lon^  trunks  down 
through  every  mesh,  m  the  hope  of 
reaching  my  face  or  hands.  Grim 
little  demons  they  were,  with  hump- 
backs and  brown  fur  tippets,  long 
ungraceful  limbs,  grey  ringed  trunks, 
and  a  malignant  eieam  in  their  eyes, 
the  index  of  their  fierce  nature. 
About  three  in  the  morning,  the 
hostile  troops  being  benumbed  with 
cold,  if  not  less  numerous,  my  com- 
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panion  called  out  firom  his  lair, 
'  Dash,  I  vote  we  get  up  and  make 
some  breakfast;  I  can't  sleep  for 
these  deyils.'  Dash  signified  his 
acquiescence,  and  both  got  up,  re- 
plenished the  fire,  and  with  reckless 
nardihood  proceeded  with  the  cook- 
ing. The  birds  when  served  up 
looked  like  pictures,  and  with  a  good 
cup  of  tea  had  the  double  efiect  of 
raising  our  spirits  and  abating  our 
appetites.  The  dry,  unpromising 
mottled  cake  which  we  had  put  in 
water  before  the  retreat,  had  in- 
creased to  such  a  bulk  as  to  fill  the 
pot.  The  several  plants  had  re- 
sumed their  original  shape,  hue,  and 
bouquet.  Wrinkled  beans,  shrunk 
peas,  and  wizened  carrots  had 
swelled  into  the  smooth  circum- 
ference of  lusty  yegetablehood ; 
celery  stars  dawned  on  the  horizon 
of  the  pot,  among  the  darker  green 
of  resuscitated  cabbages.  To  com- 
plete the  miracle,  we  disbursed  a 
cupfuU  of  the  savoury  mess  to  each 
of  the  attendants,  and  had  still 
enough  to  satisfy  our  own  wants. 
Thus  recruited,  and  snatching  a  dip 
in  the  stream,  we  felt  able  to  face  the 
toils  of  the  wilderness  once  more. 

The  sun  rose  behind  a  thick  mist, 
and  until  he  struggled  through  and 
the  vapours  disappeared  we  nad  a 
jovial  time  of  it.  The  land  continued 
to  be  ragged  and  uneven.  Our  eyes 
were  refreshed  by  the  shiny  green 
of  the  dwarf  birch,  a  pleasinc^ 
exchange  for  desolation  viewed 
through  a  8tu%  veil,  a  medium 
which  made  evenr  object  look  omi- 
nous and  blue,  in  al)a8in  high  up 
between  the  hills  we  came  upon  a 
Idee,  of  uncertain  size  from  its  fur- 
ther end  being  hidden  by  the  mist. 
Among  the  rushes  we  discovered 
five  ducks,  and  having  free  use  of 
our  arms  and  eyes  during  this  truce 
we  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  of 
catering  for  the  pot.  I  stole  round 
to  the  other  side,  while  Harry 
stationed  himself  so  as  to  get  them 
between  us.  They  saw  our  ap- 
proach, but  being  perfectly  im- 
educated  ducks  swam  about  in  per- 
plexity without  taking  fiight  until 
1  got  within  range,  when  I  fired. 
Four  got  up,  two  of  whom  fell  to 
the  second  barrel,  the  other  two 
escaping.  Patience  supplied  the 
want  of  a  retriever.  After  waiting 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  wind  and 


wave  had  drifted  them  to  my  feet. 
My  friend  meanwhile  had  ^one  for- 
ward to  keep  the  guide  in  sight,  and 
was  telegraphing  from  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence.  In  the  rugged 
ravines,  which  alternated  with  tracts 
of  bog  where  the  tufted  cotton  rush 
had  planted  its  small  white  fiag,  we 
found  numberless  plover.  As  these 
birds  settled  confidently  and  con- 
spicuously on  the  summits  of  the 
stones,  we  seldom  waited  for  them 
to  ^et  up,  regarding  them  as 
provisions. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  we 
forded  a  river  running  southwards 
between  two  high  stony  banks. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  tributary 
of  the  iKarasjok,  rising  among  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Youriez  Dudder,  a 
high  mountain  half  way  between 
Alten  and  Assibakti,  which  was  our 
landmark  during  a  great  part  of  the 
journey.  Judging  from  the  multi- 
tude of  names  on  the  map,  one 
might  be  seduced  into  believing  this 
to  be  quite  a  cosy  neighbourhood, 
with  lots  of  society,  with  a  town 
here  and  a  village  there,  and  a 
farmhouse  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 
But  alas!  on  reaching  our  morning's 
horizon  we  find  them  to  be  mere 
names.  The  '  joks '  and  *  dudders ' 
and  "javres'  that  so  plentifuUy 
people  the  Fjeld  are  like  the  cities 
of  the  mirage — they  subside  into 
stream  and  lake  and  mountain.  We 
were  now  more  than  sixty  miles  from 
any  human  habitation,  looking  east 
and  west;  but  a  traveller  so  dis- 
posed might  have  taken  a  line  south, 
without  meeting  anything  to  remind 
him  of  men,  other  than  an  occa- 
sional Lapp  establishment,  for  seven 
hundred  miles.  The  Finns  who 
live  in  the  country  N.E.  of  Tromso 
and  the  Tomea,  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  Lapps,  idthough  both  are 
nomadic  in  their  tastes.  They  are 
said  to  be  an  earlier  immigration 
from  the  cradle  of  nations  eastward 
of  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  Lapps 
haunt  the  high  land  south  of  the 
Tomea,  between  Norway  and 
Sweden,  seldom  descending  below 
the  level  of  the  rein-deer  moss,  and 
range  as  far  as  Drontheim.  The 
former  are  much  finer  men,  with 
more  energy  and  intellect,  and 
where  they  have  settled,  chiefly 
near  the  mouths  of  the  large  salmon 
rivers,  their  log  houses  are  more 
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oommodioas  and  well  kept  than  the 
exaggerated  ant->hill8  in  which  the 
Lapp  patriarch  and  his  family  de- 
light to  burrow.  Therein-deer  is  to 
the  Lapp  what  the  pig  ia  to  the 
Lnshman,  only  having  no  rent  to 
pay  they  can  afibrd  the  luxury  of  a 
carriage,  which  the  rein-deer  draws 
orer  me  snow.  The  herd  to  which 
a  Lapp  family  appertains  numbers, 
on  an  ayerage,  tnree  hundred  head. 
In  the  summer  season  they  wear 
Telvet  on  their  horns  and  change 
their  coats,  during  which  operation, 
being  at  the  same  time  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  our  old  acquaintances 
the  mosquitoes, they  lookveryseedy, 
and  so  do  their  masters — the  Lapps, 
that  is  to  say,  who  reaUy  spend 
their  lives  in  waiting  on  the  inferior 
animal.  But  in  the  winter,  I  am 
told,  both  master  and  man  are  as 
brisk  as  bees.  In  features  the 
Finns  are  more  like  the  Norwedans, 
while  the  Lapps  have  flat  faces, 
diminutive  figures,  and  Tartar  eyes. 
They  are  accounted  honest,  although 
fond  of  silver  ornaments  and 
money,  which  they  bury  for  safety, 
and  forgetting  in  some  cases  to 
transmit  the  secret  of  its  locality, 
they  leave  to  their  descendants  a 
legacy  of  poverty  and  a  tradition. 
Tne  language  of  both  races  is  kin- 
dred, probably  the  same,  but  dis- 
guised by  differences  of  dialect  and 
pronunciation.  Both  belong  to  the 
Turanian  family  of  languages.  The 
only  books  one  meets  with  are  the 
Propagation  Society's  Bibles,  which 
those  who  can  read  interpret  by  the 
light  of  nature.  The  religious  sect 
which  claims  them  at  present  are 
the  Lutherans,  who  have  a  church  at 
£arasjok,  where  a  priest  resides 
during  half  the  year.  There  is 
another  Lutheran  parish  at  Polmak 
on  the  Tana;  but  all  the  Finns 
Eussian  subjects  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  their  creed  depend- 
ing on  their  geography. 

Among  the  patches  of  birch  and 
juniper  we  shot  someEyper  {Tetrao 
lagopiis),  the  first  we  had  seen. 
These  were  the  Fjeld-ryper,  which 
differ  from  the  skov,  or  wood-ryper, 
in  being  grey  with  white  wings, 
while  the  other  species  have  white 
wings  and  bodies  of  a  bright  grouse- 
colour. 

Through  watching  for  some  ducks 
on  a  large  lake  that  we  had  to  pass 


on  the  right,  and  having  made  a 
long  detour  to  secure  my  booty,  I 
was  left  behind  by  the  rest  of  the 
party.  I  might  have  sojourned  in 
that  bad  neighbourhood  until  the 
Kttle  vampires  had  sucked  my  body 
dry,  if  Harry  had  not  considerately 
oome  back  to  look  for  me.  After 
long  wandering  I  thought  I  heard 
a  whistle:  that  pipe  never  was 
piped  by  a  bird.  It  was  a  long 
single  note,  which  according  to  our 
code  of  signals,  meant  *  Where  are 
youP*  I  replied  in  the  same 
language,  sinking  the  oxytone  of 
interrogation,  'Here  I  am,'  and 
made  for  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
Two  notes  invited  me  to  *Come 
here.*  Three  to  'hasten,'  while  a 
*  merry  call  with  variations,'  inti- 
mated that  it  was  '  all  right.' 

The  noon  halt  this  day  was  on  a 
■lope  covered  with  brushwood  and 
coarse  grass,  among  which  peeped 
out  here  and  there  several  little 
flowers  that  I  scarcely  hoped  to 
greet  in  this  remote  region.  There 
was  the  pretty  blue  gentian,  the 
wild  veronica,  the  white  trientalis 
Europoea,  and  the  branching  saxi- 
fraga,  all  vying  to  make  the  most  of 
their  brief  summer.  Prickly  plants 
are  rarely  met  with  in  Norway,  and 
gorse  is  known  to  have  been  hailed 
by  the  Swedish  naturalist  as  a  ten- 
der and  beautiful  exotic.  Further 
north,  in  the  valley  through  which 
the  Tana  runs  over  sand  that 
sparkles  like  gold  dust  in  the  sun, 
we  shall  come  upon  many  a  fairy 
terrace,  cushioned  with  rich  wild 
thyme,  and  decked  with  hundreds 
of  graceful  harebells.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  four  wild  rein-deer  were 
descried  about  a  mile  off*— one  of 
them  a  white  one.  They  stood  to 
gaze  at  our  train  winding  down  the 
hillside,  but  dissatisfied  with  our 
appearance  they  contemptuously 
tossed  their  heads  and  made  on. 
We  were  not  in  a  condition  to  fol- 
low them;  indeed  it  would  have 
taken  very  expert  stalking  to  surprise 
these  wild  denizens  of  the  Fjeld, 
considering  the  small  amount  of 
covert  there  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Acheron  was  the  name  we  gave 
to  the  river  by  which  we  lay  that 
night,  not  without  a  transparent 
classical  allusion  to* the  woes  that 
await,  the  luckless   wight  who  is 
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forced  to  dre&m  a  midsmnmer  night 
upou  its  banks.  Not  that  ike  river 
was  black  or  otherwise  infernal ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  clearest  water 
glided  over  its  stony  bed  beneath 
a  green  sloping  bank,  whose  upper 
p^ts  were  covered  knee-high  with 
oirch.  But  it  was  so  haunted  bv 
mosquitoes  that  I  shudder  to  think 
oi  the  bivouac  there.  However, 
we  made  a  cup  ofLtea,  which  is  more 
refreshing  than  any  other  drink, 
and  were  then  forced  to  retire, 
severely  wounded.  Necessity,  the 
mother  of  invention*  on  this  occasion 
gave  birth  to  a  small  but  commo* 
dious  lodging.  It  united  the  roomi- 
ness of  a  four-poster  with  the 
lightness  of  a  tent-bed,  and,  best  of 
ally  was  mosquito  proof.  Under  a 
fhune  of  sticks  I  arranged  my  tea 
things,  encased  myself  in  a  night 
suit  of  waterproof  to  keep  out  the 
dewB,  laid  down  one  of  our  miscel- 
lan€»ous  parcels  for  a  pillow,  and 
having  cast  a  mosquito  net  over  all, 
made  it  taut  with  heavy  stones  at 
the  sides.  My  tormentors,  except 
the  victims  inside  the  fortress,  all  of 
whose  heads  I  eventually  punched, 
could  do  no  further  harm  than  hiss 
at  me  through  the  skylights  of  my 
many-windowed  house.  The  he- 
aiders  were  mustered  in  great  force 
when  I  awoke,  and  all  were  abso- 
lutely delirious  with  anger  at  their 
exclusion.  They  closed  on  me  as 
soon  as  I  emerged  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning.  And  therefore  in  haste 
we  packed  up,  so  dismayed  that  no 
wora  was  said  of  breakfast;  but 
sullenly,  with  muffled  heads  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  we  got  the  beasts 
in  motion  and  began  to  ascend.  On 
the  height  a  cool  breeze  came  to  our 
aid,  and  effectually  thinned  the 
enemy's  ranks.  Some  ]»:e<npitous 
ground  that  the  horses  could  not 
eross  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
resting  for  half  an  hour,  while 
David  went  forward  to  find  an 
aecessible  route.  This  I  emploved 
in  taking  a  bath  in  a  rocky  brook — 
no  bad  substitute  for  the  matutinal 
tab,  which  languid  young  gentle- 
men were  having  iced  when  I  left 
England.  I  fancied  that  immersion 
in  cold  water  rendered  the  bites  less 
irritable,  besides  being  a  more 
pleasant  specific  than  lar,  butter, 
mrd,  almond  oil,  or  even  glycerine. 
*1  suppose   this  is   what  they 


meant  by  roughing  it,'  grumbled 
Harry,  breaking  silence  for  the 
first  time,  in  place  of  his  wonted 
morning  carol  of  '  La  ci  darem  la 
mano,'  or  a  pathetic  'addio'  to 
Leonora,  emulous  of  Giuglini. 

*  Yes.  I  can't  conceive  anything 
much  more  wearing,'  said  I  in 
earnest;  '  it's  enough  to  make  one's 
hair  turn  white.  I  wonder  how 
long  this  style  of  worry  is  going  to 
last.  Of  course  they  11  return  to 
the  charge  as  soon  as  the  wind 
drops.  I  wish  we  were  well  off 
this  wretched  Fjeld.  It  must  be 
better  when  we  get  down  into  the 
low  country.  If  they  are  as  thick 
on  the  river,  we  shall  have  to  take 
to  our  boats  and  drop  down  to  the 
sea  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  leave  the 
fish  to  the  Finns.' 

As  David  had  said  it  was  possible 
to  reach  the  dwellings  of  his 
countrymen  to-day,  it  was  resolved 
to  make  a  brief  midday  halt,  and 
press  on  without  loss  of  time.  A 
fair  stock  of  game  was  dangling 
from  Eomsdal's  back,  and  we  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  cooking  some 
of  it.  It  wanted  a  day  or  two  of 
the  first  of  August,  and  most  of  the 
ryper  got  up  singly;  but  as  the 
broods  generally  were  quite  old 
enough  to  be  weaned,  we  thought 
ours^ves  justified  by  circumstances 
in  shooting  the  old  birds.  And  now 
we  began  to  speculate  on  the  kind 
of  night-quarters  we  were  likely  to 
get.  Owing  to  the  limited  medium 
of  communication  between  ourselves 
and  David— Norsk  being  a  foreign 
language  to  aU  three — it  was  dim- 
cult  to  make  out  with  precision 
where  we  should  eventually  turn 
up.  !Earas}ok  we  were  bound  for, 
and  that  was  the  first  inhabited 
place  we  expected  to  reach.  But 
the  ingenious  Finn,  in  a  fit  of  ety- 
mology, starting  from  the  premiss 
that  '  jok '  means  a  river,  went  on 
to  explain  that  there  were  two 
Karasjoks,  a  summer  residence  and 
a  winter  one,  while  to  tie  the  tangle, 
the  name  of  Assibakti  appeared 
on  the  Karasjok  river  in  this 
quarter.  A  place  with  such  a  name 
aid  not  promise  much  accommodar 
tion  for  man  and  beast,  certainly  no 
choice  of  hotels,  and  we  made  up 
our  minds  for  a  night  in  the  bosom 
of  a  nomad  family,  being  not  averse 
to  take  the  chance  of  domestic  ver- 
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min  as  the  lesser  of  two  eyils. 
Dayid,  who  felt  like  MacGregor 
when  his  foot  was  on  his  native 
heath,  dwelt  with  patriotic  compla- 
cency on  the  fact  that  this  was 
Finmark — and  here  he  pointed  to 
the  unproductive  domains  of  his 
Ugrian  ancestors— that  there  were 
no  Norwegians  here  —  that  we 
should  find  a  land  flowing  with  oat- 
meal, flat  bread  (Finn  cakes  he  called 
them),  with  sour  milk,  and  butter, 
and  might  possibly  procure  boats 
for  our  projected  expedition  down 
to  the  sea. 

During  a  long  plod  across  a  fenny 
tract,  about  the  size  of  an  average 
English  county,  I  coached  up  some 
Finsk  words  from  the  guide,  who 
seemed  not  a  little  proud  to  And 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  teacher. 
Eschewing  the  complimentary 
phrases  otLe  Parleur  and  the  con- 
versational manuals  as  formal,  and 
omitting  all  introductory  remarks 
on  the  weather  as  supernuous — ^the 
numerals  as  far  as  ten,  ^es,  no,  and 
three  questions  respectmg  the  hire 
of  a  boat,  composed  the  substance 
of  this  very  elementary  lecture.  MUe 
after  mile  of  flat  was  left  behind 
while  Vouriez  Dudder  seemed 
still  to  hang  over  our  backs,  and  the 
mountain  brink  in  front  to  become 
no  nearer.  At  last,  quite  suddenly, 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  top  of  a 
high  bank  fronting  the  east,  and 
saw  below  us  a  string  of  lakes  in 
the  bosom  of  a  wide  valley,  whose 
opposite  side  was  covered  with  trees 
— actual  trees — full-grown  birches, 
Harry  declared  them  to  be,  after  a 
deliberate  survey  through  his  opera- 
glass.  Passing  down  a  gulley  where 
the  last  patch  of  snow  was  fast 
melting  into  a  clear  brimming  rivu- 
let, we  crossed  a  bog,  forded  a  river, 
and  entered  the  wood. 

The  exchange  from  the  open 
country  was  but  a  dubious  gain. 
In  addition  to  our  old  enemies,  who 
lounged  along  at  our  pace,  as  if  loco- 
motion cost  them  no  effort,  or  in- 
sulted us  by  riding  on  our  heads, 
backs,  and  shoulders,  we  had  now 
to  struggle  through  a  closely-grown 
wood,  with  the  usual  obstacles  of 
rough  stones,  scandalous  roots,  re- 
coiling twigs,  and  opposing  trunks. 
There  was  no  longer  any  dearth  of 
vegetation.  The  ground  in  most 
places   was   covered  deep  with  a 


luxuriant  undergrowth  of  dwarf 
birch,  very  pret^  to  the  -eye,  but 
tiresome  to  wade  through,  while  the 
moister  spots  produced  besides  bil- 
berries, a  crop  of  delicious  molte- 
bser,  a  iruit  much  used  in  Norway, 
both  fresh  and  preserved.  It  is  like 
a  yeUow  mulberry  growing  among 
geranium  leaves,  and  rejoices  in  the 
technical  name  of  JRuous  chamas* 
mams.  From  an»open  pateh  form- 
ing the  bald  crown  of  a  hill,  we  dis- 
covered a  lake  enbosomed  in  the 
perpetual  birch  forests,  by  its  shape 
ana  islands  reminding  one  of  Win- 
dermere. It  was  somewhere  on  this 
water,  David  informed  us,  that  the 
Assibaktians  were  out  on  a  fishing 
expedition,  the  village  itself  being 
left  in  the  occupation  of  the  women. 
This  lake  had  a  dull  and  sombre 
look,  as  if  some  ancient  race  slept 
an  enchanted  sleep  beneath  its  dark 
waves.  I  should  have  expected  to 
cateh  in  it  golden  fish,  who  would 
immediately  open  a  conversation 
with  their  captor,  and  proceed  to 
detail  the  story  of  their  wrongs, 
ending  with  a  formal  protest  against 
the  use  of  the  frying-pan.  This  is, 
however,  a  mere  mncy,  not  war- 
ranted by  fact.  If  there  had  been 
anything  uncanny  about  the  mere, 
David  would  certainly  have  men- 
tioned it.  Passing  the  fresh  spore 
of  a  bear,  in  a  deep  dell  overgrown 
with  biomebffir  and  hemlock,  which 
umbelliferous  vegetable  Bruin  uses 
as  a  salad  with  his  autumnal  repast 
of  raw  cow,  for  I  had  lain  out  long 
nights  on  the  wateh  for  autumn 
bears  too  many  times  to  be  fooled 
again,  we  came  upon  the  vestiges  of 
a  path.  As  we  were  incredulous  at 
the  first,  so  no  sooner  had  we  ac- 
cepted the  notion  that  it  was  a  path, 
than  we  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  march  was  finished.  But 
this  was  equivalent  to  holloaing  be- 
fore you  get  out  of  the  wood,  which 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors solemnly  warns  us  never  to 
do.  We  had  wedged  our  way  down 
amo]^  the  trees,  untiL  we  stood  on 
a  cliffoverhanging  a  river,  which  to 
our  entire  discomfiture  was  too  deep 
to  ford.  After  so  much  walking  it 
went  against  the  grain  to  turn  back, 
but  there  was  no  other  remedy,  and 
up  we  scrambled  again.  David, 
wno  for  once  was  evidently  astray, 
now  tried  another  tack;   and   the 
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result  was  that  about  one  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards,  we  beheld  our 
best  horse  floundering  in  a  quag- 
mire, and  the  tent,  beds,  gun-cases, 
and  other  articles  wrecked  among 
the  Bpon^  islands  of  that  treache- 
rous archipelago.  It  was  enough  to 
make  a  saint  cr^r.  I  sat  down  with 
forced  resignation,  and  wondered 
what  deity  would  come  to  the 
rescoe,  and  in  what  kind  of  machine. 
The  sun  blazing  overhead  infused 
fresh  venom  into  the  mosquitoes, 
who  proceeded  to  take  an  ungene- 
rous advantage  of  our  position.  The 
poor  horses  suffered  most,  on  whom 
they  clustered  so  thickly  that  a 
smart  pat  left  the  print  of  your  hand 
marked  in  dead  bodies.  The  boy 
was  tugging  at  his  hair,  and  weeping 
with  an  abandonment  almost  Orien- 
tal His  two  compatriots,  usually 
impassive  as  stones,  were  raised  to 
an^  abuse  of  each  other,  of  the 
guide,  of  the  path  that  was  no  path 
after  all,  and  of  the  slemme  myg^'^ 
the  ill-behaved  midges. 

'Hard  lines,  mate,'  exclaimed  a 
muffled  voice  from  behind.  There 
was  no  denying  this  oracular  asser- 
tion of  the  veiled  prophet. 

Id  the  midst  of  this  great  strait  I 
saw  three  creatures  in  an  outlandish 
but  picturesque  dress  bound  from 
rock  to  rock  until  they  stood  at  gaze 
about  a  dozen  yards  from  us,  when 
I  perceived  that  they  were  two 
Finsk  girls  and  a  boy  belonging  to 
the  tribe  that  were  fishing  in  the 
lake,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
unwonted  sound  of  voices.  Stand- 
ing in  not  ungraceful  attitudes  on 
the  rock  ledges,  they  looked  like  the 
quaint  spirits  that  wait  on  Oberon, 
although  a  trifle  more  elvish  and 
weird-like  than  the  slim  fairies  who 
trip  it  among  the  pasteboard  preci- 
pices of  the  Haymarket  and  Lyceum. 
David  challenged  them  in  his  own 
sonorous  dialect,  and  the  forms 
answered  with  animated  gestures 
and  pointing  of  the  hands.  As  I 
canght  the  wondering  eye  of  one  of 
them,  I  read  that  they  were  not 
malicious,  and  began  to  thank  heaven 
for  sending  the  good  people  to  help 
ns  in  our  need.  They  pointed  out 
the  firm  ground;  the  norses  pre- 
sently emerged,  and  we  came  down 
upon  a  fording  place.  Then  the  two 
girls  skimmed  off  in  a  canoe  across 
the  lake,  probably  to  announce  to 


their  friends  the  unexpected  arrivals. 
Once  sirfely  over  the  river  our  atten- 
dants immediately  unpacked,  ate 
tlieir  meal,  and  turned  over  on  their 
bellies  to  sleep. 

*  I  don't  vote  we  stop  here,  at  any 
rate ;  what  do  you  say,  Harry  P' 

'  Oh !  I  say  eo  on ;  our  bones 
woidd  be  picked  clean  in  half  an 
hour  if  we  stayed  here.  The  men  can 
have  their  nap  and  foUow  with  the 
baggage,  and  we'll  make  David  lead 
us  to  the  village.  It  can't  be  very 
much  further.' 

Three  more  hours  passed,  never- 
theless, before  we  espied  through 
an  opening  in  the  forest,  in  which 
tall pmes  had  now  taken  theplace of 
birches,  the  valley  of  the  K!arasjok 
lying  below  us.  A  broad  river 
wound  along  between  sandy  islands 
and  shelving  banks,  on  its  way  to 
join  the  Anarjok,  thence,  under  the 
name  of  Tana,  to  pour  their  mingled 
waters  into  the  most  easterly  of  the 
three  great  Fjords  that  indent  the 
northern  coast.  For  a  long  time  we 
could  discover  no  signs  of  human 
habitation.  From  the  river  to  the 
rampart  of  cliff  that  bounded  the 
valley  on  the  eastern  side,  the  limit 
of  a  still  larger  Fjeld,  and  up  and 
down  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  one  unbroken  wood.  Following 
David  down  the  steep  path,  with 
more  than  voluntary  agility,  we 
came  upon  a  meadow  where  a  herd 
of  cows  were  pasturing  under  the 
care  of  a  brace  of  Finsk  boys.  A 
few  hundred  yards  further  on  we 
reached  a  cluster  of  log-houses  of  a 
much  more  advanced  style  of  archi- 
tecture than  the  circular-vaulted 
houses  of  the  Lapps.  This  was  Assi- 
bakti.  Karasjok  Marken  lay  two 
Norsk  miles  further  down  the  river. 
Besides  the  dwellings  there  were 
severed  outhouses,  raised  on  stone 
foundations  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  scaffolds  supported  on  tall 
poles  for  stacking  hay,  and  a  crane 
of  Titanic  height  for  drawing  water 
out  of  a  well  in  the  centre ;  the 
whole  area  of  a  few  acres  being 
separated  from  the  surrounding 
forest  by  the  national  palisade  of 
slanting  stakes.  The  scene  put  one 
in  mind  of  the  Indian  villages  de- 
scribed by  American  novelists  ;  the 
squaws  and  cluldren  left  at  home, 
the  braves  out  fishing;  while  the 
cradles,  like  shortened  canoes,  in 
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whieh.  babies  were  encased  up  to 
the  eyes,  the  kamargas  like  mo- 
cassins, the  knives,  belts,  and  axes, 
might  well  have  formed  part  of  the 
household  furniture  of  a  Mohawk 
or  Ojibbeway.  In  personal  appear- 
ance the  Finns  of  this  district,  with 
their  long  hair  and  moustaches,  are 
not  unlike  the  ancient  Britons,  ao- 
eording  to  the  popular  conception 
of  our  respected  progenitors.  Bat 
although  of  mixea  morab,  they  are 
not  a  bloodthirsty  race ;  they  keep 
the  majority  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  subsist  mainly  on  fish. 

The  women  gathered  m  a  crowd 
around  David,  asking  him  a  thou- 
sand questions  about  us.  During  a 
pause  in  the  chattering,  I  inquired 
where  we  could  lie  until  the  bag- 
gage came  up.  He  consulted  an 
old  woman,  who,  after  a  long  parley, 
led  us  into  the  paddock,  and  pointed 
to  one  of  the  lofts  for  storing  rein- 
deer skins,  of  which  she  opened  the 
door.  We  mounted  the  short  ladder, 
put  our  guns  inside,  and  crept  in 
after  them.  But  even  in  that  dark 
vault  the  ubiquitous  mosquitoes 
were  already  humming  an  exultant 
hymn  over  the  anticipated  feast. 
Although  very  tired,  we  were  still 
more  hungry,  and  I  applied  for 
some  bread  and  milk.  I^esently  a 
flat,  shallow  pail  of  the  latter,  and 
a  huge  disc  of  oatmeal  bread,  ap- 
peared, which  we  worried  in  silence. 
Two  drains  emptied  the  pail,  and 
two  more  a  second. 

*Well,  Harry,  what's  your  opi- 
nion of  our  prospects  now  P'  said  I, 
as  soon  as  my  tongue  was  at  leisure. 

*  I  think  that  we're  jolly  well  in 
for  it,'  replied  he,  *  and  I  be^n  to 
wish  we'd  never  heard  of  the  Tana. 
Here  we  are,  unable  to  speak  six 
words  of  the  language,  that  howling 
wilderness  behind,  and  two  hundred 
miles  between  us  and  the  sea.' 

Certainly  things  were  not  looking 
up.  David  would  depart  as  soon  as 
he  had  received  his  pay,  and  we 
should  be  left  to  our  own  resources ; 
we  were  not  sure  that  we  could  get 
boats  or  men,  and  we  firmly  believed 
that  not  an  inch  of  habitable  space 
between  Assibakti  and  the  Nord- 
kyn  was  free  from  the  pestilent 
mosquitoes.  We  spread  a  couch  of 
rein-deer  skins  upon  the  boards  of 
our  cage,  and  with  these  reflections 
we  fell  asleep. 


I  was  startled  back  into  the  pre- 
sent by  David's  voice  at  the  trap- 
door, announcing  that  the  borses 
were  arrived,  and  we  crawled  out 
into  the  solemn  half-light  of  the 
morning.  The  baggage  lay  in  a 
dark  heap  on  the  river  bank,  with 
the  men  like  sad  ghosts  crouching 
beside  it.  Feeling  rather  cold,  we 
thought  we  might  as  well  go  into 
the  house  of  our  Finsk  bostess,  and 
setting  aside  ^e  leathery  smell  that 
pervaded  the  place,  we  found  them 
very  comfortable  quarters.  We 
ventured  to  unveil,  finding  there 
were  not  many  mosquitoes  inside, 
and  in  five  mmutes  we  were  o[uite 
at  home  in  the  Finn  family  circle^ 
playing  with  infant  savages,  talking 
by  signs,  and  imbibing  hot  coffee 
tempered  with  candied  sugar  and 
exc^ent  cream.  It  was  a  log 
mansion,  containing  a  single  apart- 
ment, about  twenty-five  feet  square, 
with  a  large  stone  chimney  and  fire- 
place in  one  comer.  It  was  par- 
tially lighted  by  the  flame  of  a 
wood-fire,  which  gradually  revealed 
the  recumbent  forms  of  nine  natives, 
differing  in  size,  and  I  suppose  also 
in  age  and  gender.  They  were 
sleeping  on  couches  oi  birch  twigs, 
laid  to  tha  depth  of  a  foot,  in  pens 
or  stalls,  partitioned  off  from  the 
centre  space  by  beams  running 
along  the  floor,  parallel  with  two 
sides  of  the  apartment.  Besides 
these  there  were  astir  to  receive  us 
an  old  grandmother  and  two  young 
women,  one  with  a  baby.  This  they 
called  an  English  baby,  whieh  I 
would  fain  suppose  was  a  compli- 
mentary fiction  in  honour  of  us,  on 
learning  from  David  that  we  were 
Englishmen.  In  a  similar  strain  of 
politeness  or  policy,  they  omitted 
no  opportunity  or  abusing  their 
Bussian  kinsfolk  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  'Slem  Kail 
Buss,'  said  Amoot,  who  subse- 
quently became  our  interpreter, 
'Bad  fellows,  those  Bussians ;'  and 
then  he  would  go  on  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  war  in  the  Xrim. 

We  sat  here  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  had  almost  forgotten  our  an- 
noyances past  and  to  come,  when 
four  stalwart  Finns  entered.  We 
greeted  tiiem  with  a  nod,  and  ike 
usual  curt  insular  recognition  of 
'Howd'yedoP'  to  which  they  replied 
by  a  stare.     Their  greeting  with 
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David  was  more  comme  il  faut. 
AdraQcmg  each  in  turn,  they  stood 
with  their  right  shoulder  touching 
his  left.  The  saluting  pair  then 
raised  each  an  arm  benind  the 
other's  back  until  it  encircled  his 
friend's  waist ;  and  during  this 
mimic  embrace  they  repeated  the 


words  '  Booris,  Booris/  dwelling  on 
the  'Boo'  in  a  tone  of  afifectionatd 
sympathy.  With  these  men  we 
bargained  that  they  should  accom- 
pany us  for  a  month  down  the 
river,  with  two  boats.  And  so 
terminated  our  journey  over  the 
Field. 

J.  Y.  S. 


SWOED    AND    GOWN. 
BY  THE  AUTHOE  OF  *GUT  LIVUfGSTOirE.* 


Chaptbb  XIII. 


T  AM  almost  ashamed  to  confess 
'■■  how  deeply  the  scene  she  had 
witnessed  affected  Cecil  Tresilyan. 
The  exhibition  of  Xeene's  fierce 
temper  ought  certainly  to  have 
warned  if  it  did  not  aiss^ust  her. 
She  could  only  think — '  It  was  for 
my  sake  that  he  was  so  angry ;  and 
he  yielded  to  my  first  word.* 

There  is  rather  a  heavy  run  just 
now  against  the  '  physical  force' 
doctrine.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  its  opponents  are  somewhat 
hypercritical.  Formany,  many  years, 
romancists  persisted  in  attributing  to 
their  principal  heroes  every  point  of 
bodily  per&ction  and  accomplish- 
ment; no  one  thought  then  of 
carilling  at  such  a  well-understood 
and  established  type.  That  most 
fertile  and  meritorious  of  writers, 
for  instance,  Mr.  G.  P.  E.  James, 
in?ariablv  makes  ^n^ieun  premier  at 
least  moderately  athletic ;  so  much 
so,  that  when  he  has  the  villain  of 
the  tale  at  his  sword's-point,  we  feel 
a  comfortable  confidence  that  virtue 
will  triumph  as  it  deserves.  As 
such  a  contingency  is  certain  to 
occur  twice  or  tnrice  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  a  nervous  reader  is 
spared  much  anxiety  and  trouble  of 
mind  by  this  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. Nous  avons  change  taut  cela. 
Modem  refinement  requires  that 
the  chief  character  shall  be  made 
interesting  in  spite  of  his  being 
dwarfish,  plain-featured,  and  a  vic- 
tim to  pulmonary  or  some  more 
prosaic  disease.  Clearly  we  are 
light.  What  is  the  use  of  advancing 
civilization  if  it  does  not  correct 
our  taste?  What  have  we  to  do 
with  the  'manners  and  customs  of 
the  Engliflh*  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury, or  with  the  fictions  that  be* 
guiled  our  boyhood  P  Let  our  motto 
still  be  'Forward;*  we  have  plea- 
sures of  which  our  grandsires  never 
dreamt,  and  inventions  that  they 
were  inexcusable  in  ignoring.  We 
are  so  great  that  we  can  afford  to  be 
generous.  Let  them  sleep  well^ 
those  honest  but  benighted  An- 
cients, who  went  down  to  their 
graves  unconscious  of '  Aunt  Sally,' 
and  perhaps  never  properly  appre- 
ciated caviare  ! 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
writers— not  the  weakest — who  still 
cling  to  the  old-fashioned  mould. 
Putting  Lancelot  and  Amyas  out  of 
the  question— I  think  I  would 
sooner  have  '  stood  up  ' .  to  most 
heroes  of  romance  than  to  sturdy 
Adam  Bede.  It  can't  be  a  question 
of  religion  or  morality ;  for  *  muscu- 
lar Christianity*  is  the  stock-sarcasm 
of  the  opposite  party  :  it  must  be  a 
question  of  good  taste.  Well,  an- 
cient Greece  is  supposed  to  have  had 
some  floating  ideas  on  that  subject ; 
and  she  deified  Strength.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  that  to  thrash  a 
prize-fignter  unnecessarily,  is  not  a 
virtuous  or  glorious  action;  but  I 
contend  that  the  capability  of  doing 
so  is  an  admirable  and  enviable 
attribute.  There  are  grades  of  phy- 
sical as  well  as  of  moral  perfection ; 
and,  after  all,  the  same  Hand  created 
both. 

Have  I  been  replying  against  the 
critics?  Absit  omen!  They  are 
more  often  right,  I  fear,  thaii 
authors  are  willing  to.  allow ;  for  it 
is  aggravating  to  have  one's  pet 
bits  of  pathos  put  between  inverted 
commas  for  the  world  in  general  to 
make  a  mock  at  (we  could  hardly 
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write  them  down  without  tears  in 
our  eyes),  and  to  have  our  story 
condensed  into  a  few  clever  pithy 
sentences  (all  in  the  present  tense), 
till  its  weakness  becomes  nainMly 
apparent.  More  than  tnis,  our 
candid  friends  are  impalpable. 
lUal  life  can  furnish  us  with  enough 
substantial  opponents  for  us  not  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  Junius. 
Neither  in  war  nor  love  is  it  expe- 
dient to  grasp  at  shadows.  Ah! 
Mr.  Eeade,  wlnr  were  you  not 
warned  bjrIxionP 

One  thing  is  certain:  however 
sound  your  arguments  in  deprecia- 
tion of  personal  prowess  may  be, 
you  will  never  gam  an  unanimous 
feminine  verdict.  It  must  be  an 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  mental 
excellence  that  will  really  interest 
the  generality  of  our  sisters,  for  the 
moment,  as  deeply  as  a  very  ordinary 
feat  of  strength  or  skill.  It  is  not 
that  they  cannot  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate rectitude  of  feeling,  brilliancy 
of  conversation,  and  distinguished 
talent;  but  remember  the  hack- 
neyed quotation — 

Segnius   irritant  animum  demissa  per 

aures, 
Quam  quse  suntoculissubjectafidelibus. 

If  you  want  a  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Horace's  opinion,  go  up 
to  *  Lord's*  this  montli,  and  watch 
the  flutter  among  the  fair  specta- 
tors, just  after  a  *  forward  drive* 
over  the  Pavilion ;  or,  better  still, 
the  next  time  the  *  Grand  Military* 
comes  off  at  Warwick,  mark  the  re- 
ception that  the  man  who  rides  a 
winner  will  meet  with  in  the  Stand. 
Conventionality  has  done  a  good 
deal,  but  it  has  not  refined  away  all 
the  frank,  impulsive  woman-nature 
yet.  The  knights  are  dust,  and 
their  good  swords  rust;  but  dame 
and  demoiselle  are  very  much  the 
same  as  they  were  in  the  old  days, 
when  the  Queen  of  Scots  could 
sing- 
How  they  revelled  tbro'  the  summer 
night, 

And  by  day  made  lanceshafts  flee, 
For  Mary  Beatoun,  and  Mary  Seatoun, 

And  Mary  Fleming,  and  me. 

Will  this  long,  and  rather  rash 
tirade  in  the  least  excuse  Cecil  Tre- 
silyan  P  Of  course  not.  My  poor 
heroine!  It  was  very  unnecessary — 
that  advertisement  that  she  was  not 


superior  to  the  weaknesses  of  her 
sex ;  for  it  seems  to  me,  with  every 
chapter,  she  has  been  growing  more 
fallible  and  frail.  She  was  utterly 
incapable  of  being  at  all  demonstra- 
tive or  'gushing;*  but  her  pre- 
ference for  Boyston  Keene  was  now 
quite  undisguised. 

Mrs.  Danvers  was  bitterly  exas- 
perated. It  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  that  she  was  greatly  actuated 
by  a  sincere  interest  in  her  ci-devant 
pupil's  welfare:  but  other  feelings 
were  at  work. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  a  per- 
fectly well-principled  woman  will 
connive  at  what  she  cannot  approve, 
BO  long  as  she  is  taken  unreservedly 
into  confidence :  but  when  once  one 
secret  is  kept  back,  the  danger  of 
her  antagonism  begins:  the  magic 
draught  that  has  lulled  the  vigilant 
Gryj^on  to  sleep  loses  its  potency ; 
the  guardian  of  the  treasure  awakes 
-^more  savage  because  conscious  of 
a  dereliction  in  dutv — and  woe  to 
the  Arimaspian!  l^he  cold,  pale, 
chaste  Moon  comes  forth  from  be- 
hind the  cloud,  determined  to  reveal 
every  iota  of  transgression ;  no  fur- 
ther chance  of  concealment  here— 
Meparat  sua  comua  Phoebe. 

So,  to  the  utmost  of  her  small 
powers,  Bessie  did  endeavour  to 
thwart  and  counteract  the  adver- 
sary. Her  line  was  consistently 
plamtive.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  she  whined  and  wept  pro- 
fusely. This  was  the  last  resource 
of  her  simple  strategy:  when  the 
enemy  was  getting  too  strong  to 
be  met  in  open  field,  she  adopted 
the  Dutch  plan  of  opening  the 
sluices  and  trying  to  drown  him. 
It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  state 
that  the  inundation  did  not  greatly 
avail.  As  she  had  done  from  the 
first,  Cecil  declined  to  make  any  con- 
fidences, or  indeed  to  discuss  the 
question  at  all. 

Mr.  Fullarton,  too,  felt  keenly  the 
defection  of  a  promising  proselyte. 
Since  that  uniortunate  afternoon. 
Miss  Tresilyan  had  been  perfectly 
civil,  but  always  very  cold ;  and  he 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  he  had 
lost  ground  then  that  he  never 
could  hope  to  regain.  The  divine 
must  have  been  very  desperate, 
when  he  ventured  to  attack  that  im- 
practicable brother.  It  was  not  a 
judicious  move ;  nor  would  any  one 
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have  tried  it  who  knew  Dick  Tresil- 
yan.  It  was  not  only  that  he  liked 
and  admired  Eoyston  Keene,  but 
he  had  a  blind  confidence  in  his 
aiater  that  nothing  on  earth  could 
disturb:  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses  would  not  have  affected  it  in 
the  least.  'Whatever  she  does  is 
right,'  he  thought ;  and  he  clung  to 
that  idea,  as  many  other  true  be- 
lievers will  do  to  a  creed  that  they 
cannot  understand.  So  when  the 
question  was  broached  he  was  not 
Yerj  angry  (for  he  did  more  than 
justice  to  the  chaplain's  sense  of 
duty),  but  he  stubbomlv  declined  to 
enter  upon  it  at  all.  Mr.  Fullarton 
was  so  provoked  that  he  was  goaded 
into  a  taunt  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed  of. 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right/  he  said ; 
'  Major  !ELeene  is  so  formidable  an 
adversary,  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
interfere  with  him.'  (These  '  men 
of  peace' — quand  ils  s'y  prennent  I 
I  believe  the  most  exasperating  man 
in  England,  at  this  moment,  to  be 
an  influential  Quaker.) 

Dick  Tresilyan  took  a  long  time 
(as  was  his  wont)  in  finding  out 
what  was  meant ;  when  he  did,  even 
his  limited  intellect  appreciated  its 
bad  taste  and  absurdity.  A  hun- 
dred sarcasmB  would  not  have  dis- 
concerted the  Pastor  so  completely 
as  his  honest  hearty  laugh. 

'Ah!  you  think  I'm  afraid  of 
him  P  No— thev  don't  breed  cowards 
where  I  come  nrom.  I  never  heard 
that  idea  but  once  before :  that  was 
at  the  Truro  fair.  I  wasn't  in  very 
good  company,  and  they  "  plantea ' 
a  big  mmer  on  me  at  last.  He 
wanted  me  to  wrestle,  and  when  I 
wouldn't,  he  said— just  what  you 
did.  But  I  remember  all  the  others 
laughed  at  him.  They  know  us  in 
those  parts,  you  see.  He'd  better 
have  kept  quiet;  for  though  he 
puzzled  me  at  first  with  a  "  back- 
triok"  he  had,  I  knew  more  than  he 
did,  and  he  got  an  awkward  fall :  I 
don't  think  he'll  ever  do  a  good 
day's  work  again.'  He  paused,  and 
his  brow  darkened  strangely,  and 
all  his  face  changed,  till  it  resembled 
more  closely  than  it  had  often  done 
the  portraits  of  some  of  the  '  bitter, 
bad  IVesilyans.'  'I  suppose  you 
mean  well,  Mr.  Fullarton,  but  I'm 
not  going  to  thank  you.  We  can 
manage  our  affairs  without  your 


meddling ;  and  if  you're  wise  you'll 
leave  us  alone.'  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  chaplain  did  not  take  much  by 
his  motion. 

Neither  was  Fanny  Molyneux 
well  satisfied  with  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken  lately.  That  poor  little 
'  white  witch'  was  really  alarmed 
by  the  unrulv  character  ot  the  spirit 
that  she  had  been  anxious  to  raise : 
she  did  not  know  the  proper  formida 
for  sending  it  back  to  its  own  place ; 
and,  if  she  had,  the  stubborn  aemon 
would  only  have  mocked  at  her 
simple  incantations.  Though  she 
loved  Cecil  dearly,  she  was  too  much 
in  awe  of  her  to  venture  upon  re- 
monstrance or  warning ;  indeed,  the 
few  mild  hints  that  she  did  throw 
out  had  not  met  with  such  success 
as  to  tempt  her  to  follow  them  up. 
So  she  was,  perforce,  reduced  to  an 
unarmed  neutrality. 

Her  husband  was  perhaps  the 
most  thoroufl^y  uncomfortable  of 
the  party.  He  knew  the  circum- 
stances and  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion better  than  any  one  else,  and 
would  have  sacrificed  a  good  deal 
( '  his  right  hand,'  I  believe,  is  the 
proper  phrase)  to  have  averted  the 
probable  result.  But  he  had  not 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  take 
the  d^ded  measures  that  might 
have  been  of  wSme  avail ;  in  fact,  he 
had  a  vague  idea,  that  to  act  on  the 
offensive  against  his  old  comrade, 
would  be  unpardonable  treacherv. 
Arguing  with  the  latter  was  simply 
absurd ;  fortius  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
that  from  the  moment  his  feelings 
became  really  interested,  no  amount 
of  diplomacy  would  have  induced 
him  to  enter  upon  the  subject. 
Harry  went  about  with  a  mise- 
rable, helpless  sense  of  complicity 
weighing  him  down,  which  was 
much  aggravated  by  a  few  words 
which  dropped*  one  morning  from 
Dick  Tresilyan. 

Dick  had  been  dining  tite^h'tite 
with  Keene,  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, after  a  hard  day  s  snipe  shoot- 
ing, and  bore  evident  traces  about 
him  of  a  heavy  night  —  a  fact 
which  he  lost  no  time  in  alluding 
to,  not  without  a  certain  pride,  like 
the  man  in  Congreve's  play,  who 
exults  in  having  '  oeen  drunk  in  ex- 
cellent company.'  '  We  had  a  very 
big  drink,'  he  said,  confidentially, 
'  and  the  Major  got  more  than  his 
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allowance.  He  didn't  know  what 
he  was  talking  about  at  last;  and 
he  told  me  more  of  his  affairs  than 
most  people  know,  I  think:  of 
coarse,  I'm  as  safe  as  a  church;' 
and  Dick  made  a  gallant  but  abor- 
tive attempt  to  wink  with  one  of 
his  swollen  eyelids. 

Molyneux  shrank  away  from  the 
speaker,  with  something  very  like 
a  9uppre8sed  groan — ^he  had  heard 
thai  said  before,  and  remembered 
what  came  of  it.  Credulity  was 
as  dangerous,  when  men  thought 
^yston  Keene  had  lost  his  head, 
as  when  women  flattered  themselves 
he  had  lost  his  heart. 


Chaptbe  XIV. 
If  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
look  back  on  the  one  Eomance  in 
which,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
you  probably  indulged  yourself,  you 
will  remember,  perhaps  more  dis- 
tinctly than  any  other  feature,  the 
presentiment  which  haunted  you 
from  the  very  beginning.  We  were 
absurdly  sanguine  and  hopeful  in 
those  days — full  of  chivalrous  re- 
solves and  unlimited  aspirations ; 
but  still  the  feeling  would  come 
back — ^tf  indeed  it  ever  left  va — that 
in  the  dim  background  there  was 
difficulty  and  danger.  We  were  not 
surprised  when  the  small  white 
speck  rose  out  of  the  sea,  and  it 
needed  no  prophet  to  tell  us  then, 
i  that  the  heavens  would  soon  be 
black  with  clouds,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  great  rain  (which  indeed 
was  the  case,  for  there  ensued  a 
long  continuance  of  wet  weather ; 
it  was  a  very  tearful  season).  Oddly 
enough,  that  same  presentiment  did 
not  miake  us  particularly  melancholy 
or  uncomfortable,  but  seemed  rather 
to  give  a  zest  to  our  simple  plea- 
sures, relieving  them  from  any  tinge 
of  sameness  or  insipidity.  When 
the  denouement  came  we  did  not 
exactly  see  things  in  the  same  light 
certainly,  and  it  took  some  time  to 
settle  thoroughly  down  into  our 
present  theory,  that  *  it  was  all  for 
the  best.' 

It  is  the  old  story  of  Thomas 
the  Hhymer^over  and  over  a@Kin 
(we  were  all  Rhymers  once).  The 
lover  knows  tnat  there  is  peril 
in    the   path,    but   not   the    less 


joyously  he  strides  on  by  the  side 
of  the  beautiful  Queen.  How 
sweetly  they  ring,  the  silver  bells 
on  the  neck  of  the  milk-white 
palfrey ;  not  so  sweetly  though  as 
her  low,  musical  tones.  So  on  they 
fare,  till  the  world  of  realities  is  left 
far  behind,  and  they  find  themselves 
at  their  journey's  end.  It  is  very 
happy,  that  year  s^ent  in  Her  king- 
dom ;  but  so  like  a  dream,  that  he 
does  not  appreciate  its  pleasures  so 
well  at  the  moment  as  ho  will  in  the 
weary  after-years.  Yet  the  waking 
came  too  soon.  The  sojourner  had 
not  half  grown  tired  of  his  resting- 
place  ;  the  bloom  has  not  faded  on 
the  wondrous  fruits  and  flowers; 
the  strangely  sweet  wine  has  not 
lost  its  savour,  when  it  is  time  for 
him  to  be  gone,  for  a  dreadful 
whisper  runs  through  the  company 
that  to-morrow  the  teind  to  HeU 
must  be  paid.  WeU,  the  black  Tax- 
gatherer  is  baulked  by  a  day,  and 
the  wanderer  is  back  at  Ercildoone 
again.  Very  dreary  looks  the  grey, 
bare  moorland.  Do  they  call  that 
foliage  on  the  stunted  flr-trees  P  It 
is  only  the  ghost  of  a  forest.  The 
trim  parterres  have  no  beauty  ot 
fragrance  for  one  that  has  lingered 
in  more  fflorious  gardens  and 
plucked  redder  roses.  Tabret  and 
viol  jangle  harshly  in  the  ears  that 
have  rioted  in  melodies  made  by- 
fairy  harpers.  The  village  maidens 
may  be  comely,  but  they  are  some- 
what clumsy  withal;  the  earthen 
floor  trembles  under  their  feet  when 
thejr  lead  their  simple  dances ;  very 
dif^rent  firom  the  steps  that  kept 
time  to  a  wild,  weird  music,  stirring 
but  scarcely  bending  the  grass 
blades.  There  is  no  colour  in  their 
flaxen  locks,  and  little  light  in  their 
pale-blue  eyes ;  these  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  the  smooth  braided 
tresses  that  glistened  like  blue-black 
serpents,  or  the  glances  that  rained 
down  liquid  fire  through  the  twilight 
ofthe  forests  of  Elf-land.  Slowly  the 
discontented  dreamer  realizes  the 
fact  that  the  spell  is  still  upon  Imo— 
riveted  when  he  stole  that  first  fatal 
kiss  in  despite  of  his  mistress' 
warning.  Nothing  is  left  for  him. 
now  but  to  expiate  his  folly  in  the 
loneliness  of  the  grey  old  tower,  and 
to  look  forth,  hoping  to  see  the 
grass-green  robe  gleam  again  against 
me  setting  sun,  and  to  hear   the 
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silrer  bells  chime  once  more  in  the 
still  eveiiing  air.  Vain — ^worae  than 
Tain.  With  stiffened  limbs  and 
grizzled  hair,  we  are  not  worth 
oegniiing. 

This  is  essentially  a  masculine 
Hlostration,  and  only  applies  to 
Cecil  Tresilyan  —  thns  lar.  She 
was  sensible  of  the  inflaence  that 
strengthened  its  hold  upon  her 
ereiy  day,  and  did  not  now  wish  or 
try  to  resist  it,  but  she  cprew  pro- 
portionately doubtful  and  uneasy 
about  the  erent.  A  feeling,  very 
strange  and  new  to  one  of  a  tem- 
perament like  hers,  began  to  creep 
over  her  now  and  then.  At  sucn 
times  she  owned  that  her  eyes  were 
the  more  eagerly  and  steadfastly 
fixed  on  the  Present,  because  they 
did  not  dare  to  look  into  the  Future. 
Yet,  as  far  as  she  knew,  there  was 
no  ground  for  much  apprehension. 

U  is  always  so.  Only  when  we 
are  carrying  something  rare  and 
precious  do  we  appreciate  the  pos- 
sible perils  of  the  road.  How  much 
steeper  the  hills  are  now,  how  much 
deeper  and  darker  the  ravines,  how 
much  more  frequent  the  crags  that 
might  so  easily  conceal  a  marauder, 
thim  when  we  passed  them  some 
months  ago,  chanting  the  reckless 
roundelay  of  the  vacuus  motor. 

We  said,  you  remember,  before, 
that  Miss  Tresilyan  had  one  subject 
of  self-reproach,  for  which  she  had 
nerer  gamed  her  own  absolution. 
The  whispers  that  had  never  been 
quite  silenced,  began  to  make  them- 
selves heard  unpleasantly  often ;  and 
now  they  just  ninted  at — ^Ketribu- 
tion.  As  our  poor  Cecil  must  come 
to  confession  some  time  or  another, 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  convenient 
season. 

At  the  country-house  where  she 
was  spending  Christmas,  three 
years  before  tne  date  of  our  story, 
she  net  Mark  Waring.  She  knew 
his  antecedents :  how,  when  sudden 
troubles  came  upon  his  family,  he 
gave  up  diplomacy,  which  he  had 
entered  u|)on,  and  took  up  the  law 
— ^hating  it  cordially — simply  be- 
caofie  a  fair  opening  was  given  him 
there  of  securing  to  his  mother  and 
staters  something  better  than  bread. 
He  never  pretended  to  feel  the 
slightest  interest  in  his  profession, 
but  went  on  slaving  at  it  resolutely 
and    successfully.      He   made  no 


merit  of  it,  either;  but  always 
spoke,  and  I  believe  thought  of  it, 
as  the  merest  matter  of  course — ^the 
right  thing  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stance. There  was  a  hardihood  of 
principle  about  all  this  which  Cecil 
rather  admired  ;  and  his  frank  bold 
bearing,  and  simple  straightforward 
way  of  putting  thoughts  that  were 
worth  listening  to  into  terse,  strong 
language,  aided  the  first  favourable 
impression.  She  determined  to 
make  Mark  like  her ;  and  when  she 
had  a  fancy  of  this  kind  she  was  apt 
to  carry  it  out  without  much  con- 
sideration for  the  comfort  or  con- 
venience of  the  person  destined  to 
the  experiment.  She  had  no  de- 
liberate intention  of  doing  anybody 
any  harm ;  but  those  innocent  littfe 
whims  and  projects  of  amusement 
do  more  mischief  sometimes  than 
the  most  systematic  machinations  of 
Devil-craft.  Why,  when  jrou  begin 
even  to  iorite  a  chapter,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  where  it  will  end ; 
when  you  begin  to  talk  it  or  act  i1^ 
it  is  harder  sdll  to  prophesy  aright. 
A  character  or  a  sentence,  or  an 
idea,  which  looked  quite  insignifi- 
cant at  first,  assumes  perfectly  por- 
tentous dimensions  and  importance 
before  we  have  done  with  it;  so 
that  the  alternate  effect  is  nearly 
as  startling  when  realized  as  that 
produced  by  Alice's  conjuration — 
She  crossed  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand. 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mold. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand. 

So  while  Cecil  was  drawing  on 
Mark  Waring  to  talk  about  his 
daily  life — sympathizing  with  him 
about  his  hard  distastefiu  work,  and 
pitying   his   loneliness,  she  never 

fuessed  how  her  words  were  being 
randed,  one  by  one,  on  the  earnest 
steadfast  heart,  that  her  own  lofty 
nature  was  not  worthy  to  under- 
stand. In  a  week  after  their  first 
meeting  she  had  drawn  from  him 
all  the  love  he  had  to  give ;  and  men 
of  Mark  Waring's  mould  can  only 
find  room  for  one  love  in  a  lifetime. 
Such  characters  are  exceptional, 
fortunately :  for  they  are  very  im- 
practicable and  difficult  to  get  on 
with ;  and  their  antiquated  notions 
are  perpetually  contrasting  and  con- 
flicting with  the  established  preju- 
dices of  polite  and  well-organized 
society — sometimes  even  cheeking 
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the  same,  for  an  instant,  in  its  easy 
conyentional  flow.  They  wont  see 
that  of  all  ways  of  spending  time 
and  thought,  the  most  absurdly  un- 
profitable is  to  waste  them  on  a 
Memory.  Yet — O  mine  excellent 
friend  and  cynical  preceptor!  to 
whom,  for  sage  instruction,  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  that  I  never  mean 
to  repay — I  beseech  you,  consort 
not  too  much  with  these  misguided 
men.  They  are  not  likely  to  infect 
you  with  their  pestilent  doctrines 
and  principles ;  but  they  may,  in  an 
nnguardea  moment,  make  you  do 
vimence  to  your  favourite  maxim — 
Nil  admirari. 

With  all  his  strong  common- 
sense,  Mark  was  lamentably  defi- 
cient in  worldly  wisdom.  He  never 
saw  the  obstacles  that  woidd  have 
daunted  others.  Gould  anything 
be  more  improbable  than  that  the 
most  triumphant  beaut3r  of  the 
season  should  seriously  incline  to 
share  the  lon^  up-hill  struggle  of 
a  rising  barrister  P  Those  dull 
Temple-chambers  are  Inck^  enough 
if  the  sun  condescends  to  visit  them 
at  rare  intervals  in  his  journey 
westward.  But  Waring's  own  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  beguiled  him 
more  effectually  than  the  most  in- 
ordinate vanity  could  have  done. 
Putting  character  ont  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  thought  a  woman  coidd 
only  derogate  bv  allying  herself  to 
one  of  inferior  birth ;  and  he  knew 
Ms  own  blood  to  be  nearly  ec^ual  to 
Miss  Tresilyan's.  He  was  right  so 
far — ^if  she  had  only  loved  him,  she 
would  have  subscribed  readily  to 
every  article  of  his  simple,  knightly 
creed.  The  last  idea  that  entered 
his  mind  was,  that  she  could  have 
stooped  so  low  as  to  trifle  with  him. 
It  was  the  old  mistake.  We  mea- 
sure other  people's  feelings  hj  the 
intensity  of  our  own,  and  thmk  it 
hard  when  we  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. Yet  a  certain  misgiving, 
that  he  did  not  like  to  analyse,  kept 
him  from  bringing  the  question  to 
an  issue  till  the  oay  before  his  de- 
parture. Then  he  told  her  frankly 
what  his  prospects  were,  and  asked 
her  to  share  them. 

Now,  *  the  Befhser'  was  so  used 
to  seeing  men  commit  themselves  in 
this  way  on  the  very  shortest 
notice,  and  without  the  faintest  en- 
couragements that  the  situation  had 


ceased  to  afford  her  much  excite- 
ment :  a  proposal  no  more  made  her 
nervous,  than  file-firing  does  a  tho- 
roughly-broken charger.  For  onee, 
however,  she  felt  uncomfortable 
and  vexed  with  herself,  though  she 
did  not  guess  the  extent  of  the  harm 
she  had  done.  Nothing  could  be 
kinder  or  gentler  than  her  answer, 
but  nothing  could  be  more  decisive. 
On  the  cold  smooth  rock  there  was 
not  a  cleft  or  a  trailing  weed  for 
despair  to  cling  to  in  its  drowning 
agony.  So  tne  hope  of  Mark 
Warmg's  life  went  down  there 
without  a  cry  or  a  struggle — as  it  is 
fitting  the  hope  of  a  strong  heart 
should  die — into  the  depths  of  the 
Great  Sea  that  never  will  give  up 
its  dead. 

.  The  lover  of  the  present  day  is 
rather  a  curious  stuay  immediately- 
after  he  has  encountered  a  defeat  or 
disappointment.  Sometimes  the 
phase  is  a  mild  melancholy.  I  re- 
member a  case  of  this  sort  not  very- 
long  ago.  The  reflections  on  things 
in  general  that  flowed  constantly 
from  that  man's  lips  for  the  space 
of  about  a  fortnight,  were  incredible 
to  those  who  knew  him  well.  They 
were  so  calmly  philosophic — so 
pleasantly  ironiiMil,  without  a  tinge 
of  bitterness — so  frequently  relieved 
by  the  flashes  of  keen  humour — 
that  to  listen  to  them  (the  weather 
being  intensely  hot)  was  soothing 
and  refireshing  in  the  extreme. 
Everybody  was  sorry  when  he  was 
conscued;  for,  since  that  time  he 
has  never  made  an  observation 
worth  recording.  She  was  a  very 
clever  woman  who  reduced  our 
friend  to  this  abnormal  state,  though, 
she  grossly  maltreated  him;  and 
from  close  association,  some  of  her 
conversational  talent,  perhaps  in- 
sensibly, had  got  into  his  constitu- 
tion ;  out  it  could  not  thrive  in  such 
an  uncongenial  soil,  where  there 
was  nothing  to  nourish  it.  Some 
men,  again,  take  the  reckless  and 
boisterous  line,  plunging  for  awhile 
into  all  sorts  of  demoralization, 
with  an  evident  contentment  in 
having  a  fair  excuse  for  the  same  in 
their  disappointment.  Certainly  it 
is  rather  a  luxurious  state  of  things 
— ^to  satisfy  one's  ven|;eance  whilst 
gratifying  one's  appetites — ^and  to 
know  that  people  are  saying  all  the 
time — 'Poor  Charlie!    He's   very 
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mvLoh  to  be  pitied.  It's  entirely 
Fanny  Grey's  fault.  '  He  is  dread- 
fully altered  since  she  behaved  to 
kim  so  shamefully.'  Others-— pro- 
bably the  majority — go  for  complete 
indifference;  and  succeed  creditably 
on  the  whole.  A  few,  very  few, 
know  that  their  happiness  has  got 
its  death-wound,  and  are  able  to 
take  it  bravely  and  silently.  It  is 
of  one  of  these  last  we  are  speaking. 

Mark  Waring  was  too  honest  to 
afieot  insensibihty ;  he  was  not  of 
the  stuff  out  of  which  accomplished 
actors  are  made.  He  walked  quickly 
to  the  window,  that  his  face  might 
not  betray  him,  and  did  not  turn 
round  tiU  he  thought  he  had  dis- 
ciplined it  thoroughly.  It  was  but 
a  half  victory  after  all ;  for  when 
Cecil  met  his  eyes,  her  cheek  be- 
came the  paler  of  the  two.  She 
read  there  enough  to  make  her  wish 
that  she  could  give  up  all  her  former 
triumphs,  and  undo  this  last  suc- 
cess. She  tried  to  tell  him  that 
she  was  deeply  grieved  and  repen- 
tant; but  tne  words  woidd  not 
come.  Mark  forgot  his  own  sorrow 
when  he  saw  large  drops  hanging 
ready  to  fall  on  the  dark,  long  eye- 
lashes. 

'Pray  do  not  distress  yourself,* 
he  said,  quite  steadily ;  '  such  pre- 
sumption as  mine  deserves  harsher 
treatment  than  it  has  met  with 
from  you.  You  are  not  answerable 
for  mv  extravagant  self-delusions. 
I  would  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for 
having  been  so  precipitate — only  I 
know,  now,  that  if  I  had  waited 
seven  years,  your  answer  would 
have  been  the  same.  Let  us  part 
in  kindness ;  it  will  bo  very  long 
before  we  meet  again ;  but  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  forget  you;  and  I 
hope  you  will  remember  me  if  you 
ever  want  a  hand  or  head  to  carry 
out  any  one  of  your  wishes  or 
whims.  It  would  make  me  very 
happy  if  I  could  so  serve  you. 
Now,  good-bye.  It  is  only  going 
this  afternoon  instead  of  to-morrow. 
I  must  try  and  make  up  for  lost 
time,  too,  by  working  a  little 
harder.' 

The  smile  that  accompanied  those 
last  words  haunted  Cecil  for  many, 
many  days.  She  knew  already 
enough  of  Waring  to  be  certain 
that  he  would  never  sink  into 
maudlin  sentimentality;  it  saddened 
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her  ine3q)ressibly  to  fancy  him — 
alone  in  his  gloomy  chambers,  when 
the  night  was  waning,  chained  to 
those  crabbed  law-papers  from  a 
dreary  sense  of  duty,  but  without  a 
hope  er  an  interest  to  cheer  him 
on :  he  had  given  up  ambition  long 
ago.  (There  are  many  clocks  that 
keep  time  to  a  second,  when  their 
striKing  part  is  ruined  utterly.)  She 
felt  angry,  then  and  afterwards, 
that  she  could  find  no  words  to  say 
the  least  appropriate  or  expressive : 
she  held  out  her  hand  timidly,  plead- 
ing for  forgiveness  with  fier  eyes. 
He  just  touched  it  with  his  lips  be- 
fore he  let  it  go.  That  kiss  of 
Seace  was  a  more  precious  tribute 
lan  any  of  her  hundred  vassals  had 
offered  to  the  proud  Tresilyan.  So 
they  parted. 

Cecil's  conscience  was  disagree- 
ably uncompromising,  and  for  a 
long  time,  declined  to  admit  any 
valid  excuse  for  the  mischief  she 
had  done ;  but  time  and  change  are 
efficient  anodynes ;  and  her  penance 
was  nearly  completed  when  she 
came  to  Dorade.  Of  late,  however, 
the  reproachful  vision  had  pre- 
sented itself  oftener  than  ever.  She 
realized  more  completely  the  pain 
that  Mark  Waring  must  have  en- 
dured, as  she  guessed  what  would 
be  the  bitterness  of  her  own  feel- 
ings, if  it  should  prove  that  she  had 
mistaken  Eoyston  Keene.  That 
sorrowful  memory  seemed  to  rise 
before  her  like  a  warning  spectre, 
waving  her  back  from  the  path  she 
had  begun  to  tread.  Truly,  Cecil 
Tresilyan  was  different  from  the 
generality  of  her  sex ;  or,  when  her 
own  heart  was  sorely  imperilled, 
she  would  never  have  found  time 
to  think  so  often,  and  so  regretfully, 
of  one  that  she  had  broken.  But, 
when  a  woman  nas  once  determined 
to  set  her  whole  fortunes  on  the 
turn  of  a  die,  where  is  the  monitor 
that  will  teach  her  prudence  or  self- 
restraint  P  She  will  hardly  be  per- 
suaded '  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead.' 

Chaptee  XV. 
Boyston  Scene  had  indeed  good 
reason  to  augur  ill  of  the  ending  of 
his  love-dream:  but  it  was  in  his 
nature  always  to  walk  straij2;ht  on 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
o 
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pose,  overlooking  the  obstacles  that 
lay  between  and  the  dangers  that 
lay  beyond.  This  partly  acconnted 
for  his  utter  insensibility  to  ordinary 
inoonyenienees  and  annoyances. 
His  own  words  to  Molynevx  one 
da^,  when  the  latter  remarked  on 
this  peculiarity,  though  somewhat 
allegorical,  expressed  his  theory  and 
practice  fairly :  '  Hal,  when  we  are 
travelling,  we  always  remember 
where  we  change  our  large  notes ; 
but  life  is  not  long  enough  to  re- 
coUeot  how  the  thalers  and  piastres 
go/  His  companion  thought  this 
rather  a  brilliant  illustration,  espe- 
cially as  it  squared  with  his  own 
ideas  of  existence,  j^ut  in  reality, 
between  the  two  men  there  was  a 
xoarked  distinction.  A  genial  kind- 
liness in  the  one,  and  a  hard  un- 
aorupulous  determination  in  the 
other,  worked  out  nearly  the  same 
results, 

Eoyston  liked  Cecil  Tresilyan 
better  than  any  woman  he  had  ever 
sejen,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
win  her.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  he  took  the  probable  consequences 
to  either  into  consideration  at  all. 
Poot  by  foot  he  was  gaining  ground 
till  he  felt  almost  sure  of  success ; 
but  this  confidence  never  made  him 
for  an  instant  less  vigilant  in  watch- 
ing the  chances,  less  careful  in 
scoring  every  point  of  the  game. 
He  had  playea  it  long  enough  to 
know  these  right  well. 

Yet  to  him,  too,  the  Past  brought 
its  warning.  He  was  rarely  troubled 
or  favoured  with  dreams ;  but  one 
night  was  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
To  understand  it  you  must  look 
back  once  more,  and  bear  with  me 
while  we  moralize  yet  again.  .^- 
eu9»zdupeu» 

There  is  a  regret  that  has  power 
to  move  and  torment  the  coldest 
Stoic  that  vegetates  on  earth:  it 
comes  when  our  own  hand  or  act  has 
slain  the  one  living  thing  that  loved 
us  best  of  all.  We  nxay  have  done 
the  deed  unwittingly  or  unwillingly; 
we  may  have  been  unconscious  of 
the  love  that  was  borne  us  till  it  was 
too  late  for  acknowledgment;  we 
may  never  in  thought  or  word  or  act 
have  injured  our  victim  before  that 
last  wrong  of  the  death-blow ; — well 
for  those  who  can  ^ead  so  fair  an 
excuse ;  ^et  even  this,  with  all  the 
rest,  the  mexorable  Nemesis  laughs 


to  seom.  I  wond^  that  poets  and 
dramatists  have  not  oftener  selected 
this  saddest  theme.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  last  murmur  from  the  lips 
of  the  Llewellyn,  when  his  life  was 
ebbing  away  in  the  Pass  of  the 
Ambush,  syllabled  the  name,  not  of 
wife  or  child  or  friend,  but  of  a 
stanch  wolf-hound;  and  perhaps 
tears  less  bitter  have  been  shed 
over  the  graves  of  many  exemplary 
Christians  than  those  that  sprinkled 
i^e  turf  under  the  birch-trees  where 
Gelert  was  sleeping.  It  could  not 
free,  the  Ancient  !&£mner  from  the 
remorse  that  clung  to  him  like  a 
poisoned  garment  till  it  made  him  a 
•  world's  wonder,'  because,  when  he 
shot  the  albatross,  he  thought  he 
was  benefiting  his  fellows.  Not 
less  accusingly  did  the  voices  of 
the  sea  wail  in  the  ears  of  the 
desolate  Viking,  because,  when  the 
bitter  arrow  went  aside,  he  was 
fighting  hard  to  save  Oriana. 
Nothing  could  be  more  correct  than 
the  conduct  of  Virginius,  or  more 
creditable  to  a  Boman  Father ;  but 
when  he  harangued  in  the  Forum  in 
after  days,  I  doubt  if  the  commons 
throAged  so  densely,  as  to  shut  out 
from  the  demagogue  a  vision  of  fair 
hair  dabbled  in  blood,  gleaming 
awfully  in  the  sunlight,  and  of  dark- 
Idoe  eyes  turned  upon  him  in  a  won- 
dering horror  till  that  look  froze  in 
them  for  evermore.  I  doubt  if  the 
oheers  of  his  partisans  were  so  noisy, 
as  to  drown  tne  memory  of  a  oertam 
choked  shivering  moan :  in  the  long, 
lonely  winter  nights  at  least,  be 
sure  those  sights  and  sounds  visited 
the  Tribune's  hearth,  often  enough 
to  satisfy  the  savage  spirit  of  the 
doomed  I)ecemvir. 

It  was  this  remorse  which  had 
stricken  Eoyston  Keene  sorely,  even 
through  his  armour  of  proof,  as  he 
knelt,  not  veir  long  ago,  bv  the  side 
of  a  death4>ed,  A  woman  lay  there, 
scarcely  past  girihood,  and  fair 
enough  to  have  been  the  pride  of 
any  English  household,  as  duighter 
or  sister  or  wife.  You  shall  not 
read  unnecessarily  an  episode  of  sin 
and  bitter  sorrow,  and  of  shame 
tiiat  was  not  less  heavy  to  bear  be- 
cause the  eyes  of  the  world  wer^ 
blinded  imd  saw  it  nbt.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  Uoed  of  Emily 
Carlyie  was  as  certainly  on  her 
tempter's  head  as  that  of  any  one 
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of  those  whom  he  had  slain  in  open 
fiffht  with  shot  or  steel.  This  is 
wnat  she  answered  when  he  asked 
her  to  forgiTo  him:  'Mj  own»  I 
hare  forgiven  yon  long  agol  I 
conld  not  help  it  if  1  w<nild«  I 
cannot  reproach  yon  either,  for 
though  I  Imve  tried  hard  to  repent, 
I  fear,  if  all  were  to  eome  oyer  again, 
I  should  not  act  more  coldly  or 
wisely.  But  listen!  I  know  you 
will  be  able,  if  you  choose  it,  to 
make  others  love  you  nearly  as  well 
as  I  hay e  done— and  you  mil  choose 
it*  Darling,  promise  me  that,  for 
my  sake,  you  will  spare  one.  I 
eonld  die  easier  if  I  thoufi^ht  my  in- 
teroession  had  sayed  another's  soul, 
though  I  was  so  weak  in  guarding 
my  own.  It  mijo^ht  help  me  too, 
perhaps — if  anything  can  help  me-— 
where  I  am  going.'  Eyen  Eoyston 
Sleene  shivered  at  the  low  terror- 
stricken  whisper  in  which  these  last 
words  were  spoken.  He  gave  the 
promise  though,  and  remembered  it 
occasionally  till— ^he  time  for  keep- 
ingit  came. 

The  Major  had  been  spending  the 
evening  withCecilTresiljran,  mi&ing 
arrangements  for  a  picnic  that  was 
to  taSe  place  two  oavs  later.  He 
had  had  a  passage-o^arm8  or  two 
with  Mrs.  Danvers,  wherein  that 
strong-principled,  but  weak-minded 
enthusiast  had  been  utterly  dis- 
oomfited,  and  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  Altogether  it  was  very 
pleasant  entertainment;  and  he 
went  to  his  rest  in  a  state  of  great 
contentment  and  satis&ction.  He 
woke  (or  seemed  to  wake)  with  a 
sudden  start  and  shudder;  for  he 
was  aware  of  the  presence  of  Some- 
thing in  the  room,  that  was  not 
there  when  he  laid  down. 

Out  of  the  black  darkness  a  face 
•lowly  defined  itself,  bending  over 
the  pillow,  and  creeping  close  to  his 
own<— only  a  face— he  could  not 
distinguisn  even  the  outline  of  a 
figure.  He  knew  it  very  well;  and 
^  eyes,  too— but  there  was  an 
upbraiding  there  that,  while  she 
lived,  he  had  never  seen  in  those  of 
gentle  Emily  Carlyle;  and  a  re- 
proach came  from  the  white  Hps, 
thoQgh  they  did  not  move  to  give 
it  paesage.  '  All  forgotten !  I— the 
nromiae,  too.  And  yet— I  sufiVr— 
I  maSer  tlwBj:'  The  sad,  pleading 
of  the  hee  and  eyes 


vanished  then;  and  a  strange,  pale 
glare,  not  like  the  moonlight,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  within,  lighted 
them  up— fixed  and  rigid,  yet  elo- 
quent, of  unutterable  agony :  there, 
was  written  plainly  the  self-abhor- 
rence of  a  heart  conscious  of  the 
coils  of  the  undying  worm— the 
despair  of  a  soul  looking  far  into> 
Futurity,  yet  seeing  no  end  to  the- 
wrath  to  come.  Then  the  darkness* 
swallowed  up  all ;  and,before  Keene 
thoroughly  roused  himself— with  a 
smothered,  cry— he  knew  that  he 
was  alone  again. 

A  cold  dew  lingered  on  the 
dreamer's  forehead,  as  if  a  breathe 
from  beyond  the  grave  had  lately 
passed  over  it;  but  terror  was  not 
the  predominating  feeling.  He  had 
ruled  that  timid,  trusting  girl,  too^' 
long  and  too  imperiously,  to  quail 
befwe  her  disembodied  spirit,  ^ut^ 
a  stranffe  sadness  overcame  him  aa> 
he  pondered  upon  all  that  she  had 
endured — ^and  might  still  be  endur- 
ing—for his  sake:  a  glimmer  of 
something  like  senerositv  and  com- 
passion nickered  for  a  brief  space 
over  the  surface  of  the  cast-steeL 
heart.  He  rose,  and  leant  out  into^ 
the  steady,  outer  moonlight,  musing 
for  several  minutes,  and  then  began 
mutterinff  aloud.  '  It  would  be  as 
well  to  clear  ofi*  one  debt  at  least. 
I  did  pass  my  word.  She  deserves' 
this  sacrifice,  if  it  were  only  for 
never  complaining:  let  her  have 
her  way.  By  <S— d,  I'll  jjo  off 
to-morrow  evening;  and  III  tell 
Cecil  so,  as  soon  as  I  can  see  her. 
Bah  I  what  is  a  man  worth  if  he 
cannot  forgetP    Besides,  I   don't 

know '    The  rest  of  his  doubts 

and  scruples  he  confessed— not  even 
to  the  stars. 

Climate  has  a  great  deal  to  answer* 
for.  A  sudden  tempest,  or  an  op- 
portune mist,  has  turned  the  scale 
of  more  battJes  than  some  of  the 
most  successful  generals  would  have 
liked  to  own.  If  the  next  morning 
had  broken  sullenly,  things  might 
have  gone  far  otherwise.  But  it 
was  one  of  those  brilliant  days  that 
make  even  the  invalids  notregret». 
for  the  moment,  that  they  nave 

given  up  all  Enfflish  comforts  and 
ome-j>leasures,  for  the  ofi*-chance 
of  wrmging  another  month  or  twa 
of  life  out  of  the  wreck  of  their 
eonatitutiott.      Everything  looked 
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bright  and  in  Jioliday-guise,  from 
the  wreaths  of  ivy  glistening  on 
the  brows  of  the  shattered  old  cas- 
tle, down  to  the  avrjplBfiov  yekda-fia 
of  the  turquoise-sea.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  very  unlikely 
that  Boyston  would  keep  to  his 
virtuous. resolutions.  The  first  half 
of  them  he  carried  out  perfectly: 
he  did  go  straight  to  Cecil  Tresilyan, 
and  tell  her  of  his  intentions  to  de- 
part. She  did  not  betray  much  of 
her  disappointment  or  surprise ; 
but  she  argued  with  so  fascinating 
a  casuistry  against  the  necessity  of 
such  a  sudden  step,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  if  she  soon  convinced  her 
hearer  of  the  propriety  of,  at  least, 
delaying  it.  Li  a  case  like  this  an 
excuse  of  'urgent  private  affairs' 
that  would  suffice  for  the  most  rigid 
martinet  that  ever  tyrannized  over 
a  district  or  a  division,  sounds  ab- 
surdly trivial  and  insincere.  When 
a  proud  beauty  does  condescend  to 
plead,  a  man  who  really  cares  for 
her  must  be  very  peculiarly  con- 
stituted, if  he  remains  constant  in 
denial. 

The  vision  of  the  night  had  faded 
away  already.  Those  poor  ghosts ! 
They  have  no  chance — the  mystics 
say— against  embodied  spirits,  if  the 
latter  only  keep  up  their  courage, 
and  choose  to  assert  their  supre- 
macy. Besides,  th  ey  must,  perforce, 
fly  before  the  dawn.  And  what 
dawn  was  ever  so  bright  as  The 
Tresilyan's  smile,  when  she  guessed 
from  Koyston's  face,  without  his 
speaking,  that  she  had  won  the 
dayP 

So  the  picnic  came  off  according 
to  the  arrangement.  The  weather 
and  everything  eke  looked  so  pro- 
mising, that  even  the  vinegar  in 
Bessie  Danvers*  composition,  was 
acidulated;  and,  when  Keene  greeted 
her  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  she 
favoured  him  with  just  such  a  smile 
as  one  of  the  grim  Puritan  dames, 
in  a  rare  interval  of  courtesy,  may 
have  granted  to  Claverhouse  or 
Montrose — the  right  of  reprobation 
being  reserved.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  the  Malignant  did  not 
appreciate  the  condescension:  his 
attention  was  so  entirely  taken  up 
in  another  quarter. 

Cecil  Tresilyan  was  perfectly  daz- 
zling in  the  splendour  and  insolence 
of  her  beauty :  the  calm  self-pos- 


session' that  usually  distinguished 
her,  seemed  changed  into  almost 
reckless  high  spirits :  even  her  dress 
betrayed  a  certain  intention  of 
coquetry ;  and  her  splendid  violet 
eyes  flashed  ever  andT  anon  with  a 
mischievously  mutinous  expression, 
that  made  their  glance  a  challenge. 
Such  a  frame  oi  mind  the  Scotch 
describe,  when  they  speak  of  a 
person  being  *fey,*  holding  it  to 
be  a  sure  presage  of  impending 
disaster. 

O  guileless  maidens  !  be  warned, 
and  trust  not  to  attractive  appear- 
ances. Lo!  there  is  not  a  cloud  in 
thiB  sky  that  smiles  over  the  Nysian 
vale ;  all  round  the  roses  and  lilies 
are  blooming,  till  the  air  is  faint 
with  their  perfume;  merry  and 
musical  rings  the  laugh  of  terse- 
phone,  as  she  goes  forth  with  her 
comrades  a-Maying:  but  worse 
things  than  serpents  lurk  beneath 
the  waving  grass.  We,  who  have 
read  the  ancient  legend,  listen 
already  for  the  roll  of  the  nether 
thunder :  we  know  that,  in  another 
minute,  the  eaiiih  will  disgorge 
Aidoneus,  the  smart  ravisher,  with 
his  iron  chariot :  then  will  come  a 
struggle  of  the  dove  in  the  clutch 
of  the  falcon— a  cry  for  help 
drowned  in  a  hoarse  growl  of 
triumph — shrieks  and  wild  disorder 
amongst  the  flying  nymphs  :  but  the 
loveliest  of  the  land  will  rejoin  them 
never  any  more.  Demeter  (like 
other  careful  chaperones),  when  she 
is  most  wanted  is  far  away,  tending 
her  corn-lands  or  revelling  in  the 
odours  of  sacrifice.  Finding  her 
after  long  baffled  search,  she  will 
hardly  recognise  her  innocent  child 
in  the  pale  Queen  of  Shades,  that 
seems  worthy  of  her  awful  throne 
far-gleaming  through  the  leaden 
twilight :  the  little  hand  that  used 
to  weave  garlands  so  deftly,  sways 
the  golden  sceptre  right  royally ; 
but  the  deep,  solemn  eyes  have  for- 
gotten how  to  smile.  She  who  once 
wept  bitterly  over  her  pet-bird  when 
it  died,  listens,  unmoved,  to  the 
clank  of  Megsera's  scourge,  and  to 
the  wail  of  a  million  spirits  in  tor- 
ment. Her  beauty  is  more  magni- 
ficent than  ever;  but  it  is  tinged 
with  the  austere  and  dreary  majesty 
that  befits  the  consort  of  the'  King 
of  Hell.  Ah,  woeful  mother !  de- 
sist from  intercession,  and  dry  those 
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unayailing  tears :  it  is  too  late  now 
to  tempt  her  to  follow  you,  even  if 
Hades  will  let  its  empress  depart 
for  a  season:  the  pure,  natural 
fruits  of  your  upper  earth  have  lost 
all  savour  for  the  lips  that  once 
have  tasted  the  fatal  pomegranate. 

Mr.  Fullarton  and  his  family 
completed  the  party,  which  was 
confined  to  the  Molyneux's  set. 
The  Chaplain  was  strangely  nervous, 
fussy,  and  important :  it  seemed  as 
if  the  possession  of  some  weighty- 
secret  that  he  was  eager,  yet  afraid, 
to  divulge,  had  disturbed  his  phleg- 
matic complacency.  He  toot  the 
first  opportunity  of  beseeching  Miss 
Tresilyan  to  be  allowed  to  act  as 
her  escort :  it  was  customary  on  all 
these  expeditions  that  each  dame 
and  demoiselle,  besides  the  profes- 
sional muleteer,  should  be  attended 
by  at  least  one  'dismounted  skir- 
misher.' Cecil  was  rather  puzzled 
by  the  petition,  and  by  the  earnest 
way  in  which  it  was  preferred; 
but  she  was  too  happy  to  deny  any- 
body anything  just  then ;  besides 
which  she  felt  conscious  of  having 
visited  her  Pastor  of  late  with  a 
certain  amount  of  neglect,  not  to 
say  contumely.  So  she  consented, 
graciously ;  but  the  sidelong  glance 
at  Keene,  asking  for  his  sympathy, 
did  not  escape  her  reverend  cavaUer. 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Fullarton 
had  something  on  his  mind  that  he 
intended  to  impart  to  his  companion ; 
but  it  was  equiEdly  clear  that  he  did 
not  see  his  way  to  the  confidence. 
The  path  turned  abruptly  across 
the  line  of  hills ;  and  while  he  was 
hesitating  and  looking  about  for  a 
fair  opening,  it  got  so  steep  and 
rugged  that  it  soon  left  mm  no 
breath  for  the  disclosure.  Before 
they  had  gone  half  a  league  the 
divine  was  decidedly  in  difiiculties ; 
he  rolled  hither  and  thither,  pant- 
ing painfully,  like  one  who  has 
already  endured  all  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day.  .  Still  he  clung 
obstinately  to  Cecil's  bridle-rein, 
rather  assisted  than  assisting,  till 
they  reached  a  point  where  the  road 
resembled  greatly  a  flight  of  garret 
stairs,  without  any  regularity  in 
the  steps  thereof.  The  mule  and 
its  leaoer  stumbled  together;  the 
former  recovered  itself  cleverly  after 
the  fashion  of  its  kind ;  but  such  a 
tour  de  force  far  exceeded  the  ex- 


hausted energies  of  the  pursy  pastor. 
He  was  fairly '  down  upon  his  head.' 

Since  the  cavalcade  started.  Major 
Keenehadnot  attempted  to  disturb 
the  order  of  march;  at  first  he 
walked  by  the  side  of  Fanny  Moly- 
neux,  and  did  his  best  to  amuse  . 
her ;  when  the  path  became  too  nar- 
row for  three  abreast,  he  resigned 
the  charge  to  Harry  (who  never, 
willingly,  when  en  voyaget  abdicated 
the  (marge  of  his  mignonne),  and 
went  on  by  himself,  just  in  the  rear 
of  Miss  Tresilyan  and  her  clerical 
escort.  He  presented,  in  truth,  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  over-tasked 
pedestrian  —  going,  easily,  within 
himself,  without  a  quickened  breath, 
or  a  bead  of  moisture  on  his 
forehead.  Shikari  of  the  Upper 
Himalayas,  gilUes  of  Perthshire  and 
the  Western  Highlands,  chamois- 
hunters  of  the  Tyrol,  and  guides  of 
Chamounix  or  Courmayeur,  could 
all  have  told  tales  of  that  long, 
slashing  stride,  to  which  hill  or  dale, 
rough  or  smooth,  never  came  amiss ; 
before  which  even  the  weary  Ger- 
man miles  were  swallowed  up  like 
furlongs.  He  sprang  quicklv  for- 
ward when  he  saw  the  mishap  of 
his  front  rank ;  Miss  Tresilyan  was 
quite  safe,  so  he  only  gave  her  a 
smile  in  passing,  and  then  raised 
the  fallen  ecclesiastic,  with  a  studied 
and  ostentatious  tenderness  that 
would  have  aggravated  a  saint. 

•  I  hope  you  are  not  severely  hurt, 
Mr.  Fullarton  P  You  really  should 
be  less  rash  in  over  exciting  your- 
self. The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is — ^somewhat "  short  of  work." 
May  I  relieve  you  of  your  responsi- 
bility till  you  have  recovered  your 
windP' 

In  spite  of  his  own  sacred  cha- 
racter, and  the  proprieties  of  time 
and  place,  had  ^eene  been  weak 
and  of  small  stature,  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibiUty  that  the  Pastor 
might  have  assaulted  him,  there  and 
then. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  that  unfor- 
tunate sense  of  the  ridiculous  which 
was  perpetually  oflering  temptations 
to  Miss  Tresilyan,  she  would  have 
imdoubtedly  on  this  occasion  es- 
poused the  losing  side ;  but  she  ex- 
hausted all  her  powers  of  self-con- 
trol in  expressing  (with  decent 
gravity)  her  sorrow,  that  her  guide 
should  have  come  to  grief  in  her 
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service.  She  iiad  none  left  where- 
with to  concoct  a  rebuke  for  the 
Gool  Captain.  Considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Fullarton  s  lax^h, 
and  attempt  at  a  jest  on  his  own 
discomfiture,  did  hun  infinite  credit. 
.With  the  smothered  expression 
that  half  escaped  his  lips  as  he  fell 
to  the  rear,  the  chronicler  has  no 
earthly  concern. 

As  the  other  two  moved  onwards, 
SojjTston  spoke,  his  dark  ejes  glit- 
tenng  scornfully-— 
^ '  I  wonder  if  women  will  ever  get 
tired  of  deriding  us,  or  we  of  minis- 
tering to  their  amusement?  It 
must  nave  been  a  great  satisfaction 
to  Anne  of  Austria  to  see  Eichelieu 
dance  that  saraband.  (But  Maza- 
rin  paid  her  off  for  it.  I  am  yery 
glad  that  the  Cardinal  was  aveng^ 
by  the  chariataai)'.  Now,  how  could 
you  allow  the  Shepherd  to  be  so 
rash  P  Consider  that  he  has  a  large 
and  increasing  family  totally  &- 
pendent  on  him  for  support.  If  I 
were  Mrs^  Fullarton,  I  would  bring 
an  action  against  you.  It  is  a 
necessity  that  his  successor  should 
quote  something ;  and  he  really  did 
bring  to  my  mind  the  description  of 
the  White  BuU  of  Duncraggan, 
who  started  up-hill  so  vigorously — 
But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road. 
And  sbaip  the  hurrying  pikemen's  goad. 
And  when  we  came  to  Bennan's  Row, 
A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow.' 
*  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  child, 
though,'  he  added,  meditatively, 
with  a  backward  glance  at  the  ob- 
ject of  his  remarks,  who  indeed  did 
present  a  very  *  dissolving  view.* 

The  tone  and  manner  of  his 
speaking  showed  how  much,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  relations  of 
the  two  had  altered :  the  scale  was 
already  wavering,  and  ere  long 
might  be  foretold  a  change  in  the 
balance  of  power. 

His  beautiful  companion  shook 
her  head  till  the  soft  curling  plumes 
that  nestled  round  her  hat  danced 
again ;  but  the  effect  of  the  reprov- 
ing gesture  was  quite  spoilt  by  the 
laugh  that  followed  it,  suppressed 
though  clear  as  a  silver  bell. 

'  I  will  not  be  made  an  accomplice 
in  your  irreverent  comparisons ;  I 
don't  admit  the  resemblance;  if 
there  were  one,  it  was  too  bad  of 
"the  pikemen"  not  to  be  more  con- 
federate. You  always  try  to  impute 


malicious  motives  to  the  most  inno- 
cent. How  couJd  I  guess  that  Mr. 
Fullarton  would  suffer  so  for  his 
devotion  to  my  interests?  I  will 
ffive  you  back  your  quotation  in 
kind.  See !  if  I  were  as  mischievous 
as  you  insinuate— 

My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax ; 
Pve  broke  my  trasty  battle-axe.' 

The  ivory  handle  of  her  parasol 
(the  same  that  had  been  rescued 
from  Duchesne)  chanced  to  be  en- 
tangled in  the  bridle  when  the  mule 
stumbled,  and  the  jerk  snapped  the 
frail  shaft  in  two.  Keene  took  the 
fragment  from  her,  and  looked  at  it 
for  an  instant. 

'Poor  thing!'  he  said  compas- 
sionately; 'so  it  was  fated  to  be 
short-lived  P  It  was  hardly  worth 
while  saving  it  from  the  wrath  of  the 
sinner,  if  it  was  to  be  sacrificed  so 
soon  to  the  awkwardness  of  the 
saint.' 

'Not  at  all,'  Cecil  replied.  *It 
was  my  £9iult,  for  being  so  heed- 
less. But  I  cannot  afford  another 
misadventure  to-day.  Will  you 
take  great  care  of  me  P' 

Her  soft  caressing  tones  thrilled 
through  Eoyston's  reins  till  the 
blood  mounted  to  his  forehead ;  but 
he  made  no  answer  in  words,  only 
looking  up  earnestly  into  her  face 
with  his  rare  smile. 

I  have  tried  throughout  to  avoid 
inflicting  on  you  a  dialogue  that 
does  not  bear  in  some  wa^r  on  the 
incidents  of  our  tale ;  on  this  prin- 
ciple we  will  not  record  the  oon- 
rersation  that  occupied  those  two 
till  they  reached  the  crown  of  the 
pass.  It  was  probably  interesting 
to  them,  for  it  was  long  before  either 
forgot  a  word  that  was  spoken. 
But  the  imagination  or  the  memory 
of  the  reader  will  doubtiess  fill  up  a 
better  fancy-sketch  than  the  one 
omitted  here. 

There  was  a  ^neral  halt  on  the 
brow  of  the  hilT  Indeed  the  view 
was  worth  a  pause.  From  below 
their  feet  the  tract  of  low  woodland 
rolled  right  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  like  a  broad  tossing  river,  swell- 
ing into  great  billows  of  grey,  or 
dark  green,  where  the  taller  olives 
or  fir-trees  grew,  and  broken  here 
and  there  with  islets  of  many- 
coloured  stone.  With  the  rest,  came 
up  the  Chaplain,  who  had  recovered 
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by  6iiB  time  his  breath*  and,  to  a 
eerteaa  extent,  his  equanitni^. 
l^ile  the  others  stood  silent,  he 
saw  one  of  those  openings  for  im- 
proving the  occasion  professionally 
of  which  he  was  ever  so  ready  to 
aTfuI  himself.  So,  casting  his  lumd 
abroad  theatrically,  he  declaimed, 

How  glorious  are  thy  worlu.  Parent  of 
Goodl 

The  w<»d8  came  oozing  out  in  the 
oiliest  of  bis  imetnons  tones ;  and 
the  elocutionist's  expansive  glance 
fell  first  on  the  landscape  patroniz- 
ingly, then  on  the  bystaiKlers  en^ 
eonragingly.  It  was  as  thongh  he 
said,  '  Yott  may  fall  to,  and  acbniro 
now.  I  have  asked  a  blessing.' 
Nothing  more  ocenrred  worthy  of 
note  tin  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion in  safety. 

Of  course, '  there  never  was  suoh 
a  place  for  a  picnic ;'  but,  as  that 
has  been  said  ot  about  three  hundred 
different  spots  in  every  civilized 
country  of  Europe,  it  is  certainly 
not  wealth  while  describing  this  par- 
ticular one.    The  luncheon  went  on 


very  much  as  such  things  alwaya  do 
when  the  amingements  are  perfect, 
the  commissariat  unexceptionable, 
and  the  guests  hungry  and  happy. 

Mr.  FullartOQ,  however,  apphed 
himself  so  assiduousl^to  champagne- 
eup  that  his  sobeivminded  helpmate 
(the  only  person  who  took  much 
notice  of  his  proceedings)  was  filled 
with  an  uncoinfortable  wonder.  At 
last,  during  a  pause  in  the  general 
conversation,  he  addressed  Eoystim 
abruptly-^  there  was  a  strange 
huskmess  in  his  voice,  and  his  lower 
lip  kept  trembling-— 

'  I  hewd  from  Naples  this  mom^ 
ing.  My  tmnd  mentions  having 
met  Mrs.  Keene  there.' 

The  Major  looked   up   at   the 

rker  with  the  cool,  mdtfferent 
ce  that  had  often  irritated  him. 
''indeed !  I  was  not  aware  that  my 
mother  had  got  so  far  south  yet. 
She  wrote  last  from  Some.'  The 
other  tossed  off  his  glass  with  an 
unsteady  hand,  and  set  it  down 
sharply.  'I  never  heard  of  your 
mother,  sir,'  he  said  $  *  I  was  speak- 
ing ot-^your  wife,' 


ALISON'S  'HISTORY  OP  ETJILOPE  EEOM  1815  TO  1852.' • 


IN  one  of  the  Colloquies  of 
Erasmus  an  inquiring  youth 
holds  converse  with  Echo,  who,  in 
•pite  of  her  limited  vocabulary, 
replies  with  the-  most  pithy  and 
pungent  wit.  When  the  student 
exclaims  '  Decem  annos  jam  trivi  in 
legendo  Cicero?ie,' — '  I  nave  spent 
ten  years  in  reading  Cicero' — the 
tail  of  his  own  sentence  f'Oye,  Ass !) 
popveys  the  rebuke  due  to  such 
misffuided  zeal.  Had  the  ingenious 
Hollander  belonged  to  our  own 
times,  he  might  lukve  been  tempted 
to  substitute  Alisone  for  Cicerone, 
thereby  stigmatizing  with  richly- 
deserved  contempt  the  follv  of  a 
generation  which  has  bought  and 
admired  the  work  we  propose  to 
4iscuss. 

.  Erom  Cicero  and  Erasmus  to  Sir 
A.  Alison  is  a  transition  which,  if 
not  altogether  free  from  btUhos,  is 
yet  excusable,  seeing  that  the 
Oeotehman,  viewed  from  a  certain 


point,  is  the  greatest  writer  of  the 
present  day.  For  •  on  no  other  of 
his  contemporaries  has  the  British 
pocket  rained  such  a  Danae  shower 
of  nuggets—to  none  has  the  British 
gentleman  so  joyfully  opened  his 
library-selves — to  none  has  the 
British  ear  lent  itself  with  so  much 
patience  and  so  much  faith.  By  the 
Ignorant  and  unthinking  many — 
with  whom  success  is  the  sole  mea- 
sure of  merit — these  will  be  hailed  as 
suicidal  admissions  for  a  hostile  ad- 
vocate, who,  in  truth,  can  make  but 
idle  pleading  in  a  court  where  facts 
are  not  evidence,  and^  prejudice 
alone  is  proof— where  no*  argiunent 
is  so  potent  as  a  Grub-street  in- 
voice— where,  if  once  an  'intel- 
ligent public'  can  be  shown  to 
have  absorbed  so  many  tons  of  the 
debated  book,  criticism,  like  the 
wolf  baying  at  the  moon,  may  howl 
itself  at  leisure  into  ineffectual 
bronchitis. 


♦  Hi$i9rg  of  Eu.r<ype  fr<m  the  Fall  of  Napdeon,  in  1815,  to  ike  Aeeemon  of 
ZouU  Napoleon,  in  1851.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Bart.,  B.  C.L.  Eight  volumes. 
Octavo.     Edinbnrgh  and  London ;  Biackwood  and  Sons.     1854 — 59. 
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But  sach  is  not  the  court  before 
which  we  desire  to  protest  against 
one  of  the  greatest  scandals  that 
has  ever  disgraced  any  literature 
and  language.  Our  appeal  is  to 
those  who  love  to  reflect^  and  are 
not  content  to  repeat,  and  who  dare 
to  despise  the  noise  of  vulgar  ap- 
plause. With  them,  unless  our 
optimism  deceive  us,  the  popularity 
of  a  great  literary  name  will  often 
breed  suspicion  rather  than  trust, 
and  raise  the  presumption  that  the 
favoured  one  is  neither  prophet 
of  wisdom  nor  teacher  of  trath. 
And  they  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  in- 
quire whether  the  golden  opinioDs  so 
cheaply  gained  be  other  tnan  sym- 
pathies of  the  baser  sort,  won  from 
the  weakness,  ignorance,  and  folly 
of  the  age ;  whether,  to  the  majo- 
rity of  minds,  there  be  any  unction 
so  flattering  as  habitual  staleness 
in  thought  tricked  out  with  casual 
felicity  of  expression :  whether,  in 
short,  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
stupid,  the  mediocre,  and  the  de- 
formed, might  not  help  to  the  under- 
standing of  that  law,  hitherto  so 
mysterious  for  us,  which  sends  to  a 
Course  of  Time  more  readers  than 
to  a  Faery  Queen,  to  a  JProverbial 
^Philosophy  more  buyers  than  to  an 
In  Memoriam,  to  a  Talking  Fish 
more  visitors  Uian  to  Eaphael's 
cartoons. 

But  here  the  avenues  of  doubt 
open  out  on  every  side,  and  there 
are  still  curious  questions  in 
reserve— as,  for  instance,  when  the 
public  pet  has  printed  his  thousands 
and  his  tens  of  thousands,  are  these 
wagon-loads  of  pabulum  actually 
assimilated  so  as  to  come  to  form 
part  and  parcel  of  the  mental 
tissues  P  or  are  they  stored  in  a  spare 
Mudie-stomach  for  future  rumina- 
tion, and  even  for  future  vomit  P 
Also,  what  diagnosis  of  tiie  state  of 
public  digestion  is  hence  to  be  in- 
ferred? Is  the  general  demand  a 
natural  appetite,  or  a  diseased  crav- 
ing for  impure  food,  or  a  fictitious 
hunger  stimulated  by  well  advised 
puffing  P 

Of  that  offensive  analogue  of 
the  dirt  and  pebbles  which  the 
judicious  hen  mtroduces  into  her 
gizzard,  therewith  grinding  down 
matters  otherwise  unmanageable  for 


her — of  the  functions  and  effects, 
we  say,  of  puffing,  there  is  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  by  Lord  Macaulay 
in  his  review  of  the  poems  of 
Mr.  Satan  Montgomery.  From 
the  warnings  there  conveyed  Sir 
A.  Alison  has  not  profited,  since, 
as  may  be  seen  by  whoever  will 
consult  the  advertisemeints,  he 
allows  his  nurses  to  swaddle  him  in. 
eulogies  which  would  be  fulsome  if 
applied  to  the  greatest  and  wisest  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  pains  us  to 
find  an  author  so  careless  of  his 
own  dignitv  as  to  consent  that  his 
works  shall  be  served  up  after  the 
manner  of  a  quack  nostrum;  for 
though  we  hold  Sir  A.  Alison's 
capacity  and  performance  some- 
what cheap,  we  certainlv  do  rate 
it  higher  than  a  box  of  iParr's  Life 
Pills  or  a  bottle  of  Eowland's 
Macassar  Oil. 

Of  such  puffs  characteristic  spe- 
cimens shdl  be  forthcoming  in 
the  proper  place;  what  concerns 
us  next  is  suggested  by  a  remark 
of  a   great   writer :    *  In    all   my 

S3or  historical  investigations,'  says 
arlyle,  'it  has  been,  and  always 
is,  one  of  the  most  primary  wants 
to  procure  a  bodily  likeness  of  the 
personage  inquired  after.'*  Li 
obedience  to  this  hint  we  have  col- 
lated a  Eegent-street  photograph  of 
Sir  A.  Alison,  with  an  engraved 
bust  prefixed  to  one  of  the  editions 
of  his  former  History,  and  of  his 
physical  appearance  we  are  bound 
to  make  most  favourable  mention. 
As  our  path  must  henceforth  lie 
far  enough  from  the  flowers  of 
compliment,  we  gladly  indulge  in 
this  small  amenitv,  U>  which,  let 
us  add,  that  such  features,  form, 
and  presence  by  no  means  assist 
us  to  realize  Sir  A.  Alison's 
favourite  nightmare  of  the  downfall 
of  England  and  the  degeneracy  of 
her  sons. 

Extraneous  sources  tell  us  little 
more  of  Uiis  Historian  than  of  the 
authors  of  the  Homeric  poems 
or  the  Nibelungen  Lied*  He  has, 
however,  his  'periods  of  disturb- 
ance,' as  when,  by  an  inscrutable 
provision  of  the  Tories,  he  is 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Bloody 
Hand;  or  when,  haud  prceter 
solitum,  the  inevitable  appeal  from 


*  Carlyle's  MisceUames,  vol.  iv.  p.  330. 
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some  magisterial .  decision  of  his 
inTolves  tne  Scottish  law  courts  in 
an  inextricable  puzzle;  or  when, 
tempering  the  blow  to  the  shorn 
lamb,  he  defends  the  ill-used  direc- 
tors of  an  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
bank,  and  crushes  the  paltry  pleas 
of  the  beggarly  and  impatient  snare- 
holders.  Fortunately  for  us,  the 
S resent  work  affords  intrinsic  evi- 
ence  on  the  author's  relations  to  the 
men  and  events  of  his  time.  He  has 
access  to  *  gilded  saloons  ;*  for  *  the 

Earl  of  W ,  then  Lord  B.'*  has 

been  atPossil  House, '  the  Duke  of 
K '  has  given  useful  informa- 
tion, and  *  2V?o  ladies  of  high  rank* 
have  supplied  an  anecdote  of  La- 
martine.  In  his  acquaintance  with 
literary  stars.  Sir  A.  Alison  seems 
to  have  been  less  prosperous :  it  is 
a  curious  fact,  vouched  for  by  his 
own  mbuthjt  that  his  visits  to  or 
interviews  with  Byron,  Scott, 
JeflTrey,  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  others, 
were  nevej^  repeated.  From  this  a 
malicious  reader  may  infer  that 
those  worthies  found  Sir  A.  Alison 
an  awful  bore,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly :  Tommy  Moore,  in  fact,  was 
positively  rude,  for  he  received  his 
guest  *sub  Jove  frigido,'  and 
rather  than  ask  him  in,  spent  a 
whole  night  in  the  Place  Vend6me. 
Nor  can  we  say  much  more  for 
the  manners  of  Sir  E.  Lytton,  who 
has  never  proposed  a  second  visit, 
although  Sir  A.  Alison  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  Knebworth, 
with  dimensions  and  upholstery 
ad  libitum,X  These  fxcipcucvWia 
XeXMvtov  carry  one  back  to  the 
time — fortunately  a  century  distant 
— ^when,  if  their  dedications  tell 
the  truth,  books  were  usually  pub- 
lished 'at  the  desire  of  an  illustrious 
and  right  honourable  friend.'  Sir 
A.  Alison  however,  though  verdant, 
is  not  vulgar.  His  impertinences 
are,  we  think,  unintentional,  and 
he  can  speak  of  persons  of  quality 
in  the  tone  of  an  independent  gen- 
tleman. 

But  while  Sir  A.  Alison's  muse  is 
neither  a  lickspittle  nor  a  snob,  she 
is  a  sluttish,  slipshod  wench,  with 
uogartered  stockings  and  uncombed 
locks,  clad  in  tawdiy  patchwork  and 


glittering  with  flashy  gewgaws. 
A  more  untidy  and  more  foolish 
virgin  has  never  borrowed  the  crino- 
line of  Clio.  That  this  incorrigible 
dunce  must  needs  remain  an '  inheri- 
tor of  unfulfilled  renown,'  might  be 
guessed,  a  priori,  from  the  character 
of  some  of  the  authorities  she  relies 
on.  For  although  the  skilled  hand 
of  historic  alchemy  may  transmute 
base  material  into  pure  metal,  it  is 
at  the  price  of  long  and  weary  toil 
with  the  crucible  and  the  alembic — 
by  the  exercise  of  an  industry  and 
an  intelligence  which  are  far  enough 
from  the  laboratory  of  Sir  A.Alison. 
We  find,  for  instance,  that  men 
like  Lamartine  and  Louis  Blanc 
are  quoted  en  bloc,  and  without 
suspicion  or  examination,  as  if 
they  were  the  last  court  of  appeal 
in  matters  of  which  it  must  ob- 
viously be  impossible  for.  them  to 
speak  without  prejudice  and  passion. 
Then,  works  that  never  pretended 
to  more  than  an  inter U  de  circon- 
stance,  or  to  be  anything  but  com- 
pilations at  second  or  third  hand, 
are  taken  as  a  substitute  for  those 
original  authorities  which  it  would 
have  been  far  too  much  trouble  to 
collect  and  collate;  while  a  whole 
navy  of  canards  cruise  about  this 
History  in  the  shallows  congenial  to 
them. 

We  shall  not  preface  our  exa- 
mination of  Sir  A.  Alison's  last  and 
worst  work  by  anjr  historical  or  phi- 
losophical renections  of  our  own. 
We  shall  merely  set  down  the 
results  of  a  superficial  skimming  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  his  pages. 
Whenever  we  have  taken  a  random 
reading  of  his  book  we  have  stum- 
bled on  blunders  which  are,  as  we 
believe,  unparalleled  in  modern  lite- 
rature. The  field  of  these  blunders 
extends  in  every  possible  direction, 
and  we  have  attempted  to  classify 
our  selection.  When  our  readers 
have  given  us  a  hearing  they 
wiU,  we  are  certain,  be  of  opinion 
that  few  persons  amongst  their 
acquaintance  perpetrate,  even  in 
careless  conversation,  one  tithe  of 
the  errors  both  of  omission  and 
commission  which  Sir  A.  Alison 
deliberately   consigns   tO   print  as 


*  Vol.  iv.  pp.  51 — 2,  note. 

t  Chapter  on  English  Literature,  passim. 

t  Log.  cit. 
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ih«  joiitt  product  of  his  boola  toad 
iBaraiBA.  We  regret  to  bxre  to  use 
satk  BtoKoxg  hmguage  about  an 
aatiior  who,  as  we  are  infonnecU 
possesses  manj  priyate  titles  to 
sympathy  and  esteem:  but  ours 
is  a  public  duty,  and  we  cannot 
effectually  discharge  it  if  we  shirk 
the  maxim  of  Shalupeare — 
Be  Kent  unmannerly  when  Lear  is  mad. 

We  proceed  at  once  to  the  con- 
sideration of  two  Chapters  to  which 
the  author  has  challenffed  particular 
attention,  and  which  he  very  justly 
calls '  Peatures.' 

IFbeitch. 

To  say  that  Sir  A.  Alison's 
knowledge  of  French  is  superficial, 
is  a  euphemism :  his  translations  are 
so  full  of  internal  evidence  on  this 
score,  that  to  compare  them  with 
their  originals  is  a  work  of  super- 
erogation. As  a  sample  of  his  treat- 
ment of  words,  we  may  take  the 
following :  '  La  (!)  organization  de 
travail';  'suppltans*  ('second  can- 
didates,' as  he  says,  zero,  as  we  fear); 
emporte  (!)  comme  une  femme' ; 
'Cloistre  de  St.  Meri',  and 
•  Cloister  de  St.  M^ri',  (for  Cloitre). 
and  even 

Aidez  toi  et  le  ciel  t'aidera. 

Sir  A.  Alison  speaks  of  the  '  chaos 
of  the  human  mind  torn  up  from 
its  ancient  moorings,'  and  any  one 
curious  to  realize  this  intellectual 
phase — ^may  read  with  profit  the 
chapter  on  French  literature  from 
i8r^  to  1852.  It  is  impossible  to 
dip  mto  our  author's  pages  without 
fancying  oneself  on  the  trail  of 
some  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury's 
model  attackis,  for  the  mere  spell- 
ing is  everywhere  at  fault.  It 
may  sound  incredible,  but  Augustin 
and  Amed^e  Thierry  are  several 
timesf  twisted  into  Augusts  and 
Amod^e,  while  an  imaginary  work 
on  '  the  Princes  of  the  Carlovingian 
Sace,'  is  attributed  to  Ams^di^^ 
such  being  Sir  A.  Alison's  approxi- 
mation to  the  'Eecits  des  temps 
Merovingiens*  of  Augwttin  Thierry ! 
Again,  Amad^e  is '  eminently  Chris- 
tian in  his  ideas,'  and  has  directed 
his  powerB  to  the  illustration  of 
'the  blessings  which   Christianity 


has  oonferxedoBmankiad'-— «exnaiiB 
equaUy  applieable  to  Hie  Nam  Idtt 
Qir  Bd^s  Jjfet  and  fair  sampieB  of 
tiie  temerity  of  an  author  who  criii- 
eises  books  wiiiiout  previously  as- 
certaining their  names  and  subjects. 
Another  'devout'  pair  are  Cape* 
figue  and  Lameiiais  (minus  an  n) : 
Capefigue,  well  known  as  the  most 
ultra  leactionnaire  author  of  recent 
French  literature,  is  stated  to 
be  '  tinged  with  vJUra-Uberal  opt" 
nion8,*X  and  Lamenais,  who  refused 
the  sacrament  on- his  deathbed,  is  a  . 
'  sincere  CathoUe,'  and  has  '  all  the 
w€trmth  qfa  true  believer,*^ 

Victor  Cousin's  religious  faith 
enjoys  the  peculiar  property  of  being 
a  reaction  against  the  infidelity  and 
sins  of  the  Bevolution,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  'sort  of  dreamy  ra- 
tionalism.* 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  noto- 
rious that  this  eminent  man  has  dedi- 
cated a  life  to  the  study  of  morals 
and  metaphysics,and  that  his  vmriooB 
productions,tosaynothingof  authors 
translated  and  edited,  are  no  less 
voluminous  than  valuable.  Ignor- 
ing the  whole  of  these  remarkable 
works.  Sir  A.  Alison  cites  in  their 
stead,  and  that  incorrectly,  a  piiee 
d* occasion  on  a  special  matter,  an  ab- 
surdity which  might,  perhaps,  be 
equalled  by  describing  Gibbon  as 
the  author  of  the  Antiquities  qfthe 
Souse  of  Brunswick,  or  Eossini  as 
the  author  of  L*ifiganno  felice. 
So  with  Cuvier.  In  vain  did  that 
great  founder  of  the  science  of  com- 
parative anatomy  publish  his  Sts- 
toire  des  JPoissons,  and  even  his 
Bhgne  Animal,  for  our  author's  in- 
scrutable wisdom  speaks  of  him  as 
*  disregarding  the  species  of  man  ^ 
and  animals  which  are  now  to  be 
found  upon  the  earth,* \\ 

But  Sir  A.  Alison  would  be  uii- 
true  to  himself  were  he  to  cata- 
logue the  writers  '  during  and  after 
the  Sestoration'  without  slipping 
in  a  few  names  belonging  to  another 
epoch.  Accordingly  a  paragraph  is 
^iven  to  Gingu6ne,T[  who  was  horn 
m  1748  and  died  in  1816,  and 
another  to  Delille,**  who  was  born 
in  1738,  and  died  in  1813.  We  are 
next  informed  that  between  18 15 
and   1852  *two  poets  only  during 


t  Vol.  iii.  616—618. 

II  Vol.  iii.  642. 


t  Vol  iii.  624.  §  lb.  637. 

If  /6.  639.  ♦*  Jh,  645. 
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the  whole  period  kaite  atiained  any 
note,**  one  of  them  being  positiyely 
the  very  Delille  who  died  in  1813 ! 
and  the  other  B^ranger ;  while  La- 
martine,  Delayigne,  de  Musset,  de 
Vigny,  and  Victor  Hugo  being  sup- 
pressed en  masse,  a  theory  is  set  up 
to  account  for  the  decline  of  French 
poetry !  This  theory  is  hideous  to 
behold :  it  teaches  that  '  the  JkU 
development  of  popular  iTutitutions* 
is  finfavourable  to  poetry  (witness, 
e.g.  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  our 
own  poets  from  Byron  to  Long- 
ibllow  and  Tennyson) ;  that  '  when 
fame  and  fortune  attend  the  efforts 
of  oratory  or  prose  composition,  the 
temple  €f  the  Muses  is  apt  to  be 
neglected  ;'f  witness — ^but  it  is  an 
insult  to  our  readers  to  suppose  that 
they  cannot  steer  without  our  aid 
through  this  shallow  and  tasteless 
tisane. 

B^ranger  is  guessed  at  widi 
average  success.  Those  brilliant 
rollicking  chansons,  balmy  with  the 
breath  of  Bohemia,  in  which  every 
Alfredo  has  a  weed  in  his  moilth, 
and  every  Violetta  has  a  crochO' 
ecBur  curl— his  chansons,  we  say,  are 
likened  to  the  Odes  of  Campbell, 
Schiller,  Freiligrath,  whose  stately 
and  metaphorical  muses  are  said  to 
be  the  counterparts  of  this  daughter 
of  Mabille.if  Victor  Hugo,  un- 
known to  Sir  A.  Alison  as  a  poet, 
is  mentioned  amongst  the  novelists 
in  these  terms, '  His  works  are  ex- 
tremely voluminous,  and  considered 
as  pictures  of  the  manners  and  ideas 
of  successive  eras  of  French  history, 
extremely  interesting.  The  author 
of  Notre  Dame  has  given  an  equally 
graphic  account  of  many  other 
periods  of  French  history.'§  Now, 
voluminous  is  precisely  wmit  Hugo 
is  not,  for  he  has  written  but  three 
novels,  and  neither  Han  d'Islande 
nor  Bug-Jargal  have  anything  to 
do  with  French  history.  It  may 
very  well  be  doubted  if  ever  Sir  A. 
Alison  has  read  a  line  of  the  authors 
thus  rolled  forth  from  his  critical 
mangle. 

lTi.LIAK. 

A  glance  at  the  Italy  of  Sir  A. 
Alison  reveals  the  existence  of  the 


most  powerful  liglil;  'we  'htcfe  ^mes 
heard  of— one,  viz.,  with  nys  l^nee 
centuries  long: — 'The  era  of  Michel 
Angelo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  (a.d. 
1500  — 1570),  threw  a  rculiance 
over  the  eccpiring  strifh  of  the 
Orusades.^W  (a.d.  1200  -;- 1270). 
As  a  pendant  to  which  electric  blaze, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
Boccaccio,  far  mnn  being  the  author 
of  the  well  known  naughty  tales, 
was  a  person  whose  specialite  lay 
in  *  the  terrible  and  the  pathetic.* 
Perhaps  such  tripping  should  be 
forgiven  an  author  whose  Italian  is 
a  mere  philological  diluvium,  in 
wluch  one  may  detect  ^the  d6bris 
of  many   tongues,  e.g.,  of  Latin 

Sui   for   chi,  as  in  '  Qui  non    sa 
issimulare  non  sa  regnare;'^  of 
French  en  for  in  and  de  for  di,  as 

*  demoTistrazione  en  piazza,**  and 

*  Piazza  de  Spagna  ;tt  not  to  speak 
of  Gioberti*s  0  being  dropped,  and 
Sclopis'  c  being  changed  into  el, 
while  in  *  Comte  di  Balbo*  we  get  a 
mixture  of  French  title  and  Italian 
preposition. 

Gebman. 

As  several  critics  have  read 
through  Chaijter  xxviii;  without 
stumbling,  it  is  fair  to  compliment 
the  author  on  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  has  guaged  his  public. 
And  far  from  siding  with  those  who 
have  rudely  rated  him  for  pre- 
sumption, ignorance,  and  folly,  we 
congratulate  Sir  A.  Alison  on  his 
ingenious  use  of  a  Teutonic  ex- 
pedient—on the  skill  with  which  he 
has  plunged  into  the  depths  of  his 
moral  consciousness,  and  constructed 
therefrom  the  Idea  of  German 
Literature.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  tlus  skill  will,  we  venture  to 
think,  be  more  or  less  appreciable 
on  a  glance  at  the  few  ears  we 
have  gleaned  in  a  harvest  field 
where  any  one  may  bind  up  sheaves 
enough  to  fill  a  gamer. 

Proper  names  and  words  in  gene- 
ral are  subjected  by  Sir  A.  Alison 
to  the  usual  assimilating  process. 
iBiickert,  the  poet,  digests  into 
^Ruckhart;*  Kiss  and  Eauch,  the 
sculptors,  into  KistXX  and  Bausch; 
Friederich  into   Frederich;    *Der 


♦  Vol.  iii.  645.        •{•  Vol.  iii.  645.         t  Vol.  iii.  646.         §  Vol.  iii.  650. 

II  Vol.  i.  p.  410.  1[  Vol.  V.  p.  669.  **  Vol.  vii.  p.  643. 

tt  VoL  iii.  p.  646.  tX  VoJ.  i.  p.  501. 
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— jes,   even   a   Humboldt   and  a 
Heine,  make  no  sign ! 

First  in  this  bear-garden  is  Les- 
BiNG,  who  (alike  great  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion  and  art,  in  poetry 
and  in  criticism)  founded  the  national 
drama  of  Germany,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Carlyle,  *  first  exploded 
thepreteiuions  ofthePrenchtheatre,* 
Tant  pis  pour  les  faits.  The  works 
of  Lessing,  says  Sir  A.  Alison,  *  are 
cUefiy  critical:'  his  essays  have 
'ffreat  merit,'  but  *  little  original 
genius*  *  Sis  dramas  are  still  more 
mediocre;  fbttsbed  by  the  bulbs 

OF   THE  FbENCH   STAGE,  THET  ABE 
AW      IMITATION      OF     VoLTAIBB  1'^ 

WiBLAND  was  fond  of  'treating  of 
subjects  on  the  sonfines  of  propriety!' 
en  revanche,  in  most  other  respects 
*  he  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  un- 
rivalled by  any  author  in  ancient 
or  modem  times,  *  *  *  Jn 
his  works  as  in  the  Crystal  JPalace 
at  Sydenham,  we  see  an  epitome, 
brilliantly  coloured,  of  the  creations 
of  human  fancy  from  the  dawn  of 
imagination  to  the  present  time.'** 
Beautiful  language! — ^now  let  the 
reader,  bearing  in  mind  that  Wieland 
preceded  BUrger  in  date,  try  to  re- 
concile these  two  dicta :—  , 

BuBGER.ft 

"S^Q  first  opened  to  the  general  mind 
the  idea  of  the  magic  of  feudal  imagery, 
and  of  that  blending  imagination  with 
the  events  of  the  dark  ages,  &c.  &c.   . 


Sohn  der  Wildniss*  intoDer  Sohn  der 
Waldniss;*  and  many  an  unfortu- 
nate u  is  robbed  of  its  ".  Again, 
*  Wahlverwandschaften'  (Goethe*s 
JSlective  Affinities)  is  done  into 
Melatives  by  Affinity:^  Burger's 
Wilde  Jdger  (Wild  Huntsman)  into 
'  Cruel  Huntsman  :'J  while  the  un- 
lucky Wieland  is  made  to  say : — 

VermesH  sich  kemer  untugendlich, 
Diess  schwertes  anzumuthen  sich  ; 
Treugeht  iiber  alles 
Vi^true  schandet  alle8.§ 

And   another  unfortunate  is  thus 

quoted — 

Was  ist  Liehe^  ich  der  sage  % 
Zwei  Seelen.  Ein  gedanke^ 
Zwei  herzen  einer  Schlag. 

These  series  of  inarticulate  sounds 
must  have  been  devised  for  the 
special  edification  of  'Mighty 
mumbo  Jumbo  in  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.*  The  first  quotation,  be 
it  noted,  is  bilingual,  and  whoever 
succeeds  in  adantin^  the  English 
version ||  to  its  gioberish  equivalent, 
will  make  short  work  of  the  Eugu- 
bine  Tables  and  the  inscriptions  of 
Mount  Sinai. 

'  Genius,'  says  Sir  A.  Alison,  in 
his  ungrammatical  way,  *  is  shown 
as  much  in  what  is  rejected  as  what 
is  retained  in  historv.'  Sticking  to 
this  text,  he  has  hauled  a  miracufous 
draught  of  lumber,  and  shot  it  into 
seventy  pages  of  moonstruck  i>ica, 
where  Classicists,  Bomanticists, 
Storm-and-Pressure-ers,  and  Philis- 
tines, jostle  one  another  without  re- 
gard to  date  or  school :  and  of  such 
and  such-like  terms,  the  understand- 
ing of  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
merest  outline  of  German  literature, 
no  hint  is  given !— Then  if  authors 
long  forgotten — as  Grillparzer — 
others  who  have  never  existed  at 
all — as  F.  Salom — or  mediocres  as 
Hacklander,  get  admittance  to  the 
Alisonian  Walhalla,  a  Novalis,  a 
Hofimann,  a  Eouqu6,  a  Sweden- 
borg,  a  Keander,  a  Hegel,  a  Grimm 


Wieland.  tt 
(Exhihits)  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  heart- 
stirring  incidents  of  the  feudal  ages. 

Goethe  is  liberally  treated,  for 
he  becomes  not  the  translator  but 
the  author  of  a  work  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  another  person  and 
another  age.    '  His  life  of  Benve^ 


nuto  Cellini  shows  he  was  capable  of 
writing  an  interesting  biography, *^^ 
In    the    description    of    Goethe's 


genius.  Sir  A.  Alison  starts  by 
'  hedging'  (a  common  trick  of  his,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter)  thus  : — 


t  Vol.  v.  p.  1 06. 


♦  This  hlunder  occurs  twice.  Vol.  i.  p.  153,  and  vol.  v.  p.  118.  This  drama  is 
attributed  to  Grillparzer,  who  never  wrote  anything  of  the  kmd,  and  also  to  Salom, 
who  has  never  existed.     See  also  the  next  note. 

t  lb.  124.  §  Vol.  ii.  p.  736. 

Scatheless  held  by  virtue's  shield. 
Dare  alone  this  sword  to  wield ; 
God  shall  bless  the  faithful  hand — 
Buin  waits  the  faithless  brand. 

^  lb.  103.  ft  lb.  124. 


H  Vol.  V.  p.  102. 


it  lb.  io». 
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Some  of  hU  works,  in  partictdcur 
Tphigenia  in  TauriSf  demonstrate  that 
he  toas  familiar  vnth  the  literature  and 
images  of  a/ntiquity,  .  .  .  -  His  mind 
loas  not,  like  that  of  WieUmd,  stored 
with  the  mythology  and  imagery  of  the 
classical  tim>cs* 

And  these  are  consecutive  sen- 
tences ! 

In  another  place  the  author  in- 
genioosly  says,  ^the  most  minute 
scrutiny  will  not  detect  in  the  whole 
of  his  voluminous  works  a  single  re- 
petition  of  the  same  idea,  or  one 
expression  twice  repeated  ;'\  and, 
no  less  amazing  to  read, '  Certain  it 
is  that  he  not  only  disbelieved  in 
Christianity,  but  had  a  fitced  aver- 
sum  to  its  precepts  and  its  very 
name,*!  Lastly,  as  amends  for  the 
ntter  oblivion  of  Goethe's  scientific 
discoveries,  let  us  take  a  pair  of 
fine  frenzies : — 

I.  He  was  at  bottom  a  sensualiBt,  and 
not  merely  so  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
generally  understood^  but  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  all  the  senses  !§ 

a.  He  is  the  most  striking  example 
that  ever  occurred  of  the  versatility  of  the 
highest  doss  of  intellect,  and  of  the 
truth  of  Johnson's  observation,  '  that 
what  is  called  original  genius  is  nothing 
but  strong  natural  parts  accidentally 
turned  in  one  direction,*  \\ 

After  the  reason  has  been  thus 
severely  disciplined,  it  may  feel 
itself  disposed  to  assent  to  any 
proposition  whatever  —  e.g.,  that 
ScHiLLXB  did  not  study  human 
nature  in  real  life,  that  his  works 
are  '  a  historic  gallery,  into  which 
Tume  are  admitted  but  the  illustrious 
cf  former  days,  ,  ,  .  We  shall  look 
in  vain  in  his  pages  for  a  picture 
of  the  secret  workings  of  vanity 
in  the  female,  of  selfishness  in  the 
masculine  heart.*^  Truly  a  valu- 
able comment  on  the  Robbers, 
Cabale  und  lAehe,  B.nd  Fridolin; 
on  Franz  Moor,  Lady  Milford,  and 
the  huntsman  Bobert. 

OBHLBNSCHLAEaEB  givCS  risC  tO 

some  remarks,  which  though  ^ 
propos  des  bottes  are,  to  borrow  a 
term  from  Mr.  Euskin,  *  very  pre- 
cious.' Having  stated  that  Xot?^  was 
unknown  in  ancient  literature,  Sir  A. 
Alison  goes  on  to  speak  of  its  bein^ 
with  the  Greek  dnimatists  a  '  wild 


passion  bordering  on  insanity!' 
After  this  trifling  paradox  he  asserts 
that  Oehlenschlkger  has  delineated 
love  better  than  any  other  writer t 
and  winds  up  an  analysis  of  the 
tender  feeling  with  a  burst  of  spas- 
modic emotion  so  true,  so  original, 
so  refined,  as  t-o  lead  us  to  regret 
that  Sir  A.  Alison  should  not  have 
absorb'ed,  on  his  own  behalf,  the 
superlatives  expended  on  the  Dane. 
He  says : — 

It  is  neither  the  fierce  passion  of  the 
harem,  which,  thirsting  for  pleasure, 
perishes  with  enjoyment ;  nor  the  heart- 
less vanity  of  the  drawing-room,  which, 
fikithless  to  every  one,  seeks  gratification 
in  an  endless  succession  of  conquests.** 

Gbillpabzeb  is  classed  with 
the  Dane  (probably  because  both 
their  names  end  in  er),  compared 
with  Sophocles  and  Ariosto,  and 
otherwise  exalted  to  the  skies.  Ac- 
cording to  Carlyle,  Menzel,  and  Co., 
this  is  a  washy  playwright  who  has 
written,  inter  alia,  a  tragedy  in  the 
vein  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  utterly  unlike  the  JPromC' 
theus  Vinctus  or  the  CEdipus  Bex, 
Thereupon,  says  Sir  A.  Alison,  the 
'Ahnfrau  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect drama  on  the  Greek  model, 
though  without  the  chorus,  which 
modern  literature  has  produced  ;'tt 
which  outrageous  compliment, 
equally  applicable  to  Box  and  Cox, 
had  on  a  previous  page  been  paid  to 
Schiller's  Bride  of  Messina. 

With 'Mr.  Salom  JJ  we  have  no 
acquaintance:  we  believe  that  no 
author  of  that  or  any  similar  name 
has  ever  existed,  and  that  he  is  a 
mere  subjective  qniddity. 

As  the  comparatively  pure  Wie- 
land  was  lectured  for  bordering  *  on 
the  confines  of  propriety,'  what 
rod  must  not  be  pickling  for  the 
gross  and  grovelling  Xotzbbitb? 
Alas!  even  the  'Virgin  of  the 
Sun'  is  passed  over  '  with  dry  foot.' 
Au  reste,  the  account  of  Kotzebue 
would  do  well  enough  for  Tibck, 
who  when  Alisonized  is  no  longer 
the  great  romanticist,  the  creator  of 
the  '  Popular  Tales,'  the  inventor  of 
demon  literature.  The  only  positive 
assertions  about  him  are,  that  'when 
he  leaves  fairy  tales  and  comes  to 
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real  life,  it  is  life  in  a  small  German 
town  which  alone  is  portrayed ;'  also 
tiiat  '  he  first  introduced  from  the 
AnimaU  Farlanti  of  Polci  the 
^stem  of  making  animak  speak.'* 
That  any  person  with  pretensions  to 
the  education  of  a  gentleman  should 
perpetrate  the  enormous  blunder  of 
this  last  sentence  is  nothing  less 
than  miraculous.  We  do  not  expect 
Sir  A.  Alison  to  have  heard  of  the 
legends  of  Germany  and  other 
countries,  of  Eeineke  Fuchs,  of  the 
lays  of  the  Minnesingers,  of  the 
il^itopadesa ;  but  we  do  marvel  that 
he  should  know  nothing  of  the 
fables  of  ^sop  and  Phsedrus,  where 
the  four-footed  population  is  so 
eloquent  and  cunning  that  the 
silliest  of  beasts  can  pass  himself  off 
as  a  lion,  until  an  mdiscreet  bray 
reveals  the  imposture  of  the  bor» 
rowed  mane  and  hide. 

Equally  incredible  things  are  said 
about  the  prose  writers;  and  the 
better  a  book  is  known  in  England, 
by  translation  or  otherwise,  the  more 
surely  Sir  A.  Alison  fires  off  at  it  a 
double-barrelled  blunderbuss  of  ig- 
norance. IUkee,  as  may  be  leamt 
from  any  catalogue,  is  the  author  of 
a  Kistory  of  the  JPapacy  during  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
This  work  is  described  as  a  complete 
history  of  the  Popes  down  to  the 
present  day*  Witness  the  following 
sentence  :— 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
BeforBiation,  its  subsequent  stationary 
oondition  during  two  himdred  and  fifty 
yearSf  and  the  renewed  vitality  of 
Catholicism  in  these  timest  are  por- 
trayed.t 

Of  NiEBUHB  we  are  told  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  re- 
puted discoveries  'which  is  not  to 
he  gathered  from  Livy  or  Cicero,* 
Hebben's  concise,  business-like 
Manuals  axe  turned  into  graphiamd 
vivid  Histories,  and  till  we  open 
them,  *  we  are  wholly  unaware  what 
treasures  we  really  possess  in  regard 
to  the  early  ages  of  the  worldJX 
Of  Hebbeb's  Ideas  towards  a 
Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man, 
we  read  *  his  JPhilnsophy  of  History 
has  no  pretensions  to  that  charac- 
ter;' and  that  author's  Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Foeiry  is  called  Poetry  of 


the  Jews.  F.  Schlegel's  Philosophy 
of  History  ( '  little  more  than  a  clear 
and  succinct  abridgment  qfuniversal 
history  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
colleges*)  and  Esthetics  are  attri- 
buted to  his  brother,  A.  W.  Schle- 
gel,§  while  Bunsen's  JSippolytus  and 
his  Age  becomes  the  IJife  {^' HippO" 
lytus.  Where  every  criticismis  in  the 
.  same  vein,  it  is  invidious  to  select : 
we  end  with  Jean  Paul,  of  whose 
gifts  and  productions  some  report 
might  have  been  expected  to  cross 
the  Tweed.  Sjchteb — ^that  small- 
paper  edition  of  our  own  Carlyle 
— ^18  one  of  ihe  greatest  names  of 
German  literatmre ;  his  imagi- 
nation, fancy,  humour,  and  satire, 
are  alike  luxuriant;  he  ranges 
over  the  whole  field  of  humaa 
life  and  knowledge,  and  talks  a 
language  no  less  original  in  words 
and  structure  than  in  thought,  so 
that  his  countrymen  find  him  a 
puzzling  author,  even  when  helped 
by  the  lexicon  specially  devised  for 
their  benefit.  On  Jean  Paul,  then, 
has  the  historian  of  Gotham  de- 
scended in  this  wise :— - 

His  language  is  too  homespuk, 
his  ideas  are  too  much  localised.  He 
has  observed,  and  painted,  and  philo- 
sophised with  great  ability  toithin  a 
certain  sphere,  hut  his  vision  has  not 
gone  beyond  it.  Life  and  madtnebs  in 
A  provincial  Gsbm an  town,  aaid  the 
caustic  observations  of  a  sage  ttpon  them, 
constitute  the  staple  of  his  productions.  II 

O  tempera,  O mores!  Such  are 
the  Boeotian  orgies  of  the  writer 
whom  you  have  flighted  to  honour : 
such  is  the  Jack-o'-lantern  by  which 
grave  critics  have  advised  you  to 
shape  your  course. 

As  the  chapter  on  English  litera- 
ture has  been  already  dissected  by 
an  abler  pen,^  we  shall  only  say 
that  Sir  A.  Alison  deserves,  on  ito 
score,  whatever  credit  may  be  due 
to  the  human  being  who  nas  most 
successfully  solved  this  problem — 
Given  one  hundred  octavo  pages, 
to  infuse  into  the  same  a  maanmum 
of  twaddle.  We  have  no  space  for 
telHng  how  Byron  wrote  in  order  to 

5 lease  the  high-bom  dames  of  £x>n- 
on,  nor  how  Don  Juan  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  conversation 
with  the  other  sex — ^nor  how  Mr. 
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Malthus  treated  of  Eoonomioa,  a&d 
Dary  enabled  the  miner  to  pursue 
'  kU  darksome  toilj  while  the  perilous 
blast,  pregnant  with  death,  played 
innocuous  round  the  lambent  Jlame 
that  rested  on  his  forehead** — ^nor 
how  Lord  Maoaulay  has  written 
'Legends  ofMome* — nor  how  Hallam 
rejoices  in  *firvent  eloquence  and 
poetic  expression '-^Gt  how,  in  the 
seductive  saloons  of  Whiggeiy, 
'  Moore  sang  his  beuritching  melodies 
with  still  more  beuntehtng.  right 
honourables.*  That  and  much  more 
— similibus  similia — may  be  found 
in  Sir  A.  Alison's  first  volume.  Let 
the  reader  pond^  thereon  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  with  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  performance  be  not 
rather  creditable  to  one  who  has  so 
little  knowledge  of  our  literature  as 
to  change  Gray's  well-known  lines 
into 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  laad. 
And  read  his  hiet'iy  in  a  nation's  eyes^f 

so  Httle  taste  as  to  place  Lady 
Blessing^n's  Byron  Conversations 
on  an  absolute  level  with  Boswell's 
Johnson,X 

Latht. 

The  Latin  quotations  of  a  writer 
who  calls  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
A.  Mareellian,  are  of  course  often 
incorrect;  and  their  misapplication 
is  usually  so  flagrant  that  a  second- 
band  origin  is  at  once  betrayed.  He 
thus  gives  Ovid»  or  rather  the  Eton 
grammai^-* 

IngCnttfts  d^dlciase  fideliter  artes 
Bmollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros :  § 

After  breaking  the  metre  of  the 
hexameter  witn  de,  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  propriety  of  putting 
*  pravos'  for  *  iSros/  which  would  at 
once  dispose  of  the  pentameter. 
An  equally  fatal  emendation  is  made 
by  the  interpolation  of  an  «  in  the 
well  known 

To  ne  tides  m&lis  sed  contra  audentior 
ito; 

and  elsewhere  we  get  a  genitive 
in  a—'  bona  myitis  soror  eat  pan* 
periaa-'ll 

Yet  ia  ihk  pKofoimd  scholarship 
compared  tothetreatmentof  Horace* 


of  whom  Sir  A.  AUson  knows  no  more 
than  of  Haflz.  By  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  anachronisms  ever  perpe- 
trated, he  supposes  Horace  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  modem 
conjecture  of  a  connexion  between 
Japhet  and  the  Titanid  lapetua. 
He  positively  changes '  Audax  lapeti 
genus'  into '  Audax  «7apeti  genus  ; ^ 
and  far  from  being  aware  that  the 
expression  thus  twisted  into  a  pun 
is  synonymous  with  the  entire 
human  race,  he  sees  in  i£  a  special 
allusion  totheIndo-Grermanic£eimily. 

No  less  marvellous  is  the  author's 
classical  geography. 

Algiers,  he  says  (times  without 
number),  is  '  the  Libga  qf  the  an- 
cients*** The  force  of  blundering 
could  no  farther  go:  a  child  just 
out  of  the  '  As  in  prsssenti,'  knows 
that  the  Libya  of  classical  auth<»B 
wajB  either  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa,  or  else  a  small  district  west 
of  Egypt,  as  far  from  Algiers  as 
Timbuctoo— which  might  wit^  equal 
propriety  have  been  termed  *  Libya.' 
Then  '  the  Sarmatia  of  the  ancients' 
has,  in  Sir  A.  Alison's  hands,  been 
subjected  to  a  subtrahend  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. ;  for 
he  tells  us  that  it  answered  to  the  Fo< 
^and  of  theCzar  Nicholas,tt  whereas 
Sarmatia  stretdned  on  every  side  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Poland — ^viz., 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caucasus,  from  theVistula  to  the 
Volga.  Other  fictions  in  the  classi- 
cal Apartment  will  be  noticed  under 
their  proper  heads. 

GSOGBAPHY. 

IS'oteven  the  Bussian  war  could 
teach  Sir  A.  Alison  this  science,  and 
he  says  of  Constantinople :— ^ 

The  Volga  (wafts  to  its  walls)  the 
agricultural  ridies  of  the  Ukraine  and 
the  .immense     plains     of     SoatheiA 

Anv  book  of  nursery  geography 
would  tell  Sir  A.  Ahson  that 
the  Volga  runs  into  the  Cannon, 
and  that  it  is  several  hundred  miles 
from  the.  Ukraine.  If  any  one  be 
charitable  enough  to  suggest  that 
this  is  a  nusprint,  we  must  reply  in 
the  words  of  Horace— 
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KusticuB  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis, 

at  ille 
Labitur  et  labetar  in  omne  volabilis 

sevum: 

to  which  conclusion  we  are  led  by 
apassage  in  Sir  A.  Alison's  former 
History,  which  also  conducts  the 
Volga  into  the  Black  Sea.  But 
there  is  more  and  still  better  game 
at  hand.  Persia^  we  learn,*  by  the 
treaty  of  Toorkmanchai  in  1827, 
cedea  to  Bussia — ^what  P  Teheran  P 
no.  .Well,  then,  Anapa»  This  for- 
tress is,  as  we  all  know,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  many  hundred  miles  from  the 
Persian  frontier,  and  was  then  a 
possession  of  Turkey,  by  which 
country  it  was  ceded  to  Kussia  in 
1829  under  the  treaty  of  Adrianople. 

Again,  Itussiaafler  1 8 1 5 '  stretched 
its  mighty  arms  almost  to  the  torrid 
zone,  numbered  the  Vistula,  the 
Amour,  the  Danube,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates among  its  frontier  streams. '"f 
The  map  will  show  the  ludicrous 
nature  of  these  statements;  the 
most  southern  nail  on  the  finger  of 
the  '  mighty  arms'  is  in  the  latitude 
of  Malta,  the  general  run  of  them 
being  above  the  latitude  of  London. 
Of  the  rivers,  the  Danube  alone  was 
a  'frontier  stream,*  the  Amour  hav- 
ing become  so  but  the  other  day ;  the 
Yistula^and  the  Euphrates  then,  as 
now,  comfortably  watering  the 
plains  of  Prussia  and  Mesopotamia. 
After  this  why  not  say  that  Italy 
'  stretches  its  mighty  arms  almost 
to  the  torrid  zone,  numbering  the 
Po,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine 
among  its  frontier  streams  P' 

The  erratic  proceedings  of  Al- 
pheus  and  others,  of  which  we 
modems  cannot  read  without  a 
twinge  of  disbelief,  have  thus  been 
fuUy  realized  by  Sir  A.  Alison.  And 
the  recent  attempt  of  certain  pub- 
licists to  expand  the  territory  of  the 
German  Confederation  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mincio  and  Adige  is  a  highly 
logical  conclusion  by  the  side  of  the 
violence  done  by  Sir  A.  Alison  to  a 
Potamos  no  less  esteemed,  albeit 
more  savoury,  than  our  own 
Thames. 

To  appreciate  the  deed  we  must 
consider  the  hydraulic  and  other 
revolutions  in  the  Soly  Land-^ 
where  are  *  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  both  of  which  run  parallel 


to  the  Mediterranean,  and  which 
are  separated  hy  a  deep  valley 
(Cosle- Syria),  in  the  bottom  ofwhieh 
the  Jordan  flows*  Unfortunately 
our  maps  teU  us  that  the  Leontes  or 
Litany  runs  through  the  valley  of 
Ooele-Syria,  with  miich  the  Jordan 
has  no  more  connexion  than .  the 
£.hine.  Then  'the  southern  extremity 
of  this  range  rises  to  the  enormous 
peak  of  Mount  Cassius,*  which  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  Le- 
banon, and  stands  near  Antioch, 
some  hundred  miles  north  of  it. 
In  connexion  with  these  and  fifty 
other  blunders  which  will  be  obvious 
to  whoever  consults  the  text,  there 
is  much  declamatory  vapour  about 
Cambyses,  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
Sesostris,  whick  is  repeated  some 
fifty  pages  further  on,  where  we 
read,  *  Syria  is  composed  of  a  huge 
mass  of  rocky  and  precipitous  mown" 
tains,  which  u/nder  various  names, 
of  which  the  Taurus,  Lebanon, 
Anti- Lebanon,  and  Mount  Sinai  are 
the  most  remarkable,  projects  into 
the  sea  between  the  Etucine  and  the 
Levant,  and  severs  the  two  con- 
tinents from  each  other  *X  Unless 
we  grossly  err,  many  a  charity-boy 
knows  that  the  Taurus  is  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  no  more  in  Syria  tiian 
the  Alps ;  that  Sinai  is  in  Arabia, 
and  no  more  in  Syria  than  Plyn- 
lymmon ;  that  Syria  does  not,  any 
more  than  China,  lie  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Levant. 

Our  author's  ignorance  is  shown 
not  only  in  such  statements  as  the 
above,  but  also  in  his  nomenclature. 
Although  Physical  G-eography  has 
become  a  popular  science,  here  is  an 
historian  whose  descriptions  would 
be  discreditable  to  a  fashionable 
novel.  He  is  unaware  that  moun- 
tains, plains,  plateaux,  rivers,  &c., 
have  now  a  vocabulary  of  their  own, 
by  the  use  of  which  precision  may 
be  ensured ;  and  he  submerges  the 
earth  beneath  a  sea  of  irippery 
epithets,  whose  maelstrom  whirl 
sucks  down  the  few  facts  that  might 
otherwise  have  lived.  His  In£aa 
geography,  in  particular,  is  a  mere 
gargle  of  parts  of  speech;  and 
of  the  residue  of  it,  after  due  filter- 
ing and  evaporation,  we  now  decant 
a  modicum. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Alison,  savage 
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Asmflc  warriors  from  the  north 
are  constantly  threatening  India. 
*  PHB8IA  w  the  first  and  moH 
powerful  harrier  of  Sindostan 
against  the  irruptions  of  these  north' 
em  barbarians.  No  considerable 
army  can  enter  India  by  land  hut 
through  its  territory,** 

A  iKubruquis  or  a  Marco  Polo 
might  have  written  thus,  when  a 
Gheims  Slhan  was  at  hand  with 
his  Tartars,  when  a  Tamerlane 
governed  on  the  Oxns,  or  a  Baber 
ruled  in  Ferghana.  But  it  is 
simple  nonsense  so  to  speak  in  this 
year  of  grace  i8^p,  wnen  two  or 
three  miserable  uttle  armies  in 
Turkestan',  and  a  few  tribes  of  ram- 
bling Usbecks  and  Ejrghiz,  are  the 
only  'savage  warriors*  between 
Sussia  and  British  India.  More- 
over, if  the  Slhans  of  Khiva  and 
Sokan,  say  even  the  problematical 
rulers  of  Cushgar  and  Yurkund,  to- 
gether with  '  the  whole  barbarians' 
(as  Sir  A.  Alison  would  express  it) 
'that  dwell  beyond  the  realms  of 
apace,'  should  take  it  into  their 
brains  to  invade  India,  in  what  con- 
ceivable sense  would  Persia  be 
'  a  barrier'  against  them,  seeing  that 
they  have  a  capital  pass  of  their 
own — the  Bamian — which  would 
bring  them  over  the  Hindoo  Sloosh 
into  Afghanistan  P  As  well  mi^ht 
Sir  A.  ^son  call  Spain  a  '  barrier' 
of  Italy  against  France. 

What  rollows  makes  one  feel  as  if 
Donati's  comet  had  swept  through 
one's  brain : — 

The  Tartars  have  burst  through  the 
snowy  barrier  of  the  Himalaiya,  and 
descended  upon  the  plains  at  their  feet. 
•  .  .  The  transit  of  the  stony  girdle  of 
the  globe  which  separates  its  (Persia's) 
lofty  plains  from  Hindostan,  difficult 
and  dangerous  at  all  times,  is  only  prac- 
ticable to  the  power  which  has  subdued 
or  is  in  alliance  with  Persia.  Only  two 
roads  practicable  for  artillery  or  car- 
riages are  to  be  found  in  the  vast  snowy 
ridge,  varying  from  eighteen  thousand 
to  twenty-five  thousand  feet  in  height, 
which  shuts  in,  over  its  whole  northern 
frontier,  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  All 
the  Asiatic  conquerors,  accordingly,  who 
have  aspired  to  or  effected  the  conquest 
of  India,  have  commenced  with  the  re- 
gions of  Elhorassan,  and  either  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bamian  Pass,  or  that  which 
leMls  from  Herat  to  Gandahar.  .  .  . 


This  wild  and  mountainous  region  (Aff- 
ghanistan),  part  of  the  offshoots  of  the 
vast  Himalaya  range,  is  for  the  moSt 
part  situated  to  the  south  of  the  crest  of 
the  ridge.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  rugged  and 
impracticable  nature  of  the  country, 
that  it  can  be  traversed  only  in  a  few 
valleys,  the  waters  of  which  descend 
from  the  sunmiit  of  the  ridge  towards 
Hindostan,  and  which  from  Uie  earliest 
ages  have  constituted  the  well-known 
and  only  routes  from  the  northward  into 
its  burning  plains.f 

And  elsewhere-^ 
The  British  guns  were  heard  in  tlie 
Khyber  Pass,    amid    the    Himalaya 
snows,  ^ 
Also- 
Even  the  Himalaya  was  pierced  by 
the  battalions  of  Britain.  § 

In  the  opinion,  then,  of  Sir  A. 
Alison,  invaders  have  crossed  the 
Himalayas,  which,  be  it  known  by 
these  jpresents,  do  not  separate 
India  from  Thibet,  but  from  Persia: 
that  instead  of  the  mere  goat  paths 
described  by  Moorcrofb  and  Tre- 
beck,  the  Stracheys,  &c.,  there  are 
roads  over theHimalayaspracticable 
for  artillery ;  that  the  Kyber  does 
not  lead  from  the  Punjab  through 
the  Soliman  Mountains  to  Cabul; 
but  is  a  pass  over  the  Himalayas ; 
that  the  !Bamian  Pass  is  not  across 
the  Hindoo  Sloosh  from  Bulkh  into 
Affghanistan,  but  over  the  Hima- 
layas ;  that  the  same  Bamian  like- 
wise leads  from  Slhorassan  to  Cabul ; 
that  Affghanistan  does  not  lie  JD^-. 
and  S.  between  the  Hindoo  Sloosh 
and  Beloochistan,  but  between  the 
Himalayas  and  Hindostan. 

On  Gbologt, 
Sir  A.  Alison's  ideas  are  very  re- 
markable, e.g.,  *  the  enormous  forests 
of  cedar  once  stood  coeval  with  the 
first  work  of  creation  *\\  A  more 
absurd  observation  could  not  be 
conceived,  for  the  cedars  of  the  Le- 
banon are  on  the  cretaceous  for- 
mation (the  most  recent  of  the 
secondary  series),^  which  was  only 
elevated  during  the  tertiary  period. 
However,  its  ignorance  is  capped  in 
the  chapter  on  English  Literature, 
where  uie  reader  is  treated  to  a 
discourse  on  Buckland,  Professor 
Sedgtfwick,  &c.. 

Whose  school  has  made  earth  reveal 
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the  teeret  tf  Ut  formaiiim^xiienfx  to  the 
nee  of  man,  by  the  remmiiis  embedded 
in  its  bosom.  A  m<»e  fiwcioatiiig  in- 
•cpmy  Derer  was  presented  iotlieinves- 
tigstkRi  of  the  fihiloeopher ;  and  it 
•derives  additional  interest  to  the  Chzifl- 
tian  believer  from  the  eoi^SniuUMm  wUcfc 
U  afwd9  at  every  ttq»  of  ike  Mctaie 
<xec(mini  cf  ermUcm  and  the  tnith  of 
BolyWrit* 

If  title  eartli  has  repealed  A«r  «0ef>0€ 
to  Sir  A.  Alison— if  lie  pofisesses 
proofis  of  ihe  ansciancy  of  tte  Mosaic 
■account  of  creation, — ^he  has  the  ab- 
solute xKKmopoly  of  such  knowledge. 

It  is  periiaps  on  tJie  strength  of 
'personid  information'  that  he  as* 
serts  Bnssia  to  have  '  no  minerals 
or  eoal,'  while  the  volgar  mind 
fancies  that  tiie  Altai  nrodnoes 
immense  quantities  of  ^old;  that 
the  Urals  are  rich  in  iron;  that 
there  are  vast  beds  oi  coal  and  an- 
thracite in  the  basin  of  the  Don  and 
Donetz ;  that  the  sonthem  steppes 
aboumd  in  salt;  that  iiuca»  lapis 
lazoli,  platinum.  sUver,  ^ux,  are 
largely  fonnd  in  other  parts  of  the 
Snssian  empire.  It  is  lucky,  then, 
tiiat  Sir  A.  A1]s<»l  has  stated  the 
fiicts  in  snch  categcHrioal  fashion-^ 
he  has  also  done  in  regard  to  apoint 
of  meteorology: 

Snowy  mountains  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
torrid  nme  fnmish  the  only  reservoin 
for  perennial  sapplies  of  water ;  amd  it 
isfortkispturpomtkatthettonycirdeef 
ihe  i^oUka§  been  placed  in  thetereffume. 
•  .  .  Another  boon  has  been  given  by 
nature  to  Southern  India^  ukuh  u 
peculiar  to  that  portion  of  the  globe.  The 
monsoon,  which  hlowefor  six  months  tn 
the  year  over  ihe  Indian  Oeean,  strikes 
on  Ske  Ohauts  or  range  of  precipitous 
mountain^  which,  like  the  Andes  in 
America,  form  its  western  boundary, 
and  from  whence  many  of  the  chi^ 
rivers  of  Centred  and  Southern  India 
flow  in  long  and  devious  courses-  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  The  periods  when  the 
rivers,  fed  by  the  monsoon  rains,  are 
swollen,  are  those  when  the  reservoirs  of 
theffisMUgya  are  na  wUcdced  by  the 
rays  of  a  vertical  sun;  and  when  the 
streams  flowing  from  the  snowy  moun- 
tains beffin,  like  the  waters  of  the  Kile, 
to  liae,  me  fnmsture  of  the  monsoon  ceases 
to  swdl  those  rivers  vhieh  are  nourished 
by  it.  Thus  northern  and  southern 
India  is,  each  in  its  season,  provided  with 
the  means  of  iiTigation.t 

If  a  man  will  describe  natural 


phenomena  in  the  language^  of 
nistian,  no  wonder  he  comes  to 
grief,  especially  when  he  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  his  subject. 
One  n^d  not  be  a  Humboldt  or  a 
Daniell  to  see  that  every  sentence 
in  the  aboTC  quotation  contains 
some  signal  error;  that  here  is 
JPalstaFs  ratio  of  'but  one  half- 
pennjTWorth  of  bread  to  an  intoler- 
able deal  of  sack,'  with  the  bread 
wanting.  However,  it  is  something 
new  to  find  a  man  who  presump- 
tuously asks  himself  'the  reason 
why'  Providence  made  the  globe 
in  this  or  that  manner,  and  who 
thinks  to  solve  the  mysteries  of 
the  Unknown  in  terms  of  ignorance 
of  the  known.  The  first  fact 
and  illustration  given  by  Sir  A. 
Alison  iare  alike  unfortunate,  for  it 
is  predsdy  in  the  torrid  zone  that 
the  melting  of  the  snow  or  moun- 
tain chains  is  a  secondary  source 
of  water  as  compared  with  the 
rains,  while  the  Himalaya  is  in  the 
temj»eraie  and  not  in  the  toiiid  zone. 
A^ptin,  so  far  from  the  phenomenon 
b^ng  peculiar  to  Southern  India, 
one  monsoon  region  stretches  &om 
Africa  to  Japan,  others  occurring  on 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  of 
Mexico  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
Then,  as  regards  India,  instead  of 
Sir  A.  Alison's  single  monsoon  there 
are  ^100,  the  west,  from  April  to 
October,  the  eaat,  from  October  to 
April;  instead  of  a  single  chain  of 
Ghauts  ihere  are  two,  one  on  the 
Malabar  and  one  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.  Sy  this  halving  process  the 
phenomenon  Sir  A.  Ahson  is  at- 
tempting to  describe  becomes  simply 
impossible;  not  to  mention  that  he 
tears  from  their  beds  'the  chief 
rivers  of  Central  India,'  and  assigns 
them  new  sources  in  the  W. 
Ghauts,  from  which  they  are  s^a- 
rated,  amongst  other  little  obstacles, 
"b^  the  duon  of  the  Yindhyas. 
Further,  the  monsoon  described 
operates  precisely  at  the  very  time 
wnen  the  snow  is  melting  m  the 
Himalayas,  viz.,  from  Apnl  to  Oc- 
tober, BO  that  the  author^  last  sen- 
tence does  not  contain  a  word  of 
truth.  Moreover,  instead  of  North- 
em  and  Southern  India  having  each, 
their  special  source  of  irrigati^  the 
influence  of  the  monsoon  mentioned 
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extends  up  to  and  bejond  the  Hi> 
xnalaya  range,  and  oauaes  the  great 
riyers  to  ovei^ow  hrfore  the  meltine 
of  the  snowB  has  began  to  swell 
their  volume. 

Sir  A.  Alison,  after  the  manner  of 
Herodotus  and  Gibbon,  is  fond  of 
disquisitions  extraneous  to  the  facts 
of  his  history.  'Omniscience,'  to 
adopt  a  sajriug  once  applied  to  an 
eminent  ^ilosopher, '  is  his  foible ;' 
be  is  the  JDuIoamara  of  modem  lite- 
rature, a  'Dottore  Eneyclopedico,' 
no  less  veritable  than  he  whose  lofty 
pretensions  have  received  such 
splendid  illustration  from  the  genius 
of  fionconi  and  Lablaohe.  Just  as 
Mr.  Buckle  winds  up  a  chapter  on 
civilization  with  a  few  suggestions 
on  the  liver,  so  Sir  A.  Alison  pro- 
pounds original  views  in  botany, 
embryology,  geology,  biolog]^,  not 
to  mention  many  arts  and  sciences 
of  which  he  seems  himself  to  have 
laid  the  first  stone.    We  read:— 

Planted  originally  hy  natwre  in  the 
momUoMU  of  Peru,  the  potato  poBsesses 
the  aoalities  which  distinctly  mark  it  as 
the  desttned  food,  in  part  at  least,  of  a 
Urge  portion  of  mankind.  Itjlouriihea 
ti»  nearly  every  climaie  except  the  very 
wtrmett  and  the  coldeet;  more  sen- 
sitive to  froHt  than  even  the  dahlia  or 
f^enmiom,  it  ie  to  be  teen  inperfeotion 
tn  every  reaion  of^  the  globe  except  the 
tropics  or  the  Arctic  cifcU.* 

These  are  remarkable  words  of  a 
remarkable  botanist.  ADecandoUe, 
a  Bobert  Brown,  a  Lindley,  have 
lon^  puzzled  over  the  original 
habitat  of  the  Solanum  tuberosum; 
but  where  *  angels  fear  to  tread,' 
there  Sir  A.  Alison  must  needs 
'  rush  in '  with  a  decision  which,  in 
this  instance,  is  entirelv  original,  for 
Humboldt  and  others  have  doubted 
whether  the  plant  in  question  be  a 
native  of  Peru  at  all ;  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  country  to  have  been 
the  centre  from  which  it  spread. 
Again,  to  say  nothing  of  the  won- 
dmul  lo^o  of  the  second  sentence, 
Sir  A.  Alison's  gardener  can  tell  him 
that  the  potato  is  not  *  more  sensitive 
to  frost  than  even  the  dahlia  or  ge- 
ranium ;'  and  these  last  are  not,  as 
the  '  even '  implies  them  to  be,  more 
aeqsiiive  than  scores  of  other  exotics. 
Then  there  are  regions,  and  those 


exceedingly  vast,  neither  within  the 
tropics  or  Arctic  circle,  where  the 
potato  is  not  cultivated,  and  conse- 
quentlv  cannot  be  seen  in  perfection ; 
also,  the  potato  does  flourish  within 
the  tropics,  e.g.  at  Lima,  Bahia,  the 
Mauritius,  Candy,  &o.  ^c.  Lastly, 
if  Sir  A.  Alison  knew  anjrthing  about 
the  vegetation  of  the  Arigid  zone,  he 
would  not  have  been  at  the  pains  to 
inform  us  that  the  potato  does  not 
thrive  there :  the  fact  is  undeniable, 
and  so  would  be  an  assertion  that 
the  potato  does  not  flourish  on  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  in  the  crater 
of  Etna. 

What  Sir  A.  Alison  savs  of  birds 
is  presumably  the  result  or '  personal 
observation '  of  the  Aves  of  Lanark- 
slure,  which,  we  think,  ought  to 
form  a  kingdom  apart.  In  that 
country  they  have  a  oird  called  the 
heath'jbwl,  and  a  plover  whichplays 
the  most  fantastic  pranks.  When, 
says  Sir  A.  Alison,  the  fields,  now 
rich  with  wav^  com,  are  tlirown 
out  of  cultivation,  and  when  the 
British  nation  has  flocked  from  its 
cradles  to  its  graves — viz.,  from  the 
country  to  the  towns — the  said  fields 
will  'return  to  the  domain  of  the 
heath-fowl  and  the  plover/ 

But  whv  not  the  earwijg;  and  the 
mackerel?  and  why  com  a  name 
uxJcnown  to  naturalists  and  game- 
keepers P  Let  us,  however,  iiuppose 
heath^fowl  to  mean  grouse,  and  we 
shall  still  find  ourselves  in  a  charm- 
ing predicament,  for  arable  thrown 
out  of  cultivation  would  by  no 
means  harbour  the  grouse  and  the 
plover.  These  birds  delight  in  fens, 
moors,  and  mountains,  and  Sir  A. 
Alison  is  a  greater  than  Papageno, 
if  he  succeeds  in  making  his  Lanark- 
shire pets  alter  their  manners  and 
exchange  their  natural  habitat  for 
desert^  fields.  When  the  plover 
does  show  itself  at  a  distance  from 
its  normal  abode,  it  is  because  at- 
tracted by  the  operations  of  the 
ploughman  and  sower,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  cessation  of  crops  which 
will  put  an  end  to  the  visits  of  that 
delectable  bird.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  '  heath-fowl,'  that  in- 
genious addition  to  the  genus 
Tetrao. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  look,  with  S  ir 
A.  Alison,  through  the  Microscope, 
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we  sliall  find  our  vision  dimmed  by 
a  most  indifferent  eyepiece.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  function  of  this 
instrument,  when  in  the  hands  at 
least  of  a  Baspail,  an  Ehrenberg,  an 
Owen,  is  to  reveal  the  existence  and 
structure  of  minute  objects;  and 
that,  in  particular,  it  has  enabled 
botanists  to  detect  in  the  potato  the 
presence  of  the  destroying  fungus, 
of  which  and  its  ravages,  elaborate 
drawings  have  been  published,  so 
that  we  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  tuber. 
Sir  A.  Alison  might  have  learnt  so 
much  &om  any  of  the  books  he 
quotes.  Yet  he  sa^s,  in  the  usuid 
'  King  Cambyses'  vein,' 

The  plagae  thus  introduced  was,  lite- 
rally speaking,  'the  pestilence  which 
walketh  in  darkness.  ^  It  was  so  minute 
that  it  eluded  the  powers  of  the  finest 
microscope,  so  mysterious  that  it  defied 
the  researches  of  the  most  searchvng 
philosophy.'* 

F0BTIFIGi.TI0K. 

Sir  A.  Alison's  battles  and  sieges 
have  of  course  great  weight  in  cer- 
tain quarters;  and  who  knows 
whether  the  study  of  them  may  not 
have  inspired  the  strategy  of  Ma- 

§enta  and  Solferino  P  A  sample  of 
tie  way  in  which  this  history  treats 
of  guns  and  ramparts  will  be  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  tyro. 
It  is  a  positive  fact  that  case' 
mates  (a  cievice  as  old,  say,  as  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo),  are  spoken  of 
as  *  the  new  Russian  fashion*  of  for- 
tification, while  mantelets  and  other 
'  means  of  protecting  the  mouth  of 
the  ffun'  (which  were  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages),  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  '  the  skill  of  the  Eus- 
sian  engineers.'    And  we  read. 

It  is  certain  that  a  powerful  three- 
decker  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  g^ns  can  concentrate  a 
weight  of  metal,  in  her  broadsides,  su- 
perior at  short  range  of  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  to  any 
battery,  even  of  three  tiers,  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  that  the 
splintering  of  stone  from  ordinary  em- 
brasures is  more  dangerous  to  life  than 
from  the  wooden  sides  of  a  ship. 

This  is  absurd.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable reason  why  a  battery  in 


tiers  should  not  have  fifty  or  one 
hundred  guns,  all  bearing  on  a 
sinele  point ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Eisbank,  at  Cronstadt,  can  fire  a 
heavier  broadside  than  the  Royal 
Albert,  not  to  speak  of  Fort  Menzi- 
koff,  with  its  eleven-inch  guns. 
Then,  to  say  nothing  of  the  'splin- 
tering' theory,  which  is  untrue, 
the  fubove  paragraph  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  aproUcation  to  the  matter 
it  is  intended  to  illuminate;  for  the 
batteries  may  be  so  placed  as  to 
rake  the  channel  of  approach,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Blockhouse  at  Forts- 
mouth,  Forts  Faul  and  Nicholasf 
at  Sebastopol,  and  Fort  Menzikoff 
at  Cronstadt.  When  an  enemy's 
shiu,  coming  as  she  must,  stem  on, 
shall  with  the  fire  of  her  pivot  gun 
and  bridle  ports  silence  one  of  the 
above  named  forts,  and  advance 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  it,  may  Sir 
A.  Alison  and  ourselves  be  there  to 
see.  May  we  also  be  thereto  see  when 
in  Japan  or  elsewhere  is  discovered 
a  fortress,  '  with  the  gtms  entirely 
covered  save  at  the  mouth,  and  three 
guns  of  the  same  calibre  lying  under 
cover  beside  each,  to  replace  such  as 
may  be  disabled.'X  This  is  no  doubt 
Sir  A.  Alison's  private  plan  of 
fortification,  thou^  he  modestly 
calls  it '  the  new  Eussian  fashion.' 
How,  in  the  name  of  fortune, 
artillerymen  could  work  a  battery 
choked  up  with  four  times  as  many 
guns  as  it  could  possibly  contain — 
and  why,  under  this  stupendous 
system,  the  number  of  suns  in  re- 
serve must  be  exactly  tnree — these 
are  problems  which  the  ghosts  of 
Camot  and  Cortmontaigne  would 
find  it  hard  to  answer.  Sut  here  is 
something  still  more  curious : — ^The 
place  it«elf  had  *  no  outworks,  and 
none  of  the  outer  salient  angles 
which  in  Yauban's  system  expose 
each  face  to  a  raking  fire  from  the 
adjoining  one*^ 

With  every  wish  to  be  civil,  we 
cannot  avoid  saying  that  this  last 
sentence  is  unmitigated  nonsense, 
and  that  a  glance  at  the  lines  of  that 
instructive  pebble — the  Fortification 
Affate — will  suffice  to  convince  the 
umeamed  of  the  writers  profound 
ignorance  of  the  subject. 


•  Vol.  vii.  168.  t  An  anachronism  for  illustration's  sake. 

X  For  all  these  statements  vide  vol.  vi.  pp.  99 — 39. 

f  Vol  iii.  ^73. 
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Of  the  fine  arts  Sir  A.  Alison 
affects  a  special  knowledge,  and 
both  in  the  way  of  allasion  and  of 
criticism,  he  lets  fall  sssthetic  hints 
worthy  of  the  sale  catalogue  of  a 
provincial  auctioneer.  In  Sculf- 
TUBB  his  taste  is  of  the  New-road 
xnonumental-um  style — BuleBritan- 
nia,  without  a  crinoline,  holding  on 
to  the  mane  of  a  very  dolorous  lion, 
whose  tearful  eyes  a  sailor  in  marble 
pantaloons  is  gently  wiping  with  the 
meteor  flag  orEngland— mis  would 
form  a  group  of  exquisite  pathos. 
In  his  opinion  the  monuments  of 
the  Peninsular  heroes  in  St.  Paul's 

*  began  that  noble  circle  of  aepuU 
chral  sculpture  which  now  adorns 
that  sublime  cathedral,  and  which, 
having  been  commenced  at  a  period 
when  taste  was  comparatively  pwre, 
IS  very  superior  to  the  *  conceit 
and  had  taste*  of  Westminster 
Abbey.*  As  for  Chantebt,  he 
has  invented  the  pathetic  in  sculp- 
ture :  '  in  this  he  is  unrivalled :  above 
all  Cheeky  above  all  Roman  fame' 
Flaxkan    would   have    produced 

*  a  frieze  worthy  of  Phidias  him^ 
self\  Slis's  'Amazon  combatiug 
the  Tiger'  (elsewhere  called  Kists 

*  Amazon  and  Lion'),  is  equal  to '  the 
finest  Metopes  of  the  Parthenon.' 
Daknbkbb  proves  'that  it  is  in 
the  north  we  are  now  to  look  for  the 
saocessors  of  Phidias ;'  and  his  stark 
strapping  wench,  talang  her  airixxjg 
on  an  immense  cat,  has  seduced  Sir 
A.  Alison  into  this  remarkable  judg- 
ment—  'his  "Ariadne  seated  on 
the  Panther"  has  all  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  the  antique,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  original* 
Decidedly  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Sco- 
pas,  and  Michel  Angelo,  (the  last  of 
whom,  it  appears, '  dealt  in  bizarre 
and  sometimes  grotesque  concept 
tions')  have  fallen  from  their  palmj 
states.  Perhaps  this  catastrophe  is 
not  undeserved,  for  we  are  taught 
that  'the  Q-reeks  copied  in  the 
outset  from  the  Persians  and  Egyp- 
tians; the  marbles  of  Lycia  and 
,^igina  preceded  the  Parthenon  !*% 
The  blunders  of  this  sentence  are 
too  evident  to  need  ventilation,  but 
the  delicious  geographical  lo^ic  is 
worthy  of  a  special  note.  Sir  A. 
Alison    has     outdone    Fluellen— 


'There  is  a  river  in  Macedon 
and  a  river  in  Monmouth' — ^there 
is  an  E  in  ^gina  and  an  E  in 
Egypt. 

ABGHITBCTT7BB  is  another  point 
to  which  Sir  A.  Alison  has  given  his 
attention,  and  he  has  strucK  out  at 
least  one  brilliant  light  before  which 
Mr.  Buskin's  lamps  must  pale  their 
ineffectual  fires.  '  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  more  effect  will  often  be 
produced,  at  least  in  architecture, 
by  the  repetition  of  ugliness  than 
tXe  variety  of  beauty.  Avenues  of 
colossal  Toads  might  become  sub' 
lime!%  On  this  showing,  the 
Strand  and  the  Edgware-road 
ought  to  be  gorgeous  streets,  espe- 
evSlj  if  one  could  add  a  mile  or  two 
of  colossal  toading,  with  additional 
toads  on  Northumberland  House, 
on  the  Nelson  column,  and  on 
the  Marble  Arch.  Meanwhile  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  *  St,  Paul's 
is  in  the  interior  only  second— ia  the 
exterior  superior — to  the  fane  of  the 
Vatican,  the  dome  of  St,  Peter's.* 
And  let  us  no  longer  depreciate  the 
sylvan  beauty  of  Ulster-terrace,  the 
varied  pathos  of  the  shop-fronts  of 
Lewis  and  Allenby,  and  Cramer 
and  Co.,  for  '  Regent' street  ex' 
hibited  a  splendid  and  varied  scene 
qf  architectural  decoration  and  mer^ 
cahtile  opulence ;  Regent's  'park 
showed  long  lines  of  pillared  sce^ 
nery,  surmounting  its  glassy  lake  oj 
umorageous  foliage ;  and  Waterloo 
Southwarh,  and  London  bridge* 
bestrode  the  floods  of  the  Thames, 
with  arches  second  to  none  in  the 
world  in  magnificence  and  dura* 

bmy:\\ 

On  the  subject  of  Painting  one 
would  expect  Sir  A.  Alison  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said,  with 
his  usual  frankness :  '  Sir !  I  would 
rather  see  a  likeness  of  a  do^  that 
I  know  than  all  the  allegories  in  the 
world.'  But  such  a  notion  would 
be  unfounded,  for  our  author  would 
fain  be  a  Waagen  in  acumen,  a 
Buskin  in  paradox.  He  thinks  that 
in  landscape  'the  Ge7*99»a»- masters 
have  attained  an  eminence  beyond 
their  contemporaries  in  any  other 
country  cf  Murope,  and  in  some  re- 
spects on  a  level  with  the  finest 
remains  of  cmcient  Kci,'%  and  that 


Vol.  i.  p.  130. 
9  Vol.  V.  p.  136. 


t  Vol.  i.  p.  500. 
II  Vol.  i.  p.  493. 


t  Vol.  V.  p.  99. 
H  Vol.  V.  p.  162. 
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their  manner  is  that  of  Claude, 
Poussin,  Salvator,  and  Suysdael. 
En  reoanehe.  Sir  A.  Alison  abso- 
lutely ignores  such  great  historical 
painters  as  Overbeck,  Cornelius,  and 
iLaulbach.  In  the  same  way  we 
have  a  so-called  resumi  of  modem 
French  art,  which  contains  an  ave- 
rage amount  of  folly,  and  is  limited 
to  the  mention  of  Yemet  and  Le 
Gros,  to  the  exclusion  of  such  men 
as  Delaroche,  Delacroix,  Decamps, 
and  Ingres.*  His  notices  of  English 
painters  are  in  the  usual '  wind-bag' 
style,  and  though,  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  seriously 
meant,  might  pass  for  parodies  of 
the  fashionable  criticism  of  the  day, 
with  its  earnestness,  its  emotional- 
ism, and  its  slang.  Sir  T.  Law- 
BBKCb's  female  portraits  ^  qften 
resemble  an  angel  peeping  out  of 
the  cloud*.  And,  still  more  mar- 
yellous  to  tell,  *In  minutenest  qf 
detail*  Claude  is  before  Turner, 
who  agidn'is  behind  Copley  Fielding 
in  '  jK)lish  of  finishing,'  on  which 
rock  it  seems  all  our  artists  spHt 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  with 
'Foussin  and  Salvator.'  Swin- 
TON,  however,  'represents  female 
elegance  so  well,  because,  hy  living 
with  it,  he  has  learned  in  what  it 
ooftsists,  Jjfofny  of  his  portraits  of 
the  most  lovely  of  our  female  nobility 
are  beautiful  pictures  as  well  as 


striking  Ukenesses.'f  Wiikie  too 
has  a  most  remarkable  oharacteris- 
tic,  for  *  his  paintings,  even  of  the 
humblest  scenes,  may  be  locked  on 
by  the  most  delicate  female  with- 
out pain.'  Mr.  Thoksov  and 
Mr.  Williams  are  also  highly 
spoken  of,  a  dead  silence  being  ob- 
served as  to  the  merits  of  Srown  and 
Sobinson,  with  their  compeers  Stan- 
field,  D.  Eoberts,  Hardmg,  Front, 
Lewis,  D.  Cox,  Ac.,  and  the  pre- 
Faphaelites  one  and  all.  Then  the 
great  beast  painter,  Snyders,  be- 
comes Schneider,  and  Titian  is 
made  to  advise  '  that  the  greater 
part  of  every  picture  should  be. in 
mezzotint,  and  a  small  portion 
only  in  deep  sfaade,'t  although  Sir 
J.  Keynolds  is  elsewhere  said  to 
observe  <  that*  in  Titian's  painiang^ 
two-thirds  is  in  shade  and  only  one- 
l^ird  in  bright  light;'  and  again, 
'  that  he  would  a(mse  every  young 
painter  to  take  a  brush  dipped  in 
deep  shade  and  go  over  three-n>urths 
of  the  figures  in  his  picture.'^ 
After  such  ludicrous  misuse  oi 
simple  technical  terms,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  Sir  Joshua||  should  not 
be  spoken  of  as  the  painter  of 
'Nelly  O'Briens'  and  'Strawberry 
Crirls,'  but  as  an  artist  whose  forte 
lay  in  the  terrible  and  patnetic; 
of  which  style  he  is  quoted  as  an 
example. 


{To  he  continued,) 


♦  Vol.  iii.  p.  662,  3. 

§  Vol.  i.  p.  499. 


t  Vol.  i.  p.  497.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  48a. 

IJ  Vol.  V.  p.  134. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  BESEEVED  PEOPLE. 
By  a  Candid  Mak. 


WHEN,  enyeloped   in  a  oloud, 
folded  up  by  ike  tender  care 
of  his  Groddess  Mother,  that  pious 
hero^neas,  hidden  from  his  friends, 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  watching 
all  their  proeeedings,  he  was  tasting 
the  pleasures  of  a  reserved  cha- 
racter; they  standing  in  the  light 
to  him  and  he  in  the  dark  to  thoai. 
He  knew  all  that  they  were  about, 
and  they  knew  nothing  about  him. 
Kay,  they  did  not  even  know  that 
they    knew   nothing;    for   though 
they  were  aware  that  their  eyes  <&d 
not   behold   him,   they  were   not 
aware  that  he  was  near  enough  to 
them  in  the  relations  of  space  to 
admit  of  the  possibility  of  his  being 
seen.     He  was   experiencing   the 
delight  without  the  danger  oi  a  re» 
servation ;  for  he  was  not  suspected 
of  withholding  himself.  Had  he  been 
suspected— had  there  entered  into 
the  mind  of  any  one  of  that  troop 
of  friends  the  dimmest,  remotes^ 
faintest  notion  of  the  cloud  that 
concealed  him,  what  efforts  would 
have  been  made  to  rend  it,  what 
cries,  what  clamours,  what  suppli- 
cations  to  the  goddess  to  unveil  him 
before   the   appointed    time;    for 
human  nature  nas  a  detestation  of 
concealment — ^a   detestation  whic^ 
proceeds  from  many  causes.    There 
IB  curiosity,  in  itself  a  strong  im« 
pulse ;  there  is  pride,  and  there  is 
suspicion.      Curiosity   longviff    to 
peei>  behind  the  curtain,  pride  re- 
senting the  absence  of  confidence, 
and  suspicion  suggesting  that  where 
the  lock  is  so  rigidly  secured,  there 
must  be  some  blue  chamber  with 
its  unpleasant  contents  behind  it. 
The  reserved  man,  therefore,  is  an 
object  of  dislike  and  distrust ;  but 
he  is  also  a  subject  of  interest.    He 
repels  confidence,  but   he  excites 
attention;   and  he  has  the  whole 
enjoyment  of  his  own  individuality* 
He  rejoices  in  the  superiority  of  an 
unimparted  knowledge.     Is  it  not 
agreeable  from  a  high  window  to 
survey  the  movements  of  a  crowd 
below  P — dancing,  laughing,  leaping, 
fighting,  crying,  kissing — ^to  analyse 
^eir  agitations — ^to  smile  at  their 
distorbuices — ^to  be  yourself  secure 
and  still— a  looker-on  who  is  not 


lookedat — ^to  be  audience  to  a  drama, 
and  to  criticise  the  actors  who  can- 
not criticise  you  P 

This  is  the  privilege  of  the  re- 
served man. 

He  conceals  his  emotions,  he 
buries  his  feelings,  he  masks  his 
passions.  He  controls  his  features: 
every  muscle  is  under  his  command; 
there  is  no  such  thing  with  him  as 
a  spontaneous  movement.  He  revels 
in  a  continual  victory.  He  baffles 
curiosity,  he  defeats  expectation, 
he  destroys  hope.  He  wears  hia 
shroud  before  he  is  in  his  tomb. 
The  inquisitive  crowd  will  pluck 
at  it,  but  will  draw  back  shiver- 
ing when  they  feel  how  cold  it 
is. 

They  wonder,  ihej  fear,  they 
admire — and  they  admire  witii  good 
reason.  The  power  of  concealment 
is  in  itself  worthy  of  admiration ; 
the  man  who  wears  so  strong  an 
armour  must  needs  be  a  strong  man, 
and  it  is  the  consciousness  of  a  valu* 
able  possession  that  suggests  the 
necessitv  for  a  defence. 

The  nabit  of  reserve  has  most 
often  its  origin  in  a  disbelief  in 
sympathy,  in  the  existence  of  BOiae 
qualities  pr  some  emotions  wi^ 
which  those  who  are  classed  as 
fellow-creatures  are  not  likely  to 
have  any  fellow  feeling. 

There  is  in  such  characters,  it 
may  be,  a  sensibility  fine  and  true, 
that  sinks  itself  deep ;  too  delicate 
to  mix  with  vulgar  streams.  If  you 
would  taste  the  puritjr  of  this  water 
you  must  dig  laboriously  for  it. 
There  is,  it  may  be,  a  passionate 
power,  fervent  and  concentrated; 
too  full  to  dribble  out ;  too  strong 
to  dissipate  itself  in  petty  phrases 
and  agreeable  expressions  of  senti- 
ment; or  perhaps  an  intelligence 
high  and  extended,  to  which  views 
are  granted  infinitely  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  general  eye. 

Cassandra  knew  too  much.  She 
was  ^ot  reserved;  and  she  was 
therefore  thought  to  be  mad.  In 
her  mental  a^onyshe  struggled  with 
the  persecuting  fhcsbus. 

Why  didst  thou  aend  me  here  f 

Here  in  this  city  of  the  blind  to  dvrell. 

With  sight  too  darkly  clear  ? 
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It  was  part  of  her  penalty  that 
(he  was  obliged  to  express  herself. 

Men  hate  been  distingaished 
from  beasts,  say  the  loquacions, 
proudly,  by  the  gift  of  speech. 
True ;  but  have  they  not  also  been 
distinguished  by  the  gifib  of  silence  P 
TKey  are  not  constrained  to  purr, 
or  to  wag  their  tails  when  they  are 
pleased,  or  to  howl  and  caterwaul 
when  they  are  in  extremities ;  they 
are  allowed  to  resenretheiremotions. 
The  human  countenance,  the  most 
delicate  indicator  of  feeling,  the 
dial  that  may  with  its  record  fix  the 
shadow  of  every  flitting  passion, 
can  silence  its  indications  at  will, 
and  become  a  mere  blank.  A  decent 
gravity  of  expression  may  cover 
anger;  tenderness  may  hide  itself 
securely  behind  the  wall  of  com- 
pressed lips ;  exultation  may  bury 
itself  under  downcast  eyehds;  a 
movement  of  joy  may  shelter  itself 
beneath  the  wrmkles  of  the  brow, 
or  the  whole  features  in  combina- 
tion may  be  ordered  by  the  com- 
manding officer  to  stand  at  ease  in 
a  position  of  total  repose  while  the 
thoughts  are  full  of  war  and  tumult. 
No  other  creature  but  man  has  this 
power ;  it  is  a  high  privilege  which 
must  be  used  by  all  men  more  or 
less. 

Those  who  use  it  the  less  are  re- 
cognised as  the  frank  and  open; 
those  who  use  it  the  more  as  the 
reserved  and  close. 

The  two  characters  are  sometimes 
combined,  and-  the  skilful  diplo- 
matist is  he  who  maintains  his  re- 
serve imder  a  free  liberal  semblance, 
whose  smile  is  ready,  whose  hand  is 
extended,  whose  words  flow  easily, 
but  whose  mind  is  locked  up. 

*  Ki^ht  humanitie,'  says  the  wise 
Lord  Burleigh  in  a  letter  to  his  son, 
*  takes  such  deep  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  multitude,  as  they  are  easilier 
gained  by  unprofitable  curtesies 
than  by  churlish  benefits.' 

Now,  the  unptrofitable  courtesy 
is  not  incompatible  with  reserve, 
although  the  disposition  of  the  re- 
served man  will  frequently  incline 
him  to  the  practice  of  its  opposite. 
The  very  summit  of  exterior  polite- 
ness may  be  reached  without  any 
revelation  from  within;  and  the 
Frenchman  who  in  the  bitterness 
of  impending  sufibcation  could  not 
forget  the  polite-phrase,  and  gasped 


out  to  his  host  while  he  struggled 
with  his  mortal  foe — 'Sir,  I  have 
the  honour  to  have  a  bone  in  my 
throat' — may  have  been  as  reserved 
in  character  as  any  Englishman. 
Beserve,  indeed,  Js  rather  an  aris- 
tocratic characteristic.  '  The  prince 
of  darkness  is  a  gentleman.'  And 
it  is  the  ill-bred,  coarse-mannered 
man  who  is  the  most  often  garru- 
lously given,  who  is  glib  and  oily, 
who  noises  his  sentiments  and  enters 
into  the  details  of  his  domestic  life, 
of  his  small  afflictions,  and  of  his 
personal  history,  as  soon  as  he  makes 
your  acquaintance.  Such  a  man 
will  talk  to  you  of  his  diseases  and 
of  his  remecUes,  of  his  troables  with 
his  servants,  and  of  his  quarrels 
with  his  wife,  with  unlimited  and 
undesired  freedom,  if  he  do  but  meet 
you  in  a  railroad-carriage.  Such  a 
man  is  too  full  of  himself  ever  to 
doubt  the  full  sympathy  of  hijs 
hearer. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  mere 
gentlemuily  civility  that  friendship 
can  be  satisfied — ^politeness  belongs 
to  the  early  sta^s  of  acquaintance, 
and  the  courtesies  that  friendship 
asks  are  of  a  different  kind.  Friend- 
ship will  ask  for  a  sootliing,  kindly 
tenderness;  and  when  trouble  comes, 
will  daim  some  demonstration  of 
gentle  charity,  some  drops  of  sacred 
pity ;  but  the  reserved  man  will  not 

five  them.  Much  else  he  may  give, 
ut  not  that;  and  if  you  attempt  in 
such  a  sort  to  draw  ui>on  Jiis  sym- 
pathies, your  bill  will  be  dis- 
honoured. 

His  atmosphere  is  incapable  of 
radiation :  the  heats  of  emotion  may 
travel  to  his  heart,  but  they  will  not 
flow  back  again ;  they  will  not  pass 
out  in  either  words  or  looks.  As 
lamps  in  sepulchre8,they  remain  un- 
seen .;  yet  not,  as  those,  useless. 
They  \nU  light  the  way  to  the  act 
of  sacrifice  and  self-denial ;  for  the 
same  man  who  is  so  much  a  miser  in 
expression  will  be  prodigal  in  action ; 
will,  with  that  noblest  self-denial 
which  denies  its  own  existence^ 
pour  out  his  generous  assistance. 
Letthere  be  a  definite,  tangible  good 
to  give,  and  he  will  give  it  at  any 
cost  to  himself.  Devotion  of  time, 
of  strength,  of  money,  of  thought; 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  pleasure,  of 
his  own  comfort,  his  own  desires — 
the   secret   sacrifice — these  things 
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may  come  from  him  in  good  mea- 
sure, pressed  down  and  ahaken 
together  and  running  over:  he 
will  shrink  from  no  service  but  that 
of  admitting  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  service.  He  is  a  friend  in 
ambush. 

In  the  moment  of  danger  and 
anguish  when  you  are  about  to  be 
cut  down,  he  starts  from  his  hiding- 
place  to  your  rescue.  Your  grati- 
tude overflows,  you  fling  yourself 
before  him  and  pour  it  out;  you 
lay  at  his  feet  the  rich  abundance  of 
your  love — to  have  it  kicked  away. 
He  will  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up ;  ma 
fflance  is  averted,  and  he  turns  his 
oack  upon  you ;  disappearing  ajgain 
among  those  mists  m  which  it  is 
his  pleasure  to  dwell,  though  for  a 
moment  he  emerged  from  them,  and 
stood  in  that  clear  lisht  of  affection 
which  made  him  look  so  radiant. 

But  if  it  be  his  pleasure  to  shroud 
himself  a^in,  why  should  you  com- 
plain? What  just  grievance  have 
you  P  Is  the  very  nobleness  of  his 
nature  to  serve  as  a  plea  against 
bimP  Because  he  has  made  one 
sacrifice  are  you  to  claim  another  P 
Po  you  give  him  your  love  and 
then  exact  a  penalty  in  return, 
calling  up>on  him  to  give  up  in  ex- 
change his  dear  impenetrability  P 
Should  affection  be  a  matter  of 
barter  P  Should  you  not  rather 
check  for  him  the  fulness  of  your 
own  utterance,  and  do  homage  to 
his  virtue  by  your  self-restraint  P 

Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 


There  are  certain  crystals  which 
contain  within  them  a  hidden  fire. 
Cold  and  silent  for  long,  long  cen- 
turies they  may  remain,  out  if  you 
subject  them  to  the  action  of  heat 
they  will  gleam  with  a  quick  li^ht 
—and  every  particle  will  show  like 
a  glow-worm  in  the  night.  The 
fire  within  them  is  only  eEcited  lit  a 
raised  temperature ;  tney  must  be 
warmed  into  life.  So  it  is  with 
some  hearts.  Their  vitality  is  only 
to  be  recognised  under  the  influence 
of  a  sudden  glow — to  be  recognised 
only  so,  at  least,  by  the  general 
eye ;  but  to  the  skilled  and  delicate 
observer,  the  symptoms  of  that 
vitality  are  to  be  detected  even  in. 
"their  normal  condition.  The  phi- 
losopher understands  the  secret 
sign,  and  through  the  subtle  struc- 
ture he  discerns  the  mystery  of 
that  complex  nature.  He  discerns 
it  vdth  a  deep  and  loving  wonder. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  impul- 
sive nature  will  cling  to  the  con- 
trolled, how  the  eager  and  flowing 
will  do  homage  to  the  superiority  of 
a  compressed  calm. 

Shakspeare's  Horatio  is  an  essen- 
tially reserved  man,  cool  and  con- 
stant in  exterior — ^a  man  of  few 
words.  Hamlet,  impulsive,  eager, 
swayed  by  contenoing  passions, 
amazed  with  doubts,  and  thoughts 
beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls, 
turns  to  him  with  trust,  feels  a 
security  in  his  repose,  a  dependence 
on  his  quiet  judgment. 


A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks ;  and  blest  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortime's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please. 

Sucli  a  man  Horatio  is,  till  the  last     of  his  sensibility  are  diBclosed— the 


dire  extremity  arrives,  when  at  the 
fatal  moment  of  his  friend's  advanc- 
ing death,  the  secret  passion  of  his 
nature  is  revealed.  The  silent  depths 

I  am  more  an  antique  Boman  than  a  Dane  ; 

Here's  yet  some  liquor  left 

Hamlet  arrests  him  :— 


affections  rise  in  revolt  against  the 
despotic  rule — ^the  emotions  defy 
the  master  hand,  and  the  man,  dis- 
tracted, clutches  at  the  poisoned  cup. 


As  thou  art  a  man,  give  me  the  cup— 

Oh  God,  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 

Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  ? 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain 

To  tell  my  stoxy. 
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Horatio  obeys.  The  obedience  is 
evidently  consistent  with  the  whole 
character;  but  the  momentaiy 
triumph  of  an  intense  sufiTering  is 
not  less  so.  Hamlet  loved  in 
Horatio,  not  an  insensible  man,  but 
a  man  whose  sensibilities  were 
under  a  fixed  control. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  ap- 
peal to  such  a  man  to  be  the  yindi- 
eator  of  his  fame.  The  silent,  re- 
served, just  man,  would  speak  orlj 
to  convince,  he  would  not  waste  his 
force,  he  would  live  to  tell  the  story 
truly  and  faithfully,  and  his  stoiy 
would  be  believed. 

Hamlet  appeals  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  tnat  strong  manhood, 
which  he  with  his  more  passionate 
and  .feminine  characteristics  clings 
to;  but  in  the  next,  to  the  self- 
denying  tenderness  which  his  own 
fine  susceptibilities  have  been  able 
to  recognise.  And  so  we  see 
Horatio  survive  to  fulfil  the  last 
wish,  to  take  upon  himself  the  sacred 
office  (and  what  is  more  sacred  than 
this?)  to  defend  the  dead  from 
slander,  to  keep  the  name  that  re- 
mains pure  from  taint  as  the  life  was 
iiiat  is  gone— to  preserve  a  high  re- 
putation from  the  attacks  of  the 
base,  from  the  rust  and  moth  that 
corrupt,  and  from  the  thieves  who 
break  through  and  steal— to  in- 
struct, with  a  view  to  this  end, 
the  yet  unknowing  world  how 
these  things  came  about,  not 
when  the  olow  has  once  fallen 
pissing  into  the  extravagances  of 
^ef  and  mourning,  but  entering 
mimediately  upon  a  plain  recital  of 
facts,  and  addressing  himself  to 
Fortinbras  with  the  settled  com- 
posure which  is  becoming  to  a  faith- 
ful messenger. 

Particular  qualities  distinguish 
families,  races,  and  nations ;  the 
northern  races  are  the  more  re- 
strained, the  southern  the  more 
demonstrative.  The  English  toe 
noted  at  once  as  a  reserved  and  as  a 
poetical  people. 

'La  nation  Anglaise,'  says  M. 
Ch.  de  E^musat,  with  a  just  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  national  quali- 
ties rare  in  a  French  writer,  'est 
loin  d'etre  un  peuple  sans  imagina- 
tion.  Quel  pays  modeme  plus  fer- 
tile en  grands  poetes  P' 

The  French,  with  their  profuse 
words,  their  love  of  attitude,  their 
natural  tendency  to  display,  difiuse 


their  emotions  over  a  wide  surface, 
and  their  writers  are  sentimental 
and  epigrammatie  rather  than  pas- 
sionate and  poetical. 

The  sang  firoid  Anglais,  which, 
being  truly  translated,  is  Enghsh 
reserve,  is  at  once  a  theme  for  the 
satire  snd  the  respect  of  the  French 
authors.  The  well  got-up  English 
sentleman  in  French  comedy  is 
hidicrouB  in  his  composure.  With 
a  sandy  wig,  sandy  whiskers,  an 
eye-glass,  and  a  stoop  of  the  neck, 
he  walks  quietly  through  the  most 
agitated  scenes,  never  hurrying  his 
step  nor  altering  his  favourite  posi- 
tion. And  when  things  have  reached 
their  dramatic  climax,  in  the  general 
torrent  and  whirlwind  of  passion, 
continuing  to  take  his  cool  ob- 
servation of  proceedings,  and  utter- 
ing nothing  more  thui  these  two 
monosyllables,  •  Oh !  yes.' 

But  the  most  eloquent,  ardent, 
and  imaginative  of  French  writers 
has  chosen  a  calm  Englishman  for 
the  hero  of  her  romance.  While 
Lord  Kevil  is  sailing  away  in 
serene  dignity,  Corinne  is  beating 
her  head  against  a  stone. 

The  impulsive  nature  is  un- 
doubtedly the  more  popular,  but 
the  reserved  commands  a  higher 
and  a  deeper  love.  The  impulsive, 
ardent  in  profession,  eager  in  ex- 
pression, in  action  can  do  no  more 
than  keep  pace  with  promise,  and 
more  commonly  falls  below  it; 
while  the  reserved  and  self-con- 
tained, making  no  promise,  holding 
out  no  hope,  is  ever  in  advance  of 
his  own  word,  and  the  smallest  act 
of  kindness  comes  from  him  like  a 
deed  of  grace.  '  Dark,  and  true, 
and  tender  is  the  north,'  says  the 
poet;  and  'fierce,  and  false,  and 
fickle  is  the  south.' 

But  this  is  rather  in  semblance 
than  in  fact. 

The  cold  and  silent  north  seems 
true  by  refraining  from  speech; 
the  hot  and  forward  south  seems 
fickle,  by  speaking  too  much ;  for  it 
is  certain  that  no  human  being  is 
altogether  constant  and  consistent; 
only  as  long  as  he  suppresses  his 
opinions  and  feelings^  the  changes 
they  undergo  are  not  found  out, 
while  those  who  are  given  to 
much  speaking,  fumish  the  record 
of  their  own  fiuctnations,  and  are 
judged  or  misjudged  accordingly, 
being  often  accused  of  insinceri^ 
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where  Utej  shoiild  be  the  father 
inraised  for  their  candour  in  admit- 
iing  the  error  of  a  preconceived 
opinion,  too  great  a  haate  in  publi- 
cation being  the  only  3&iult  of  which 
they  are  really  guilty. 
^  The  danger  of  the  ready  speaker 
lies  in  an  expenditure  of  force.  He 
nms  the  risk  of  being  satisfied  with 
the  good  word,  to  thp  neglect  of  the 
good  deed ;  while  the  reserved  man 
runs  the  risk  of  totally  extinguish- 
ing the  fire  that  he  seeks  to  hide ; 
for  afiection  at  last  will  languish  to 
death  for  want  of  expression — and 
life  of  all  kinds  will  lose  itself  in 
darkness. 

If  a  nature  be  nobly  stamped,  is 
it  not  a  pity  to  call  in  art  to  alter 
its  face?  Lei  vice  have  recourse 
to  the  screen,  let  the  deformed 
visage  be  thickly  covered,  but  let 
virtue  show  us  something  of  the 
fairness  of  her  aspect,  and  let  the 
veil  she  wears  be  delicate,  that  we 
ihay  discern  through  it  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  countenance. 

Eeserve  is  often  mistaken  for  shy- 
ness, and  sometimes  for  pride ;  with 
shyness  it  has  in  truth  no  kindred. 
Shyness  is  a  timidity,  an  embarrass- 
ment in  the  presence  of  others, 
which  proceeds  rather  from  the 
physical  condition  of  the  nerves, 
than  from  any  peculiar  mental 
~     '*'—     Eeserve  is  a  mental  effort. 


quality. 
A  baby 


baby  may  be  shy,  but  a  baby 
cannot  be  reserved.  Eeserve  is 
steadfast  and  not  troubled;  and 
except  where  the  emotions  are  called 
into  play,  does  not  affect  the  fiow 
of  social  intercourse.  With  the 
reserved  man,  so  long  as  you  re- 
main in  the  regions  of  taste  and 
fancy,  you  may  walk  pleasantly 
through  sunny  paths  and  meadows, 
and  pull  sweet  fiowers  as  you  go. 
It  is  only  when  you  would  enter 
upon  the  avenues  of  feeling  that 
you  run  against  the  high  closed 
gate. 

Wordsworth  in  describing  a  poet 
has  described  a  reserved  man  :— 

He  is^retired  as  noontide  dew. 

Or  fouotain  in  a  noonday  grove  ; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 

He  will  seem  wortlw  of  your  love. 
The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earUi, 

Of  hill  and  valley  he  has  viewed. 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 

Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

But  how,  cries  the  hasty  reader. 


can  a  poet  be  reserved  P  Is  it  not 
the  business  of  his  life  to  proclaim 
his  passion,  to  detail  to  the  public 
all  the  conflicts,  struggles,  and 
agonies  of  his  fi^htin^  som  P  Does 
he  not  confide  his  gnefs,  and  open 
the  inner  shrine  of  his  heart,  to 
printer  and  pubh^her  P 

It  is  true,  and  yet  he  could  not 
do  it  to  a  friend.  He  can  address 
a  public  whom  he  does  not  see, 
but  not  the  friend  whom  he  does 
see,  because  he  knows  the  exact 
boundary  of  his  friend's  sympathies; 
while  in  that  large  mass  of  unknown, 
there  are  unsounded  depths  of  sen- 
sibility to  appeal  to,  and  to  them,  as 
the  player  to  his  audience,  he  may 
make  his  soliloquy  aloud. 

The  height  and  depth  of  the  love 
cherished  towards  the  reserved  has 
been  spoken  of.  It  is  so  deep,  be- 
cause we  admire  the  more  reveren- 
tially whatever  is  beyond  the  extent 
of  our  perception.  '  Heard  melo- 
dies are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
are  sweeter  yet.'  And  there  is 
*  the  unknown  joy  that  knowing 
kills.'  Is  not  the  fascination  of  the 
difficult  and  the  dark  entrancing  in 
its  kind  P  See  how  navigators  are 
pressing  on  constantly  to  the  north 
pole,  at  the  risk  of  being  ice-bound, 
wrecked,  and  miserably  starved, 
merely  because  there  is  something 
to  be  discovered. 

This  affection  is  so  high,  so 
exalted,  because  it  is  free  from  the 
taint  of  self-love,  and  does  not  ven- 
ture to  ask  for  a  return;  content 
with  the  happiness  of  esteeming  a 
true  excellence  and  of  giving  with- 
out expecting  to  receive. 

The  impmsive  man  trusts  his 
friend  too  much :  the  reserved  man 
trusts  only  himself.  The  impulsive 
man  may  be  despised,  but  cannot  be 
hated.  The  reserved  man  may  be 
hated,  but  cannot  be  despised.  He 
occupies  the  fortress;  he  holds  the 
strong,  impregnable  position.  He 
is  benind  the  walls,  and  our  shots 
whiz  past  him.  He  reveals  no  front 
to  the  foe.  He  will  tire  out  the 
besieger.  Only  let  him  take  care 
that  while  he  makes  his  lines  of 
defence  against  the  enemy  so  strong 
he  does  not  also  dose  tne  way  to 
friendly  supplies. 

All  virtues  may  be  carried  into 
an  excess  which  converts  them  into 
faults ;  and  reserve,  which  is,  after 
all,  control,  may  pass  into  a  i 
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stoicism.  Such  a  danger  attends 
its  constant  exercise.  And  yet, 
if  the  present  writer  could  he  tran- 
sportea  hy  the  touch  of  a  wizard's 
wand  hack  into  childhoo^l,  and  then 
he  asked  hy  too  indulgent  parents 
what  he  would  wish  to  he  m  after 
life,  he  would  unhesitatingly  reply, 
*  a  reserved  man,'  in  order  to  taste 
those  peculiar  pleasures,  that  timid 
homage,  that  proud  sense  of  impe- 
netrahiUty,  which  have  here  heen 
descrihed.     There   is   no  wizard's 


wand;  and  no  such  choice  is  of- 
fered to  him ;  he  has  nearly  run  his 
course  out,  and  there  is  no  turning 
hack.  He  cannot  disguise  from  him- 
self (not  heing  apt  at  disguise)  that 
he  has  not  heen  nitherto  a  reserved 
man ;  hut  he  may  do  his  hest  with 
the  little  space  that  remains;  and 
in  writing  at  the  present  moment, 
he  is  conscious  of  viewing  himself 
with  a  respectM  satisfaction  for  the 
concealment  that  he  practises  while 
he  holds  hack  his  name. 


ALPINE    LITEEATUEE. 


THE  lihrary  of  works  relating  to 
the  scenery,  geography,  and  na- 
tural history  of  the  Alps  has  now 
attained  such  dimensions  that  it  is 
time  to  take  stock,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  mass  of  literature  devoted  to 
these  suhjects,  and  classify  it,  if 
only  for  the  henefit  of  that  army  of 
tourists  that  will  hefore  many  days 
are  over  occupy  Switzerland,  and 
whose  arrival  is  looked  forward  to 
hy  the  patriots  of  that  country  with 
an  interest  no  douht  quite  as  deep 
and  sincere  as  that  which  attended 
the  advent  of  a  certain  other  liheral 
army  a  few  weeks  i^o  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps.  Hie  tourist  may 
Well  feel  an  emharras  des  richesses, 
and  he  puzzled  as  to  what  he  should 
read,  take,  and  avoid,  when  he  sees 
the  numher  of  hooks  that  are  re- 
commended as  heing  '  a  most  useful 
and  almost  necessary  appendage  to 
the  traveller's  outfit,*  or  *  a  trust- 
worthy and  invaluahle  companion 
for  those  who  visit  the  land  where 
nature  appears  in  her  grandest  and 
most  eccentric  moods.  It  may  be 
of  some  assistance  to  him,  therefore, 
if  we  analyse  the  pile  hefore  us, 
which  is  composed  of  what  seem  to 
he  the.  most  noteworthy  of  the 
hooks  that  relate  to  Alpine 
travel.  It  is  a  goodly  pile  to  look 
at,  and  it  must  he  confessed  most 
of  the  volumes  composing  it  are  got 
up  in  a  style  that  makes  the  fate  in 
store  for  them  seem  a  sad  one  hy 
force  of  contrast.  What  will  be 
the  condition  in  October  next  of 
these  ele^t  and  luxurious  tomes  P 
Where  ^nll  be  air  their  bravery  of 
blue,  and  buff,  and  pink,  and  gold, 
after  a  couple  of  months  spent  for 


the  most  part  in  the  society  of  boots 
and  brushes  and  other  chance  com- 
panions in  the  bag  or  portmanteau ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  homy  thumbs 
of  vigilant  officials,  who  will  pounce 
upon  them,  hoping  to  catch  a  Bible 
in  disguise,  or  an  edition  de  luxe  of 
Napoleon  le  Petit?  One  or  two, 
to  be  sure,  have  a  chance  of  escape, 
their  dimensions  heins  suggestive 
of  a  displacement  ratner  greater 
than  many  old  travellers  will  consent 
to,but  still  one  cannot  help  thinking, 
as  Gilderoy's  wife  thought  of  her 
husband's  oeing  hung,  that  it  is  a 
hard  fate  for  sic  handsome  books. 

There  is  another  reflection  which 
the  sight  suggests— viz.,  how  tho- 
roughly English  all  this  is,  and  how 
indicative  of  that  rambling,  scram- 
bling, exercise-loving  disposition 
whi^  makes  foreigners  fancy,  with 
the  first  ^ve-digger  in  Samlet, 
that  insanity  is  the  normal  con- 
dition of  mind  in  this  kingdom. 
French,  Americans,  and  Germans 
are  to  be  met  with  in  numbers 
every  summer  in  Switzerland,  but 
we  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  time 
before  we  see  such  a  library  ofbooks 
on  this  subject  produced  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  three  nations. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  naturally  more 
given  to  bookmaking;  the  per- 
centage of  authors  in  the  general 
population  is  not  so  much  Ifurger 
here  than  in  America,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability is  smaller  than  in  France 
or  Germany.  The  truth  is,  perhaps, 
that  we  take  a  peculiar,  and  it  may- 
be insular,  view  of  Switzerland  and 
its  attractions.  It  is  not,  to  the 
majority  at  least  of  English  travel- 
lers, a  mere  outlying  Baden-Baden, 
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or  remoter  Hombtirg,  where  strik- 
ing scenery  gives  a  zest  to  lounging, 
and  forms  an  agreeable  adjunct  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  tdble'd*Mte ; 
but  a  country  to  be  walked,  ridden, 
or  driven  over — a  country  for  active 
rather  than  passive  enjoyment — a 
kind  of  gymnasium  for  mind  as 
well  as  body,  out  of  which  we  must 
try  and  get  as  much  benefit  as  our 
time  may  permit.  It  may  be  no 
doubt  national  vanity  that  makes  us 
think  so,  but  still  there  certainly 
seem  to  be  reasons  for  supposing 
that  we  do  succeed ;  and  that  we  enjoy 
Switzerland  more  thoroughly  than 
our  neighbours,  either  through 
having  a  keener  relish  for  nature, 
or  bemg  better  adapted,  physically 
and  constitutionally,  for  making  the 
necessary  exertion  a  pleasure.  Even 
the  German,  who  on  occasion  is 
quite  as  enterprisingand  enthusiastic 
a  mountaineer,  never  seems  to  enjoy 
himself  among  the  Alps  in  the  way 
an  Englishman  does.  As  you  look 
at  him,  it  is  hard  to  help  fancying 
that  he  is  trying  to  settle  mhis  own 
mind  the  source  of  his  pleasure, 
wheliier  it  be  an  appeal  from  nature 
to  his  inner  consciousness,  or  the 
operation  of  the  all-nervading 
world-spirit.  Whereas  the  other, 
glum  as  he  may  look,  is  obviously 
serenely  content  and  satisfied  that 
everything  is  all  right,  which  we 
take  to  TO  a  state  of  mind  much 
more  in  harmony  with  the  dignity 
and  purpose  of  nature.  However, 
laying  aside  the  xmsatisfactory  ques- 
tion of  national  distinctions,  let  us 
come  back  to  facts.  We  have  here 
some  half  dozen  books  addressed 
especially  to  Swiss  tourists,  and  all 
professing  to  give  advice  as  to 
ue  routes  to  be  chosen,  places  to  be 
visited,  things  to  be  observed,  modes 
of  travelling  to  be  adopted,  and 
other  essential  points.  That  there 
happen  to  be  so  many  is  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
genus  Swiss  tourist  is  capable  of 
subdivision  into  several  species. 
Provision  must  be  made  lor  tne  re- 
quirements of  lady  and  family 
tourists,  who,  however  enthusiastic 
about  glaciers  and  snow-mountains. 


must  nevertheless  allow  considera- 
tions of  hotels  and  roads  to  enter 
largely  into  their  plans.  Then 
there  are  tourists  en  gar^on,  who  in 
the  main  have  a  sincere  respect  for 
personal  comfort,  though  tney  do 
not  object  to  roughing  it  occasion- 
ally on  sufficient  cause  being  shown. 
There  are  also  the  knapsacked 
pedestrian,  who,  in  Galway  phrase, 
takes  the  country  as  God  made  it^ 
the  explorer  who  studiously  avoids 
the  beaten  tracks,  and  always  prefers 
to  break  new  ground ;  the  mountain 
climber,  for  whom  a  new  ascent  or 
an  untried  pass  has  charms  inde- 
pendent of  •  novelty  or  scenery ; 
the  scientific  traveller,  to  whom  the 
natural  phenomena,  geology,  botany, 
or  zoology  of  the  Alps  are  sources 
of  pleasure.  For  each  of  these 
classes  there  is  something  in  the 
heap  of  books  before  us.* 

Hace  aux  dames.  A  Lady^s  Tour 
rotmd  Monte  Boscef  is  intended  to 
show  how  a  lady,  without  under- 
going any  greater  hardships  than 
the  not  very  luxurious  accommoda- 
tion of  an  humble  inn,  and  an  oc- 
casional scrambling  walk  or  mule 
ride  over  a  rough  path,  can  explore 
a  part  of  the  Alps  wnich  has  hitherto 
been  generally  left  to  pedestrians, 
and  thus  enjoy  some  of  the  veiy 
sublimest  scenery  in  the  world 
at  the  cost  of  as  little  incon- 
venience—  supposing  that  to  be 
an  object — as  would  be  entailed 
by  a  tour  in  the  Highlands  or  in 
donnemara.  Persons  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  Alps,  and  wiih 
Monte  Bosa  in  particular,  will  per- 
haps wonder  how  the  circuit  of  a 
mountain  can  by  any  courtesy  of 
language  be  dignified  with  the  title 
of  *  tour,'  and  now  it  could  possibly 
furnish  materials  for  an  octavo 
volume  of  four  hundred  pages.  A 
glance,  however,  at  any  tolerably 
good  map  of  Switzerland  will  con- 
vince them  that  after  all  it  may  not 
be  such  a  trifle  as  they  imagine. 
They  will  perceive  that  from  Mont 
Blanc  to  far  to  the  eastwards  of 
Monte  Eosa  there  stretches,  not  a 
succession  of  mountains  with  deep 
valleys  between  them,  but  a  chain. 


*  Murray's  Handbook,  or  that  excellent  little  book,  the  Practical  Swiss  Guide 
(Longman  and  Co.),  or  perhaps  both,  every  traveller,  no  matter  to  what  class  he 
belongs,  will  find  indispensable,  therefore  we  do  not  include  them. 

f  A  Lady*s  Towr  rowwd  Monte  Rota,    London :  Longman  and  Co.    1859. 
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eapped  with  snow  that  lies  almost  un- 
broKen  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  range,  and  suggests  an  ascent 
of  at  least  nine  or  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  before  a 
passage  from  one  side  to  the  other 
ean  be  effected.  Of  this  range 
Monte  Boaa  is,  next  to  Mont  Blanc, 
the  highest  peak,  and  as  the  exten- 
sion of  its  base  is  proportioned  to 
itEf  altitude,  it  follows  that  to  make 
the  tour  round  it  one  must  go  a 
good  way  round.  Beside  which,  the 
mere  approach  to  the  mounts^  is 
by  no  means  ao  simple  a  matter  as. 
it  seems  to  be  on  the  map.  It  is 
wonderful  how  easy  map-travelling 
is  in  Switzerland.  On  the  map, 
from  thi3  point  to  that  often  seems 
just  such  a  nice  little  excursion  as 
one  might  make  of  an  afternoon, 
and  be  in  time  for  dinner  at  the 
end  of  it ;  but  how  different  is  the 
real  thing.  That  little  valley  sug- 
gesting a  pleasant  stroll  up  wmding 
paths  through  fir-woods  broken  by 
patches  of  pasture,  where  mountain 
s^eam  ana  cattle-bell  tinkle  in 
rivalry,  is  perhaps  filled  with  a 
glacier,  a  wild  mass  of  tumultuous 
iee-blocks  at  the  bottom,  a  labjrriuth 
of  yawning  crevasses  in  the  middle, 
and  a  slope  of  deceitful  snow  at  the 
top;.  That  table-land  above  is  no 
breezy  mountain  plain  ;  you  will 
meet  no  goats  filing  Soberly  home* 
wards  at  milking  time  as  you  enter 
upon  that  dreary  expanse ;  no  bee 
will  hum  across  your  path  up  there. 
It  is  a  great  sheet  of  blinding 
whiteness, .  avoided  even  by  the 
chamois  and  the  marmot,  crossed  by 
&o  living  creature  but  man  and  tlie 
lammergeier,  and  swept  by  a  wind 
compared  with  which  the  black 
Korth-Easter  of  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a 
zephyr.  The  gentle  hill-side  by 
which  you  propose  to  descend  is, 
ten  to  one,  a  combination  of  inclined 
planes  of  ice  at  an  angle  of  sixty, 
and  precipices  which,  even  if  prac- 
ticable, shed  rocks  upon  your  head 
fireely;  and  when  at  last  you  do 
succeed  in  reuniting  yourself  with 
the  human  species,  you  find  it  to  be 
a  humauity  that  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  rudest  of  chalets  for  a 
habitation,  the  sourest  of  milk  and 
bread  for  food,  and  hay  for  bed  and 
bedding.      These,   of  course,   are 


things  which  on  occasion  may  be 
not  only  endured  but  enjoyed, 
but  which,  if  you  are  not  prepared 
for  them,  are  inconvenient,  if  not 
insurmountable. 

With  respect  to  Monte  Bosa,  no 
matter  howplainthe  sailing  may  seem 
ftccordin<;to  the  map, there  is  but  one 
approach  &om  the  north  for  those 
who  arenot  willin^toface  some,if  not 
all,  of  the  difficulties  just  mentioned. 
To  get  near  Monte  Eosa  from  the 
Yalais  side  and  keep  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  path  under  your  feet 
the  whole  way,  you  must  go  by  the 
valley  of  St.  Nicholas.  At  the  head 
of  this  valley  lies  Zermatt,  from 
which,  or  rather  from  the  heights 
inmiediately  above  it,  the  only  good 
views  of  this  side  of  Monte  Bosa 
are  to  be  obtained.  Very  likelj  the 
traveller  who  has  trudged  or  ndden 
that  seven-and-twenty  miles  from 
Visp  will  be  somewhat  disappointed 
with  the  Queen  of  the  Alps.  As 
seen  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Zermatt,  at  least  from  the  more 
pnracticable  points,  her  claims  to  the 
title  do  not  strike  one  as  being  in- 
contestable. Eor  example,  in  that 
noble  panorama  which  surrounds 
the  spectator  as  he  stands  on  the 
Gomergrat,  Monte  Eosa  does  not 
play  a  very  conspicuous  part.  Its 
vast  breadth  is  certainly  striking, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  overtop 
much,  if  at  all,  the  nearer  masses 
of  the  Lyskamm  and  Breithorn; 
while  to  the  right  the  Matterhom, 
the  grandest  mountain  in  the  grand- 
est mountain-land  in  the  world,  and 
further  round,  the  graceful  cone  of 
the  Weisshom,  are  infinitely  more 
impressive.  The  fact  is,  that  to  see 
Monte  Eosa  aright  you  must  either 
reach  a  great  liiight  on  the  Swiss 
side,  or  else  crossover  to  the  Italian 
side.  There  are  just  three  passes 
by  which  the  latter  object  may  be 
effected  immediately  from  Zermatt. 
There  is  the  St.  lleodule,  leading 
into  the  Val  Toumanche,  which, 
although  over  ice  and  perpetual 
snow,  and  more  than  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  its 
highest  point,  is  neither  dangerous 
Bor  dimcult,  and  may  in  fine 
weather  be  travelled  almost  through- 
out its  entire  length  on  horse  or 
mule-back.*      I^earer    to    Monte 


*  The  St.  Theodule  is  of  at  least  respectable  antiquity  as  a  pass,  for  we  find  it 
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Sosa  is  the  Schwarz  Thor,  crossing 
the  ridge  between  the  Breithom 
and  Lyskamm,  and  descending  hj 
the  glacier  of  Ayas  to  the  village  of 
the  same  name ;  and  on  the  other 
side  of  Monte  Eosa  is  the  Weiss 
Thor,  leading  to  Macugnaga  at  the 
head  of  the  Yal  Anzasca.  For  ladief 
the  two  last  are  wholly  impractir 
cable.  The  latter  has  indeed  been 
once  crossed  by  a  lady ;  but  as  that 
lady  was  Miss  Forman,  who  has 
triumphantly  proved  that  no  Alpine 
difficulty  was  too  £^reat  for  her,  the 
case  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
precedent,  and  we  rather  suspect 
that  in  this  instance  few  of  her 
sex  would  relish  following  her  ex- 
ample. As  to  the  Schwarz  Thor,  it 
is  an  expedition  to  be  attempted  by 
first-rate  mountaineers  alone.  In- 
deed, since  its  discovery  by  Mr*  Ball 
in  1845,  it  has  not,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  successfully  attempted 
by  any  one  except  Mr.  Davies^  a 
gentleman  whohas  reached  more  than 
one  of  the  'inaccessible*  peaks  of  the 
Alps. .  There  remains,  therefore,  only 
one  pass,  the  St.  Theodule,  by  which 
the  south  side  of  Monte  Bosa  can  be 
reached  directly  &*om  Zermatt  by 
ladies  or  persons  who  are  not  pret 
pared  to  encounter  what  the  gmdes 
call  a  '  grande  course.'  In  the  route 
recommended  by  the  authoress  of 
the  Laiy^  Tour,  the  St.  Theodule 

§ass  is  reserved  for  the  return  into 
witzerknd,  and  the  passage  into 
Italy  effected  by  the  Monte  Moro 
from  Saas  to  3£acugnaga.  This 
route  has  several  advantages.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  near  view 
of  Monte  Bosa  comparable  to  that 
obtained  from  the  heights  above  the 
last  named  village ;  indeed  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  spot  where  you 
can  come  to  such  close  quarters 
with  one  of  the  giants  of  the  Alps* 


or  where  the  grim  splendour  of  the 
snow  mountain  and  the  green  and 
gold  of  an  Italian  valley  are  seen  in 
such  close  contact,  il^rom  the  col 
of  the  Monte  Moro  you  look»  as  it 
were,  into  the  heart  of  Monte  Bosa. 
Far  down  beneath  you,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  the  chesnuts  and  walnuts 
of  the  Yal  Anzasca,  and,  higher  than 
these  are  low,  upon  the  other  hand, 
rises  an  amphitneatre  of  glittering 
ice  precipices.  Elsewhere  Monte 
Bosa,  witn  a  royal  carelessness,  lets 
her  robe  of  snow  flow,  where  it  will : 
here  she  seems  to  draw  herself  up 
and  gather  it  about  her  feet,  lest 
the  chilly  hem  of  her  garment 
should  check  the  warmth  of  that 
glorious  valley  over  nf hich  she  pre- 
sides witli  such  a  stern  satisfaction. 
"Pot  Monte  Bosa  is,  as  the  name 
suggests,  more  properly  an  Italian 
than  a  Swiss  mountain.  In  scorn 
of  her  northern  rivals,  she  turns  her 
back  upon  Switzerland,  and  looks 
to  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  for 
homage  to  her  diadem  of  peaks. 

Another  advantage  is,  that  the 
Monte  Moro  being  a  pass  which 
necessarily  enters  into  a  tour  of 
Monte  Bosa,.  it  is  much  less  fa- 
tiguing to  ascend  from  Saas  and 
descend  to  Macugnaga  than  to  do 
the  contraxT,  owing  to  the  greater 
steepness  of  the  It&an  side.  Once 
in  Italy,  the  route  to  be  adopted 
becomes  in  a  measure  a  matter  of 
taste.  Some  will  go  southward  by 
Yarallo,  or  even  as  far  as  the  Lago 
d'Orta*  Others,  clinging  to  the 
Alps,  will  turn  westward  by  the 
Turlo  and  Col  d'Ollen,  in  either  case 
making  ultimately  forOhatUlon  and 
the  Yal  Tournanche  so  as  to  reach 
Zermatt  b:^  l^e  St.  Theodule.  This 
of  course  is  merely  the  main  plan 
of  a  tour  of  Monte  Bosa.  It  may 
be  easily  varied  and  extended,  and 


ranked  with  the  St.  Gothard  and  Simplon  as  one  of  the  '  itinera  per  Alpes  cele- 
briora,'  in  a  little  book,  which  is  perhaps  the  earliest  work  extant  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  Alps  and  their  topography  and  inhabitants.  '  Per  juga  Montis 
Sylviij'says  this  VaZlesi(B  et  Alpium  Descriptio,  'quem  nostri  Gletscher  vocant, 
duo  sunt  itinera,  nnum  ad  Salassos,  alterum  in  vallem  Sessitis  fluvii  ad  Yaralium 
oppidam  ducit,  k  quo  deinde  Novariam  desoenditur :  hujus  itineris  Jovius  meminit 
et  Manila,  atqne  hie  quidem  2b  Seasite  incipere  alt  Alpes  summas,  qaarum  finis  sit 
ad  Yerbanum.'— -Jofliss  Simleri  VaUeske  et  Alpmm  J>eseripUo.  Elzevir.  1633. 
The  M0118  Sylvius  is  of  course  the  Matterhom,  still  Monte  Sylvio  in  Italian ;  and 
the  duo  itinera  are  the  two  routes  between  which  the  traveller  may  decide  on 
reaching  the  Tal  Tournanche :  that  to  the  east  being  most  likely  over  the  Col 
d'Ollen  into  the  Yal  Sesia  ('  in  vallem  Sessitis  fluvii'),  a  route  no  doubt  once  much 
used  by  pilgrims  to  the  Monte  Sacro,  at  YaraUo ;  that  to  the  west  leading  Into  the 
Yal  d'Aosta,  formerly  the  stronghold  of  the  Salassi. 
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for  judicions  Tariations  and  exten- 
sions the  reader  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  pleasant  ^uide  to  whom 
we  have  introduced  him. 

Mr.  Xing's  Italian  Valleys  of  the 
Pennine  Alps*  is  a  book  somewhat 
similar  in  purpose  to  the  preceding. 
The  hints  given  apply  to  the  same 
class  of  tourists,  for  aU  through  the 
excursions  described  the  author  was 
accompanied  by  a  lady;  but  they 
refer  to  a  much  greater  extent  of 
country,  and  to  districts  even  less 
known  than  those  traversed  in  the 
Ladv*s  Tour,  Altogether  it  is  a 
mucn  more  pretentious  work,  being 
even  erudite  upon  occasion,  espe- 
cially where  the  author  enters  at 
length  into  the  vexata  quastio  of 
Hannibal's  passage '  of  the  Alps — 
whether  it  was  by  the  Little  St. 
Bernard,  the  Mont  Genevre,  or  any 
of  the  other  passes  that  claim  the 
honour.  Mr.  King,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  considered 
the  matter,  gives  his  voice  in  favour 
of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  on  tlie 
whole  the  arguments  on  his  side  are 
more  likely  to  prove  convincing  than 
those  brought  forward  by  Signer 
Antonio  G^enga  to  support  the 
Mont  Genevre  theory.  The  route 
here  described  extends  from  the 
southern  side  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  includes  an 
exploration  of  the  Yal  de  Cogne,  a 
digression  to  Turin,  and  a  return 
into  Switzerland  by  the  Gries  pass. 

The  remaining  books  of  our  col- 
lection are  addressed  rather  to  the 
pedestrian,  the  explorer,  and  the 
man  of  science ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  two  to  one  of  the  former 
class  is  very  suggestive  of  the  num- 
ber of  Swiss  tourists  who  are  to  be 
included  under  one  or  all  of  the 
above  descriptions.  By  right  of  se- 
niority and  valuable  services  the 
post  of  honour  among  these  is  due 
to  Professor  Forbes's  Tow  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  Monte  JBotfa.f  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  book  of  the  whole 
set  which  is  really  suitable  for  the 
knapsack.  Its  chief  qualifications 
are  that  it  is  of  the  most  modest  di- 
mensions, being  smaller  than  even 


Murray's  Handbooh;  that  it  refers 
for  the  most  part  to  regions  about 
which  little  or  no  information  can 
be  found  in  other  works;  that  it 
contains  by  far  the  best  map  extant 
of  that  maze  of  glaciers  which  forms 
the  main  attraction  of  Chamouni, 
and  that  it  is  a  compact  mine  of 
curious  observation  touching  the 
physical  phenomena  of  the  Alps. 
It  would  be  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  no  one  should  go  upon  a 

f lacier  until  he  has  readProfessor 
^orbes's  preliminary  chapter  on 
*  Glaciers  and  their  Scenery .* 
Looked  at  carelessly,  a  glacier  seems 
to  answer  more  exactly  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  freak  of  Nature.  It  seems 
as  if  she  had  started  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  something  with  that 
mass  of  ice~of  mouldmg  it  into 
some  graceful  form,  or  letting  it 
hang  like  a  motionless  cascade  down 
the  mountain  side,  but  that,  failing 
in  the  attempt,  she  madly  tore  up 
her  materials,  and  dashmg  them 
down  in  a  fury,  relapsed  into  a  grim 
tranquillity.  Beyond  this  chaos  are 
things  less  insane  but  quite  as  ec- 
centric. There  «re  slender  pillars 
of  ice  supporting  broad  slabs  of 
rock ;  colossal  ant-hills  of  gravel ; 
crevasses  with  blue  and  white  stripes 
upon  their  ghostly  walls;  weird 
cups  and  rivmets  of  pretematurally 
bn^ht  water ;  long  ridges  of  stone 
ana  rubbish  branching  in  different 
directions  or  stretching  away  into 
the  distance,  as  if  they  were  the  pre- 
liminary embankments  of  a  mad 
railway  projected  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors composed  of  lunatic  gnomes. 
But  all  this  apparently  random  and 
purposeless  profusion  of  phenomena 
may  be  traced  to  the  simplest  and 
most  every-day  causes ;  and  the  al- 
phabet, so  to  speak,  once  acquired, 
you  may  read  the  glacier  as  easily 
as  the  fairest  Aldine  or  Elzevir  print. 
The  first  thing  to  be  learned  and 
remembered  is  that  that  cold, 
solid  mass  which  seems  to  lie  sleep- 
ing upon  its  rocky  bed  is  in  reality 
a  restless  body,  ever  crawling  slowly 
and  steadily  from  the  snowfields 


*  The  Italicm  Valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  By  the  Rev.  S.  W;  King. 
London :  Murray.     1859. 

t  The  Tour  of  Mont  Blanc  amd  of  MonU  Rosa,  Abridged  from  the  Author's 
Travds  in  ike  Alps  of  Savoy,  By  James  D.  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Edinburgh : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1855. 
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above  down  to  the  pastures  below. 
If  you  want  a  proof  of  this  you  have 
omj  to  look  at  those  ridges  of  stone 
and  gravel,  and  if  they  do  not  ex- 
plain the  matter  sufficiently  clearly, 
you  may  demonstrate  it  to  your 
own  satisfaction  by  a  homely  but 
persuasive-  experiment.  Take  a 
pinch  of  snuff  and  a  lump  of  putty, 
and  while  you  draw  the  latter  out 
slowly,  suner  the  former  to  fall 
grain  by  grain  upon  it.  The  result 
will  be  an  elongated  piece  of  putty 
and  a  line  of  snuff  extending  along 
its  upper  surface, which  maybe  taken 
as  convenient  representatives  of  the 
glacier  and  its  moraine.  While  the 
glacier  moves  slowly  onwards  the 
rocks  above  it  keep  up  a  perpetual 
discharge  of  fragments  upon  its  sur^ 
£ice.  But  fragment  No.  i  has  moved 
on  by  the  time  that  fragment  No.  2 
has  come  down  to  meet  it,  and  as 
this  process  is  repeated  pretty  re- 
gularly at  every  spot,  the  conse- 
quence is  a  chain  of  fragments  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  boundary  of 
the  glacier.  Before  long,  however, 
glacier  No.  2,  coming  down  &om 
some  other  snow-field,  joins  glacier 
No.  I,  upon  which  the  two  club  their 
resources  and  in  a  manner  carry  on 
between  them  a  joint-stock  moraine 
composed  of  the  contributions  each 
has  received  in  its  downward  course. 
There  is  yet  another  puzzle.  That 
vast  elongated  mound  running  down 
the  middle  of  the  united  glacier 
cannot  be  the  mere  result  of  the 
debris  of  the  mountain  side.  It  is 
almost  a  mountain  in  itself.  To 
settle  this  question  you  have  only 
to  turn  over  one  of  the  stones  com- 
posing it,  when  you  find  that  the 
moraine,  instead  of  being  internally 
a  mass  of  stones  or  gravel,  is  simply 
a  ridge  of  ice  coated  with  stones, 
which  hints  at  another  feature  in 
glacier  economy — ^viz,,  that  it  suffers 
a  perpetual  waste  of  its  surface 
imder  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
nowhere,  as  you  find  to  your  cost, 
does  the  sun  beat  down  more  fiercely 
than  upon  a  glacier.  The  fact  is, 
the  height  of  the  moraine  represents 
the  level  the  glacier  in  general  would 
have  preserved  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sun,  and  is  due  to  the  protection 
from  his  beams  which  its  stony 
covering  afforded  to  the  ice  beneath. 
Hie  pillars  of  ice  supporting  tables 
of  stone  before  alluded  to  are  illus- 
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trations  of  the  same  action  on  a 
smaller  scale.  A  slab  of  rock,  either 
falling  from  a  height  greater  than 
ordinary,  or  rebounding  from  some 
crag  with  unusual  violence,  alights 
on  the  glacier  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  lateral  moraine.  But  for  this 
hard  luck  it  would  have  enjoyed  the 
company  of  its  kin  all  the  way  down 
to  the  valley  below.  But  see  the 
compensating  kindness  of  Nature. 
While  the  ice  all  around  it  perspires 
away  daily  in  countless  streamlets, 
that  portion  which  lies  immediately 
beneath  it  is  sheltered  and  does  not 
waste,  so  that  in  time  this  protected 
ice  forms  a  column,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  accommodating  slao  is 
borne  along  in  solitary  but  imposing 
state.  Of  course,  if  it  overw^igtS 
the  amount  of  protection  it  gives, 
the  ice  cannot  be  expected  to  act  in 
a  disinterested  manner;  and  if  it 
should  be  so  small  as  to  afford  no 
protection  at  all,  but  on  the  con- 
trary to  transmit  instead  of  absorb- 
ing the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  has  only 
to  take  the  consequences,  which  are, 
that  it  sinks  gradually  beneath  the 
surface,  and  leaves  a  crystal  cup 
filled  with  water  so  clear  and  cold 
that  your  thirsty  soul  blesses  the 
kindly  pebble  that  produced  it.  As 
to  the  veined  structure  of  the  ice, 
all  we  know  about  it  is,  that  in  fact 
we  know  nothing  about  it,  for  none 
of  the  theories  as  yet  proposed  can 
be  said  to  be  satisfactory.  Whether 
it  be  the  result  of  a  species  of  stra- 
tification of  the  ice,  or  the  conse- 
auence  of  cleavage  or  partial  lique- 
faction by  extreme  pressure,  are  still 
imsettled  questions,  and  we  suspect 
that  if  ever  a  89lution  is  obtained  it 
will  be  by  carefid  examination  of  the 
relative  properties  of  the  blue  and 
white  ice,  and  ascertaining  by  the 
microscope,  and  hj  comparison  of 
their  specific  gravities  and  refracting 

fower,  to  what  extent  they  are  to 
e  considered  as  different  conditions 
of  the  same  body. 

With  respect  to  the  viscous  and 
plastic  theories  the  controversy 
mar  be  considered  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  to  have  produced  mainly 
this  result,  that  the  difference 
between  plasticity  and  viscositv  is 
now  once  and  for  all  established. 
The  difference  between  the  two 
theories  is  now  merely  one  of  words, 
and  indeed  it  was  little  more  at  any 
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time.  Professor  Forbes  appears  to 
have  been  inexact  in  bis  language^ 
and  to  bare  treated  'visoons'  and 
'  plastic'  as  erjmonjrmons,  pTeferrinff 
perhaps  tbe  former  because  it  served 
to  illustrate  bis  view  more  forcibly 
tban  tbe  latter. .  Professor  Tyndall's 
objection  was,  in  essence,  dialectical 
rather  than  scientific,  but  once  put 
could  not  fail  to  be  aJlowed,  and 
Professor  Forbes  himself  seems  dis- 
posed to  recognise  the  distinction, 
and  to  admit  uiat  viscous  is  not  the 
proper  term  to  apply  to  a  body  im- 
dergoing  the  oombmed  action  of 
fra^ure  and  regelation,  while  plastic 
18.  In  fact  the  issue  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  language  of  the  Irish  advo- 
cate of  universal  equality:  the  one 
wordis  as  good  as  the  otherand  better. 
The  b^ks  of  Messrs.  Wills  and 
Hinchliff  *  are  written  more  with  a 
view  to  ffiving  information  on  the 
to^o^apny  than  on  the  natural 
philosophy  of  the  High  Alps ;  but 
though  indefatigable  climbers  and 
dearly  partial  to  the  regions  of  ice 
and  perpetual  snow,  the  authors  are 
not  unmindful  of  their  weaker 
brethren,  and  suggest  many  ex- 
cursions which  do  not  require  any 
of  the  Reparations  or  qualifications 
ofa  regular  mountaineer.  Mr. Wills, 
for  instance,  deserves  the  thanks  of 
visitors  to  Interlaken  f<H*  having 
called  thgr  attention  to  the  view 
from  the  Harder,  tbe  mountain  im- 
mediately behind  that  nest  of  board- 
ing houses,  and  also  to  that  from  the 
Gumihom  on  the  opposide  side  of 
tiie  valley,  both  of  which  may  be 
enjoyed  by  any  tourist  who  has 
triumphed  over  the  ascent  of  the 
Si^;  and  Mr.  Hinchliffmay  fairly 
claim  the  tide  of  the  discoverer  of 
Ibe.Ober  Simmenthal,  a  happy  val- 
ley with  a  jovial  innkeeper  instead 
of  Easselas  in  it,  and  easily  reached 
from  Thun  or  &om  the  valley  of  the 
Shone.  But  the  greater  part  of 
these  two  books  is  occupieid  with 
accounts  of  expeditions  of  greater 
magnitude,  InMr.Wills's  the  most 
notable  are  his  description  of  the 
Col  du  66ant,  and  of  the  passage 
from  Saas  to  Zermatt  by  ih^  Fin- 
delen  Glacier,  wbich«  in  honour  ci 
the  famous  curd  of  Saas,  he  proposecf 


to  call  the  'Col Imseng.*  But  his 
grandest  achievement  was  the  ascent 
of  the  Wetterhom,  a  ietit  which  he 
and  his  par^  were  the  first  to  ac- 
complish. His  account  of  ike  last 
steps  of  that  ascent,  of  their  finding 
themselves  at  length  beneath  a  cor- 
nice of  ice  '  that  curled  over  towards 
us  like  a  wave,'  and  of  their  burst- 
ing through  this  obstruction  into 
a  new  world,  reads  almost  like 
a  bit  out  of  Sindbad's  adventures. 
Perhaps  the  reader  is  curious  to 
know  what  the  top  of  one  ci  the 
High  Alps  is  like,  and  what  you  see 
when  you  get  th^re : 

It  was  a  saddle,  or  mors  properly,  « 
kind  of  knife-edge,  of  ice ;  for  I  never 
sat  on  so  narrow-backed  a  hone.  Ws 
worked  ourselves  ak>ng  this  ridge, 
seated  ourselves  in  a  long  row  upoi  it^ 
and  untied  the  ropes.  After  a  few 
minutes,  when  we  had  beoome  more 
accustomed  to  the  situation,  I  ventured 
to  stand  upright  on  that  narrow  edge — 
not  four  inches  wide— and  then,  at 
length,  I  became  fully  aware  of  tbe 
extent  and  magnificence  of  the  pano- 
rama. To  the  east  and  south  faty  a 
boundless  sea  of  mighty  peaks,  stretch- 
ing from  the  great  Ortler  Spits,  and  his 
giant  companions  of  the  Tyrol,  in  the 
solemn  distance,  past  the  fine  group  of 
the  Monte  Leone,  the  many  summits 
of  Monte  Bosa^  and  the  sharppeak  of 
the  Weissbom,  towaids  the  Western 
extremity  of  the  Pennine  chain.  Mont 
Blanc  was  hidden  behind  the  mountains 
of  the  Oberland,  whose  stupendous 
masses  looked  but  a  stone's  tlnow  from 
us.  Between  us  and  the  far  off  snows 
of  the  Ortier  Spits,  lay  group  bdund 
group  of  the  mountains  of  the  Grisons 
and  of  IJri,  green  at  the  base,  dark 
and  craggy  above^  and  capped  by 
broken  patches  of  glacier  and  snow, 
intersected  by  numerous  deep  and 
narrow  valleys,  at  the  foot  of  which 
tortuous  mountain  torrents  and  glacier 
streams  glittered  like  silver  threads. 

Mr.  Hinchliff's  crowmng  ex^oit 
was  an  ascent  of  Monte  Kosa,  ci 
which  he  gives  a  quiet,  imexa^;e* 
rated,  but  uncommonly  gratis 
account.  What  a  vision  that  must 
have  been  when  Sardinia  and  Jjaat* 
bardy  lay  spread  out  like  a  map 
beneath  the  feet— -when  theLsgo 
Maggiore  showed  as  a  lon^  narrow 
pond  in  the  foiieground,  with,  just 


*  WanderimsiimmfmglheffigkAlpB,     By  Alfred  Wilis.    Lmidon:  B^tley. 
Summer  Montbg  emomg  the  Alp^y  mth  the  ABoetU  of  Momte  £o8<L    By  !Ehamss 
W.  HincUiC    London:  Losgman  an4  Co.     1857. 
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be^^ond  it,  a  city,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  Bhining  white  mound  re- 
ented  the   marble   Duomo   of 


We  meet  both  of  these  gentle- 
men again  among  the  contr3)utorB 
to  that  ooUec^on  of  papers  by 
members  of  the  Alpine  Cluo,  which 
has  jnst  been  published  nnder  the 
titleof  FeakSfJPeuses,  and  Glaciers.* 
This  is  b^  far  the  most  smnptuons 
and  Inzurions  bode  of  the  8et»  and 
it  is  ahnost  a  pity  that  it  is  so,  for 
were  it  not  for  its  size,  and  a  fedine 
that  it  is  too  handsome  to  be  knocked 
about,  the  temptation  to  make  a 
traydiling  companion  of  it  would  be 
almost  irresistible.  In  the  first 
place,  it  contabfl  a  series  of  nine 
mape^— all  admirably  executed,  and 
nnaer  the  superintendence  of  per- 
sona llioroughly  familiar  with  Ihe 
localities — ^vniichembracesjust  those 
porti<ms  of  the  Alps  where  the 
want  of  an  accurate  and  convenient 
map  is  most  likely  to  be  felt ;  and 
then  it  is  full  of  a  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
ordinaay  tourists'  books,  and  gives 
a  numb^  of  valuable  hints  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  observed,  and 
what  is  the  best  way  of  observing 
it.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  be  a  jprand  resource  against 
the  tedium  of  a  wet  day  in  Switzer- 
land. Without  particularizing  in- 
vidiously, we  would  especially  call 
the  attention  of  those  who  contem- 
plate a  tour  in  the  High  Alps  this 
season,  to  the  chapter  in  which  the 
editor,  Mr.  BaU,  offers  certain 
*  Suggestions  for  Alpine  Travellers,^ 
founded  on  his  own  experience,  and 
also  to  the  papers  of  Professor  GDyn- 
dall  and  Mr.  iUamsay,  on  the '  S^racs 
of  the  Glacier  du  Geant,'  and 'The 
Old  Glaciers  of  Switzerland  and 
Wales/  The  idea  of  glaciers  in 
Britain  will  no  doubt  be  a  novel  one 
to  persons  whohavenever  considered 
the  motfterserioualy,  and  will  p^haps 
aeem  inconsistent  with  tne  tni- 
ditioBal  rightness  and  tishtness  of 
that  idand.  They  should  recollect, 
hfowever,  that  glaciers  do  not  abso- 
lutely require  mountains  of  Alpme 
Tpygttifa^rfA  for  their  support.  The 
oonditionB  necessary  to  their   ex- 


istence are  merely  fields  or  plateaux 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  steep,  de- 
scending ravines,  in  which,  in  its  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  valley  below,  the 
snow  is  squeezed,  jammed,  and  com- 
pacted into  ice.  The  latter  we  have 
still,  the  former  happily  we  have 
not;  but  we  know  that  our  prede- 
cessors,  man  or  beast,  once  enjoyed 
a  climate  under  which  such  tnmgB. 
could  be.  Our  glaciers  have  gono 
the  way  of  aU  ice  (at  a  temperature 
exceeding  3a  FahriBuheit),  but  their 
traces  remain ;  and  as  in  the  case 
of  the  idle  boys  of  modem  times,. 
you  can  always  know  that  they  have 
descended  a  certain  staircase  by  the 
characteristic  handwriting  on  the 
wall. 

Before  we  conclude,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  a  word  about  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  Alpine  Club.  To 
any  one  undertaking  an  important 
Alpine  expedition,  compamonship 
is  always  desirable,  and  in  most 
cases  absolutely  necessary.  A  party 
of  four  or  five  will  be  more  likely  to  - 
succeed  in  a  difficult  enterprise 
than  two  or  three,  from  the  more 
effectual  assistance  they  will  be  able- 
to  give  each  other.  The  expenses, 
too,  are  much  less  to  each  indi- 
vidual. Men  who  undertake  ex- 
cursions out  of  the  common  routes 
are  more  dependent  upon  each  other 
for  information  and  assistance,  than 
those  who  can  trust  to  the  guide- 
book for  all  they  want;  besides 
which,  a  similarity  of  taste  and  ob- 
ject is  of  course  a  strong  bond  of 
union.  A  tendency  to  fraternize, 
therefore,  naturally  sprang  up  among 
those  tourists  whose  summer  and 
autumn  rambles  were  devoted  to- 
the  portions  of  Switzerland  lying 
beyond  the  beaten  tracks,  and  who- 
were  consequently  more  thrown 
into  each  other^s  society  than  ordi- 
nary Swiss  travellers.  Year  by  year 
fresh  members  were  introduced^, 
so  that  at  last,  in  the  spring  of  i858» 
it  was  proposed  to  enrol  tlie  frater- 
nity formally,  under  the  title  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  'It  was  thought,'  to- 
quote  the  words  of  the  preface, 
'  that  many  of  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  similar  undertakings, 
would  willingly  avail  themselves  of 


*  Peakt,  Pat$e8,  amd  GHacien :  a  Series  ofExcwnions  hyMemhen  of  the  Alpine^ 
CM.    Edited  by  John  Ball,  M.B.I.A.,  F.L.S.,  Prerndtent  of  the  Alpine  Olab. 
LdDgnan  and  Go.    1859. 
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oecasional  opportunities  for  meeting, 
together,  for  communicating  infor- 
mation as  to  past  excursions,  and 
for  planning  new  achievements; 
and  a  hope  was  entertained  that 
such  an  association  might  indirectly 
advance  the  general  progress  of 
knowledge,  by  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  men,  not  professedly^  fol- 
lowers of  science,  to  particular 
points  in  which  their  assistance  may 
contribute  to  valuable  results/ 
These  expectations  have  been  fully 
realized.  The  club  at  the  present 
moment  we  believe  numbers  more 
than  a  hundred  members,  a  fact 
which  speaks  for  the  prevalence 
among  the  travelling  English,  not 
only  of  a  love  of  science,  scenery, 
and  enterprize,  but  also  of  energy 
and  physical  vigour,  for  it  has  been 
determmed,  and  wisely,  we  think, 
to  require  from  each  candidate  for 
admission,  a  proof,  literary,  scien- 
tific, or  pedestrian,  that  he  is  one 
who  will  co-operate  in  and  further 
the  objects  of  the  club,  and  not  one 
of  those  who  go  to  Switzerland 
merely  to  cluster  like  summer  flies 
round  such  sweet  spots  as  Inter- 
laken  or  Lucerne. 

.  Thus  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  Alpine  Club  is  to  a  very  great 
degree  scientific  in  its  nature,  but 
even  were  it  less  so,  it  would  be 
scarcely  less  entitled  to  considera- 
tion as  an  institution.  It  is  true 
there  are  9,  good  many  people  who 
profess  a  profound  contempt  for 
mountain  climbing,  and  ridicule 
those  who  indulge  in  it  as  the  vic- 
tims of  a  kind  of  lunacy.  The 
reason  they  generally  give  is  a  per- 
fectly rational  and  satisfactory  one.. 
They  '  cannot  understand  what  plea- 
sure you  find  in  it. '  Of  course  they 
cannot,  seeing  they  have  never  tried 
by  actual  experiment ;  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  there  is  no  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  it ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  is  some  at- 
traction about  the  pursuit,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  no  one  who 
has  once  tried  a  grand  mountain 
excursion  has  ever  been  heard  to 
express  a  disinclination  to  repeat 
the  experiment,  and  many  who  used 
to  sneer  at  such  things  as  being 
work  only  fit  for  idiots,  have,  after 
once  tasting  the  pleasures  of  the 
High  Alps,  taken  kindly  and  even 
enthusiastically  to  the  Alpenstock. 


As  to  what  these  pleasures  really 
are,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an 
exact  idea.  Properly  sneaking 
mountaineering,  per  *e  ana  apart 
from  its  objects,  is  a  new  sport,  and, 
as  in  all  sports,  a  vast  deal  of  the 
pleasure  it  gives  lie^  in  the  excite- 
ment consequent  on  combating  a 
difficulty  by  means  of  skill,  pluck,  and 
endurance.  These  three  are  neces- 
sary to  any  sport  that  deserves  to 
be  called  a  sport.  Even  fishin? 
brings  them  out,  as  any  one  will 
admit  after  a  hard  day's  thrashing 
with  a  heavy  rod,  enlivened  by 
brisk  races  with  a  fresh-run  ten 
pounder,  and  sundry  plunges  waist 
deep  into  the  eddues  of  a  March 
flood,  and  mad  jumps  from  boulder 
to  boulder,  the  whizzing  reel  all  the 
while  singing  in  your  ear  *keep 
moving.'  But  in  none,  not  even  in 
fox  hunting,  is  there  such  a  demand 
for  them  as  in  Alpine  excursions. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
there  are  things  to  be  seen  at  great 
altitudes  whicn  can  be  seen  &ere 
alone,  and  of  which  those  who  cling 
to  the  valleys  can  have  no  idea,  not 
merely  extensive  and  magnificent 
views,  but  marvellous  bits  of  ice 
and  snow  scenery,  which  derive  an 
additional  charm  from  the  solemn 
silence  and  desolation  that  reigns 
all  around.  The  active  exercise,  the 
fresh  mountain  air,  and  the  feeling 
of  animal  vigour  and  buoyancy  of 
spirit  they  produce  are  important 
elements.  Even  tiie  bustle  and  for- 
malities of  the  preparation  and  start 
for  an  expedition  are  enjoyable. 
The  scene  is  generally  some  airily 
perched  little  hotel,  like  those  on  the 
^ggisch-hom  or  Eiflelberg,  which 
from  the  valley  below  looks  like  a 
white  speck  on  the  mountain  side. 
All  over  the  house  there  is  a  sound 
and  smell  as  of  vigorous  roasting 
going  on,  suggestive  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  cold  meat  to  be  con« 
sumed  on  the  morrow  under  the 
combined  influence  of  keen  air  and 
hard  work.  The  guides  are  for  the 
most  part  taking  it  wonderfully 
coolly,  out  their  employers,,  at  least 
those  who  are  not  old  nands,  are  in 
a  great  state  of  nervousness  about 
the  weather,  always  running  in 
to  look  at  the  barometer,  and  out 
again  to  look  at  the  moon,  and  ask- 
ing whether  that  haze  does  not  look 
ugly  P  and  whether  those  douds  do 
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Bot  promise  fresh  snowP  to  all 
which  inquiries  the  guides,  who  in 
such  cases  are  a  sanguine  race,  in- 
variably reply  that  there  will  be 
'schaynes  watter/  You  don't  feel  a 
bit  inclined  to  so  to  bed,  and  would 
sit  up  all  nighfc  —  rather  till  the 
period  of  it,  two  or  three  o'clock, 
which  is  fixed  as  time  for  getting 
under  weigh — were  it  not  trom  a 
sense  of  the  duty  you  owe  to  your- 
self, and  the  recollection  that  once 
off,  you  will  have  no  rest  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hours  at  least. 

Therefore  you  go  to  bed  and  de- 
lude yourself  for  hours  with  the 
notion  that  you  are  going  to  sleep. 
At  length  you  do  drop  off— that  is, 
you  begin  to  climb  an  imaginary 
precipice  which  tumbles  down  with' 
you  every  time  you  get  to  the  top, 
and  after  you  have  been  so  employed 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  as  it 
seems,  your  guide  comes  in  with 
your  boots  ready  ^eased  and  spiked, 
and  tells  you  it  is  time  to  get  up. 
The  people  of  these  hotels  never 
sleep,  unless  by  snatches  in  the  day. 
When  you  retired  they  were  run- 
ning about  the  house  getting  your 
dinner  ready,  and  now  they  are  run- 
ning about  the  house  getting  break- 
fast. At  last  your  party  is  assem- 
bled in  marching  order,  and  what 
with  the  stars  blinking  overhead  and 
the  cold  night  air  and  the  rawness 
and  bleakness  of  everything  round, 
a  sort  of  feeling  seems  to  be  induced 
that  it  is  a  very  serious  business  and 
very  likQ  tunung  out  to  be  hanged, 
a  notion  which  is  rendered  the  more 
vivid  by  the  fact  of  a  coil  of  rope 
being  slung  behind  the  knapsack  of 
one  of  the  guides.  Some  Stoic,  how- 
ever, lights  a  pipe,  and  his  example 
is  generally  followed :  with  a  soul 
soothed  by  tobacco  and  limbs 
wanned  by  exercise  you  wind  up 
^e  mountain  side,  and  somehow  the 
funereal-looking  cavalcade  begins  to 
turn  into  a  very  jovial  party.  As  you 
get  on  you  see — ^butwe  must  not 
trench  on  the  province  of  the  writers 
whose  works  are  before  us.  The 
things  you  will  see  are  they  not 
written  m  the  Alpine  Club  book  and 
in  the  volumes  of  Messrs.  Wills  and 
HinohliffP  As  to  the  dancers  in 
store  for  you,  we  might  pleaa  a  sort 
of  confession  and  avoidance,  first, 
that  it  is  all  rigiit  that  there  should 
be  dangers ;  ana  secondly,  that  there 


are  none,  which  is  very  fair  legal 
pleading,  and  with  tolerable  truth 
represents  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  fact  that  there  are  possible 
dangers  which  when  met  with  cool- 
ness, pluck,  and  endurance  almost 
cease  to  be  dangers  at  all,  is,  con- 
stituted as  we  are,  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  excursion,  and  the 
thing  which  of  all  others  would 
make  the  High  Alps  the  f>est  of 
training  grounds  for  a  rifle  volun- 
teer. But  these  dangers  have  been 
very  much  exaggerated,  not,  we 
suspect,  by  those  who  have  much 
experience  in  the  matter,  for  your 
true  mountaineer  is  not  given  to 
bombast  or  superlatives,  but  by 
those  who  have  seen  a  little  and 
fancied  the  rest.  Thus  we  read  of 
the  traveller  being  in  positions  where 
a  single  slip  or  false  step  would  have 
been  instant  destruction.  Why,  as 
much  might  be  said  of  crossing 
Fleet-street.  A  single  slip  or  false 
step  in  front  of  a  Pickfora  s  van  or 
a  Koyal  Blue  omnibus  would  be  in- 
stant destruction  for  all  practical 
purposes  just  as  much  as  a  descent 
of  five  thousand  feet  on  the  ice  pin- 
nacles of  a  glacier.  Nor  is  there 
any  occasion  to  slip  or  make  a  false 
step  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the 
other.  Of  course  it  is  another  thing 
if  a  man  cannot  depend  on  his  hands 
and  feet ;  and  if  he  feels  any  doubt 
on  this  point  he  has  no  business  on 
the  High  Alps ;  but  if  he  has  a  well- 
placed  confidence  in  his  head,  in  his^ 
hands,  and  in  his  feet,  he  is  just  as 
safe  standing  on  one  ledge  of  a  pre- 
cipice and  holding  on  by  another  as 
he  would  be  in  his  arm-chair,  for 
nothing  short  of  an  act  of  volition 
can  remove  him.  Then  the  dang:ers 
of  falling  into  crevasses  or  slipping 
on  ice-slopes  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  tne  use  of  the  rope,  without 
which  no  expedition  is  now  ever  un- 
dertaken. These  are  not  the  dan- 
gers which  those  accustomed  to  the 
Alps  stand  in  fear  of.  These  can  be 
always  provided  for ;  but  not  so  fogs 
which  may  come  on  and  render  re- 
treat or  advance,  surrounded  as  you 
are  by  precipices,  equally  impos- 
sible ;  or  the  sudden  fall  of  masses 
of  overhanging  ice  or  snow ;  or  the 
descent  of  rocks  upon  your  head  as 
you  scramble  along  the  face  of  some 
crumbling  precipice,  or  even  when 
you  fancy  yourself  so  far  removed 
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&om  its  base  as  to  be  out  of  range. 
We  eould  not  illustrate  this  sort  of 
danger,  or  bring  this  paper  toa  eon- 
4dusion«  better  than  by  an  extract 
itom  Mr.  Hinehli£rs  very  graphic 
description  of  the  Trift  pass,  wmch, 
better  than  anything  we  could  say, 
will  give  an  idea  of  Uie  delights  and 
dangers  of  an  excursion  in  SieHi|rh 
Alps: 

The  eontiBaouB  exertion  and  great 
szcitemeDt  of  the  three  hoars  and  a 
half  since  leaving  the  Col  were  admir- 
ably calculated  to  pot  the  whole  party 
in  a  high  state  of  satisf^etion  at  coming 
to  so  smooth  an  anchorage,  and  in  the 
highest  spirits  we  prepareid  to  improve 
the  occasion  to  the  nttermofit.  The 
provision  knapsacks  were  emptied  and 
used  as  seats ;  bottles  of  red  wine  were 
stack  upright  in  the  snow;  a  goodly 
leg  of  cold  mutton  on  its  sheet  of  paper 
formed  the  centre,  garnished  with  hard 
eggs  and  bread  and  cheese,  round  which 
we  ranged  ourselves  in  a  dide.  Hig^ 
festival  was  held  under  the  deep  blue 
heavens,  and  now  and  then,  as  we  £Doked 
np  at  the  wondrous  wall  <^  rocks  which 
we  had  descended,  we  congratulated 
ourselves  on  the  victory  with  a  quiet 
nod,  indicative  of  satisfaction.  M. 
Seiler's  beautiful  oranges  supplied  the 
rare  luxuiy  of  a  dessert,  and  we  were  • 
just  in  the  fhH  enjoyment  of  the  delicacy 
when  a  booming  sound,  like  the  dis- 
charge of  a  gun  far  over  oer  heads, 
■lade  us  all  at  once  glance  upwards 
to  the  top  of  the  Trifthora.  Cloeeto 
its  craggy  summit  hung  a  doudof  dust, 
like  dirty  smoke,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
another  and  a  laiger  one  burst  forth 
several  hundred  feet  k>wer.  A  glance 
through  the  telescope  showed  that  a  fiJl 
of  rocks  had  commenced,  and  the  frag- 
ments were  leaping  down  from  ledge  to 
ledge  in  a  series  of  cascades.  Each 
\Axitk.  dashed  off  others  at  every  point 
of  contact,  and  the  uproar  became  tre- 
mendous ;  thoDcuidS  of  fragments  mak- 
ing every  variety  of  ncnse  according  to 
tiueir  size,  and  producing  the  eflhct  of  a 
fire  of  musketry  and  aitiUery  combined, 
thundered  downwards  from  so  great  a 
hdght  that  we  waited  anxiouSy  for 
some  considerable  time  to  see  them 
reach  the  snow-field  below.    As  nearly 


as  we  could  estimate  the  cBstsnce^  we 
were  500  yards  from  the  base  of  the 
rocks,  so  we  thought  that^  come  what 
might,  we  wero  in  a  tcderably  secure 
podtion.  At  last  we  saw  many  ai  the 
blocks  plunge  into  the  snow  after  taking 
their  last  fearful  leap ;  presently  much 
larger  fragments  followed,  taking  pro- 
portionably  larger  bounds ;  the  noise 
grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  huge  blocks 
began  to  fall  so  near  to  us  ^that  we 
jumped  to  our  feet,  preparing  to  dodge 
them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  *Look 
oat!'  cried  some  one,  and  we  i^ned 
out  right  and  kit  at  the  approach  of  a 
monster;  evidently  weighing  many 
hundred-weight, .  which  was  coming 
right  at  us  like  a  huge  shell  fired  from 
a  mortar.  It  fell  with  a  heavy  thud  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  us,  scatter- 
ing lumps  of  snow  into  the  cirele  whero 
we  had  just  been  cKning ;  but  scarcely 
had  we  begun  to  recover  from  our  as- 
tonishment when  a  still  laiger  nx^  flew 
exactly  over  our  heads  to  a  distance  of 
«oo  yards  beyond  us.  The  malice  of 
the  Twthom  now  seemed  to  have  done 
its  worst;  a  few  more  blods  dropped 
around  us^  and  the%  after  an  incessant 
fire  for  about  ten  minutes,  the  falling 
masses  retired  in  regular  gradation  laS 
nothing  remained  in  traruitu  but  showers 
of  stones  and  small  dibris  pouring  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain ;  the  thunder- 
ing noise  (fied  away  into  a  tinkling 
clatter;  and,  though  douds  of  dust 
still  obscured  the  predpioe,  silence  was 
soon  restored. 

,  We  resumed  our  seats  on  the  knap- 
sacks now  bespattered  with  snow,  and 
lighted  the  pipe  (^tranquillity,  all  agree- 
ing that  we  had  never  before  seen  such 
a  sight,  and  wondering  at  the  force 
whi(^  could  project  such  masiJes  for  six 
or  seven  hundred  yards  through  the  air 
at  a  single  bound.  Even  Cachat  looked 
somewhat  bewildered,  and  with  a  most 
comical  expresnon  of  hce  he  exclaimed, 
'Ah  I  n  ma  femme  pouvait  savoir  <A. 
je  suis  k  present!  Je  lui  ai  dit  en 
partant  de  Ghamouai  que  j'allais  voyager 
avec  des  mesne va  qui  Jtaient  les  jiSds 
tranquilles  da  monde,  et— me  votcLi' 
The  fiust  was  that  the  &U  had  takesi 
place  too  near  to  the  fine  of  our  ^i'«rfnt 
for  the  remembrance  of  it  to  be  alto- 
gether pleasant.* 


*  Peaks,  Panu,  emd  Glaciers. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  AEETHUSA. 
To  THE  Eight  Hokoubablb  Abbthtjsa,  M 


ASHEPHEEDESS  of  Abcadii, 
In  Hie  days  higiit  olden. 
Fed  her  white  flock  close  to  the  sea ; 
*Twsa  the  age  called  golden. 

That  age  of  gold !  yet  nought  availed 

To  save  mm  mdeness, 
To  keep  unsullied — ^unassailed 

Such  gentle  goodness. 

The  calm  composure  of  a  life 

TUl  then  unchequered. 
What  rude  attempt  befell  P  'tis  rife 

In  OviD*s  record. 

Poor  shrinking  maid — despairing,  left 

Without  reliance ; 
Of  brother's,  father's  aid  bereft. 

She  called  on  Dian's. 

'  Queen  of  the  spotless !  quick,  decree 

The  boon  I  ask  you! 
To  die — e'er  I  dishonoured  be  I 

Speed  to  my  rescue.' 

Sudden  beneath  her  footsteps  oped 

The  daisied  meadow ; 
The  passionate  arms  that  wildly  groped* 

Grasped  but  a  shadow. 

Forth  from  the  soil  where  sank  absorbed 

That  crystal  rirgin, 
Gushed  a  bright  brook— pure,  undisturbed- 

With  pebbly  margin ; 

And  onwards  to  the  searshore  sped. 

Its  eourse  fulfillinfi^ ; 
Till  the  ^gsan's  hnnj  bed 

Took  the  bright  rill  in. 

When  lo  I  was  wrought  for  aye  a  theme 

Of  special  wonder ; 
Fresh  and  untainted  ran  that  stream 

The  salt  seas  under. 

Proof  against  every  wave's  attempt 

To  interfuse  it ; 
From  briny  mixture  still  exempt, 


ly  mix 
idpelli 


It  flowed  pellucid. 

And  thus  it  kept  for  many  a  mile 

Its  pathway  single ; 
Current,  in  which  nor  gall  nor  guil« 

Could  ever  mingle. 

And  all.  day  long  with  onward  march 

The  streamlet  glided ; 
And  when  night  came,  Diajia's  torch 

The  wanderer  guided ; 
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Till  unto  thee,  sweet  Sicily, 
•  Prom  doubt  and  danger, 
!From  land  and  ocean's  terrors  free, 
She  led  the  stranger ; 

And  there  gushed  forth,  the  pride  and  vaunt 

Of  Sybacusa, 
The  bright,  time-honoured,  glorious  fount 

OfABETHUSA. 

O  ladye,  such  be  thy  career. 

Such  be  thy  guidance ; 
From  every  earthly  foe  and  fear 

Such  be  thy  riddance !    ^ 

Safe  from  the  tainted  evil  tongue 

Of  foes  insidious ; 
Brineless  the  bitter  waves  among 

Of  *  friends'  perfidious. 

Such  be  thy  life — ^live  on,  live  on ! 

Nor  couldst  thou  choose  a 
Name  more  appropriate  than  thine  own, 

Fair  Abethusa  ! 


F.M. 


THE  PEACE   OP  VILLAFEANCA. 


IT  used  to  be  said  of  England 
some  forty  years  ago,  more 
especially  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna — 
that  what  our  country  had  gained 
by  the  sword  shelostinnCegotiation, 
chiefl]^  from  the  maladroitness  and 
buDgling  of  her  diplomatists.  But 
though  there  might  be  some  gndn 
or  two  of  truth  in  this  accusation, 
yet  in  the  main  it  was  destitute  of 
foundation.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in- 
deed, did  not  effect  at  Vienna  by 
any  means  all  that  might  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  interests  of  our 
commerce,or  mercantile  marine,  and 
he  left  many  other  things  undone 
which  he  might  have  performed, 
but  he  was  not  obnoxious  to  the 
sneers  and  censures  which  the  late 
Lord  Holland  and  the  coterie  of 
Holland  House  used  to  cast  upon 
him;  and  it  was  a  malignant  ca- 
lumny to  assert,  as  Napoleon  I. 
asserted  at  St.  Helena,  that  the 
English  Minister  was  bribed  by 
the  great  military  monarchs  con- 
federated against  France.  Too 
much  of  complacency  the  British 
plenipotentiary  may  have  shown  at 
Vienna  toward  Austria  and  £.us- 


sift,  and  now  and  again  he  may 
have  fallen  into  the  tone  of 
thought  of  Mettemich,  as  asserted 
by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  a  late  bio- 
graphy;* but  on  the  whole.  Lord 
Castlereagh's  bearing  was  manly 
and  dignified ;  and  although  he  did 
not  assert  himself  with  the  thorough 
British  spirit  which  Canning  woiud 
have  undoubtedly  exhibited,  yet  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Poland,  and 
generally  in  favour  of  the  weak 
and  oppressed,  are  creditable  to  his 
memory. 

The  settlement  of  Europe  dis- 
cussed in  1 8 14,  and  finally  deter- 
mined in  181^,  was  canvassed  by 
accredited  ministers  and  envoys 
armed  with  plenary  powers,  who 
debated  every  proposition  on  its 
proper  and  peculiar  merits.  The 
results  of  the  discussions  and  deli- 
berations were  recorded  in  pro- 
tocols; and  the  reasons  for  and 
against  any  particular  course  are 
for  ever  open  to  the  inspection  of 
future  diplomatists,  or  to  general 
students  of  the  laws  and  comity 
of  nations.  Lrespective  of  this,  the 
basis  on  which  the  plenipotentiaries 
proceeded,  was  known  to,  and  gene- 
rally approved  of,  by  all  Europe. 


George  Cawning  <md  his  Times,    By  G,  A.  Stapleton. 
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Each  disputed  question,  too,  was 
yigorously,  if  not  exhaustively  de- 
bated by  some  twenty  gentlemen, 
all  of  them  men  of  intelligence  and 
education,  and  some  of  them  men  of 
first-rate  ability  and  experience  in 
the  handling  or  afiairs.  This  resort 
to  fact  ana  argument,  and  to  the 
sanctions  of  public  law  and  au- 
thority, gave  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  peculiar 
weight,  authority,  and  gravity. 
Sentiments  of  equity  and  justice, 
and  considerations  founded  on  right, 
reason,  and  a  desire  for  stabuity 
and  order,  for  ihe  most  part  pre- 
vailed. Three  of  the  great  mon- 
archs  were  present  in  ihe  city,  in 
which  the  Congress  was  held,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  princes  and 
potentates  crowded  the  streets  and 
ante-chambers  of  Vienna.  Bat  the 
opinions  or  the  wishes  of  these  impe- 
nal  and  royal  personages,  however 
occasionally  deferred  to,  were  not 
considered  as  laws  which  the  Con* 
gress  as  a  whole,  sitting  in  plenum, 
as  it  is  called,  was  bound  to  obey, 
far  indeed  from  it.  The  will  of 
the  highest  and  most  powerful  mon- 
arch among  them  all  was  subor- 
dinated to  the  general  interest. 
Hence,  with  all  its  faults  and  short- 
comings, the  settlement  of  Vienna 
has  in  the  main  stood  the  test  of 
lime.  For  forty  years,  ending  with 
1854,  it  had  been  little  impinged  on, 
and  for  a  similar  period  there  was 
European  peace. 

As  afiairs  are  now  conducted,  we 
have  not  the  same  securities.  A 
hastv  speech  uttered  in  January 
last  led.to  misgiviags  and  to  distrust, 
to  preparations  for  war,  and  ulti- 
mately to  actual  war  itself.  Two 
first-rate  European  Powers  found 
themselves  face  to  face  in  Italy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May, 
not  for  any  cause  of  direct  quarrel 
between  Austria  and  France  or  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  but  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  a  smaller 
Power— the  kingdom  of  Sardmia. 
After  having  batUed  for  two  months 
for  and  in  alliance  with  Sardinia 
with  unvarving  success  against  Aus- 
tria, the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
secretly  and  suddenly,  without  con- 
sulting his  ally,  determined,  for  in- 
scrutable reasons,  best  and  indeed 
only  known  to  himself,  to  make  an 
instantanebus  peace.    To  this  end 


he  addressed  himself  to  th^ 
Emperor,latelyhi8  bitterer 
whom  he  had  no  direct 
quarrel,  and  of  his  own  mf 
and  without  consulting  — 
Senate,  Legislative  Assembly,  or  any 
oUier  responsible  authority  what- 
ever in  France  or  in  Europe,  pro- 
posed a  programme  of  peace  as  dif- 
feront  from  the  programme  of  war 
laid  down  in  Apru  and  May,  and  ad- 
hered to  in  June  and  even  m  July,  as 
light  is  from  darkness.  Before  start- 
ing for  the  army  in  May,theEmperor 
of  the  French  explained  in  moro  than 
one  document  tne  motives  and  ob* 
jects  of  the  Italian  war.  In  a  pro- 
clamation dated  from  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and 
addressed  by  Napoleon  III.  to  the 
French  people,  it  was  stated  '  that 
Austria  had  violated  treaties  and  jus- 
tice ;  that  she  had  brought  matters 
to  such  an  extremity  that  her  domi- 
nion must  either  extend  to  the  Alps 
or  Italy  must  be  free  to  the  Adriatic* 
The  Emperor  then  went  on  *'boldlv 
to  avow  his  sympathy  for  a  people 
whose  history  was  mingled  with  that 
of  France,  and  who  groaned  beneath 
foreign  oppression.'  The  people  of 
France  were  then  further  told  in 
sonorous  language  that  'when  the 
French  nation  drew  the  sword  it 
was  to  liberate  5*  and  the  army  was 
informed  '  that  it  was  going  to  seek 
upon  classic  ground  illustrated  by 
victories  the  footsteps  of  its  fathers 
and  grandfathers.'  Finallv,  France 
was  rominded  in  this  swelling  pro- 
clamation 'that  Providence  would 
bless  the  efibrts  of  the  French  army; 
for  the  cause  which  rested  on  justice, 
humanity,  love  of  country,  and  in- 
dependence,' it  was  somewhat  pro- 
fanely announced,' is  holy  in  the  eyes 
of  Grod.'  With  such  sounding  pro- 
fessions I^apoleon  III.  departed  for 
the  army,  and  the  afiairs  of  Monte- 
bello  and  Palestro,  as  well  as  the 
more  sanguinary  battles  of  Magenta, 
Malegnano,  and  Solferino,  the  last 
fought  so  late  as  the  24th  of  June, 
seemed  to  crown  all  the  French  Em- 
peror's hopes.  But  in  the  midst  of 
victories,  and  while  actually  invest- 
ing Peschiera,  the  programme  of 
May  being  not  one  half,  nor 
even  one  quarter  completed,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  secretly 
opened  communications  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  these  two 
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wneontzdled  and  : 
navehsy  wieidin^  the 
speak  in  loiuid  nnmWts— of  cightj 
BBllio&i  of  their  own  ntb^etB, 
sgteed  on  the  vreHmiiuuriea  oi  a 
mice  nSec^atf^  the  well-beisg^  and 
lui|>pm6S8  of  the  peofde  of  Saar* 
dinia,  of  Lombardy,  of  TuscanT) 
of  Naples,  of  Fanna,  of  Modenii, 
and  of  the  F^Md  States,  comprisiBg 
jdatkai  of  aboiit  twentj- 
'milliona   of  hnan 


Nor  was  this  the  <»ilj  effect  of  ws 
sodden,  secret,  and  irresponsthle  le- 
solTe  of  two  moaaRfas.  !Burope  and 
the  wcxrld  at  lar^e  is  direetlj  and 
indirectly  affected  by  audi  a  stranffe 
and  nnexpeeted  proceeding;  and 
there  is  no  CEviiized  eonntry  in 
Europe  or  out  of  Europe  whose 
{nress  will  not  inqoireintoand  rigidly 
canvas  the  caoses  and  eooseqnences 
of  this  act,  equally  unforeseen,  un- 
ex|>ected,  and,  we  may  add^  unex- 
plained. What,  it  mKf  be  asked, 
are  the  principal  prorisioiis  of  this 
new  treaty  or  armistice  to  which 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  so  readify 
agreed  on  the  nth  of  July  ? 
first,  there  is  to  be  an  Italian  Con* 
fedexation  under,  the  honorary  pre- 
ffidency  of  the  Pope ;  secc»idfy,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  eedes^t  appeanr, 
his  rights  over  Lombardy  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  Erench,  wno,  with- 
out obtaininj^  Brery  <^  seiadn  or  en- 
tering on  his  domain  as  in  fee,  \ij 
some  sl^ht  of  hand  known  only  to 
Imperial  and  Eoyal  eODY^ancers, 
transfers  the  rij^^t  and  title  whn^ 
neyer  once  rested  in  him  to  the 
Sing  of  Sardinia,  who  it  is  supposed 
will  accept  the  gift,  whether  as  an 
'  instalment'  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  late  Mr.  0*C<mnell)  of  a  larger 
grant  yet  to  ccmie,  or  in  oomptete 
mtisfactioai  of  his  loftier  expecta- 
tions, does  not  rery  cleailj  appear. 
Having  thus  ceded  a  portum  of  his 
territory,  it  is,  thirdly,  mrovided  by 
the  armistioe  iiuit  the  Emperor  <x 
Austria  shall  keepTenetia,  which  is 
to  form  a  portion  of  an  Italian  con- 
federacy yet  to  be  ^Nrmed. 

4thly.  It  is  agreed  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  that  the 
Dukes  of  Modena  and  Tuscany  are 
to  be  restored ;  and  5tlily,  it  is  pro- 
Tided  that  a  general,  a  universal 
amnesty  shall  be  granted.    On  these 


inmosM^le  ccmditionir  we  wiU  mi&e 
a  tew  remarks  in  the  order  in  ^dbach 
ve  have  aet  them  down. 

The  creatioB.  of  a  confederatioa 
in  the  msost  peneeaUe  and  w^« 
disposed  States  of  Europe  has 
always  been  a  work  of  difficulty. 
In  Poland,  as  overy  reader  of  his- 
tory ia  aware,  eonraderations  only 
led  to  rivalries,  animosities,  jea- 
lousies, to  armed  resistance,  and 
finally  to  anarchy,  foHowed  by 
military  despotinn.  We  need 
merely  refer  to  the  ConlederaticDS 
of  Leopol,  of  Smidomir,  of  Tamo- 
gorod,  and  of  Bar,  to  prove  oar 
position.  Even  In  generally  peace- 
ful,  industrioBS,  and  manufaeturmg 
Switsedbuid,  the  H^vetic  Confede- 
ration *haa  not  alwa3FV  been  hap- 
monioQS  in  its  action,  or  satis&e- 
tory  in  its.  results.  Within  a  very 
few  years,  notwithetanding  the  besrt 
cff(»fts  of  the  Confederation,  wa 
have  seen  Bdle  viUe  and  B4le  cam' 
Pftg^e  in  sangitinaiy  encounter ;  and 
owitzeriand  nearly  rent  asunder  by 
^  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  and  iMe 
proceedings  of  the  Sunderbmtd,  If 
we  lodt  to  another  Confederation-* 
the  creation  of  a  Bonapwte  also— 
the  Confederation  of  the  Bhme, 
tiM  positive  results  are  still  more 
uasatisfaetory.  Though  sixteen 
Prinees  <^  the  Empire  among  whom 
were  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg  (who,  in  virtue  of 
their  services  to  France,  were  eve* 
ated  kings),  acceded  to  the  Confe- 
deration of  the  Bhine,  yet  the  first 
person  to  threaten  and  destroy  the  - 
creatkm  of  his  own  hnm  was  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  himaetf .  By  m 
decree  c£  the  lodi  December,  i8io^ 
he  derived  the  Confederation  of 
the  Bmne  of  533  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, and  of  1,133,000  itthalntaBtB» 
who  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  were 
united  to  France.*  The  Confede^ 
ration  of  the  Bhine,  in  truth,  was 
equally  ephemera]  and  vicious.  It 
did  not  embrace  all,  or  anything 
like  a  majority  of  the  Grcnnan 
Statcft— it  exduded  from  its  body 
ibe  two  principal  Grerman  F6werB, 
Austria  and  Peruana,  and  based  itself 
on  a  false  and  anti-national  priA* 
ciple — ^via.,  dep^endence  ob  a  great 
for^rn  Power,  that  Power  being 
the  French  Empire. 


*  Pfister^  torn.  V.  p.  657. 
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If  we  loolc  to  ilia  German  Con- 
federatknkf  whM^  eompriseB  within, 
its  body  all  G^manj,  possessinfip 
as  it  aces  a  Federal  uidt  and 
Federal  foriaresses,  we  shall  mid  its 
action  always  cumbrous  and  dila- 
tofry,  and  not  seldoin  onsatisfactorr. 
If  this  be  so  in  a  federatiovi  all 
whose  elements  and  interests  are 
pretty  fairly  represented  in  thirty- 
^ht  TotcNS,  what  must  be  tiie  result 
in  an  Italian  C<»federation  with  an 
liononry  President,  six  of  whose 
members,  otot  of  eight  or  nine,  are 
not  likely  to  join  in  the  Bund, 
Independently  aho^ther  of  the 
difficulties  of  indncing  Italians  of 
different  States  to  agree  in  a  eonrse 
of  common  action,  there  is  the  more 
formidable  diffienlty  of  placing  at 
the  head  of  the  Federation  an 
Jumorary  President.  An  honorary 
i^rendent,  if  the  words  \ac9e  anjr 
meaning  whatever,  imports  a  Presi* 
dent  who  will  nofe  act,  bat  merely 
lend  his  name.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Pope  will  not  act, 
and  if  he  does  not  act,  is  it  likely 
he  would  knd  his  name?  On  tlie 
contrary,  is  it  not  certain  that  he 
will  not  lend  his  name  to  proceed- 
ings which  he  can  neither  regulate 
nor  control?  SupposinjB^  his  Holi- 
ness, however,  to  lend  his  name,  and 
to  act,  the  yenr  fact  of  his  presence 
in  the  Confederation  most  be  an- 
iagomatic  to  Sardinia,  for  whose 
e^iecial  benefit  this 
most  nnnecessary  and  nsefi 
waa  made.  Can  the  Pope  prestde 
in  a  Federation,  a  memb^  of  which 
he  has  minaoeoiishr  threatened 
with  hia  thunder,  it  not  already 
actually  exeommnnicated  ?  C«a 
Pius  Ia.  willingly  see  aggrandized 
»  Monarch  ancTa  State  with  whom 
and  which  he  has  been  waging  a 
apiritnal  war  on  many  grounds  since 
J848P  The  names  of  Franaoni, 
Santo  Bosa,  Siceardi,  and  Caterini 
fixrbid  snch  a  supposition.  It  is  by 
BO  means  certam  that  under  any 
ciiwnnstanewi  Victor  Emmanue]  of 
Svdinia  would  form  a  member  of 
ttia  Gonfederati<m.  Bat  certamly 
he  oannot  form  a  member  of  it  if 
the  Pope  take  an  actiye  part  in  its 
ddiberatkma.  It  ia  also  certain 
that  the  most  consideraUeSeyereign 
of  Italy,  the  £mg  of  the  Two 
fiacilies,  who  has  been  neutral 
dnnig  the  war,  and  whoreigne  oyer 


nine  milKona  of  ItaUana,  will  haye 
nothing  to  do  with  this  new  scheme 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  Frendi. 

The  Dukes  of  Modena  and  Tus- 
cany are  not  yet  restored,  ei^es 
peaceably  or  by  force  of  arms.  Bufe 
supposing  their  restoration  to  bo 
safely  accomplished,  is  it  likely,  we 
ask,  that  either  woold  join  the  Con- 
foderacy  unless  in  obedi^ce  to  the 
will  and  wish  of  Austria?  What 
Austria  wishes  is  the  law  for  these 
Princes,  and  by  joining  the  repre- 
sentatiye  of  Venetia  m  the  Diet 
they  would  hare  a  plurality  of 
yotes.  For,  the  Pope  and  I^«9lea 
being  absent,  the  Duchies  of  Tus- 
cany and  Modena,  combined  with 
Yenetia,  would  out-yote  Sardinia 
and  the  Bepnblic  of  San  Marino 
without  the  aid  of  the  Duchess  of 
Parma.  The  Duchess,  eyen  if  re- 
stored by  Louis  Napoleon  or  the 
House  of  Austria,  is  likely  to  take 
an  independent  course.  She  may 
refuse  to  enter  the  Confederation 
altogether,  or  entering  it,  she  may 
pursue  a  via  media  equally  remoyed 
from  the  extreme  courses  of 
Austria  and  Sardinia.  8u|»>osing 
the  machinery  of  sudi  a  Coniedera* 
lion  to  be  workable,  and  this  is  ad- 
mitting a  great  deal  more  than 
ought  to  be  conceded,  we  have  the 
Pope  and  Naf^les  pobably  standing 
aloof— Sardinia  discontented — ^Par- 
ma independent  and  en)ectatiye, 
and  Yenetia,  Modena,  and  Tuscany 
banded  together  in  a  common  bond 
of  union.  Cansu^aConfederatioin 
control  Italy,  or  fiberate  her  soil 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  P 
Should  France  and  Austria  be  the 
protectors  of  this  still-bom  confede- 
ration, tbis  circumstance  wiU  open 
oatanew  arena  of  intrigues.  France, 
for  her  own  purposes  of  Impenal 
infiuence  and  gorcmment,  will  oi- 
eovrage  and  foster  dissension—will 
create  a  French  in  opposition  to  an 
Austrian,  and  still  more  to  a 
National  party,  and  between  the 
two  bi^  bottle-holders,  the  interests^ 
the  inoependence,  and  the  liberties 
of  Italy  will  assuredly  go  to  the 
wall.  Even  the  eonatitutioBalism  of 
Sardinia  can  hardly  surnya  It  is 
not  hkefy  that  the  protector  of  Sar^ 
dhftia  will  tolerate  free  chambera 
and  a  free  pesa  within  thirty  haara' 
journey  or  his  capital  of  Paria. 
This  would  be  to  subject  hia  acts  aa 
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an  Emperor  to  the  criticisms  of  dis- 
approvmg  or  hostile  deputies.  The 
Cfayours  and  Brofiferios,  as  well  as 
the  ultra-royalists,  such  as  Solar  de 
Margarita, would  all  combine  against 
one  who  had  so  maltreated  and  de- 
ceived their  common  country. 

So  much  for  the  Princes  of  Italy 
in  respect  to  the  Confederation. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Princes  to 
the  people,  how  will  the  news  of 
this  Confederation  be  received — 
how,  indeed,  has  it  been  already 
received  from  the  walls  of  Turin 
and  Genoa  to  the  gates  of  Florence, 
from  Uie  quays  of  Leghorn  and 
Pisa  to  the  arcades  of  Bologna-^ 
from  Eome,  Tivoli,  and  Frascati  to 
Palermo,  Catania,  and  Syracuse? 
TJie  first  feelings  were  those  of  in- 
credulity and  amazement ;  to  these 
succeeded  disappointment  and  dis- 
approbation; and  when  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  calamity  was  thoroughly 
known  and  fully  believed,  the  in- 
dignation and  exasperation  of  all 
classes  of  Italians  knew  no  bounds. 
Sardinians,  Tuscans,  Eomans,  and 
Neapolitans,  who  seldom  agree  in 
opinion,  with,  wonderful  unanimity 
declared  that  they  had  been  shame- 
fully deceived  and  betrayed.  The 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  removed  from  all  pub- 
lic places^  and  private  dwelhngs, 
whilst  that  of  Orsini  was  substi- 
tuted. This  seems  ominous,  and 
would  indicate  that  the  populace  of 
Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  the  Lega- 
tions are  animated  with  a  vendetta 
spirit  against  a  ruler  who,  it  would 
seem,  excited  their  hopes  only  to 
deceive  and  disappoint  them.  The 
despair  of  so  many  millions  of  men 
of  quick  and  excitable  tempera- 
ments, and  of  great  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, is  a  fearful  distemper  wnen 
turned  into  frenzy  against  one 
ruler  who  has  done  them  wrone. 
There  is  no  nation  on  earth  whicu 
treasures  up  vengeance  with  more 
hoarded  venom  than  the  Italian. 
In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  hard 
fate,  in  the  alternations  of  exalta- 
tion and  dejection  to  which 
southern  races  are  liable,  they 
never  lose  sight  of  their  deadly 
aims,  however  indefensible  these 
aims  may  be  pronounced  by  the 
united  judgments  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  the  universal  indis* 
nation  and  horror  of  all  mankind. 


Europe  saw  a  g^eat  crime  expiated 
in  1858.  But  in  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  Italian  mind,  notv^ith- 
standing  the  horror  and  indignation 
of  the  universal  world,  we  may 
again  see  the  day. 
When  BnituB  made  the  dagger's  edge 

surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame 

away. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  populace  and 
middle  classes  of  Italy  who  are  in«- 
dignant.  The  educated  intellect  of 
Italy — ^her  8tatesmen,her  politician^ 
her  nobles,  her  men  of  letters,  her 
lawyers,  her  men  of  science,  her 
poets,  and  her  historians — ^aU  de- 
nounce the  truce  of  Yillafranca  aa 
a  great  international  crime. 

The  Tuscans,  the  Modenese,  the 
Parmesans,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Legations,  and  the  Marches,  who 
have  been  incensed  and  raised  to 
action  by  French  agents  and  Sar- 
dinian coadjutors,  now  feel  that 
they  have  been  and  are  irreparably 
compromised  with  their  former 
rulers  for  no  good  purpose  whatever:. 
A  hundred  thousand  lives  have  been 
lost,  and  thousands  of  families  have 
been  committed  only  to  strengthen 
and  secure  the  position  of  Austria 
in  Italy.  It  is  not  therefore  won- 
derful that  the  Sardinian  Commis- 
sioner, Buoncompagni,  has  retired 
from  Tuscany — that  Farini  has  left 
Modena — ^that  d'Azeglio  has  c[uitted 
the  Legations — and  that  Yigliani« 
thb  Governor  of  Milan,  has  resigned 
his  appointment.  These  patriotic  and 
sensible  men  see  that  the  realprin- 
cipal  in  the  war,  the  Sardinian  King, 
is  no  party  to  an  impracticable, 
nugatory,  and  inexcusable  peace. 
They  see  that  Italy  cannot  be  dra- 
gooned into  a  Confederation  against 
Her  will,  unless  by  the  union  of 
Austrian  and  French  bayonets ;  and 
even  though  she  were  dragooned, 
Yenetia,  Naples,  Modena,  and  Tus- 
cany would,  by  their  preponderant 
voices  in  the  Italian  l)iet,  agree  to 
stifle  that  cry  of  suffering — ^that 
*  arido  di  dolore^  to  use  the  words 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  on  the  loth 
January,  which  reaches  Eur<^ 
from  so  many  parts  of  Italy.  Let 
it  also  be  remembered  that  there 
are  still  Italians  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  Mezzocapo  and  IJlloa  are 
at  the  head  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Eoman  contingents,  and  GtudbalcU 
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has  still  Tmder  his  banner  youths 
and  men  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
There  are  besides  several  thousand 
Hungarians,  and  Poles,  and  Swiss, 
some  of  them  deserters  from  the 
Austrian  army,  who  may  still  con- 
tinue the  contest,  at  however  un- 
equal odds,  in  j^^eriUa  fashion. 
Who  is  to  put  these  men  down? 
Is  it  France,  who  stimulated  and 
excited  them  to  madness,  and  who 
sent  that  bravest  of  her  warriors, 
who  never  yet  turned  his  back 
on  a  ioQ — Prince  Napoleon — to 
organize  and  drill  them  r  If  France 
thus  turns  on  those  whom  she  has 
raised,  what  will  Europe  think  of 
her  gratitude?  If  she  commits 
the  task  of  repression  to  Austria, 
or  looks  tamely  on  while  her  rival 
and  late  enemy  executes  vengeance, 
what  opinion  will  the  world  enter- 
tain of  the  justice,  magnanimity, 
chivalry,  and  courage  of  Imperial 
France  P 

The  cession  of  his  rights  over 
Lombardy  by  Francis  Joseph  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  is,  so  far 
as  Sardinia  is  concerned,  a  perfectly 
nugatory  cession.  For  though 
Lombardy  had  been  conquered 
nearly  up  to  the  Mincio  by  the 
allies,  the  fortresses  still  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Austria ;  and 
he  who  possesses  the  Quadrangle 
can  always,  when  he  pleases,  sup- 
posing the  French  army  to  be  out 
of  Italy,  be  master  of  Milan.  The 
Mincio  is  no  more  effectual  barrier 
against  Austria  than  the  Ticino  was 
four  months  ago.  The  portion  of 
Lombardy  annexed  to  Sardinia  is 
not  separated  from  Venetia  by  any 
powernil  natural  barriers,  by  moun- 
tains, gorges,  or  any  great  fortress 
or  dimcufi  passes.  There  are  no- 
thing- but  imaginary  lines  between 
Francis  Joseph  with  his  6oo,oco 
men,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  with 
hia  60,000  or  70,000  men,  which 
imaginary  lines  may  be  overpassed 
whenever  favouring  circumstances 
may  tempt  Austria  to  regain  that 
which  she  has  temporarSy  ceded 
niher  than  wholly  lost.  Aus- 
tria still  possesses,  too,  the  iron 
erown  of  Lombardy.  It  may  be 
weU  doubted  also  whether  Milan 
18,  nnder  existing  circumstances, 
contented  with  her  lot.  Some 
of  the  Milanese  nobles  longed 
doubtless  fbr  a  change  of  masters. 


but  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  indifferent.  The  nobles  of 
Lombardy  will  never  permit  Milan 
to  be  secondary  to  Turin,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  will  have  henceforth  to 
parcel  out  his  residence  between  the 
two  cities.  Neither  will  be  con- 
tented with  this  divided  duty. 
When  it  is  remembered  also  that 
the  portion  of  Lombardy  ceded  to 
Sardinia  will  be  saddled  with  a 
quota  of  Austrian  debt  amounting 
to  800,000,000  lire,  in  addition  to 
Sardinian  taxation,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  Lombards  after 
a  while  discontented  with  a  change 
which  has  had  the  doubljr  disastrous 
effect  of  increasing  their  taxation 
while  reducing  their  material  pro- 
sperity. 

The  contemptuous  mode  in  which 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  bestowed 
this  bootless  gift  of  part  and  parcel 
of  Lombardy  on  his  vassal,  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven 
either  by  the  Milanese  or  by  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  Sardinia;n  Xing 
may  from  the  lips  outwardly  talk  of 
his  'high-souled  and  gallant  ally,' but 
it  is  neither  a  gallant  nor  a  high- 
souled  thing  for  a  Potentate  who 

Eromised  to  wrench  Italy  from  the 
ands  of  Austria,  and  *  to  drive  out 
the  Austrians  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic,'  to  leave  four  fortresses 
dominating  Lombardv  and  threat- 
ening Itafy  in  the  tands  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  It  is  the 
idlest  of  all  idle  things  to  say  that 
the  struggle  assumed  gigantic  di- 
mensions out  of  all  proportion  with 
the  interests  of  France.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  struggle  are  now 
exactly  of  the  same  length  and 
breadth  which  they  were  in  January 
last  when  the  vehement  speech  to 
M.  Hiibner  was  spoken,  or  as  on  the 
3rd  of  May  when  the  French  people 
were  told  that  *  Italy  must  be  free 
to  the  Adriatic,'  and  that  France 
must  *  draw  the  sword  to  liberate.' 
In  the  discussions  antecedent  to  the 
war,  and  in  the  French  Grovernment 
pamphlets  put  forth  by  subservient 
senators,  there  was  much  talk  of  the 
necessity  of  sustaining  *nationdi* 
ties;'  but  Austria  still  remains  ill 
Venetia,  and  th6  four  fortresses 
which  she  possesses  are  chiefly 
garrisoned  not  by  Italian  but  by 
German,  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and 
Hungarian  troops*    Early  in  May« 
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too,  there  was  pabli^ed  in  'PBnt, 
with  the  cognizance  of  the  Fiendli 
Governments  a  volome  extending  to 
nearly  500  pa^ea,  and  containing 
the  hiatoiy  of  the  crimes  and 
delinqneneiea  of  the  Anatrian  Court 
and  Goyemment.  This  compilatiiMi 
fonned  a  r^;alar  bill  of  indictan^it 
againat  the  Anatrian  Kaiser  and  hiis 
coanciUors.  EyeryimaginaUe  crime 
committed  for  the  last  three  cea- 
taries,  was  imputed  to  the  Honae  of 
Hapsbnrgh.  The  family  waa  de- 
acrioed  as  a  set  of  numatera  equally 
cold,  calloua,  and  emel,  without  me 
least  touch  of  humanity,  and  France 
and  Europe  were  called  upon  to  put 
down  their  away  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  to  rdieye  Italy  from  this  abo- 
minable and  unbearable  tyranny. 
This  work,  patronized  by  the 
Frendi  Impenal  Goyemment,  was 
apread  far  and  wide,  and  men 
looked  on  it  as  a  manifesto  indicat- 
ing Impenal  and  Buonapartiat  in- 
tentions. Now  the  HiHoire  Secrete 
du  Chuvememeni  Autriebien  ia  no 
longer  spoken  ot  in  h%h  places,  ibr 
it  suits  the  present  purposes  of  the 
Pren(^  Emperor  to  come  to  a  m- 
yato  personal  uaderstandine  witn  a 
House  described  in  this  work  as  un- 
principled, dishonest,  sanguinary, 
and  tyrannical. 

In  like  manner  too  Pius  IX.  was, 
aa  well  aa  Francis  Joseph,  denounced 
in  January  in  the  Moniteur;  andXa 
Question  S&menne,  written,  it  is  said, 
to  order  by  Edmund  About,  was  ad- 
mitted into  France  on  the  ist  of  May 
by  express  order  of  the  highest  per- 
sonage. Yet  before  July  the  monarch 
who  patronized  a  book  showing  up 
iJie  stupidities,  the  injustice,  and  the 
odious  tyrannies  of  the  Papal  away, 
wrote  a  missiye  to  Pius  IX.  aasurinf 
the  Pontiff  of  his  protection  and 
succour,  and  promiamg  thatwhat- 
eyer  else  mignt  be  remodelled  in 
Italy  the  patrimony  of  8t.  Peter 
ahovdd  not  be  renuadetted.  This 
playing  in  a  double  aenae  may  be 
thoDght  ckyer  by  politioiaBB  of  the 
achod  of  Louis  Xl.,  but  the  time 
has  come  when  these  duj^ieities  are 
out  of  date.  8ntk  practices  might 
be  tolerated  in  the  days  of  Feidinaad 
of  Araeon,  but  *  a  man  who  truly 
comprehends  his  <Bra'  would,  to  uae 
the  words  of  Napdecm  IIL,  not  re- 
sort to  them  now.  WhenLouisXn. 
oonplainedthattheXiag  of  Aragoa 
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deeeiyed  him  diree  times,  'Hie 
drunkard  lies,'  replied  Ferdinand, 
'for  I  deeeiyed  nim  more  thali 
ten  times.'  Monardis  were  then 
proud  of  their  perfidy,  and  weve 
also  shameless  ^lou^  to  make 
a  parade  of  their  insineerity  and 
dJMJmulation.  But  that  era  of 
the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  ilie 
many  and  of  the  unimaginaUe  li- 
cence, falsehood,  and  deceit  of  the 
few  is  long  passed,  it  may  be  hoped 
for  eyer. 

The  trace  or  armistice  proyides 
that  the  Dukes  of  Modraoa  and 
Tuscany  are  to  be  restored.  He 
who  wi&s  the  end  ought  to  will  tiie 
means.  But  the  means  for  the  re- 
storation of  these  princes  are  not 
proyided.  Tuscany  and  Modena, 
thanlu  to  French  emissaries  and 
Sardinian  commissioners,  are  both 
yet  recalcitrant,  and  the  general 
public  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
receiye  at  Florence  the  Grand  Duke, 
Leopold  II.,  who  is  not  a  bad  but 
only  a  weak  man,  and  whose  goyeni- 
ment  of  his  States  was  neither  cruel 
nor  sanguinary.  Still  less  are  the 
people  of  Modena,  Massa,  Camura, 
Guastalla,  &c.,  disposed  to  receiye 
back  on  any  tenns  Francis  Y .,  a  fi^d- 
marshal  of  Austria,  the  colonel  and 

Sroinrietor  of  the  32nd  regiment  of 
lustrian  infantry,  an  Archduke  of 
the  Empire,  and  a  man  imbued 
with  the  most  repreasiye  principles 
of  the  Yiennese  Imperial  system. 
The  real  fact  is,  that  measures 
had  be^i,  before  the  peace  d  YiUar 
franca,  hastily  taken  to  adminis- 
tratiyely  annex  botii  Tuscany  and 
Modena,  if  not  Parma,  to  Sardinia; 
and  it  will  be  strange  if  the  Xing  of 
Sardinia  surrenders  a  pec^le  and  a 
territoiy  who  are  willing  to  combat 
ior  incorporation  with  his  Goyem- 
ment. Skould  Xing  and  people 
proye  lestiye,  who  is  to  coerce 
them  P  Can  it  be  France,  who  has 
sounded  the  B%nal  for  reyoit  and 
annexation  P  Can  it  be  Austria, 
who  was  to  be  teased  out  of 
Italif  from  the  AJ^s  to  Hie 
Adnatic  P  If  so,  why  weie  1 20,000 
Frenchmen  sexit  into  Italy  to  co- 
operate with  65,000  or  jTCooo 
Sflrdiniaas,  and  why  were  80,000 
F^E«Bdi  and  Sardiaiaa  liyes  sacri- 
fieed  in  fiye  enfiagements,  beginning 
with  Montebdlo  and  eadi^  witk 
Soifenjiof    Haye  80,000  pceck>n# 
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HreB  and  i^c>,ooD,ooo  of sioney  beea 
sqcuuidered,  not  to  annihilate  th€ 
Aii0triaj»,  but  to  imder  tiieir  posi- 
tbn  in  Itafy  more  inexpugnable  F 
We  are  told  hj  a  great  aatkontj 
'that  Austria  is  on  the  point  oif 
becoBune  a  nation.'  If  so,  it  ib  an 
Anstro-fialtan  nation ;  and  a  nation 
eomposed  not  of  Anstrians  and 
ItaliaoB  only,  bnt  of  AtistriaBS,  Bohe- 
mians, Hungarians,  and  Italiana. 
'  I  was  happy,'  said  Loois  Napoleon, 
in  addreesmg  the  Pope's  Nuncno  on 
tiie  2Tst  of  July,  'to  oondode  a 
peace  as  soon  as  the  hononr  and 
interests  of  France  were  satisfied/ 
But  if  we  have  read  any  of  the 
French  State  Papers  sright  from  the 
24th  of  April  to  the  24th  of  June, 
the  date  of  the  battle  oif  Soiferino, 
France  went  into  Italy,  not  to  sup- 
port the  honour  and  interests  of 
F'ranoe,  but  to  support  Sardinia 
aganist  Austria,  and  to  drive  Aostria 
oat  of  Lombard^,  to  drive  her  out 
of  Venetia  back  into  the  recesses  of 
Germany.  These  magniloquent 
promises  hare  not  been  performed, 
and  no  prorision  is  made  in  the 
truce,  armistice,  or  imperfect  treaty 
of  YiUairanca,  for  the  abolition  of 
those  private  family  and  secret 
treaty  arrangements  which  Austria 
has  condnded  for  the  last  five-and- 
Ibrfcy  years  with  the  Houses  of 
Modena,  Parma,  and  Tuscany,  with 
the  Court  of  Some,  and  the  Bour- 
bons of  Sicily.  It  is  these  treaties 
which  have  given  Austria  such  a 
firm  hoid  on  JUaly,  and  which  more 
than  anything  else  have  contributed 
to  perpetuate  bad  govermnent  at 
Modena,  Eome,  and  JNaples.  When 
Francis  Y.,  Pius  IX.,  and  the  Nea- 
politan Bourbons  feel  and  know  that 
they  have  a  firm  friend  at  Schon* 
bmnnwho  can  in  a  few  days  trans- 
port 150,000  or  200|OOp  men  into 
Italy  to  stifle  discontent,  to  mam- 
tain  the  ten^Kiral  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  encourage  Francis  IL* 
lately  Duke  of  Cambria,  in  his 
resirtaaoe  to  all  reform  in  Ntqilee, 
is  it  likelj  these  princes  will  of  their 
own  motion  introdnoe  Ihote  reforms 
of  which  tiie  Emperor  of  the  French 
speaks  so  confidently  P 

It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
truce,  too,  that  there  is  to  be  a  gene- 
ral amnesty.  How  are  the  means  to 
be  provided  to  execute  this  pro- 
vision?   Who  is  to  compel  Francis 


Joseph  to  arnnesty  Kossuth, 
lOapsa,  and  Teleki,  or  those 
Italians  and  Hxmgarians  who  have 
deserted  frcnn  the  Austrian  army  P 
Who  is  to  compel  the  Pope  to 
amnesty  soda,  ot  his  officers  and 
guards  as  have  i^ossed  the  frontier 
into  Tuscany  F  Who  is  to  compel 
die  Grand  Duke  of  Tuacany  to 
amnesty  his  whole  army,  with  the 
military  and  civil  officers  who  have 
gone  over  to  the  national  cause? 
Who  is  to  amnesty  those  Tuscans, 
Modenese,  Parmesans,  Bomans,  and 
Neapditans  who  are  serving  with 
Garibaldi,  with  Mezzocapo,  and 
Ulloa  the  Spaniard*  in  the  service 
of  Piedmont  r  Who,  it  may  be  also 
asked,  is  to  revive  Constitutional 
Government  in  Sardinia,  now  that 
Oavour  has  res^;ned,  and  that  LA 
Marmora  andanother  generaloocnpy 
the  most  influential  posts  in  the  Sar- 
dinian Cabinet  P  If  the  oohdition 
of  Italy  was  precarious  and  full  of 
danger  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
it  is  a  ^ousand  times  more  dange^ 
rous  now  in  the  commencement  of 
the  month  of  August.  Italy,  in 
fact,  is  |n<egnant  with  combustible 
miftter;  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
indeed  if  the  Peninsula  be  not  the 
centre  of  a  civil  war  before  a  year 
is  over.  Possibly  the  festival  of 
Christmas  may  see  all  Italy  in  hostile 
occupation  by  Austrian  and  Italian 
armies;  and  the  two  great  bottle* 
headers  may  then  divide  the  stakes 
to  their  own  profit.  France  re- 
nounced all  territorial  aggrandize*- 
ment  in  the  State  Papers  and  mani<- 
festoes  of  April  and  May.  France 
was  to  take  nothing  i<x  securing 
the  independence  and  liberty  of 
Italy,  and  for  driving  the  Anstrians 
out;  but  France  never  ^edgedh^N 
self  to  decline  territorial  compen- 
sation  for  putting  down  anarchy^ 
and  stifling  revolution. 

Two  or  three  things  appear 
<dearly  from  this  short,  sangni* 
nary,  and  bootless  war,  and  fiom 
this  isnominious  truce.  One  is 
that  me  military  organization  of 
Fkwice,  commanding,  in  the  neu- 
trality of  Great  Britain,  ihe  sea,  is 
far  superior  to  that  of  Austria, 
partly  from  the  homogeneity  of 
its  people,  and  the  unity  and 
nationahty  of  its  army,  and 
partly  from  the  superiority  and 
celenty  of  its  administrative  sys- 
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tern.  The  Erench  soldier  is  also 
more  intellectual,  active,  indepen- 
dent, and  enterprising  than  the 
Austrian  soldier,  and  less  the  slave 
of  rputine.  But  he  is  in  no  respect 
a  better  or  a  braver  soldier,  and  if 
the  Austrian  troops  had  been  as 
well  handled  as  the  French,  and  as 
well  provided  with  a  commissariat, 
the  results  of  the  campaign  might 
have  been  different.  There  was  but 
one  supreme  will  guiding  and  go- 
verning the  French  armv  from  the 
first  week  in  May;  whereas  the 
Austrian  arm3r  was  commanded 
first  by  Gyulai,  next  by  Schlick, 
next  by  Hess,  and  lastly  by  the 
Emperor  in  person.  Gyulai  was 
frequently  thwarted  by  irresponsi- 
ble authority,  and  Schlick  and  Hess 
were  both  interfered  with  and  coun- 
teracted by  the  Emperor  himself. 
But  notwithstanding  prodigious 
blunders,  the  military  prestige  of 
Austria  is  not  seriously  damaged. 
Her  soldiers  fought  well  and  bravely, 
and  had  one  competent  marshal  held 
the  supreme  command  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  French  might  never 
have  passed  the  Mincio,  notwith- 
standing their  rifled  cannon  and 
their  arms  of  precision.  The  allied 
armies  were  40,000  more  numerous 
than  the  Austrians,  who  numbered 
only  740,000  men,  whilst  there 
were  120,000  French  and  60,000 
Sardinians  in  the  field.  The  losses 
of  the  French  and  Sardinian  armies 
in  men  were  very  nearly,  if  not 
fully  equal  to  the  losses  of  the  Aus- 
trians. It  is  computed  that  between 
75,000  and  80,000  French  and  Sar- 
dinians were  put  Jixyrs  de  combat 
in  Italy.  We  know  little  of  the 
losses  or  disasters  of  the  French 
army,  for  Louis  Napoleon  allowed 
no  details  to  be  published  but  such 
as  he  himself  issued. 

The  number  of  guns  lost  by  the 
Austrians 'was  only,  however,  thir- 
teen, and  but  one  flag  was  taken. 
On  the  whole,  then,  there  have  been 
no  very  decisive  or  overwhelming 
military  successes  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  They  have  won  measuring* 
cast  victories,  more  by  promptness. 


celerity^  and  unity  of  action,  and 
the  command  of  the  sea,  than 
by  any  superior  skill,  science,  or 
bravery.  No  great  military  genius 
has  appeared  on  either  side;  and 
the  general  chiefly  conspicuous  for 
energetic  bravery  midst  an  army  of 
gallant  men  was  MacMahon.  Mea- 
suring-cast victories,  it  is  true, 
rarely  command  splendid  or  suc- 
cessful treaties ;  but  the  treaty  of 
Villafranca  is  not  a  moderate  or  a 
tolerable  treaty,  but  a  capitulation 
to  Austria,  in  which  the  interests  of 
Italy  are  sacrificed.  The  treaty  is 
not  merely  an  awM  blunder  and  a 
mistake,  but  it  is  a  crime  fraught 
with  future  woes  for  Italy  and  for 
Europe.^  The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  by  his  own  headstrong 
wilfulness,  has  deliberately  rushed 
into  this  dark  pitfall,  and  he  must 
extricate  himself  as  he  best  can* 
Hitherto  we  have  held  aloof  from 
the  carnage;  let  us  not  now  mix 
ourselves  up  with  the  dirty  diplo- 
matic intrigues  and  imbroglios,  in 
which  we  may  tarnish  our  own  fair 
fame  wiiiiout  benefiting  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  Itely» 

An  uncertain  and  inconsiderate 
truce  leaves  the  question  of  the 
future  of  Europe  so  undecided  that 
it  is  our  own  duty  in  England  to  be 
prepared  for  any  and  every  even- 
tuality. First  among  our  obligations 
is  the  obligation  of  self-defence.  The 
increase  of  our  fleet  and  our  army, 
and  the  placing  of  our  coasts  m 
security,  cannot  be  efiected  without 
additional  taxa^on,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  pro- 
perly laid  an  additional  four- 
pence  in  the  pound  on  the  income* 
tax  for  the  current  half-year.  This 
is  a  small  premium  for  security; 
a  premium  to  be  cheerfully  paid 
by  every  good  citizen  ana  sub- 
ject. 

Advice  to  unhappy  Italy  may  be 
appropriately  oflered  in  the  words 


01  Joyron : — 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks, 

They  have  a  king  that  buys  and  sells; 
In  native  swords  and  native  ranks 

The  only  hope  of  freedom  dwells. 

a.v,e:. 
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MACHIAVELLI  AND  HIS  PBINCE  EXPLAINED  AND 
ILLUSTEATED. 


WHETHEE  MachiaTelli  waa  a 
good  Eepublican  and  an  honest 
man,  and  his  Prince  a  satire  on 
rulers,  or  whether  the  principles  of 
that  celebrated  work  were  advanced 
in  seriousness,  and  the  author  as 
bad  as  he  is  proverbially  reputed, 
are  points  yet  undetermined,  not- 
withstanding Lord  Macaulay's 
J?«f ay.  This  uncertainty  was  to  be 
expected.  People  are  more  gratified 
by  a  plausible  and  striking  falsehood 
than  they  are  with  a  dry  and  pro* 
bable  truth.  When  a '  wonder'  has 
f(0t  possession  of  the  popular  mind, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  drive  it 
out,  the  untruth  continuing  as  it 
were  by  traditional  succession,  and 
its  removal  requiring  some  con- 
Bido^tion  of  evidence  and  inde- 
pendent thought.  Perhaps  Baron 
Macaulay's  genius  is  not  the  best 
fitted  to  settle  a  question  of  this 
kind,  his  lordship's  turn  beine  rather 
for  the  brilliant  verisimilitude  than 
the  less  startling  verity.  The  sub- 
ject of  Machiavelli  and  his  Prince 
IS  therefore  open  to  inquiry  in  order 
to  solve  a  curious  literary  and  moral 

Koblem.  In  attempting  this  so- 
tion  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
aider  the  nature,  pontion,  and  ob- 
jects of  the  man,  as  well  as  the 
eharacter  of  his  age.  It  may  be 
further  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
theoretical  politicians  of  other  ages, 
lor  depend  upon  it  there  are  at  all 
times  a  good  I^any  men  with 
ICaehiavelnan  ideas,  though,  either 
fiom  less  boldness  of  nature,  or  from 
living  in  more  straitlaced  days, 
they  may  lack   his  directness  of 

roh.  Indeed  the  reputation  of 
book  is  evidence  of  this  last 
notion. .  Without  a  preponderance 
of  truth,  or  at  least  of  reality,  no 
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work  would  have  attained  the  ee^ 
lebrity  and  permanence  of  the- 
Prince,  Mere  villany  cannot  com- 
pass such  eminence— though  the 
book  is  talked  about  a  good  deal 
more  than  it  is  read. 

Lord  Macaulay  begins  his  esti- 
mate of  the  work  by  a  powerful 
exaggeration  of  what  might  be  the 
popmar  idea  of  the  author,  if  the 
people  read  him. 

It  is  (says  be)  scarcely  possible  for 
any  person  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  literature  of  Italy  to 
read  without  hozror  and  amazement  the 
celebrated  treatira  which  has  brought 
so  much  obloquy  on  the  name  of 
Machiavelli.  Sudi  a  display  of  wick- 
edness, naked  yet  not  ashamed — such 
cool,  judicious,  scientific  .  atrocity — 
seemed  rather  to  belong  to  a  fiend  than 
to  the  most  depraved  of  men.  Prin- 
ciples which  the  most  hardened  ruffian 
would  scarcely  hint  to  his  most  trusted 
accompUce,  or  avow  without  the  disguise 
of  some  palliating  sophism  even  to  his 
own  mind,  are  professed  without  the 
slightest  circumlocution,  and  assumed 
as  the  fundamental  axioms  of  all  political 
science. 

With  the  exception  of  the  naked- 
ness and  the  absence  of  'circum- 
locution,' all  this  is  not  so  much 
exaggerated  as  untrue.  Machiavelli 
invents  little  or  nothing.  What  he 
has  really  done  is  to  reduce  the 
politic  practice  of  successful  and  im- 
scrupulous  politicians,  not  only  of 
his  own  time  but  of  all  ages,  to  the 
form  of  principles,  or,  as  schoolboys  ^ 
would  say,  to  'rules.' 

The  very  head  and  firont  of  his  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more. 

Every  man,  whether  in  public  or 
private  life,  who  craftily  pursues  his 
ends  without  regard  to  moral  conse^ 
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quences,  is  a  disciple  of  Machiavelli, 
or  rafher  a  practitioner  of  the  art 
Machiavelli    professed   to    deduce 
from  actual  examples.    Those  who 
have  brought  to  the  reading  of  his- 
tory a  moral  judgment  of  human 
actions  without   reference   to  the 
position  or  entourage  of  the  actors, 
will  not  need  to  be  told  that  the 
Florentine  political  philosopher  has 
to  mention  a  good  many  domgs  that 
will  not  pass  muster  with  the  rigid 
moralist,  and  which,  told  shomy 
and  plainly  as  he  pro})ounds  them, 
look  much  more  offensive  than  they 
would  do  if  dressed  in  the  splendid 
or  specious  garb  of  the  rhetorical 
historian  or  apologist.    Indeed,  we 
believe  it  is  less  the  matter  than 
the  manner  of  the  Pnnce  that  has 
brought  so  much  obloquy  upon  its 
author.     He  does  not  shroud  his 
meaning  in  fine  phrases  or  a  cir- 
cuitous form  of  words.    Machiavelli 
does  not,  with  M.  Thiers  and  others, 
term  a  murder  *a  tragical   revo- 
lution at  the  palace,*  or  disguise 
other  *  deplorable  events*  by  inflated 
language.     He  simply  says  that  the 
man  was  strangled,  or  as  the  case 
may  be.    Neither  are  the  criminal 
suggestions  in  his  work  so  numerous 
as  might  be  supposed  from  its  evil 
name.    It  is  true  that  one  murder 
is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  murderer, 
so  that  it  is  no  defence  of  the  Prince 
to  say  that  the  suggestions  of  what 
the  world   at    lar^e    in    its  quiet 
average  mood  (not  m  fits  of  warlike 
fury,  or  its  reaction  of  superhuman 
philanthropy)  calls  public  crime,  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  or 
that  few  as  they  are  they  are  not 
recommended  on   moral    grounds, 
but  on   the  contrary  are   morally 
censured,  though  enforced  as  neces- 
sary in  the  practice  of  princes.  Still 
it  is  curious  to  note  how  few  the 
doctrines   really    are   that    would 
shock  people  if  met  with  in  any 
other  writer.    Except  the  singular 
chapter  on  the  question.  Whether 
Princes    should  keep   their   faith, 
which  the  author  concludes  tbey 
should  only  do  when  it   answers 
their  purpose,  but  which  maxim, 
however,  ne  morally  qualifies  by 
observing  'that  if  all  men   were 
:good,  tms  precept  would  not  be 
good,  but  since  all  men  are  wicked, 
and  will  not  observe  faith  towards 


you    [the    prince],  you   need  not 
towards  them ;'  and  the  equally  sin- 
gular narrative  of  the  doings  of  the 
infamous  Caesar  Borgia,  which  he 
tells  sb  coolly,  there  are  hardly  a 
dozen  really  Machiavellian  maxuns 
in  Madhiavelli,  while  some  of  those 
are  scarcely  peculiar   to    him,  as 
instances  will  show.    Speaking  of 
the  ease  with  which  newly-acquired 
territories  may  be  annexed  to  an  • 
old  dominion  when  they  are  con- 
tiguous and  the  inhabitants  speak 
the    same   language    as    the   con- 
queror*s  subjects,   MachiaveUi  in- 
timates 'that  it  greatly  facilitates 
their  retention,  if  the  line  of  the 
old  princes  has  been  extinguished.' 
This  sounds  and  is  bloody ;  yet  few 
writers  on  the  great  English  Civil 
War  censure  the  laconic  advice  of 
Essex  to  the  managers  of  Strafford's 
impeachment—*  Stone  dead  hath  no 
fellow.*    Upon  its  profound  policy 
Louis  Philippe  perhaps  reflected  in 
his  later  years,  when  he  remembered 
his  own  timid,  crafty,  or  clap-trap 
lenitv  towards  a  conspirator   ana 
rebel  whom  he  held  deservedly  at 
his  mercy.    In  speaking  of  settling 
a    conquered    territory    after   the 
fashion    of  the    ancient   Eomans, 
Machiavelli  observes,  *  Colonies  cost 
the  Prince  but  little ;  and  they  are 
in  their  consequences  injurious  only 
to  those  who  deserve  punishment, 
or  to  the  enemies  of  the  Prince,  who 
have  been  dispossessed  of  tlieir  lands 
and  hotbses  'for  the   assistance  and 
accommodation  of  the  new  colonists.* 
Few  would  avow  this  maxim  now, 
but  in  Machiavelli's  days  such  pro- 
ceedings were  recognised  as  one  of 
the  legitimate  rights  of  war.    It  is 
probably  acted  upon  by  Americans, 
by  the  £)ngHsh  (it  is  said)  in  India, 
by  the  French  in  Algeria,  and  by 
Kussians  in  various  places.  A  similar 
observation  may  be  made  on  one  of 
Machiavelli*s  three  maxims   as  to 
the  way  of  retaining  in  subjection  a 
newly    conquered     people    accus- 
tomed to  liberty  (by  wliich  he  means 
a  republic).    *  The  first  is,  to  ruin 
them,* — a  maxim  not  openly  avowed, 
but  which  would  have  been  acted 
upon  without  scruple  till  of  late, 
and  nerhaps  even  now,  by  any  other 
people  than  by  us  of  England.    It 
was  Machiavelli's  opinion  that  the 
cowardice  and  treachery  of  merce- 
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nary  troops  had  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  Italy,  and  he  omits  no  op- 
ptortunity  ot  enforcing  this  conclu- 
sion. Thus,  in  his  cnapter  in  the 
Prince,  treating  of  the  various  kinds 
of  troops,  he  travels  from  modem 
history  to  Syracusan  story  to  illus- 
trate their  worthlessness,  and  to 
hint  a  short  mode  of  dealing  with 
them.  The  quotations  here  and 
elsewhere  are  from  the  translation 
of  the  History  of  Florence  and  the 
JPrince,  in  Mr.  Bohn*s  Hbrary,  a 
translation  which  possesses  the 
freshness  of  an  original  work. 
There  is  also  a  primitive  homeliness 
in  the  style  which,  if  not  a  true 
reflex  of  Machiavelli's  manner, 
suggests  the  idea  of  an  olden  time. 
The  translator,  however,  is  too  in- 
clined to  paraphrase,  not  only  losing 
the  vivid  directness  and  dramatic 
spirit  of  the  Florentine,  but  some- 
tmies  missing  his  precise  shade  of 
meaning. 

I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  examples 
drawn  from  the  modem  history  of  Italy; 
but  that  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  of  whom 
I  have  already  spoken,  is  so  strongly  in 
point,  that  it  should  not  be  omitted. 
That  city  had  confided  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  its  troops,  which  were  com-, 
posed  of  foreigners  in  its  pay.  But  the 
general  soon  found  how  very  little  he 
could  depend  upon  these  mercenaries, 
the  conduct  of  whose  generals  was 
nearly  on  a  par  with  that  of  our  present 
Italians.  And  seeing  that  he  could  not 
without  danger  either  employ  or  disband 
them,  he  determined  to  have  them  all 
massacred  (tutti  tagliare  a  pezzi),  and 
afterwards  carried  on  the  war  with  his 
o^im  troops  only. — ^pp.  448,  449. 

'  Naked,'  and  without  '  circumlo- 
cution,* beyond  all  question.  There 
was,  however,  a  similar  massacre  in 
this  century  which  has  not  received 
universal  censure  from  those  who 
have  noticed  it ;  on  the  contrary  it 
has  been  generally  praised,  for  the 
persistent  purpose  with  which  the 
idea  was  pursued,  and  the  vigour 
and  decision  with  which  it  was  at 
last  effected, — ^the  massacre  of  the 
Janissaries  by  the  late  Sultan  is  the 
deed  alluded  to.  Machiavelli's  advice 
to  a  prince  touching  his  vices,  is  very 
cool,  like  th^  rest  of  the  work ;  but 
it  18  onhr  the  coolness  of  a  thorough 
man  of  the  world,  the  conclusion 
amounting  to  this — '  A  prince  must 
mbdae  l£e  vices  that  would  ruin 


him ;  and  other  vices  if  he  can.  If  he 
cannot,  he  may  disregard  the  mere 
scandal.'  His  remarks  on  cruelty 
may  be  quoted  less  for  themselves, 
than  as  showing  how  Machiavelli  ia 
often  in  the  habit  of  throwing  in  an 
intellectual  perception  of  morality. 
He  does  not  advance  his  doctrines 
as  right,  but  as  necessary  to  princes 
who  would  increase  their  power,, 
and  hold  what  they  acquire.  It  is 
quite  untrue  to  assert  with  Lord 
Macaulay — *  We  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  find,  in  all  the 
many  volumes  of  his  compositions, 
a  single  expression  indicating  that 
dissimulation  and  treachery  had 
ever  struck  him  as  discreditable.' 
The  fact  is,  Machiavelli  knew  as 
much  about  morality  theoretically 
as  Macaulay,  and  perhaps  in  his 
critical  judgments  practised  more : 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Agathocles, 
and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  should  be 
able  not  only  to  support  their  power  so 
long  at  home,  but  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies, 
without  being  in  danger  of  conspiracies 
from  their  fellow-citizens,  notwithstand- 
ing their  many  acts  of  perfidy  and  vio- 
lence (tradimenti  e  crudelta),  whilst  the> 
cruelties  of  others  have  rendered  them 
unable  to  secure  themselves  in  their 
usurpations,  even  in  times  of  peace,  to- 
say  nothing  of  war.  This  seems  to  me 
to  have  happened  accordingly  as  their 
cruelty  was  well  or  ill  applied.  I  say 
well  applied  (if  we  may  indeed  speak 
well  of  what  is  evil),  when  it  is  only  once 
exercised,  and  that  too  when  it  is  dic- 
tated by  the  absolute  necessity  of  self- 
preservation,  and  even  then  converted 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  But  it  is  ill  applied  when, 
though  practised  with  caution  and  re- 
serve in  the  commencement,  it  increases 
instead  of  diminishing  with  time.  The 
proceedings  of  the  former  have  some- 
times been  suffered  to  prosper  both  by 
God  and  man,  of  which  Agathocles  is 
an  example.  But  in  the.  latter  case 
self-support  becomes  impossible. 

Whence  I  conclude  tiiat  the  usurper 
of  a  state  should  commit  all  the  cruelties 
which  his  safety  renders  necessary  at 
once,  that  he  may  never  have  cause  to 
repeat  them.  ...  If  from  bad  counsel 
or  timidity  he  takes  another  course,  he 
must  ever  have  a  poniard  in  his  hand, 
and  he  can  never  rely  on  his  subjects, 
whose  confidence  he  has  destroyed  by 
new  and  repeated  attacks.  Matters  of 
severity,  therefore,  should  be  finished  at 
one  blow. — ^p,  434. 
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The  instances  we  have  mentioned 
contain  about  the  worst  examples 
of  Machiavelli;  for  it  shoald  be 
observed  that  some  of  his  maximB, 
like  those  of  Eochefoucauld,  are  as 
discreditable  to  men  in  general  as 
to  the  author.  The  Florentine  ad- 
vises that  it  is  sometimes  better  to 
punish  by  death  than  confiscation, 
as  men  socmer  forgive  the  loss  of 
their  relations  than  their  estates; 
which,  if  true,  reflects  more  dis- 
credit upon  mankind  than  upon 
MachiavelH,  who  has  only  observed 
the  trait,  not  produced  it.  But  in 
reality,  if  the  Machiavellian  maxims 
were  all  expunged  from  his  book,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  his 
character  would  not  remain  as 
distasteful,  if  not  so  odious,  as  it  is 
now.  As  already  remarked,  it  is 
less  the  matter  than  the  manner 
which  offends  readers.  Nearlv  all 
that  he  recommends  might  have 
been  recommended  in  substance, 
and  would  have  passed  as  political 
{^ilosophy — deep,  if  unscrupulous 
—had  ne  thrown  more  of  warmth 
into  his  style,  and  exuberance  into 
his  diction ;  in  short,  had  his  spirit 
b^n  less  coolly  official,  which  is  the 
most  offensive  of  any  spirit.  Many 
persons  on  their  first  visit  to  a  court 
of  law  have  been  startled  by  the 
cool,  business-like  way  in  which 
moral  actions,  or  the  dearest  inte- 
reats  of  life,  are  treated,  or  rather 
disregarded,  save  as  they  bear  upon 
the  'business'  in  hand.  A  similar 
mental  shock  is  experienced  when 
we  first  encounter  any  public  func- 
tionaries from  a  department  of 
State  to  a  parish  vestry.  There  is 
about  the  members  of  such  bodies 
so  masterly  an  insensibility  to  the 
feelings  or  interests  of  people  in 
general;  their  imperturbable  co<d- 
ness  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the 
eagerness  of  notices ; 

The  great  globe  itself 
And  all  which  it  inherit, 

are  so  evidently  deemed  subordi- 
nate to  the  routine  and  habits  of 
the  department,  that  it  operates  like 
cold  water  suddenly  thrown  over 
you.  A  feeling  analogous  to  this 
attends  the  perusal  of  MachiavelH. 
The  most  important  questions  of 
State  pohcy*— the  power  of  pnueea, 
the  liberties  and  well-being  of  Uie 


people  (as  MachiavelH  understood 
them)— the  'removing/  to  use  Iago*s 
phrase,  of  dangerous  or  obnoxious 
mdividuals — and  the  treatment  of 
inherited,  acquired,  or  conquered 
dominions— are  handled,  not  indeed 
lifelessly  in  the  sense  of  readable- 
ness,  but  with  as  much  brevity  and 
as  lit^e  warmth  as  if  the  author 
were  explaining  some  question  in 
abstract  science.  It  is  not  that 
MachiavelH  is,  for  an  Italian,  un- 
impassioned,  and  concise  or  rather 
eurt :  his  immobiHty  and  shortness 
would  be  remarkable  in  any  one. 
As  envoy  to  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
to  the  infamous  Borgia,  and  toother 
potentates,  or  as  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  Ten,  he  must  have  ex- 
hibited more  copiousness  of  speech 
than  in.  the  Prince,  if  only  to  con- 
ceal his  thoughts.  In  the  subordi- 
nate offices  he  held  in  early  life,  he 
must  have  displayed,  less  of  utter 
indifference  of  manner  to  applicants, 
or  he  would  surely  have  lost  his 
place. 

This  calm  indifference  or  supe- 
riority to  the  feelings  of  common 
men,  doubtless  originated  in  his 
official  training  in  an  age  when 
watchful  caution  was  necessary  to 
ensure  safety,  much  less  success, 
operating  upon  a  nature  singularly 
cold  and  dry.  But  Machiayelli  is 
remarkable  rather  for  the  degree  in 
wldch  it  possessed  him  than  for  the 
charactenstic  itself.  Statesmen, 
poHticians,  lawyers,  authors  who, 
like  Thiers  and  Guizot,  have  been 
engaged  in  public  Hfe,  and  men  of 
the  worid,  all  display  more  or  less 
of  the  same  quaUty.  Listen  to 
their  speeches,  read  their  State 
papers  or  their  books,  hear  their 
conversation,  and  deeds  which  in 
their  real  character  would  make  the 
blood  of  Uie  unsophisticated  or  im- 
pulsive boil,  will  often  be  mentioned 
or  recounteid  as  matters  of  course, 
to  be  expected  though  not  to  be 
praised.  Another  thing  that  renders 
the  JPrihee  so  offensive  to  western 
nations,  is  the  Italian  character 
tiiat  pervades  mueh  of  it.  We  do 
not  mean  the  intellectual  difference 
as  Macaulay  puts  it ;  the  different 
appreciation,  for  example,  of  the 
enaracter  of  Othello  and  lago — : 
types,  he  says,  of  the  northern  and 
ItaHan  mind — though  OtheHo^  by 
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the  bye,  is  less  Borthern  than  lago — 
but  the  practioal  difibreaoe,  the 
difference  in  aetion  between  the 
western  and  Italian  nationa.  It 
waa,  and  is,  a  piindple  with  the  ao- 
caUedbarbanana, '  to  do  no  oontriv'd 
mardcx;'  and  to  zneet  an  enemy  cm 
equal  tetma.  InstaaoesoftraaeheTy 
and  aaaaaaiaation  may,  no  doabt,  bie 
found  leadily  enoogh  in  tramimtane 
hiatory,  but  they  are  exceptions. 
Trick,  treason,  or  assaasiaation 
always  iniured  a  man's  repute  and 
damaged  nia  intereate  with  weatwn 
nations,  if  it  did  not,  as  it  frequently 
did,  defeat  the  object  for  which  the 
crime  was  perpetrated,  by  the  odium 
its  perpetration  excited.  Su(^  was 
not  the  eaae  in  Italy,  where  clever- 
neas  and  success  alone  were  looiked 
to.  And  yet  when  we  read  the 
actions  of  the  first  Napoleon  and 
hia  aatellitea,  and  dbserve  tiie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  second,  it  seema 
aoarcdy  just  to  limit  this  last  re- 
mark to  Italy. 

Macaolay  and  the  friends  of 
Machiavelli  point  in  fiiYOur  of  his 
public  diaracter  to  the  sentence  of 
banishment' and  deprivation  of  dvil 
rights  paased  a^inst  him  (though 
aoerwairds  modified) ;  and  to  the 
torture  and  imprisonment  he  under- 
went for  a  plot  against  the  Medici. 
If  guiUy,  it  seems  he  could  only 
have  escaped  the  torture  by  betray- 
ing his  eonfederates,  wnich  the 
pcMitieal  honour  of  that  age  did  not 
allow.  If  innocent,  it  does  not 
aeem  that  he  could  have  eaoaped 
any  of  the  punishments ;  heimaer- 
went  them  beeause  he  could  not 
help  it.  Notwithfltandinff  his  suf- 
fenngs,  he  lost  the  eonldence  of 
zealous  Florentine  Bepublieans  by 
hia  subsequent  attempts  to  eultiyate, 
and  not  altogether  unsuccessAdily, 
the  favour  of  the  Medici.  He  ad- 
vised Leo  X;  he  wrote  the  hiatory 
of  florraiee  under  Ihe  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Julius  de  Medici,  luter- 
warda  Clement  VII. ;  he  dedicated 
€ke  Prince  io  Lovenzo  de  Medici, 
grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
oent,  and  at  the  time  of  the  dSica« 
tkm  ruler  of  Tuacany.  Thia  party 
spoataey,  in  timea  when  party 
&blity  was  about  the  only  fidelity 
esmected  frcHU  an  Italian,  naturally 
oronded  the  political  frienda  of  his 
early  life.     It  does  not,  however. 


appear  that  MachiaveUi  was  worse 
than  the  avera^  of  other  puUie 
men,  and  he  mi^ht  |dead  ioat  hia 
poverty,  not  hia  will,  consented. 
His  family  was  very  ancient,  the 
pedigree  commencing,  it  is  said,  in 
850  Ji.D. ;  but  his  bnocli  of  it  had 
become  very  poor.  MachiaveUi  ap- 
pears to  have  had  littie  or  nothing 
to  subsist  upon  save  his  salary;  and 
he  had  £idlen  upon  timea  wn«a,  aa 
he  ooeasioQally  intimates,  it  was 
impossiUe  to  be  vi^rtiioua  and  live 
in  the  wodd. 

Indeed  the  poaition  of  Machia- 
veUi when  writing  the  Prinee,  and 
his  immediate  object  in  producing 
it,  are  important  points  in  judging 
of  the  000k.  In  15 1 2,  when 
MachiaveUi  was  fortj^-three,  Iha 
short-Hved  B^mblic  of  Florence,  as 
re-established  after  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  in  1492, 
was  overthrown  by  the  order  and 
arms  of  Spain,  and  the  Medici 
reinstated  m  authority.  Machia- 
velU  soon  after  was  pounced  upon, 
with  others,  as  an  opponent  or 
oonspiiator,  tortured  and  im- 
prisoned, aa  already  mentioned,  and 
when  released  was  m  a  state  of  utter 
pov^y.  Ike  only  mode  of  living 
apnarendy  open  to  him  was  that 
puolic  ^nployment  in  which  he  had 
passed  his  previous  life.  One  of 
the  means  by  which  he  sought  that 
emplojrment,  was  by  writing  the 
Prince,  This  work  (which  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death]  was 
addressed  to  the  Lor^izo  de  Medici 
who  waa  then  master  of  Tuscany 
by  the  grace  of  the  Sj^anish 
arms.  The  object  of  MaduaveUi 
waa  not  the  honoura  of  publication, 
but  the  profits  ci  a  place.  To  have 
ineolcat^  theories  of  good  govern- 
ment t^on  the  Prince  who  then 
ruled  in  Florence,  would  have  been 
about  as  rational  as  for  a  mercantile 
lecturer  to  propound  Cicero's  de* 
cisions  on  honesty  in  mercantile 
questions  for  imitation  to  a  class  of 
nee-traders  aasembled  to  learn  how 
to  '  buy  in  the  cheapest,  and  seU  in 
the  dearest  market.*  The  authorof 
the  Prince  was  a  practical  man,  his 
book  waa  designcil  for  a  practical 
use,  and  it  was  neoeaaary  for  hia 
objeot  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
his  patron,  that  the  writer  waa  a  per- 
son of  experience  in  affairs,  and,  in 
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the  words  of  our  advertisements 
under  similar  circumstances,  'had 
no  objection  to  make  himself  usefol.' 
This  characteristic  of  the  work 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in 
perusing  it,  for  not  only  does  it 
throw  a  light  upon  the  whole  com- 
position, but  it  indicates  a  drift  in 
parts  which  scarcely  seem  to  have 
any  unless  a  personal  reference  to 
Lorenzo  is  assumed.  Nor  is  this 
opinion  merely  matter  of  inference. 
In  the  fifteenth  chapter,  the  author 
distinctly  announces  that  he  is  not 
promulgating  theories. 

As  I  write  only  for  those  who  pos- 
sess sound  judgment,  I  thought  it  better 
to  treat  this  subject  as  it  really  is  in 
fact,  than  to  amuse  the  imagination 
with  visionary  models  of  fiepublics  and 
Governments  which  have  never  existed. 
For  the  manner  in  which  men  now  live 
is  so  different  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  live,'  that  he  who  deviates 
from  the  common  course  of  practice, 
and  endeavours  to  act  as  duty  dictates, 
necessarily  ensures  his  own  destruction. 
Thus  a  good  man,  and  one  who  wishes 
to  prove  himself  so  in  all  respects,  must 
be  undone  in  a  contest  with  so  many 
who  are  evilly  disposed.  A  Prince  who 
wishes  to  main^in  his  power,  ought 
therefore  to  learn  that  he  should  not  be 
always  good,  and  must  use  that  know- 
ledge as  circumstances  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  own  avail's  may  seem  to  re- 
quire.—pp:  452,  453. 

This  is  naked  enough,  and 
shocking  enough  in  its  naked- 
ness, but  like  many  other  views 
in  the  Prince,  it  is  less  an  opi- 
nion of  Machiavelli's  own,  than 
a  deduction  from  historical  facts; 
and,  sad  to  say  it,  the  conclusion 
is  true,  in/  the  sense  of  reality, 
even  to  our  day.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  discern  the  benefit  which 
his  goodness  was  to  Louis  XYI., 
or  the  injury  that  has  accrued  to 
Louis  Napoleon  from  his  princely 
policy,  or  *  well  *  applied  *  severity,' 
using  the  word  *  well  *  with  the  qua- 
lification already  quoted. 

This  dark  opinion,  that  virtue 
and  fi'oodness  cannot  succeed  in  this 
world,  or  even  hold  tiieir  own 
against  oppNOsition,  seems  to  have 
been  an  article  of  faith  with  Machi- 
avelli. It  is  continually  welling  out, 
and  in  other  works  besides  the 
Frince,  and  probably  produced  that 
bitterness  and  cynicism  which  we 


conceived  to  have  caused  his  evil 
repute,  as  much  as  his  philosophy. 
That  the  character  of  his  times  had 
a  potent  influence  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  Machiavelli  and  his  works, 
is  a  self-evident  proposition.  But, 
beyond  the  Italian  practice  already- 
alluded  to,  of  treachery  and  assassi- 
nation as  received  means  to  an  end, 
society  in  Italy  was  not  worse  than 
in  other  places,  perhaps  not  so  bad, 
as  not  bemg  so  violent  or  so  coarse. 
A  full  consideration  of  the  social 
condition  of  oiprilized  Europe  may 
go  some  way  towards  accounting  for 
the  degrading  opinion  of  Machi- 
avelli as  to  the  disadvantage  of 
virtue  in  a  struggle  with  the  world, 
and  the  practical  (not  theoretical) 
preference  of  the  utile  to  the 
noneatum  which  he  undoubtedly 
displays. 

The  two  centuries  that  intervened 
between  the  revival  of  learning 
and  our  Great  Bebellion,  or  perhaps 
a  little  later  than  the  last,  was  the 
worst  period  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  for  the  comfort  of  educated, 
thoughtful,  and  independent  minds, 
unless  we  include  a  period  of  the 
£oman  Empire  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. Intellect  awakening  from  its 
long  slumber  of  a  thousand  years, 
haa  for  pabulum  the  revived  classics 
of  Greece  and  £ome,  and  the  fresh 
wonders  of  new  worlds  which  the 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  and 
of  Columbus  and  his  foll6wers  were 
opening;  while  the  invention  of 
printing  gave  a  means  for  the  inter- 
communication of  ideas  which  no 
previous  age  had  possessed.  In  these 
days  we  are  overwhelmed  with  books 
till  books^become  a  bugbear ;  all  but 
masters  overtime  and  space,  we  are 
so  fed  with  novelty  that  novelties 
cease  to  attract  beyond  the  moment 
of  announcement ;  familiar  with  the 
wonders  of  nature,  informed  of  the 
laws  on  which  they  rest,  and  pretty 
well  knowing  the  boundaries  to 
human  science,  we  have  reached  the 
nil  admirari,  and  are  imable  to 
realize  even  in  fancy  the  ardent 
admiration,  the  earnest  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  the  glowixig  hopes 
which  animated  and  sustained  the 
enthusiasm  of  scholars,  poets,  and 
speculators  some  three  or  four 
oenturies  affo,  or  the  disappointment 
to  which  uiey  were  doomed.     In. 
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the  world  of  thought  all  was  bright 
and  promisefiil.  in  the  world  of 
fact,  all  was  ignorant/  mean,  re- 
pressive, or  bloody.  During  peace, 
brute  force,  indeed,  was  not  in  per- 
petual presence  with  the  undis- 
puted privilege  it  possessed  in  the 
darker  ages.  But  during  hostilities 
'  the  rights  of  war'  were  exercised 
with  as  much  brutality  as  ever, 
except  that  unresisting  persons — 
men,  women,  or  children — ^were  not 
(from  the  want  of  a  market)  seized 
and  sold  as  slaves.  Station  and 
wealth  might  not  have  much  more 
influence  tnan  they  have  now ;  but 
they  had  more  power,  and  could 
exercise  it  much  more  nakedly  and 
truculently.  What  was  worse  than 
all,  the  mind  was  enslaved,  and 
could  not  with  any  regard  to  its 
safety  utter  its  free  thoughts. 
Authority,  from  the  prince  to  the 
parish  parson  or  the  parish  beadle, 
brooked  no  opposition,  granted  no 
toleration,  while  the  prejudices  of  a 
*  tyrant  majority*  were  as  dangerous 
in  their  way  as  personified  autho- 
rity, even  if  the  new  opinion  tended 
to  that  majority's  benefit.  In  those 
days  bold,  enthusiastic  scholars  of 
a  religious  nature  and  a  fluent 
speech  resorted  to  the  pulpit,  trust- 
ing to  the  support  of  a  reli^ous 
party  to  defend  them;  or,  failing 
that,  prepared  to  die  for  their  con- 
Tictions.  Men  of  a  more  retiring 
disposition,  and  with  less  popular 
gins,  published  their  opinions,  and 
sometimes  perished  for  them,  espe- 
cially if  they  had  but  few  disciples, 
or  ran  strongly  counter  to  general 
notions.  The  few  loftier  and  inde- 
pendent minds,  in  an  intellectual 
sense,  who  had  no  turn  for  martyr- 
dom, and  addressed,  not  sects  or 
parties,  but  mankind  at  large,  were 
driven  to  express  their  opinion  of 
nature  and  society  in  general  terms ; 
for  specific  censure  would  have 
eaniea  injury,  and  perhaps  such 
destruction  as  overtook  Servetus. 
Authority  with  its  abuses,  and  the 
obvious  evils  of  society,  have  given 
rise  to  startling  speculations  and 
strange  remedies  in  earnest  minds 
of  various  ages,  taking  a  limited 
Tiew  of  the  uls  before  them.  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia  had  some 
such  origin,  and  how  he  escaped 
foot  his  rdections  on  contemporary 


abuses  is  a  marvel ;  so  had  the 
schemes  of  colonization  contem« 
plated  by  Coleridge  and  Southey, 
nearly  seventy  years  ago.  The  great 
Prench  devolution  professed  to 
make  'these  odds  all  even;'  the 
plans  of  Godwin  and  Shelley  hoped 
to  accomplish  *  human  perfectibility' 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century ; 
and  communistic  notions  that  are 
ever  floating  about  doubtless  arise 
from  the  same  source.  With  some 
of  the  greater  geniuses,  during 
what  may  loosely  be  called  the 
Tudor  century,  1485- 1603,  the  social 
evils  and  the  despotic  misdoings  of 
authority  they  saw  around  them, 
seem  toliave  raised  a  doubt  in  their 
minds  as  to  whether  '  eternal  justice 
ruled  the  ball;'  while  prudence 
directed  covert  modes  of  promul- 
gating their  opinions,  indicating  the 
philosophy  rather  than  expounding 
it.  It  has  been  thought  that  this 
was  the  real  source  of  the  atheism 
attributed  to  Marlowe.  The  defiant 
or  injurious  language  put  into  the 
moutns  of  some  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatis  .persons  might  originate 
in  the  same  cause;  as  might  also 
the  stupendous  crimes  the  poets  of 
that  period  ascribe  to  princes  and 
the  powerful.  Shakspeare  himself 
has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  this 
kind  of  scepticism.  Indeed,  a  vo- 
lume has  been  published  by  a  Mr. 
Birch  to  prove  Shakspeare's  irre- 
ligion  by  the  induction  of  particular 
passages,  play  by  play.  A  dissatisfied 
and  depressiDg  idea  of  human  so- 
ciety, and  the  world's  government, 
if  not  of  life  itself,  is  certainly 
visible  through  the  melancholy  of 
Hamlet  and  the  madness  of  Lear ; 
and  may  be  found  in  many  passages 
of  other  plays. 

Some  such  view  seems  to  have 
possessed  MachiaveUi,  modified  of 
course  by  his  hard  and  practical 
nature  as  a  man,  and  his  nation  as 
an  Italian.  He  could  not  rise  to 
the  wide  and  lofty  speculations  of 
the  Elizabethan  poets,  or  attain 
their  grand  musical  utterance ;  but 
he  could  see  as  clearly  as  lago  him- 
self that '  Preferment  goes  by  letter 
and  aflection ;'  and  like  him,  would 
make  the  most  of  things  as  they 
were,  without  incurring  trouble  and 
odium  in  vain  attempts  to  mend 
them.    In  his  place  and  times  it 
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was  not  safe  to  openly  advocate  ir- 
religion,  but  he  might  insinuate 
scepticism  indirectly,  or  express  it 
in  a  dramatic  form.  An  entire  dis- 
belief in  the  success  of  justice  or 
.goodness  in  this  woiid  could  be 
more  securely  asserted,  and  he  £re- 
qu^itly  adTances  that  idea.  There 
is  a  yezy  remarkable  passage  in  his 
History  of  Florence  which  is  worth 
quoting,  as  it  seems  to  contain  the 
pith  of  his  philosophy,  though  it  is 
put  dramatically  into  the  mouth  of 
another.  In  this  history*  Maehia- 
valli,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  introduces  speeches  of  his 
own  composition,  which  he  attributes 
to  some  person  of  the  period.  The 
sentiments  of  these  dsBcourses  are 
appropriate  enough,  and  the  form 
is  oratorical,  but  the  matter  and 
spirit  are  disquisitional — rather  the 
philosophical  comment  of  a  writer 
on  the  affairs  he  is  narrating,  than 
the  practical  address  of  a  man  en- 
gaged in  them.  The  speech  from 
which  we  are  about  to  quote  is  sup- 
posed to  be  delivered  by  a  member 
of  one  of  the  '  minor  arts'  (or  guilds) 
of  Florence  during  a  civu  commo- 
tion, when  the  'plebeians'  rose 
against  the  govemment  and  nobles, 
making  tiieir  politics,  it  would  ap- 
pear, a  cloak  for  incendiarism  and 
plunder.  A  pause  had  taken  place, 
and  some  oi  the  rioters  appeared 
disposed  to  submit.  On  thisMa- 
chiayelli's  orator  is  represented  as 
addressing  one  of  the  assemblies  of 
the  'plebeians'  held  during  the 
night.  The  policy  of  the  discourse, 
and  its  mopal  or  immoral  philosophy, 
look  Machiavellian.  The  socialistic 
and  equality  doctrines  might  belong 
to  the  time,  and  wmre  not  peculiar 
to  Florence.  They  were  hdd  by 
the  Jacquerie  in  France.  The  ser- 
mons of  John  Ball,  Wat  Tyler's  eo- 
adjutor  or  chaplain,  inculcated  doc- 
trines deduced  from  the  text  of 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

And  all  tibese  popular  outbreaks 
occurred  within  one  generation: 
the  Jacquerie  commencing  in  1358, 
the  Florentine  commotion  occurring 
in  1379,  and  Wat  Tyler's  insurrec- 
tion takinff  place  in  igSi.  How- 
ever«  to  the  speech.  The  onJooir, 
after  warning  the  rerolteis  of  the 


danger  they  have  already  immrred, 
and  that  the  magistrates  and  the 
Seignory  were  even  then  organizing 
some  plan  to  subdue  them,  ^oceeds 
thus — 

We  ought  therefore  to  keep  two 
things  in  view,  and  have  two  points  to 
consider ;  the  one  is  to  escape  with  im- 
punity for  what  has  been  done  during 
the  last  few  days,  and  the  other  to  live 
in  greater  comfort  and  security  for  the 
time  to  oome.  We  must  therefore,  I 
think,  in  order  to  be  pardoned  for  our 
old  faults,  commit  new  ones ;  redoubling 
the  mischief,  and  multiplying  the  fires 
and  robberies  ;  and  in  doing  this  to  have 
as  many  companicms  as  we  can;  ibr 
when  many  are  in  iaaaXi  few  are  punished; 
small  crimes  are  chastised,  but  great  and 
serious  ones  are  rewarded.  When 
many  suffer,  few  seek  vengeance ;  for 
general  evils  are  endured  more  patiently 
than  private  ones.  To  increase  the 
number  of  misdeeds  will  therefore  make 
foigiveness  more  easily  attainable,  and 
will  open  the  way  to  secure  what  we  re- 
quire for  our  libisrty.  And  it  appears 
evident  that  the  gain  is  certain,  for  our 
opponents  are  disunited  and  rich  ;  their 
disunion  will  give  us  the  victory,  and 
their  riches,  when  they  have  become 
ours,  will  support  us.  Be  not  deceived 
about  that  antiquity  of  blood  by  which 
they  exalt  themselves  above  us ;  for  all 
men  having  had  one  common  origin,  all 
are  equally  ancient,  and  nature  has 
made  us  all  after  one  fashion.  Strip  us 
naked,  and  we  shall  all  be  found  aHke. 
Dress  us  in  thefar  clothing,  and  they  in 
OUTS,  we  shall  appear  iioble,  they  igno- 
ble— ^for  poverty  aod  riches  make  all  the 
diflference.  It  grieves  me  much  to  think 
that  some  of  you  are  sorry  inwardly  for 
what  is  done^  and  resolve  to  abstain 
from  anything  more  of  the  kind.  Cer- 
tainly if  it  be  so,  you  are  not  the  men  I 
took  you  for;  because  neither  shame 
nor  conscience  ought  to  have  any  influ- 
ence  with  you.  Conquerors,  by  what 
means  soever,  are  never  considered 
aught  but  glorious.  We  have  no  busi- 
ness to  think  about  conscience;  for 
when,  like  us,  men  have  to  fear  hunger 
and  imprisonment  or  death,  the  fear  of 
hell  neither  can  nor  ou|^t  to  have  aaj 
influence  upon  them.  If  you  only  no- 
tioe  human  proceedings,  you  may  ob- 
serve that  all  who  attain  great  power 
and  riches  make  use  of  either  force 
or  fraud;  and  what  they  have  ac- 
quired either  by  deceit  or  violence,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  disgraceful  methods 
of  attainment,  they  endeavour  to  sano- 
tify  with  the  false  title  of  honest 
gains.  Those  who,  either  from  impra- 
deuce  or  want  of  sagacity,  avoid  dom^ 
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8o^  are  always  overwhelmed  -with  servi- 
tude and  poverty ;  for  faithful  servants 
are  always  servants,  and  honest  men  are 
always  poor;  nor  do  any  ever  escape 
from  servitude  but  the  bold  and  futh- 
less,  or  from  poverty  but  the  rapacious 
and  fraudulent.  God  and  nature  have 
thrown  all  human  fortunes  into  the  midst 
of  mankind  ;  and  they  are  thus  attain- 
able rather  by  rapine  than  by  industry, 
by  wicked  actions  rather  than  by  good. 
Hence  it  is  that  men  feed  upon  each 
other,  and  those  who  cannot  defend 
themselves  must  be  worried.  Therefore 
we  must  use  force  when  the  opportunity 
offers,  and  fortune  cannot  present  us  one 
more  favourable  than  the  present. — 
pp.  129-30. 

These  doctrines,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
are  as  mischieyous  as  anything  in 
the  Prince,  from  the  great  extent  of 
their  application,  but  being  pat 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Communistic 
demagogue  they  appear  drama- 
tically appropriate,  and  pass  without 
attracting  attention  to  the  author. 
It  appears  easy,  however,  to  ima- 
gine diat  a  man  whose  observations 
and  experience  had  imbued  him 
with  such  opinions,  who  was  baffled 
in  his  political  hopes  of  Bepub- 
licanism,  who  had  been  tortured 
and  imprisoned,  who  was  reduced 
to  utter  poverty,  and  was  at  work 
upon  a  task  thiat  would  cause  his 
former  friends  to  look  upon  hiTn 
with  distrust,  if  they  had  not  began 
to  do  so  already — ^it  is,  we  say,  easy 
to  conceive  that  such  a  man  m  sueh 
an  age  might  in  cynical  indifference 
compose  a  work  like  the  JPrince, 
not  in  satire  (for  we  think  with 
Lord  Macaulay,  that  the  notion  of 
the  book  being  satirical  is  untenable, 
though  advanced  by  Bacon),  but  in 
very  callousness. 

!Bat  the  true  expknation  of  the 
Prince,  if  not  tne  defence  of 
Machiarelli,  is  to  be  found,  as  in- 
dicated at  the  outset,  in  the  con- 
geniality of  the  doctrines  with  the 
praetioe  of  mankind  in  public  life. 
At  all  events,  if  the  reader  will 
examine  history,  he  will  find 
MachiaveUian  principles  reduced  to 
practice  on  most  opportunities ;  and 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  some 
good  men  have  resisted  the  tempta- 
tuMi  of  preferring  the  uiile  to  the 
koneHum  they  are  'damn'd  with 
faint  praise '  if  they  fail.  If  they 
succeed,  there   is  no  end   to  the 


-pane^jncs  on  the  originality  of 
mind  that  could  deviate  from  re- 
ceived practice  and  appeal  directly 
to  the  sense  of  right  that  lurks  in- 
herent in  the  human  mind.  Acts, 
however,  are  not  the  test  to  which 
we  would  bring  the  question  of 
the  Prince,  The  character  of  a 
^man  of  action  may  be  judged  of 
*from  his  conduct  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  may  his  principles.  He 
is  compelled  to  act  at  the  moment ; 
the  |)re88ure  of  temptation  or 
necessity  sometimes  induces  such 
men  to  commit  crimes,  though  they 
may  commit  them  imwiilingly  and 
regret  them  afterward.  There  is 
no  such  excuse  for  writers.  In  thei 
first  place,  there  is  rarely  any  com- 
pulsion on  them  te  write  at  all; 
they  are  not  compelled  to  decide  on 
the  instant,  and  having  ample  time 
for  consideration,  the  propositions 
they  advance,  and  the  principles 
those  propositions  contain,  must  be 
held  to  be  theirs.  Direct  approval  of 
Machiavelli's  doctrines  is  not  to  be 
looked  for,  though  justification  and 
even  praise  of  Machiavellian  actions 
may  readily  enough  be  found.  Yet 
even  this  is  not  the  test  to  which  it 
is  proposed  to  bring  writers  with  a 
moral  r^ute  the  v^7  opposite  to 
that  of  Machiarelli.  A  truer  touch- 
stone will  be  thfe  unconscious  ac- 
quiescence in  the  politics  of  the 
Prince  by  eminent  writers  of  this 
generation,  who  cannot  plead  in 
excuse  as  its  author  could  the  state 
of  morals  and  opinion  in  Italy  three 
centuries  and  a  half  ago.  The  in- 
stances selected  as  illustrations  will 
be  Buonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt 
and  his  seizure  of  the  crown  of  Spain; 
and  the  occupation  of  Ancona  by 
Louis  Philippe  or  rather  Casimir 
P^rier.  The  authors  whose  writings 
we  shall  adduce  will  be  Walter 
Scott,  and  four  distinguished  living 
historians,  namely,  Thiers,  Guizot, 
Alison,  and  Napier.  The  illustra- 
tions could  easily  be  multiplied,  but 
these  will  suffice  as  samples. 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Buona- 
parte, in  1 7^8,was  the  most  nefarious 
violation  of  public  law  and  public 
morality  upon  a  large  scale  that  has 
been  witnessed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  modem  European 
system.  It  cannot  be  excused  by 
the    religious    fanaticism    of  the 
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middle  ages,  which  held  that  the 
Egyptians,  as  infidels,  were  the 
rightful  prey  of  every  Christian 
strong  enough  to  spoil  them.  The 
plea  which  has  been  advanced  to 
justify  so  many  atrocities,  that  the 
people  upon  whom  they  have  been 
perpetrated  were  beyond  the  pale 
of  public  law,  is  not  available  in  this^ 
case.  Egypt  was  a  province  of* 
Turkey,  and  Turkey  had  been  an 
ally  of  France  from  the  times  of 
Erancis  I.  and  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, and  was  then  at  perfect 
peace  with  the  French  Eepublic. 
The  only  pretence  of  complaint  was 
the  alleged  treatment  of  certain 
Frenchmen  by  the  Mamelukes  for- 
merly; but  the  Mamelukes  were 
not  de  jure  rulers  of  Egypt,  and  no 
remonstrance  was  preferred  either 
to  them  or  to  the  Porte.  The 
expedition  was  a  mere  piratical 
adventure.  The  greatest  secresy 
was  observed  respecting  it,  and 
when  secresy  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible, every  art  of  cajolery  was 
attempted  to  deceiA^e  the  J)ivan. 
So  clear  is  the  case  to  the  eye  of 
the  moralist,  that  Kobert  Hall,  in 
one  of  his  spirit-stirring  sermons 
delivered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  advanced  this  invasion  as  a 
conclusive  instance  of  Napoleon's 
criminality:  *Eecollect  for  a  mo- 
ment his  invasion  of  Egypt,  a 
country  which  had  never  given  him 
the  slightest  provocation,  a  country 
so  remote  from  the  scene  of  his 
crimes  that  it  probably  did  not  know 
that  there  was  such  a  man  in  exist- 
ence. Happy  ignorance,  could  it 
but  have  lasted!' 

Yet  beyond  a  passing  doubt 
mildly  expressed  by  Scott,  as  to 
whether  intended  improvements 
justify  *  usurpation,*  the  public  im- 
morality of  this  invasion  is  alto- 
gether ignored  by  Scott,  Thiers, 
and  Alison ;  though  at  least  two  of 
the  historians  often  interrupt  their 
narrative  by  lengthy  reflections  in- 
tended  to  be  moral.  Each  of  the 
three  writers  at  starting  takes  an 
historical  survey  of  Egypt,  and, 
somewhat  servilely,  as  it  strikes  us, 
re-echoes  from  other  authors  its  im- 
mense geographical  importance,  as 
if  grand  objects  were  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  grand  robberies;  the 
glowing  visions  of  historic  greatness 


that  filled  the  youthful  mind  of 
Buonaparte,  promising  him  fame 
and  empire  rivalling  those  of  Alex- 
ander and  Tamerlane,  are  next 
unctuously  alluded  to,  as  if  the 
'  phantasmagoria  of  a  delicious  re- 
verie,* to  borrow  the  idea  of  Thiers, 
was  a  justification  of  any  war,  how- 
ever unfounded;  while  Scott,  not 
wasting  a  thought  as  to  the  right  or 
wrong,  describes  Napoleon  as  escap- 
ing from  the  European  difficulties 
(in  the  way  of  his  then  seizing 
supreme  power)  by  *  turning  his  eyes 
and  thoughts  eastward,  and  medi- 
tating in  the  distant  countries  of 
the  nsing  sun  a  scene  worthy  of  his 
talents,  his  military  skill,  and  his 
ambition.*  Alison  agrees  with  all 
this,  and  more  of  the  same  semi- 
poetical  kind*  but  is  troubled  be- 
cause so  grand  a  scheme  should 
have  been  carried  out  by  FalstaflTs 
expedient  of  'robbing  the  (Swiss) 
Exchequer.*  He  declares  that '  it  is 
painful  to  think  that  this  celebrated 
undertaking  should  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  so  flagrant  an  act  of 
spoliation  (as  the  seizure  of  the 
Switzer's  money) ;  and  that  the  de- 
sire to  provide  for  the  charges  of  the 
enterprise  out  of  the  savings  of  the 
Swiss  confederacy  during  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  should  have  been 
one  motive  ior  the  attack  on  that 
inoffensive  Eepublic* 

A  like  indinerence  to  public  im- 
morality is  shown  in  the  coolness 
with  which  such  matters  as  Buona- 
parte's assumption  of  Mahometan- 
ism  are  noticed,  or  the  falsehoods  by 
which  he  and  his  diplomatic  agents 
tried  to  impose  upon  the  Turkish 
Government,  or  the  military  cruelties 
he  often  exercised  upon  his  van- 
quished enemies.  And  yet  it  is 
singular  to  contrast  this  moral  in- 
sensibility of  the  Scotchmen  and 
Frenchman,  upon  what  may  be 
called  war  and  politics,  with  the  at- 
tention they  pay  to  any  event  that 
Seems  to  concern  men  in  their  indi- 
vidual nature,  rather  than  their 
public  capacity.  As  long  as  matters 
remain  in  the  mass  or  abstract,  as 
it  were,  and  follow  a  received  course, 
the  worst  treacheries  and  cruelties 
do  not  seem  to  disturb  them  more 
than  they  would  Machiavelli,  per- 
haps not  so  much.  When  the  pub- 
lic man  merges  in  the  indiviaual. 
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and  personal  conduct  or  personal 
faith  comes  into  question,  the 
Westerns  are  attentive  enough  to 
what  the  Italian  might  have  thought 
a  secondary  matter,  or  considered 
in  reference  to  politic  effects.  The 
historians  who  have  not  a  ^ word  for 
the  original  injustice  of  the  war, 
and  its  consequent  miseries  and 
atrocities,  pause  and  lucubrate  over 
tiie  execution  of  the  Turkish  pri- 
soners at  Jaffa,  and  the  alleged 
poisoning  of  the  sick  French  troops 
at  the  same  place.  Thiers  is,  as 
usual,  in  discussion  the  briefest  of 
the  trio,  and  exhibits  the  critical 
freedom  which  distinguishes  him 
when  treating  of  the  individual 
Buonaparte,  and  not  the  chief  of 
the  fVench  nation.  As  becomes  a 
quondam  minister  of  state,  he  does 
not  display  much  feeling.  How- 
ever, he  terms  the  massacre  *  une 
mesure  terrible  ;*  and  says  of  its 
author  that  '  transports  dans  im 
pays  barbare,  il  en  avait  involon- 
tairement  adopte  les  moeurs.'  Scott 
is  fuller  in  his  censure  of  the  act, 
but  puts  in  a  kind  of  excusatory 
plea  for  the  actor.  *  His  army  was 
small ;  it  was  his  business  to  strike 
terror  into  his  numerous  enemies, 
and  the  measure  to  be  adopted 
seemed  capable  of  making  a  deep 
impression  on  all  who  should  hear 
of  it  ;*  as  if  the  Frince  contains  any- 
thing worse  than  this !  Alison  alone 
comes  out  clear  and  strong.  He  is 
exuberant  in  his  picture,  his  de- 
nunciation, and  the  morals  he 
labours  to  point.  The  charge  of 
poisoning  Tniers  dismisses  curtly 
and  with  some  contempt,  though  he 
cannot  deny  that  the  proposition 
was  made.  Scott  examines  it  fully, 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  which 
Thiers,  in  following  him,  came  to, 
that  the  opium  was  not  adminis- 
tered after  all.  The  extreme  num- 
ber of  the  sick  Scott  fixes  at 
thirty.  This,  Alison,  with  his  usual 
love  of  the  marvellous,  raises  to 
nearly  four  hundred,  and  poisons 
them  all ;  but  he  concludes  after  an 
exammation,  that  the  act  was  not 
criminal.  'Those  who  could  not 
be  removed,*  he  coolly  writes,  *  were 
poisoned  by  orders  of  the  general ; 
their  numbers  did  not  exceed  four 
hundred;  and  as  the  Turks  were 
within  an  hour's  march  of  the  place, 


their  recovery  hopeless,  and  a  cruel 
death  awaiting*  them  at  the  hands 
of  those  barbarians  the  moment 
they  arrived,  the  painful  act  may 
perhaps  be  justified,  not  ouly  on 
the  ground  of  necessity,  but  of 
humanity.' 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  was  not 
the  only  act  of  Napoleon  which 
passed  beyond  the  limit  that  the 
law  of  nations,  lax  as  it  is  in  prac- 
tice, permits  to  conquerors.  The 
seizure  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  a 
still  more  iniquitous  proceeding. 
The  King  of  Spain  was  a  neighbour, 
an  ally,  and  a  friend,  in  whose 
family  affairs  Napoleon  professed 
to  interest  himself.  In  a  strictly 
moral  sense  it  was  not  worse  per- 
haps than  the  invasion  of  Egypt ; 
because  when  a  man  has  once 
seized  a  thing  that  does  not  belong 
to  him  in  a  treacherous  way,  he  has 
reached  the  superlative  degree,  and 
is  at  the  nepliis  ultra.  But  to  the 
European  world  the  Spanish  busi- 
ness looked  worse  than  the  Egyp- 
tian for  severtd  reasons.  The 
fersonal  interest  was  prominent, 
n  the  seizure  of  Egypt  the  Sultan 
was  a  long  way  off,  lost  sight  of  in 
the  seraglio  at  Constantinople; 
Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand 
stood,  as  it  were,  visibly  before  the 
European  world.  There  was  also  a 
dramatic  personification  in  the 
family  group,  and  a  dramatic  ac- 
tion in  the  mean  and  wicked  in- 
trigues by  which  the  object  was 
attained,  that  were  wanting  in  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  which  in  its 
outward  form  looked  merely  a  mili- 
tary operation.  The  Spanish  affair 
came  more  home  to  tne  business 
and  bosoms  of  European  princes 
and  statesmen,  'since  in  another's 
fate  they  see  their  own.'  Then  the 
moral  consequence  has  impressed 
itself  upon  every  mind,  for  the 
exiled  tyrant  truly  declared,  *the 
Spanish  ulcer  destroyed  me.'  Men 
trained  in  civil  and  pohtical  life, 
and  accustomed  to  trace  events  to 
their  causes,  could  not  escape  the 
impression  of  these  things.  Scott, 
though  bred  in  a  century  altogether 
less  scrupulous  thanours,  pronounced 
the  Spanish  business  '  a  usurpation 
executed  under  circumstances  of 
treachery  perfectly  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  Europe.'    Alison  ex- 
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presses  a  similar  o]^inioii,  with  of 
course  more  emphasis — *  periiaps  in 
the  whole  annals  of  the  world, 
abounding  as  they  do  in  deeds  of 
wickedness,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
a  more  atrocious  system  of  perfidy, 
fraud,  and  dissimulation,  than  that 
by  wluch  Napoleon  won  the  king- 
doms of  the  Spanish  peninsula.' 
Thiers,  in  his  elaborate  account  of 
these  transactions,  displays  his 
usual  partiality  for  Napoleon  as  the 
French  chief,  and  his  systematic 
unfairness  whm  dealing  with  events 
that  may  effect  the  national  glory, 
by  colouring,  cloaking,  (Nrperrerting 
truth  as  best  serves  the  occasion. 
But  the  training  of  the  scholar, 
the  parliamenta^  orator,  the  his- 
torian, and  even  the  miniater,  com- 
pels even  Thiers  to  form  a  true 
eondusion  on  the  proceedings. 
Numerous  isolated  passages  of 
blame  might  be  quoted,  but  the 
historian  sums  ui^the '  beginning  of 
the  end,'  the  seizure  of  the  crown 
and  the  ki^apping  of  the  Spanish 
loyal  family,  by  a  censure  of  the 
past  and  an  anticipation  of  the 
mture,  in  which  he  touches,  how- 
ever mildly,  on  the  inevitable  law  of 
consequences. 

II  fat  enti-ain^  ainsi  de  la  ruse,  k  la 
fourberie,  et  ajouta  k  son  nom  la  seooade 
des  deux  taches  qui  termsaent  sa  gloire. 
II  lui  restait  pour  Tabsoudre,  le  bien  k 
fidre  k  TEspagne,  et  par  TEspagne  k  la 
France.  La  Providence  ne  lui  reservait 
pas  m^zne  ce  moyen  de  se  laver  d*une 
perfidie  indigne  de  sou  caract^re. 

Mais  ne  devancons  pas  la  justice  des 
temps.  Les  rdcits  qm  vont  suivre  mon- 
treront  bientdt  cette  justice  redoutable, 
sortant  des  ^vdnements  eux-mdmes,  et 
punissant  le  g^nie,  qui  n'est  pas  plus 
dispense  que  k  nvSdiocrit^  eUe-mdmei, 
de  k>yaut^,  et  de  b<«  sens. 

This  community  of  civilian 
opinion  is  very  faintly  echoed  by 
Sir  William  Napier  in  his  Sisiory 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  The  words 
*  fraud,'  'violence,*  'injustice,'  are 
indeed  dropped  in,  as  of  course; 
but  the  admiration  and  professional 
'  sympathy  of  the  soldier-author  for 
Napoleon  p«rvades  the  whole.  The 
ioiiihtary  historian  speaks  of  the 
seizure  of  Spain  pretty  much  as 
MaehiaveUi  might  nave  d<»ie ;  that 
is,  as  a  mere  political  question, 
whose  management  was  alone  tiie 
subject  for  consideration. 


Tha^e  are  maay  reasons  (said  the  then 
Colonel  Napier)  why  Napoleon  should 
have  meddled  with  the  interior  affidrs  of 
Spain ;  there  seems  no  good  one  for  his 
manner  of  doing  it.  His  great  error 
was  that  be  looked  only  to  the  court, 
and  treated  the  people  with  contempt. 
If  ad  he  taken  care  to  hring  the  ^paypljs 
and  their' govemmeni  into  hostile  contact 
firstf  inst^ul  of  appearing  as  the  trea- 
cherous arbitrator  of  a  domestic  quarrel, 
he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  de^ 
Hvra-er  of  a  great  people. 

The  breaking  into  Anccma  by 
night,  under  Louis  Philippe  and 
Casimir  P6rier,  was  a  low  and 
wretdied  affair — aburglarious  entry, 
not  an  invasion.  Its  small  objects 
and  mean  mode  are  not,  however,  a 
bad  measure  of  the  dijSerence  be- 
tween the  men  of  1789  and  of  18.^, 
or  for  that  matter,  between  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Buonapartes.  In 
principle  it  was  as  bad  as  the  seizure 
of  Egypt,  indeed  worse ;  for  Egypt 
belonged  to  the  Turks,  whereas 
Ancona  was  a  city  of  the  Pope,  and 
Louis  Philippe  was  his  '  eldest  son.' 
The  motives,  too,  were  as  mean  and 
empfy  as  the  end  aimed  at  was  Uie- 
atncal.  In  the  second  volume  of 
his  Memoirs,  M.  Guizot  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  whole  business,  he 
having  'aided  and  abetted'  the 
affair  as  a  volunteer  orator  in  the 
assembly.  But  throughout  his  long 
exposition  not  only  does  he  refrain 
f^m  censure,  but  seems  quite  in- 
sensible to  l^e  character  of  the 
transaction  he  is  recording,  which 
stood  briefly  thus. 

Middle-aged  politicians  will  re- 
member the  excitement  throughout 
Europe  caused  by  the  French  and 
Belgian  revolutions  of  1830,  and  the 
insurrection  of  Poland  that  followed. 
The  dread  of  farther  outbreaks 
rising  to  wars  of  propagandism, 
with  results  impossible  to  foresee, 
directed  the  attention  of  diploma- 
tists to  a  few  states  where  ex^onon 
was  most  likely  to  take  place,  and 
which  states,  be  it  said,  could  not  re- 
sist the  '  Great  Powers.'  Some  was 
then,  as  now,  an  especial  object  of 
attention  on  account  of  its  wret(^ied 
misgovemment.  The  five-  Powers 
in  conjunction  pressed  internal  re- 
forms up<m  the  Pope.  The  ideas 
thrown  out  for  ike  consideration  of 
his  Hc^ness  were'  not  of  a  very 
radical  nature,  though  one  <^ihem. 
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*  the  adnuBsioQ  of  lay  candidates  to 
judicial  and  admini&tratiYe  employ- 
ment/  seemed  to  stiike  at  his  prin* 

f'^le  of  hierardiicfll  goyemment. 
owever,  no  good  resnlted  from  the 
mroposals  of  the  Conference.  M. 
Qmzot  says  that  Mettemich  was 
indifferent,  the  Emperor  of  Bossia 
(Nicholas)  hostile.  The  Pope,  left 
to  himself,  promulgated  'reforms' 
that  were  utterly  yaltteless.  Disap- 
pointment inflamed  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  people  rose.  The  Pone's 
troops  skrw  the  rer^dters  rath«r  tnan 
put  down  the  revolt.  In  his  difBh 
eulty  his  Holiness  appealed  to  the 
Austrians,  who  marched  troops  into 
his  territories.  The  Austrians  were 
rather  welcomed  tiian  otherwise  by 
the  people,  as  a  protection  against 
the  soldtery  of  their  Holy  Father ; 
and  the  insurrection  suheided. 

Now,  here  unquestionably  was  a 
French  diplomatic  failure.  France 
bad  looked  to  establish  an  influence 
in  the  Papal  States  that  should 
equal  or  exceed  that  of  Austria; 
ludc  had  gone  against  her,  and  she 
had  lost  the  game.  But  ill  fortune 
does  not  justify  yiolence.  Anpre* 
bended  danger  m>m  another  State, 
18,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
as  justifiaUe  a  ground  of  war  as 
actual  danger.  But  the  dangwr 
must  be  tangible,  not  fanciful.  In 
this  case,  £>weTer,  there  was  no 
danger  at  all ;  or,  if  any,  it  was  only 
danger  to  M .  P^rier's  ministry, 
originating  in  the  mortification  of 
Frenchsnsoeptibility;  French  policy 
had  been  crossed  purely  by  the  erent , 
but  French  vanity  was  hurt  and 
must  be  salved,  at  the  certainty  of 
wrong,  and  the  risk  of  war.  Here 
'  is  the  pith  of  the  case,  as  given  by 
the  author  of  the  Spanish  Marriages ; 
the  matter  is  worse  than  anything 
in  the  Prince,  because  weaker  j  but 
it  is  more  disguised  by  a  flowery  and 
phraseful  style. 

The  ItaHan  question  then  pretenied 
itself  under  a  new  form.  The  concur- 
rent action  of  the  powers  had  faihed. 
France,  whose  policy,  at  the  same  time 
liberal  and  anti-revolutionary,  appeared 
to  be  adopted  by  Europe,  had  not  been 
able  to  render  it  triumphant  in  Italy, 
or  to  reestablish  through  that  channel 
harmony  between  the  Pope  and  his 
subjects.  It  was  Austria,  and  the  policy 
of  physical  repression,  that  prevailed. 
If  we  had  paused  there,  if  the  French 


€iovenun«nt  had  not  shown  itself  sen- 
sible of  this  check,  and  ready  to  repair 
it,  it  would  no  longer  have  possessed 
either  consideration  or  influence  in 
Italy.  ....  On  that  specific  point 
(the  question  as  between  the  Austrians, 
Bomans,  and  the  Pope)  France  had  no 
direct  ormaterialinterest;  butittnvolved 
a  question  of  national  dignity  and  im- 
portanee,  peihaps  also  of  internal  tran- 
quillity. The  peace  policy  was  humbled 
uid  compromised.  M.  Oasimir  P^rier 
was  not  the  man  to  submit  ooWy  and 
inactively  to  this  positioD.  The  King 
agreed  with  his  opinion,  and  the  eaqse- 
dition  to  Ancona  was  decided  on. 

It  was  well  known  with  what  rapidity 
and  vigour  that  measure  was  executed. 
Leaving  Toulon  on  the  7th  of  Februaiy, 

1832 the  small  French  squad- 

•  ron  arrived  in  sight  of  Ancona  on  the 
32nd.  During  the  night  at  two  odoek 
the  frigate  *  Victor^  entered  the  harbour 
und&r  fall  sail.  The  troops  disembarked 
in  silenoe,  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
forced;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
without  shedding  a  singledrop  of  blood, 
the  town  and  citadel  were  occupied  by 
French  soldiers.  ...  In  France  as  in 
Italy,  and.  throughout  all  Europe,  the 

surprise  was  great At  Borne, 

Naples,  and  Florence,  neither  the 
French  agents  nor  the  Italian  politicians 
believed  in  this  sudden  landing — this 
unlooked-for  and  armed  invasion  of  a 
Bomaif  city.  The  act  seemed  too  mudi 
opposed  to  puhUe  rights,  and  too  rash,  to 
have  been  committed  during  perfect 
peace,  and  without  the  consent  either  of 
the  Pope  or  of  the  allies  of  France. — 
Memoirs  to  Illustrate  my  own  Time, 
voL  ii.  p.  279 — 282. 

This,inLordMacaulay 's  language, 
is  *  naked  and  not  ashamed '  yni£  a 
vengeance.  Even M.Guizot's  friend, 
M.  de  Barante,  the  envoy  at  Turin, 
who  had  got  an  inkling  of  the  pro- 
ject, never  anticipated  it  would  be 
executed  as  it  was.  He  wrote  to 
Guizot — *  We  imagine  here  that  in 
spite  of  the  profound  displeasure 
which  this  occupation  must  give  to 
Austria  and  the  Holy  See,  their 
consent  has  been  obtained.*  The 
Prussian  ambassador,  the  Baron 
de  Werther,  aptly  asked  Casimir 
P^rier  'if  there  was  still  such  a 
thing  as  public  European  right  P' 
Beyond  all  question  it  was  as  flagi- 
tious a  piece  of  violence  and  trea- 
chery as  ever  was  perpetrated  by 
Italian  prince  or  armed  adventurer 
in  Machiavelli's  time,  or  in  the  evil 
days  before  it,  though  fortunately 
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not  attended  by  blood,  strife,  or 
cruelty,  which  was  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  luck.  Yet  M.  Guizot 
describes  it  with  as  much  coolness 
and  satisfaction  as  the  Florentine 
politiciaa  could  have  shown  had 
the  matter  been  of  a  solidity  to 
challenge  his  consideration. 

Hiese  examples  could  readil]^  be 
multiplied.  Indeed  a  not  incurious 
book  might  be  written  imder  the 
title  of  the  Prince  continued,  or 
Policy  explained  hythe  Practice  of 
Politicians.  The  English  in  India 
mieht  contribute  some  instances; 
and  their  descendants,  the  Ame- 
ricans, yarious  examples.  The  es- 
sential doctrine  of  Machiavelli  is  to 
seize  an  advantage  without  regard  , 
to  the  morality  involved,  except  as  * 
it  may  react  upon  you.  Whether 
this  principle  is  seated  in  individual 
man  we  will  not  undertake  to  assert, 
but  it  is  deeply  seated  in  the  public 
conviction,  if  we  may  judge  oy  the 
public  conduct.  In  tnis  country, 
for  example,  '  the  expectancy  and 
rose'  of  the  whole  world,  a  large 
class,  professing  moreover  religion 
and  liberality,  continuallv  charge 
persons  who  differ  from  them  with 
a  design  to  plunge  the  nation  into 
war  in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  it, 
or  to  divert  attention  from  home 
reforms.  And  the  charge  is  made 
not  as  if  the  alleged  thing  were  a 
very  wicked  thing,  but  a  recognised 
proceeding,akin(i  of  political  matter- 
of-course.  In  America  similar 
charges  or  worse  are  promulgated 
at  every  presidential  election.  Some 


needless  war,  or  some  territorial 
robbery,  seems  nowadays  the  re- 
gular accompaniment  of  a  ruler's 
inauguration,  denounced  as  a  crime 
by  one  party,  and  held  out  as  a 
temptation  by  the  other.  Of  a 
trutn,  Machiavelli  seems  but  a  type 
of  politicians,  and  has  gained  his 
evil  repute  in  part  by  Italian 
manners  and  in  part  by  his  own. 
Still,  after  all,  there  is  something 
in  time  and  luck,  and  Machiavelu 
was  first  and  has  been  unlucky.  In 
Father  Paul  Sarpi*s  Maxims  of 
Venice — a  sort  of  practical  hand- 
book of  ruling,  drawn  up  by  the 
desire  and  for  the  use  of  the  Be- 
public  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century — the  states- 
manlike coldness  is  equally  remark- 
able with  that  of  the  Prince,  and 
some  of  the  suggestions  really 
devilish.  But  Machiavelli  had  got 
half  a  century's  bad  character 
before  Paul  Sarpi  wrote  his  work, 
while  the  training  of  Paul  as  a 
divine  gave  him  a  professional  feel- 
ing for  abstract  right.  The  brief 
panegyric  on  virtuous  men  which 
closes  his  first  part  is  really 
eloquent,  and  he  had  enough  large- 
ness of  view  to  advise  that  the 
public  faith  once  pledged  should  be 
mviolable,  'without  being  amused 
by  any  profit  that  may  accrue  to 
the  Bepublic  by  the  breach  of  it.' 
In  this  judgment  we  may  trace  a 
g|reat  advance  in  public  morality 
since  the  time  of  MachiaveUi,  or  the 
moral  tone  of  republics  in  those  days 
was  better  than  that  of  princes. 

W.W. 
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ESSAY  TOWARDS  AN  EXPEEIMENTAL  SOLUTION 
OF  THE  GOLD  QUESTION. 


IN  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  respecting  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  the  Cahfor- 
nian  and  Australian  gold  discoveries, 
there  is  a  branch  of  the  general 
question  which  has  not  yet  received 
nrom  economists  that  degree  of  at- 
tention, to  which  from  its  scientific 
importance  it  seems  to  be  entitled. 
I  allude  to  the  effects  produced  by 
those  events  in  the  countries  which 
have  been  the  scene  of  their  occur- 
rence. In  the  great  world  of  com- 
merce, the  action  of  the  new  money 
for  the  most  part  escapes  notice 
among  the  variety  and  complexity 
of  the  phenomena  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved. The  area  over  which  the  in- 
creasing supplies  have  to  act  is 
immense,  the  extraneous  incidents 
affecting  the  course  of  their  diffusion 
are  numerous,  and  the  real  tendency 
of  the  movement  is  thus  in  these 
cosmopolitan  transactions  not  easily 
discoverable.  But  within  the  more 
limited  sphere  of  the  auriferous 
countries  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
gold  discoveries  have  there  been  the 

I)redominant  influences,  and  being 
ess  controlled  by  circumstances,  the 
real  character  of  the  new  agencies, 
and  the  results  to  which  they  are 
leading,  come  distinctly  and  promi- 
nently into  view.  California  and 
Australia,  during  the  period  of  their 
auriferous  history,  furnish  us  with 
what  Lord  Bacon  would  call  'an 
ostensive  or  predominant  instance ' 
of  the  action  of  such  agencies,  show- 
ing their  nature  (to  borrow  his  lan- 
guage) 'naked  and  palpable,  and 
even  in  its  exaltation,  or  in  the 
highest  degree  of  its  power — that  is 
to  say,  emancipated  or  freed  from 
impediments,  or  at  least,  b]^  force 
of  its  native  energy,  dominating 
over  these,  suppressing  and  coercing 
them.'*  By  studying  the  effects  of 
the  gold  discoveries  in  the  im- 
mediate '  scene  of  their  occur- 
rence, we  may  gain  a  clearer  and 
steadier  view  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  causes  which  are  at  work  than 
we  are  likely  to  obtain  from  the 
more    extended    and   eomplicated 


transactions  of  general  commerce. 
By  tracing  the  events  which  are 
there  presented,  we  may  be  guided 
to  conclusions  which  (if  the  illus- 
tration be  allowed)  may  serve  as  a 
sort  of  economic  chart  of  the  new 
monetary  influences — a  chart  which, 
though  it  may  be  drawn  upon  an 
exaggerated  scale,  will  the  more 
clearly  indicate  the  true  direction  of 
the  currents  and  the  ultimate  goal 
whither  they  are  bearing  us. 

.  With  this  view  I  propose  in  the 
following  paper  to  examine  the 
effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  in 
Australia  on  its  trade,  industry,  and 
pecuniary  relations.  The  course  of 
events  in  California  during  its  auri- 
ferous history  has  been  extremely 
similar,  and  the  description  of  the 
movement  in  the  former  country 
will  in  its  main  features  be  found 
applicable  to  the  latter. 

Ke^arded  in  its  economic  aspects, 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia 
may  be  thus  briefly  described :  It 
was  an  occurrence  by  which  a  com- 
mon labourer  was  enabled,  by  means 
of  a  simple  process  requiring  for  its 
performance  little  capital  or  skill,  to 
obtain  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  gold — in  value  about  £i  sterling^ 
— on  an  average  in  the  day.f  Thi& 
is  the  fundamental  fact  from  which 
the  remarkable  series  of  events 
which  we  have  lately  been  contem- 
plating took  its  rise,  and  to  which 
the  whole  movement  following  upon 
the  gold  discoveries  is  ultimatel}^ 
traceable.  The  immediate  effect  ^ 
was  a  general  disorganization  of  in- 
dustry throughout  the  Australian 
colonies.  The  ordinary  pursuits  of 
the  place  were  for  a  time  entirely 
suspended,  and  the  ima^nations  and 
hopes  of  the  community  outstrip- 
ping even  the  marvellous  realities 
of  the  case,  the  whole  industrial 
population  rushed  as  by  a  single 
impulse  to  the  gold-fields.  The 
gold  fever,  however,  in  this  its  first 
and  full  intensity,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Actual  trial  soon  reduced 
the  extravagant  expectations  raised 
by  the  first  announcements  to  a 


*  Novum  Orgcmon,  Lib.  ii.  Aph.  24. 
+  Corrupondence  relative  to  the  late  Discoveries  of  Gold  in  AvLstralia,  Presentetl 
to  ParliameDt,  February,  1852.     Pages  32^  51. 
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more  sober  and  correct  appredatioa 
of  the  true  conditions  ot  the  diB- 
oovery.  Those  who  had  overrated 
the  gain,  as  well  as  those  whose  con- 
stitution and  habits  unfitted  them 
for  the  toils  and  exposure  of  gold- 
digging,  and  who  did  not  fall  vic- 
tims to  their  mistake,  returned  after 
a  short  trial  to  their  former  occu- 
pations. The  extraordinary  excite- 
ment subsided;  but  in  the  mean 
time  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  conditions  of  Australian  in- 
dustry, a  new  and  vigorous  branch 
of  production  had  struck  root,  over- 
shadowing all  the  old  occupations  of 
the  country  and  entirely  superseding 
many  of  them,  and  a  new  monetazy 
^^ffi^^  had  been  inaugurated. 

The  immediate  result  of  the 
ehange  was  a  general  rise  of  money 
wages  throughout  the  country. 
Formerly  the  wages  of  common 
labour  in  Australia  had  ranged  from 
\  3«.  to  5«.  a  day.  The  same  labour 
was  now,  bv  washing  the  auriferous 
sand,  capable  of  producing  gold 
worth  20S,  a  day.  It  followed  as  a 
nececdsary  consequence  that,  tseteris 
paribus,  hired  labourers  would  not 
work  for  less.  Other  things  indeed 
were  not  equal.  The  toil  of  gold- 
digging  was  severe,  its  results  were 
precarious,  and  the  further  the  re- 
moval from  the  coast  the  higher 
was  the  price  of  provisions.  All 
thesecircumstances  influenced  wages 
in  different  occupations  and  in  dif- 
ferent localities ;  but,  making  allow- 
ance for  these,  the  stancuurd  of 
pecuniary  remuneration  in  Australia 
was  henceforth  the  rate  of  earnings 
on  the  gold-fields. 

During  the  two  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  first  discoveries, 
this  standard  continued  at  the  high 
point  above  indicated  —  namelv, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold 
per  man  each  day,  equal  to  about  £i 
sterling;  but  towards  the  close  of 
1 853  a  great  decliue  in  the  proceeds  of 
gold  digg[ing  took  place.  The  cream 
of  the  richest  auriferous  deposits 
had  by  this  time   been  skimmed 


away;  and  it  was  henceforth  neces- 
sary to  dig  deeper  for  materials 
which,  when  reacned,  proved  of  in- 
ferior quality.  The  Commissioners 
appointed  in  the  following  year  to 
report  on  the  gold-fields  accordingly 
describe  a  great  falling  off  at  this 
time  from  the  richness  of  the  early 
returns  ;*  and  although  many  new- 
gold-fields  have  since  oeen  opened, 
xke  high  average  standard  of  the 
early  discoveries  has  not  again 
been  reaGhed.t  During  the  two 
years  just  passed  (1857  and  1858), 
the  rate  of  gold  earnings  per  man 
has  not  exceeded  on  an  average  ten 
shillings  a  day;^ — a  decline  of  one 
half  from  the  early  returns.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  say  that  during 

riodof 
:,  the'standard  6i  money 
wages  m  Australia  rose  in  rather 
more  than  a  fourfold  proportion  as 
compared  with  the  pre-gold  times, 
and  that  during  the  last  five  years 
this  proportion  has  been  reduced  by 
one  hau ;  money  wages  in  Australia 
at  the  present  time  being  thus 
rather  more  than  double  tliose 
which  formerly  prevailed.§ 

But  this  rise  m  the  pecuniary  te» 
muneration  of  the  labourer  involved 
fpther  consequences.  The  Austra- 
lian employer  oould  not  continae  to 
pay  quadruple  or  double  rates  to  his 
worlonen  while  the  commodities 
which  he  sold  remained  at  their 
former  price.  In  order  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  profit,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  price  of  Austra- 
lian proauctions  should  rise  in  pro- 
portion as  wages  had  risen;  and 
this  result  accordingly  followed  in 
due  course. 

The  advance,  however,  in  money 
rates  and  prices  which  these  circum- 
stances necessitated,  though  rapid, 
was  not  iiistantaneous.il  For  more 
than  a  year  after  the  gold  diaoo- 
veries  had  occurred,  it  waa  held 
sensibly  in  check  by  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  local  currencies.  For 
there  was  at  this  time  no  mint  in 
Australia;    the  increased  require- 


*  Further  Papers  rtUUivt  to  the  Discovery  of  QUd  in  Atutralia,     Presented  to 
Parliament,  February,  1856.     Page  55. 

+  Weetgarth's  Victoria  (1857),  p.  171. 
X  The  Times*  Melbourne  GorrMpondent,  wriUng  September  14th,  1858. 
§  Westgarth's  VicUma  (1857),  p.  150. 
li  See  the  Table  of  Prices   contained  in  Mr.  Weatgarih's  'Address  to  the 
Melbonroe  Cbambers  of  Council,*  given  in  tbe  Appendix  to  his  Yidoria,  or 
A  ustralia  Felix.     1853. 
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meniM  for  cdn  ccmld  obIj  be  met  bj 
■a  traoBmissioii  of  boBion  to  Londan, 
ti!iere  to  be  eoinisd,  and  afterwardfti 
ze-imported^  and  this  process  re* 
^cndred  from  six  to  eight  months  ftt 
ike  leassty  for  its  socomplishment. 
Bending  the  avriTal  of  the  new 
eoins,  prices  were  not  indeed  pre- 
vented absolntely  £rom  rising;  for 
BumeroiiB  expedients  were  in  their 
absence  freelyresorted  to  for  supply- 
ing the  plaee  of  the  ordinary  eur- 
rency;*  bnt  neTerthelese  priees 
were,  by  the  straitnesa  of  the  cireu- 
ktion,  kept  yery  considerably  nnder 
their  Batnral  lerel,  as  determined  by 
the  cost  of  gold — a  faet  which  was 
snffieientiy  proved  by  a  remarkable 
fail  in  the  priee  of  gold  throujB^ont 
the  whole  of  this  period.t  The  arri- 
ral,  however,  <^  sovereigns  in  large 
qoantities  &om  England^  in  the 
winter  of  185J  to  1853^,  quickly  pot 
an  end  to  tms  exoe^ional  state  of 
the  markets.  The  pnee  of  gold,  and 
witii  it  the  prieea  of  other  things, 
rose  to  their  natural  level;  s^ 
pecuniary  rates  generally  through- 
out the  country  were  l»x>ught  per- 
manently into  conformity  with  the 
new  cooAitioQS  (^producing  gold. 

But  the  advance  in  genend  prices 
whidi  was  thus  easily  and  rapidly 
effeeted  within  the  hmited  area  of 
tite  gold  districts,  could  by  no  means 
be  accomplished  with  the  same 
facility  amongst  the  great  commer- 
eial  populations  of  the  world.  The 
disturbance  of  industrial  pursuits 
in  the  larger  theatre,  though  result- 
ing in  an  extensive  emigration,  was 
yet,  in  comparison  with  the  gene- 
ral business  of  the  world,  inconsi- 
derable, while  the  sup{^y  of  gold  re-^ 
ouired,  in  order  to  render  possible  a 
mil  in  its  value  over  so  large  an  area 
of  transacti(»s,  was  immense.  The 
iweessary  cQnditions,therefore,  to  a 
rise  in  general  prices  not  being  sus- 
ceptible of  speedy  fulfilment,  money 
rates  throngnout  the  world  at  large 
did  not,  and  could  not,  advance 
with  the  same  rapidity  with  which 
tiiey  advanced  in  the  gold  countries. 
A  divergence  of  local  prices  and 
rates  in  Australia  firom  the  general 


level  of  commercial  eouutzies  baa 
been  the  necessary  consemienea 
— a  divergence  which  has  altered 
fuadamaitally  her  commercial  po«- 
tioQ  m  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  hsa  been  followed  by  a 
series  of  chaages  in  her  domestie 
industry  and  Iweign  trade  whidb  i 
shall  now  attempt  to  describe. 

The  great  staple  indastry  of 
Australia  has,  from  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  colony,  beem 
her  cattle-farming,  the  advantagea 
which  the  country  possesses  for  wia 
pursuit  in  her  extensive  open  trains* 
covered  with  rich  natiural  grass* 
being  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  fruit  of  this  indus- 
try is  the  usual  pastoral  products, 
of  which  butcher's  meat,  wool,  and 
tallow  are  the  prineipaL  Until  the 
occurrence  of  tine  remarkable  events 
we  are  considering,  the  two  latter 
of  these  constitu^  the  leading 
commoiHties  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country.  For  the  former — 
butdier's  meat"-as  it  waB  unfit  for 
a  distant  traffic,  she  was  compelled 
to  trust  for  a  market  to  the  local 
pofMilation,  which  being  extremely 
limited,  the  supply  of  meat  was  wita 
difficulty  disposed  <^,  and  the 
article  was  consequei^y  often  a 
<kug  in  the  colonial  markets.  The 
dil^ulty,  however,  thence  arising 
tOnthe  pastoral  interest  was  met  by 
the  conversion  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  meat  into  tallow,  and  by  the 
starting  of  an  export  trade  in  thk 
GommcKtity.  By  this  means  the 
several  branches  of  trade  connected 
with  pastoral  farming  in  Australia 
were  placed  upon  a  sound  founda- 
tion, and  by  the  beginning  of  18^1 
were  in  a  nighly  fiouridbmg  condU 
tion.  But  in  the  summer  of  tha4 
year  the  gold  discoveries  occurred, 
and  the  consequences  which  have 
ensued  in  this  leading  department 
of  her  industry  have  been  not  a 
little  remarkable. 

On  the  first  outlneak  of  the  gold 
mania  in  185 1,  the  pastoral  interest 
was  subjected  to  the  same  inconve- 
nience wluch  was  felt  by  all  other 


*  Of  which  ezpedientB  the  passiiig  of  the  Bullion  Act  by  the  Government  of 
South  Australia  was  the  most  important. 

t  A  fall  from  £$  174;  ioi<i.  per  oanee,  the  L<»idon  Mint  price,  to  60s.,  50«.« 
and,  it  is  stated,  in  some  instanoes  to  40*.  per  oanoe.  See  the  Appendix  to 
Westgarth's  Vtctoria,  or  Australia  Felix,     1853. 
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occtipations  in  Australia.  Tlie  minds 
of  snepherds  and  shearers  were  not 
proof  to  the  attractions  which  had 
acted  so  powerfully  on  workmen 
in  every  otner  walk  of  industry,  and 
the  '  squatting '  stations  were  for  a 
time  aoandoned  for  the  more  en- 
ticins^  pursuits  of  the  gold-fields. 
As  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the 
requisite    supply    of    labour,    the 
squatters  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  same  advance  in  wages  which  at 
this  time  took  place  in  all  other 
occupations.      But,    as   has   been 
•pointed  out,  a  rise  in  money  wages 
/rejiuires  (if  profits  are  to  be  main- 
j  tained)  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  commodities  which  the 
'  more  highly  priced  labour  produces. 
This  necessary  rise   was    effected 
without  difficulty  in  articles  pro- 
duced in   Australia   for    domestic 
consumption ;  but  the  chief  product 
of  the  pastoral  industry  was  wool, 
and  the  chief  market  for  wool  was 
Europe,  in  which  a  fourfold  or  a 
twofold  rise  in  price — such  a  rise, 
that  is  to  say,  as  would  have  indem- 
nified the  Australian  farmer  for  the 
advance  in  his  labour  rates — ^was 
I  simply  impossible,  or  at  the  least 
could  only  have  been  obtained  by 
'  a    curtailment   of    supply,    which 
must  have  completely  deranged  the 
/existing    conditions    of    the    wool 
f  trade,  and  seriously  inconvenienced 
I  the  consumers  of  wool.     On  the 
^news,  therefore,  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries reaching  this  country,  great 
alarm  was  felt  for  the  stability  of 
this  trade.*    And  in  truth  the  wool 
trade  was  at  this  time  in  serious 
jeopardy.    It  has  been  saved  from 
the    danger   that   was    impending 
through  a  circumstance  wnich,  in 
the  first  excitement  of  the  move- 
ment, escaped  the  attention  of  ob- 
servers —  through    the    influence, 
namely,  which  the  same  event  that 
endangered  the  supply  of  wool  has 
exercised  on  other  branches  of  the 
industry  to  which   wool    belongs. 


I  The  immense  immigration  which 
(followed  the  gold  discoveries  created 
a  sudden  demand  for  butcher's 
meat ;  a  more  than  quadruple  rise 
in  the  price  of  meat  in  Australia 
has  been  the  consequence — a  rise 
which  has  covered  the  increased 
outlay  on  sheep-farming,  thus  pro- 
viding the  necessaiT  inducement  for 
the  continuance  of  the  supply  of 
sheep,  and  therefore  of  wool.  The 
wool  trade  of  Australia  has  thus 
been  preserved  from  extinction ;  but 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  it 
now  stands  upon  a  different  footing 
from  formerly.  Previous  to  the 
gold 'discoveries,  while  wool  formed 
the  leading  product  of  pastoral  in- 
dustry, the  extension  of  sheep- 
farming  depended  principally  on  the 
extension  of  the  demana,  chiefly  in 
Europe,  for  this  article.  But  smce 
that  event  wool  has,  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  farmer's  profits,  become 
subordinate  to  meat,  wliich  is  now 
the  great  support  and  mainstay  of 
his  trade.  The  progress  of  pastoral' 
farming  will  therefore  in  future  be 
I  governed,  not  by  the  requirements 
of  Europe  for  wool,  but  by  those  of 
'  Australia  for  meat — in  other  words, 
by  the  increase  of  the  colonial  popu- 
lation ;  and  as  this  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  pace  with  the  general 
demand  for  wool,  a  falling  off  in  the 
rate  of  increase  at  which  this  branch 
of  industry  was  formerly  progress- 
ing may  accordingly  be  looked  for ; 
indeed  the  decline  has  already  be- 
come very  apparent.f 

So  far  as  to  the  pastoral  industry 
of  Australia.  Let  us  now  trace  the 
influence  of  the  gold  discoveries 
upon  the  occupation  which,  along 
with  pastoral  pursuits,  forms  in 
general  the  principal  resource  of 
young  communities — ^agriculture. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  very  high 
authority  of  Humboldt,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Australian  gold-fields 
should  rather  assist  than  hinder  the 
progress  of  its  agriculture.     In  his* 


*  Mr.  Lalor,  in  his  work  on  Money  and  Morals,  strongly  ui^ed  upon 
Goyemment  the  duty  of  assisting  the  emigration  of  shepherds,  with  a  view  to 
supply  the  necessary  labour.  But  supposing  this  were  done,  what  security  was 
there  that  the  emigrating  shepherds  would  not  have  followed  their  predecessors  to 
the.  gold-fields  ?  Nothing  short  of  a  rise  of  wages  would  have  retained  them  at 
their  work ;  and  this  could  only  have  been  permanently  possible  by  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  products  of  their  industry.  This  was  effected  in  a  way  which  Mr. 
Lalor  did  not  contemplate,  through  the  increased  demand  for  butcher's  meat. 

t  See  Westgarth's  Vict07*ia  (1857),  p.  118;  and  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (1858),  p.  17. 
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^Political  JE8%a/y  upon  tJie  Kingdom 
of  New  Spain,  that  eminent  writer 
flius  observes : — 

It  cannot  be  doabted  tliat^  under  im- 
proved social  institutions^  the  countries 
which  mo^t  abound  with  mineral  pro- 
ductions will  be  as  well  if  not  better 
•cultivated  than  those  in  which  no  such 
productions  are  to  be  found.  But  the 
desire  natural  to  man  of  simplifying  the 
causes  of  everything,  has  introduced 
into  works  on  political  economy  a 
species  of  reasoning  which  is  per- 
petuated because  it  flatters  the  mental 
indolence  of  the  multitude.  The  de- 
population 'of  Spanish  America,  the 
fltate  of  neglect  in  which  the  most  fertile 
lands  are  found,  and  the  want  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  are  attributed  to  the 
metallic  wealth,  to  the  abundance  of 
gold  and  silver ;  as,  according  to  the 
same  logic,  all  the  evils  of  Spain  are 
attribute  to  the  discovery  of  America, 
or  the  wandering  race  of  the  Merinos,  or 
the  religious  intolerance  of  the  clergy ! 

We  do  not  observe  that  agriculture 
is  more  neglected  in  Peru  than  in  the 
province  of  Cumana  or  Gugana,  in 
which,  however,  there  are  no  mines 
worked.  In  Mexico  the  best  cultivated 
fields,  those  which  recall  to  the  mind  of 
the  traveller  the  beautiful  plains  of 
ITrance,  are  those  which  extend  from 
Salamanca  towards  Silao,  Cuanaxuato, 
and  the  YiUa  de  Leon,  and  which  sur- 
round the  richest  mines  of  the  known 
world.  Wherever  metallic  seams  have 
been  discovered  in  the  most  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the  insolated 
and  desert  table  lands,  the  working  of 
mines,  far  from  impeding  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  has  been  singularly 
favourable  to  it.  Travelling  along  the 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  or  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Mexico,  we  everywhere  see  the 
most  striking  examples  of  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  mines  on  agriculture. 
Were  it  not  for  the  establishments 
formed  for  the  working  of  the  mines, 
how  many  places  would  have  remained 
desert  ?  how  many  districts  uncultivated 
in  the  four  intendancies  of  Guanaxuato, 
Zacatecas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Du- 
rango,  between  the  parallels  of  21°  and 
25°,  where  the  most  considerable  metallic 
wealth  of  New  Spain  is  to  be  found  ? 
If  the  town  is  placed  on  the  arid  side  or 
the  crest  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  new 
colonists  can  only  draw  from  a  distance 
4he  means  of  their  subsistence  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  great  number  of 
cattle  employed  in  drawing  off  the 
water,  and  raising  and  amalgamating 
the  mineral  produce.  Want  soon  wakens 


industry.  The  soil  begins  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  various  ravines  and  declivi- 
ties of  the  neighbouring  mountains 
wherever  the  rock  is  covered  with  earth. 
Farms  are  established  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mine.  The  high  price  of 
provisions,  from  the  competition  of  the 
purchasers,  indemnifies  the  cultivator 
for  the  privations  to  which  he  is  exposed 
from  the  hard  life  of  the  mountains. 
Thus  from  the  hope  of  gain  alone,  and 
the  motives  of  mutual  interest,  which 
are  the  most  powerful  bonds  of  society, 
and  without  any  interference  on  ^e 
part  of  the  government  in  colonization, 
a  mine,  which  at  first  appeared  insulated 
in  the  midst  of  wild  and  desert  moun- 
tains, becomes  in  a  short  time  connected 
with  the  lands  which  have  long  been 
under  cultivation.* 

It  seems  unquestionable  that,  in 
the  manner  described  by  Humboldt 
in  the  above  passage,  a  discovery  of 
the  precious  metals,  by  attracting 
people  to  a  locality  otherwise  un- 
desirable, or  of  which  the  other  re- 
commendations were  previously  un- 
known, may  hasten  the  progress  of 
agriculture  over  the  earth,  or  may 
lead  to  the  cultivation  of  districts 
which,  but  for  such  ^scoveries, 
might  for  ever  have  remained 
barren;  nor  will  any  one  dispute 
the  opinion  of  so  competent  a  wit- 
ness that  the  neglect  of  agriculture 
in  some  of  the  States  of  Spanish 
America  was  due  in  a  large  de^ee 
to  defects  in  their  social  institu- 
tions; but  accepting  thus  far  the 
opinion  of  Humboldt,  I  yet  venture 
to  question  the  doctrine  (for  to  this 
length  does  the  passage  I  have 
quoted  seem  to  go)  that,  speaking 
with  reference  to  a  country  in  which 
occupation  has  been  effected  and 
society  established,  the  possession 
of  mineral  treasures  is  favourable, 
or  can  be  otherwise  than  unfavour- 
able, to  the  cultivation  of  the  soD. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  established 
principles  of  economic  science — the 
principle  on  which  the  whole  theory 
of  foreign  trade  is  basedf — that  the 
possession  by  a  country  of  any  ex- 
traordinary advantage  in  produc- 
tion operates,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  advantage,  as  a  pre- 
mium against  all  other  industrial 
pursuits.  And  the  grounds  of  the 
principle  are  sufficiently  obvious; 
for  the  possession   of  exceptional 


♦  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain,  vol.  2,  pp.  405-8. 
+.  See  Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Book  iii.  chap.  17. 
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&c2itie8  IB  prodoctioB  mdces  it 
elettriy  die  intepest  of  the  oounixy 
^Mch  enjoys  them  to  satisfy  its 
wants  for  otiber  lyings,  ne&er 
HiTongli  the  medium  of  an  excltange 
with  other  nations  of  the  article  to 
whidi  sudli  special  ^stcilities  apply, 
ti&an  by  the  direct  production  of 
commodities  in  raising  whidi  the 
oountiT  has  no  specie  advanta^. 
And  this  being  the  geaeral  pun- 
cipie  which  xegolatee  foreign  ex- 
eaange,  it  is  one  which,  from  thdr 
portability,  and  the  iiniTersality  of 
the  demand  for  Hkern,  aipplies  to  the 
precions  metals  in  an  especial  de- 
cree. I  therefore  find  it  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Spanish  American 
States  did  not  exercise  on  these 
countries  an  influence  prejudicial  to 
the  progress  of  their  agricutore,  and 
that  tibese  were  not  amcmg  tilie 
causes  which  contributed  to  that 
backward  state  of  cultiyation  which 
Humboldt  notices  and  describes. 

And  this  concktsion  is  ^itirely 
confirmed  by  the  recent  experieBce 
of  Australia.  It  is  not  indeed  con- 
tended that  the  discoyery  of  mineral 
treasures  in  that  country  has  not 
giyen  an  impulse  to  cultiyation  Ijj 
hastening  its  general  settlement,  in 
I2ie  same  manner  as  in  the  metal- 
Kferons  districts  of  America.  What 
I  contend  for  is,  that  the  countir 
being  once  occupied  and  settled, 
the  presence  of  rich  gold-fields  must 
c^ierate  unfavourably  upon  ite  a^- 
culture,  or,  to  put  the  same  point 
differently,  that  the  area  of  cultiva- 
tion, unaer  the  influence  of  thk 
cause,  will  be  confined  widun  limits 
short  of  those  which  it  would 
have  attained  had  the  community 
reached  the  same  stage  of  advance 
under  different  economic  conditions ; 
ftnd  this,  I  think,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  recent  history  of 
Australia — a  history  which  exhibits 
the  strange,  and  I  believe  unprece- 
dented, spectacle  of  a  country,  pos- 
sessing an  immense  unoccupied  ter- 
ritory, and  a  soil  of  more  than 
average  fertility,  importing  more 
jthan  one-half  its  food.* 

I  am,  quite  aware,  indeed,  that 
other  causes  besides  the  gold  dis- 


eoveciei  are  responsible  for  the  past 
history  of  agricmtnre  in  Anstndia — 
more  particularly  a  land  systena 
contrived  with  .singular  ingenuity 
to  -cramp  and  pervert  the  Datura 
development  of  the  oountry.  Bojk 
injurious  in  many  respects  as  may 
have  beesv,  aad  may  still  be,  tk!e 
operation  of  this  system— 'ttmoD^gBt; 
ottiers,  in  -excluding  from  1^  posses- 
sion of  land,  and  in  fact  driving  from 
the  cdony,  a  class  of  small  proprie- 
tors whom  on  social  grounds  it  would 
be  most  desirable  to  retain— it  can 
scarcely  be  maintained  that  this  is 
at  present  the  principid  cause  of  the 
failure  of  Australian  agriculture, 
when  we  find  that  of  the  laad 
which  has  been  sold  only  a  small 
portion  has  been  brought  unSer 
actual  cultivation.t  If tl^  quantity 
ofl^sred  in  the  market  is  insufficient 
for  the  acricidtnral  wants  of  the 
country,  uiis  circumstance  would 
only  give  an  increased  value  for 
this  purpose  to  the  land  which  keis 
been  sdd ;  and  yet  tibe  greater  por- 
tion oi  tlus  remains  as  yet  untilied. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  state  di 
things  can  goIj  be  explained  by 
reforenee  to  other  causes  thantiiB 
restraints  of  the  land  system ;  and 
what  these  causes  are  our  former 
reasonings  Buffii>iently  indicate.  Ob- 
viously they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
new  money  r^ffime  introduced  hr 
the  gold  discoveries.  The  hi^ 
rate  of  wages  thus  establish^i, 
being  peculiar  to  the  gold  coxmtries, 
places  the  Australian  farmer,  in 
oommon  with  other  employers  of 
Australian  labour,  under  an  exo^ 
tional  disadvantage  in  competing  ia 
the  markets  of  the  world,  imd  com- 
pels him,  therefore,  to  confine  cul- 
tivation to  soik  in  which  the  supe- 
rior ridmesB  of  liie  natural  agent 
compensates  the  cultivator  forUie 
high  pecuniary  changes  with  which 
he  has  to  contend.  It  is  thus 
that  the  gold-fields  of  Australia 
present  a  barrier  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  agricultural  re- 
sources— a  barrier  which,  after  all 
the  restrictions  of  the  land  sys- 
tem are  removed,  must  continue  to 
operate,  and  which  will  probably 
for  many  years  to  come  render  its 


*  The  Times  (Melbourne  CSorrespondent),  February  3pd,  1858. 
f  Westgarth's   Victoria  (1857),  p.  81  ;  Further  Papert,  &c.,  February,  1856,. 
p.  33  ;  Amtrodian  omdNew  Zecdaiid  Qaaette,  December  iitb,  1858,  p.  $68. 
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richest  provinces  a  drain  upon  the 
subsistence  of  OTer-peopled  Europe, 
instead  of  what  under  happier 
conditions  they  might  become — 
liberal  contributors  towards  our 
ah*eady  heavily  taxed  resources.* 

The  extension  of  agriculture  in 
Australia  has  thus,  though  stimu- 
lated for  the  moment,  suffered  a 
real  check  from  the  gold  discoveries ; 
and  the  same  influence  has  been 
felt  throi^hcut  (with  the  exception' 
of  gold  mining)  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  that  country.  The  pre- 
mium which  has  operated  against 
sheep-farming  and  tillage  has  ope- 
rated against  every  industrial  pur- 
suit. Many  districts  in  the  northern 
portion  of  New  South  Wales  are 
represented  as  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  cotton.  *In  Moreton 
JB&y/  says  a  colonial  writer,  'the 
cotton-tree  grows  most  luxuriantly, 
and  appears  more  inclined  to  as- 
sume a  perennial  form  than  in  even 
the  most  favoured  districts  of 
America.  But,'  he  adds,  'up  to 
the  present  time  the  cost  [price]  of 
cultivation  has  been  found  too  high 
to  make  the  business  of  cotton- 
growing  profitable.'  Tin  and  anti- 
mony, we  are  told  by  another 
authority,  abound  in  man^  parts  of 
Victoria.  Some  of  the  richest  tin 
ores  in  the  Ovens  districts  have,  it 
seems,  been  worked  to  some  profit ; 
but  althoujD|;h  antimony  ore  'appears 
to  be  unlimited  in  quantity,'  '  the 
value  in  the  home  market  [more 
properly-  the  price  of  raising  it  in 
Austraha]  will  not  admit  of  its 
being  touched  as  yet  by  the  eager 
fiugers  of  commerce. 't  Such  nas 
been  the  effect  on  the  industry  of 
raw-produce;  and  in  manufactur- 
ing industry  the  influence  of  the 


gold  discoveries  has  been  still  more 
complete  and  sweeping,  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  manufactured  pro- 1 
duett  even  of  the  coarsest  kmd, ' 
being  now  made  in  the  colony, ; 
which  can  by  any  possibility  be  im- 
ported.J 

As  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
our  economic  knowledge,  it  is  inte- 
resting to  observe  that  all  this  has 
happened  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  established  principles  of  econo- 
mic science.  According  to  these 
principles  the  exchange  of  commo- 
dities among  different  nations  is 
regulated,  not  by  the  absolute,  but 
by  the  comparative,  cost  of  the 
commodities  exchanged§ — not  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  com- 
modity imported  from  a  foreign 
country  may  be  produced  with  less 
labour  in  the  country  from  which  it 
is  obtained  than  m  the  country 
which  imports  it^ — ^but  by  this,  that 
it  maybe  produced  by  comparatively 
less  labour  than  some  other  com- 
modity, which  is  also  made  the 
subject  of  exchange.  Thus  the 
essence  of  the  ^old  discoveries,  re- 
garded economically,  consisted,  as 
has  been  said,  in  the  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  raising  gold  which  was 
thereby  effected — a  reduction  which, 
not  bemg  shared  by  other  countries, 
involved  a  change  in  the  compara- 
tive costs  of  Australian  and  foreign 
productions.  The  consequence  of 
this  change  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  character  p^~h^ 
foreign  trade,  brought  about,  as  wfe^^^^ 
have  seen,  through  an  action  on  ^\ 
money  wages.  Thus  Australia, 
instead  of  raising  her  own  com,  as 
under  ordinary  circumstances  she 
would  do,  imports  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it.     It  we  ask  why  is  this  P 


*  It  will  perhaps   be  urged  agunst  this  that  agriculture  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  California,  which  has  already  become  an  exporter  of  food. 
This  18  true,  and  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fact  to  which  every  traveller  in  that ' 
country  has  borne  testimony — the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Galifornian  soils — 
a  fertility  which  is  capable  of  compensating  the  drawback  of  the  highest  priced . 
labour  in  the  world.    The  fact,  however,  in  no  degree  invalidates  tibe  principle ' 
above  stated  ;  it  only  proves  that  California  enjoys  over  other  countries  an  advan- 
tage in  raising  food  up  to  a  certain  point  e»  ffreat  tu  ihe  enjoys  in  obtaining  gold, 
t  Westgarth's  Fief ono  (1857),  PP*  iri-13. 

t  'We  aU  wear  imported  boots  and  shoes,'  says  the  Times*  Correspondent, 
'and  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  new  than  to  get  the  old  mended.' 

§  See  chapter  on  'Foreign  Trade,'  Ricardo's  Works,  pp.  76-7;  also  Mill's 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Book  iii.  chap.  17.  The  reader  must  observe 
that  by  '  cost'  is  meant  the  real  diffictiUy  involved  in  the  production  of  a  commodity, 
not  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  remunerate  the  labour  by  which  this  difficulty 
is  overcome.  The  only  commodity  of  which  the  cost  was  affected  by  the  gold  dis- 
coveries was  gold ;  but  the  price  of  producing  everything  was  altered. 
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we  shall  be  told  that  the  price  of 
labour  is  there  so  high  that  she 
cannot  afford  to  compete  with 
foreign  countries.  This  is  true; 
but  why  is  the  price  of  labour  so 
high  in  Australia?  The  answer 
is,  because  the  cost  of  gold  is 
80  low ;  the  rate  of  money  wages, 
as  we  have  seen,  always  rising  and 
falling  as  the  facilities  of  producing 
gold  increase  or  diminish.*  The 
true  explanation,  therefore,  of  the 
importation  of  com  into  a  country 
possessing  abundant  resources  for 
agriculture  is  that  she  possesses 
comparatively  still  greater  resources 
for  the  production  of  gold ;  so  that 
dhe  finds  it  profitable  to  obtain  her 
corn  rather  through  the  medium  of 
her  cheap  gold,  than  by  its  direct 
production.  And  the  same  expla- 
nation applies  to  every  circum- 
stance of  her  recent  trade:  c.^., 
previous  to  the  gold  discoveries 
Australia  produced  her  own  cheese 
and  butter;  she  now  largely  im- 
ports these  articles.f  To  what  is 
this  change  due  P  The  pastures  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  offer 
unusual  facilities  for  dairy -farming, 
and  these  facilities  have  not  deterio- 
rated since  1 851 :  the  cost  of  butter 
now  is  the  same  as  then ;  J  and  yet, 
with  these  resources  at  her  disposal, 
Australia  draws  her  chief  supplies 
of  butter  from  Ireland — an  old  and 
denseljr-peopled  country.  The  ex- 
planation 01  this  singular  commerce 
IS  that  which  has  just  been  given. 
The  natural  facilities  possessed  by 
Australia  for  raising  butter,  supe- 
rior though  they  are  to  those  which 
we  in  this  country  possess,  are  yet 
not  so  much  superior  as  her  facilities 
of  raising  gold  are  superior  to  our 
means  of  commanding  it.  It  there- 
fore manifestly  becomes  her  interest 
to  turn  her  capital  and  labour  to 


gold-mining,  rather  than  to  dairy- 
farming,  and  to  satisfy  her  require- 
ments for  butter  through  the  me* 
dium  of  that  commodity  in  which 
her  advantage  is  pre-eminent.  By 
following  tliis  course  she  enjoys  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  advantage 
over  other  countries,  in  obtaining 
her  butter,  which  she  enjoys  in  ob- 
taining her  gold,  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  secures  this  commodity 
at  less  cost — at  a  smaller  sacrifice 
of  ease  and  leisure — ^than  its  pro- 
duction exacts  from  the  Irish  farmer 
who  raises  it.§ 

The  importance  of  thus  con- 
ceiving the  commercial  effects  of 
the  gdd  discoveries  is, that  it  enables 
us  at  once  to  perceive  the  precise 
nature  and  bounds  of  the  advantage 
which  Australia  and  California  reap 
from  their  gold-fields.  By  means 
of  them  they  are  enabled  to  obtain 
their  gold  at  rather  less  than  one- 
half  the  sacrifice  formerly  necessary ; 
and  therefore,  unless  so  far  as  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  metal  has 
since  declmed,  they  can,  through 
the  medium  of  it,  obtain  all  their 
other  commodities  on  terms  propor- 
tionally easier.  We  have  seen  that, 
as  regards  domestic  productions, 
these  have  all  risen  in  price  in  the 
same  proportion  as  gold  has  fallen 
in  cost,  whence  it  follows  that,  so 
far  as  i^^t«  portion  of  their  consump- 
tion is  concerned,  the  gold  countries 
derive  no  advantage  from  their 
cheap  gold.  They  obtain  in  return 
for  a  given  sacrihce,  twice  as  much 
gold  as  formerly,  but  they  also  pay 
twice  as  much  for  every  domestic 
production.  With  their  foreign 
trade,  however,  it  is  otherwise. 
Prices  throughout  the  world  have 
not  risen  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
cost  of  gold  has  been  reduced ;  and 
consequently  upon  this  portion  of 


*  Which  shows,  by  the  way,  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  measure  the  cost  of 
gold,  as  some  writers  have  done  (See  Tooke's  History  of  PriceSy  voL  vi.  p.  226),  by 
the  peamiary  outlay  necessary  to  its  production.  The  fact  is  that  tlUa  (sof&raaffold 
is  the  money  employed)  scarcely  ever  varies ;  the  gold  price  of  producing  gold 
representing  merely  the  ratio  of  the  ouUay  to  the  return,  or  the  rate  of  profit,  so 
that  if  price  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  cost,  the  cost  of  gold  would  never  vary 
unless  so  far  as  the  rate  of  profits  varies. 

t  The  sum  paid  by  the  colony  of  Victoria  alone  to  Great  Britain  on  this 
account  in  the  fast  year  reached  the  large  amount  of  £800,000. — Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Gazette, 

t  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  coit  and  the  price  of 
production.     See  cmte,  p.  273,  note  §. 

§  A  possibility  which  was  foreseen  and  pointed  out  by  Bicardo.  See  his 
Works,  p.  77. 
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their  dealings  Australia  and  Cali- 
f<)rnia  are  gainers — gainers  directly 
in  j)roportion  to  tlie  reduced  cost  of 
their  ^old,  modified  hy  the  rise,  so 
far  as  it  has  taken  place,  in  foreign 
prices.  A  given  exertion  of  labour 
enables  them  to  command,  not  only 
more  gold,  but  more  of  every  other 
tiling  which  foreign  countries  can 
supply.  It  is  thus  exclusively  in 
the  foreigh  branch  of  their  trade 
that  the  advantage  of  their  cheap 
gold  resides :  it  is  only  so  far  as 
they  part  with  their  mtmey  that  they 
derive  from  it  any  benefit;  and 
yet,  so  completely  m  political  eco- 
nomy is  the  ostensive  at  variance 
with  the  real,  and  so  inveterate,  con- 
sequently, are  the  prejudices  of 
mere  experience,  that  the  cry  of 
*  Protection*  has  been  heard  even  in 
Victoria.  It  might,  perhaps,  shake 
the  Victorian  !nrotectionist's  faith 
in  his  doctrine,  if  he  would  reflect 
that  his  most  effectual  protection 
against  the  foreigner  would  be  the 
exhaustion  of  his  own  gold-fields. 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  industry, 
trade,  and  general  interests  of  Aus- 
tralia. Let  us  now  observe  the  light 
which  these  conclusions  throw  on 
the  more  general  questions  con- 
nected with  this  occurrence.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  prospective  depreciation.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  the  disturbance 
in  the  value  of  gold,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  in  the  gold  prices 
of  commodities,  which  followed  the 
discoveries,  there  was  a  point  about 
which  the  fluctuations  moved,  and 
beyond  which  the  advance  or  decline 
dia  not  permanently  pass.  Prices 
were  in  the  first  instance  forced  up- 
wards through  an  increased  demand 
for  commodities,  the  increase  of  de- 
mand led  to  an  increase  of  supply, 
and  this  to  a  reaction  in  prices 
towards  their  former  level.  In  the 
case  of  imported  commodities  this 
reaction  was  carried  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  previous  rise,  but  in 
domestic  products  the  decline  was 
arrested  at  a  higher  point,  the 
farther  fall  being  prevented  by  the 
check  given  to  production  through 
the  hisp  rate  of  money  wages.  Tne 
natunu  level  of  Australian  prices, 
and  therefore  the  value  of  gold  in 


Australia,  was  thus  determined  bv 
the  rate  of  wages  measured  in  gold, 
and  this,  as  we  have  se^,  was  re- 
gulated by  average  earnings  on  the 
gold-fields.  The  rate  of  gold  earn- 
ings, or,  as  this  is  in  technical  lan- 
guage expressed,  *  the  cost  of  gold,' 
is  therefore  the  circumstance  which, 
in  the  final  resort,  regulates  the 
value  of  the  metal,  and  sets  the 
limit  beyond  which  depreciation 
cannot  permanently  pass.  Now  we 
have  seen  that  in  Australia  gold 
wages  have,  in  consequence  of  the 
gold  discoveries,  risen  in  rather 
more  than  a  twofold  proportion, 
and  since,  whether  gola  is  raised 
from  mines  or  imported  in  exchange 
for  commodities,  gold  wages,  or  the 
return  to  labour  in  gold,  will  alwaj^s 
represent  the  cost  of  the  metal,*  it 
follows  that  the  cost  of  gold  has 
been  reduced  in  Australia  by  the 
gold  discoveries  to  the  extent  of 
about  fifty  per  cent.  Fifty  per 
cent.,  therefore,  gives  the  maximum 
beyond  which  (on  the  supposition 
that  no  more  productive  mines  are 
discovered)  the  general  value  of 
gold  cannot  permanently  fall.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  appeared  tliat,  although 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  gold  tends 
to  cause  a  corresponding  fall  in  its 
value,  the  actual  realization  of  this 
result  depends  upon  the  possibility 
of  so  enlarging  the  circulation  as  to 
admit  of  this  fall.  Thus  we  have 
seen  that  the  price  of  gold  in  Aus- 
tralia fell,  pending  the  enlargement 
of  the  currency  by  the  importation 
of  sovereigns  from  England,  which 
is  in  other  words  to  say  that  the 
value  of  the  currency  was,  during 
this  period,  maintained  above  its 
natural  t;ost  level.  This  discon- 
nexion of  value  from  cost  was  indeed 
in  Australia  of  brief  continuance, 
because,  the  local  circulation  being 
small,  it  required  but  a  short  time 
to  double,  quadruple,  or  otherwise 
augment  it  as  the  occasion  might 
render  necessary.  But  throughout 
the  world  at  large,  the  process  of 
augmentation,  owing  to  the  vast 
dimensions  of  its  currencies,  is  one 
necessarily  of  slow  accomplishment, 
and  pending  its  fulfilment,  the  value 
of  gold  is  of  necessity  maintained 
above  its  natural  level.  It  is  this 
which  at  present  sustains  the  value 


*  See  on  this  point  Senior's  Essay  On,  the  Cost  of  Obtaining  Money. 
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of  gold,  notwitlistanding  the  redac- 
tion in  its  cost.  Whether  that  valae 
will  ever  ^be  lowered  in  the  same 
proportion,  whether  gold  will  ever 
tall  throughout  the  world  at  large 
as  it  has  fallen  in  the  gold  conntries, 
depends  upon  whemer  the  con- 
ditions which  haye  lowered  its  value 
in  them  can  be  genei^y  satisfied — 
that  is  to  say,  depends  upon  whether 
the  increased  supph/  which  such  a 
fall  would  render  necessary  can  he 
obtained  at  the  present  cost.  Into 
the  farther  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion I  do  not  now  enter,  the  object 
of  this  paper  being  to  point  out  the 
principal  issues  t^ch  the  general 
problem  uiTolves,  not  to  attempt  its 
solution.  But  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  stated,  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that,  so  long  as  the 
present  want  of  conformity  between 
the  cost  and  value  of  gold  continues, 
so  long  a  constant  premium  will 
exist  on  its  production,  and  so  long 
our  supply  of  gold  will  continue  to 


But  secondly,  let  us  consider 
what  light  our  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  gold  countries  throw  upon  a 
question  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed— ^as  to  the  effect  of  this 
movement  on  the  real  wealth,  the 
substantial  well-being,  of  the  world. 
That  the  gold  discoveries  have  added 
to  the  real  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Australia  and  California  is  indeed 
exceedingly  apparent ;  but  what  has 
been  their  effect  upon  tiie  interests 
of  other  nations  P  Has  the  cheap- 
ness of  Australian  or  Califomian 
gold  added  e<]ually  to  the  effective- 
ness of  their  industry,  and  extended 
their  command  over  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  life  P  The  answer 
of  some  writers  to  this  question  has 
been  very  strongly  in  the  affbrma- 
tive ;  but,  with  the  light  which  we 
obtain  from  the  previous  discussion, 
we  may  perhaps  see  grounds  for 
arriving  at  -a  different  conclusion. 
We  have  seen  that  the  gain  of  Au- 
stralia and  California  from  their 
•  gpld-fields  is  confined  to  that  por- 
tion of  their  trade  which  they  carry 
i  on  with  foreign  countries ;  that  it  is 
only  so  far  as  they  part  with  their 
aold  that  they  derive  from  it  any 
benefit.  Now  the  world,  as  a  whole, 
has  no  foreign  trade ;  it  has  no 
means  of  exchanging  for  the  pro« 


ductions  of  other  planets  the  gold 
which  it  produces;  from  which  it 
seems  to  loUow  that,  regarded  as  a 
single  community,  the  world  is  in- 
capable of  realizing  those  conditions 
on  which  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  cheap  money  depends.  The 
conclusion  to  which  this  considera- 
tion points  is,  that  the  operation  of 
the  new  gold  will  be  confined  to 
i  causing  a  new  distribution  of  real 
wealth  in  the  world  without  affect- 
ing its  aggregate  amount ;  and  that 
consequently  the  gain  of  the  gold 
countries  must  be  reaped  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  nations. 

This  conclusion  is  no  doubt  much 
at  variance  with  prevailing  notions, 
and  with  iiie  deep-seated  prejudices 
of  the  'mercantile  system;'  and 
will  therefore  not  be  easily  admitted. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  reflect  (m  the 
character  of  the  commerce  which 
has  arisen  out  of  these  discoveries, 
we  may  see  reason  for  accepting  its 
truth.  The  trade  between  the  gold 
countries  and  the  rest  of  tiie  world 
\&  one  in  which  consumable  commo- 
dities on  one  side  are  exchanged 
against  money,  or  the  materials  of 
money,  on  the  other.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  industry  of  the  world  is, 
through  the  medium  of  this  trade, 
employed  in  ministering  to  the  real 
wants — ^the  appetites,  tastes,  and 
otherhuman  needs — of  Australia  and 
California.  Let  us  inquire  what  is 
the  want  to  which  these  countries 
minister  in  return.  It  will  be  said 
the  want  of  more  gold — ^the  want  of 
an  enlarged  circulating  medium. 
True ;  but  what  is  the  foundation  of 
this  wantP  and  in  what  way  does 
its  satisfaction  promote  human  hap- 
piness P  Human  industry  is  not 
rendered  more  efficient,  nor  human 
happiness  more  full,  by  the  use  of 
two  coins  instead  of  one.  Why, 
therefore,  may  not  the  business  of 
production  and  exchange  be  carried 
on  upon  the  former  terms  P  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  correct  answer  to 
this  question  is  that  gold — the  great 
medium  of  exchange  and  universal 
equivalent — ^having  been  cheapened 
in  Australia  and  California,  these 
countries  of  necessity  possess  an  ex- 
ceptional advantage  m  their  com- 
mercial dealings  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  until  the  gold  prices  of  com- 
modities in  other  countries  are  pro- 
portionally raised,  and  that  to  effect 
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this  objeefc— ^  raise  the  prwes  of 
their  prodnctioxis  in  proportion  to 
the  diminished  cost  of  ^old — the 
quftntity  of  their  gold  oircnlstion 
mnst  be  increased.  The  nations  of 
the  world  have  thns  b  j  the  gold 
disooveries  been  placed  nnder  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  their  cur- 
lencies;  and  this  can  otAj  be  ac- 
complidied  by  parting  with  their 
proaactiQiis  in  exchange  for  the  re- 
quired supply.  Hence  the  charac- 
ter of  the  tnffic  idiich  we  •are  now 
witnessing — a  traffic  in  which  con- 
sumable goods  are  exchanged  for 
money,  and  real  for  nominal  wealth. 
It  is  therefore  no  natural  want  to 
which  this  one-sided  trade  is  sub- 
aeryient — no  desire,  the  satisfaction 
of  which  adds  an  iota  to  human  en- 
joyment: it  is  merely  an  artificial 
requirement — a  disa^;reeable  and 
unprofitable  necessity,  originating 
in  the  gold  discoyenes,  and  satis- 
fied at  the  expense  of  commercial 
nations. 

I  am  aware  indeed  that  there  are 
writers  who  regard  gold  not  simply 
as  a  convenient  medium  for  the  ex- 
change of  conmiodities  indepen- 
'dently  produced,  but  as  in  itself  a 
source  of  productiTe  eneray ,  as  '  the 
motire  power  of  all  imuistry  and 
commerce,'*  and  who  accordingly 
consider '  an  addition  to  the  quan- 
tity of  money  to  be  the  same  thing 
as  an  addition  to  the  fixed  capital  of 
a  country't — as  equivalent  in  its 
effects  upon  industry  to  'improved 
harbours,  roads,  and  manu&c- 
tories.'l  According  to  such  views 
the  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries 
must  be  universallv  beneficial, — 
beneficial,  not  merely  in  relation  to 
the  countries  which  produce  the 
cheap  money,  but  in  a  still  more 
eminent  degree  in  relation  to  tiiose 
which  permanently  retain  it.  But 
in  spite  of  the  plausibilities  of 
the  mercantile  theory,  common 
sense,  no  less  than  economic  science, 
will  continue  to  ask  how  the  world 
is  enriched  by  parting  with  its 
real  wealth  P — ^how  the  well-being 
of  Europe  and  Asia  is  promoted 
by  partiDg  with  the  materials  of 
well-being,  receiving  in  return  not 
materials  of  well-being — ^not  aug- 
mented supplies  of  wool  and  tallow. 


com  and  provisions ;  not  those  com- 
modities which  new  countries  are 
specially  fitted  to  produce,  and  of 
whidi  old  countries  are  pressingly 
in  need,  but  whatP-^increased  sup- 
plies of  the  precious  metals—  a  more 
cumbrous  medium  of  exchan^ ! 

So  singular  and  abnormal  mdeed 
has  been  the  course  of  industrial 
af&irs  hitherto  in  the  gold  countries 
— so  strange  has  been  tiie  spectacle 
of  a  oouniary  abounding  in  resources 
which  she  dare  not  touch,  and 
drawing  from  other  countries  com- 
modities which  she  is  specially  fitted 
to  produce— that  it  has  not  failMto 
attract  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
observers,  and  to  suggest  the  per- 
tinent inquiry,  how  long  is  this  state 
of  things  to  continue  P  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  and  varied 
resources  of  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia to  be  perpetually  subordi- 
nated, if  not  indennitely  postponed, 
to  tiie  single  pursuit  of  gold-mming  ? 
Are  the  oth^  nations  of  the  wond 
destined  to  continue  for  ever  labour- 
ing in  the  service  of  the  gold  coun- 
tries, for  no  other  than  we  barren 
rewfurd  of  an  addition  to  their  circu- 
lation P  These  questions  have  been 
frequently  put,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  nave  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily answered.  The  writers  who 
have  started  them  have,  indeed, 
correctly  enough,  connected  the 
present  condition  of  Australian  in- 
dustry with  the  high  price  of  labour 
in  that  country,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  perceive  very  clearlj  upon 
what  the  maintenance  of  this  iugh 
price  of  labour  depends.  It  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  resulting  from 
the  scarcity  of  workmen,  and  the 
inference  appears  to  be  made  that 
it  will  gradually  disappear  as  popu- 
lation increases;  but  this  mode  of 
reasoning  arises  frcnn  confounding 
the  temporary  with  the  permanent 
causes  which  refi^^ate  wages.  India 
is  a  less  densely  peopled  country 
than  Great  Britun,  but  the  rate  of 
wages  in  India  is  <nily  one-sixth  the 
rate  of  wages  in  Great  Britain. 
The  '  fact  is  the  average  rate  of 
money  wages  in  a  country  is  regu- 
lated, not  by  the  movements  of 
population,  but  by  the  causes  whidh 
determine   for   it   the  cost  of  its 


•  Seyd's  California  and  its  lUgources,  p.  5. 
t  Tooke*8  History  of  Pricetf  voL  vL  p.  46. 
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money.*  In  the  gold  countries,  as 
we  have  seen,  these  causes  are  the 
productiveness  of  industry  in  raising 
gold ;  and  therefore,  so  long  as  the 

E resent  productiveness  of  the  gold- 
elds  is  maintained,  the  rate  of 
wages  in  Australia  and  California 
cannot  fall  permanentlj  below  its 
present  levet  How  Ions  this  rate 
of  productiveness  is  likefy  to  last, 
is  a  question  the  discussion  of  which 
would  carry  me  entirely  beyond  the 
necessary  limits  of  this  paper,  but 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
maintained,  we  can  have  no  dlN 
ficiflty  in  discovering  the  condition 
on  which  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  gold  countries  depends. 
That  condition  is  briefly  this — 
that  prices  throughout  the  world 
should  rise  in  proportion  as  the  cost 
of  gold  in  the  gold  countries  has 
fallen.  So  long  as  the  present 
pecuniary  rates  of  the  gold  coun- 
tries are  exceptional,  so  long  Aus- 
tralian and  Califomian  producers 
(with  the  single  exception  of  gold 
miners),  will  labour  under  a  dis- 
advantage in  their  competition 
with  foreigners ;  and  so  long  their 
non-monetary  exports  to  foreign 
countries  will  be  limited  to  that 
small  class  of  commodities,  in  which 
their  advantage  over  other  countries 
is  as  great  as  it  is  in  their  command 
of  gold.  But  with  the  advance  of 
gold-prices  in  foreign  markets,  this 
class  of  commodities  will  be  ex- 
tended; it  will  become  more  pro- 
fitable to  raise  and  export  other 
things ;  it  will  become  less  profit- 
able to  raise  and  export  money; 
and  a  larger  share  of  the  whole 
labour  and  capital  of  the  country 
will  consequently  be  turned  to  the 
former  purposes.  We  may  illus- 
trate the  principle  by  an  actual 
case.  For  several  years  subsequent 
to  the  gold  discoveries,  timber  was 
largely  imported  into  Australia 
from  the  Baltic;  and  I  perceive 
that  it  is  still  upon  the  list  of  her 
imports.  But  during  all  this  time 
there  have  been  withm  a  few  miles 
of  the  localities  where  this  Baltic 
timber  has  been  used,  extensive 
forests  of  gum-trees,  inviting  the 
axe  of  the  pioneer,  capable  of  afford- 
ing timber  perfectly  suited  to  the 


purposes  for  which  timber  in  the 
minmg  districts  is  principally  re- 
quired. Indeed  this  gum-tree  tim- 
ber has  been  freely  employ  ed  where 
it  could  be  obtained  close  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  wanted,  but 
rather  than  go  fifty  miles  to  cut  it, 
the  Australian  workman  prefers  to 
import  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
fi'lobe.  The  explanation  of  this  con>- 
dnct  is  the  low  comparative  cost  of 
Australian  gold.  A  day's  labour 
employed  in  crushing  quartz  or  in 
digging  auriferous  clay,  enables  the 
Austnuian  to  obtain  more  timber 
than  the  same  labour  employed  in 
felling  trees.  Every  rise  m  prices, 
however,  in  foreign  markets,  will 
diminish  the  cost  of  gold  to  the 
foreigner,  and  thus  lessen  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  gold  digging : 
the  domestic  production  will  gradu- 
ally gain  upon  the  foreign  trade, 
and  the  area  over  which  timber- 
cutting  is  profitable  will  be  ex- 
tended. This  process  has  already 
taken  place  to  some  extent,  p^^T 
through  the  rise  in  the  cost  oi  gold, 
with  the  exhaustion  of  some  of  the 
richer  deposits,  partly  through  the 
advance  m  the  price  of  timber  in 
foreign  markets ;  and  it  will  doubt- 
less continue.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  same  principle  will  operate 
equally  in  the  case  of  every  com- 
modity which  the  gold  countries 
are  capable  of  producing.  With 
every  rise  in  gold  prices  through- 
out the  world,  gold  will  become  a 
less  profitable  remittance,  other 
commodities  will  become  more  pro- 
fitable, and  this  will  continue  until 
either  prices  throughout  the  world 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  gold — that  is  to  say, 
to  double  their  present  amount,  or 
imtU,  through  the  exhaustion  of 
the  present  gold-fields,  gold  can  no 
longer  beproducedat  its  present  cost. 
1^  will  not  be  till  one  or  other  of 
these  contingencies  happens,  that 
the  industrifu  development  of  the 
gold  countries  can  be  fully  accom- 
plished, or  that  the  world  can  de- 
rive from  their  commerce  that  con- 
tribution to  its  real  well-being  and 
happiness,  which  their  great  and 
varied  resources  render  them  so 
competent  to  yield. 

John  E.  Caibnes. 


♦  See  Senior's  Essay  On  the  Cost  qf  Obtaining  Mmty, 
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CHAPTBfi   XXVI. 

'the  wheel  goes  bound/ 


THE  cultivated  enclosures  round 
Naseby  village  have  been  reaped 
and  sown  once  and  again.  The 
grass  on  the  wide  expanse  of 
^aseby-field,  so  poached  and  trod- 
den down  scarce  two  short  years 
ago,  has  yielded  one  heavy  crop, 
and  promises  aniin  to  enrich  the 
peasant  with  its  luxurious  produce. 
In  certain  spots  the  sheep  refuse 
to  feed,  so -rank  and  coarse  grows 
the  herbage  where  the  earth  has 
been  fattened  with  the  blood  of  her 
children.  The  shepherd  tending 
his  flocks,  or  the  herid  watching  his 
drowsy  cattle,  scarce  stoops  to 
notice  sword  or  helmet,  pike^head 
or  musket-barrel,  stained  with  rust, 
and  protruding  from  the  surface  of 
the  moor,  sotluckly  are  they  strewn, 
these  implements  of  slaughter  that 
flashed  bravely  in  the  summer  sun 
when  he  shone  on  the  great  battle 
only  the  year  before  last.  I^ay, 
there  are  ghastlier  tokens  than 
these  of  man's  goodly  handiwork 
and  the  devil's  high  festival.  Bones 
of  horse  and  rider  still  lie  bleaching 
on  the  slopes,  and  skulls  of  the 
half-buried  combatants  grin  at  the 
labourer  as  he  passes,  whistling 
cheerfully,  to  his  work.  He  heeds 
them  not.  Why  should  he?  What 
though  you  mouldering  sphere  of 
bone,  with  its  broad  white  teeth 
and  vacant  sockets,  was  once  the 
type  of  manly  beauty  and  divine 
intellect,  was  once  so  fair  and  gkl- 
lant,  with  its  love-locks  flaunting 
under  its  bumbhed  head-piece,  was 
once  tended  so  carefuUy,  and  prized 
to  highly,  and  kissed  ^  fondly 
by  lips  that  are  even  now  perhaps 
writhing  in  their  misery  at  the 
thought  of  the  loved  one  lying 
where  he  fell  on  Naseby-field — 
why  should  the  labourer  care  F  He 
has  his  daily  toil  to  urge,  his  daily 
pittance  to  receive,  his  daily  wants 
to  provide  for.  He  turns  the  skull 
over  with  coarse  raillery  and  a  kick 
from  his  heavy  boot,    A  peasant's 


jest  is  theepitaph  of  him  who  died 
with  his  blood  a-flame  for  victory 
and  renown,  his  heart  beating  high 
with  the  noblest  impulses  of  chi- 
valry and  romance.  What  matter  ? 
Were  he  any  better  lapped  in  lead, 
under  a  marble  monument,  side  by 
side  with  his  knightly  ancestors  in 
the  old  church  at  home,  than  lying 
here  under  the  wide  changing  sky, 
to  rot,  a  nameless  skeleton  on 
Naseby-field? 

Time  takes  no  note  of  human 
life  and  worldly  changes.  The  old 
mower  works  steadily  on,  stroke  by 
stroke,  and  furrow  by  furrow; 
when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the 
ridge  he  pauses  not  to  wipe  the 
toil-drops  from  his  brow,  but  turns 
and  applies  him  to  his  task  un- 
checked and  unwearied,  sparing 
the  shrinking  wild  flower  no  more 
than  the  tall  rank  weed,  and  sweep- 
ing down  all  indiscriminately,  level 
with  the  short  close  sward. 

And  yet  Destroyer  though  he  be, 
he  is  the  great  jRestorer  too— at 
least  in  the  natural  world.  Where 
the  storm  of  civil  war  has  passed 
over  merry  England,  sullying  many 
a  fair  scene  and  blighting  many  a 
happy  homestead,  the  lull  of  even 
one  short  twelvemonth  has  done 
much  to  bring  back  fertility  to  the 
meadow  and  comfort  to  the  hearth. 
Spring  has  thrown  her  fair  green 
mantle  over  the  horrors  of  many  a 
battle-fleld;  and  the  daily  recur- 
ring hopes  and  fears  of  Life  have 
chc&ed  the  pangs  of  sorrow,  and 
dried  the  tears  of  many  a  weep- 
ing mourner.  All  but  the  few 
desolate  ones  that  refuse  to  be 
comforted  by  Time,  trusting,  not 
unwisely,  in  the  sure  consolation  of 
Eternity.  The  months  that  have 
passed  over  since  the  battle  of 
Naseby  have  indeed  been  pregnant 
with  great  events;  but  ever  since 
that  fatal  struggle  the  Boyal  Cause 
has  been  hastening  step  by  step  to 
its  flnal  downfall.    The  name  has 
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flickered  up  in  the  north  and  west 
with  a  fitful  and  delusive  flash,  but 
in  middle  England  a  sombre  and 
melancholy  apathy  seems  to  brood 
over  the  land.  It  is  peace  where 
there  is  no  peace — a  fusion  of  oppo- 
site interesto  into  a  hollow  truce,  a 
stifling  under  the  strong  hand,  of 
discontent  that  rankles  now,  and 
will  burst  into  hatred  hereafter. 

Still  the  Northamptonshire  pea^ 
sant  goes  to  his  work  unstartlea  by 
the  tramp  of  squadrons  or  the  dash 
of  steel — undisturbed  by  the  appre- 
hension that  his  best  team-horse 
may  be  taken  from  him  to  drac  a 
gun,  or  himself  snatched  rudely 
away  from  wife  and  supper  to  act 
as  a  trembling,  guide,  strapped 
behind  some  godless  trooper,  and 
stimulated  to  the  better  exercise  of 
his  local  faculties  by  the  cold  circle 
of  a  pistol-barrel  pressed  ominously 
against  his  temple.  The  traders  of 
Northampton's  goodly  town  can 
ride  abroad  in  security  with  their 
comely  dames  mounted  on  pillions 
or  reclining  in  litters,  without  fear 
of  exposure  to  scurrilous  jests  or 
rude  msolence  from  !Bupert*s  troop- 
ers and  Groring's  '  heU-babes.' 
Although  the  knaves  mourn  the 
decrease  of  the  unnatural  stimulus 
given  to  trade  by  the  war,  and  the 
consequent  waning   of  their  own 

Erofits,  they  cannot  but  congratu- 
ite  themselves  on  the  combination 
of  advantages  offered  to  their  town 
by  the  protection  of  a  strong  Par- 
liamentary government,  ana  the 
return  of  their  own  lawful  Sovereign 
to  their  neighbourhood  at  his  Boyal 
Palace  of  Holmby. 

Yes,  the  old  oak  at  Holmby 
spreads  its  gaunt  arms  aeainovw 
the  plumed  heads  and  rich  dresses 
of  courtly  gallants,  and  puts  forth 
its  fresh  green  leaves  to  rest  the 
aching  eyes  of  a  weary  monarch 
who  will  see  but  one  more  earthly 
spring. 

Charles  is  holding  mimic  state  in 
his  own  fair  palace;  and  although 
he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
prisoner,  the  outward  semblances 
of  royally  are  faithfully  preserved, 
and  uie  pleasant  fiction  still  ad- 
hmed  to^  that  even  in  acts  of  coercion 
and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Commons,  it  is  his  Majesty's 
Parliament  which,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  hk  Majes^j  makes  amnge^ 


ments  for  the  security  of  his 
Majesty's  person;  nay,  actually 
denounces  under  pains  of  treason 
those  who  should  harbour  or  con- 
ceal that  sacred  property,  and,  in 
truth,  sets  a  price  on  his  Majesty's 
head. 

The  game  is  indeed  lost  now. 
After  the  flight  frx>m  Naseby,  when 
camp-followers  and  baggage  and 
all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, even  Charles's  priyate 
cabinet  did  not  escape.  His  letters 
were  made  public  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  sacred  motives  of  a 
bigoted  though  conscientious  nature, 
warped  hj  the  infiuenee  of  an  inju- 
dicious  wife  and  constantly  acted 
on  by  the  opinions  of  selfish  and 
intriguing  statesmen,  were  submit- 
ted to  the  judgment  of  the  English 
people — ^perhaps  of  all  people  in  the 
world  the  least  disposed  to  make 
allowances  for  motives,  and  the 
most  prone  to  decide  entirely  from 
results.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  a  defeat  even  as  that 
of  Naseby  ioflicted  so  deadly  a  blow 
on  the  Boyal  Cause  as  the  publica- 
tion of  these  papers.  It  never  again 
held  up  its  head  till  the  atonement 
had  been  made  in  a  king's  blood. 
Meantime,  disaster  after  disaster 
marked  its  decline  and  fall.  Bridge- 
water  surrendered  to  Fairfax  with- 
out a  blow.  Even  Eupert  counselled 
peace ;  and  as  though  the  very  coun- 
sel had  unmannedliim,  lost  Bristol 
at  the  first  assault  At  Eowten 
Heath,  the  Sing  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,  and  saw  his  favourite 
cousin,  the  gallant  Earl  of  Lich- 
field, struck  down  by  his  very  side. 
Then  came  misunderstandings  and 
heartburnings ;  even  faithfm  Eu- 
pert made  terms  for  himself  to 
abandon  the  sinking  ship,  though 
he  returned  in  compunction  to  throw 
himself  at  the  royal  feet  and  de- 
mand forgiveness  for  his  derelicticm. 
Monmoum  and  Hereford,  Wales 
and  all  the  north-country ,  were  lost ; 
Chester,  IS^ewark,  and  Belvoir  be- 
sieged; Glamorgan's  treaty  witii 
the  Irish  Catholics  discovered,  and 
that  faithful  scapegoat  bearing  his 
imprisonmoit  and  attainder  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason  with  loyvl 
resignation.  &Lllant  old  Astiey,  the 
last  remaining  prop,  wiui^beaten  and 
takenprisoner  at  8tow*in-the- Wold, 
and  Chades  was  compeUed  to  make 
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preparations  to  deliyer  himself  up 
to  tbe  yictorions  Parliament. 

Then  came  the  negotiations  with 
the  Scottish  people,  conducted 
throueh  the  intervention  of  the 
Ercau3i  agent,  Montreoil ;  the  con- 
fleqnent  escape  of  the  King  and 
Lead  Ashbomham  from  Oxford,  and 
their  arrival  at  the  quarters  of  the 
Scottish  army — an  arm j  that,  to 
their  eternal  disgrace,  fairly  and 
literally  sold  the  person  of  their 
Sovereign  for  the  amount  of  arrears 
of  pay  due  to  them.  Four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  thus  esta- 
blished to  be  the  market  yalue  of 
an  English  monarch's  head.  Some 
of  the  grim  old  northern  Covenan- 
ters hugged  themselves  over  their 
bargain,  whilst  the  Independent 
party  south  of  the  Border  doubtless 
esteemed  Charles  Stuart  very  dear 
at  tile  money.  Nevertheless,  the  sale 
was  oondiu<led,and  the  King,  acoom- 
puiied  by  certain  Parliamentary 
Commissioners,  journeyed  in  royal 
state,  though  de  facto  a  prisoner,  to 
take  up  his  temporary  residence  in 
Holmby  House. 

With  politic  clemency  the  Par- 
liament had  granted  the  most 
liberal  terms  of  amnesty  and  for- 
^veness  to  the  vanquished  Eoyal- 
ists.  lives  were  spared,  estates 
rarely  sequestered,  and  but  few 
fines  imposed  on  the  '  Malignaats,' 
who  indeed  had  by  this  time  little 
ready  money  left.  The^  adherents 
of  Charles  Edward  suffered  far  more 
severely  from  the  tender  m^cies  of 
the  House  of  Hanover  than  did  the 
Cavaliers  of  the  most  unfortunate 
of  his  unfortunate  line  at  the  hands 
of  the  stem  Parliamentarians 
whom  they  had  encountered  on  so 
many  battle-fields.  The  adviser  of 
the  ruling  parly  was  as  -subtle  a 
politician  as  he  was  a  skilful  soldier, 
and  Cromwell  possessed  not  only 
the  daring  intellect  that  can  seize  a 
Crown,  but  the  consistent  wisdom 
which  keeps  it  firm  on  the  head. 

Far  and  near  the  inhabitants 
of  Northamptonshire  fiocked  to 
Hc^by  to  pay  their  respects  to 
their  Sovereign.  Peasants  cheered 
him  as  he  walked  or  rode  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  palace. 
Honest  yeomen  and  sturdy  farmers, 
who  haa  ridden  not  so  long  ago  in 
<  buff  and  bandoliers'  to  tne  sound 
of    his   trumpets,   sent    in    their 


humble  offerings  of  rural  produce  to 
his  household ;  and  the  gentry, 
flaunting  in  as  much  state  as  their 
reduced  circumstances  would  allow, 
crowded  in  their  coaches  and  on 
horseback  to  pay  their  last  tribute 
of  loyalty  to  a  monarch  in  whose 
cause  many  of  them  had  sacrificed 
all  they  loved  best  on  earth. 

What  was  the  charm  about  these 
Stuarts  that  men  would  thus  pour  . 
out  before  them  their  treasure  as 
readily  as  their  blood,  would  offer 
up  to  them  their  liberties  as  un- 
grud^n^ly  as  their  lives  F  Is  it  a 
peculiarity  in  their  race  that  has 
thus  served  them  P  or  is  it  simply 
the  fact  of  their  misfortunes? 
simply  that  they  have  been  the 
only  fiunily  who  have  found  it 
necessary  to  draw  upon  the  loyaliy 
of  the  English  people,  whose  dram 
that  peo^e  have  never  suffered  to 
bedisnonouredP  Let  the  materialist 
scoff  as  he  will,  this  same  loyalty, 
like  many  another  abstract  senti- 
ment, is  a  glorloos  quality,  and  has 
originated  some  of  the  noblest 
deeds  which  human  nature  can 
boast. 

'I  never  thought  to  see  him 
again,'  soliloquized  Sir  Giles  Al- 
lonby,  as  he  reined  in  the  well- 
broke  sorrel,  and  looked  back  at  a 
huge  swin^g  vehicle,  splashing 
and  limibenng  throu^^h  Brampton, 
ford.  'Never  again!  at  least 
in  courtly  state  like  this.  How 
pleased  tnose  foolish  wenches  will 
DO  too.  Oh,  if  it  be  only  not  too 
good  to  last  r 

Sir  Giles  sits  in  the  saddle  gal- 
lantly enough  still,  but  the  defeat 
on  Naseby-field,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  accompanying  hard  knocks  and 
subseouent  reverses,  has  aged  tiie 
bold  Cavalier  sadly.  The  blue  eye 
is  dim  now,  the  nmrows  deep  and 
numerous  on  his  sunken  face,  and 
the  hand  on  which  Diamond  is  still 
encouraged  to  perch  trembles  till 
her  bells  and  jesses  riuff  and  jingle 
again.  Nevertheless  he  loves  a 
hawk,  a  hound,  and  a  horse  as 
dearly  as  of  old; — ^norwas  Hum- 
phrey's sorrel  ever  better  taken  care 
of  than  in  the  stable  at  Boughton, 
where  he  is  fed  and  littered  by  his 
former  attendant,  Hugh  Dymocke, 
and  regaled  with  many  a  choice 
morsel  by  two  indulgent  ladies, 
each  of  whom  pays  her  visit  to  his 
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stable  at  an  hour  when  her  friend 
is  otherwise  engaged. 

They  have  not  forgotten  his  mas- 
ter, though  they  rarely  speak  of 
him  now.  He  has  been  long  absent 
in  France  and  elsewhere ;  no  tid- 
^ings  have  reached  them  for  many  a 
weary  month.  He  has  done  his 
doty  nobly  by  the  Queen,  that  is 
all  they  know,  and  that  is  surely 
enough.  Grace  is  satisfied,  and  so 
ought  the  lo^ral  Mary  to  be,  and  so 
she  affirms  with  unnecessary  energy 
she  is ;  yet  her  cheek  looks  a  shade 
paler,  her  manner  is  a  thought  less 
stately  and  more  restless  than  her 
wont. 

The  two  ladies  are  decked  out  in 
the  utmost  splendour  of  Court  dress, 
and  roomy  as  is  the  interior  of  the 
old  coach,  they  occupy  the  whole  of 
it.  Notwithstanding  its  four  horses 
driven  in  hand, with  a  postilion  and 
pair  in  front  of  these,  they  make 
but  a  slow  five  miles  an  hour,  for 
the  roads  even  in  summer  are  rough 
and  treacherous;  while  divers 
sturdy  serving-men,  armed  to  the 
teeth— of  whom  our  friend  Hugh  is 
not  the  least  prominent— cling  to 
the  outside  of  the  vehicle.  They 
are  about  to  pay  a  visit  of  state  to 
their  sovereign,  and  should  be  over- 
loaded accordingly. 

Two  handsomer  speciniens  of 
English  beauty  were  hard  to  be  met 
with  than  the  fair  inmates  of  the 
coach.  Grace,  rejoicing  in  the  elas- 
ticity of  youth,  has  recovered  her 
health  and  spirits.  She  has  got  her 
father  safe  back  from  the  wars,  and 
this  is  a  wonderful  cordial  to  poor 
Gracey.  Moreover,  she  is  at  that 
period  of  life  when  every  year  adds 
fresh  charms  to  the  development  of 
womanhood ;  and  the  long  months 
that  with  their  attendant  anxieties 
have  tarnished  ever  so  little  the 
freshness  of  her  companion's  beauty, 
have  but  rounded  the  lines  of 
Grace's  bewitching  form,  deepened 
the  colour  on  her  cheek,  and  bright- 
ened the  lustre  of  her  eye. 

The  dress  she  wears,  much  like 
the  Court  costume  of  the  present 
day,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  her 
charms.  For  a  description  of  this 
voluminous  fabric  of  lace,  brocade, 
tulle,  transparency,  and  other  dan- 
gerous materials,  we  must  refer  our 
reader  to  the  columns  of  that  daily 
organ  of  fashionable  life  which  de- 


scribes in  glowing  colours, and  accu- 
rate detail  the  costly  armour  deco- 
rating our  enslavers  at  any  of  her 
Gracious  Majesty's  drawing-rooms. 
If  a  gentleman,  let  him  peruse  the 
inventory  therein  set.  forth  of  the 
articles  of  clothing  worn  on  such 
high  festival  by  the  prettiest  woman 
of  his  acquaintance ;  if  a  lady,  by 
the  rival  for  whom  she  entertains 
the  most  cordial  aversion  (probably 
it  may  be  the  same  individual  in 
both  cases),  and  let  each  profit  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mary  contemplates  her  friend, 
and  wonders  in  her  own  heart  how 
any  man  can  resist  the  attractions 
of  that  beautiful  young  face.  To 
do  her  justice,  the  element  of 
.jealousy  lies  deep  below  the  surface 
in  Mistress  Cave's  character.  Like 
many  a  woman  of  strong  intellect, 
high  courage,  and  a  somewhat  mas- 
culine turn  of  thought  and  ideas 
(an  organization  that  is  apt  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  utmost  wo- 
manly gentleness  of  bearing  and  re- 
finement of  manner),  she  is  above 
the  petty  feelings  and  little  weak- 
nesses that  disfigiu*e*  the  gene- 
rality of  her  sex.  She  can  and  does 
admire  beauty  in  another  without 
envy  or  detraction.  She  does  not 
at  first  sight  set  down  to  the  worst 
of  motives  every  word  and  action  of 
an  attractive  sister;  nay,  she  can 
even  pardon  that  sister  freely  for 
winning  the  admiration  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  Conscious  of  her  own 
worth,  and  proud  it  may  be  in  her 
secret  heart  to  know  of  a  certain 
shrine  or  so  where  that  worth  is 
worshipped  as  it  deserves,  she  can 
afiord  to  see  another  win  her  share 
of  incense  without  grudging  or  dis- 
content. In  the  abstract  she  is  not 
of  a  jealous  disposition.  Individu- 
ally, as  she  is  never  likely  to  have 
cause,  God  forbid  she  should  ever 
become  so !  Such  a  passion  in  such 
a  nature  would  work  a  wreck  over 
which  devils  might  smile  in.  tri- 
umph, and  angels  weep  for  very 
shame. 

Despite  the  jolting  of  the  coach, 
it  would  be  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  an  unbroken  silence  is  pre- 
served between  the  two.  Far  from 
it.  They  talk  incessantly,  and  laugh 
merrily  enough  at  intervals.  What- 
ever may  be  the  subject  lying 
deepest  at  their  hearts — whatever 
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Lopes  or  fears,  secrets  or  intri^es, 
private  or  political,  may  be  nestling 
in  those  sanctuaries,  we  are  bound 
to  confess  that  their  dialogue  is 
frivolous  as  the  veriest  woman- 
hating  philosopher  could  imagine. 
It  turns  upon  dress,  ribbons,  courtly 
forms,  ana  such  trivial  topics.  Even 
now,  as  they  jingle  down  into  the 
ford,  though  each  is  thinking  of  a 
certain  return  from  hawking  that 
took  place  at  this  very  spot  some 
few  years  ago,  and  the  consequent 
introduction  of  a  young  Cavalier 
officer,  who  has  since  occupied  a 
large  share  of  each  lady's  thoughts, 
neither  reverts  by  word  or  sign  to 
the  reminiscence ;  and  to  judge  by 
their  conversation  and  demeanour, 
it  would  be  supposed  that  neither  of 
those  fair  heads  contained  an  anxiety 
or  an  idea  beyond  the  preservation 
of  their  curls  and  dresses  from  that 
imtidy  state  which  is  termed 
'rumpled'  in  the  expressive  Ian* 
guage  of  tho  female  vocabulary. 

•I  wish  they  would  mend  the 
bridge,'  observed  Grace,  as  a  tre- 
mendous jolt  over  a  stone  under 
water  brought  a  ludicrous  expres- 
sion of  dismay  to  her  pretty  features ; 
'  father  says  it's  not  safe  for  a  coach 
since  the  parapet  tumbled  down; 
but  they  will  surely  repair  it  now 
the  King's  come.' 

*  I  wish  they  would,  indeed !'  as- 
sented Mary;  'it's  hardly  fit  for 
horse-folk  now,  and  Bayard  and  I 
have  many  a  quarrel  about  going 
so  near  the  edge.  It's  wide  enough 
for  a  coach  too,'  she  added, '  and  I 
dread  the  water  coming  in  every 
time  we  go  through  this  treacherous 
ford.  Of  all  days  in  my  life,  I 
wouldn't  have  a  fold  out  of  place 
to-day»  Grace.  I  should  like  to 
make  mj  courtesy  to  him  in  his  re- 
versea  with  more  ceremony  than  I 
ever  did  at  White' 

The  word  was  never  finished. 
Another  jolt,  accompanied  by  much 
splashing,  struggling,  and  a  volley 
of  expletives  from  Sir  Giles,  who 
had  turned  his  horse  back  into  the 
water,  and  was  swearing  lustily  by 
the  carriage  window,  interrupted 
the  speaker,  and  announced  that 
some  catastrophe  had  taken  place. 

It  was  even  so.  A  spring  had 
^ven  way  in  the  ford,  ana  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  further-  bank  it  was 
moreover  discovered  that  an  axle 
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was  iniured  so  much  as  to  necessi- 
tate a  halt  for  the. repair  of  dainages. 
Sir  Giles  dismounted,  the  ladies 
alighted;  and  Dymocke,  who  was 
provided  with  the  necessary  tools— 
without  which  indeed  none  ever 
dreamed  of  travelling-— commenced 
his  operations ;  the  party,  congra* 
tulatiog  themselves  on  the  fine 
summer's  day  which,  notwithstand- 
ing their  Court  dresses,  made  half 
an  hour's  lounge  in  the  pleasant 
meadows  not  even  an  inconvenience. 
In  the  seventeenth  centurj  such 
trifling  mishaps  were  the  daily  con- 
comitants of  a  morning's  drive. 

*  Woa,  my  man  !*  said  Sir  Giles* 
who  was  holding  the  sorrel  by  the 
bridle,  whilst  Mary  patted  and 
smoothed  his  glossy  neck,  and  Grace 
gathered  a  posy  of  wildflowers  by 
the  river's  brim.  The  horse  erected 
his  ears,  snorted  and  neighed  loudly, 
fidgeting,  moreover,  despite  of 
Mary's  caresses  and  Sir  Giles's  im* 
patient  jerks,  and  describing  cirdea 
round  tne  pair,  as  if  he  would  fain 
break  from  his  restraint  and  gallop 
ofi". 

'  The  devil's  in  the  beast !'  quoth 
Sir  Giles,  testily,  as  a  shabbily- 
dressed  man  with  a  rod  and  line, 
apparently  intent  upon  his  angling, 
moved  slowly  down  the  river  bank 
to  where  they  stood,  and  the  horse 
whinnied  and  pawed,  and  became 
more  uneasy  every  moment. 

The  fisherman  was  clad  in  a 
worn-out  suit  of  coarse  brown  stuff, 
his  hat  was  slouched  cdmpletely 
over  his  eyes;  the  upper  part  of 
his  face — all  that  could  be  seen, 
however — was  deadly  pale ;  and  the 
unsteadiness  of  his  hand  imparted  a 
tremulous  motion  to  his  angle, 
which  seemed  either  the  result  of 
inward  agitation  or  the  triumph  of 
manual  art. 

Sir  Giles  was  a  brother  of  the 
craft — as  indeed  in  what  depart- 
ment of  field-sports  had  the  old 
Cavalier  not  taken  his  degree  P  Of 
course  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  angler  despite  the  restless- 
ness of  his  charge. 

*  What  sport,  master?*  quoth  Sir 
Giles  in  his  cheery,  boisterous 
tones ;  '  methinks  the  sun  is  some- 
what too  bright  for  your  fishing  to- 
day, and  indeed  the  weight  of  your 
basket  will  scarce  trouble  you  much 
if  you  have  not  better  luck  after 
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your  morning's  draoffht.  Zounds, 
man!  have  yon  caught  never  a  fiah 
ainoe  daybreak?' 

The  basket,  as  Sir  Qiles  could 
see,  was  indeed  open  and — empty ! 

Thus  adjured  the  fisherman  halted 
within  ten  naces  of  the  knight,  but 
apparently  ne  was  so  intent  on  his 
occupation  that  he  could  not  apare 
breath  for  a  reply.  He  spoke  nerer 
a  word,  and  tne  sorxvl  was  more 
troublesome  than  ever. 

Sir  Giles's  wrath  began  to  rise. 

'  The  insolent  Eoundnead  knave  I' 
muttered  the  old  Cavalier;  'shall 
he  not  answer  when  a  gentleman 
aoeosts  him  thus  civilly  P  Let  me 
alone,  Mistress  Mary;  Iwillondicel 
the  soul  out  of  him,  and  fling  nun 
into  the  river  afterwards,  sweet* 
beart,  as  sure  as  he  stands  there  I' 

Mary  suggested  that  the  uoor 
man  might  perhaps  be  really  deaf, 
and  succeeaed  in  pacifying  her 
companion;  whilst  the  angler, 
alouehing  his  hat  more  than  ever 
over  his  face,  fished  on,  apparently 
quite  unconscious  of  their  presence. 

Sir  Giles  and  the  sorrel — the 
latter  most  unwillingly — strdled  off 
towards  the  coach,  and  Mary  re- 
mained watching  the  fisherman's 
movements  with  a  sort  of  dreamy 
satisfaction;  she  had  become  suIh 
jeot  to  these  idle  absent  fits  of  late, 
and  something  about  this  man's 
coarsely-olad  figure  seemed  to  em- 
bark her  thou^ts  upon  a  tide  of 
Ceasing  associations  that  carried 
»r  far,  far  back  into  the  past. 

Psha!  this  dreaming  is  a  per-, 
nieious  habit,  and  must  be  broKeu 
through.  She  would  accost  the 
fisherman  and  ascertain  if  he  re- 
mained as  deaf  to  a  lady's  voice  as 
he  had  been  to  that  of  old  Sir  Giles. 
Just  then,  however,  Grace  called  to 
her  to  say  the  carriage  was  ready, 
and  Mary  with  a  heavy  sigh  turned 
slowly  to  depart. 

The  fisherman's  line  trembled  as 
though  a  hundred  perches  w^e 
tugging  st  it  from  the  depths  of  the 
sluggish  Nene.  He  watcned  her  re- 
treating figure,  but  never  moved 
from  his  position.  She  reached  her 
party,  and  they  mounted  once  more 
into  the  coach,  compressing  as  much 
aa  possible  their  spreading  dresses 
to  make  room  for  Sir  Giles,  who  was 
«asily  fatigued  now,  and  who  handed 
over  the  still  refractory   sorrel  to 


tbe  care  of  Dvmocke,  and  proceeded 
to  p^orm  the  rest  of  the  journey 
on  wheels. 

As  the  coacb  lumbered  heavily 
away,  it  passed  the  very  spot  where 
the  angler  still  stood  intent  on  his 
fishing.  Both  ladies  glanced  at  his 
ill-dressed  form  aa  they  drove  by,^ 
and  watched  long  afterwarda  from 
opposite  windows  the  unusual  pro- 
a^edum  of  the  sorrel,  who,  instead 
of  sufiSring  Dyinocke  to  mount  him 
quietly  aa  was  his  wont,  broke  com* 
pletely  awa^  from  that  attendantr 
and  after  a  nolic  round  the  meadow 
trotted  quietly  up  to  the  atranger*. 
and  proceeded  to  rub  his  head 
af^inst  the  brown  jeridn  with  a 
violence  that  threatened  to  push  its 
wearer  bodily  into  the  water. 

The  last  the  ladies  saw  as  ther 
ascended  the  hill  towards  the  small 
hamlet  of  Chapel-Brampton  wa» 
their  serving-man  in  close  con- 
versation with  the  angler  whom 
they  had  erroneously  infenred  to  be 
deaf.  Though  it  must  have  struck 
each  of  them  as  a  strange  circum* 
stance,  it  is  remarkable  that  neither 
expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  a  silence  broken  only  by  the 
snores  of  Sir  Giles,  who  always  went 
to  sleep  in  a  carriage,  reigned  be- 
tween them  for  at  least  two  miles. 
At  the  termination  of  that  distJinee 
however,GTaoe,rousing  herself  from 
a  fit  of  abstraction,  addressed  her 
no  less  absent  companion:  'Did 
vou  notioe  that  fisherman's  dieoa,. 
MaryF'  was  her  innocent  and  a^ 
propriate  observation.  'Shabbraait 
was,  he  had  got  a  knot  of  faded  piiJc 
ribbon  under  his  doublet.  I  saw  it 
quite  plain  when  he  lifted  hia  arm  to 
throw  his  line.  Wasn't  it  strange  P"^ 

Mary  grew  as  white  aa  the  laced 
handkerchief  in  her  hand,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  blood  f<»sook  her 
cheeks  her  companion  flushed  to  the 
very  temples.  Each  turned  to  her 
-  own  winaow  and  her  own  thou|[bta^ 
once  more.  Despite  the  ioltuig^ 
Sir  Giles  slept  on.  Dymocke,  too, 
overtook  the  carnage ;  but  it  would 
have  been  indeed  hopeless  to  quea* 
tion  that  functionary,  whose  gravity 
and  reserve  became  deeper  day  by- 
day,  and  who,  since  his  interview 
with  the  King  the  night  before 
Kaseby,  was  never  known  to  unbend 
even  under  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  potations. 
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Sip  Giles  snored  comfortably  on, 
and  thus,  without  another  word 
being  exchanged,  the  Eoyalists  ar- 
rived to  pay  their  respects  to  their 
unhappy  sovereign  under  the  shel- 
tering roof  of  Holmby  House. 


chaptbb  xxvn. 

HOLUBT  HOUS£. 

On  the  fairest  site  perhans  in  the 
whole  fair  county  of  Kortnampton 
stand  to  this  day  the  outward  walls, 
the  lofty  gates,  and  an  inconsider- 
able  remnant  of  what  was  once  the 
goodly  edifice  of  Holmby  House. 
The  slope  of  the  ground  which  de- 
clines mmi  it  on  all  sides,  offers  a 
successicm  of  the  richest  and  most 
pastoral  views  which  this  rich  and 
pastoral  countrjr  can  afford.  Like 
the  rolling  prairie  of  the  Far  West, 
valley  afwr  valley  of  sunny  mea- 
dows, dotted  witn  oak  and  elm 
and  other  noble  trees,  undulates  in 
ceaseless  variety  far  as  the  eye 
ean  reach;  but  unlike  the  bound- 
less prairie,  deep  dark  copses  and 
thick  luxuriant  hedgerows,  bright 
and  fragrant  with  linldflowers  and 
astir  with  the  glad  song  of  birds, 
diversify  the  foreground  and  blend 
the  distance  into  a  mass  of  wood- 
land beauty  that  gladdens  alike  the 
fiistidious  eye  of  the  artist  and  the 
stolid  gaze  of  the  clown.  In  June 
it  is  a  dream  of  Fairyland  to  wan- 
der along  that  crested  eminence^ 
and  turn  from  the  ruins  of  those 
tall  old  gateways  cutting  their  seg* 
ments  of  blue  out  of  the  deep  sum- 
mer sky,  or  from  the  fii(Ncering 
masses  of  still  tender  leaves  upon 
the  lofty  oaks,  yellowing  in  the  floods 
of  golden  light  that  stream  through 
thenetworkof  theirtangled  branches, 
every  tree  to  the  up-gazing  eye  a 
study  of  forest  scenery  in  itself,  and 
so  to  glance  earthwurd  at  the  fair 
expanse  of  homely  beauty  stretch- 
ing away  from  one's  very  feet. 
Down  in  the  nearest  valley,  massed 
like  a  solid  square  of  Titan  warriors, 
and  scattered  like  advanced  cham- 
pions from  the  gigantic  array  pro- 
rasely  up  the  opposite  slope,  the 
buge  old  oaks  oi  Althorpe  quiver 
in  the  summer  haze,  backed  by 
the  thickly  wooded  hills  that 
melt  in  softened  outlines  into  the 
aouthern  sky.    The  fresh  light  green 


of  the  distant  larches  blooming  on 
far  Harlestone  Heath,  is  relieved  by 
the  dark  belt  of  firs  that  draws  a 
thin  black  line  against  the  horizon. 
A  light  cloud  of  smoke  floats  above 
the  spot  where  lies  fair  Northampton 
town,  but  the  intervening  trees  and 
hedgerows  are  so  clothed  in  foliafi^e 
that  scarce  a  building  can  be  dis-^ 
oemed,  though  the  tsdl  sharp  spire 
of  Kingsthorpe  pierces  upward  mto 
the  sky.  To  the  west,  a  confusion 
of  wooded  knolls  and  distant  copses 
are  bathed  in  the  vapoury  haze  of 
the  declining  sun,  and  you  rest  your 
dazzled  eyes,  swimming  with  so 
much  beauty,  and  stoop  to  gather 
the  wildflower  at  your  feet.  Ah, 
'tis  a  pleasant  season,  that  same 
merry  month  of  June!  Then  in 
Decembei^^who  doth  not  know  and 
appreciate  the  merits  of  December 
at  such  a  spot  as  Holmby  P  Of  all 
climates  upon  earth,  it  is  well  known 
that  none  can  produce  the  equal  (^ 
a  soft  mild  English  winter's  day, 
and  such  a  day  at  Holmby  is  worth 
living  for  through  the  gales  of  blus- 
tering October  and  the  fogs  of  sad 
November,  with  its  depressing  at- 
mosphere and  continuous  druzle. 
Aye,  these  are  rare  pastures  to 
breathe  a  goodly  steed,  and  there 
are  fences  too  hereabouts  that  will 
proye  his  courage  and  your  own! 
^t  enough  of  this.  Is  not  North- 
amptonslure  the  very  homestead  of 
horse  and  hound,  and  Pytohley  but 
a  synonym  of  Paradise  for  all  who 
delight  therein  P 

IiOTd  Chancellor  Hatton — hewhose 
skilful  performances  in  the  dance  so 
charmea  our  Boyal  Elizabeth,  and 
whose  'shoestrings  green,'  'whose 
bushy  beard  and  satin  doublet' 
Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England'* 

Qaeeo, 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not 

trouble  it — 
seems  to  have  been  a  nobleman  of 
undoubted  taste  in  architecture  aa 
well  as  a  thorough  master  of  the 
Terpsichoreanart.  At  a  sufficiently 
mature  age  he  built  the  fair  paUoe 
which  was  destined  hereafter  fox  the 
residence  of  a  king,  to  be,  as  he 
coxcombically  expressed  it,  'the 
last  and  greatest  monument  of  his 
youth.'  Its  exterior  was  accord- 
ingly decorated  with  all  the  quaint 
ins  and  outs,  mullioned  windows, 
superfluity  of  chimneys,  and  ela* 
t2 
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borate  ornaments  which  distinguish 
the  '  earlier  and  lesser  monuments ' 
of  the  agile  Lord  Keeper.    A  huge 
stone  gateway,  with  the  Hatton  arms 
carved  on  a  shield  above  their  heads, 
admitted  our  coach  and  its  occupants 
into  a  large  court-yard,  arouna  two 
sides  of  which  extended  the  state 
and  reception-rooms  of  the  palace. 
This  court  itself  was  now  filled  with 
officers  of  the  King's  household  and 
other  personal  retainers  of  a  peace*- 
ful  character ;  Ihere  were  even  a  few 
goodly  beef-eaters,  but  no  clash  of 
swords  nor  waving  of  standards ; 
none  of  the  gallant  troop  of  Life 
Guards  that  seemed  so  appropriate 
to  the  vicinity  of  a  sovereign.  Alas, 
how  many  of  them  were  sleeping 
where  they  fell,  a  couple  of  leases 
away  yonder,  where  the  flat  skyline 
of  Naseby-field  bounds  the  horizon 
to  the  north.    Not  even  a  blast  of 
trumpets  or  a  roll  of  kettledrums 
aroused  Sir  Giles  from  his  slumbers, 
and  Grace  was  forced  to  wake  him 
with  a  merry  jest  anent  his  drowsi- 
ness as  they  lumbered  in  beneath 
the  archway,  and  sent  their  names 
on  from  one   official   to  another, 
waiting  patiently  for  their  turn  to 
alight,  inasmuch  as  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  a  court  were  the  more 
scrupulously  observed  the  more  the 
fortunes  of  the  monarch  were  on  the 
wane,  and  an  old  family  coach  of 
another  country  grandee  was  imme^ 
diately  before  them.     The  disem- 
barkation of  these  honest  courtiers 
was  a  matter  of  time  and  trouble. 
Loyalty  and  valour  had  deprived 
them  of  their  coach-horses,  six  of 
which  had  failed  to  save  one  of  the 
King's    guns    in    the   flight    from 
Naseby,  and  four  huge  unwieldy 
animaLB  from  the  plough  had  been 
substituted  for  the  team  of  Flanders 
mares  with  their  long  plaited  tails 
and  their  slow  but  showy  action. 
One  of  these  agricultural  animals, 
a  colt,  who  seemed  to  feel   that 
neither  by  birth  nor  appearance  was 
he  entitled  to  the  position  he  now 
occupied,  could  in  no  wise  be  induced 
to  face    the   glories  of  the  royal 
serving-men  who  crowded  round  the 
door  of  reception.     In  vain    the 
coachman  flogged,  the  grooms  and 
running-footmen  kicked  and  jerked 
at    the    bridle,    the    ladies    inside 
screamed,  and  the  Cavalier  in  charge 
oi  them  swore  a  volley  of  the  deepest 


Soyalist  oaths,  the  colt  was  very 
refractory,  and  pending  his  reduce 
tion,  Sir  Giles  had  ample  time  to 
look  around  him  at  the  walls  he 
knew  so  well,  and  reflect  how  un- 
altered they  were  when  everything 
else  was  so  changed. 

Many  a  cup  had  he  emptied  here 
with  gentle  King  Jamie,  who  to  his 
natural  inefficiency  and  stupidity 
added  the  disgusting  tendencies  of  a 
sot.  Man^  a  jest  had  he  exchanged 
with  Archie  iomstrong,  the  King's 
fool — ^like  others  of  his  profession, 
not  half  such  a  fool  as  his  master. 
Many  a  rousing  night  had  he  passed 
in  yonder  turret,  ixliere  was  the  little 
round  chamber  termed  the  King's 
Closet,  and  many  a  fair  morn  Imd 
he  ridden  out  through  this  very 
gateway  to  hunt  the  stag  on  the 
nioorlands  by  Haddon,  or  the  wild 
hills  of  Ashby,  far  away  with  hound 
and  horn  to  Fawsley's  sheltering 
coverts,  or  the  deep  woodland  of 
distant  Castle-Dykes.  Aye,  'twas 
the  very  morrow  of  the  aay  when 
Grace's  mother  had  made  him  a 
certain  confession  and  a  certain 
promise,  that  he  saw  th^  finest  nm 
it  was  ever  his  lot  to  enjoy  with  an 
outlying  deer  that  had  escaped  from 
this  very  park,  and  though  he  killed 
his  best  horse  in  the  chase,  it  was 
the  happiest  day  in  his  life.  He 
looked  at  Gracey,  and  the  old  man's 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  Sir  Giles 
was  getting  a  good  deal  broke  now* 
so  his  neighbours  said. 

The  country  grandees  are  dis* 
embarked  at  last.  The  succeeding 
coach  lumbers  heavil^r  up  to  the 
palace-door,  and  as  their  names  are 
passed  from  official  to  official.  Sir 
Giles  and  his  two  ladies  stand  once 
more  under  the  roof  of  their  sove- 
reign, who,  despite  all  his  reverses, 
still  holds  royal  state  and  semblance 
in  his  own  court.  They  like  to  think 
so  and  to  deceive  themselves  and 
him,  if  only  for  an  hour. 

As  far  as  actual  luxury  or  pleasure 
was  concerned,  Charles's  daily  habits* 
wherever  he  was,  partook  of  a  suffi- 
ciently self-denying  and  ascetic  cha- 
racter to  make  his  enforced  residence 
at  Holmby  no  more  secluded  than 
had  been  his  life  in  the  full  flush  of 
his  early  prosperity  at  Whitehall. 
The  King  was  always,  even  in  hia 
youthful  days,  of  a  remarkably  stu- 
dious turn  of  mind,  regular  in  hia 
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habits,  and  pimcfcilious  of  all  such 
small  obseryances  on  the  part  of  his 
household  as  preserved  that  regu- 
larity in  its  most  unbroken  course. 
The  hoiirs  of  devotion,  of  study,  of 
state,  of  exercise,  and  of  eating,  were 
strictly  portioned  out  to  the  veiy 
minute,  and  this  arrangement  of  his 
time  enabled  the  monarch,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  busiest  and  most 
pressing  avocations,  to  devote  his 
leisure  to  those  classical  studies  of 
which  he  was  so  fond.  From  his 
warlike  ancestors — ^who  indeed  had 
been  used  to  keep  their  crown  with 
the  strong  hand,  and  who,  thanks 
to  Armstrongs  and  Elliotts  on  the 
border,  not  to  mention  a  refractory 
Douglas  or  two  nearer  home,  never 
left  oif  their  mail  and  plate,  or  forgot 
to  close  steel  gauntlet  on  ashen  spear 
for  many  months  together — he  had 
inherited  a  certain  muscular  energy 
of  body  and  vigour  of  constitution 
which  he  strove  to  retain  by  the 
regular  observance  of  daily  exercise. 
*  K  is  wdl  worth  our  observation,* 
says  his  faithful  chronicler,  worthy 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  'that  in  all  the 
time  of  his  Majesty's  restraint  and 
solitude  he  was  never  sick,  nor  took 
anything  to  prevent  sickness,  nor 
had  need  of  a  physician,  which, 
under  God,  is  attributed  to  his  quiet 
disposition  and  unparalleled  patience, 
to  nis  exercise  (when  at  home  walk* 
ing  in  the  gallery  and  privy  garden, 
and  other  recreations  when  abroad), 
to  his  abstemiousness  at  meat,  eat- 
ing but  of  few  dishes,  and,  as  he  used 
to  say,  agreeable  to  his  exercise, 
drinking  but  twice  every  dinner  and 
supper,  once  of  beer  and  once  of 
wine  and  water  mixed,  only  after 
fish  a  glass  of  French  wine ;  the 
beverage  he  himself  mixed  at  the 
cupboard,  so  he  would  have  it.  He 
very  seldom  ate  and  drank  before 
dinner,  nor  between  meals.' 

•Thus  did  the  captive  monarch 
keep  himself,  so  to  speak,  in  train- 
ing, both  of  body  and  mind,  for 
whatever  exercises  either  of  effort 
or  endurance  might  be  required  of 
him  ;  and  thus  perhaps  rendered 
more  tolerable  tnat  period  of  re- 
straint and  surveillance  which  is  so 
ealculated  to  enervate  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  to  resist  the  effects  ot  which 
requires  perhaps  a  combination  of 
Booler   qualities  than  to   conquer 


armies  and  subjugate  empires  with 
the  strong  hand. 

But  the  Stuart,  though  in  reality 
worsted,  conauered,  and  in  wara, 
was  permittedt  to  enjoy  all  the  out- 
ward semblance  of  royalty  i  was 
served  with  all  the  strict  obser- 
vances and  ceremonious  etiquette 
due  to  a  sovereign.  He  had  a 
household,  too,  and  a  Court,  though 
neither  were  of  his  own  choosing ; 
and  Court  and  household  vied  with 
each  other  in  respectful  deference 
to  their  charge.  Tne  Parliamentary 
Commission,  stated,  in  the  document 
which  ^ave  them  their  authority, 
to  be  his  Majesty's  Ijoyal  subjects, 
was  composed,  partially  at  least,  of 
nobleifien  and  gentlemen  who  were 
not  personally  obnoxious  tt)  their 
Sovereign,  and  who  had  for  lon^ 
supported  him  in  his  claims,  tiu 
their  better  judgment  convinced 
them  those  claims  were  unconsti*^ 
tutional  and  subversive  of  real 
liberty.  The  Earls  of  Pembroke, 
of  Denbigh,  and  Lord  Montague, 
were  no  violent  Eoundheads ;  whilst 
of  the  inferior  members  who  repre- 
sented the  Lower  House,  Major- 
General  Browne  was  an  especial 
favourite  with  the  King;  and  Sir 
James  Harrington  came  of  a  family 
on  whose  loyalty  the  slightest  im« 
putation  had  never  hitherto  been 
cast. 

It  rested  with  the  discretion  of 
this  Committee   to   nominate  the 

Erincipal  officers  of  his  Majesty's 
ousehold;  and  the  list  of  their 
selection,  including  as  it  does  the 
name  of  Herbert,  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas,  who  filled  the  post  of 
Groom  of  the  Chambers  to  the 
King,  and  attended  him,  an  attached 
and  faithful  servant  to  the  last, 
betrays  at  least  a  respect  for 
Charles's  prejudices,  and  a  conside- 
ration for  nis  comfort.  Dr.  Wilson 
was  retained  as  the  Boyal  physician ; 
and  the  accustomed  staff  of  cup- 
bearers, carvers,  cooks,  and  barbers, 
were  continued  in  their  offices,  with 
the  single  proviso,  that  such  alone 
should  be  aismissed  as  had  borne 
arms  against  the  Parliament.  The 
duties  of  roasting,  boiling,  filling, 
serving,  and  shaving,  being  of  no 
warlike  tendency,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  exception  would 
weed  the  household  of  more  than 
a   very  few   familiar   faces;    and 
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Charles  found  himself  at  Holmby 
surrounded  by  much  the  same 
number  and  class  of  domestics  tliat 
would  have  been  eating  his  Eoyal 
substance  at  Whitehall. 

With  a  liberality  that  does  credit 
to  the  rebellious  Parliament,  we 
find  in  their  records  a  sumptuous 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Eling's  table,  and  the  payment 
of  his  attendance  here.  The  roll 
of  officials  indispensable  to  a  Court, 
comprises  a  variety  of  subordinates 
charitably  presumed  to  be  necessary 
to  the  daily  wants  of  royalty ;  and 
the  *  clerks  of  green  cloth,  clerks 
of  the  assignment,  of  the  bake- 
house, pantrie,  cellar,  butterie, 
«picerie,  confectionary,  chaundrie, 
«wrie,  landrie,  and  kitchen,'  must 
have  had  but  little  to  do,  and  plenty 
of  time  to  do  it,  in  the  rural  retire- 
ment of  this  Northamptonshire 
residence.  Cooks — ^head  and  subor- 
dinate— *  turn-brouches,  norters  and 
scowrers,  with  knaves  oi  the  boil- 
ing-house, larder,  poultrie,  soaidd- 
ing-house,  accaterie^  pastrie,  wood- 
yard,  and  scuUerie,'  nelp  to  swell 
the  hungry  phalanx ;  nor  must  the 
*  gate- ward*  be  forgotten,  and  an- 
other functionary  termed  the  *  har- 
binger,' who,  like  the  *  odd  man'  of 
modem  times  in  large  establish- 
ments,  was  probabhr  the  deliverer 
of  messages,  and  diid  more  worifc 
than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

'  It  is  conceived  that  there  be  a 
number  of  the  guard  proposed  to 
€arry  upp  the  King's  meat,'  quoth 
tho  record;  and  for  this  purpose 
was  daily  told  off  a  goodly  detach^ 
ment,  consisting  of  two  ye<nnan- 
ushers,  two  yeoman-hangers,  and 
twenty  yeomen  of  the  guiud ;  wbea 
to  this  numerous  force  was  added 
the  swarm  of  'pages  of  the  bed- 
chamber and  back-stairs,  gentle* 
menoushers,  gentlemen  of  the  privy- 
chamber,  cup-bearer,  carver,  server, 
and  esquire  of  the  body,  grooms  of 
the  robes  and  privy-ebamber,  daily 
wayters,  and  quarter  way ters,  pa^es 
of  the  presence,  and  the  removing 
wardrobe,  grooms  of  the  ekamber, 
BBtessengers  of  the  chamber,  phy-> 
sieian^  i^thecary,  barber,  churur- 
geon,  and  laundresse,'  the  King's 
household  in  his  captivity  will,  we 
submit,  bear  comparison  with  thai 
of  any  of  his  Boyal  brethren  in  the 
fttll  ei^oyment  of  their  power, 


Thirty  pounds  sterling  a  d&^r  for 
his  Majesty's  *  diet  of  twenty-eight 
dishes,'  was  the  very  handsome  al- 
lowance accorded  by  the  Parliament; 
and  the  amount  of  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Boyal  household  at  Holmby 
for  the  twenty  days  commencing  on 
the  13th  February,  and  ending  on 
the  4th  of  March,  reaches  the  large 
sum  of  £2990,  between  £50,000  and 
£60,000  a-year. 

There  being  a  deficiency,  too,  of 
p»lat6  for  the  Eoyal  table,  that  ar- 
ticle of  ^tive  state  having  been 
long  ago  converted  into  steel,  horse- 
flesh, gunpowder,  and  such  mu» 
nitions  of  war,  it  was  suggested  by 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  the  communion-plate 
formerly  set  on  the  altar  of  his 
Majesty's  chapel  of  Whitehall — con-  - 
sistmg  of  '  one  gilt  shyppe,  two  gilt 
vases,  two  gilt  euyres,  a  square 
bason  and  fountain,  and  a  silver 
rod' — should  be  melted  down  to 
make  plate  for  the  King's  use  at 
Hohnby,  there  being  none  remain- 
ing in  the  jewel-office  fit  for  service; 
and  this  somewhat  startling,  not  to 
say  sacrilegious,  proposal,  seems  ta 
have  been  entertained,  and  acted  oa 
accordingly. 

For  the  bodily  wants  of  the 
Sovereign  no  demand  seems  to 
have  been  considered  too  exorbitant, 
but  for  his  spiritual  needs  the 
Parliament  would  not  hear  of  any 
but  their  own  nominees,  and  instead 
of  the  Bishops  of  L<mdon,  Salis* 
bury,  or  Peterborough,  or  such 
other  divines  as  his  Majesty  desired 
to  consult,  they  substituted  the 
bigoted  Marshall  and  the  enthu- 
siastic Carroll  to  be  the  keepers  of 
the  King's  conscience,  and  trustees 
for  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  Perhaps 
this  arrangement  was  of  dl  the 
most  galling  to  Charies's  feelings, 
and  the  most  distasteftil  to  the  very 
strongtendency  whieh  he  had  always 
shown  for  casuistry  and  eontro* 
versial  religicm.  Though  these 
chaplains  preached  alternately,  in 
the  chapel  attached  to  the  palace, 
every  Sunday  moraing  and  after^ 
noon  to  the  Commissioners  and  tiie 
Boyal  household,  the  King,  while 
ke  penmtted  sudi  of  his  retinue  t» 
attend  as  were^so  disposed,  prelerred 
to  perform  his  own  devotions  in 
private,  rather  than  sanction  widi 
his  presence  the  Presbyterian  fbm 
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of  worship  to  wliioh  lie  was  so  op- 
posed; and  even  at  his  meals  the 
conscientious  Monarch  invariably 
said  'grace'  himself  ratJier  than 
^accept  the  services  of  either  chap- 
lain, both  of  whom  were  never- 
theless always  in  close  attendance 
oipon  his  Majesty. 

The  King's  daily  life  at  Holmby 
oseems  to  have  been  studious  and 
regular  to  a  degree.  An  early 
riser,  he  devoted  the  first  hours  of 
the  morning  to  his  religious  exer- 
cises, praying  with  great  fervour  in 
Jiis  closet,  and  there  studying  and 
reading  such  works  of  controversial 
•divinity  as  most  delighted  his  some- 
what narrow  intellect  and  formal 
turn  of  mind.  At  the  same  hour 
every  morning  a  poached  egg  was 
brought  him,  ana  a  glass  of  fair 
water;  after  which,  accompanied 
either  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  or 
•General  Browne,  he  took  his  re- 
gular exercise  by  walking  to  and 
fro  for  an  allotted  time,  in  fair 
weather,  u^  and  down  the  green 
terraces  which  lay  smooth  and  level 
to  the  south  of  the  palace,  and  in 
wet,  through  the  long  corridors  and 
spacious  chambers  which  adorned 
•its  eastern  wing.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  exact  period,  the  Xing  again 
retired  to  his  own  private  apart- 
ments, where  such  public  busmess 
as  he  still  conceived  himself  em- 
powered to  undertake,  the  study  of 
the  classics,  and  the  prosecution 
of  a  correspondence  which  indeed 
4Kldom  reached  its  destination, 
occupied  him  till  the  hour  of 
dinner,  in  those  days  punctually  at 
noon.  This  meal,  we  need  hardly 
/iiay,  was  served  with  great  state 
.and  ceremony.  Ewer-bearers  with 
napkin  and  golden  bason,  ushers 
with  their  white  wands,  preceded 
the  entrance  and  presided  over  the 
conclusion  of  the  banquet.  jNfo 
form  was  omitted  which  could 
enhance  the  stately  nature  of 
the  ceremony ;  and  the  Xing  dined 
on  a  raised  dais  six  inches  above 
the  level  fioor  of  the  dining-hall. 
After  dinner  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
exactly  was  devoted  to  conversation 
of  a  light  and  frivolous  character, 
the  only  period  in  the  day,  be  it 
observed,  that  such  conversation 
was  encouraged,  or  even  tolerated, 
by  the  grave  Charles ;  but  anything 
approaching  to  levity,  not  to  say 


indecency,  was  severely  rebuked 
by  that  decorous  Monarch,  who  / 
could  not  endure  that  a  high  officer 
of  his  household  should  once  boast 
in  his  presence  of  his  proficiency  in 
hard  drinking,  but  innicted  on  him 
a  caustic  and  admonitoiy  reprimand 
for  his  indiscretion.  "What  a  con- 
trast to  his  successor ! 

A  game  at  chess,  played  with  the 
due  attention  and  silence  vrhich 
befit  that  pastime,  succeeded  to  this 
short  space  of  relaxation ;  and  we 
can  imagine  the  reflections  that  must 
have  obtruded  themselves  on  the 
Monardb's  mind  when  the  ivory 
king  was  reduced  to  his  last  straits, 
cooped  up  to  the  three  or  four 
squares  which  formed  his  only 
battle-ground — ^his  queen  gone,  his 
bi&hops,  knights,  and  castles  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  adversary— now 
checking  him  at  every  turn,  and  the 
issue  of  the  contest  too  painfully 
like  that  catastrophe  in  real  life, 
which  he  must  have  seen  advancing 
to  meet  him  with  giant  strides. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  sugges- 
tive pursuit,  it  was  his  Majesty's 
custom,  when  the  weather  permitted, 
to  ride  out  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  attended  by  an 
armed  escort,  which  might  more 
properly  be  termed  a  guard.  The 
King's  rides  usually  took  the  direc- 
tion of  th^  Earl  of  Sunderland's 
house  at  Althorpe,  or  that  of  Lord 
Yaux  at  Boughton,  at  either  of 
which  places  ne  could  enjoy  his 
favourite  diversion  of  '  bowls ;'  for 
the  green  at  Holmby,  though  level 
and  spacious  enough,  did  not  run 
sufficiently  true  to  please  the  critical 
eye  and  hand  of  so  eminent  a 
performer  at  this  game  as  was 
Charles  I. 

The  evening  pcuBsed  off  in  the  like 
formal  and  somewhat  tedious  rou- 
tine. An  hour  of  meditation  suc- 
ceeded the  ride,  and  supper  was 
served  with  the  same  observances 
as  the  noonday  meal.  Grave  dis- 
course, turning  chiefly  upon  the 
Latin  classical  authors,  and  studi- 
ousl}r  avoiding  all  allusion  to  those 
political  topics  which  probably 
formed  the  staple  of  conversation  in 
every  other  household  in  the  king- 
dom, furbished  up  the  schoolboy 
lore  of  the  Commissioners,  and  gave 
the  Boyal  pedant  an  opportunity  of 
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exhibiting  bis  superiority  to  his 
keepers  in  this  department  of  lite- 
rature. The  King's  devotions  then 
occupied  him  for  a  considerable 
period  in  his  closet,  and  he  retired 
to  rest  at  an  early  hour,  with  a  de- 
^ee  of  laiiguid  composure  surpris- 
ing to  witness  in  one  so  circum- 
stanced, and  which  never  seems  to 
have  deserted  him  even  in  the  last 
extremity. 

Such  was  the  daily  life  of  the 
vanquished  King,  varied  only  by 
such  a  public  reception  as  the  pre- 
sent, when  his  earlier  glories  seemed 
to  flicker  up  once  more  in  an  illusive 
flash  ere  they  were  quenched  in 
darkness  for  ever. 

We  have  left  Sir  Giles  and  his 
fair  charges  in  an  inner-hall,  which 
led   directly   to   the   presence    of 


This  chamber,  lined  with  beauti- 
fully carved  oak,  and  adorned  with 
escutcheons  and  other  heraldic  de- 
vices, presented  a  quaint  and  pleas- 
ing appearance,  not  out  of  keeping 
with  the  ruslling  dames  and  plumed 

fallants  that  crowded  its  polished 
oor.  In  its  centre  stood  three 
carved  pyramids,  of  which  the 
middle  overtopped  its  two  support- 
ers by  several  feet ;  and  around  this 
shrine  of  heraldry  were  emblazoned 
the  difierent  coats  of  arms  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  surround- 
ing districts. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the 
hall  stood  a  high  wooden  screen, 
such  as  in  cathedrals  portions  o^ 
the  altar  from  the  nave,  wrought 
into  elaborate  and  fantastic  orna- 
ments, in  which  the  grotesque 
nature  of  the  imagery  was  only 
equalled  by  the  excellence  of  thecarv- 
ing ;  and  as  tlie  recess  behind  this 
framework  communicated  directly 
with  the  Presence-chamber,  Max- 
well, the  Usher  of  the  Black  Kod, 
was  here  stationed  to  announce  the 
names  of  those  loyal  gentlefolks 
who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
his  Majesty. 

'  It  reminds  one  of  Whitehall,' 
whispered  Mary  to  Sir  Giles,  as  the 
latter  delivered  their  names  in  the 
subdued  and  reverential  whisper 
becoming  the  atmosphere  of  a 
Court,  *only  there  are  some  ludi- 
crous figures  amongst  the  ladies' 
dresses,'  she  added,  womanlike,  with 
a  downward  glance  of  satisfaction 


at  her  own  well-chosen  costume^ 
and  another  of  admiration  at  her 
companion's  beautiful  figure. 

Sir  Giles  did  not  answer.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  many  Boyal  recep- 
tions he  had  attended  during  the 
troubles,  and  how  each  after  each 
seemed  thinner  of  the  old  familiar 
faces,  the  hearty  friends  and  good 
blades  that  had  hedged  their  Sove«- 
reign  round  with  a  wall  of  steel  in 
vain;  whose  bones  were  strewed 
far  and  wide  over  the  surface  of 
merry  England ;  whose  estates  were 

gone,  their  families  scattered,  their 
earths  desolate.  How  few  were- 
left  now !  and  those  few,  like  him- 
self, rusty,  worn-out,  disused,  yet 
retaining  the  keen  temper  of  the 
true  steel  to  the  last. 

♦  Welcome,  Sir  Giles,'  whispered 
Maxwell,  a  courtier  of  forty  years" 
standing,  who  had  spent  many  a 
merry  hour  with  the  old  knight 
under  this  very  roof  in  days  of  yore„ 
and  who,  albeit  a  man  of  peace  from 
his  youth  upward,  showed  the  marks 
of  Time  as  plainly  on  his  wrinkled 
face  and  snowy  locks  as  did  his» 
more  adventurous  comrade,  without 
however  attaining  the  dignified  and 
stately  bearing  of  the  veteran  war- 
rior. *  Welcome !  The  King  spoke 
of  you  but  yesterday.  His  Majesty 
will  be  indeed  glad  to  see  you. 
Fair  ladies,  you  may  enter  at  once. 
The  dragon  that  watched  over  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  neg- 
lected his  post  under  the  dazzling 
rays  of  beauty,  whilst  he  was  bui 
Jupiter's  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod !' 

Maxwell  esteemed  himself  only- 
second  to  his  royal  master  in  classi- 
cal lore,  and  piqued  himself  on  two 
things  in  the  world — the  whiteness 
of  his  laced  ruffles  and  the  laborious 
pedantry  of  his  compliments. 

Grace  smiled.  *What  a  formi*- 
dable  dragon !'  she  whispered,  with 
an  arch.giance  at  the  ancient  cour-^ 
tier,  that  penetrated  through  bro- 
cade and  embroidery— -aye,  and  a 
flannel  bulwark  against  rheumatisia 
—to  his  susceptible  old  heart.  Such 
shafts  were  never  aimed  at  him  in 
vain,  but  invariably  reached  their 
mark.  IS'eed  we  add  that  Maxwell 
was  a  confirmed  bachelor  of  many 
years'  standing? 

Grace  pursed  up  her  pretty  mouth 
into  an  expression  of  the  gravest 
decorum,  for  she  had  now  entered 
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the  magic  circle,  of  which  the  centre 
vas  the  King. 

It  was  indeed  a  sad  contrast  to 
the  assembly  she  remembered  so 
well  at  Merton  College.  Where 
were  the  Kewcastles,  the  Winches- 
ters, and  the  WorcestersP — the 
brilliant  aristocracy  that  had  once 
formed  the  brightest  jewels  of  the 
Crown  ?  Where  was  Ormond's  sa- 
gacious courage  and  Eupert's  ready 
gallantry?  Lichfield's  goodly  per- 
son and  Sir  Jacob  Astley's  fine  old 
war-worn  face?  Where  were  the 
nobility  and  the  chivalry  of  Eng- 
land P  Alas !  not  here  in  Holmby, 
rallying  round  their  king;  and 
therefore  dead,  scattered,  and  swept 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Constrained  and  gloomy  coun- 
tenances surround  him  now,  instead 
of  those  frank  haughty  fronts  that 
quailed  not  before  a  Sovereign's 
eye,  but  ever  greeted  him  with 
manly  looks  of  loyalty  and  friend- 
ship— faces  in  which  he  could  con- 
fide, and  before  which  it  was  no 
shame  even  for  a  monarch  to  un- 
bend. His  manner,  always  stately, 
has  now  become  gloomy  and  re- 
served to  the  extreme  of  coldness. 
He  cannot  but  be  aware  that  ever^ 
word  of  his  lips,  every  glance  of  his 
eye,  is  watched  with  the  utmost 
TigUance,  noted  down,  and  in  all 
probability  reported  for  the  behoof 
of  his  bitterest  enemies ;  yet  must 
he  never  betray  his  consciousness  of 
ntrveillance — must  never  for  an  in- 
stant lose  his  judgment  and  self' 
command. 

'Twas  but  this  very  morning  that, 
taking  his  accustomed  exercise 
abroad,  accompanied  by  Major- 
General  Browne  and  the  devout 
Carrill,  whose  zeal  to  convert  his 
sovereign  never  suffered  him  to  be 
absent  a  moment  from  his  side, 
a  poor  squalid  woman,  carrying  a 
child  in  her  arms,  marked  and 
scarred  with  that  scrofulous  disease 
which,  though  its  superstitious  re- 
medy has  been  long  ago  discarded, 
bears  to  this  day  the  name  of 
'king's  evil,'  approached  the  person 
of  her  Sovereign,  and  begged  him, 
in  tones  of  piteous  appeal,  only  to 
touch  her  cliild,  that  it  might  be 
healed.  Poor  woman!  she  had 
watched  and  waited,  and  dodged 
the  park-keepers,  and  stilled  her 
own  panting  heart  many  a  weary 


hour,  ere  she  could  penetrate  to  the 
King's  presence ;  and  she  pleaded 
earnestly  now,  for  she  had  implicit 
faith  in  the  remedy, 

Charles,  ever  merciful,  ever  kindly, 
and,  like  all  his  family,  ever  good* 
natured,  listened  patiently  to  the 
poor  woman's  tale;  and  whilst  he 
bestowed  on  her  a  broad  piece  or 
two,  borrowed  from  the  General  for 
the  occasion,  stretched  forth  his 
own  royal  hand  to  heal  the  whining 
infant  of  its  malady. 

'Hold,  woman!'  exclaimed  Car« 
rill,  indignantly  interposing  his  per-* 
son  between  the  royal  physician 
and  the  little  sufferer.  'Wouldst 
thou  blaspheme  before  the  very  face 
of  a  minister  of  the  Word?  Who 
can  heal  save  He  alone,  whose  ser- 
vants we  are  P  And  thou,  sire !'  he 
added,  turning  roughly  upon  the 
£in^,  'what  art  thou  that  thou 
shouldest  arrogate  to  thyself  the 
issues  of  life  and  death  P  Thou — a 
man!  a  worm! — a  mere  insect 
crawling  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 
Away  with  thee,  Charles  Stuart !  in 
shame  and  penitence,  lest  a  worse 
thing  befal  thee!  Have  we  not 
read  the  Scriptures  P— do  they  not 
enjoin  us  to  "  fear  God  P"  ' 

*  And  "  honour  the  king,"  '  added 
Charles,  very  auietly,  and  passing 
his  hand  gently  over  the  child's 
forehead.  CarriU  sank  back  abashed, 
and  the  Major-General  gave  vent 
to  his  indignation  in  a  volley  of 
stified  oaths,  which.  Parliamentarian 
though  he  was,  his  mititary  educa- 
tion called  up  at  this  instance  of 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term  in  his 
mutterin^s,  'a  conceited  parson's 
insubordination,  worthy  of  the 
strappado !' 

The  King's  gloomy  countenance, 
however,  broke  into  a  melancholy 
smile  when  he  recognised  the  honest 
face  of  Sir  Giles  AUonby  ad- 
vancing into  the  presence.  He 
made  a  step  forward,  and  extending 
both  hands  as  the  old  Cavalier  sank 
upon  his  knee,  raised  him  to  his 
feet,  and  led  him  a  little  aside  from 
the  surrounding  throng,  as  though 
anxious  to  distinguish  him  by  some 
especial  mark  of  his  royal  favour* 
The  devoted  Eoyalist's  whole  face 
brightened  at  this  instance  of  his 
Sovereign's  condescension,  and 
Sir  Giles  looked  ten  years  younger 
for  the  moment  as  he  basked  in 
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the  rays  of  this  declining  son  of 
royalty. 

*  Express  to  good  Lord  Vaux  our 
sympathy  and  sorrow  for  his  ma-f 
lady,  wluch  confines  him  thus  to  his 
chamber.  He  must  indeed  be  ill 
at  ease  when  he  fails  to  attend  our 
Ck>urt,  as  well  we  know.  Tell  him 
that  we  will  ourselves  visit  him  ere 
long  at  his  own  good  house  at 
Boughton.  Hark  ye.  Sir  Giles  1  I 
have  heard  much  of  the  excellence 
of  your  bowling-green  yonder ;  we 
will  play  a  set  once  more  for  a  broad 
piece,  as  we  did  long  ago,  in  days 
that  were  somewhat  merrier  than 
these  are  now.' 

He  sighed  as  he  spoke ;  and  Sir 
Giles  professed  himself,  as  indeed 
he  was,  overpowered  at  the  conde^ 
scension  of  ms  sovereign. 

The  King  warmed  to  the  subject. 
He  could  interest  himself  in  trifles 
«till. 

'  The  green  below  these  windows,' 
said  he,  '  is  so  badly  levelled  that 
the  bowl  runs  constantly  against 
the  bias.  Even  my  Lord  Pembroke 
can  make  nothing  of  it,  and  you  and 
I  can  remember  him,  Sir  Giles, 
many  a  point  better  than  either  of 
us.  '  'Tis  a  game  I  love  well,'  added 
Charles,  abstractedly ;  '  and  yetme- 
thinks  'tis  but  a  type  of  the  life  of 
men— and  kings.  How  many  are 
started  fair  upon  their  object  with 
the  surest  aim  and  the  best  inten* 
tions ;  how  few  ever  reach  the  goal. ' 
How  the  bias  turns  this  one  aside, 
and  the  want  of  force  lets  another 
•die  out  in  mid  career,  and  an  inch 
more  would  make  a  third  the  winner, 
but  that  it  fails  at  the  last  hair's- 
breadth.  That  is  the  truest  bowl 
that  can  best  sustain  the  rubs  of 
the  green.  'Tis  the  noblest  heart 
that  scorns  to  escape  from  its  crosses, 
but  can  endure  as  well  as  face  the 
ills  of  life — 

Bebos  in  adversis  facile  est  contemnere 

vitam, 
Fortiter  ille  facit  qui  miser  esse  potest.' 

*  Very  true,  your  Majesty — auite 
correct,'  observed  the  delighted  Sir 
Giles,  whose  Latin  had  l^en  long 
effaced  by  far  more  important  pur- 


suits. *  Everything  shall  be  ready 
for  your  Majesty  and  in  order.  "We 
cannot  thank  your  Majesty  enough.' 

The  old  Cavalier  was  quite  over* 
eome  by  his  emotion. 

'  And  this  is  your  danghter,'  pur- 
sued Charles,  gravely  and  courte- 
ously saluting  uie  young  lady,  who 
followed  dose  upon  her  mther's 
steps ;  '  a  fair  flower  from  a  stanch 
old  stem ;  and  Mistioss  Mary  Cave 
too,  whom  I  rejoice  once  more  to 
welcome  to  my  Court.'  But  a  cloud 
passed  across  the  King's  brow  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  deep  melancholy  ex- 
pression darkened  his  large  eyes  as 
Mary's  face  recalled  to  him  the 
light  of  happier  days  and  the  image 
of  his  absent  Qqeen.  He  turned 
from  them  with  a  sigh,  and  they 
passed  on,  whilst  a  fresk  arrival  and 
a  fresh  preseotati<m  took  their  place. 
His  great-grandfather  or  his  son 
would  have  detained  somewhat 
longer  in  conversation  the  two 
fairest  ladies  that  adorned  the 
Court;  but  Charles  I.  was  as  insen- 
sible to  female  beauty  as  James  V. 
and  Charles  II.  were  too  dange- 
rously susceptible  of  its  attractions. 

The  party  from  Boughton  saun- 
tered through  the  lofty  apartments 
of  the  palace,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation witii  such  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance  as  had  passed 
through  the  Presence  Chamber. 
Then  the  heavy  coach  once  more 
lumbered  through  the  courtyard, 
and  they  returned  the  way  they 
came. 

Sir  Giles  was  in  hi^h  spirits  at 
the  anticipation  of  his  Majesty's 
visit,  and  talked  of  nothing  else  the 
whole  way  home.  Mary,  contrary 
to  her  wont,  looked  pale  and  tirea, 
whilst  Grace  seemed  somewhat  ab- 
stracted and  occupied  with  her  own 
thoughts. 

Aa  they  traversed  Brampton-ford 
they  both  looked  for  the  strange 
fisherman,  but  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  The  river  stole  on  quiet 
and  uudisturbed«  its  surface  bur- 
nished into  gold  by  the  hot  aflt^- 
noon  sun,  and  rippled  only  by  the 
Idas  of  the  stooping  swallow,  or  the 
light  track  of  the  passing  water-fly. 
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SIB,  —  Th«  following  remarks, 
drawn  up  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Backle's  wort,  have 
been  laid  by  ever  since.  It  was 
presamed  that  thejr  would  prove 
unnecessary ;  that  justice  would  be 
done  to  the  speoial  topi(»  which 
they  regard  by  those  critics  who 
should  undertake  the  entire  work* 
Under  a  mixed  impression  that  this 
has  not  been  done ;  that  it  ought  to 
hare  been  done ;  and  that  these 
observations  result  from  sincere 
convictions,  the  author  gives  them 
their  present  place. 

Of  the  views  in  Mr.  Buckle's 
MuioT^y  of  Civilization  in  England 
which  have  been  called  in  ques-* 
tion,  there  are  three  fundamen* 
tally  important,  on  which  it  appears 
to  me  that  some  further  comment 
than  any  that  I  have  yet  seen  is 
somewhat  urgently  asked  for. 
These  I  may  briefly  describe  as  Mr. 
Buckle's  views  on  the  question  of 
itee  will;  on  the  applicability  of 
metaphysics  to  the  study  of  mental 
laws;  and  on  the  comparison  of 
moral  and  intellectual  laws  in  re- 
spect to  the  effect  produced  by  each 
on  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
first  ana  third  of  these  views  have 
a  direct  relation  to  ethical  philo- 
sophy. The  second  has  at  least  an 
indirect  one,  so  far  as  metaphysics, 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the 
term,  are  applicable  to  the  discovery 
of  moral  laws. 

It  will  be  my  lot  to  differ  much 
from  Mr.  Buckle,  but  not  in  the  first 
of  these  three  heads;  and  if* those 
who  have  attacked  him  on  that  nart 
of  his  doctrines  had  treated  nim 
fairly,  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  make  any  addition 
to  his  own  admirable  statement  of 
his  views.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  case;  and  while  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  has  an  immediate  re- 
ference to  the  most  valuable  feature 
of  his  work,  namely,  his  contradic- 
tion of  those  '  who  affirm  that  the 
facta  of  history  are  incapable  of 
being  generalized,'  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews  vie  with 
each  other  in  abuse  of  him  for  en- 
tertaining the  doctrines  subservient 
to  thia  proof.    But  in  truth  the  dif- 


ficulties attending  an  attempt,  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  to 
reconcile  the  regularity  of  human 
actions  with  freedom  of  the  will, 
ought  not  to  be  laid  to  Mr.  Buckle's 
charge ;  they  are  long  pre-existent 
to  Mr.  Buckle,  and  independent  of 
his  speculations;  they  neither  ori- 
ginate with  him  nor  are  they  in- 
creased by  him ;  he  does  not  make, 
he  finds  the  quarrel  between  pre- 
destination and  free-will;  but  be- 
cause the  uniformities  of  human 
action  constitute  the  very  basis  on 
which  his  theory  of  history  is  built, 
as  famishing  its  laws,  it  becanie  un- 
avoidable tmit  he  should  distinctly 
affirm  these  uniformities  and  their 
results  in  general  laws.  With  these 
laws  he  anticipates  increased  ac- 
quaintance as  our  knowledge  in- 
creases $  and  he  naturally  and  most 
logically  avails  himself  in  this  direc- 
tion of  those  singular  discoveries, 
tlurough  statistical  research,  which 
are  virtually  impugned  by  his 
anonymous  assailants.  In  truth, 
Mr.  Buckle's  desire  to  avoid  the 
speculative  difficulties  appertaining 
to  these  views  is  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  very 
guarded  paragraph: — 

Fortunately  for  the  object  of  this 
work,  the  believer  in  the  possibility  of 
a  science  of  history  is  not  csdled  upon  to 
hold  either  the  doctrine  of  predestined 
events,  or  that  of  freedom  of  the  will ; 
and  the  only  positions  which,  in  this 
stage  of  the  inquiry,  I  shall  expect  him 
to  concede,  are  the  following:  That 
when  we  perform  an  action  we  perform 
it  in  consequence  of  some  motive  or 
motives  ;  that  those  motives  are  the  re- 
sults of  some  antecedents;  and  that 
therefore  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all 
the  laws  of  their  movements,  we  could 
with  unerring  certainty  predict  the 
whole  of  their  immediate  results.  This, 
unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  is  the 
view  which  must  be  held  by  every  man 
whose  mind  is  unbiassed  by  system,  and 
who  forms  his  opinions  aocording  to  the 
evidence  actually  before  him. — pp.  1 6-i  7. 

The  doctrine  conveyed  in  the 
above  nassage  is  borrowed  from  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill's  invaluable  work 
On  Logic;  and  surely  if  this  be  the 
amount  of  Mr.  Buckle's  require- 
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ments  from  his  readers,  he  can 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  accused  of 
I  allowing  people  to  infer  that  there 
is,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a  provision  for  the  suicide  of 
about  Wo  hundred  and  forty  per- 
sons annually  in  London  ;*  ana  'that 
this  law  is  a  curb  to  freedom.'  Yet 
such  is  the  class  of  readers  for 
whom  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
conceive  that  Mr.  Buckle  should 
furnish  more  ample  defences  against 
errors  arising  out  of  his  views  than 
are  contained  in  the  above-quoted 
paragraph  of  his  work.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  minds  capable  of 
such  errors  cannot  be  defended 
against  them.  The  case  is  hopeless. 
The  laws  which  govern  that  pro- 
gress which  it  is  Mr.  Buckle's  pur- 
pose to  develop,  will,  he  observes, 
necessarily  be  physical  and  mental ; 
discoverable  in  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal nature  on  man,  and  of  man 
on  external  nature.  But  while  an 
exhaustive  consideration  of  the  sub- 

1'ect  leads  him  to  the  above  division, 
le  finds  himself  compelled,  by  the 
limitation  which  he  has  assigned 
himself  in  his  present  purpose,  to 
have  regard  mainly  to  the  influence 
of  man  upon  external  nature,  t.e., 
to  mental  laws.  The  inquiry  con- 
tained in  his  second  chapter,  which 
furnishes  his  grounds  for  *  sepa- 
rating Europe  from  other  parts  of 
the  world,'  admirable  as  it  is,  L 
leave  untouched,  as  it  neither  ex- 

Slains  away  nor   coniplicatea    the 
ifficulties  to  which  I  now  claim 
attention. 

Mr.  Buckle  denies  the  applica- 
bility of  metaphysics  to  the  dis- 
covery of  mental  laws,  and  founds 
this  denial  upon  *  an  examination  of 
the  method  employed  by  meta- 
physicians in  examining  such  laws.' 
JSTow,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Buclde  uses  the  term  metaphysics, 
I  entirely  agree  with  him  as  expect- 
ing from  them  'no  real  advance 
towards  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind.'  The 
matter  comprehended  in  his  sense 
of  the  term  being  *  that  vast  body 
of  literature  which  is  constructed  on 
the  supposition  that  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  can  be  generalized 
soleljf  from  the  facts  of  individual 
consciousness.'  I  accept  indeed  his 
general  conclusion  on  this  point, 
though  disposed  to  believe  that  in* 


dividual  consciousness  is  a  some- 
what unfair  expression  of  that  which 
the  metaphysicians  of  this  class 
presuppose  themselves  to  rely  ujpon. 
At  any  rate,  I  believe  there  is  a 
method  of  acquiring  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  according  to  which 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual 
may  be  successfully  compared  with 
the  consciousness  of  others,  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  a  reasonable  amount 
of  success.  It  is  true  such  a  pro- 
cess neither  holds  out  such  a  pro- 
mise of  successful  generalization  as 
if  aii  appeal  could  be  effectually 
made  to  individual  consciousness, 
nor  can  its  results  be  tested  by  the 
method  of  statistical  enumeration ; 
but  I  wish  to  place  it  on  its  deserved 
footing  as  supplying  an  important 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  mind  j 
and  I  ask  Mr.  Buckle  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  logical  instruments, 
which  we  apply  to  the  purposes  of 
research,  must  suit  the  materials 
which  constitute  our  subject  mat- 
ter. In  this  case,  if  he  should  fail 
to  establish  a  true  science  of  his- 
tory, he  will  give  to  the  subject  at 
least  the  advantages  of  an  empirical 
science.  By  the  method  which  I 
here  allude  to,  I  mean  no  other  than 
the  one  of  which  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart  was  an  eloquent  expositor, 
whereby  he  proposed  to  gain  ac- 
quaintance with  what  he  terms  '  the 
intellectual  powers;'  the  pheno- 
mena resulting  from  which  '  are,'  he 
says,  *  every  moment  sohciting  our 
notice,  and  offer  to  our  examination 
a  field  of  discovery  as  inexhaustible 
as  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world.'  I  may  admit  that  Dugald 
Stewart  erred  in  supposing  that  his 
inquiries  in  this  domain  of  meta- 
physical research  could  lead  to  the 
amount  of  certainty  which  is  con- 
ferred by  experimental  induction, 
and  yet  I  may  regret  that  he  did 
not  systematically  carry  out  his 
unpretentious  views  into  a  series  of 
long  continued  observations  framed 
on  some  well  conceived  hypothesis, 
wherein  he  was,  I  think,  aeficient. 
Since  Dugald  Stewart's  time,  a  pro- 
cess analogous  to  that  which  he 
thus  proposed  in  reference  to  mind, 
but  ap|>Iied  to  its  material  organ, 
the  brain,  has  obtained  much  cur- 
rency ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  national  admirers  of  Dng^d 
Stewart,  instead  of  duly  appreciate 
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in^  the  advantages  which  ai»  in* 
qoiry  directed  at  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind  from  this  side  of  the  sub- 
ject might  communicate  to  the 
whole  pursuit,  were  the  first  to 
commence  fierce  war  upon  the 
German  school  of  Gall.  For  myself, 
I  have  always  conceived  that  the 
laws  of  mind  might  receive  much 
elucidation  from  a  comparison  of 
phenomena  referable  to  its  mate- 
rial and  immaterial  element,  even 
while  I  have  been  compelled  to  dis- 
sent from  the  excessive  views  enter- 
tained in  his  favour  by  his  eminent 
admirer,  M.  Auguste  Comte. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  method 
of  proof  does  not  correspond  with 
the.  requirements  of  Mr.  Buckle's 
standard;  but  I  would  guard  his 
admirers  against  the  errdr  of  neg- 
lecting a  source  of  knowledge  be« 
cause  it  is  inferior  in  kind  to  another 
source.  To  ignore  that  form  of 
metaphysics  which  I  have  ventured 
to  advocate,  would  be  to  withdraw 
the  only  means  which  we  possess  of 
process  towards  the  discovery  of 
ethical  laws. 

And  these  remarks  bring  me  to 
the  third  point,  on  which  I  am 
anxious  to  clear  up  some  difficulties 
occurring  to  my  own  mind  out  of 
Mr.  BuckIc's  speculations.  I  allude 
to  his  comparison  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual laws  in  respect  to  the 
effect  produced  by  each  on  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization ;  or,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  of '  the  twofold  progress, 
moral  and  intellectual ;  the  first 
having  more  immediate  relation  to 
our  duties,  the  second  to  our  know- 
ledge.' For  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  his  anxious  wish  to  produce  a 
scienqp  of  history  has  not  induced 
him  to  throw  the  more  difficult  of 
these  elements,  so  far  as  the  inves- 
tigation of  its  laws  is  concerned, 
out  of  the  axis  of  his  vision,  and  to 
deal  with  it  as  merely  subordinate 
to  the  other.  However  this  may 
be,  Mr.  Buckle  undoubtingly  be- 
lieves that  he  has  obtained  proof 
*  that  the  relative  energy  of  the  in- . 
tellectual  component  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  moral  component ;'  and 
having,  as  he  imagines,  made  this 
point  good  by  arguments  which  I 
shall  presently  notice,  proceeds  '  to 
treat  them  according  to'  what  he 
terms  '  the  usual  plan  for  investi- 
gating truth;'   that  is  to  say,  *  to 


look  at  the  produce  of  their  joint 
action  as  obeving  the  laws  of  the 
more  powerful  agent,  whose  laws 
are  casually  disturbed.'  But  I  will 
quote  th^  whole  paragraph  in  which 
these  words  occur. 

A  question  now  arises  of  great  moment : 
namely,  which  of  these  two  parts  or  ele- 
ments of  mental  progress  is  the  more 
important.  For  the  progress  itself  being 
the  result  of  their  united  action,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  ascertain  which  of 
them  works  more  powerfully,  in  order 
that  we  may  subordinate  the  inferior 
element  to  the  laws  of  the  superior  one. 
If  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  the 
general  happiness  of  mankind,  de^iend 
more  upon  their  moral  feelings  than  on 
their  intellectual  knowledge,  we  must 
of  course  measure  the  progress  of  society 
by  these  feelings ;  while  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  depends  principally  upon  their 
knowledge,  we  must  take  as  our  stan- 
dard the  amount  and  success  of  their 
intellectual  activity.  A^  soon  as  we 
know  the  relative  energy  of  these  two 
components,  we  shall  treat  them  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  plan  for  investigating 
truth ;  that  is  to  say,  we  shall  look  at 
the  product  of  their  joint  action  as 
obeying  the  laws  of  the  more  powerful 
agent,  whose  operations  are  casually 
disturbed  by  the  mferior  laws  of  the 
minor  agent. — p.  159. 

Before  I  discuss  this  important 
passage,  it  seems  expedient  to  quote 
another  equally  expressive  one  from 
Mr.  Buckie's  work,  in  which  he 
draws  out  and  explains  his  view  of 
the  relative  importance  of  these 
two  components  of  the  mental  pro- 
gress. 

All  the  great  moral  systems  which  have 
exercised  much  influence  have  been  fun- 
damentally the  same  ;  all  the  great  intel- 
lectual systems  have  been  fundamentally 
different.  In  reference  to  our  moral 
conduct,  there  is  not  a  single  principle 
now  known  to  the  most  cultivated 
Europeans,  which  was  not  likewise 
known  to  the  ancients.  In  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  our  intellect,  the  moderns 
have  not  only  made  the  most  important 
additions  to  every  department  of  know- 
ledge that  the  ancients  ever  attempted 
to  study,  but  besides  this,  they  have 
upset  and  revolutioniased  the  old  methods 
of  inquiry  ;  they  have  consolidated  into 
one  great  scheme  all  those  resources  of 
induction  which  Aristotle  alone  dimly 
perceived,  and  they  have  created 
sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never 
entered  the  mind  of  the  boldest 
thinkers  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  re- 
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4M>ffnised and  notoriouB  facts;  and  the 
inlerenoe  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  im- 
mediately obvious.  Since  civilization  is 
the  product  of  moral  and  intellectual 
agencies,  and  since  that  product  is  con- 
stantly changing,  it  evidently  cannot 
be  regulated  by  the  stationary  agent ; 
because,  when  surrounding  circum- 
stances are  unchanged,  a  stationary 
agent  can  only  pn^uce  a  stationaiy 
e&ct  The  only  other  agent  is  the' in- 
tellectual one ;  and  that  this  is  the  real 
mover  may  be  proved  in  two  distinct 
ways ;  firsts  because,  being,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  either  moral  or  intellectual, 
and  being,  as  we  have  also  seen,  not 
moral,  it  must  be  intellectual ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  intellectual  prin- 
ciple has  an  activity  and  a  capacity  for 
adaptation,  which,  as  I  undertake  to 
show,  is  quite  suffident  to  account  for 
the  eztraordinaiy  progress  that,  during 
several  centuries,  Europe  has  continued 
to  make. — ^p.  165. 

Of  the  two  paragmphs  which  I 
have  here  quoted  from  Mr.  Buckle's 
work,  the  iirst  coutains  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  method  by  which  the 
'moral  component' ofmental  progress 
is  to  be  treated  in  reference  to  the 
advance  of  civilization,  supposing 
this  advance  be  proved  to  aepena 
less  upon  that  element  than  upon 
the  intellectual  one;  the  latter 
paragraph  contains  his  reasons  for 
adopting  this  supposition  as  cor- 
rect. It  is  difficult,  I  think,  to 
overstate  the  importance  of  the 
subject  matter  here  discussed. 

Now  the  point  at  which  I  am  at 
issue  with  Mr.  Buckle  in  the  first 
quoted  paragraph,  is  his  hypothesis 
as  to  what  he  terms  '  the  usual  plan 
for  investigating  truth,'  which  leads 
him  to  consider  'the  product  of 
the  joint  action  as  obeving  the  laws 
of  the  more  powerfdi  agent ;'  this 
obedience  moreover  being  construed 
by  him  as  involving  absolute  or 
nearly  absolute  subordination.  I 
regret  the  necessity  of  using  inde* 
finite  terms ;  but  it  is  forced  upon 
me.  Now,  I  conceive,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  in  such  a  case, 
prior  to  any  special  ground  being 
alleged,  the  two  acknowledged 
components  may  more  fairly  be 
considered  as  obeying  the  laws 
proper  to  each,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  potency,  either  as  sepa- 
rate or  as  co-operating.  At  all 
events,  he  who  in  such  a  'case 
affirms  that  the  minor  component  is 
so   profoundly  subordinate  to  the 


major  as  to  be  '  a  mere  casual  dis- 
turber,' is  bound  to  adduce  proof. 
How  does  Mr.  Buckle  achieve  this 
task  in  the  present  case  P 

For  an  answer  to  this  question 
we  must  resort  to  the  second  para- 
graph above  quoted  from  him ;  and 
not  to  that  only,  but  tahis  adjacent 
reasoning.  And  here  I  must  pro- 
tect myself  from  the  imputation  to 
which  I  am  liable,  of  garbling  M>. 
Buckle.  I  extract  passages  from 
his  great  work,  not  tmder  the  im- 
pression that  they  exhaust  his  views, 
but  under  a  conviction  that  their 
clearness  and  expressiveness  defies 
any  successful  account  of  tiiem  in 
other  terms  than  his  own.  Kow, 
the  principles  on  whii^,  in  this 
second  paragraph,  Mr.  Buckle  main- 
tains the  extreme  subordination  of 
the  moral  to  the  intellectual  com- 
ponent of  the  mental  progress,  are 
twofold;  viz.,  the  stationary  cha- 
racter of  morals,  contrasted  with  the 
prc^essiveness  of  intellect  and  the 
sufficiency^  of  the  intellectual  eom** 
ponent, '  in  its  activity  and  capacity 
for  adaptation,  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  progress  tiiat  during 
several  a^es  Europe  has  made.' 
Now  civihzation  bemg  confessedly 
the  product  of  moral  and  inteUec- 
tual  agencies,  where  does  Mr. 
Buckle  obtain  his  proof  that  the 
changing  component,  to  which  this 
epithet  is  doubtless  applicable,  must 
be  subordinated  to  what  he  eaUs 
the  stationary  oneP  The  fact  is 
that  he  unintentionally  misrepre- 
sents this  agent  in  calling  it  sta< 
tionary,  and  argues  on  uiis  mis- 
representation. The  state  of  morals 
can  no  more  be  stationary  than 
that  of  intellect,  while  civilization 
is  progressive.  The  arbitrary  mean- 
ings which  he  attaches  to  the  terms 
stationary  and  -progressive,  as  ap- 

i>licable  to  conditions  of  the  intel- 
ect  and  morals,  are  the  source  of 
this  apparent  but  unreal  contrast. 
Progress,  it  is  true,  is  not  made  in 
the  department  of  morals,  in  the 
same  sense  of  the  word,  as  that  in 
which  it  is  made  in  the  intellectual 
department.  The  progress  ind* 
dental  to  morals,  consists  generally 
in  the  formation  of  habits,  and  the 
antagonism  of  properties.  Now,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Mr. 
Buckle  can  entertain  the  opinion 
that   an   ethical    improvement   in 
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these  respects  has  not  been  pro- 
gressing m  Europe,  though  not  at 
a  uniform  rate  oi  proffress,  during 
the  period  throum  which  his  in- 
quiries extend.  Unless,  indeed,  he 
determine  to  refer  this  improve- 
ment  to  intellectual  as encies  alone ; 
and  this  would  be  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion justly  raised  by  those  who  de- 
cline to  subordinate  the  moral  to 
the  intellectual  agencies.  The  bur- 
then of  this  proof  rests  with  Mr. 
Buckle ;  and  until  it  has  been  un« 
dertaken  and  made  good,  I  mar 
demand  that  this  presumpdkm  shaU 
not  be  adopted  as  a  ground  for 
changing  reciproeity  of  action, 
which  really  characterizes  the  moral 
and  intellectual  elements,  into  subor- 
dination of  the  former  to  the  latter, 
in  any  diseussicm  which  requires 
the  adjustment  of  their  claims. 

The  best  defence  which  can  be 
set  up  for  the  moral  hypo- 
thesis m  question,  is  to  be  foimd 
in  that  constitution  of  the  human 
'mind  according  to  which  intellect 
measures,  as  it  were,  and  estimates 
(terms  implying  an  intelleoiual 
operation)  Doth  itself  and  morals, 
and  thus  seems  to  possess  a  kind  of 
judicial  position  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  or  perhaps  I  may  say  that  it 
keeps  a  register  of  the  movements 
of  both.  Hence  it  may  easOy 
happen  that  great  mental  opera- 
tions, of  which  the  credit  ought  to 
be  piurticipated  between  our  ethical 
ana  intellectual  departments,  come 
to  be  referred  exelusirely  to  the 
latter.  Thus  in  respect  to  disoo- 
reries,  the  relation  between  the  use 
of  the  intellect  and  honesty,  or  a 
lore  of  truth  in  the  use  of  it,  is 
often  i^ored  by  the  intellect,  which 
transmits  to  posterity  achierements 
as  its  own,  as  if  its  important  col- 
league had  had  no  share  in  them,  or 
one  absolutel$r  subordinate  in  value. 

In  appealing  against  theunpro- 
gressive  character  assigned  to 
morals  by  Mr.  Buckle^  I  have  in 
aome  degree  rested  my  argument 
np<m  the  acceptance  of  the  terms 
noffressive  ana  stationary  in  a  sense 
difierent  from  that  assigned  to  them 
by  hhn.  But,  in  truth,  progress 
may  be  predicated  of  morals  in  the 
same  sense  as  that  in  which  it 
is  predicated  intellect,  so  far,   at 


least,  as  to  destroy  the  antagcmism 
presumed  to  exist  between  these 
causes  of  civilization.  Nor  does 
the    following    singular     remark, 

f noted  by  him  in  a  note  Irom  the 
life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in 
of  his  opinion,   similarly 


affect  my  judgment : — '  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,'  says  Mr.  Buckle, '  was 
so  struck  by  tne  stationary  cha- 
racter of  moral  principles,  that  he 
denies  the  possibility  of  their  ad- 
vance, and  boldly  affirms  that  no 
farther  discoveries  can  be  made  in 
morals.      Morality   admits  of  no 

discoveries More  than 

three  thousand  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  composition  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  let  any  man,  if  he  is 
able,  tell  me  in  what  important  point 
the  rule  of  life  has  varied  since  that 
distant  period.**  Certainly  no  one 
could  have  better  supplied  the  in- 
formation asked  here  oy  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  than  that  philosopher 
himself.  The  progress  made  in  those 
three  thousand  years  is  indeed  im- 
plied in  his  own  pregnant  apothegm : 
'  hadconscience  power,asit  nas  right, 
St  would  govern  the  world.'t  This 
requisite  strength,  certainly  has  not 
yet  been  given ;  but  the  right  here 
affirmed  is  at  least  one  all-important 
discovery,  which  distinguishes  the 
morals  of  Aristotle,  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  of  Butler,  and  of  Mack- 
intosh himself,  from  the  morals 
of  the  Pentateuch.  That  code  of 
morals  is  the  response  to  direct 
appeals  to  the  personal  fears,  or  to 
those  enlivened  by  the  moral  tn- 
stincU  of  the  nation  addressed; 
and  nothing  more.  Neither  the 
nature  of  tl^  benevolent  aflPections, 
nor  the  supremacy  of  conscience, 
had  been  discovered;  and  in  the 
absence  of  those  solid  elements,  the 
'  rule  of  life'  was  nothing  better 
than  a  '  leaden'  rule  in  all  that  con^ 
cems  our  social  relations. 

There  is  a  point  of  view  in  which 
stationariness  in  respect  to  mind  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Buckle,  which 
does  not  properly  concern  my  pre- 
sent argument,  because  it  equally 
affects  both  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual component  of  the  progress. 
Still  the  consideration  of  it  can 
scarcely  be  dispensed  with.  '  There 
is  no  evidence,'  he  says — I  quote 


JAfe  of  Mackintoili,  edited  by  his  Son. 


t  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  194. 
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from  the  Index — '  that  the  natural 
faculties  of  man  improve.'  And  in 
the  text  Mr.  Buckiels  meaning  is 
most  clearly,  as  always,  set  forth  in 
the  followmg  paragraph  and  its 
contexts  :— 

Whatever  the  moral  and  intellectual 
progress  of  men  may  be,  it  reBolves 
itself  not  into  a  progress  of  natural 
capacity,  but  into  a  progress,  if  I  may 
say  so,  of  opportunity ;  that  is,  an  im- 
provement in  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  capacity  after  birth  comes 
into  play.  Here,  then,  lies  the  gist  of 
the  whole  matter.  The  progress  is  one, 
not  of  internal  power,  but  of  external 
advantage.  The  child  bom  in  a  civilized 
land  is  not  likely,  as  such,  to  be  superior 
to  one  bom  among  barbarians  ;  and  the 
difference  which  ensues  between  the 
acts  of  the  two  children  will  be  caused, 
so  far  as  we  know,  solely  by  the  pressure 
of  external  circumstances ;  by  which  I 
mean  the  surrounding  opinions,  know- 
ledge,  associations,  in  a  word,  the  entire 
mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  two  chil- 
dren are  respectively  nurtured. — p.  162. 

The  confident  tone  of  this  passage, 
combined  with  the  importance  of 
the  doctrine,  ^ives  it  peculiar  claims 
to  our  attention.  But  I  do  not 
think  all  the  other  readers  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  work  will  agsee  with,  him, 
any  more  than  I  can,  in  opinion, 
'  that  the  child  born  in  a  civilized 
land  is  not  likely,  as  such,  to  be 
superior  to  one  born  among  barba- 
rians.' On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  have  become  in  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  naturally  more 
acute  and  more  trustworthy  than 
they  were  formerly ;  though  I  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  fact  that '  this 
lias  never  been  proved.'  I  will 
proceed  in  his  words  to  the  end  of 
this  paragraph : — 

It  may  be  that,  owing  to  some  physi- 
cal causes  still  unknown,  the  average 
capacity  of  the  brain  is,  if  we  compare 
long  periods  of  time, becoming  gradually 
greater;  and  that  therefore  the  mind, 
which  acts  through  the  brain,  is,  even 
independently  of  education,  increasing 
in  aptitude  and  in  the  general  compe- 
tence of  its  views.  Such,  however,  is 
still  our  ignorance  of  physical  laws,  and 
so  completely  are  we  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  circumstances  which  regulate  the 
.hereditary  transmission  of  character, 
temperament,  and  other  personal  pecu- 
liarities, that  we  must  consider  this 
alleged  progress  as  a  very  doubtful 
point. — p.  100. 


It  is  a  doubtfulpoint  5  but  I  wish 
to  suggest  to  Mr.  Buckle,  that  he  has 
advanced  no  ar^ment  in  support  of 
that  antecedent  improbability,  which 
he  predicates  of  the  moral  and  Intel* 
lectual  progress  of  men,  as  one  of 
Mntemal  ])ower.'  The  question  is 
one  to  which  statistics  are  scarcely 
applicable,  but  which  ought  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  more  extended 
induction  by  observation,  than  has 
hitherto  been  applied  to  it:  the 
laws  of  our  social  state  forbid  a 
systematic  adoption  of  the  only 
experimental  proof  by  which  it  can 
be  settled,  ^ut  some  amount  of 
those  untranscendental  metaphysics 
above  recommended  by  me  which 
direct  our  attention  to*  the  groups 
of  phenomena  constituting  cha* 
racter,  would  go  far  towards 
supplying  practical  considerations. 
The  phenomena  of  breeding  in  the 
animal  creation  need  not  be  entirely 
lost  sig:ht  of. 

Having  considered  Mr.  Buckle's 
invidious  comparison  of  morals  and 
intellect,  the  first  as  a  stationary 
element  of  civilization,  the  second 
as  in  one  sense  a  progressive  one, 
I  proceed  to  the  other  point  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Buckle  in  the  same 
important  paragraph,  and  viewed  by 
him  as  implying  a  farther  reason 
why  he  should  subordinate  morals 
to  intellect  as  components  of  the 
progress  of  civilization.  From  the 
comparison  thus  made,  and  from  the 
admitted  greatness  of  which  intel* 
lectual  wealth  is  capable,  he  gains 
his  proof  that  •  the  intellectual  agent 
is  the  real  mover  in  the  progress  of 
European  civilization.'  He  pro- 
ceeds  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  ex^ 
elusive  agent  on  another  eround, 
namely,  '  that  the  intellectual 
principle  has  an  activity  and 
capacity  for  adaptation,  which,' 
he  undertakes  to  show,  'is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  that  during  seve- 
ral centuries  Europe  has  made.' 
Now  there  are  in  this  case  noto- 
riously and  confessedly  two  factors, 
whatever  be  their  relative  power, 
and  Mr.  Buckle  need  .not  be  told 
that  the  sufficiency  of  one  of  them 
can  be  a  ground  for  affirming  its 
exclusiveness  only  where  induction 
by  the  method  of  difierence  has 
been  feasible — in  other  words, where 
we  can  prove  not  only  that  it  may 
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be,  but  that  it  is  the  exclasive  cause. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
relative  force  of  intellect  and  morals 
in  determining  action,  and  it  is  con- 
siderably more  easy  to  measure  the 
influence  of  discoveries  than  to  ap- 
preciate that  of  impulses,  principles, 
passions,  and  affections;  but  the  ex- 
perience of  life  affords  ns  ample 
proof  how  large  must  be  the  latter 
province.     Neither  do  I  see  any 

ground  for  expecting  that  these 
ws  should,  if  discovered,  turn  out 
to  be  minor  laws  to  those  of  the  in- 
tellect, still  less  that  they  should  be 
subordinated  as  mere  elements  of 
•perturbation*  to  the  latter  laws, 
which  on  the  contrary  they  may 
correct  and  limit  in  their  operation. 
To  take  individual  cases,  we  And 
even  the  moral  property  of  indigna* 
tion  as  modified  by  the  supposed 
impartial  spectator  of  Adam  Smith's 
theory,  may  be  a  salutary  ingredient 
in  the  motives  of  men.  It  subor- 
dinates the  conduct  dictated  by  the 
calculations  of  pure  intellect,  to  im- 
pulses which  guarantee  both  public 
and  private  interests  against  the 
chilling  and  paralysing  influence  of 
such  calculations  unmodified  and 
uncombined.  Benevolence,  again, 
as  co-operating  with,  not  as  'dis- 
turbing,' the  operations  of  the  in- 
tellect, produces  social  effects  which 
the  latter  never  would  attain  alone; 
surely  this  is  a  co-operative,  not  a 
perturbatory  procedure.  It  is  ob- 
served by  tf  unius  in  one  of  his  at- 
tacks of  indiscriminating  ferocity  on 
Lord  Mansfield  for  some  act  of  im- 
puted meanness  after  oneof  apparent 
kindness, '  It  is  thus  that  a  Scotch- 
man's understanding  corrects  the 
errors  of  his  heart ! '  How  of  fcen,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  the  heart  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  the  understand- 
inf(P  No  doubt  the  passions  and 
affections  may  be  classed  under  our 
moral  nature,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  they  must  be  viewed  as  in 
some  sort '  a  perturbatory'  influence 
under  which  the  properties  of  the 
intellect  may  be  put  out  of  gear. 
But  this  perturbation  is  to  be  recti- 
fied not  by  a  hypothesis  which  sub- 
ordinates our  whole  moral  to  our 
whole  intellectual  nature,  but  by 
one  which  analyses  the  moral  di- 
vision into  its  two  components,  the 
one  empowered  by  nature  to  govern 
and  control,   the   other   to  obey. 
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This  division  has  escaped  Mr. 
Buckle,  and  it  is  very  important. 
Mords  are  a  generic  term;  aa 
rightly  conceived  by  Mr.  Buckle 
they  'have  a  more  immediate  re- 
lation to  our  duties;'  but  this  re- 
lation is  established  through  two 
channels — ^the  virtues  on  the  one 
hand,  the  passions  and  affections  on 
the  other ;  the  first  intended  by  our 
truest  nature  to  govern,  the  latter 
subordinately  to  co-operate.  These, 
if  not  under  such  subordination,  are 
the  perturbating  elements  of  the 
human  mind ;  but  the  philosopher 
is  in  error  who  assigns  the  regula- 
tion of  them  mainly  to  the  intellect, 
or  places  them  under  its  immediate 
jurisdiction.  If  intellect  could  keep 
the  passions  in  order,  those  of 
Cffisar  Borgia  and  Tiberius  might 
have  been  as  well  regulated  as 
F^n^lon's. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which 
the  subordination  of  morals  to  in- 
tellect may  safely  be  contravened, 
while  they  authorize,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  assumption  that  these 
powers  are  truly  co-ordinate.  But 
it  has  happened  ere  now,  audit  may 
happen  again,  that  the  influence  of 
one  powerful  mind  shall  for  a  time 
disturb  their  relations ;  and  I  cannot 
close  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  as  a 
natural  sequence  from  Mr.  Buckle's 
views  on  this  subject,  the  more  they 
are  cultivated  and  accepted  in 
society,  the  more  will  moral  senti- 
ments be  practically  subordinated 
to  intellect.  The  latter  will  become, 
as  far  as  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  may  permit  it,  the 
motive  power,  the  universal  prin- 
ciple of  action ;  the  former,  a  species 
or  perturbation,  safe  only  when  it  is 
employed  to  please  and  relieve  the 
imagination  m  the  intervals  of  the 
busmess  of  life,  and  strongly  re- 

Sressed  and  modified  at  other  times. 
*hus,  in  conversation  with  one  emi- 
nent advocate  of  the  views  which  I 
am  criticising,  I  heard  him  express 
approbation  of  the  verdict  of  ac- 
(][uittal,  in  a  late  trial,  given  by  the 
jury  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bernard,  not 
on  the  supposition  that  they  thought 
his  complicity  in  the  murderous  act 
unproved,  but  because  it  would  have 
been  highly  unwise  to  give  the 
French  colonels  ground  for  affirm- 
ing that  England  had  been  intimi- 
dated into  a  contrary  verdict, 
u 
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Such  were  the  moyements  of  the 
pare  intellect  of  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  sons  of  France  which 
led  to  that  revolution  which  Mr. 
Buckle  contemplates  in  the  re- 
trospect with  a  satisfaction  almost 
as  great  as  was  the  prophetic  horror 
infused  by  it  into  Mr.  Burke.  Mr, 
Burke  saw  it  perhaps  through  a 
medium  in  which  feeling  and  senti- 
ment were  blended  in  somewhat 
excessive  proportions  with  intellect, 
and  erred  in  the  opposite  direction , 
to  Mr.  Buckle.  But  how  stands  the 
ease  with  France  itself  relatively  to 
the  nrogress  of  her  civilization  in 
the  last  seventy  years?  She  has 
arrived  through  seas  of  blood  at  that 
condition  involving  a  practical  re* 
duetto  ad  absurdunii  which  I  believe 
Will  generally  be  arrived  at  in  the 
conductof  life,  whetherof  individuals 
or  nations,  where  intellect  is  un- 
purified  by  moral  sentiment;  and 
freedom  having  been  to  her  the  type 
of  social  progress,  she  is  now  only 
too  happy  in  having  attained  the 
control  of  a  powerful  dictator,  but 
is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  re- 
plunged  into  her  disturbed  state,  if 
the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  I^apoleon  should  be  re- 
peated with  success.  It  is  no  answer 
to  these  remarks  to  say  that  the 
excesses  of  the  French  *Revolution 
were  occasioned  by  the  interference 
of  neighbouring  States  with  a  pro- 
cedure, to  which  the  French  nad 
acquired  a  right  under  the  manifold 
defects  of  their  government.  In 
idome  degree  it  had  become  ne- 
•cessary  that  ice  should  interfere, 
for  in  England  the  spirit  of  prose- 
lytism  was  gaining  ground,  and  the 
counter-irritant  of  war  had  become 
an  almost  necessary  resource. 

Such  are  the  remarks  elicited 
from  a  friend  of  Mr.  Buckle  by  the 
first  part  of  his  magnificent  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  age.  One  of  the  most 
seductive  points  in  his  ethical  doc- 
trines, and  which  his  own  case 
remarkably  illustrates,  is,  that  it 
rarely  enlists  in  its  service  men 
whose  character  does  not  gua- 
rantee them  against  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  personally  actuated 
by  their  avowed  notions  on  the 
subject  of  morality.    The  bad  dare 
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not  avow  such  notions ,-  they  will 
be  afraid  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in 
defence  of  views  widch  are  liable  to 
be  imputed  to  their  own  freedom 
ftom  moral  impulsea  and  restraints. 
The  good  can  afford  to  talk  pure 
utilitarianism.  If  I  am  not  deceived 
as  to  the  force  of  my  remarks,  they 
make  out  an  omission  in  Mr. 
Buckle's  theory  of  the  human  mind, 
which  involves  one  of  two  results ; 
either  he  must  undertake  to  recon- 
sider the  subject  of  morals  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  discovery  of  their  laws ; 
or  he  must  concede  the  points,  that 
of  the  two  great  causes  of  European 
civilization,  as  connected  with  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind  on 
external  nature,  one  only  has  ob* 
tained  from  him  an  amotmt  of  con- 
sideration adequate  to  its  require- 
ments as  a  social  agent.  Finally,  let 
me  remind  him  that  the  view  which 
he  adopts  in  some  degree  militates 
against  bis  lucid  eiroosition  of  that 
twofold  division — ^the  one  head  de- 
termining knowledge,  the  other 
duty — on  which  he  rests  it,  unless 
he  supplies  the  latter  element  with 
a  new  definition.  According  to  the 
generally  received  definition  of 
morals,  he  has,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  only  one  mental  cause  of 
civilization.  He  speaks  indeed  of 
morals  as  well  as  of  intellect,  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in 
which  enlightened  men  are  agreed 
to  use  it.  The  moral  facidty  of 
Mr.  Buckle  cannot  decide  without 
a  consideration  of  consequences. 
For  what  but  that  can  he  mean  by 
the  two  agents,  morals  and  intellect 
being  so  related  that  the  one  must 
obey  the  laws  of  the  other,  or  be- 
come merely  a  source  of  perturba- 
tion to  its  authority  F  Hitherto  it 
has  been  the  province  of  a  justi- 
fiable casuistry  to  determine  the 
points  at  which  the  right  must 
occasionally  be  disentangled  from 
the  expedient,  or  cease  to  be  right. 
But  the  view  with  which  I  am  at 
issue,  enables  inteUect  at  once  to  cut 
these  knots;  or,  to  use  another 
metaphor,  the  court  at  which  morals 
could  formerly  be  heard  versus  in- 
tellect, is  abohshed,  if  these  views 
prevail. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Mayo. 
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IDYLLS   OF  THE  KIJSTG* 


IN  ihe  fragment  of  an  epic,  of 
which  Xing  Arthor's  death  was 
the  subject,  published  in  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's earliest  collection  of  poems 
some  five-and-tweaty  years  ago,  are 
to  be  recognised  many  of  the  finest 
features  of  his  poetry.  Musical 
yerse,  and  warmth  and  fulness  of 
imagination,  combined  with  a  pas- 
sionate pathos  and  a  particular 
force  of  expression  to  give  a  cha- 
racter of  singular  and  masculine 
beauty  to  those  few  pages  of  narra- 
tive called  the  Morte  d'Artkur. 
These  qualities  are  developed  into 
a  more  complete  perfection,  with  a 
more  definite  and  finished  outline, 
and  with  a  more  exact  symmetry  of 
proportion,  in  the  volume  bearing 
on  the  same  fabulous  period  of  his- 
tory just  now  given  to  the  world. 

In  these  Idylls  we  find  the  ab- 
stract character  of  woman  exhibited 
in  its  distinct  aspects— the  first  and 
last  of  the  series  standing  out  in 
strong  contrast,  forming  a  complete 
antithesis,  representing,  as  it  were, 
the  opposite  poles  of  the  circuit. 

Enid,  the  subject  of  the  first  tale, 
is  the  pure  submissive  wife,  whose 
patience  will  undergo  all  trials,  sup- 
ported by  the  strength  of  her  love 
and  reverence  for  a  suspicious  and 
almost  brutal  husband.  Guinevere, 
the  detection  of  whose  course  of 
guilty  passion  is  the  groundwork  of 
the  last  story,  is  the  impure  and 
disloyal  wife,  false  to  a  lord  in- 
capable of  wrong,  or  of  a  thought 
of  wrong  to  her. 

The  second  and  third  Idylls,  the 
connecting  links  between  these  ex- 
tremes, show  a  cunning  wanton,  by 
name  Vivien,  practising  her  wiles 
to  entrap  the  old  sage  Merlin ;  and 
an  innocent  maiden,  Elaine,  dying 
of  love  for  Sir  Lancelot,  the  para- 
mour of  the  guilty  Queen. 

Although  each  of  these  poems 
may  be  read  singly,  as  being  perfect 
in  itself,  they  are  yet  interwoven, 
so  that  each  gains  somethine  by 
being  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
other.  And  the  fatal  influence  of 
Guinevere's  crime  is  to  be  traced 
throughout  the  action  of  the  his- 
tories.   It  is  the  taint  of  her  foul 


fault  that  spreads  the  jealous  poison 
in  the  heart  of  Enia's  lord;   the 
same  taint  sends  Arthur  forth  in  a 
vexed  mood,  and  inspires  in  Vivien 
the  hope  of  winning  him;   baffled 
in  which  scheme  she  spins  her  web 
to  catch  Merlin,  by  way  of  redeem- 
ing her  lost  credit.  The  same  locks 
Luicelot's  heart  in  bondage,  and 
killa  the  sweet  Elaine ;  the  same  at 
last  brinss  down  upon  the  Xing  his 
bitter    doom,   and    consigns    the 
wretched  perpetrator  of  the  sin  to 
a  late  but  avenging  remorse.    This 
pervading  sorrow,  this  impending 
fate,  makes  of  these  separate  Idylls 
one  poem,  and  transmses  through 
them  each  and  all  the  deep  sensa- 
tion of  an  abiding  regret.    In  the 
first  Idyll  it  lends  some  interest 
to,  it  nimishes  some  excuse    for 
the  suspicions  of  Sir  G^raint,  whose 
story   otherwise    could    lay   littie 
claim  to  our  sympathy.    Through 
all    the    splendour    and   digni^, 
through  all  the  devotion  and  trust 
that  surround  and  ^ard  the  Queen« 
he  discerns  her  frailty.    The  know- 
ledge is  a  load  upon  his  heart:  his 
peace  is    disturbed:    his   faith  in 
virtue  is  shaken.    He  had  thought 
to  trust  his  Enid  to  the  keeping  of 
that  majestic  lady,  but  he  with- 
draws her  from  her  presence  as  &om 
a  great  infection.     He  becomes  a 
prey     to    foreboding    fears    and 
doubts,  and  surpasses  Othello  and 
even  Leontes  in  the  foolishness  of 
jealousy.    His  wife,  in  her  meek- 
ness, emulates  that  Griselda  who  is 
the  subject  of  Chaucer's  only  tire- 
some poem,  with  its  artificial  con- 
trivances of  trial  and  its  unnatural 
exhibition  of  obedience  ;  and  that  of 
Enid  might  well  compete  with  it  in 
this  regard  but  for  some  redeeming 
passages  of  singular  beauty,  and  for 
that  skill  with  which  the  musician 
has  struck  the  chords  which  brine 
it  into  harmony  with  the  general 
tone  and  passion  of  his  theme.    To 
the  hurried  and  impetuous  reader 
who  loves  to  get  over  the  ground 
quickly,  in  whose  eyes  the  beauties 
of  the  scene  must  glance  and  flash 
or  he  does  not  see  them,  this  Idyll 
will  appear  a  tedious  work.    The 
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manner  of  the  narration  will  seem 
languid  and  flat,  and  it  will  be 
speedily  condemned  as  failing  in 
interest  of  character,  and  as  de- 
ficient in  any  strong  appeal  to  the 
common  sympathies  of  humanity. 
But  to  the  intent  thinker,  to  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  the 
quiet  journey,  who  loves  to  pause 


by  the  wayside  and  ponder,  the 
poem  will  reveal  many  charms; 
much  of  delicate  and  felicitous  ex- 
pression ;  much  of  beauty. 

The  following  passage  deserves  to 
be  well  considered  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  condensed  thought,  of 
clear  and  melodious  English,  and  of 
perfect  imagery  :— 


And  while  he  waited  in  the  castle  court, 
The  voice  of  Enid,  Yniol's  daughter,  rang 
Clear  thro'  the  open  casement  of  the  Hall, 
Singing ;  and  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird, 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle. 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  Slugs  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form ; 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Geraint ; 
And  made  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  mom 
When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 
Comes  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave 
To  Britain,  and  in  Apnl  suddenly 
Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemm'd  with  green  and  red. 
And  he  suspends  his  converse  with  a  friend. 
Or  it  may  be  the  labour  of  his  hands. 
To  think  or  say,  *  there  is  the  nightingale  ;* 
So  fared  it  with  Geraint,  who  thought  and  said, 
*  Here,  by  God's  grace,  is  the  one  voice  for  me.' 


The  quantity  of  incident  sug- 
gested by  these  few  lines,  the  exact- 
ness of  the  poet's  observation,  the 
wideness  of  its  range,  and  the  small  . 
compass  of  words  into  which  it  is 
pressed,  call  to  mind  the  peculiar 
power  for  which  Dante,  beyond  all 
other  poets,  is  celebrated.  We 
would  note  especially  the  eight  con- 
cluding lines,  where  we  have  place, 
time,  circumstance,  and  soimd  all 
at  once  brought  before  us.  The 
note  of  the  nightingale,  the  maiiner 


in  which  it  is  prized,  the  far  seas 
over  which  it  flies,  the  country,  the 
season,  the  vernal  adornment  of  the 
coppice  in  which  it  is  heard — the 
attention  that  it  awakens  shown  by 
the  suspended  conversation  of  two 
friends,  or  the  suspended  work  of 
the  labourer— and  tne  return  from 
this  to  the  starting  point — the  voice 
of  Enid  heard  at  the  open  casement 
— pleasant  to  the  ear  as  the  voice  of 
the  singer  coming  back  after  devious 
warblings  to  the  original  melody — 


So  fared  it  with  Geraint,  who  thought  and  said, 
'  Here,  by  God's  grace,  ig  the  one  voice  for  me.' 


In  his  mastery  over  language,  in 
his  keenness  of  perception,  in  his 
power  of  concen^ation,  and  in  the 
intensity  of  his  passion  in  its  highest 
moods,  Tennyson  resembles  Dante, 
but  he  is  less  restrained,  and  there- 
fore less  majestic.  He  is  an  essen- 
tially passionate  poet ;  more  skilled 
in  the  description  of  passion  than 
in  the  construction  of  story  and 
character,  he  is  greater  in  the  lyric 
than  in  the  epic.  He  can  sound 
the  depths  of  a  powerful  emotion ; 
he  is  master  of  tne  storms  working 
from  within ;  with  the  turbid,  con- 
tending stiru^gles  of  the  soul  he 
holds  an  intimate  and  privileged 
intercourse.  In  the  analo^es  sug- 
gested by  sentiment,  emotion,  pas- 


sion— betn'een  the  outward  visible 
world  of  nature,  and  the  being  of 
man,  moral  or  physical— he  is  abun- 
dant, original,  and  true.  His 
knowledge  of  nature  is  both  vast 
and  detailed,  and  in  dealing  with 
her  various  characteristics,  his 
variety,  like  her  own,  is  infinite. 
His  '  Two  Marianas'  may  be  quoted 
as  fine  examples  of  his  power  in 
this  way ;  but  to  know  it  in  its  per- 
fection, the  reader  should  make  the 
volume  of  In  Memoriam  his  careful 
study.  Here  the  blending  of  the 
movements  of  external  with  internal 
life,  the  influences  of  his  emotion 
upon  nature,  and  of  nature  upon 
his  emotion,  make  the  very  essence 
of  the  poem. 
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One  re^et,  a  single  grief,  is  the 
subject  of  the  Yolume,  but  its  chang- 
ing phases,  the  varying  aspects  of 
the  universe  -seen  through  them, 
thegradual  transition  of  the  affection 
from  a  dark  despair  to  a  divine 
hope,  give  to  this  elegy  an  interest 
deep  as  that  of  the  noblest  epic  or 
of  the  most  moving  drama.  Be- 
cause of  his  close  sympathies  with 
nature,  Tennyson  has  frequently 
been  compared  with  Wordsworth ; 
but  a  comparison  must  rather  tend 
to  set  forth  the  difference  than  the 
likeness  between  them.  They  are 
very  unlike.  Wordsworth  is  diffuse : 
Tennyson  is  compact.  Wordsworth's 
meditation  is  still,  philosophical,  and 
serene:  Tennyson's  is  swift,  agi- 
tated, and  rousing.  Wordsworth 
withdraws  himseu  into  the  silent 
recess  and  contemplates  the  quiet 
face  of  nature,  till  he  gathers  peace : 
Tennyson  invests  her  with  his  own 
passion.  Wordsworth's  is  the  con- 
stant rumination,  the  still  devotion, 
the  brooding  thought ;  and  the  ten- 
dency of  his  works  is  soothing  and 
elevating,  rather  than  stirring  and 
penetrating:  Tennyson  heats  the 
imagination,  kindles  the  quick  sense, 
and  leaves  the  mind  of  his  reader 
strained  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  tension. 

'Nature,*  says  Wordsworth, 
*  never  does  betray  the  heart  that 
loves  her.'  And  so  he  sits  down  in 
a  sweet  and  solemn  sadness,  to 
spend  his  pensive  hour,  lending  him- 
self to  the  affections  of  a  scene  of 


stillness,  and  leading  his  reader  to 
share  with  him  a  tranouil  hope. 
Wordsworth  persuades:  Tennyson 
constrains  you  to  sympathy. 

In  Tennyson's  poem  of  Maud 
—the  passion  of  which,  whatever 
adverse  criticism  maj  say,  is  strong 
and  true — ^the  variations  that  nature 
undergoes,  according  to  the  varying 
moods  of  the  lover's  mind,  are  not 
to  be  numbered.  The  flowers, 
the  stars,  the  breezes,  the  rivulets, 
become  convulsed  with  the  convul- 
sions of  his  individual  existence, 
and  change  with  the  changing  gusts 
of  his  passionate  fancy. 

The  vigour  of  the  poet's  sensa- 
tions is  in  none  of  his  poems  to 
be  more  strongly  felt  than  in 
this,  the  most  unnappy,  the  most 
tempestuous  of  love  stories.  The 
strange,  gloomy  asperity  of  a 
suspicious  heart,  the  growth  within 
it  of  a  new  tenderness,  the  increase 
of  that  tenderness  into  an  over- 
whelming passion,  and  its  passage 
on  to  a  fatal  termination,  are  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  skill ;  a  skill 
which  must  have  been  universally 
acknowledged  but  for  the  reflections 
on  the  pohtical  aspect  of  the  time, 
and  the  unwelcome  disquisitions  on 
social  evil  which  interrupt  the  flow 
of  the  narrative  and  disfigure  the 
work.  Let  the  reader  ponder  upon 
the  lines  that  foUow,  extracted  from 
Maud;  they  occur  immediately  after 
the  lover's  acceptance.  What  an 
ecstasy  of  passion,  what  a  wealth  of 
imagery  they  contain : — 


I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only  friend. 

There  is  none  like  her,  none. 

And  never  yet  so  warmly  ran  my  blood. 

And  sweetly,  on  and  on 

Calming  itself  to  the  long  wished- for  end, 

Full  to  the  banks,  close  on  the  promised  good. 

None  like  her,  none. 

Just  now  the  dry-tongued  laurel's  pattering  talk 

Seem*d  her  light  foot  along  the  garden  walk. 

And  shook  my  heart  to  tlmik  she  comes  once  more  ; 

But  even  then  I  heard  her  close  the  door. 

The  gates  of  heaven  are  dosed,  and  she  is  gone. 

There  is  none  like  her,  none. 

Nor  will  be  when  our  summers  have  deceased. 

O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 

In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  thy  delicious  £ast. 

Sighing  for  Lebanon, 

Dark  cedar,  tho'  thy  limbs  have  here  increased, 

Upon  a  pastoral  slope  as  fair, 

And  looking  to  the  south,  and  fed 

With  honey  d  rain  and  delicate  air, 

And  haunted  by  the  starry  head 

Of  her  whose  gentle  will  has  changed  my  fate, 
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And  made  my  life  a  perfumed  altar-flame  ; 
And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have  spread 
With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy  great 
Forefathers  of  the  thomless  garden,  Uiere 
Shadowing  the  snow-limbed  Eve  from  whom  she  came. 


Mr.  Spedding,  in  his  few  pages  of 
preface  to  Bacon's  Be  Sapientia 
Veterum, — pages  which  contain 
much  philosophical  thought,  ex- 
pressed in  a  s^le  that  makes 
philosophy  what  Milton  tells  us  it 
always  ought  to  be, — ^has  a  passage 
which  majr  fitly  be  extracted  here 
in  illustration  of  some  of  the  cha- 
lacteristios  of  Tennyson's  poetry  :— 

Even  within  the  last  ten  years  (says 
Mr.  Spedding)  an  instance  has  occurred 
of  the  simple  Ungoage  of  poetic  passion 
being  translated  out  of  poetry  into 
mythology.  Alfred  Tennyson  spoiks,  in 
In  Memoriam,  of  returning  home  in  the 
evening — 

Before  the  crimson-cirded  star 
Had  fallen  into  her  father's  grave, 

not  thinking  at  all  of  any  traditional 
pedigree^  no  more  than  when  he  speaks 
of 

Sad  Hesper  o'er  the  buried  sun. 
And  ready  thou  to  die  with  him; 

but  expressing  by  such  an  image  as  the 
ancient  Elian  might  have  resorted  to, 
his  sympathy  witk  the  pathetic  aspect 
of  the  dying  day.  Critics,  however, 
asked  for  exphmations:  what  star, 
whose  daughter,  wha.t  grave  ?  And  it 
turns  out  curiously  enough  that  all  these 
questions  can  be  answered  out  of  Greek 
mythology  quite  satisfactorily.  'The 
planet  Yeous'  (says  a  Bedgtavian  corre* 
spondent  of  Notet  amd  Queries,  185 1, 
iii.  506),  *  when  she  is  to  the  east  of  the 
Sun,  is  our  evening  star,  and  as  such 
used  to  be  termed  Hesperus  by  the 
ancients.  The  evening  star  in  a  summer 
twilight  is  seen  surrounded  with  the  glow 
of  sunset,  crimson-circled.  ....  Venus 
sinking  into  the  sea,  which  in  setting 
she  would  appear  to  do,  falls  into  the 
grave  of  Uranus,  her  father,  according 

to  the  theory  of  Hesiod. X 

would  not  indeed  have  any  one  remem- 
ber this  explanation  when  he  is  reading 
the  poem,  for  it  is  fatal  to  the  poetuB 
effect ;  but  the  coincidence  of  the  ex- 
pression with  the  mythic  tradition  is 
curious,  and  might  almost  make  one 
think  that  Tennyson,  while  merely  fol- 
lowing the  etemid  and  universal  instincts 
of  the  human  imagination  and  feeling, 
had  unconsciously  reproduced  the  very 
image  out  of  which  the  tradition  origi- 
nally grew.' 

Tennyson's  meaning  is,  in  fact, 
always  definite,  though  his  imagery 
is  not  nnfrequently  far-fetched  ana  ^ 


difficult  to  follow,  and  his  sense 
strained  and  obscure.  His  thought 
is  so  condensed,  shut  up  in  so  nar- 
row a  space,  that  you  must,  as  it 
were,  unpack  in  order  to  get  at 
it. 

This  is  true  also  of  Dante  and, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  of  Goethe, 
and  thence  arises  the  necessity  of 
labour  for  the  student  who  aims  at 
anythiog  like  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  their  works.  Some  indo- 
lent rea^iers  will  hardly  sufier  the 
poet  ta  demand  any  exertion  of  the 
faculties,  and  in  the  pages  of  a  grave 
critic  the  present  writer  has  actually 
met  with  a  sentence  defining  poetry 
to  be  'Any  metrical  composition, 
from  which  we  can  receive  pleasure 
mtkotet  a  laborious  exercise  of  the 
understanding*  If  we  accepted  this 
interoretation,  we  should  at  once  re- 
ject me  three  g^reat  poets  whom  we 
have  just  mentioned,  and  certainly 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  also;  nor 
is  there,  we  will  venture  to  assert, 
any  real  poet  who  does  not  insist 
upon  some  labour  of  the  mind  to 
arrive  at  the  appreciation  of  his 
genius ;  but  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  an  involved  sense  is  in  itself  a 
merit,  and  let  young  poets  beware 
of  fancying  themselves  in  a  Teimy- 
sonian  atmosphere  when  thej  sur- 
round themselves  with  a  mystic  foj^, 
thinking  to  look  la^e  tmrough  it. 
The  notion  of  size  afforded  by  this 
vagueness  of  outline  is  soon  dissi- 
pated ;  the  reader  becomes  troubled 
and  oppressed,  and  longs  for  the 
sight  01  day.  Tennyson  himself  is 
never  vague ;  if  he  is  dark,  his  dark- 
ness is  mfh  as  you  find  in  the  pic- 
tures of  Eembrandt,  where,  if  you 
look  well  into  them,  you  discern 
through  their  deepest  shadoov  the 
most  exquisite  exactness  of  design 
and  elaborate  finish  of  execution. 

Ldl  the  poems,  however,  more 
especially  at  the  present  moment 
under  our  oon8ideration,there  occurs 
hardly  one  obscure  line.  The  nar- 
rative moves  on  smoothlv,  the 
thoughts  are  uninvolved,  the  lan- 
guage is  a  fine  example  of  clear 
and  beautiful  English.  But  in 
the   poem    of   £iud   there   is   in 
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many  passages  a  sense  of  labour  two  forced  similes,  as  in  the  de- 
with  some  overweighting  of  small  scription  of  Sir  Geraint  asleep^ 
matters ;    and    there    are  one    or      when  we  are  told  of 

The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 

And  arms  on  which  the  standing  mv/sde  doped 

Aa  slopes  a  wild  brooh  o*er  a  little  stone 

Bwnmng  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it. 
And  surely  an  undue  proportion  is      we  are  told  that  Greraint  was  erer 
given  to  the  effect  of  dress  when      saying  to  himself, 

O,  I  that  wasted  time  to  tend  upon  her. 

To  compass  her  with  swoet  observances, 

To  dress  her  beaulifiiUy  and  keep  her  true. 
^  However  impressive  to  the  femi-     jealous  ftuy  is  to  bid  his  wife  pot 
nine  reader  that  obedience  in  a  wife      on  her  '  worst  and  meanest  dress," 
may  appear  which  consents  to  wear      and  that  a  profligate  lover  finds  in 


an  old  gown  at  court  when  a  this  unsuitable  suit  such  a  proof  of 
husband  reqjuests  it,  and  however  maritajl  neglect  as  to  hold  out  an 
satisfactory  it  may  be  to  learn  that  encouragement  to  himself  for  the 
Queen  Gumevere  afterwards  herself  expression  of  a  passion  dishonour- 
attires  her  in  a  more  becoming  robe,  able  at  once  to  the  woman  who  is 
we  doubt  whether  even  a  woman  made  to  hear  it  and  to  the  man  who 
will  read  without  surprise  that  the  avows  it.  But  the  process  of  this 
first    suggestion   of    a    husband's      disclosure  is  full  of  poetical  beauty  t 

Then  rose  lamours  and  looking  at  his  feet, 

Like  him  who  tries  the  bridge  he  fears  may  fail, 

Oost  and  came  near,  lifted  adoring  eyes, 

Bow'd  at  her  side  and  utter*d  whisperingly : 

'  Enid,  the  pilot  star  of  my  lone  life, 
Enid  my  early  and  my  only  love, 
Enid  the  loss  of  whom  has  tam'd  me  wild — 
What  chance  is  this  ?  how  is  it  I  see  you  here  ? 
Yoa  are  in  my  power  at  last,  are  in  my  power. 
Tet  fear  me  not :  I  call  mine  own  self  wild. 
But  keep  a  touch  of  sweet  civility 
Here  in  the  heart  of  waste  and  wilderness. 
I  thought,  but  that  your  father  came  between. 
In  former  days  you  saw  me  fiivourably. 
And  if  it  were  so  do  not  keep  it  back : 
Make  me  a  little  happier :  let  me  know  it :  . 
Owe  you  me  nothing  for  a  life  half-lost  ? 
Yea,  yea,  the  whole  dear  debt  of  all  you  are. 
And,  Enid,  you  and  he,  I  see  it  with  joy — 
You  sit  apart,  yon  do  not  speak  to  him, 
Yon  come  with  no  attendance,  page  or  maid. 
To  serve  you — does  he  love  you  as  of  old  ?' 
For,  call  it  lovers'  quarrels,  yet  I  know 
Tho'  men  may  bicker  with  the  things  they  love, 
They  would  not  make  them  laughable  in  all  eyes, 
Kot  while  they  loved  them ;  and  your  wretched  dress, 
A  wretched  insult  on  you,  dumbly  speaks 
Your  story,  that  this  man  loves  you  no  more. 
Your  beauty  is  no  beauty  to  him  now : 
A  common  diance— right  well  I  know  it — ^palTd — 
For  I  know  men :  nor  will  you  win  him  back. 
For  the  man's  love  once  gone  never  returns. 
But  here  is  one  who  loves  yon  as  of  old ; 
With  more  exceeding  passion  than  of  old : 
Good,  speak  the  woitl :  my  followers  ring  him  round : 
He  sits  unarmed  ;  I  hold  a  finger  up ; 
They  understand :  no ;  I  do  not  mean  blood : 
Nor  need  yon  look  so  scared  at  what  I  say : 
My  malice  is  no  deeper  than  a  moat, 
Ko  stronger  than  a  wall :  there  is  the  keep ; 
He  shall  not  cross  ns  more ;  speak  but  the  word : 
Or  speak  it  not ;  but  then  by  JBLim  that  made  me 
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The  one  true  lover  which  you  ever  had, 
I  will  make  use  of  all  the  power  I  have. 
O  pardon  me !  the  madness  of  that  hour, 
When  first  I  parted  from  you,  moves  me  yet.* 

At  this  the  tender  sound  of  his  own  voice 
And  sweet  self-pity,  or  the  fancy  of  it. 
Made  his  eye  moist ;  but  Enid  fearM  his  eyes. 
Moist  as  they  were,  wine-heated  from  the  feast. 

The  subject  of  Vivien,  tiie  second  innocent  affection  is  not  the  less 

in  succession,  is  skilfully  treated,  humiliated,  and  that  the  compassion 

but  beyond  all  measure  painful  to  excited  for  its  victim  is  somewhat 

dwell  upon:  thehoneyedartificesand  shadowed  by  contempt, 

bold  advances  of  a  bad  woman,  and  Miss  Austen  has  named  as  the 

the  gradual  subjugation  of  an  un-  only  cure  for  a  disappointed  heart, 

fortunate  old  philosopher  falling  into  'another  lover;'    and  Shakspeare 

her  clutches,  detailed  with  circum-  is  of  the  same  opinion  when  he 

stantial   minuteness,    surpass    the  ^Lves  Juliet  to  Eomeo  in  exchange 

proper  limits  of  the  disagreeable,  ior  Eosalind. 

and  are  only  the  more  revolting  '  I  pray  thee,'  says  Eomeo  to  the 

from  the  accuracy  with  which  they  friar,  who  being  not  a  man  of  the 

are  described.    The  painting  is  as-  world  wonders  at  his  change, 

tonishingly  clever,  but  it  is  impos-  Chide  not :  she  whom  I  love  tiow, 

sible  to  look  at  the  picture  without  Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love 

aversion.    We  pass  on  willingly  to  allow ; 

the  more  pleasing  pain  of  Elaine's  f  l^e  other  did  not  so. 

story.    As  far  as  the  course  of  the  And  such  is  no  doubt  the  course  of 

narrative  is  concerned,  it  differs  very  comfort  that  human  nature  takes 

little  from  that  contained  in  Sir  when  it  is  in  its  senses ;  but  Elaine 

Thomas  Mallory's  History  of  King  was  transported  altogether  beyond 

Arthur,      But    the    character   of  the  region  of  judgment  into  exile 

Elaine's  love  is  refined  and  elevated  and  slavery  under  the  unrelentbg 

by  the  poet,  and  claims  as  much  despotic  dominion  ofthe  one  passion, 

sympathy  as  an  unrequited  feminine  and  therefore  when  Lancelot  offered 

affection  ever  can  do.    Its  purity  his  reasonable  suggestions  for  her 

and  constant  tenderness  are  grateful  consolation,  she  was   incapable  of 

to  the  feelings,  (wposed  to  the  guUty  admitting  their  truth,  and  swooned 

tumults  of  Lancelot  and  the  Queen;  ^  away.    The  love  that  moved  her  is 

and  it  is  only  a  pity  that  the  more  sweetly  spoken : 

And  she  said 
'  Not  to  be  with  you,  not  to  see  your  face — 
Alas  for  me  then,  my  good  days  are  done.' 
'  Nay,  noble  maid,'  he  answer'd,  '  ten  times  nay ! 
This  is  not  love :  but  love's  first  flash  in  youth. 
Most  common :  yea  I  know  it  of  mine  own  self  : 
And  you  yourself  will  smile  at  your  own  self 
Hereafter,  when  you  yield  your  flower  of  life 
To. one  more  fitly  yours,  not  thrice  your  age : 
And  then  will  1,  for  true  you  are  and  sweet 
Beyond  mine  old  belief  in  womanhoods- 
More  specially  should  your  good  knight  be  poor. 
Endow  you  with  broad  land  and  territory 
Even  to  the  half  my  realm  beyond  the  seas. 
So  that  would  make  you  happy :  furthermore, 
Ev'n  to  the  death,  as  tho*  you  were  my  blood, 
In  all  your  quarrels  will  I  be  your  knight. 
This  will  I  do,  dear  damsel,  for  your  sake, 
And  more  than  this  I  cannot.' 

While  he  spoke 
She  neither  blush'd  nor  shook,  but  deathly- pale 
Stood  grasping  what  was  nearest,  then  replied ; 
*  Of  all  this  will  I  nothing  ;*  and  so  fell. 
And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her  tower. 
Elaine  came  to  her  death  by  this      appears  in  the  life  of  the  other  three 
fatal  love ;   but  still  more  fatal  it     prominent  characters  in  the  poem. 
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the  vital  principle  of  honour  wholly 
extinct  within  him,  undergoes,  before 
the  dread  of  detection  comes,  the 
stings  of  conscience,  and  the  dark 
interior  of  his  mind  is  finely  indi- 
cated to  us  in  the  following  lines : 
the  lily  maid  EUine, 


Sinning  of  the 
Queen,  are  far  more  grieving  spec- 
tacles.    Lancelot,  better  than  the 
partner  of  his  iniquity,  not  having 
He  spoke  and  ceased 
Won  by  the  mellow  voice  before  she  looked, 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  read  his  lineaments. 
The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the  Queen, 
In  battle  with  the  love  be  bare  his  lord, 
Had  marr'd  his  face,  and  mark'd  it  ere  his  time. 
Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with  one, 
The  flower  of  all  the  west  and  all  the  world, 
Had. been  the  sleeker  for  it :  but  iu  him 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul. 
Marr'd  as  he  was,  he  Koem'd  the  goodliest  man, 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  Hall, 
And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
'   However  marr'd,  of  more  than  twice  her  years, 
Seam'd  with  an  ancient  swordcut  on  the  cheek. 
And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes 
And  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was  her  doom. 


of  remorse  which  roll  over  his  soul 
in  wastes  and  solitudes  bear  on  with 
them  in  their  high  tide  our  strong 
compassion.  Elaine  makes  no  re- 
sistance to  an  affection  that  brings 
with  it  sensations  of  reverence  and 
devotion  pleasing  to  a  gentle  nature 
and  free  £om  all  semblance  of  harm: 


Here  we  follow  the  divided  cur- 
rent of  the  two  hearts  in  their  deep 
emotion.  The  touches  descriptive  of 
Lancelot's  person  worn  and  marred, 
and  suggestive  to  Elaine  of  his 
heroic  prowess,  bring  the  reader  into 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  in  which 
she  beholds  him,  while  those  floods 

And  all  night  long  his  face  before  her  lived. 

As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face. 

Divinely  thro'  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 

Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face. 

The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life, 

Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 

And  fullest ;  so  the  &ce  before  her  lived. 

Dark- splendid,  speaking  in  the  silence,  full 

Of  noble  things,  and  held  her  from  her  sleep. 
«  «  «  « 

And  peradventure  had  he  seen  her  first 

She  might  have  made  this  and  that  other  world 

Another  world  for  the  sick  man  ;  but  now 

The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straiten'd  him. 

His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

brin^  down  its  heavy  them,  and  though  he  is  not  in  any 
single  instance  an  imitator.  We 
may  be  suffered  here  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  picture  of  Aspatia  in 
TAe  Maid's  Tragedy,  as  a  graceful 
image  of  a  rejected  love;  and  no 
scorn  may  mingle  with  the  pangs  of 
her  disprized  affection,  for  she  was 
not  won  unsought,  but  sued  and 
conquered  in  the  legitimate  way,  and 
then  cast  off.  She  is  described  as 
Heart  stricken ; 

Her  watery  eyes  are  ever  bent  to  earth. 

She  carries  with  her  an  infectious  grief 

That  strikes  all  her  beholderSi     She  wiU  sing 


So  crime  ^ 
forfeitures,  malane;  the  life  of  the 
innocent  the  sacrinoe.  So  Ophelia's 
tragedy  was  wrought  by  Gertrude's 
vice;  and  8oA8patia'8,in  the  Jfat(£'« 
Tragedy,  by  Evadne's.  Tennyson, 
in  spirit,  often  reminds  us  of  our 
great  Elizabethan  dramatists,  though 
he  does  not  affect  those  tricks  of 
langoi^e  by  which  some  writers 
hope  to  amve  at  a  resemblance  of 
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The  moumfuirBt  things  that  ever  ear  hath  heard. 
And  sigh  and  sing  again  ;  and  when  the  rest 
Of  our  young  huties  in  their  happy  moods 
Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course,  she  will  bring  forth 
A  story  of  the  silent  death  of  some 
Forsaken  virgin,  in  such  phi'ase  and  with 
So  sad  a  look,  that  ere  she  end,  alas !  ^ 
She*ll  send  them  weeping  one  by  one  away. 

Tennyson's  piercing  insieht  into  concerning  the  manner  of  his  ac- 
the  afiections  of  thehuman  neartin  <]^aaintance  with  Elaine.  Some  no- 
its  uneasy  fluctuations,  in  its  secret  tion  of  the  passionate  fenrour  of 
shiftings,  in  its  hidden  palpitations,  the  poetry  may  be  given  by  the 
is  powerfolly  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  extract,  though  the 
quarrel  between  Lancelot  and  the  necessity  for  curtailment  in  these 
Queen,  when  the  Queen  is  stirred  pages  is  a  serious  injury  to  the 
by  false  rumours  afloat  at  court  poet: — 
All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  sidei, 

Yine-dad,  of  Arthur's  palace  toward  the  stream. 

They  me^  and  Lancelot  kneeling  uttered,   '  Queen, 

Lady,  my  liege,  in  whom  I  hare  my  joy, 

Take,  what  I  had  not  won  except  for  you, 

These  jewels,  and  make  me  happy,  making  them 

An  armlet  for  the  roundest  arm  on  earth. 

Or  necklace  for  a  neck  to  which  the  swan's 

Is  tawnier  than  her  cygnet's * 

*♦*♦•♦♦ 

<i  While  thus  he  spoke,  half  turn'd  away,  the  Queen 

Brake  from  the  vast  oriel- embowering  vine 
Leaf  after  lea^  and  tore,  and  cast  them  (^ 
TiU  all  the  place  whereon  she  stood  was  gzeen ; 
Th«3,  when  he  ceased,  in  one  cold  passive  hand 
Beceived  at  onoe  and  laid  aside  the  gems 
There  on  a  table  near  her,  and  replied. 

'  It  may  be,  I  am  quicker  of  belief 
Than  you  believe  me,  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 
Our  bond  is  not  the  bond  of  man  and  wife. 
This  good  is  in  it^  whatsoe'er  of  ill, 
It  can  be  broken  easier.    I  for  you 
This  many  a  year  have  done  despite  and  wrong 
To  one  whom  ever  in  my  heart  of  heatia 
I  did  adcnowledge  nobler.     What  are  these  ? 
,  Diamonds  for  me !  they  had  been  thrice  their  worth 

Being  your  gift,  had  you  not  lost  your  own. 
To  loyal  hearts  the  value  of  all  gifts 
Must  vary  as  the  giver's.     Not  for  me  ! 
!For  her !  for  your  new  fancy.    Only  this 
Grant  me^  I  pray  you  :  have  your  joys  apart. 
I  doubt  not  that  however  changed,  you  keep 
So  much  of  what  is  graceful :  and  myself 
Would  shun  to  break  those  bounds  of  courtesy 
In  which  as  Arthur's  queen  I  move  and  rule : 
So  cannot  spesk  my  mind.    An  end  to  this ! 
A  strange  one !  yet  I  take  it  with  Amen. 
So  pray  you,  add  my  diamonds  to  her  pearls ; 
Beck  her  with  these  ;  tell  her,  she  shines  me  down  ; 
An  armlet  for  an  arm  to  which  the  Queen's 
Is  haggard,  or  a  necklace  for  a  neck 
O  as  much  fairer — as  a  faith  once  &ir 
Was  richer  than  these  diamonds — ^hers  not  mine- 
Nay,  by  the  mother  of  our  Lord  himself. 
Or  hers  or  mine,  mine  now  to  woik  my  will — 
She  shall  not  have  them.' 

Saying  which  she  seized. 
And,  thro'  the  casement  standing  wide  for  heat, 
Flung  them,  and  down  they  flash'd,  and  smote  the  stream. 
Then  from  the  smitten  sur&ce  flashed,  as  it  were^ 
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Diamonds  to  meet  them,  and  l^ey  past  away. 
Then  while  Sir  Lancelot  leant,  in  half  diagost 
At  love,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window  l^g^, 
Close  underneath  his  ejes,  and  right  across 
Where  these  had  fallen,  slowly  past  the  baige 
Whereon  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat 
Lay  smiling,  like  a  star  in  blackest  night. 

Bat  the  wild  Queen,  who  saw  not,  burst  away 
To  weep  and  wail  in  secret ;  and  the  bajrge, 
On  to  the  palace-doorway  sliding,  paused. 


Q^  floatiae  of  the  barge,  bearins 
the  dead  bock  of  Elaine,  beneath 
the  window  m>m  which  Lancelot 
leans  and  looks,  across  the  same 
spot  where  the  rejected  jewels  are 
nung  by  the  Qneen's  hand,  is  im- 
pressive ;  tiie  sounding  movement 
of  the  storm  is  lulled,  and  sdemnly 
and  reverently  we  pass  on  with  *  that 
daric  freight,  a  vanished  life,'  into  a 
deep  quiet  where  we  hear  only 
the  self-upbraiding  murmurs  of 
Lancelot's  conscience.  With  these 
repentings  the  story  of  Elaine  is 
fitly  closed ;  and  tiience  we  are  led 
by  a  natural  transition  to  the  Id^U 
of  Guinevere,  when,  where  the  guilt 
is,  the  sreat  axe  faUs ;  when  in  the 
sinful  heart  of  the  Queen  that 
trouble  begins  to  work  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  fear  of  detection ;  when 
the  het  that  the  eyes  of  a  jjealous 
foe  have  been  upon  her  in  one  of 
her  unwary  moments  strikes  into 
her  soul,  and  she  begins  to  eat  her 
meals  in  fear,  and  to  feel  that  it 
were  better  to  be  wilii  the  dead. 
The  retribution  of  this  hour  is  not 
softened  by  the  grace  of  repentance. 
We  cannot  accord  to  the  distur- 
bances of  terror  the  charily  that  is 
due  to  the  better  relentings  of  con- 
science. It  may  be  that  conscience 
can  be  roosed  to  life  by  fear,  but 
that  is  the  noUer  part  of  conscience 
which  is  called  into  cTOtenoe  by 
higher  motives,  and  which  acts  in- 
dependently of  the  dread  of  dis* 
oovery.  Lancelot's  nature  is,  as 
we  have  before  said,  less  depraved 
than  the  Queen's ;  he  is  haunted 
by  the  sense  of  Wrong,  he  suffers 
the  Borrow  of  transgression  be- 
fore liie  chance  of  exposure  ap« 
pears;  and  his  temptatioQ  is  the 
mater.  Neither  is  the  amount  of 
his  treadiery  so  enormous;  he  is 
not  wedded  to  another ;  he  is  not 
keeping  up  the  semblance  of  another 
love.  His  honour  rooted  in  dis- 
honour stood,  but  still  it  was  a  kind 
of  honour,  and  we  see  with  pity  the 


advancing  strides  of  the  Nemesis 
that  is  to  crush  him.  But  as  the 
same  Nemesis  moves  on  to  overtake 
the  Queen,  the  action  of  pit^  is 
suspended  b^  the  sense  of  justice. 
The  retribution  is  a  work  or  neces- 
sity ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  let 
her  depart  in  peace.  The  majesty 
and  the  beauty  that  crowned  her, 
the  homage  and  the  reverence  that 
attended  her,  must  be  seen  in  de- 
gradation. The  illusion  of  her  life 
must  be  dispelled :  she  must  learn 
what  she  is. 

Make  but  the  offiander  better  (says 
.Mr.  Babbage  in  the  chapter  on  the 
nature  of  future  punishments  in  his 
Bridgewater  J^reaiiae),  and  be  is  already 
puni^d.  Memory,  that  treacherous 
friend  but  fi&ithful  monitor,  recalls  the 
existence  of  the  past  to  a  mind  now 
imbued  with  finer  feelings,  with  sterner 
notions  of  justice  than  when  it  enacted 
the  deeds  thus  punished  by  their  recol- 
lection. 

And  there  is  much  truth  in  this. 
The  scourge,  the  brand,  the  bitter 
fast,  may  be  hard  to  bear,  but 
thev  are  not  so  hard  as  the  pangs 
within — ^not  so  hard  as  the  dealings 
of  the  soul  when  it  rises  in  strife 
against  itself.  In  the  greatest  work 
oF  our  greatest  poet,  when  the 
spirit  of  Hamlet's  father  charges 
him  to  speak  daggers, buttousenone, 
he  knows  this;  he  knows  how  that 
miserable  mother,  rank  and  gross 
thonsh  she  be  in  nature,  must  be 
appaUed  when  her  vice  is  setplaiioly 
before  her  eyes— when  tiie  words 
of  another  sliall  take  the  part  that 
conscience  should  have  taken,  and 
force  her  to  look  upon  her  iniquity. 
Words  indeed  they  are  when 
spoken,  so  terrible  to  hear,  that  the 
poisoned  cup  seems  a  sweet  potion 
after  them ;  and  Gertrude's  forfeit 
is  paid  in  that  awful  scene  of  her 
life  rather  than  in  her  death.  '  Oh, 
Hamlet,  speak  no  more,'  cries  the 
unhappy  woman,  in  her  inward 
struggles : 
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Thou  tum*st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul. 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 


Shakspeare  has  not  invested  the 
character  of  Gertrude  with  any 
poetical  beauty.  There  is  no  idea 
suggested  by  her  presence  but  that 
of  feebleness  and  vice,  and  as  she 
is  addressed  by  her  son  she  becomes 
an  object  of  utter  disgust.  The 
words  in  which  he  describes  her 
course  of  life  are  such  as  make  it 
loathsome  to  every  sense — there  is 
no  strain  of  sentiment  sung  over 
her  transgression.  She  is  made  the 
subject  of  unpitying  contempt. 
The  audience  or  the  reader  turns 
from  her  with  a  fixed  aversion,  not 
falling  into  the  death-like  trance  of 
compassion,  into  the 

Oh  lasso ! 
Quanti  dolci  pensier,  quanto  desio 
Mend  costoro  al  doloroso  passo, 

with  which  Dante  is  subdued  by 
the  celebrated  history  of  the  fall  of 
Francesca  da  Simini.  But  Dante 
was  coinpassionate  not  without 
reason.  Francesca  was  the  victim 
of  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strong 
temptation;  the  deceived  rather 
than  the  deceiver-^her  punishment, 
the  second  circle  of  the  Inferno; 
her  revenge,  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  civQized  world.  Ko  less  a 
sympathy  has  the  poet  obtained  for 
her.  In  the  space  of  eighteen  lines 
he  tells  the  story,  and  those  eighteen 
lines  have  been  translatea  into 
every  European  tongue.  They  have 
been  read  and  quoted  till  they  have 
been  heard  even  where  they  could 
not  be  read,  and  the 

— Nessun  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
NelliK  miseria, 

associated  with  that  sad  hi8t<»7, 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  into  a 
•proverb. 

This  story  is  not  the  finest  pas- 
sage in  Dante's  work,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  popular ;  for 
though  not  without  some  exercise 
of  tne  imagination,  some  labour 
of  the  thought,  its  essentially 
poetical  characteristics  may  be  duly 
prized,  it  bears  with  it,  indepen- 
dently of  those,  a  sentiment  and  a 
passion,  which  are  easy  to  under- 
stand. It  is,  then,  not  the  ad- 
mirable skill,  not  the  excjuisite 
combinations    of  the  poet  m  his 


working  out  of  this  scene,  that  the 
general  reader  cares  for.  He  does 
not  pause  to  analyse;  he  simply 
acknowledges  the  sway  of  passion 
and  of  sufiSring.  Many  a  frail  and 
foolish  woman  may  have  entered  in 
her  diary  the  passionate  phrases  of 
Francesca's  history  without  the  re- 
motest notion  of  their  true  value ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  the  punishment  upon  the 
mind  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
passion ;  the  punishment  being  re- 
ceived as  fiction,  and  the  passion 
recognised  as  truth. 

B^w  far  the  poet  is  answerable 
for  the  moral  influences  of  his  work 
in  all  its  bearings,  is  a  matter  of 
grave  consideration,  which  it  would 
occupy  too  long  a  space  to  discuss 
here ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  kind 
of  moral  government  is  demanded 
by  the  reiuler,  and  that  we  require 
to  see  the  condemnation  of  crime  in 
the  development  of  the  poem.  The 
poet  must  act  as  judge,  and  sentence 
his  criminals,  or  we  are  left  un- 
satisfied. He  must  be  ike  Minos 
of  his  own  circle.  He  is  not  re- 
quired to  point  a  moral ;  if  he  at- 
tempts that  indeed  he  ceases  to  be 
a  poet;  but  he  m  required  to  assume 
the  complete  dominion  of  the  world 
of  his  own  creation,  and  to  let  us 
feel  in  the  final  dispensation  of 
events  that  he  is  a  righteous  ruler. 

Clytenmestra  and  Medea,  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Gertrude,  Biohard, 
Macbeth,  Othello,  and  lago,  must 
make  the  immediate  sacnfice  for 
their  crimes  to  their  audience ;  and 
the  sacrifice  must  be  sufficient  or 
the  sense  of  justice  is  insulted. 

Tennyson's  Guinevere  is  con- 
denmec(-— the  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced. She  ia  cast  down  from 
her  high  estate — she  is  divided  for 
ever  from  the  object  of  her  sinful 
love,  and  renounced  by  the  sove- 
reign lord  whom  she  learns  to  reve- 
rence too  late.  She  embraces  the 
only  resource  left  in  life,  and  enters 
a  convent.  A  severe  fate  for 
such  a  woman— dull,  cold,  mono- 
tonous— tedious  nuns  and  petty 
cares.  A  woman  whose  nature 
could  not  find  much  delight  in 
prayer,  and  whose  past  life  must 
have  made  the  fruits  of  meditation 
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bitter.  We  are  told  that  she  made  penance  wanders  back  to  the  lawless 
a  good  abbess,  but  soon  died,  and  pleasure,  the  blow  struck  at  that  mo- 
it  is  quite  natural  that  she  should  ment  of  guilty  indulgence  by  the 
die  soon.  arrival  of  the  great  Xing,  his  ex- 
She  has  no  son,  like  Cly  temnestra  hortations,  just,  strong,  and  Chris- 
and  Gertrude,  to  rise  and  avenge  tian  in  their  spirit;  the  sense  of 
the  injured  father.  abasement  in  the  unhappy  woman 
But  she  has  disgrace;  the  walls  that  follows  from  them,  and  the 
of  the  nunnery  are  not  strong  tardy  recognition  of  his  true  nobi- 
enough  to  shield  her  from  con-  lity,  of  his  crowning  virtue,  of  the 
tumely ;  and  the  sound  of  public  heroic  proportions  oi  his  character, 
opinion  reaches  her  through  the  dwarfing  tiiose  of  Lancelot  by  com- 
Toice  of  a  little  no  vice  at  the  convent,  parison,  and  bringing  with  it  the 
Afterwards  her  soul  is  pierced  to  its  sternest  retribution.  All  these 
inmost  core  by  the  magnanimity  of  things  are  conceived  and  executed 
Arthur  in  the  hour  of  his  just  with  such  a  thought,  and  with  such 
wrath.  a-  hand  as  are  to  be  matched  only 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  this  in  the  ^eatest  scenes  of  the  greatest 
scene  between  the  two;  and  the  dramatist  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
figure  of  Arthur  rises  here  into  sig-  The  passion  is,  in  the  highest  sense 
nificance  and  grandeur.  Let  the  of  the  word,  dramatic — the  move- 
reader  pause  long  upon  the  extracts  ment  is  majestic — ^the  picture  is  pre- 
here  given,  upon  the  imperfect  re-  sentedto  the  mind  in  colours  that 
pentings  of  tne  Queen,  the  erring  cannot  die ;  the  pathos  is  true,  ten- 
thought  that  even  in  the  hour  of  der,  and  solemn  :— 

But  help  me,  heaven,  for  surely  I  repent. 
For  what  is  true  repentance  but  in  thought — 
•    Not  ev*n  in  inmost  thought  to  think  again 
The  sins  that  made  the  past  so  pleasant  to  us : 
And  I  have  sworn  never  to  see  him  more, 
To  see  him  more.' 

And  ev'n  in  saying  this. 
Her  memory  from  old  habit  of  the  mind 
Went  slipping  back  upon  the  golden  days    - 
In  which  she  saw  him  first,  when  Lancelot  came, 
Heputed  the  best  knight  and  goodliest  man. 
Ambassador,  to  lead  her  to  his  lord 
Arthur,  and  led  her  forth,  and  far  aliead 
Of  his  and  her  retinue  moving,  they, 
Bapt  in  sweet  talk  or  Uvely,  all  on  love 
And  sport  and  tilts  and  pleasure,  (for  the  time 
Was  maytime,  and  as  yet  no  sin  was  dream' d,) 
Bode  under  groves  that  look'd  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth 
That  seem'd  the  heavens  upbreaking  thro'  the  earth, 
And  on  from  hill  to  hill,  and  every  day 
Beheld  at  noon  in  some  delicious  dale 
The  silk  pavilions  of  King  Arthur  raised 
For  brief  repast  or  afternoon  repose 
By  couriers  gone  before. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

But  when  the  Queen  immersed  in  such  a  trance, 
And  moving  thro'  the  past  unconsciously, 
Came  to  that  point,  when  first  she  saw  the  King 
Bide  toward  her  from  the  city,  sigh'd  to  find 
Her  journey  done,  glanc'd  at  him,  thought  him  cold, 
High,  self-contain' d,  and  passionless,  not  like  him, 
'Not  like  my  Lancdot' — ^while  she  brooded  thus 
And  grew  half-guilty  in  her  thoughts  again. 
There  rode  an  armed  warrior  to  the  doors. 
A  murmuring  whisper  thro'  the  nunnery  ran, 
Then  on  a  sudden  a  cry,  'the  King.'    She  sat 
Stiff-stricken,  listening ;  but  when  armed  feet 
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Thro*  the  long  gallery  from  the  outer  doors 

Bang  coming,  prone  from  off  her  seat  she  fell. 

And  grovell'd  with  her  face  against  the  floor : 

There  with  her  milkwhite  arms  and  shadowy  hair 

She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the  King : 

And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 

Pause  by  her ;  then  came  silence,  then  a  voice,  ^ 

Monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  Ghost's 

Denonncing  judgment,  but  tho'  changed  the  King's.  . 

'  liest  thou  here  so  low,  the  child  of  one 
I  honour'd,  happy,  dead  before  thy  shame  1 
Well  is  it  that  no  child  is  bora  of  thee. 
The  children  bom  of  thee  are  sword  and  fire. 
Bed  ruin,  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws. 
The  craft  of  kindred  and  i^e  Godless  hosts 
Of  heathen  swarming  o'er  the  Northern  Sea. 
Whom  I,  while  yet  Sir  Lancelot,  my  right  arm. 

The  mightiest  of  my  knights,  abode  with  me,  i 

Have  everywhere  about  this  land  of  Christ 
In  twelre  great  battles  ruming  OTarthrown. 
And  know^  thoo  now  from  whence  T  come — ^from  him. 
From  wv^ring  bitter  war  with  him :  and  he, 
That  did  waib  shun  to  smite  me  in  worse  way. 
Had  yet  j^t  grace  of  courtesy  in  him  left. 

He  spare^to  Oft  his  hand  against  the  King  >   ^^^ ' 

VfYxQ  made  faiib  knight :  but  many  a  knight  was  slain.  -  ^^ 

«  «  «  « 

Fear  not :  thou  shalt  be  guarded  till  my  death. 
Howbeit  I  know,  if  ancient  prophecies 
Have  err^d  not,  that  I  march  to  meet  my  doom. 
Thou  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to  me. 
That  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to  Kve  ; 
For  thou  hast  spoilt  the  purposes  of  my  life. 
Bear  with  me  for  the  last  time  while  I  show, 
Ev'n  for  thy  sake,  the  sin  which  thou  hast  sinn'd. 

«  *  ♦  * 

I  hold  that  man  the  wfMrst  of  public  foes 
Who  either  for  his  own  or  children's  sake. 
To  save  his  blood  from  scandal,  lets  the  wile 
Whom  he  knows  false,  abide  and  rule  the  house : 
For  being  thro'  his  cowardice  allow'd 
Her  station,  taken  everywhere  for  pure. 
She  like  a  new  disease,  unknown  to  men. 
Creeps,  no  precaution  used,  among  the  crowd, 
Makes  wi<^ed  lightnings  c^  her  eyes,  and  saps 
The  fealty  of  our  fnen£,  and  stirs  the  pulse 
With  devil's  leaps,  and  poisons  half  the  young. 
Worst  of  the  worst  were  that  man  he  that  reigns ! 
Better  the  King's  waste  hearth  and  aching  heart 
Than  thou  reseated  in  thy  place  of  light. 
The  mockery  of  my  peo^e,  and  their  bane.' 

He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  crept  an  inch 
Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet. 
Far  off  a  solitary  trumpet  blew. 
Then  waiting  by  the  doors  the  warhorse  neigh'd 
As  at  a  friend's  voice,  and  he  spoke  again. 

'  Yet  think  not  that  I  come  to  uige  thy  erimes, 
I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 
I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee^  laying  there  thy  golden  head. 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 
The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on  that  fierce  law, 
The  dboni  of  treoaoo  and  the  fianing  deati^ 
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(When  first  I  learat  thee  hidden  here)  is  past. 

The  pang — which  while  I  weigh'd  thy  heart  with  one 

Too  whoUj  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thee^ 

Made  mj  tears  hum — is  also  past,  in  part. 

And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn'd,  and  I, 

liO  !  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 

Forgives  :  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 

But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  ? 

0  golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not  knowing !  O  imperial-moulded  form. 
And  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore. 
Until  it  came  a  kingdom's  carse  with  thee — 

1  cannot  touch  thy  Ups,  they  are  not  mine. 

«  «  «  « 

But  hither  shall  I  never  come  again. 
Never  lie  by  thy  side,  see  thee  no  more, 
Farewell!' 

•  «  «  « 

Then  she  stretch'd  out  her  arms  and  cried  aloud 
*  Oh  Arthur !'  there  her  voice  brake  suddenly, 
Then — as  ajtream  theU  spouting^  from  a  cliff 
Fails  in  rmd  air,  but  gathering  at  the  hose 
Re-makes  itself,  and  flashes  down  the  vale — 
Went  on  in  passionate  lUterance. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  interrupt  snch     must  call  upon  tlie  reader  to  consider 
a  scene  by  a  comment,  and  yet  we      the  perfect  beauty  of  tUs  simile. 

*  Gone — my  loi-d ! 
Gone  thro'  my  sin  to  shiy  and  to  be  slain  I 
And  he  forgave  me,  and  I  could  not  speak. 
Farewell  ?  I  should  have  answered  his  farewell. 
His  mercy  choked  me.     Gone,  my  lord  the  King, 
My  own  true  lord !  how  dare  I  call  him  mine  ? 
The  shadow  of  anoiher  cleaves  to  me, 
And  nu^es  me  one  pollution  :  he,  the  King, 
Caird  me  polluted:  shall  I  kill  myself ? 
What  help  in  that  ?  I  cannot  kill  my  sin. 
If  soul  be  soul ;  nor  can  I  kill  my  d^ame ; 
No,  nor  by  living  can  I  live  it  down. 
The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks  to  months. 
The  months  will  add  themselves  and  make  the  years. 
The  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries. 
And  mine  will  ever  be  a  name  of  scorn. 
I  must  not  dwell  on  that  defeat  of  fame. 
Let  the  world  be ;  that  is  but  of  the  world. 
What  else?  what  hope?  I  think  there  was  a  hope^ 
Except  he  mock'd  me  when  he  spake  of  hope ; 
His  hope  he  call'd  it ;  but  he  never  mocks. 
For  mockery  ia  the  fume  of  little  hearts. 
And  blessed  be  the  King,  who  hath  forgiven 
My  wickedness  to  him,  and  left  me  hope 
That  in  mine  own  heart  I  can  live  down  sin 
And  be  his  mate  hereafter  in  the  heavens 
Before  high  God.     Ah  great  and  gentle  lord. 
Who  wast,  as  is  the  conscience  of  a  saint 
Among  his  warring  senses,  to  thy  knights — 
To  whom  my  false  voluptuous  pride,  that  took 
Full  easily  all  impressions  from  belowj 
Would  not  look  up,  or  half-despised  the  height 
To  which  I  would  not  or  I  could  not  climb-- 
I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  fine  air 
That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light — 
I  wanted  warmth  and  colour  which  I  found 
In  Lancelot — ^now  I  see  thee  what  thoo  ari^ 
Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  human  too, 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another' 
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With  this  extract  we  may  well  con- 
elude  our  notice.  As  we  have  pro- 
ceeded in  it,  how  has  our  labour 
been  rewarded  by  an  increasing  de- 
light; how  has  the  knowledge  of 
the  poet,  ^[rowing  with  the  medita- 
tion on  his  pages,  brought  with  it 
added  sense  of  beauty ;  added  love. 

'  Intanto  voce  fu  per  me  udita ; 
Onorate  raltissimo  poeta.' 

Upon  a  noble  work  such  should 
ever  be  the  effect  of  an  attempt  at 
criticism,  acting  as .  the  glass  wnich 


directed  to  the  heavens,  wins  from 
their  far  depths  new  revelations  of 
moving,  shining  worlds  unseen  by 
the  common  eye.  But  the  same 
glass  will  also  show  the  dark  spots 
in  the  sun.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  use  our  instrument  of  observation 
honestly.  Just  homage  is  not  ser- 
vility. Lavish  and  indiscriminate 
praise  may  be  grateful  to  those  who 
can  possess  little  without  it ;  but  to 
the  great  poet,  the  most  welcome 
reverence  must  be  the  reverence  of 
truth. 


NOTES  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DRAMA  OF  SPAIN. 
BY  J.  E.  CHOELEY. 

Chafteb  m. 

FBINCIFLES. 


THE  last  chapter  having  shown 
some  of  the  outlines  of  Spanish 
Comedy,  we  now  proceed  to  ex- 
amine what  is  special  in  its  inner 
structure, — as  embodying  certain 
peculiarities,  social  and  moral. 
That  it  gives  a  view  of  life 
widely  differing  from  our  own,  has 
already  been  observed ;  it  will  pre- 
sently be  seen  to  what  essential 
points  this  difference  extends.  It 
has  been  too  much  slighted  by 
those  who  have  hitherto  written  on 
the  subject  5*  and,  as  I  believe,  some 
chief  errors;  both  of  those  who  ad- 
mire and  of  those  who  depreciate, 
have  arisen  from  not  sujfficiently  re- 
garding it.  The  former  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  sympathies  they 
have  acquired  cannot  be  awakened 
at  first  sight  in  those  to  whom  it 
presents  the  image  of  a  strange 
world.  The  latter,  finding  it  strange, 
are  prone  to  condemn,  as  wild  or  un- 
pleasing,  what  they  would  have 
found  alive  with  spirit  and  sense, 
had  they  fost  become  familiar  with 
the  relations,  habits,  and  ideas  on 
which  it  turns. 

On  every  stage,  the  measure  of 
power  and  effect  is  found  in  con- 
formity with  the  manners  and  no- 
tions of  the  time  and  place  to  which 
it  belongs.    Wherever  similar  con- 


ditions prevail,  everything  depends 
on  the  aoility  of  the  poet ;  to  whom 
the  hearer  listens  without  impedi- 
ment, standing,  a.8  it  were,  face  to 
face  with  him.  The  force  of  his 
conceptions,  the  special  character  of 
his  genius  and  fancy,  and  the  art  with 
which  he  fashions  known  materials, 
may  be  enjoyed  as  freshly  as  when 
they  first  appeared.  Were  it  thus 
in  the  present  instance,  difference 
of  language  alone  would  be  no 
great  obstacle ;  and  we  might  follow 
the  performance  in  the  closet  nearly 
as  well  as  a  Castilian  reader,  at 
least,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  thus. 
The  dramatist  does  not  only  speak 
in  a  foreign  language:  his  very 
thoughts,  as  well  as  the  elements 
with  which  he  deals,  are  mostly 
foreign  to  us;  for  every  sentence 
he  requires  an  interoreter.  Before 
we  can  barely  understand,  even, 
we  must  study  the  complexion  of 
his  ideas:  before  we  can  enjoy,  we 
must  learn  to  sympathize  with  him. 
And  the  necessity  and  difficulty  of 
the  process  are  both  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  that  separates  his 
world  from  ours. 

It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  that 
this  world  of  his  never  had  a  real 
prototype.    We  are  to  believe  that 


♦  The  all  but  entire  omission  of  any  express  reference  to  what  is  peculiar  in 
this  respect  to  the  Spanish  drama,  is  the  only  important  defect  of  Yon  Schack's 
excellent  work. 
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the  life  and  ideas  wliich  it  por- 
trays are  a  poetic  invention,  either 
based  on  traditions  of  things 
long  past,  or  altogether  arbitrary 
and  phantasmal ;  the  fomiture  of  a 
conventional  Utopia,  in  short,  got 
np  for  stage  uses  only,  with  no  more 
01  local  truth  than  that  travesty  of 
classic .  fable  which  forms  the  my- 
thology of  Italian  opera.  Its  stories 
and  its  ethics  are  alike  romantic 
and  false.*  You  cannot  conceive  a 
mode  of  society  admitting  of  the 
evenl^  or  subsisting  on  the  prin- 
ciples exhibited  in  Spanish  Comedy. 

Even  were  this  true,  itwould^tdl 
be  indispensable  to  study  the  notions 
that  ammate  the  imaginary  scene, 
if  it  be  worth  while  to  approach  it 
at  all.  The  system,  whatever  its 
origin,  is  as  consistent  and  positive 
as  any  reality  could  be ;  and  is  so 
interwoven  with  every  fibre  of  this 
body  of  poetry,  that  there  is  no . 
fair  alternative  between  tracing  out 
its  several  threads,  and  discarding 
the  whole  as  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 
The  modem  ideas  that  we  bring  to 
a  first  reading  of  these  plays,  so  far 
£rom  sufficing  to  the  true  conception 
of  their  merits,  will  often  lead  us 
directly  to  misconceive  them:  so 
that  we  must  set  the  ^lass  to  a  new 
focus,  suited  to  the  original  point  of 
vision,  if  we  care  to  see  wnat  the 
poet  really  meant,  or  wish  to  par- 
take of  such  pleasure  as  his  work 
was  intended  to  give.  This  indeed 
is  the  golden  rme  of  profit  in  all 
works  of  art,  of  what  kind  soever : 
and  it  would  applv  to  the  present 
case,  even  were  the  image  s^t  up 
on  the  stage  as  mere  a  phantom  as 
sceptical  critics  believe  it  to  have 
been. 

The  belief,  however,  is  unfounded. 
The  slightest  glance,  indeed,  at  the 
history  of  this  Drama,  mi^ht  of 
itself  convince  candid  and  intelli- 
gent minds  that  it  must  be  errone- 
ous. No  truly  national  theatre 
-^no  institution,  I  will  say,  what- 
ever, whether  for  use  or  for  pas- 
time, created  and  kept  alive,  not 
by  the  whimsies  of  a  few,  but  by 
the  cordial  sufirage  of  all — ever  was 
or  ever  will  be  made  up  of  moon- 
shine. That  Spanish  Comedy  was 
popular  to  its  core— that  it  was,  be- 


yond all  that  have  ever  flourished, 
a  child  and  fondling  of  the  universal 
national  will — ^has  never,  I  believe, 
been  denied.  And  to.  suppose  a 
thing  thus  begotten  and  fostered  a 
mere  painted  doll,  a  toy  of  romantic- 
invention,  like  nothmg  actually 
extant;  or  even  to  imagine  it  at 
best  a  caricature  of  life,  in  which 
some  features  of  the  time  are  dis- 
torted, some  of  an  older  time  re- 
vived, others  belonging  to  no  time 
or  place  at  att,  added,— thus  mafadng 
a  mixed  monstrosity  like  that  of 
Horace's  lecture  to  the  Fisos;— - 
this,  I  say,  on  any  fair  reference, 
a  loriori,  to  the  law  of  the  case, 
wul  be  foimd  a  presumption  than 
which  perhaps  none  more  extrava- 
gant has  ever  been  advanced. 

On  that  law  I  must  not  dilate ; 
but  this  at  least  it  will  be  proper 
to  say.  The  first  absolute  rule  for 
a  popular  stage  is  this : — ^whatever  it 
shows  must  accord  with  the  present 
consciousness  of  the  spectators ;  in 
other  words,  it  must  speak  to 
their  minds,  as  well  as  to  their 
ears,  in  a  known  language.  Not  that 
the  exhibition  is  bound  to  be  a 
literal  transcript  of  what  is  done 
and  felt  every  day  by  every  one. 
On  the  contrary,  its  virtue  lies  in 
the  art  with  which  familiar  elements 
are  recomposed  and  filled  up,  so  as 
to  appear  in  new  and  heightened 
forms,  with  a  perfection  imseen  in 
common  life,  but  developed  on  a 
common  principle:  thereby  fulfil- 
ling what  Bacon  defines  as  the 
office  of  poetry  in  general,  '  accom- 
modating the  shows  of  things  to 
the  desires  of  the  mind.'  AQ,  I 
«ay,  is  rounded,  coloured,  and  ex- 
panded; but  so  that  all  harmonizes 
with  the  ruling  tone  of  opinion  and 
belief.  Incidents,  characters,  and^ 
passiona  are  x>crmitted  or  required 
to  go  beyond  tiie  range  of  ordinary 
experience — never  to  run  counter  to 
it.  They  cannot  be  such  as  every 
one  has  seen,  but  are  such  as  every 
one  may  conceive.  And  this  con- 
ception, when  any  large  public  is 
in  question — not  to  say  an  obstinate 
Bel^occupied  Spanish  public  of  the 
seventeenth  century— can  only  be 
drawn  from  the  general  feeling  and  . 
observation  of  aU. 


*  This,  with  respect  at  least  to  some  of  its  prominent  features,  seems  to  be 
Ticknor's  opinion.    See  Hist,  of  SpanisJt  Literature,  ii.  364-5. 
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Tbas,  while  erery  true  drama 
gives,  not  the  yery  acts  and  words 
of  a  people,  but  an  image  of  what 
they  think  possible  and  praisewor- 
thy, presented  in  aetion  and  speech 
«^the  quintessence,  so  to  speak, 
rather  than  the  raw  material  of 
their  ezistenoe-— this  image,  ideally 
raised  aboye  the  plain  level  of  fact, 
can  <mly  be  sustained  on  a  basis  of 
essential  truth  recognised  by  the 
audience.  The  deeds  and  qualities 
extolled  are  such  as  they  are  prone 
to  admire.  They  will  hear  nothing 
rejHToached  but  what  they  regard 
with  aversion :  the  morals  enforced 
or  imj^Hed  they  have  learned  to  re- 
fqpect,  if  they  do  not  always  prac- 
tise. In  the  choice  and  treatment 
of  incidents  more  latitude  is  allowed. 
Sut  even  this  license  is  controlled 
by  the  general  conceptions  of  the 

Sublic ;  and  where  the  scene  is 
omestic  and  of  their  own  time,  the 
bounds  of  probability  cannot  be 
nfely  transgressed. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  law  of 
&e  case,  wherever  the  drama  exists 
as  a  living  form  ci  poetry.*  A 
ti^eatre,the  exhibitions  of  which  are 
merely  fantastic  or  artificial,  may 
for  a  while  be  the  amusement  of  a 
dass,  but  will  never  be  the  lasting 
delist  of  an  entire  people:  ««- 
eredulus  edit. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  on 
this  point  which  must  not  pass  un- 
answered. The  rule,  like  all  that 
oonoem  men,  not  mathematics,  is 
given  as  an  expression  of  what  is 
true  in  the  mam,  minor  qualifica* 
tions  notwithstanding.  Of  such, 
two  only  in  the  present  case  seem  to 
require  notice. 

I.  The  delight  in  impossible  fic- 
tions, found  among  the  ignorant  at 
idl  times,  and  not  unfelt  during  the 
prime  of  the  Spanish  drama. 

a.  The  growth,  <m  every  stage 
that  flourishes  long,  of  conventions 


purely  theatrical,  which  gradually 
encroach  on,  and  may  at  last  en- 
tirely supersede,  the  types  of  actual 
life. 

As  to  the  first,  the  contradictioii 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  In 
seasons  apt  for  the  birth  of  scenic 
art,  the  people  are  neither  learned 
nor  sceptical.  Imagination  is  in  ad- 
vance of  j  udgment ;  and  fancy,  when 
excited,  can  hardly  take  wing  with- 
out finding  itself  at  once  in  a  region 
of  wonder,  that  encompasses  the 
limited  world  of  present  know- 
ledge. Beyond  that  narrow  sphere 
there  is  noming  to  define  the  bounds 
of  the  possible  and  impossible ;  no 
limit,  practically,  to  belief^  because 
no  comparison  with  what  is  known : 
of  the  unknown  men  have  not  yet 
learned  to  doubt.  Yet  even  here,, 
so  far  as  their  positive  notions  can 
reach,  no  violation  of  nature  will 
please.  It  is  in  events  and  pheno- 
mena which  they  are  unable  to 
test,  that  the  marvellous  is  dis- 
played; the  motives  and  manners 
on  which  it  acts  are  always 
human  and  familiar.  In  the  wildest 
forms  of  popular  fable  you  find  the 
personages  likiog  and  disliking^ 
wishing^  and  wondering,  just  as  they 
would  m  the  common  ways  of  life  i 
however  far  their  fancies  may  fiy,. 
their  feelings  are  still  at  home. 
False  motives  and  sentiments  find 
no  favour  out  of  the  nursery.  The* 
liberties  takenwith matter  of  fact, 
who  can  arraign,  when  no  limit  to 
probability  has  yet  been  discovered  P* 
But  of  men's  desires  and  emotions,, 
every  man  can  judge ;  and  in  these,, 
accordingly,  fiible  always  chngs  to* 
nature. 

Herein  lies  a  distinction,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  escaped  our 
eensws  of  the  popular  love  of  fable. 
That  imagination  is  credulous  in 
the  dawn  of  positive  knowledge,, 
need  not  be  denied;   but  this,  if 


*  Ahbongh  this  law  aote  most  promptly  on  the  itage^  thera  ie  no  ebuttrcCpoetry 
exempt  firom  its  operatioii.  Amadisea  and  Astnoas  flouruh  so  lon^  only  as  fiD» 
letters  belong  eocclusively  to  idle  nobles  and  coiirtiera.  Aa  soon  as  other  claoea 
b^^  to  take  part  In  tha  enjoyment^  literature  beeomes  less  artificial,  and  Faaoy, 
divorced  from  Nature,  loses  cndit.  As  the  circle  e^qtands,  the  more  earnest  ten- 
dency, aided  by  the  process  itself  that  opens  the  field  to  a  wider  public,  constanUy 
gains  gronnd,  and  at  last  so  far  predominates  that  imagination,  if  not  suppressed, 
IS  constrained  to  serve  as  the  handmaid  of  reality.  The  transition,  always  gradual, 
may  be  a  work  of  centuries ;  its  more  rapid  or  tardy  consummation,  however,  wiA 
be  found  mainly  to  depend  on  the  rate  of  advance  from  partial  to  general  culture  ; 
and  this  novemeiit,  whowver  it  occurs,  may  be  seen  pradaciiig  the  same  eflfect,. 
according  to  the  stage  of  progress  in  the  literature  of  afi  natioiis. 
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justly  weighed,  is  no  proof  that  at 
any  season  there  is  in  men,  how- 
ever rude,  a  natural  relish  for  what 
they  feel  to  be  incredible.  The  very 
contrary  may  &irly  be  maintained 
on  the  grounds  here  indicated. 

As  to  the  second  head,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  pronraiess  of  long 
stage  habit  to  beget  a  merely  his* 
trionic  system,  which,  as  it  tends  to 
grow  more  and  more  artificial,  so 
will  nature  ever  further  recede  into 
the  background.  Kor  can  it  be 
denied  that  this  tendency  is  a  radi- 
cally false  one ;  the  first  symptom 
of  which  is  decline,  and  its  preva- 
lence dissolution.  It  is  in  this 
way,  indeed,  that  the  fate  which 
seems  to  allow  but  a  limited 
space  to  any  class  of  art,  -plaialy 
declares  itself  on  the  stage.  The 
admitted  vice  of  the  propensity, 
therefore,  implies  no  contradiction 
to  what  has  been  said  of  the  living 
drama.  For  it  is  no  condition  of 
life;  but  a  disease,that  weakens, and, 
in  the  absence  of  other  causes  of 
decay,  would  of  itself  destroy  it. 
By  the  time  that  audiences  liave 
become  content  with  a  mimic  world 
of  actors,  with  empty  stage  tra- 
ditions existing  on  the  boards  only, 
dramatic  art  has  already  given  place 
to  a  mode  of  composition  essentiallT 
mechanical;  and  from  thenceforth 
the  theatre— whether  it  growmeanor 
splendid,  whether  old  master-works 
be  wholly  cast  away,  or  partially 
survive  among  other  unrealities, 
after  they  hav«  become  obsolete- 
can  no  longer  be  truly  described  as 
popular  or  national 

On  general  principles,  then,  it 
might  be  concluded  that  what  is 
set    forth    on    a    stage    such   as 


we  know  the  Spanish  was,  must 
have  had  a  real  prototype  in  the 
Spain  of  its  day;  and  u  so,  the 
more  singular  its  features,  the  more 
closely  would  they  deserve  to  be 
studied ;  and  this,  where  the  man- 
ners of  a  nation  are  in  Question^ 
might  be  urged  on  behalt  of  pur- 
poses graver  than  those  of  just 
criticism  or  ^^lial  enjoyment,  lout 
the  conclusion  does  not  rest  on 
hypothesis  alone.  Although,  as 
already  remarked,  there  is  no  other 
picture  of  this  curious  social  phasis 
so  lively  Iels  that  which  the  drama 
gives, — ^while  many  expressive,  and 
most  of  the  minor  traits,  are  now 
to  be  found  in  its  sketches  only-"* 
still,  on  essential  points,  we  luive 
other  authentic  records,  sufficient  to 
attest  its  substantial  life-likeness. 

The  evidence  has  been  collected 
by  modem  industry  from  various 
quarters.  It  lies  scattered  at  larg^e 
over  many  obscure  tracts  of  Spanish 
literature ;  much  of  it  imbedded  in 
masses  of  foreign  matter:  and 
where  found  in  a  simpler  form,  the 
details  are  rarely  so  ccnnplete  as 
could  be  desired^  Of  suchmateriala 
it  woidd  be  impossible  to  give  even 
a  cursory  description.  I  must  con* 
tent  myself  with  naming  some  of  the 
more  accessible  authorities  in  a 
note:*  adding,  without'  fear  of 
contradiction  on  inquiry,  that 
there  is  now  honA  fide  proof, 
extant  and  producible,  showing 
that,  due  allowance  made  for  the 
scenic  mode,  this  drama,  in  all 
that  determines  its  special  diarac- 
ter,  truly  reflected  the  image  of  its 
time— tmged,  of  course,  l^  the 
medium  through  which  it  passed, 
as  are  aU  poetic  representatioins. 


*  In  the  fourth  volume  of  HaartzenbascVs  excdlent  edition  of  Calderon  {Bib,  de 
Aistare9  JSapa4ioles),  see  the  Appendix,  whieh  contains  many  illustrative  extraeto 
fiom  contemporuy  sources.  Cabrera's  Helaeicnes  de  la  CorU,  Madrid,  1857,  ^  h*^ 
already  cited.  His  notices  of  maniiers  are  many  and  valuable,  the  more  so  because 
of  the  cursory  manner  in  wluch  he  sets  them  down.  TbaAvisM  de  PeUicer,  a  kind 
of  contemporary  newsletter  of  the  period,  have  been  printed  hj  Yalladares  in  th& 
Semanaario  Ervdito,  of  Madrid.  Some  illustrations  will  be  found  in  Aaraen  v. 
Somerdyk's  Voyage  d^Espagne,  Cologne,  1666 ;  more  in  the  three  volumes  with 
the  same  title  by  M*D'Aulnov,  who  visited  Spain  at  a  later  period  (4th  edit..  La 
Haye,  1705).  Her  testimony  is  of  importance  because  so  late;  since  if  sudx  tnuta 
as  she  describes  were  still  prominent  at  a  time  when  the  old  manners  were  far  gone 
m  decay,  it  may  be  conceived  what  they  must  have  been  while  in  full  life.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  novdists,  who  paint  the  same  manneni,  because  th«r  stMies 
were  addressed  to  a  more  limited  public  than  the  dramatists',  and  they  are  a  weaker 
authority.  I  will  only  observe  that  where  all,  in  whatever  department,  conspire 
in  descripiMPs  of  a  certain  class,  it  requires  more  than  onfinary  couiage  to 
t^^TPf^^n  the  paradox  that  all  are  in  a  conspiracy  to  decave. 
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This,  on  due  evidence,  we  find  in 
Spanish  comedy;  and  not  a  mere 
Utopia,  as  some  have  imagined.  It 
is  strange  enough,  no  doubt,  to 
modem  notions,  often  directly  op- 
posed to  them.  Nor  can  an^  one 
familiame  himself  at  once  with  a 
scheme  of  life  involvinfi;  varions 
propositions  which  would  now  be 
considered  monstrous.  Above  all, 
it  is  hard  for  persons  of  a  certain 
cast  of  mind  to  admit  that  a  code  so 
foreign  to  their  habits  of  thinking 
can  ever  have  really  been  in  force. 
I  can  only  repeat  that  if  so,  the 
only  rational  course  would  be  to 
keep  altogether  aloof  from  a  thing 
which  it  can  serve  no  ^ood  purpose 
to  approach.  To  criticise  on  such 
an  assumption — not  to  speak  of 
enjoying — ^is  an  untoward  attempt, 
the  result  of  which  must  be  a 
failure.  Persons  of  liberal  cultiva- 
tion may  be  invited  to  take  a  less 
peremptory  attitude.  The  testimo- 
nies to  which  I  have  alluded  will 
authorize  them  in  so  doing ;  and  by 
proceeding  in  a  reasonable  course 
of  observation  they  will  best  arrive 
at  an  understanding  of  this  strange 
region. 

Here  the  points  in  which  it  differs 
from  others  are  chiefly  to  be  re- 
garded ;  for  here  the  dUSBlculty  lies. 
In  dwelling  upon  these,  moreover, 
the  outlines,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, must  be  drawn  in  stronger 
relief,  it  may  be,  than  appears  in 
any  single  example; — ^the  object 
bemg  to  give  the  total  effect  of  many 
several  instances.  These  conditions 
the  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  as  well 
as  the  purpose  for  which,  on  this 
occasion,  the  light  is  thrown  on  a 
part  only  of  the  structure  of  Spanish 
comedy.  It  would  be  most  unfair 
to  take  the  dissection  of  certain 
organs  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
whole  body.  The  mould  of  the 
skeleton  and  the  lines  of  the  muscles 
determine  the  character  of  the  living 
form ;  but  between  a  display  of  these 
and  the  body  itself, — alive,  with  all 
its  warm  flesh  and  blood,  with 
colour,  breath,  and  motion, — how 
infinite  is  the  distance ! 

The  root  of  all  that  is  in  question 
may,  I  think,  be  traced'down  to  a 
ground  of  intensely  self-conscious 
individualism,  which  seems  to  under- 
lie all  that  is  peculiar  in  Spanish 
character.    In  earlier  times  it  pre- 


sents itself  without  disguise,  in  the 
form  of  personal  independence  and 
fiery  self-assertion;  and  from  its 
action  on  the  general  ideas  of 
worth  and  duty  difiused  through- 
out Europe  by  the  development, 
on  the  &udal  basis,  of  the  in- 
stitution of  chivalry,  may  be  de- 
duced the  qualities  involved  in  the 
Castilian  type  of  honour--oyer- 
weening  Self-assertion,  punctilious 
resentment  of  ofience,  jealous  main- 
tenance of  privilege  in  title  and 
office;  the  importance  attached  to 
purity  of  blood,  and  the  high  sense 
of  ^e  obligations  annexed  to  the 
claims  of  nobility.  On  this  ground 
the  mighty  influences,  political, 
social,  and  moral,  let  loose  by  the 
turn  in  Peninsular  afiairs  that  be- 
gan in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  have,  at  the  period  which 
concerns  us,  now  been  working  for 
more  than  a  century ;  find  a  strange 
work  they  have  made !  What  wag 
once  rude,  simple,  and  vigorous,  has 
become  in  some  respects  fancifully 
refined,  in  others  altered  or  weak- 
ened, in  all  vastly  complicated.  It 
is  a  combination  in  which  relics  of 
the  ferocity  of  warlike  ages,  and 
of  the  wild  ways  of  personal  in- 
dependence, are  mingled  with  the 
comrtesies  and  caprices  of  a  time  of 
luxury  and  ostentation,  and  forced 
into  unnatural  shapes  by  the  high 
pressure  of  despotism  in  State  and 
Church. 

In  no  re6x>ect  has  the  new  order 
of  things  gone  farther  than  in  re« 
gard  to  the  throne.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  raise  the  idea  of 
Boyalty  above  the  place  it  holds  in 
the  drama.  The  older  notion  of 
kingship  was  high  enough.  As  the 
summit  and  supreme  type  of  no- 
bility, the  sovereign  was  looked  up 
to  with  a  feeling  of  demotion, 
mingled  with  pride,  by  his  Cavaliers, 
to  whom  nooility  was  all  in  all; 
although  this  feeling  by  no  means 
implied  submission  in  cases  where 
the  privilege  of  the  vassal  was  crossed 
by  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  thetheory  of  allegiance 
was  then  understood  to  imply  more 
than  an  obligation  which  was  to  a 
certain  extent  reciprocal.  Even  so 
understood,  the  obedience  of  the 
nobles,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  later,  was  by- 
no  means  a  constant  virtue.    The 
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*  loyalty'  which  some  writers  ascribe 
to  them  will  hardly  be  found  iu  the 
records  of  history.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  asserted  that  per- 
sonal claims  and  interests  take  the 
foremost  place  throughout  this 
period.  There  were  not  wanting, 
even,  pretensions  in  the  first  class 
{ricos  homhrea)  to  rank,  in  the  es- 
sentials of  nobility,  on  a  par  with 
the  Sovereign ;  conceding  a  superi- 
ority in  virtue  of  his  office  only. 
The  form  in  which  the  peers  of 
Aragon  asserted  this  equality  on 
the  coronation  of  their  kings,  is  well 
known  ;*  and  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
among  those  old  Asturian  families 
who  traced,  their  pedigree  from  the 
days  of  Pelaro.  Between  the  tenth 
and  fifteentn  centuries  the  great 
Crown  vassals,  often  openly  at  war 
with  the  throne,  always  appear  as 
if  standing  on  their  guard  against 
it:  and  as  the  lesser  gentry  were 
for  the  most  part  attached  to  one  or 
other  of  the  high  nobles,  their 
loyalty  was  apt  to  be  intercepted,  if 
not  aosorbea,  by  their  immediate 
chiefs.  Nor  is  this  impression 
effaced  by  individual  acts  of  de- 
votion, which  occur  rather  as  ex- 
ceptions than  as  examples ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  memorable  deed  of 
Guzman  the  Grood.      It  may  be 

rationed,  even  in  that  case,  whe- 
r  the  hero  did  not  regard  his 
personal  honour,  as  pledged  to  main- 
tain a  post  he  had  undertaken  to 
guard,  rather  than  aiw  general  obli- 
gation to  serve  the  !^ng  at  such  a 
terrible  costf  On  the  whole,  I 
apprehend  that  the  Spanish  gentle- 
man of  those  days  thought  far  more 
of  what  was  due  to  himself,  than  of 
what  he  owed  to  the  monarch. 


Very  different  is  the  idea  of  the 
relation  between  subject  and  king^ 
in  the  period  now  before  us.  It 
must  have  been  rapidly  developed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  national 
liberties  by  the  Crown,  seconded 
by  the  teaching  of  the"  Church,— 
whose  sudden  increase  of  power, 
in  alliance  with  the  throne,  dates 
from  the  same  epoch.  This  and 
other  influences,  which  it  would 
lead  us  too  far  to  trace  out,  have  at 
last  established  a  theory  of  royal 
absolutism,  the  most  naked  and 
thoroughgoing,  perhaps,  that  mo* 
dem  times  have  heard  of.  Divine 
right  in  the  office,  unlimited  des- 
potism in  the  authority,  and  some- 
thing beyond  human  sanctity  in  the 
person  of  the  king,;!;  are  now  asserted 
— with  more  than  the  emphasis  of 
Imperial  law, — as  an  article  of  reli- 
gious faith  no  less  than  of  political 
obligation .  And  it  is  noticeable  that 
this  servile  creed  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  glor^,  not  the  disgrace^ 
of  a  chivalrous  nation.  The  cavalier 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  as 
proud  of  his  irresponsible  monarch 
as  of  his  infallible  church. 

There  is  nothing  the  king  may 
not  do ;  no  law  restrains  his  will,  or 
rather  his  will  is  the  sole  law.  The 
property  and  life,  nay,  the  honour, 
dearer  than  both,  of  every  subject, 
is  at  his  mercy.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  he  can  ao  no  wrong ;  but  no 
wrong  he  may  do  can  or  ought  to 
be  resented.  The  sense  of  dis^^^race 
or  injury,  so  delicate  and  vindictive 
in  all  other  cases,  is  mute  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  royal  offender.  The 
loyal  Spaniard  takes  in  hard  ear- 
nest what  a  French  poet§  of  his 
day  merely  invents  for  some  tyrant 
whom  he  wishes  to  make  odious :— <- 


*  *Nq8,  que  valemoa  tcmto  como  vos,  os  hacemos  nuestro  Bey  y  Sefior,  con  tal  que  no9 
guardaya  nueatroa  fueroa  y  libertadea,  y  aino,  No»*  The  authenticity  of  this  has 
been  disputed,  as  resting  solely  on  the  citation  of  the  formula  by  Antonio  Perez 
{JRelacionea,  dsc,  Ginevra,  1676,  i.  143) ;  but  were  this  so,  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  accuracy,  ooDsidering  the  time  and  circumstances  of  his  public  appeal 
to  the  alleged  practice. 

•{•  The  version  of  this  tragical  story  by  the  dramatists  (Guevara,  Mm  peaa  elRey 
qnt  la  aangre,  and  De  la  Hoz,  El  AbraJuun  CaateUano)  of  course  make  tiie  loyalty 
of  the  sacrifice  the  prominent  object ;  but  this  merely  shows  that  the  notion  of  a 
subject's  duty  was  such  as  is  described  in  the  text  at  the  period  in  which  those  pbys 
were  written. 

X  So  the  high  priest  concludes  (in  the  play  by  Aznar  Yelez,  El  ad  obeditnte  ai 
himhre)  : 

Que  al  fin  son  Dioses 
los  monarcas  en  U  tierra. 


§  Scud^ry.     Vamowr  tyrannique,    (1638.) 
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Les  rois  sont  an  dessus  des  crimes  : 
Toutes  choses  sont  legitimes 
Pour  les  princes  qui  peuvent  toat. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  king's 
commands  must  be  obeyed  without 
question.  Whatever  cnme,  cruelty, 
or  injustice  he  may  be  pleased  to 
order,  ceases  to  be  such  in  the  eyes 
of  a  £ood  subject ;  or  at  all  events 
must  be  ]^erformed  by  him  as  zeid- 
ously  as  if  it  were  an  act  of  virtue, 
when  the  monarch  requires  it. 
Nay,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent,  at 
the  cost  of  all  that  is  dearest  to  him 
in  life,  to  assume  the  responsibUity 
of  any  such  deed;  he  endures  its 
worst  consequences  in  silence,  should 
the  kin^  wish  his  part  in  the  matter 
to  remam  a  secret. 

It  is  no  surprise,  after  this  view 
of  royal  omnipotence,  to  observe  that 
the  aspect  in  which  it  commonly 
appears  to  the  public  mind  is  of  the 
sternest  character.  Fear  rather  than 
affection  encompasses  the  person  of 
the  king ;  and  the  prevailing  idea  of 
his  office  is  its  rigorous  severity. 
To  inspire  awe,  indeed,  is  regarded 
as  the  most  becoming  attribute  of 
«overeign  power;  it  is  as  the  terror 
of  his  enemies,  the  abaser  of  mis- 
proud  nobles,  the  scourge  of  guilt, 
that  the  king  looks  greatest  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects.  Beneficence 
imd  mercy  hardly  seem  to  be  con- 
sidered as  indispensable  ornaments 
to  a  crown;  at  all  events,  they 
are  jewels  but  charily  exhibited. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of 
royal  justice  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  cruelty;  indeed, 
that  quality  itself  in  a  monarch  is 
^rather  imvoeang  than  odious.  The 
.peculiar  feeling  on  this  subject  does 
not,  however,  regard  the  sovereign 
only ;  it  pervades  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  comes  out  in  other 
relations,  to  some  of  which  I  shall 
■advert  presently.  Meanwhile,  it 
will  suffice  to  add,  as  a  corollary  to 
what  has  be^i  said,  that  no  cruelty, 
wickedness,  or  wrong  that  a  king 
^$an  commit,  is  allowed  to  efface  the 
devotion  of  his  subjects,  or  to  im- 
jpair  his  full  dum  to  their  alle- 
ipance;  and  that  treason  is  a  blot 
on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  as 
ioxjl  and  indeUble  as  cowardice. 

With  these  enormous  powers  and 


immunities,  there  are,  however, 
obligations  of  corresponding  weight 
attached  to  royalty.  A  long  is 
bound  to  sacrifice  himself  whoUr 
to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  to  quell 
every  natural  impulse,  to  silence 
all  human  emotions  that  may 
contend  with  them.  The  claims  of 
friendship,  love,  and  kindred, — nay, 
the  holiest  family  ties, — ^have  no 
place  when  reason  of  state  is  in 
question.  *  No  hay  de  Ber  padre 
nendo  rev** 

That  the  virtue  of  royal  blood  is 
ineffaceable  as  well  as  irresistible, 
is  a  belief  which  does  not  regard 
the  monarch  only;  this  gift  pro* 
perljr  belongs  to  all  of  noble  ex- 
traction, ana  is  one  of  the  marks 
that  distinguish  gentlemen  from 
plebeians.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that,  as  the  idea  of  royalty  became 
exalted,  a  corresponding  excess 
of  this  innate  merit  womd  accrue 
to  the  offspring  of  a  princely  sire. 
He  has  a  specific  excellence  of 
nature,  that  the  utmost  degradation 
and  neglect  can  neither  extinguish 
nor  hide.  The  high-bom  foundling 
or  outcast,  although  swaddled  in 
rags,  bred  as  a  peasant,  and  desti- 
tute of  every'  cnance  of  improve- 
ment, discovers  himself  by  the 
spontaneous  display  of  all  the  gifts 
proper  to  his  true  rank.  Hit 
courage,  chafed  b^  low  restraints, 
breaks  out  in  daring  exploits  and 
fiery  arrogance.  Impatient  of  seiv 
vile  labour,  he  betakes  himself 
eagerly  to  the  chase,  and  longs  for 
cities  and  camps.  Like  the  war- 
horse  in  Job,  he  is  roused  by  the 
sight  of  arms,  and  shows  an  un- 
taught skill-  in  wielding  them. 
Though  without  culture,  he  is  a 
marvel  of  intelligence,  wit,  and 
sagacity.  In  all  numly  exercises 
his  force  and  dexterity  are  un- 
equalled :  his  native  right  to  com* 
mand  declares  itself  in  the  subser- 
vience of  his  rustic  companions.  In 
the  midst  of  want  he  is  liberal ;  in 
spite  of  vulgar  example,  his  nmn* 
ner  is  gallant,  stately,  and  courteous. 
In  a  word,  though  reared  in  a 
hovel,  he  is  ready,  on  the  instant 
of  discovery,  to  adorn  a  palace. 
Such  is  the  marvellous  birthright 
of  the  noble !  It  reaches  the  supreme 


*  The  title  of  a  play  by  Bozas,  in  which  this  view  of  royal  duty  is  enforced 
without  mitigation. 
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point,  as  I  Iiave  said,  in  scions  of  a 
princely  stock ;  but  in  all  of  gene- 
rous race  it  prevails  in  the  like  man- 
ner, beyond  control  or  disguise.  It 
is  their  nature :  however  outcast  or 
suppressed,  usque  recurret. 

As  it  is  obvious  that  a  virtue  thus 
derived  from  the  sire  cannot  be  im- 
paired by  illegitimacv,  the  assump- 
tion agrees  with,  if  it  aoes  not  wholly 
account  for  a  peculiar  indulgence* 
in  the  treatment  of  noble  bastards. 
Where  the  rank  of  the  father  is 
high,  spurious  descent  seems  hardly 
toattachany  stigma  whatever:  and 
the  distinction  between  natural  chil- 
dren and  .  the  legitimate  fami]y, 
except  in  temporalities,  is  often 
scarcely  perceptible;  little  more, 
indeed,  than  between  the  eldest  son, 
as  heir  of  the  mayorazgo,  and  his 
brothers.  The  origin  of  this  con- 
aideration  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  Yisigothic  customs.  Its  descent 
to  later  times  was  no  doubt  favoured 
by  the  kindness  with  which  all  were 
disposed  to  view  transgressions 
caused  by  love. 

Qae  los  yerzos  por  amores 
Biempre  son  de  perdonar. 
But  the  main  support  of  the  staUu 
of  natural  children  lay,  I  think,  in 
ihe  indelible  virtue  of  the  father's 
blood.  How  this  was  esteemed  by 
the  Castilian  gentry,  has  been  more 
than  once  shown  in  the  highest  ex- 
amples. Spain  alone  of  modem 
nations  could  complacentl^r  trace 
her  reigning  line  from  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Leonor  de  Guzman: 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  what 
happened  in  the  fourteenth  century 
might  have  been  rm>eated  at  a 
later  day,  in  default  oi  lawful  heirs 
to  the  crown.  The  chances,  had 
such  a  eontiDgeney  fallen  out  in 


the  sixteenth  century,  would  have 
been  greatly  in  favour  of  the  first 
Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  gallant 
bastard  of  Charles  V. :  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  second  of  the 
name,  Fhuip  IV.'s  natural  son 
(doubtful  though  his  paternity 
were)t  would  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite for  the  crown,  against  both 
Austrian  and  French  pretenders, 
had  he  survived  his  imbecile  brother 
Charles. 

Second  only  to  the  king,  the  great 
nobles  claim  and  exercise  little  less 
than  regal  power  over  retainers  and 
dependents  of  lower  rank;  and 
have  all  but  absolute  authority  with 
plebeian  tenants  of  their  estates,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  which  they 
possess  in  seigneury.  Indeed,  from 
the  mere  vulgar  at  large,  even 
where  no  connexion  of  property 
exists,  the  noble  exacts  a  deference, 
the  right  to  which  is  an  unques- 
tioned attribute  of  his  birth  and 
title ;  a  right  apt  to  be  frightfully 
abused  in  various  ways  by  ill-condi- 
tioned members  of  the  privileged 
class.  But  the  abuse  is  not  in 
this,  as  in  the  king^s  case»  without 
control  or  redress.  The  noble  is 
not,  in  the  jQrst  place,  above  the 
law.  If  a  peasant  is  wronged,  or  fi 
vassal  maltreated  by  his  feudal 
superior,  and  his  legal  right,  as  will 
often  happen,  is  overborne  by  threat- 
eniog  or  favour,  he  still  can  appeal 
directly  to  the  king ;  who  is  always 
glad  of  an  occasion  to  curb  such 
insolent  offenders ;  having  no  relieJi 
for  any  tyranny  but  his  own.  It  is 
in  this  bg^t»  as  the  scourge  of  a 
mutinous  and  oppressive  nobili^, 
and  as  such  always  ready  to  take 
part  with  ^e  people  against  tilled 
wrcmg-doers,    that     the    national 


*  l%is  is  said  in  reference  to  times  beyond  the  darker  ages  ;  all  the  Korthem 
ses  having  been  indulgent  on  this  head  during  their  eariy  development  in 
Eorope,  and  none  more  so  than  the  Spanish  VimgothB,  as  may  be  seen  by  their 
laws  (Scbaler,  6eM&.  v.  ^csnienf  iL  447-54) ;  but  b&  tiiis  had  given  place  in  other 
countries  to  the  more  modem  view  of  the  stain  0$  lUegxtimacy,  long  before  any 
sensible  change  appeared  in  Spain. 

t  His  m^tf,  ihe  pretty  actress,  Maria  Galderon,  had  many  admirers ;  and 
scandal  hinted  that  Don  Joan's  real  father  was  a  firiar.  See  the  lively  pasquinade, 
quoted  at  full  length  in  the  Him,  de  la  Covr  d^Etpagne  (by  ]£*  D*Anbioy)  La  Haye^ 


1691,  L  6S\  beginnings 


Un  frayle  y  una  ooroxia, 
un  Du(pie  y  on  cartelista, 
andaneron  en  htliata ' 
delabeUaCJaldercBia,  ^. 


Tka  anther,  according  to  G^iano  Fetticer,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Ahnirante  D.  Alonao  Enriquez  {Tratado  90^  tor  CwutHat,  dt€,f  ii,  93). 
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drama  —  expressing  the  national 
sense — ^portrays  that*  king  whom 
history,  led  by  chroniclers  of  the 
priyileged  class,  has  branded  with 
the  title  of  *the  Cruel.'  Those 
who  hare  known  Pedro  in  that 
aspect  only,  will  be  struck  to  find 
him  appear  on  the  stage,  not  as 
the  savage  and  treacherous  monster 
of  annals  and  romances,  but  as  the 
Justiciar ;  the  Avenger :  severe  but 
righteous,  a  valiant  destroyer  of 
grievances  in  high  places,  and  the 
shield  of  the  poor  against  the 
powerful. 

In  relation  to ,  each  other,  what- 
ever be  the  differences  of  rank  and 
power,  all  gentlemen  are  equal  in 
the  quality  and  claims  of  honour. 
This  is  as  fiery  and  nice  in  the 
poorest  hidalgo  as  in  the  titled 
grande  of  the  first  class ;  and  en- 
dures no  affront  (agravio)  without 
instantly  seekiu|^  to  avenge  it;  if 
it  may  be^  by  fair  fighting ;  if  not, 
by  any  other  way  of  tauking  life. 
Qlie  essential  thm^  is  that  the 
offence  shall  be  wiped  out;  and 
this,  in  grave  oases,  nothincr  can 
efface  but  the  blood  of  the  offender. 
If  he  be  too  strong  or  too  high  in 
rank  to  be  challenged  openly,  you 
must  not  the  less  pursue  him  to 
the  death ;  here  it  is  lawful  to  take 
your  enemy  at  any  advantage ;  and 
if  your  own  hand  cannot  reach  him, 
it  IS  not  forbidden  to  employ  others ; 
— call  it  not  assassination,  but  just 
vengeance-— no  other  being  avail- 
able. This  view  of  the  duty  and 
privileges  of  offended  honour  per- 
vades all  its  transactions  in  the 
drama,  and  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  Where  the  contest  can  suitably 
take  place  on  equal  terms,  gene- 
rosity in  an  injured  party  may  be 
admired,  even  when  the  injury  is 
flagrant;  but  the  rule  clearly  is  in 
such  cases  to  think  first  of  the  ven- 
geance to  which  you  are  entitled : 
which  cannot  be  relinquished  with- 
out loss  of  honour.  In  chance  en- 
counters, too,  as  well  as  in  formal 
duels  on  slighter  grounds  of  quarrel, 
it  is  highly  becoming  in  a  cavalier 
to  forbear  when  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage,  and    in   all   respects   to 


show  the  fairest  play  to  his  adver- 
sary. But  it  is  quite  otherwise 
when  you  have-  received  an  aggra- 
vated insult.  No  terms  are  to  be 
kept  in  such  circumstances  that 
may  at  all  interfere  with  the 
supreme  duty.  Indeed,  to  chastise 
without  personal  risk  or  failure  a 
foe  too  powerftil  or  wary  to  be 
directly  assailed,  will  redound  to 
your  credit,  as  a  nian  not  less  pru- 
dent than  implacable. 

The  chief  virtues  proper  to  nobi- 
lity, besides  this  of  honour,  have 
already  been  touched  in  a  former 
paragraph.  They  are  taken  for 
gr^mted  as  the  merit  of  pure  blood ; 
a  presumption  the  effect  of  which 
in  the  drama  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  will  be  seen  what  facilities  are 
given  to  the  commerce  of  high 
life  by  the  currency  of  birth  at  a 
fixed  standard  of  value.  The 
stranger,  if  noble,  requires  no  other 
credential  to  invest  him  with  the 
qualities  desired  in  a  friend :  you 
credit  him  at  sight,  in  virtue  of  his 
descent,  as  fully  as  if  he  were  an 
acquaintance  of  years.  The  system 
of  freemasonry  thus  settled  makes 
easy  on  the  Spanish  stage  a  variety 
of  combinations, — such  as  abound 
in  every  comedy  of  manners,  but 
which,  without  a  medium  like 
this,  always  seem  forced  and  un- 
natural. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  standard  so  accepted 
is  not  a  high  one.  The  qualities 
already  described  as  innate  in  the 
true  gentleman, — to  which  gratitude 
and  fidelity  might  perhaps  be  added, 
— are  all  that  seem  to  be  viewed 
as  indispensable  to  the  well-bom. 
Others  are  praised  as  becoming  and 
ornamental ;  and  to  the  making  of 
a  perfect  cavalier  no  doubt  there 
must  conspire  all  noble  arts  and 
accomplishments,  as  well  as  every 
moral  excellence.  But  a  man  of 
pure  blood  may  be  an  imquestion- 
able  gentleman,  wanting  any  or  all 
of  these,  save  only  such  as  I  have 
named ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  will  absolutely  forfeit  the  con- 
sideration due  to  his  rank  by  any- 
thing he  may  commit  but  treason,* 


*  I  speak  here  of  opinion,  not  of  law.  Corruption  of  blood  is  the  legal  penalty 
everywhere ;  but  this  sentence  is  not  generally  enforced  by  the  moral  verdict  of 
society,  which,  if  it  do  not  absolutely  lean  towards  the  offender,  does  not  at  least, 
as  in  Spai%  deem  his  offence  dishonourable. 
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hereay,  cowardice  (including^  tame- 
ness  in  bearing  affi*onts  of  whatever 
kind),  and  perhaps  drunkenness; 
this  last  being  so  uncommon  among 
Spanish  gentlemen,  that  the  evi- 
dence concerning  it  is  imperfect. 
But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  presently. 

In  the  plebeian,  as  such,  honour 
and  bravery  are  not  expected;  if 
indeed  they  are  possible.*  The 
merely  base-bom  are  regarded  as 
servile  by  nature,  as  well  as  in  con- 
dition. They  are  a  lower  kind  of 
creatures,  whose  inferiority  of  race 
is  shown  in  dulness  of  mind  and 
nngracefulness  of  body,  no  less  than 
in  the  absence  of  all  generous  dis- 

Sositions ;  and  this  vice  of  blood, 
ke  the  virtue  of  the  noble,  no  ac- 
cident of  nurture  or  fortune  can 
efface  or  hide.  The  clown  in  pur- 
ple is  a  peasant  still.  But  this 
description  does  not  apply  to  all 
of  the  humble  and  laborious  sort. 
There  are  not  a  few  of  the  class  of 
rustics,  in  the  older  kingdoms  of 
Spain  especially,  who,  although 
not  noble,  are  of  pure  Christian 
descent  (bien  nacidos) ;  tind,  while 
owing  allegiance  to  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  are  far  from  being  servile,  either 
in  condition  or  in  chiuracter. 

In  this  fine  race  of  men,  not  alto- 
gether unlike  the  old  jeomanry  of 
England,  there  is  t^  high  sense  of 
personal  dignity ;  courage  sedate, 
but  terrible  when  roused;  true 
courtesy  in  a  homely  form,  and  a 
copious  vein  of  sagacity  and  un- 
lettered wisdom.  Many  of  these, 
possessors  of  fair  acres,  live  in  much 
rural  state  and  abundance;  the  patri- 
archs of  a  tribe  of  dependents,  and 
head  men  in  their  villages.    Their 


virtues  and  humours,  plainly  drawn 
from  the  life,  are  a  favourite  theme 
of  the  elder  dramatists,  especially  of 
Lope ;  and  have  furnished  some  of 
the  most  pleasing  character-pieces 
in  any  language.  But  the  qualities 
we  admire  oelong  to  them  as 
'  honourable  men,  although  labour- 
ers ;* — ^your  mere  villeins,  as  I  have 
said,  are  forbidden  by  nature  to 
aspire  to  such  advantages. 

There  is,  however,  a  condition 
yet  lower  than  theirs.  Not  a  few  of 
the  inferior  class,  domestics  in  the 
towns  chiefly,  are  still  slaves  ;  and 
these  not  only,  or  perhaps  mostly, 
negroes.  The  Moslem  coasts,  from 
Turkey  to  Morocco,  furnish  num- 
bers ;  all  prisoners  of  war,  as  well 
as  any  captives  that  can  be  snatched 
up  on  sudden  land  forays,  or  taken 
at  sea,  incur  this  fate  in  Spain  as 
well  as  in  Algiers.  Some  row  in  the 
galleys ;  others,  men  and  maidens, 
are  sold  in  open  market;  and, 
branded  with  the  purchaser's  mark 
{herrados),  serve  in  wealthy  houses. 
Of  these,  not  a  few  of  mixed  origin, 
born,  it  may  be,  of  Moors  and 
Christian  captives,  f  are  in  com- 
plexion as  fair  as  any  Spaniard 
south  of  the  Tagus ;  and  the  dra- 
matist does  not  fail  to  profit  by  this 
circumstance  on  occasions  where 
love  or  danger  makes  a  servile  dis- 
guise convenient. 

So  much  for  the  material  degrees 
of  society :  turn  now  to  its  finest 
moral  expression  in  woman,--who 
represents  in  each  the  gradations  of 
all,  from  sovereign  to  slave.  As 
hers  is  the  dominant  aspect  in  every 
modem  comedv  of  manners,  so  in 
the  Spanish  above  all  she  is  pro- 
fessedly the  supreme  figure ;  ince- 


*  The  epithets  hajo  y  cobarde  are  constantly  linked  together  in  reproach  of  the 
l6w  bom,  the  meaning  of  both  being  in  practice  so  nearly  identical,  that  the  phrase 
becomes  a  mere  pleonasm.  Our  base,  in  Elizabeth's  day,  had  the  same  sense. 
But  note  that  here  even  your  Feeble,  'a  woman's  tailor,'  will  '  scorn  to  bear  a  base 
mind.'  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  distinctions  of  England  that  her  nobles,  from 
an  early  period,  could  not  pretend  to  engross  all  the  manly  courage  of  the  nation, 
as  in  other  countries,  where  between  gentleman  and  villein  there  stood  no  inter- 
mediate rank.  But  the  lessons  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt  were  unheeded  elsewhere — 
.at  what  cost  the  world  has  since  discovered. 

t  There  would  also  at  this  period  be  still  a  remnant  of  the  race  of  those  Spanish 
Moors  who  were  sold  into  domestic  slavery  in  the  war  of  the  Alpujarras.  (See 
Karmol  Carbajal,  quoted  by  Bretcott,  Phil.  IL,  iii.  ^9  and  ^16).  It  is  moreover 
likely  that  many  women  and  children  were  retained  in  this  state  on  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  tioriscos  by  Philip  III.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  general  not 
worse  treated  than  other  servants ;  but  that  they  were  cruelly  used  at  times  is 
proved  by  the  special  severities  invented  for  their  punishment.  See  Coyarrubias 
in  voc.  PriTtgaVy  and  Lope's  plays,  Los  melindres  de  Belisa  and  El  acero  de  Madrid, 
•for  references  to  the  practice  in  question. 
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dens  reffina,  with  an  kir  conscious 
yet  condescending.  At  the  first 
glance,  you  see  the  idol  of  the 
scene  only.  Except  in  the  grayest 
o£  sacred  pieces,  she  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  all.  The  pursuit 
and  possession  of  her  love  is  the 
main  business  of  the  stage ;  what^ 
erer  else  arises,  is  sure,  during  its 
process,  to  connect  itself  with  some 
affair  of  the  heart ;  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  plays  this,  properly 
speaking,  is  the  only  interest.  It  is 
impossible  to  exceed  the  lip- worship, 
the  ingenious  flattery,  passionate 
homage,  andprostrate  suoservience 
with  which  Castilian  lovers  seem  to 
treat  their  ladies.  Saving  honour, 
what  sacrifice,  danger,  or  misfortune 
can  be  imagined,  which  one  smile  of 
beauty  will  not  overpay  P  In  the 
mere  hope  of  her  favour  the  cava- 
lier gladly  provokes  the  most  deadly 
risks,  or  JBubmits  to  tHe  hardest 
penance.  Such  zealous  adoration, 
such  imperial  power,  was  never  en- 
joyed by  woman  before. 

Yet  on  looking  steadily  through 
this  cloud  of  incense,  and  raising 
the  flowery  veil  which  envelops  the 
fair  image,  a  sense  of  the  amari 
aliquid  steals  over  the  mind.  You 
discover  by  desrees  that  between 
profession  and  mith  there  may  be  a 
wide  interval ;  that  the  worshin  is 
more  selfish  than  sincere ;  and  tnat 
its  deified  object  is  by  no  means 
exempt  from  accidents  altogether 
humui.  Of  those  which  are  known 
to  the  love-lore  of  all  countries,  I 
do  not  speak,  being  here  concerned 
with  such  only  as  are  in  some 
way  peculiar  to  the  position  of  the 
sex  in  Spain. 

There  is  one  that  may  not  at  first 
strike  the  eye;  but  on  nearer  in- 
spection it  will  be  found  running 


like  a  dark  thread  along  the  whole 
line  of  female  destiny.  The  supreme, 
if  not  the  sole,  quality  that  makes 
woman  adorable,  is  beauty.  This 
alone  is  an  efficient  and  imj^rative 
cause  of  love,  the  sovereign  virtue  of 
the  sex,  and  tdie  secret  of  its  power. 
Other  graces  and  merits  may  be 
praised,  but  this  is  the  one  thing 
worshipped. 

Honour,  of  course,  which  every 
lady,  above  all,  every  noble  woman 
(muger  principal  must  cherish,  is 
essential,  but  not  as  an  affair  of 
love  at  all ;  it  is  exacted  on  grounds 
quite  independent  of,  and  often 
openly  at  variance  with  it.  In 
short,  beauty  is  the  consummation 
of  merit  ;*  personal  charms,  if  they 
do  not  include,  dispense  with  the 
want  of,  all  others.  Whatever  the 
sex  can  deserve,  of  distinction, 
devotion  and  attachment,  is  due  to 
her  whom  nature  has  made  suffi- 
ciently handsome. 

This,  which  you  find  is  the  central 
idea  of  feminine  worth,  whether 
concealed  in  poetic  compliments,  or 
£rankly  declaring  itself  m  the  hurry 
of  passion — a  notion  not  the  less 
earthly  because  it  is  clothed  in  the 
ethereal  style  of  chivalrous  romance 
— ^may  be  paralleled  with  that  of  the 
old  Gfreek  world,  which  paid  divine 
honours  to  beauty,  and  made  a 
religion  of  its  influence.  But  the 
resemblance  does  not  hold  through- 
out ;  not,  at  least,  if  we  accept  the 
philosopher's  view  of  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  adpred  hj  the  ancients. 
To  them  it  was  a  visible  type  of 
inward  harmony;  the  seal  which 
nature  loved  to  ixnpress  on  a  creation 
in  every  way  perfect ;  so  that  what 
was  outwardly  fair  could  not  be 
other  than  intrinsically  good.t  The 
Spanish  idea  seems  to  have  been 


*  To  Lope  this  seems  so  natural,  that  he  makes  one  of  his  female  characters 
describe  it  as : 

Lo  mejor  que  las  conced6 

naturueza  piadosa 

porque  estimadas  fue8en.-»(H'6rmo«a  IB'ea.) 

Yet  he  of  all  the  dramatists  has  the  tenderest  regard  for  woman ;  and  shows  on 
many  occasions  a  sense  of  her  claim  to  respect  and  forbeannce  on  higher  grounds, 
which,  as  we  know  from  his  friend  and  disciple  Montalvan,  was  no  fictitiouB  sen- 
timent. In  his  enumeration  of  certain  things  which  the  poet  could  not  bear,  we 
find  *•  those  who  spoke  in  dispnuse  of  women,  knowing  that  to  them  they  were 
indebted  for  existence.'  {fama  Postuma^  dsc. ;  in  the  O^as  'SwiUiu  de  Lope, 
torn.  XX.) 

f  The  heroic  age,  however,  knew  nothing  of  such  refinements.  It  is  Hden's 
physical  beaaty  that  Homer's  old  men  {lUnd,  y,  155-7)  think  enough  to  justify  all 
the  mischief  she  has  done.     Little  else  seems  to  have  been  prused  in  woman 
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nearly  the  reverse  of  this.  A  pre- 
vailing opinion,  at  least,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  gifts  of  natnre,  as  of 
fortune,  are  so  rarely  united  that 
the  possession  of  one  almost  neces- 
sarily implies  the  want  of  the  others. 
To  the  principle  of  which  this  is 
one  example,  I  shall  have  to  advert 
presently ;  only  noting  here  how  it 
tends  to  lower  the  tone  of  a  worship 
which  confines  itself  to  mere  bodily 
attractions. 

From  anv  point  of  view,  indeed, 
this  mode  of  love,  however  disguised, 
is  seen  to  be  essentially  an  adSfair  of 
the  senses,  more  an  appetite  than  a 
sentiment ;  and  as  such  it  is  likely 
to  be  selfish  and  fickle.  That  it 
does  not  consist  with  a  true  regard 
for  womanhood  in  its  best  attri- 
butes, is  evident.  Indeed,  the 
poets  in  general,*  with  all  their 
flattery  of  the  sex,  do  not  profess 
much  concern  for  anything  but  its 
personal  charms;  ana  their  notions 
are  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Pla- 
tonic. Their  brightest  pictures 
of  love  are,  perhaps  unconsciouslv, 
painted  on-  a  ground  thoroughly 
material. 

As  the  passion  blazes  out  at  the 
first  sight  of  beautv,  so  its  fire, 
which  possession  only  can  quench, 
is  apt  thereupon  to  expire  as  sud- 
denly as  it  was  kindled.  Constancy, 
in  a  happv  lover,  is  a  rare  virtue, 
reserved  for  equal  ties  and  noble 
natures  only ;  nor  is  it  always  found 
even  in  these.  Throughout  thewider 
warfare  of  the  sexes,  the  varvum  et 
fnutoHle  belongs  not  to  woman  only : 

throughout  a  sreat  part  of  the  old  world  (Sparta  and  Bepublican  Home  jperfaaps 
excepted),  untu  a  higher  notion  of  feminine  worth  came  to  light,  in  the  uerman 
forestB,  and  in  the  Christian  religion,  nearly  at  the  same  period.  Taoitus,  had  he 
known  it,  might  have  written  oi  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  The  coincidence 
from  rach  remote  points  is  worth  noting. 

*  I  have  alreiuiy  excepted  Lope, 
t  So  Tirso  {Venffanza  de  Tamar),  whose  lines  Calderon  transferred  to  his  play 
of  Loi  Cabdlos  de  Absalonf  with  the  whole  act  to  which  they  belong : 

tm  amor 
desatinado,  si  es  fuego, 
•olo  deja  en  salardon 
ceniaas  que  Uera  el  aire. 
And  again: 

que  al  fin  son 
enemigac  declaradas 
laesperancay  posesion. 

I  refrain  from  citing  stronger  expressions  of  the  same  idea,  which  constantlv 
recurs  in  the  comedies  of  intrigue.  Its  significance  is  obvious ;  the  Spanish 
Lothario,  of  whatever  age,  being  prone  to  that  peryerse  revolution  of  taste  which 
the  Stsgyrite  supposed  peculiar  to  the  novice  only.  AiA  rl  oi  vkoi,  hrav  wputrop 
Afp99wukZnv  apx**vTat.  ale  dv  dfuXfiauxri  fura  Tfiv  irpa^iv  itiaov9tv;  Problem: 
Mtf^  haa  wtpl  iuppod.  I. 


in  the  light  skirmishes  of  gallantry, 
indifference  soon  succeeds  to  fond- 
ness ;  while  in  casual  amours,  espe- 
cially where  the  conquest  of  an 
inferior  is  in  question,  the  rudest 
change  from  desire  to  aversion  is 
all  but  inevitable.f  Notable  ex- 
ceptions will  occur  in  all  these  cases ; 
but  they  seem  to  excite  surnrise  as 
well  as  admiration.  The  un- 
cuenohed  passion  of  Kins  Alfonso 
lor  his  fair  Jewess  of  T<nedo  was 
imputed  to  witchci^ft;  and  Pedro's 
fidelity  to  lues  de  Castro  is  sung 
as  a  miracle  of  heroic  attachtnent. 
In  short,  whenever  we  are  shown  a 
picture  of  constancy  in  a  successful 
lover,  there  is  always  something  to 
remind  us  that  the  rarity  of  the 
exhibition  is  not  the  least  of  its 
merits. 

In  this  reUition,  if  comedv  may 
be  trusted,  the  women,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  cynical  proverbs,  are  less 
variable  on  the  whole  than  their 
lovers.  The  poets,  indeed,  do  not 
forget  the  time-worn  complaints  of 
the  sex's  fickleness,  but  their  stories 
are  more  complimentary  than  their 
maxims ;  and  in  them  you  shall 
hardly  &id  one  coquette  for  every 
three  Lotharios.  It  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  the  lady 
will  be  the  most  capricious  in  the 
dawn  of  an  intrigue,  the  gallant 
when  its  noon  is  over.  But  through 
every  stage  of  the  'lover's  progress*' 
the  women,  in  the  drama  at  least, 
are  far  oflener  found  on  the  losing 
side  than  their  admirers. 

Where  such  is  the  risk  of  the 
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mistress,  the  wife  may  well  tremble 
for  the  faith  of  a  husband;  and 
her  fears  too  often  prove  true. 
But  this  mischance  of  marriage 
belongs  to  the  comedy  of  all  nations. 
The  Spanish  gentleman  perhaps  is 
not  more  cold  to  his  spouse 
than  are  the  husbands  of  other 
countries;  but  his  domestic  views 
give  something  of  an  original  cha- 
racter to  his  pursuit  of  adventures 
elsewhere. 

For  observe:  though,  admiring 
his  neighbour's  wife,  the  cavalier 
neglects  his  own,  woe  to  her,  if,  for- 
salcenand  tempted,  she  accepts  con- 
solation from  any  one  else !  The  rule 
then  is,  to  resent  as  the  worst  out- 
rage, and  pitilessly  punish,  the  very 
thing  which  at  the  same  moment 
wa  are  yourself  doing  elsewhere. 
With  rcjgard  to  woman,  married  or 
maid,  this  is  the  man's  law,  as  laid 
down  in  the  code  of  Castilian  love 
and  honour.  As  for  my  own  sister, 
wife,  or  daughter — ^if  she  allows  the 
clandestine  wooing  of  any  one,  it 
is  my  duty  as  a  person  of  honour, 
no  less  than  a  becoming  natural 
impulse,  to  take  the  lives  of  both 
on  the  instant  of  discovery,  unless 
the  case  admits  of  a  redemption  of 
the  offence  by  an  immediate  mar- 
riage. While  thus  vigilant  and  re- 
morseless against  contraband  at 
home,  I  give  my  inclination  the  rein, 
and  enhance  my  credit  as  a  man  of 
fashion,  by  the  pursuit  of  every 
kind  of  illicit  amour  abroad.  There 
is  always  some  lady  of  another 
house  at  whose  lattice  I  am  sighing 
—to  whom,  in  a  word,  I  make 
love  on  terms  that,  did  I  find 
any  lady  of  my  owa  permitting,  I 
should  kill  her  on  the  spot.  This 
is  not  all.  As  a  true  soldier  of 
Cupid — and  such  is  every  cavalier 
— I  war  witli  the  sex  in  general 
for  nothing  less  than  complete 
victory;  at  the  same  time,  the 
distant  approach,  even,  of  a  wooer 
who  intends  marriage,  to  my  own 
particular  womankind,  if  concealed 
from  me,  is  not  to  be  per- 
mitted or  pardoned.  Here  there 
is  no  safety  for  honour  but  in  ab- 
solute non-intercourse;  all  secret 
commerce  between  the  sexes,,  how- 
ever reserved,  being  ipso  facto 
guilty. 

Such  a  game  of  cross  purposes — 
all  playing  at  once — every  man's 


hand  against  his  neighbour,  every 
man  with  some  neighbour's  hand 
against  him — must,  without  certain 
safeguards,  have  come  to  a  speedy 
end,  by  the  mere  destruction  of  all 
concerned.  That  this  did  not  hap- 
pen, was  mainly  due  to  a  set  of  rules 
and  usages,  which  to  some  extent 
diminished  the  perils  of  the  system, 
although  they  must  have  multiplied 
its  confusions.  Nor  was  it  always 
possible  by  these  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  desperate  tragedies; 
since  all  artificial  defences  are  liable 
to  give  way  under  a  strain,  at 
the  moment  when  they  are  most 
wanted. 

The  danger  is  greatest  to  ladies 
errant  out  of  doors.  Here  the  *  un- 
protected female '  has  one  safeguard 
m  an  article  of  dress  (the  manto) 
which  enables  her  to  conceal  her 
face  (taparse)  at  will.  Another  is 
the  general  understanding  that  a 
gentleman,  old  or  young,  is  bound 
to  take  the  part  of  any  lady  thus 
disguised  who  asks  his  protection ; 
and  to  defend  her,  at  the  cost  of 
life,  if  needful,  against  any  one 
whom  she  may  fear  or  wish  to 
avoid. 

A  gentlewoman,  whether  wife  or 
maid,  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  seen 
abroad  unless  in  her  coach,  without 
due  attendance;  consisting,  when 
not  escorted  by  a  gentleman  of  her 
family,  in  a  duena  of  suitable  gravity 
and  an  escudero  or  ancient  squire  of 
dames,  beside  her  own  waiting- 
woman,  and  may  be  a  page.  These 
guardians  will  usually  suffice  to 
keep  intruders  at  a  distance;  al- 
though, with  good  will  and  address 
on  both  sides,  approaches  even  then 
are  not  impossible ;  and  not  only 
signs,  but  notes,  and  it  may  be  a 
tender  word  or  two,  can  be  ex- 
changed in  crowded  places, — say  at 
the  church  door,  which  is  the  great 
rendezvous  of  gallants  when  the 
ladies  are  comine  from  the  morn- 
ing mass.  But  besides  these  law- 
ful occasions,  young  ladies  in  love, 
or  merely  bent  on  a  frolic,  will 
steal  out  at  unsuspected  times, 
with  no  attendant  but  a  trusted 
serving-maid.  On  such  illicit  ram- 
bles a  strict  incognita  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  truants  go  closely 
muffled;  one  eye,  at  most,  being 
visible.  Thus  concealed,  one  fashion 
and  colour  of  dress  being  common 
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to  all,*  a  lady  cannot  well  be  found 
out  unless  she  is  forced  to  unyeii : 
avoiding  this,  she  is  tolerably  safe. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  she  has 
to  fear,  if  she  happens  to  fall  in 
with  an  Argnis  who  fancies  he  reco- 
gnises a  wdl-known  gait  or  figure, 
and  who,  if  not  confident  enough  to 
seize  her  on  the  spot,  will  at  least 
follow  closely,  so  that  she  cannot 
reach  home  or  a  friend's  house  with- 
out detection,  unless  the  pursuer  is 
stopped.  Perhaps  he  is  the  relative 
to  whom  she  is  accountable  for  her 
conduct,  or  the  rival  of  a  favoured 
lover, — one  whom  she  is  engaged 
to  marry  against  her  will :  or  it  may 
be  that  in  mere  sport  she  has  ex- 
changed words  in  the  dusk  with  a 
strange  codaZZ^o, with  whom  she  has 
no  intention  of  gomg  further ;  and 
though  courtesy  in  such  a  case  re- 
quires him  to  desist  when  requested, 
he  will  not  always  refrain  from  try- 
ing to  discover  whither  she  is  bound. 

On  all  these  occasions,  reputation 
at  least,  if  not  life,  is  in  jeopardy, 
if.  the  pursuer  cannot  be  eluded  or 
stayed. 

There  are  but  two  chances  of 
escape  when  the  chase  is  hot.  One 
is,  to  run  into  the  nearest  open  door. 
If  there  be  a  female  friend  living 
near  at  hand,  so  much  the  better; 
where  no  rivalry  exists,  her  fellow- 
feeling  may  be  relied  on.  If 
the  house  oe  a  stranger's,  any 
gentleman  to  whom  it  belongs  is 
ealled  upon  to  shelter  the  fugitive, 
shield  her  against  all  comers,  and 
when  the  coast  is  clear,  see  her 
safely  home.  But  when  no  harbour 
is  within  reach,  and  danger  presses, 
the  first  cavalier  you  meet  must  be 
entreated  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay,  at  least  until  you  are  out  of 
sight.  This,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  his 
duty  to  do ;  by  civil  remonstrance, 
if  that  will  serve,  if  not,  at  the 
sword's  point.  By  this  'peculiar 
domestic  institution,'  the  risk  which 
a  system  Of  joint  license  and 
jealousy  would  otherwise  have 
thrown  so  terribly  on  the  weaker 
sex,  recoils  to  a  certain  extent' 
on  its  male  authors;  a  retri- 
bution in  which  there  is  a  touch  of 


poetical  justice.  The  encounters, 
alarms,  hidings,  and  homicides  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  are  the  inex- 
haustible subjects  of  a  class  of 
plays  called  de  capa  y  espada, 
which  some  have  imagined  the  only 
form  of  Spanish  comedy.  Such 
incidents  are  rife  in  dramatic  effects, 
some  pathetic,  others  amusing.  It 
may  happen,  for  instance,  that  the 
fair  runaway  is  given  in  charge  to 
her  own  father,  Dy  some  friend  of 
his  to  whom  she  has  run  for  pro- 
tection ;  and  you  see  the  old  gen- 
tleman gravely  escorting  to  the 
house  ot  a  third  party,  there  to 
hide,  till  the  storm  has  blown  over, 
one  whom,  if  he  could  peep  under 
her  mantilla,  he  would  certainly 
sacrifice  on  the  spot. 

Altogether,  the  ladies'  lot,  how- 
ever relieved,  must  be  called  a  hard 
one;  and  no  gloss  of  the  varnish 
can  wholly  conceal  the  reproach  im- 
plied in  it.  They  are,  in  fact,  dis- 
trusted, if  not,  nowever  unconsci- 
ously, despised ;  and  the  presump- 
tion which  counts  them  all  frail 
alike  may  at  least  bear  half  the 
blame  of  their  fragility.  Herein  the 
Castilian,  proud  though  he  be  of  his 
northern  i3lood,  sangre  de  Q-odos, 
shows  nothing  of  his  ancestors'  faith 
in  woman,  which  formed  the  virtues 
it  imputed.  On  the  contrary,  in 
this  dearest  part  of  life  he  is  all 
but  Oriental;  ^though  it  is  a 
point  of  his  religion  to  abhor  the 
race  whose  notions  he  adopts,  He 
acts  as  if  he  thought,  with  the 
Turk,  that  woman  is  never  safe  but 
when  locked  up ;  total  seclusion  • 
from  the  other  sex  being  the  only 
security  for  her  virtue.  Hence,  the 
single  resource  of  honour,  in  this 
tenderest  point,  is  to  prevent  oppor- 
tunity. If,  in  spite  of  precaution, 
an  interview  should  happen,  you 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  a 
culpable  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  it.  The  lady  is  lost,  unless  the 
person  with  whom  she  may  have 
been  alone,  though  but  for  a  few 
seconds,  can  marry  her.  And  if 
this  cannot  be,  the  man  whom  her 
levity  would  disgrace  can  only  re- 
trieve his  honour  by  slaying  both 


*  Howell  (whom,  however,  I  should  be  sorry  to  quote  as  an  authority  for  more 
than  could  be  seen  by  the  most  cursory  observer),  says,  '  All  women  going  here 
veiled,  and  their  habit  so  generally  alike,  that  one  can  hardly  distinguish  a  countess ' 
from  a  cobbler's  wife.'— i'am.  Lettert  (1623),  book  iii.  lett,  32. 
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offenders :  *  for  offence  is  taken  as 
proved,  if  merelj^  possible.  Indeed, 
the  general  opinion  is,  that  even 
where  compromise  is  allowable,  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  handsomest 
settlement  of  the  affair,  to  close  it 
by  blood-letting. 

.  Even  in  mutual  love,  howiever  fond 
and  happy,  there  runs  an  under- 
current of  the  same  distrustful  feel- 
ing, which  bursts  forth,  on  the 
famtest  breath  of  suspicion,  in  aU 
the  bitterness  of  jealousy.  This  pas- 
sion, which  rages  in  Spain  witn  a 
violence  <^uite  endemic,  has  a 
source  of  its  own,  and  does  not 
directly  flow  from  a  disbelief  in 
feminine  virtue ;  though  it  is  natu- 
rally inflamed  by  it.  There  is 
spjeciflc  a  proneness  to  take  fire  at 
trifles,  flying  at  once  from  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  doubt  to  the  worst 
certainty — which,  while  affecting  to 
show  the  height  of  amorous  passion, 
in  truth  only  reveals  the  low  esti- 
mate of  its  object. 

Thus  woman  might  well  be  pitied, 
had  she  merely  to  contend  with  the 
persuasion  of  her  weakness  in  those 
nearest  to  her.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  slightest  thing  that  may  cast 
a  reflection  on  her  in  the  public 
eve,  exposes  her  to  extreme  danger, 
although  her  innocence  be  as  clear 
as  day  to  all  whom  it  really  con- 
cerns. They  may  be  satisfied ;  but 
honour  exacts  more.  The  public 
will  still  whisper ;  and  this  murmur 
can  only  be  silenced  in  many  cases 
by  some  act  of  violence. 

Hence  confidence  between  the 
«  sexes  is  impossible.  The  purest 
maid  or  matron,  when  importuned, 
has  no  Mend  at  home  to  whom  she 
dares  appeal  for  protection.  It  is 
not  safe  to  confess  that  she  has 
been  admired  at  all;  and  she  has 
to  hide  an  impertinence  as  if  she 
had  invited  a  crime.  A  lady,  how- 
ever annoyed,  never  dreams  of  com- 
plaining, oecause  she  has  no  chance 
of  escaping  suspicion  but  by  con- 
cealment; while  that  very  precau- 
tion doubles  her  risk  if  discovered. 
A  woman  of  virtue,  if  handsome 


enough  to  be  noticed,  mayihus  be 
condemned  to  drink  the  bitter 
dregs  of  clandestine  love,  without 
having  tasted  its  sweets:  and  the 
vestal,  with  no  shield  but  her  own 
modesty,  and  untrained  in  the  arts 
of  intrigue,  is  less^  safe  than  a 
coquette,  familiar  with  deceit,  and 
armed  with  ready  wit  and  assurance^ 
This  awkward  position,  be  it  said, 
is  in  no  wise  due  to  a  motive  which 
often  imposes  silence  on  modest 
women  in  our  own  day.  GPhe  Cas- 
tilian  lady  has  not  the  slightest 
scruple  about  involving  her  pro- 
tector in  a  duel.f  Were  this  all, 
nothing  would  be  simpler  than  to 
complam  and  claim  his  mterference. 
She  knows  that  gentlemen  will 
fight  on  far  less  provocation:  we 
have  seen  that  she  does  not  hesitate 
to  ask  the  first  stranj^er  she  meets 
to  draw  his  sword  for  her,  when 
the  occasion  is  pressing ;  how  much 
less  one  of  her  own  ramily !  It  is 
not  this  fear  that  ties  her  tongue, 
but  the  knowledge  that  she  may 
suffer  for  the  faults  of  others  as 
severely  as  for  her  own.  The 
chances  are  terribly  against  her 
satisfyiog  a  husband  or  father ;  but 
this  done,  the  point  of  honour  may 
still  remain  unsatisfied,  craving  the 
expiation,  not  of  a  disgrace,  but  of 
thepossible  scandal  of  one. 

The  victims  of  such  a  system  as 
this,  one  would  say,  must  live  in 
constant  alarm  and  anxiety.  But 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  kindly,  on 
the  whole,  Spanish  womaiuiood 
accepts  its  conditions — ^nay,  plays 
with  them,  rising  gaily  and  fear- 
lessly to  '  the  height  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  perils  which  environ 
every  indulgence  of  amorous  fandes, 
merely  seem  to  enhance  their  de- 
light, and  call  forth  a  whde  array 
of  brilliant  defences.  When  love 
has  once  found  its  own  way  to 
one  of  these  caged  beauties,  her 
natorally  bright  wit  and  ardent 
temper  are  ^dled  into  a  nerfect 
dow  of  vivacity  and  resolution. 
There  is  no  net  from  which  she 
cannot  escape,  no    adventure   she 


*  This  rule  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Visigothic  period.  By  the  law  of 
Burgos,  for  instance  j(see  Schafer,  QescJi.  v.  Spanim,  ii.  432),  a  husband  who  had 
spared  his  wife,  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  paramour  only,  was  sentenced  to 
an  ignominious  death  by  the  halter. 

t  The  only  lady  I  remember  who  conceals  an  aSront  from  pure  reluctance  tp 
make  a  quarrel,  is  Iie<!>narda,  in  El  Prendo  dd  bien  hdblar  (tom.  iii.) ;  but  this 
sweet  generous  creature  is  a  dama  de  Lope. 
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will  not  hazard ;  in  the  most  iinex* 
pected  emergeney  she  is  seldom  at 
a  loss ;  danger  may  blanch  her 
cheek,  but  it  cannot  confound  her 
presence  of  mind.  When  surprised 
m  a  fit  of  emotion,  her  instant  self- 
command  is  marvellous:  she  can 
smile  and  speak  with  graceful  com- 
posure, while  her  bosom  is  heaying 
with  ayession  or  torn  with  grief; 
nay,  she  can  eyen — remprorsus  in- 
auditam  ! — ^be  silent  when  needful, 
under  the  cruellest  suspense  orpro- 
Tocation.  In  short,  she  is  mistress 
of  every  art  of  self-defence  inherited 
by  the  sex  in  common,  and  has  a 
little  armoury  of  weapons  peculiarly 
her  own.  Thus  kindly  does  na- 
ture provide  for  the  fulfilment  of 
her  universal  law*— making  the 
power  of  resistance  equal  to  the 
pressure!  With  all  her  dangers 
the  Castilian  beauty  sports  as  lightly 
as  a  butterfly  hovering  over  a 
torrent :  unconscious  of  tdarm  while 
heart-free,  and  as  brave  as  she  is 
fond  when  once  fairly  enamoured. 
Viewed  in  the  dramatic  mirror,  she 
is  a  lovely,  spirited,  and  somewhat 
wilful  creature ;  devoted  and  exact- 
ing; often  generous  to  our  sex, 
rarely  true  to  her  own ;  radiant  and 
amiable  in  her  pacific  moods,  but 
apt  to  be  terribly  fierce  and  vindic- 
tive when  provoked  or  injured; 
above  all,  quite  uncontrollable  when 
stung  by  jealousy. 

This  jealousy — «efo*— in  Spanish 
known  as  a  noun  only  in  the  plural, 
is  in  all  other  respects  intensely  sin- 
gular. In  the  drama  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable motive,  keeping  in  a  per- 
netual  whirl  the  lover's  wheel  of 
fortune ;  on  which,  as  I  have  said^ 
Spanish  comedy  for  ever  turns. 

In  all  ages  and  climates,  jealousy 
has  been  the  bane  of  lovers.  But 
the  Castilian  sort  differs  from  every 
other,  both  in  nature  and  in  degree. 
Here  it  is  not  an  accident,  but  of 
the  very  essence  of  love,  which  is 
otherwise  inconceivable ;  you  might 
almost  say,  not  ouly  its  constant  si^, 
but  its  chief  attribute.  Nothmg 
can  prevent  its  attack ;  the  merest 
nothing  provokes  it ;  its  doubts  are 
certainties,  and  its  penalties  un- 
limited.   The  surest  proofs  of  affec- 


tion, years  of  tried  constaiioy,  sa6ri- 
fices  without  measure, — all  have  not 
a  feather's  weight  in  the  scale 
against  a  single  grain  of  jealous 
umbrage.  And  this  the  Castilian 
theory  accepts,  not  as  a  disease,  but 
as  the  normal  condition  of  love,— 
at  least,  in  all  of  noble  and  gentle 
kind. 

Thus  omnipresent,  and  easily 
provoked,  its  effects  are  as  violent 
as  they  are  sudden.  Once  moved, 
it  carries  all  before  it:  reason  and 
tenderness  alike  disappear,  and  all 
is  '  chaos  come  again.'  Nor  is  this 
only,  like  the  anger  of  moralists, 
a  brief  fury ;'  the  most  lasting  fits 
may  be  excited  by  trivial  or 
temporary  causes.  To  men  in  love, 
it  allows  no  respect  of  persons  or 
motives,  being  solely  intent  On  the 
exclusive  possession  of  a  desired 
obj  ect.  It  matters  not  who  or  what 
may  be  to  blame,  when  the  loss  of 
a  mistress  is  in  question— whether 
she  is  an  unwillmg  victim  of  pa- 
ternal force,  or  wilrally  breaks  her 
vow — the  misfortune  is  alike  re- 
sented as  an  offence,  and  reproach- 
fully visited  on  her  head.  How 
can  a  lover  thus  hag-ridden  be  calm 
enough  to  inquire  whence  the  evil 
comes  P  He  is  deaf  to  expostular 
tions,  and  ra^es  against  his  fellow- 
sufferer,  as  if  she  were  the  sole 
cause  of  his  misery.  Yet  the  very 
injustice  of  his  passion  is  viewed 
as  the  brightest  proof  of  its  sin- 
cerity. 

With  women,  it  is,  if  possible, 
worse :  at  least,  the  distance  looks 
wider  between  feminine  softness 
and  fury.  The  fair  creature  who 
but  a  minute  since  was  a  perfect 
image  of  trustM  fondness,  with 
every  thought  of  self  absorbed  in 
devotion  to  her  lover,  is  changed  on 
the  sudden  into  a  Tisiphone,  breath- 
ing mere  hatred  and  revenge,  by 
the  slightest  hint  of  a  rival  in  his 
affections.  In  such  a  paroxysm, 
there  is  nothing,  however  wild, 
cruel,  or  scandalous,  of  which  you 
would  not  imagine  her  capable. 
She  seems  to  Siirst  for  the  life 
which  just  now  was  dearer  than  her 
own;*  her  reputation,  even,  she 
will  risk  for  the  sake  of  vengeance : 


*  In  Lope's  Locos  de  ValeTicia,  Erifila,  in  a  paroxysm  of  this  sort,  betrays  a 
&tal  secret  of  her  lover^s,  and  loudly  denounces  him  as  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
with  the  express  purpose  of  delivering  him  to  death.  A  few  minutes  later,  all  being 
suddenly  cleared  and  reconciled  by  a  happy  discovery,  Floriano,  whose  lif«  has 
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in  short,  while  the  fit  Ia8t8---and  no 
slight  remedy  will  cure  it — it  is 
dangerous  to  approa<;h  her^-^or^ 
fuge — she  is  no  more  herself;  the 
turtle-dove  being  utterly  lost  in  the 
termagant.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be 
imderstood  that  the  one  character 
is  not  less  feminine  and  becoming 
than  the  other.  All  is  still  lore, 
and  of  the  right  stamp:  you  only 
see  on  these  occasions  how  a  cross 
stroke  of  passion  is  apt  to  turn  up 
the  wrong  side  of  the  medal. 

The  display  of  this  headstrong 
imnulse,  however  vividly  painted 
ana  rich  in  dramatic  enect,  is  at 
first  sight  more  startling  than  at- 
tractive to  strangers.  Viewed  alone, 
the  petulance  and  perversity  of 
jealous  quarrels — too  often  a  '  much 
ado  about  nothing '  —  might  be 
(ThU  chapter  wiU  he 


termed  essentially  puerile.  But 
when  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  begin  to  be  felt,  the  impresedon 
18  altered,  and  the  effect  becomes 
moving,  if  not  serious.  It  has  been 
shown  that  an  amour  in  Madrid 
was  no  child's  play  on  either  side. 
Your  cavalier  can  only  approach  hia 
mistress  with  his  life  in  his  hand  $ 
ready  at  any  moment  to  justify  his 
suit,  or  dispossess  a  rival  at  the 
sword's  point.  In  what  jeopardy 
the  lady  listens  to  him,  has  been 
told.  Amidst  such  perils — ^whieh 
were  no  poetic  fictioi^^however 
eccentric  the  moves  of  the  game 
may  appear,  it  is  played  with  too 
high  stakes  to  be  called  frivolous. 
One  may  wonder,  but  will  as  often 
be  tempted  to  sigh  as  to  smile,  at 
its  extravagances. 
concluded  next  iMmth,) 


SWOED    AND    GOWN. 
BY  THE  AUTHOS  OP  *GUY  LIVINGSTONE.* 

Chapteb  XVI. 


TO  quarrel  with  a  man  over  his 
cups,  or  in  anywise  to  molest 
him  in  his  drink,  is  an  offence 
against  the  proprieties  that  even  the 
goodnatured  Epicurean  cannot  find 
it  in.  his  easy  neart  to  palliate  or 
pardon.  On  this  point  ne  speaks 
mildly,  but  very  firmly : — 
Natis  in  usum  Isetitise  scyphis 
Pugnare,  Thracum  est.  Tollite  barharum 
Morem :  vereoundumque  Bacchum 
Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis. 
The  ghost  of.  Banquo  was  an  un- 
civilized spectre,  or — strong  as  was 
the  provocation — ^it  would  bSve  con- 
fronted Macbeth  in  any  other  place 
sooner  than  the  banqueting-hall. 
The  worst  deed  in  the  life  of  a 
cruel,  false  king  was  the  setting  on 
of  the  black  buU's  head  before  the 
doomed  Douglases;  and  perhaps 
Pope  Alexander,  though  singularly 
exempt .  from  all  vulgar  prejudice, 


found  it  hard  to  obtain  his  own 
Pontifical  absolution  for  the 
poisoned  wine  in  which  he  pledged 
l^e  Orsini  and  Colonna.  In  these, 
and  a  himdred  like  instances,  there 
was  certainly  the  shadowy  excuse  of 
political  expediency  or  necessity; 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  that  indi- 
vidual who  interrupts  the  harmony 
of  a  meeting  solely  to  gratify  hi^ 
own  private  pique  or  pleasure? 
Truly,  with  such  enormities.  Heaven 
'Jieads  the  count  of  crimes.'  I  con- 
sider the  most  abominable  act  of 
which  Eris  was  ever  guilty,  was  the 
selection  of  that  particular  moment 
for  the  production  of  the  golden 
apple.  If  she  was  bound  to  make 
herself  obnoxious,  she  might  have 
waited  tiU  the  Olympians  were 
sitting  in  conclave,  or  at  least  at 
home  again;  it  was  infamous  to 
disturb  them  while  doing  justice  to 


been  thus  endangered,  embraces  his  appeased  mistress  with  unqualified  rapture : 
the  very  malice  of  her  jealousy  only  proves  the  ardour  of  her  love.  Even  the 
crimes  suggested  by  jealous  revenge  will  be  counted  virtues  on  certain  occasiions. 
Thusj  in  Boyl's  Marido  Asegurcuto,  the  heroine  Menandra,  whose  trial  by  a  sus- 
picious husband  is  the  subject  of  the  play,  is  tempted,  amongst  other  things  by 
the  pretence  of  a  rival,  and  her  endeavour  to  poison  the  cause  of  her  jealousy,  in- 
stead of  revenging  herself  by  listening  to  a  lover,  is  ;«presented  as  the  crowning 
display  of  her  virtue. 
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the  talents  of  Peleus's  cordon-hleu, 
I  wish  very  much,  that  injured  and 
querulous  CEnone  had  met  her 
somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Ida, 
and  *  given  her  a  piece  of  her  mind.'- 
On  these  grounds,  I  venture  to 
hope  that  all  well-regulated  readers 
will  concur  with  me  in  pronouncing 
Mr.  FuUarton's*  conduct  totally  in- 
defensible. It  would  have  been  so 
easy  to  have  communicated  his  in- 
telbgenpe  to  any  that  it  might 
concern,  discreetly,  at  a  fitting  place 
and  time,  instead  of  casting  it  into 
the  midst  of  a  convivial  assembly 
like  a  fulminating  ball.  Under  other 
circumstances  he  would  probably 
have  taken  the  quieter  course ;  but 
he  had  been  smarting  for  some  time 
under  a  succession  of  provocations, 
real  and  fancied,  from  Eoyston 
Xeene,  and  his  own  misadventure 
that  morning  had  filled  the  cup  of 
irritation  brimful.  It  was  the  old 
exasperating  feeling- 
Earl  Percy  sees  my  fall. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cost,  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  let 
slip  so  fair  a  chance  of  embarrassing 
his  imperturbable  enemy ;  there  is 
no  saying  what  hewoiQd  have  given 
to  see  that  marvellous  self-command 
for  once  thoroughly  break  down. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  best  laid 
plans  cannot  always  ensure  a 
triumph.  The  Chaplain  certainly 
did  succeed  in  producing  a  '  situa- 
tion,' and  in  reducing  most  of  the 
party  to  that  uncomfortable  frame 
of  mind  which  is  popularly  de- 
scribed as  'wishing  oneself  any- 
where ;'  but  the  person  who  seemed 
most  completely  unconcerned  was 
the  man  at  whom  the  blow  was 
levelled. 

The  Major  shook  his  head  with 
a  G^uick  gesture  of  impatience,  just 
as  if  some  insect  had  lighted  on  his 
forehead ;  beyond  this,  fgr  any  evi- 
dence of  his  being  annoyed  by  it, 
Mr.  Fullarton's  last  remark  might 
have  related  to  missionary  prospects 
or  Chinese  politics.  The  steady 
colour  on  his  swarthy  face  neither 
lo^t  nor  gained  a  shade ;  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  anger,  or  shame,  or 
confusion  in  his  clear,  bold  eyes ; 
and  when  he  answered,  there  was 
not  one  fresh  furrow  on  the  brow 
that,  at  lighter  provocation,  was  so 
apt  to  frown. 

VOL.  LX.  NO.  CCCLVII. 


•  *  I  give  you  credit  for  being 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  you  are 
talking  about,  Mr.  Fullarton.  Yoii 
could  not  possibly  guess  how  dis- 
agreeable the  subject  would  be  to 
me.  As  it  can't  be  in  the  least 
interesting  to  any  one  else,  suppose 
we  change  it  P' 

Just  the  same  cold,  measured 
voice  as  ever,withonly  a  slight  sarcas- 
tic inflexion  to  vary  the  deep,  grave 
tones;  but  a  very  close  observer 
might  have  seen  his  fingers  clench 
the  handle  of  a  knife  while  he  was 
speaking,  as  if  their  gripe  would 
have  dinted  the  ivory. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  rest  of  the  party  would  emulate 
the  sang-froid  of  the  Cool  Captain. 
Sailing  und«r  false  colours  is  a  con- 
venient practice  enough,  and  pro- 
ductive sometimes  of  many  prizes ; 
but  divers  penalties  attach  to  its 
detection  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea. 
Indeed  it  involves  the  necessity  of 
somebody* s  appearing  as  a  convicted 
impostor.  On  the  present  occasion 
— as  the  actor  for  wnomthe  charac- 
ter was  cast  utterly  declined  to  play 
it — the  part  fell  to  poor  Harry 
Molyneux,  who  certainly  looked  it 
to  perfection.  In  all  his  little  diffi- 
culties and  troubles,  when  hard 
pressed,  he  was  wont  to  fall  back 
upon  the  reserve  of  la  mianonne, 
sure  of  meeting  there  witn  sym- 

Sathy,  if  not  with  succour.  He 
area  not  do  so  now.  He  dared  not 
encounter  the  reproach  of  the 
beautiful,  gentle  eyes  that  had  never 
looked  into  his  own  otherwise  than 
trustfully,  since  they  first  told  the 
secret  that  she  loved  him  deariy. 
The  half-smothered  cry  that  broke 
from  Fanny's  lips  when  the  Chap-  . 
lain  made  his  disclosure,  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  her  treache- 
rous husband:  he  felt  as  if  he 
deserved  that  those  pretty  lips 
should  never  smile  upon  him  again. 
P  all  my  readers! — masculine 
especially — whose  patience  has  car- 
ried you  thus  far,  remark,  I  beseech 
you,  the  dangers  that  attend  any 
dereliction  from  the  duty  of  matri- 
monisd  confidence.  What  right  have 
we  to  lock  up  the  secrets  of  our  most 
intimate  fnends,  far  less  our  own, 
instead  of  pouring  them  into  the 
bosom  of  the  fiaOvKoKiros  cbcoins, 
which  is  capacious  enough  to  hold 
them   all,  were  they  tenfold  more 
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BUmerooB  and  ifeightw  ?  Suck  re- 
tieenoe  is  rife  with  awful  peril.  la 
<Nur  foUy  and  blindness  we  fanoj 
ourselres  secure,  while  the  ground 
ifl  mined  under  our  guilty  feet,  and 
the  explosion  is  even  now  preparing. 
&om  which  only  our  dUjecia  mew^ 
bra  will  emerge.  Of  course  some 
«old-he«rted  caviller  wiU  begin,  to 
quote  instances  of  careMly  pknned 
aad  promising  conspiracies,  which 
miscarried  solely  because  the  de- 
taib  readied  a  feminine  ear.  It  may 
have  been  so ;  but  I  don't  see  what 
business  conspiracies  have  to  succeed 
at  all.  Long  live  the  Constitution ! 
Truly,  such  delightful  confidences 
must  be  something  one-sided; 'for 
the  mildest  Griselda  of  them  all 
would  be  led  as  a  '  JdLartha  to.  the 
Stakes,'  socmer  than  concede  to  her 
hiisfaand  the  unrestricted  scmervi- 
sion  of  her  correspondence.  I  have 
indeed  a  dim  recoilectioa  of  having 
heard  of  «««  bride  of  seventeen,  who, 
during  the  honeymoon,  was  weak 
and  (selen  let  dames)  wicked  enough, 
to  submit  to  profime  male  eyes 
epistles  reeeivea  from  the  friends  of 
her  youth,  in  their  simple  entirety, 
iast^id  of  reading  out  an  expur- 
gated edition  of  tfa^  same.  Shenad 
been  brought  np  in  a  very  dunge<m 
of  decorum  by  a  terrible  -grand- 
iBOther,  a  rigid  moralist  wli^m  no 
man  ever  yet  beheld  without  a 
shiver;  and  during  those  first  few 
weeks  after  her  escape  she  was  pro- 
bably intoxicated  oy  the  novel 
sense  of  freedom;  bes£ies  which  she 
was  perfectly  infatuated  about  'Be- 
ginald ;'  but  all  this  could  not  ex- 
coipate  her  when  arraigned  bef<»re 
her  perars.  She  lived  long  enough 
to  repent  and  to  reassert,  to  some 
extent,  her  lost  matronly  dignity ; 
but  she  died  very  young— let  ua 
hope  in  fair  course  of  nature.  She 
had  violated  the  first  law  of  a  guild 
more  numerous  and  influential  than 
that  of  the  Freemasons:  examples 
are  necessary  from  time  to  time;> 
and  though  the  Vekme-^erieht  may 
pity  the  oiBSender,  it  may  not  there- 
lore  linger  in  its  vengeance.  Never- 
theless, my  brethren,  our  course  is 
dear.  Let  us  resign  to  the  chate- 
laine the  key  of  the  letter-bag  and 
the  eensoisnip  thereof.  If,  after 
due  warning,  our  light-minded 
fri^ids  mil  write  to  us  in  terms 
that    mifilike  that    excellent  and 


punctilious  inspeetress,  they  must 
abye  it  in  the  cold  looks  and  bitter 
inuendoes  which  will  be  their  por« 
tion  when  they  come  to  us  in  the 
next  hunting  season.  Our  ocm- 
science,  at  least,  will  be  pure  and 
nndefiled,  and  we  shall  pass  to  the 
end  of  our  pilgrimage  Sitns  pemr, 
though,  perdiance,  even  then  not 
9an9  reproche,  'Servitudes,'  as 
Miggs,  the  veteran  vestal,  remarked, 
'ia  no  inheritanee;'  but  there  are 
natures  who  thrive  rarely  in  this 
tranquil  and  inglorious  condition. 
Such  men  live,  as  a  rule,  pretty 
contentedly,  to  a  great  old  age,  and 
die  in  the  odour  of  intense  respecta* 
bility .  Salubrious,  it  seems,  as  wellas 
creditable  to  the  patient,  ia  a,  regime 
of  moderate  hen-pedcing;  only  it  is 
neeessarv,  that  he  should  be  of  the 
intermecuate  species  between  Socarar 
tes  and  Georges  Dandin. 

Mrs«  Danvers  would  certainly 
have  indulged  op^y  in  that  imnu^* 
derate  exultation  to  which  all  minor 
prophets  are  prone  when  their  pre- 
dictions chance  to  be  verified,  but 
this  was  diecked  by  her  constitu* 
tional  timidity.  She  was  horribly 
afraid  of  the  effect  that  the  revela- 
tion might  have  on  her  patroness. 
Therefore  what  precise  meaning 
was  implied  by  the  complicated  con- 
tortions of  her  countenance  no 
mortal  can  guess  or  know.  Her 
sensations  probably  resolved  them- 
selves into  an  excess  of  admiration 
for  ihe  Pastor  in  his  new  character 
of  a  denouncer  of  detected  guilt, 
and  champion  of  imperilled  inno- 
cence ;  added  to  whicn  was  a  vagua 
desire  to  launch  her  own  Anathema 
Maranatha  at  Eoyston  Keene. 

Dick  Tresilyan  took  the  whole 
thing  with  remarkable  coolness, 
nottosavcomplacencv.  He  nodded 
his  head,  and  smiled,  and  winked 
cunningly  aside  at  Molyneux,  as  i£ 
to  intimate  that  he  had  known  all  . 
about  it  long  ago;  and  indeed  sa 
far  he  had  been  admitted  into  the 
Major's  confidence  on  the  night; 
when  the  latter  was  supposed  to 
have  'lost  his  head.'  ny  what 
sophistries  Eoyston  had  succeeded 
in  TBSgkJTig  his  purpose  and  TP«|fiy»g 
his  case  good,  even  to  such  an  un- 
suspicious mind  and  easy  morality, 
the  devil  could  best  tell,  who  ia 
such  schemes  had  rarely  failed  hira. 

We  have  left  Cecil  to  the  laat» 
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My  proud,  beautiful  Cecil-*-wa8  she 
not  bom  for  better  thmgs,  than  to 
be  made  the  prize  of  all  mose  plot- 
tings  and  counter-plottings — ^to  sur- 
render the  key  of  her  heart's  trea- 
sures to  one  who  was  unworthy  to 
Idfls  the  hem  of  her  robe — and  now, 
to  have  her  self-oommand  tried  so 
oruelly,  to  gratify  the  wounded 
yanity  of  a  weak,  shallow  entha- 
siastF 

She  did  not  flinch  or  start  when 
Mr.  Fullarton's  words  caught  her 
ear,  but  a  heavy,  chiU  faintness 
stole  over  her,  till  shtf  felt  all  her 
limbs  benumbed*  and  everything 
before  her  eyes  grew  misty  and  dim. 
The  numbness  passed  away  almost 
immediately,  but  still  the  figures 
xroond  her  appeared  distorted  and 
fantastically  exaggerated ;  ihey 
seemed  to  be  tossing  and  whirling 
round  one  steadfast  centre,  as  the 
dead  leaves  in  winter  eddy  round 
the  marble  head  of  a  statue ;  that 
single  centre  •  object  remained, 
throughout,  distinct  and  imaltered 
in  its  aspect,  while  all  else  was  con- 
fused and  uncertain — ^the  face  of 
Soyston  Keene.  The  sight  of  that 
face — not  defiant  or  even  stem,  but 
immutable  in  its  cold  tranquillity — 
acted  on  Cecil  as  a  magical  restora- 
tive :  it  seemed  as  though  he  were 
able,  by  some  mesmeric  influence, 
to  impart  to  her  a  portion  of  his 
own  miraculous  self-control.  Be- 
fore his  reply  to  the  Chaplain  was 
ended,  she  threw  back  her  proud 
head  with  the  old  imperial  gesture, 
as  if  scorning  her  own  momentary 
weakness;  nomist  or  shadow  clouded 
the  brilliant  violet  eyes ;  she  mi^ht 
speak  safely  now,  without  risking 
a  false  note  in  the  music.  It  was 
no  light  peril  that  she  escaped ;  the 
betrayal  of  emotion  under  such 
circumstances  would  have  weighed 
down  a  meeker  spirit  than  The 
Tresilyan's,  with  a  sense  of  ineflace- 
able  shame;  for  remember — ^how- 
erer  marked  her  partiaHty  for 
Seene  might  have  been— there  had 
been  no  suspicion  of  an  engage- 
ment between  them«  Had  she 
broken  down  then,  she  would  not 
have  forgiven  Eoyston  to  her  dying 
^y:  she  never  did  forgiTe  the 
Chaplain.  As  it  wa»-^by  a  strange 
anomaly — at  the  very  moment 
when  she  became  aware  of  haying 
been  deluded  and  misled,  in  inten- 


tion if  not  by  actually  spoken  worda 
-^when  she  had  most  reason  to 
hate  or  despise  the  '  enemy  whoh^ 
d<me  her  this  dishonour' — she  felt 
hiaholdunon  her  heart  strengthened, 
as  thougn  he  had  justified  his  ri^t 
to  command  it.  Not  to  women, 
alone,  but  to  all  beautiful,  wild 
creatures,  the  ancient  aphorism  apw 
^es :  the  harder  they  are  to  disci- 
pline, the  better  they  love  their 
tamer.  Cecil  thought, '  there  is  not 
another  man  alive  whose  eyes  could 
meet  mine  so  daringly;'  and  the 
haughty  spirit  bowed  itsdf,  and  did 
obeisanee  to  its  suzerain.  Diflerent 
in  manjrespects  asGood  can  be  from 
Evil — ^m  one,  those  two  were  as  fiurly 
matched  as  Thiodolf  and  Isolde. 
Who  can  tell  what  wealth  of  hap- 
piness mi^ht  have  been  stored  up 
for  both,  if  they  had  only  not  met 
— toolateP 

These  two  words  seem  to  me  the 
most  of  ttoy  that  are  written  or 
spoken.  CQiey  strike  the  key-note 
of  so  many  human  agonies,  that 
they  might  form  a  motto,  apteor  thaa 
Dante's,  for  the  gates  of  Hell.  Very 
few  may  hear  them  without  a 
melancholy  thrill;  well — if  they 
do  not  brmg  a  bitter  pang.  like 
those  awfm  conjurations  that 
blanched  in  utterance  the  lips  of 
the  boldest  Magi,  they  have  a  fear- 
ful power  to  wake  the  dead.  Lo !. 
they  are  scarcely  syllabled  when 
there  is  a  stir  m  the  grave-yard 
where  sad  or  guilty  memories  lie 
buried ;  the  air  is  alive  with  phan- 
toms; the  watcher  may  close  his 
eyes  if  he  wDl :  not  the  less  is  he 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  those 
pale  ghosts  that  come  trooping  to 
their  vengeance.  Many,  manj 
hours  must  pass  before  the  spell  is 
learned  that  will  send  them  back  to 
their  tombs  again. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  story 
that  bears  upon  this.  The  man  of 
whom  it  was  told  lost  his  love  after 
he  had  fairly  wooed  and  won  her. 
It  matters  not  what  suspicion,  or 
misconception,  or  treachery  parted 
them;  but  parted  they  were  for 
eight  miserable  years.  Then  the 
lady  repented  or  relented,  and  came 
to  her  lover  to  make  her  confession. 
When  she  had  done  speaking,  she 
looked  up  into  his  face  i  she  saw  no 
light  of  gladness  or  welcome  there 
—only  a  deepening  and  darkening 
t2 
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of  the  weary  look  of  pain :  the 
arms  whose  last  tender  clasp  she 
had  not  forgotten  yet,  never  opened 
to  draw  her  to  his  oreast.  He  bent 
his  head  down  npon  his  shaking 
hands,  and  the  heavy  drops  that  are 
sometimes  wrung  from  strong  men 
in  their  agony  began  to  trickle 
through  his  fingers.  In  old  days 
he  could  never  bear  to  see  her  sad 
for  a  moment ;  now,  he  sat  as  though 
he  heard  her  not,  while  she  lay  at 
his  feet,  wailins  to  be  forgiven. 
When  he  coula  perfectly  control 
his  voice  he  said — 

'  More  than  once,  in  my  dreams, 
I  have  seen  you  so,  and  I  have 
heard  you  say  what  you  have  said 
to-day.  I  answered  then  as  I  an- 
swer now — ^I  never  can  forgive  you. 
I  do  not  know  that  you  would  not 
regain  your  old  ascendancy :  I  be- 
lieve you  are  as  dangerous,  and  I 
as  weak,  as  ever.  But  I  do  know 
that,  the  more  fascinating  I  found 
you,  the  hairder  it  would  be  to  bear. 
Thinking  of  what  I  had  missed 
through  that  accursed  time  of 
famine,  would  drive  me  mad  soon. 
I  have  got  used  to  my  present 
burden:  I  wont  give  you  the 
chance  of  making  it  heavier.  Those 
tears  of  mine  were  selfish  as  well 
as  childish :  they  were  given  to  the 
happiness  and  hope  that  you  killed 
ei^t  years  ago.  Stay — we  parted 
with  a  show  of  kindness  then :  we 
will  not  part  in  anger  now.' 

He  laid  his  lips  on  her  forehead 
as  he  raised  her  up — a  grave,  cold, 
passionless  kiss,  such  as. is  pressed 
on  the  brow  of  a  dear  friend  lyinjf 
in  his  shroud.  They  never  met 
alone  again. 

It  is  i>xa8perating  to  think  how 
long  I  have  taken  to  describe 
events  and  emotions  that  passed 
in  the  space  of  a  fevf  minutes ; 
but  to  place  all  the  dramatis 
persoruB  in  their  proper  positions 
does  take  time,  unless  the  stage- 
manager  is  very  experienced.  Will 
you  be  good  enougn  to  imagine  the 
pic-nic  broken  up  (wo^inconftision), 
and  the  *  strayed  revellers*  on  their 
way  to  Dorade  P  Nothing  worthy 
of  note  occurred  on  the  spot;  a 
commonplace  conversation  naving 
been,  started  and  maintained  in  a 
way  equally  creditable  to  all  parties 
concerned. 


Chapteb  XVII. 

All  the  inquiries  that  the  Chap- 
lain had  '  felt  it  his  duty'  to  make 
respecting  the  antecedents  of  Boy- 
ston  Xeene  had  failed  to  elicit  any- 
thing more  discreditable  than  may 
be  said  of  the  generality  of  men 
who  have  spent  a  dozen  years  in 
rather  a  fast  regiment,  keeping  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  corps.  Doubt- 
less graver  charges  might  have  been 
imputed  to  him,  if  the  whole  truth 
had  been  known;  but  the  living 
witnesses  who  could  have  proved 
them  had  good  reasons  for  their 
silence.  Wnether  successful  or  de- 
feated, the  Cool  Captain  was  not 
wont  to  take  the  world  into  his  con- 
fidence. As  for  betraying  his  own 
or  another's  secrets— his  lips  were 
about  as  likely  to  do  that  as  those 
of  an  effigy  on  a  tombstone. 

Naples  was  a  cover  that  the  reve- 
rend investigator  had  not  drawn  ;. 
so  he  was  considerably  startled  by 
the  following  words  in  a  letter  from 
thence,  received  that  momingj:— 
*  I  meet  a  lady  constantly  in  society 
here,  of  whose  historjr  I  am  curious 
to  know  more.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Major  Xeene,  the  famous  Indian 
sahreur;  but  has  been  separated 
from  him  for  several  years.  She 
never  makes  an  allusion  to  his  ex- 
istence ;  it  was  by  the  merest  chance 
that  I  heard  this,  and  also  that  her 
husband  is  spending  the  winter  at 
Dorade.  Perhaps  you  can  throw 
some  light  on  the  cause  of  the 
"  separate  maintenance  ?  "  People 
are  not  particular  here,  and  have  no 
right  to  be ;  still,  one  would  like  to 
know.  I  fancy  it  cannot  be  her 
fault :  she  is  perfectlv  gentle  in  her 
manner,  but  rather  cold— very  beau- 
tiful too,  in  a  placid,  statuesque 
style.'  It  is  not  worth  transcribmg 
tlie  writer's  fiirther  speculations* 
If  a  silent,  but  iiltra-fervent  bene- 
diction  can  at  all  profit  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  very  few 
people  have  been  so  well  paid  for 
epistolary  labour,  as  was,  then,  Mr. 
Fullarton's  correspondent.  The 
reason  why  has  already  been  ex- 
plained. 

Well,  he  had  made  his  great  coup 
without  careftdly  counting  the  cost 
—that  financial  pleasure  was  still  to 
come.  He  cpuld  not  help  feeling 
that  it  had  been  rather  a  fiasco^ 
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The  man  whom  he  had  purposed 
utterly  to  discomfit  had  throughout 
been  provokingly  at  his  ease ;  the 
best  that  could  be  made  of  it  was,  a 
drawn  battle.  A  disagreeable  con- 
sciousness crept  over  the  Chaplain 
of  having  made  himself  generaUy 
obnoxious,  without  reaping  any 
equivalent  advantage  or  even  satis- 
faction. No  one  seemed  to  look 
kindly  or  admiringly  at  him  since 
the  disclosure, except  Mrs.Danvers ; 
snd,  glutton  as  he  was  of  such 
dainties,  the  adulation  of  that  ex- 
emplary but  imattractive  female 
began  rather  to  pall  on  his  palate. 
He  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  be 
aware  that  Miss  Tresilyan  was  pro- 
bably ojQTended  witii  him  beyond 
hope  of  reconciliation,  but  this  did 
not  greatly  trouble  him.  He  had 
been  sen^iole  for  some  time  of  the 
decay  of  his  influence  in  that  quar- 
ter. Last  of  all  rose  on. his  mind, 
with  unpleasant  distinctness,  Cecil's 
warning — *If  I  were  a  man,  I 
«hould  not  like  to  have  Major 
£eene  as  my  enemy.'  He  had 
thrown  the  lance  over  that  enemy's 
frontier,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to 
talk  of  truce ;  a  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences overcame  him  as  he  thought 
of  the  reprisals  that  might  be  ex- 
acted by  the  merciless  and  im- 
Bcrupulous  Ghierilla.  True,  it  was 
not  very  evident  what  harm  the 
latter  could  do  him ;  nevertheless, 
he  could  not  shake  off  a  yague,  de- 
pressing apprehension.  M!ore  and 
more,  as  ne  strolled  on  moodily 
musing,  far  in  the  rear  of  the  rest, 
he  felt  inclined  to  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  proverb, 
'Let  sleepiujg  dogs  lie.'  Years 
iiterwards  he  remembered  with 
what  a  startled  thrill,  raising  hia 
eyes  at  a  sharp  angle  of  the  path, 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Hoyston  Eeene. 

For  some  seconds  they  contem- 
.jj^ated  each  other  silently — ^the 
Briest  and  the  Soldier.  A  striking 
contrast  they  made.  The  one 
^eat^d  and  excited  and  nervous, 
both  in  appearance  and  manner, 
looking  more  like  a  cidprit  brought 
up  for  judnnent  than  a  pillar  of  the 
Established  Church :  the  other  out- 
wardly as  imdemonstrative  as  the 
rock  against  which  he  leant ;-— just 
a  Bhade  of  paleness  telling  of  the 
.«harp  mental  struggle  from  which 


he  had  come  out  victorious ;— his 
whole  bearing  and  demeanour  pre- 
cisely what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected if  he  haa  been  sitting  on  a 
court-martial. 

The  absurdity  of  the  position 
struck  the  Chaplain  as  soon  as  he 
collected  himself  from  the  first  sur- 
prise. It  never  would  do  for  7iim 
to  look  as  if  he  had  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of;  so,  summoning  to  his 
aid  all  the  dimity  of  his  office  and 
his  own  self-importance  with  a  great 
effort,  he  spoke  steadily — 

*  I  presume  you  wish  to  talk  to 
me,  Major  Xeene  P  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  anything  that  you  may  have 
to  communicate  or  explain.  It  is 
my  duty  as  well  as  my  desire  to' be 
useful  to  any  member  of  my  con- 
gregation, however  little  disposed 
they  may  be  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  privileges.  Interested,  as  I 
must  be,  in  the  welfare  of  all  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  course  you  have  chosen 
to  pursue  here  has  caused  me  great 
pain  and  anxiety, — I  own,  not  so 
much  for  your  sake,  as  that  of  others, 
to  whom  your  influence  was  likely 
to  be  pernicious.  "What  I  heard 
this'  morning  makes  matters  look 
still  worse,  i  wish  I  could  anticipate 
any  satisfactory  explanation.' 

The  old  ex  eathedrd  feeling  came 
back  upon  him  while  he  was  speak- 
ing: his  tone,  gradually  becoming 
rounder  and  more  sonorous,  showed 
this.  Was  he  so  besotted  by  sacer- 
dotal confldence,  as  to  &ncy  that 
he  could  win  that  grim  pei^iitent  to 
come  to  him  to  be  confessed  or  ab- 
solved P 

Since  the  Chaplain  first  saw 
him,  Eoyston  had  never  changed 
his  attitude.  He  was  leaning  with 
his  shoulder  against  the  comer  of 
rock  round  which  the  path  turned, 
standing  half  across  it,  so  ihat  no 
one  could  pass  him  easily.  The 
dense  blue  cloudlets  of  smoke  kept 
rolling  out  from  his  lips  rapidly  but 
regularly,  and  his  right  hand  twined 
itself  perpetually  in  the  coUs  of  his 
heavy  brown  moustache.  That  ges- 
ture, to  those  who  knew  his  temper 
well,  was  ever  ominous  of  foul  and 
stormy  weather.  He  did  not  reply 
immediately  ;  but,  taking  the  cigar 
from  his  mouth,  beean  twisting  up 
the  loose  leaf  in  a  slow  deliberative 
way.    At  last  he  said— 
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^You  did  that  ratJier  well  this 
morniiig.  How  much  did  you  ex- 
pect to  get  for  itP  My  wife  is 
liberal  enough  in  her  promises 
sometimes,  when  she  wants  to  make 
herself  disagreeable ;  but  she  don't 
pay  welL  You  might  have  driyen 
41  better  bai^^ain  by  coming  to  me. 
I  would  haye  given  you  more 
to  have  held  your  tongue.'  His 
tone  was  such  as  the  other  had 
never  heard  him  U8e--Bueh  as  most 
people  would  be  loth  to  employ 
towards  the  meanest  dependant. 
No  description  can  do  justice  to  the 
intensity  of  its  insolence ;  it  made 
even  Mr.  FuUarton's  torpid  blood 
boil  resentfully. 

'How  dare  you  address  sudi 
words  to  me  P'  he  cried  out,  trem- 
i^ng  with  rage ;  '  if  it  were  not  for 
my  profession ' 

'  S  top  r  the  other  broke  in,  rudely, 
'  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
repeat  that  stale  clap-trap.  You 
jnaan  to  say  that,  if  I  were  not  safe 
from  your  profession,  I  should  not 
have  said  so  much.  It  isn't  wortJi 
while  lying  to  yourself,  and  I  have 
BO  time  to  tride.  The  converse  is 
the  lamer  way  of  putting  it.  You 
know  better  than  I  can  tell  yon, 
that,  if  you  had  been  unfrocked, 
you  would  never  have  ventured  half 
what  jou  have  done  to-day.  You 
don't  stir  from  hence  till  this  is 
«etUed.  Do  you  suppose  I'll  allow 
my  private  affairs  to  be  made,  again, 
aa  occasion  for  indulging  your  taste 
ibr  theatricals  P' 

The  Chaplain  flusiied  apoplecti- 
allji  he  just  managed  to  stammer 
out — 

'  I  wiQ  not  remain  another  instant 
to  listen  to  your  blasphemous  in- 
sults. If  you  mean  to  prev^t  me 
from  passing,  I  will  return  another 

Scornfully 
He  turned;  but  thrilled  with  priestly 

wrathf  to  feel 
!Hui  stusred  arm  locked  in  a  grasp  of 

steel. 

A  bolder  man  might  have  got 
nervous,  finding  himself  on  a  lonely 
hiU-side,  face  to  face  with  such  an 
advenary ;  reading,  too,  the  savage 
meaning  of  those  murderous  eyes. 
Bemembe^  that  Mr.  FuUsrton  held 
Boyston  capable,  of  any  earthly 
crime.  His  own  short-lived  anger 
was  instantly  annihilated ;  the  sweat 


of  mortal  terror  broke  out  over  all 
his  livid  face ;  his  lips  could  hardly 
gasp  out  sin  unintelligible  prayer 
for  mercy. 

The  soldier's  stem  face  settled 
into  an  expression  of  contempt; 
in  his  gentlest  moods  he  could 
find  little  sympathy  for  purely 
physical  fear. 

'  Don't  faint,'  he  said ;  '  there  is> 
no  oeoasion  for  it.  Do  you  think  I 
shall  *  slay  you  as  I  slew  the  Egyp- 
tian yesterday  P'  Well,  I  have 
scanty  respect  for  your  office,  espe- 
eialJy  when  its  privileges  are  abused. 
If  it  were  not  for  good  reasons,  I 
would  serve  you  worse  than  I  did 
that  drunken  scoundrel  who  Mght- 
ened  you  almost  to  death  down 
there  amcmg  the  vines.  But  that 
don't  suit  my  purpose.  Listen — if 
you  dare  to  intmere  again,  by  word, 
or  deed,  or  sign,  in  th^  affaira  of  me 
and  mine,  I  know  a  better  way  of 
making  you  repent  it.' 

As  soon  as  he  saw  that  there  was 
no  real  danger  to  life  or  limb,  ih» 
Chaplain's  composure  began  tore- 
turn;  he  launched  forth  imme- 
diately into  a  gallant,  though  in- 
coherent defiance.  Boyston's  fea- 
tures never  for  an  instant  changed, 
or  softened  in  their  scorn. 

'Fair  words,'  he  retorted,  'but 
I'll  make  your  bubbles  burst.  You 
don't  monopolize  all  the  resources 
of  the  Private  Inquiry  Office ;'  and, 
stooping  down,  he  whispered  & 
dozen  words  in  the  other's  ear. 
They  related  to  a  charge  brought 
against  Mr.  FuUarton,  years  ago — 
so  circumstantial  and  difficult  to 
disprove,  tluit,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  countei^vidence  at  hand,  it 
had  well  nigh  borne  him  down.  He 
knew  light  well,  that  if  it  were  once 
revived  here  abroad,  where  the 
lightest  suspicion  is  caught  up  and 
used  so  readily,  the  consequences 
would  be  noticing  'short  of  utter 
ruin.  He  was  a  poor  man,  with  a 
large  family;  no  wonder  if  he 
quailed. 

*You  know  —  you  know,'  lie 
gasped,  'that  it  is  a  vile,  cruel 
Msehood.' 

To  do  him  justice,  ha  spoke  the 
simple  truth  there. 

With  a  cold,  tranquil  satisfaction,, 
the  Major  contemplated  his  victim's 
agony. 

'  I  choose  to  know  nothing  about. 
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it,  except  that  it  canies  more  pro- 
balnlity  thim  most  stories  one  heank 
The  world  in  general  is,  fartnnately, 
not  incredulous,  and  I  have  seen  a 
man  "  broke  "  on  lighter  evidence. 
Well,  you  will  take  your  own  eoune; 
and  I  shall  take  mine.  I  fancy  we 
understand  eaeh  other — ^at  last. 

By  a  su|>erhuman  effort  the.ua- 
lildiy  eeeleaiafltie  did  eontiiTe  to 
^mtter  something;  about  his  'deter- 
xnination  to  do  his  duty.'  Boyston 
listened  U>  him  with  his  wofst  smile. 

'  m  take  my  chance  about  til^at^' 
he  said;  'I  fed  tdkankAj  sdSs. 
Now,  111  k&ye  you  to  settle  ite 
ftffiur  betweeft  your  interest  and 


your  ( 

He  turned  on  his  hedL  and  strode 
sway  wi&out  another  word.  Long 
after  he  was  out  of  sight,  the  Chap- 
lain stood  fixed  in  the  same  attitude 
of  panie-stridcen,  helpless  deapon- 
deney.  Bymyfkith!  erenintnese 
degenerate  days,  we  have  petrifying 
influences  left,  that  may  match  the 
Head  of  the  Gordon. 

Meanwhile^  uie  others  were 
wending  slowly  homeward;  truly, 
in  a  yerr  different  mood  from  that 
in  whick  they  had  gone  forth  that 
morning.  Even  as  no  man  can  be 
pronouneed  happy  till  the  hour  of 
his  death,  so  can  no  excursion  or 
entertainment  be  called  successful 
till  night  has  fairly  closed  in; 
caprice  of  climate  is  cnly  one  of  the 
many  sources  of  disappointment; 
and  the  event  justifies  so  sddom 
our  sanguine  predictions,  that  we 
have  ntue  right  to  com^son  of  false 
and  fallible  barometers.  It  is 
worth^r  of  r^nark  how  often  these 
trifles  illustrate  that  trite  and  time- 
honoured  nmile  of  liife.  The  vessel 
starts  gafly  enoueh;  heeling  over 
graoefiuly  to  the  land-wind,  in  the 
old  approved  fashion— '  Youth  at 
the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ' 
—there  ia  not  a  nusgiving  in  the 
heart  of  any  one  of  the  passengers ; 
thejr  cannot  help  pityins  those  left 
behind  on  the  shore ;  wnat  a  cheery 
adieu  they  wave  to  the  friends  who 
come  down  to  wish  them  'good 
speed.'  After  a  voyage  more  or 
less  prolonged,  the  same  ship  drifta 
in  sbwly  shorewards,  orer  the  bar* 
bour-bar,  under  the  calm  of  the 
solemn  sunset.  Even  the  deepen- 
ing twilight  cannot  disguise  the 
evidences  of  a  terrible  '  sea-change.' 


j^ot  a  trace  of  paint  or  gilding  se- 
mains  on  tiie  wave^wom  shattered 
timbers;  sails  rent,  and  oordage 
strained,  tell  tales  of  many  storm- 
gusts,  or,  perchance,  of  <«e  tornado ; 
and^  see — ^her  flag  is  ^ing  half- 
mast  high ;  the  corpae  of  the  Pilot 
is  on  board.  Let  us  stand  aside,, 
kst  we  meet  the  passengers  as  they 
land ;  it  were  worse  than  mockery 
to  ask  ho«r  the  yachting  trip  has 
qped. 

JCfls  Tresilyan  rode  somewhat  in 
advance  of  tne  rest,  under  her 
brewer's  escort.  Dick  was  a  model 
in  his  own  line,  and  other  brotherik 
of-beanties  might  well  imitate  his 
moderation  and  discretion.  He 
never  thrust  himself  into  the  con- 
versation or  into  her  presence, 
when  there  was  a  chanee  of  his  in- 
trusion beins  ill-timed;  but  was 
always  at  hand  when  he  was  wanted : 
the  slightest  sign,  or  even  a  ^ance 
from  Cecil,  brought  him  to  her  £ide ; 
and  there  h»  would  maidk  for 
hours^  in  silent  but  perfect  satisfae* 
tion.  On  the^  present  oeeasionhe 
seemed  disposed  to  be  unwontedly 
talkative,  and  to  indulge  in  certain 
speculations  relative  to  the  intel- 
ligence they  had  just  heard.  It 
was  true,  he  knew  it  before;  but 
nothing  had  been  disclosed  to  him 
beyond  the  simple  fact,  that  Boys- 
ton  was  married,  and  married  un- 
happily,  Ceeil  checked  him  gently, 
but  very  decidedly. 

'  I  had  rather  not  hear  or  say  one 
word  on  the  subject ;  it  ought  not 
to  interest  either  of  us.  L&  good 
time,  I  suppose,  we  shall  be  told 
aU  that  it  is  fitting  we  should  know; 
meanwhile,  it  would  be  very  wrong 
to  make  conjectures.  No  one  has 
an^  right  to  pry  into  Major  Keene's 
affiiirs  if  he  chooses  to  keep  them 
secret.  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
ev«r  did  so,  even  in  thought,  with- 
out repenting.it.  I  darasay  Mr. 
FnUarton  wifl  find  this  out,  soon; 
and  I  shall  not  pity  himin  the  least. 
A  person  tmghi  to  be  punished  w1m> 
tries  to  startle  people  in  that  dis- 
asreeable  way.  Did  you  hear 
fanny's  little  AriekP  1  have  not 
had  tnne  to  lau^h  at  her  about  it, 
yet ;  the  path  is  too  narrow  for 
two  to  ride  abreast.' 

The  light  tone  and  manner  of  her 
last  .words  might  have  deceived  a 
closer  observer  than  honest   Diek 
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Tresilyan.  He  lapsed  into  silence ; 
but,  after  some  tune,  his  medita- 
tions assumed  a  cheerfully  roseate 
hue,  as  they  resolved  themselves 
into  the  fixed  idea,  that  Boyston 
•was  lingering  behind  *  to  have  it 
out  with  the  parson.' 

Some  distance  in  the  rear  walked 
Harry  Molyneux,  holding  dutiftdly 
his  wife's  bridle-rein.  It  was  very 
touching  to  see  the  diffidence  and 
humility  with  which  he  proffered 
his  little  attentions,  which  were 
accepted,  as  it  were,  under  protest. 
The  truth  was,  that  la  mtgnonne 
had  forgiven  him  already,  and  it 
.was  with  great  difficulty  she  re- 
frained from  telling  him  so,  by 
word  or  smile.  Her  soft  heart 
melted  within  her  at  the  sight  of 
the  criminal's  contrition,  and  de- 
cided that  he  had  done  penance 
enough  during  the  last  half-hour  to 
atone  for  a  graver 'misdemeanour. 
But  she  deferred  asking  for  expla- 
nations till  a  more  convenientseason, 
when  there  should  be  no  chance  of 
interruption;  and  meanwhile,  on 
groimds  of  stem  political  necessity, 
elle  le  houdait.  (If  any  elegit 
scholar  will  translate  that  Gallicism 
for  me  literally,  I  shall  feel  obliged 
to  him.) 

Fancy  the  sensations  of  a  man 
fighting  his  frigate  desperately 
against  overwhelming  odds,  when 
he  sees  the  outline  of  a  huge  '  liner,' 
with  English  colours  at  the  main, 
looming  dimly  through  the  smoke, 
close  on  the  enemy's  quarter;  or 
those  of  the  commander  of  an  un- 
tenable post,  when  the  first  bayonets 
of  the  relieving  force  glitter  over  the 
crest  of  the  hul,  and  you  will  have 
a  fair  idea  of  Harry's  relief  as  he 
looked  back  and  saw  Xeene  rapidly 
gaining  on  them  with  his  swifb 
slashing  stride.  As  he  fell  back  and 
yielded  his  post  to  Boyston,  this  was 
written  so  plainly  on  his  face  that 
the  latter  could  not  repress  a  smile; 
but  there  was  little  mirth  in  his  voice 
when  he  addressed  Fanny — she  had 
never  heard  him  speak  so  gently 
and  gravely — *  I  know  that  you  are 
angry  with  your  husband  as  well  as 
witii  me  for  keeping  you  in  the 
dark  so  long.  1  must  make  his 
peace  with  you,  even  if  I  fail  in 
making  my  own.  He  could  not  tell 
you  one  word  without  breaking  a 
promise  given  years  ago :  if  he  had 


done  so,  in  spite  of  the  excuse  of  the 
strong  temptation,  I  would  never 
have  trusted  him  again.  Ah,  I  see 
you  have  done  him  justice  already: 
that  is  good  of  you.  Wow  for  my 
own  part :  why  I  did  not  choose  to 
let  you  into  the  secret  as  soon  as  I 
began  to  know  you  well,  I  can  hardly 
say.  Hal  will  tell  you  all  about  it ; 
and  you  will  see  that  for  once  I  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
So,  I  was  not  afraid  of  your  think- 
ing worse  of  me  for  it.  terhaps  the 
last  thing  that  a  man  likes  to  con- 
fess is  his  one  arch  piece  of  folly, 
especially  if  he  has  paid  for  it  as 
heavy  a  prioe  as  attaches  to  most 
crimes.  1  think  I  am  not  sorry  that 
you  were  kept  in  the  dark  till  now : 
the  past  has  given  me  some  pleasant 
hours  with  you  that  might  have  been 
dai^ened  if  you  had  known  all.  I 
wish  you  would  forgive  me.  We 
have  always  been  such  good  friends ; 
and,  in  your  sex  at  least,  I  can  reckon 
so  few.' 

If  he  had  snoken  with  his  ordi- 
nary accent,  Fanny  would  scarcely 
have  yielded  so  readily;  but  the 
strange  sadness  of  his  tone  moved 
her  deeply.  A  mist  gathered  in 
her  gentle  eyes,  as  she  looked  at 
him  for  some  moments  in  silence, 
and  then  held  out  a  timid  little 
tremulous  hand. 

*I  should  not  have  liked  you  worse 
for  knowing  that  you  had  been  un- 
happy once,'  she  whispered ;  *  but  I 
ought  never  to  have  been  vexed  at 
not  bein^  taken  into  confidence.  I 
don't  thmk  I  am  wise  or  steady 
enough  to  keep  secrets ;  only  I  wish 
^I  do  wish — ^that  you  had  told 
Cecil  Tresilyan.' 

He  answered  her  in  his  old  cool, 
provoking  way,  *  I  know  what  you 
mean  to  imply;  but  you  do  Miss 
Tresilyan  less  than  Justice,  and  me 
too  much  honour.  What  right  have 
you  to  infer  that  I  look  upon  her  in 
any  other  light  than  a  very  charm- 
ing acquaintance,  or  that  she  feels 
any  deeper  interest  in  to-day's  re- 
velation than  if  she  had  heard  un- 
expectedly that  any  one  of  her 
friends  was  married  r  Surprises  are 
seldom  agreeable,  especially  when 
they  are  so  clumsily  brought  about. 
I  am  sure  she  has  not  told  you  any- 
thing to  justify  your  suspicions.' 

Fanny  was  the  worst  casuist  out. 
She  was  seldom  certain  about  her 
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facts,  and  when, she  happened  to  be 
so,  had  not  sufficient  pertinacity  or 
confidence  to  push  her  advantage. 
Her  favourite  argument  was  ever 
ad  misericordiam,  '  I  wish  I  could 
cj^uite  believe  you,*  she  said,  plain- 
tively; 'but  I  can't,  and  it  makes 
me  very  unhappy.  You  must  see 
that  you  ought  to  go.' 

Her  evident  fear  of  him  touched 
Boyston  more  sharply  than  the  most 
venomous  reproach  or  the  most  ela- 
borate sarcasm  could  have  done; 
but  he  would  not  betray  how  it 
galled  him.  'Three  days  aso,'  he 
replied,  'I  had  almost  decided  on 
departure;  now  it  does  not  alto- 
gether depend  on  me.  But  you 
need  not  be  afraid.  I  shall  not 
worry  you  long ;  and  while  I  stay, 
I  have  no  wish,  and,  I  believe,  no 
power,  to  do  any  one  any  harm.' 
She  looked  at  hmi  long  and  ear- 
nestly, but  failed  to  extract  any 
further  confession  from  the  impe- 
netrable face.  Keene  would  not 
give  her  the  chance  orpursuing  the 
subject,  but  called  up  Harry  to  help 
him  in  turning  the  conversation  into 
a  different  channel  and  keeping  it 
there.  Between  the  two  they  held 
the  anxieties  and  curiosities  of  the 
oppressed  Mignonne  at  bay  till  they 
entered  Dorade. 

They  were  obliged  to  pass  the 
Terrasse  on  their  way  home :  there, 
alone»under  the  shadow  of  the  palms, 
eat  Armand  de  ChS,teaumesnil.  The 
invalid's  great  haggard  eyes  fixed 
themselves  observantly  on  Cecil 
Tregilyan  as  she  went  by.  He  laid 
]u8  hand  on  the  Major's  sleeve  when 
he  came  to  his  side,  and  said,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper, '  Qu'as  tu  fait  done, 
pour  I'atterrer  ainsiP'  The  other 
met  the  searching  gase  wi^out 
flinching, '  Je  n'en  sais  rien ;  seule- 
ment-— on  dit  que  je  suis  mari6.'  If 
the  Algerian  had  been  told  on  in- 
disputable authority  that  Paris  and 
its  mhabitants  had  just  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthc^uake,  he 
would  only  have  raised  his  shaggy 
brows  in  a  faint  expression  of  sur- 
prise, exactly  as  he  did  now.  '  Tu 
es  mari^H'  he  growled  out.  'A 
laquelle  done  des  deux  doit  on  com- 
p4tir— Madame  ou  Mademoiselle  ?' 
Yet  he  did  not  like  Keene  Uie  worse 
for  the  impatient  gesture  with  which 
the  latter  shook  himself  loose,  mut- 
tenng,  '  Je  tous  croyais  trop  sage, 


M.  le  Vicomte,  pour  vous  amuser 
avec  ces  balivemes  de  romancier.* 

Fanny  Molyneux  and  Cecil  passed 
the  evening  together  Ute-a-tiie: 
That  kind  little  creature  had  a  way 
of  taking  other  people's  turn  of  duty 
in  the  line  of  penitence  and  apology. 
On  the  present  occasion  she  was  re- 
markably gushing  in  her  contrition, 
though  her  own  guilt  was  infini- 
tesimal; but  she  met  with  scanty 
encouragement.  She  had  found  time 
to  extract  from  Harry  all  the  details 
of  the  matrimonial  misadventure, 
and  wished  to  give  her  friend  the 
benefit  of  them.  Miss  Tresilyan 
would  not  listen  to  a  word.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise  the  interest 
she  felt  in  the  subject,  but  said  that 
she  preferred  hearing  the  circum- 
stances from  Boyston's  own  lips. 
With  all  this  her  manner  had  never 
been  more  gentle  and  caressing :  she 
succeeded  at  last  in  deluding  Fanny 
into  the  belief  that  everybody  was 
perfectly  heart-whole,  and  that  no 
harm  had  been  done,  so  that  that 
night  la  mignonne  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  innocent,  no  misgivings  or  fore- 
bodings troubling  her  dreams. 
Those  brave  women ! — when  I  think 
of  the  pangs  that  they  suffer  un- 
complainingly, the  agonies  that  they 
dissemble,  I  am  inclined  to  esteem 
lightly  our  own  claims  to  the  Cross 
of  Valour.  How  many  of  them 
there  are  who,  covering  with  their 
white  hand  the  dagger's  hilt,  utter 
with  a  sweet  calm  smile,  and  lips 
that  never  tremble,  the  falsehood 
holier  tiian  most  outspoken  truths — 
PcBtus  non  anait  I      , 

When  Cecil  returned  home  Mrs. 
Danvers  was  waiting  for  her,  ready 
with  any  amount  of  condolence  and 
indignation.  She  checked  all  this, 
as  she  well  knew  how  to  do ;  and  at 
last  was  alone  in  her  own  chamber. 
Then  the  reaction  came  on;  with 
natures  such  as  hers,  it  is  a  torture 
not  to  be  forgotten  while  life  shall 
endure. 

There  were  not  wanting  in  Do- 
rade admirers  and  sentimentalists, 
who  were  wont  to  watch  the  win- 
dows of  The  Tresilyan,  as  long  as 
light  lingered  there.  How  those 
patient,  imrequited  astronomers 
would  have  been  startled,  if  their 
eyes  had  been   sharp   enough  to 

gmetrate  the  dark  recess  where  she 
y  writhing  and  prone — ^her  stricken 
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£u}e  yeiled  by  the  masses  of  her 
loosened  hair— ^her  slender  hands 
demshed  till  the  blood  stood  still  in 
their  veins,  in  an  agony  of  stormy 
self-reproaich  and  fiery  longing,  and 
injured  pride ;  or  if  their  ears  had 
cansht  the  soond  of  the  low,  bitter 
wail  that  went  np  to  Heaven  like 
Hie  cr^  from  Gehenna  of  some  fair, 
lost  spirit, '  My  shame-^tny  shame  V 
Under  favour  of  the  audience,  we 
will  drop  the  curtain  here.  One  of 
our  puppets  shall  appear,  toonight, 
no  more.  When  a  neroine  is  once 
on  the  stage,  the  public  has  a  right 
to  be  indulged  with  tJlie  spectacle  of 
her  faults  and  follies,  as  well  as  of 
her  virtues  and  excellences ;  yet  I 
love  the  phantasm  of  my  queenly 
Cecil  too  well  to  parade  her,  dis- 
crowned and  in  abasement. 


Chapteb  XVIII. 

Other  eyes  besides  Cecil's  kept 
watch  through  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed that  eventful  day.  Boyston's 
never  closed  till  the  dawnins. 
Sometimes  sitting  motionless,  sunk 
in  his  gloomy  meditations,  some- 
times waJkine  restlessly  to  and  fro, 
and  cooling  his  hot  forehead  in  the 
current  or  the  fresh  night-air,  he 
kept  his  mind  on  a  perpetual  strain, 
calculating  all  probable  and  impro- 
bable .chances;  and  the  dull  red 
light  was  never  quenched,  that  told 
of  perpetually  renewed  cigars. 

I  fancy  I  hear  •  an  objection, 
springing  from  lips  that  are  wont 
to  be  irresistible,  levelled  ajgainst 
such  an  atrocious  want  of  sentmient. 
Fairest  critic !  we  will  not  now  dis- 
cuss the  merits  or  demerits  of  nico- 
tine, considered  as  an  aid  to 
contemplation  or  an  anodyne ;  but 
do  ypu  allow  enough  for  the  force 
of  habit  P  Putting  aside  the  ease  of 
those  Indian  captives,  who  are 
allowed  a  pipe. in  the  intervals  of 
torment  (for  these  poor  creatures 
have  had  no  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  are  beyond  the  pale  of 
civHized  examples),  do  you  not 
know  that  men  have  finished  their 
last  weed  while  submitting  to  the. 
toilette  of  the  guillotine  P  We  are 
told  that  a  Spaniard  has  begged  of 
his  confessor  a  light  for  hvipapelito 
within  sight  of  a  freshly  dug  grave^ 
when  the  firing-party  was  awaiting 


him  one  hdndred  paces  off  with 
grounded  arms. 

Only  when  the  sky  was  grey  did 
Boyston  lie  down  to  rest;  but  he 
slept  heavily  late  into  the  morning. 
His  first  act,  when  he  rose,  was  to 
send  a  note  to  Cecil  Tresilyan, 
begging  her  to  meet  him  at  a  named 
place  and  time :  she  did  not  answer 
it.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  certain  she 
would  come.  Assignations  were  no 
novelties  to  him;  but  he  had  gone 
forth  to  bear  his  part  in  more  than 
one  stricken  field,  where  the  ehances 
of  life  and  death  were  evehly 
poised,  without  any  such  despon- 
dency or  uncertainty  as  clung  to 
him  then  on  his  way  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot.  He  arrived  th^ 
first ;  but  he  had  not  waited  long 
when  Cecil  came  slowly  along  the 
path  that  led  into  the  heart  of  the 
woodland.  As  she  drew  near,  Sleene 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  first 
time  his  eves  had  hghted  on  her, 
mounting  the  zig-sags  of  the  Castie- 
hill.  There  wasstUlthe  same  elasticity 
of  step,  the  same  imperial  carriage 
of  the  graceful  head ;  but  a  less 
obserrant  eye  would  have  detected 
the  change  m  her  demeanour.  The 
pretty  petulance  and  provocative 
manner  which»  contrasting  with  the 
royalty  of  her  form  and  feature, 
contributed  so  much  to  her  mar- 
vellous fascinations,  had  departed, 
he  feared,  never  to  return. 

Many  instances  occur  daily  where 
that  same  painfully  unnatural  gravity 
exasnerates  us,  when  its  cause  can- 
not oe  traced  up  to  either  guilt  or 
sorrow.  Ah,Lilla!  there  are  many 
who  think  that  your  wild-flower 
wreath  was  a  more  becoming  orna- 
ment than  that  diamond  circlet — 
bridal  gift  of  the  jpowerful  Baron. 
Sweet  Eugenia!  faces  that  were 
never  absent  from  your  levies  in 
old  times,  you  have  missed  at  your 
court  since  you  wedded  Csesar. 
.  Both  were  outwardly  quite  calm ; 
but  who  can  guess  whicn  of  tiiose 
two  strong  hearts  was  most  con* 
scions  of  tremor  and  weakness,  when 
Boyston  and  Cecil  metP  His. hand 
at  least  was  the  steadier,  for  her 
slight  fingers  quivered  nervously  in' 
his  grasp.  He  did  not  let  them  go 
till  he  b^an  to  speak. 

•  Whatever  your  decision  may  be 
after  hearing  me,  I  shall  always 
thank  you  for  coming  here.   It  was 
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like  you— to  give  me  the  diance  of 
speaking  for  myself.  At  least  no 
falseboc^  or  miseonoeption  shall 
stand  between  us.  Will  you  listen 
to  my  story  P* 

*  I  came  for  no  other  purpose/ 
Cecil  said,  and  she  sate  down  on  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  olive :  she  knew 
there  would  be  need  to  husband  all 
her  strength.  Thinking  of  these 
things,  in  after  days,  she  never 
forgot  how  carefully  he  arranj^d 
his  plaid  on  the.  branches  behmd 
her,  so  as  to  keep  off  the  gusts  of 
wind  that  'ever  and  anon  blew 
sharply.  At  that  very  instant,  as 
if  there  were  some  strange  sym- 
pathy in  the  elements,  the  sun 
plunged  into  the  bosom  of  a  dull 
leaden  doud,  and  there  came  a 
growl  of  distant  thunder. 

'I  shall  not  tax  your  patience 
long,'  Boyston  Went  on.  '  It  shall 
only  be  the  briefest  outline.  But  do 
not  interrupt  me  tilll  have  ended ; 
it  is  hard  enough  to  have  to  begin 
and  go  through  with  it.  I  cannot 
tell  you  why  I  married.  Many 
people  asked  me  the  question  at  the 
time,  and  I  have  asked  it  of  myself 
often  since ;  but  I  never  could  find 
»ny  satisfactory  answer.  The  wo- 
man I  chose  was  then  very  beautiful, 
and  it  was  not  a  disadvantageous 
match;  but  I  had  seen  fairer  faces 
and  fortunes  goby  without  coveting 
them.  1  think  a  certain  obstinacy 
of  purpose,  and  an  absurd  pleasure 
in  carrying  off  a  prize  (such  a  prize ! ) 
from  many  rivals,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all.  In  six  months  I  began  to 
appreciate  the  inconveniences  of 
livmg  with  a  statue  ;  but  I  can  say 
it  truly,  I  never  dreamt  of  betraying 
her.  X  et  I  had  temptations :  re- 
member I  was  not  yet  twenty-two, 
and  one  does  not  bear  disappoint- 
ments well  at  that  age.  We  had 
not  been  married  quite  a  year  when 
an  officer  in  a  native  regiment  died, 
up  in  the  Hills,  of  delirium  tremens 
Do  you  know  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  always  a  com- 
mission appointed  to  examine  the 
dead  man's  papers?  I  could  not 
help  seeing  that,  for  some  days  past, 
my  wife's  manner  had  been  strangely 
sullen  and  cold ;  but  I  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  I  don't 
think  I  have  ever  been  so  surprised 
as  when  the  president  of  the  com- 
mission brougnt  me  a  bundle  of  her 


letters.  I  never  saw  her  paramour : 
he  must  have  been  more  fool  than 
scoundrel  to  have  kept  what  he 
ought  to  have  burned.  I  did  not 
thank  the  man  who  gave  me  those 
papers,  and  I  never  spoke  to  him 
again.  I  only  read  one  of  them — 
it  was  written  soon  after  our  mar- 
riage. I  went  to  my  wife  with  this 
in  my  hand.  She  hstened  to  me  in 
her  own  icy  way,  not  denying  or 
confessing  anythmg ;  but  she  defied 
me  to  prove  actual  infidelity,  either 
before  or  after  my  authority  began. 
I  could  not  do  it,  whatever  I  might 
think.  I  could  only  prove  a  course 
of  lies  and  chicanene,  worked  out 
by  her  and  all  her  family,  that  would 
have  sickened  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous schemer  alive.  I  told  her  I 
would  never  sleep  under  the  same 
roof  with  her  again.  She  laughed 
•—if  you  could  hear  her  laugh,  you 
wouldexcuse  me  for  morethani  have 
done — and  said,  "You  can't  get  a 
divorce."  She  was  right  there.  So 
it  was  settled  that  we  were  to  live 
apart  without  any  public  scandal. 
But  her  people  would  not  accept 
this  position.  They  sent  a  brother 
to  bully  me»  It  was  an  unwise 
move.  My  temper  was  wilder  in 
those  days,  and  I  had  strong  provo- 
cation ;  yet  I  repent  that  I  cud  not 
keep  my  hands  on  the  throat  of  that 
wretched,  blustermg  civilian.  It 
was  all  arranged  peacefully  at  last, 
and  I  have  not  seen  her  since, 
though  I  hear  of  her  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  did  yesterday.  This 
happened  eleven  long  years  ago, 
and  she  has  never  given  me  a 
ehance  of  ridding  myself  of  her 
since.  She  is  always  carefully  cir- 
cumspect, and  so  works  out  a  patient 
rev«nge,  though  I.  believe  I  did  her 
no  wrong.  Tou  have  heard  aU  I 
dare  to  tell  you,  and  all  the  truth. 
Judge  me  now.' 

For  the  last  few  minutes  a  great 
battle  had  been  waging  in  Cecil 
Tresilyan's  heart.  Can  the  wisest 
of  us — ^before  the  armies  meet — 
prophecy  aright,  as  to  the  issue  of 
such  an  Armageddon? 

Twice  she  tried  to  speak,  and 
found  her  voice  rebellious ;  at  last 
she  answered,  in  a  faint,  broken 
tone, '  I  cannot  say  how  I  pity  you.' 

He  threw  back  his  lofty  head  in 
anger  or  disdain. 

<I   will  not   accept  groundless 
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compassion,  eyen  from  you.  Do 
not  deceive  yom^elf.  I  have  learnt 
how  to  bear  my  burden ;  it  scarcely 
cumbers  me  now.  It  has  fretted 
me  more  in  the  last  three  weeks 
than  it  has  done  for  years.  I  only 
wish  you  to  decide  whether  I  did 
very  wrong  in  keeping  back  the 
knowledge  of  all  this  from  you ; 
and,  if  I  have  offended  unpardon- 
ably,  what  my  pimishment  shall 
be.  * 

There  was  something  more  than 
reproach  in  the  glance  that  flashed 
upon  him  out  of  uie  violet  eyes ;  for 
an  instant,  they  glittered  almost 
scornfully ;  her  lip,  too,  had  ceased 
to  tremble;  and  the  silver  in  her 
voice  rang  clear  and  true— 

'  You  are  not  afraid  to  ask  that 
question — ^rememberingmany  words 
addressed  to  me,  each  one  of  which 
was  an  insult— from  you  ?  You  dare 
not  yet  dishonour  me  in  your 
thoughts  so  far  as  to  doubt  how  I 
should  have  acted  at  firtt,  if  I  had 
known  your  true  position.  Or  are 
you  amusii^  yourself  still  at  my 
exx>ense  P  i  had  thought  you  more 
generous.' 

The  ffloom  on  Eoyston's  face 
deepened  sullenly:  though  he  had 
schooled  himself  up  to  a  certain 
point  of  humility,  even  from  her  he 
could  ill  brook  reproof. 

'  Those  insults  were  not  premedi- 
tated, at  least,'  he  retorted.  '  Have 
you  not  got  accustomed,  yet,  to 
men's  losing  their  heads  m  your 
presence,  and  then  talking  as  the 
spirit  moved  them  P  And  you  think 
I  am  amusing  myself  now.  Merci  ! 
there  runs  something  in  my  veins 
warmer  than  ice-water.' 

His  accent  was  abrupt,  even  to 
rudeness ;  yet  Cecil  felt  a  thrill  of 
guilty  triumph  as  she  heard  it,  and 
marked  the  shiver  of  passion  that 
shot  through  the  colossal  frame  from 
brow  to  h^.  A  more  perfect  speci- 
men of  immaculate  womannood 
might  not  have  been  insensible  to 
that  acknowledCTient  of  her  power. 
But  she  shook  her  head  in  sorrow- 
ful incredulity. 

•You  do  less  than  justice  to  your 
self-control.  But  it  is  too  late  for 
reproaches.  I  forgive  you  for  any 
wrong  that  you  may  have  done  me, 
even  in  thought  or  intention.  I 
wish  the  past  could  be  buried.  For 
the  future,  I  can  say  only  this-^we 


must  part,  and  that  instantly ;  it  is 
more  than  time.' 

JCeene  had  expected  some  such 
answer,  imd  it  did  not  greatly  dis- 
concert him.  After  pausing  a  second 
or  two  he  said — 

'  I  did  not  ask  you  for  your  de- 
cision without  meaning  to  abide  by 
it.  But  it  would  be  well  to  pause 
before  you  make  it  final.  Bemem- 
ber — ^we  shall  not  part  for  days,  or 
months,  if  you  send  me  away  now. 
At  least,  you  need  not  fear  persecu- 
tion. Yet  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
oneself  to  banishment:  Will  you 
not  give  me  a  chance  of  making 
amends  for  the  foUy  you  complain 
ofP  I  cannot  promise  that  my 
words  shall  always  be  guarded,  and 
my  manner  artificial ;  but  I  think 
I  would  rather  keep  your  friendship 
than  win  the  love  of  any  living 
woman ;  and  I  would  try  hard 
never  to  offend  you.  Let  us  finish 
this  at  once.  You  have  only  to  say 
"  leave  me,"  and  I  swear  that  you 
shall  be  obeyed  to  the  letter.' 

On  that  last  card  hung  all  the 
issue  of  the  game  that  he  would 
have  sold  his  soul  to  win ;  yet  he 
spoke,  not  eagerly,  though  very 
earnestly;  and  waited  quietly  for 
her  reply,  with  a  face  as  calm  as 
death. 

CecLL  ought  not  to  have  hesitated 
for  an  instant :  we  all  know  that. 
But  steady  resolve  and  stoical  self- 
denial,  easy  enough  in  theory,  are 
often  bitterly  hard  in  practice.  It 
is  very  well  to  preach  to  the  way- 
farer, that  his  duty  is  to  go  for- 
ward and  not  tarry.  But  fresh  and 
green  grow  the  grasses  round  the 
iamond  of  the  X/esert ;  pleasantly 
over  its  bright  waters  droop. the 
feathery  palms,  flow  drearily  the 
grey  and  sand  stretches  away  to  the 
sky-line!  Who  knows  how  far  it 
may  be  to  the  next  oasis  P  Let 
us  rest  yet  another  hour  by  the 
fountain. 

From  any  deliberate  intention  to 
do  wrong,  Cecil  was  as  pure  as 
any  canonized  saint  in  the  roll  of 
virgins  and  marfyrs ;  but,  if  she  had 
been  a  voluptuary  as  elaborate  as 
La  Pompadour,  she  could  not  have 
felt  more  keenly  that  her  love  had 
increased  tenfold  in  intensity  since 
it  became  a  crime  to  indulge  it. 
The  passionate  energy  that  had 
slumbered  so  long  in  her  tempera- 
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ment  was  thorousLly  roused  at 
last,  and  would  make  itself  heard, 
clamorously  euoueh  to  drown  the 
still  small  voice,  that  said, '  beware 
and  forbear.'  Her  principles  were 
good,  but  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  their  own.  O  pride 
of  the  Tresilyans !  that  had  tempted 
to  sin  so  many  of  that  haughty 
house,  when  you  might  have  saved 
its  fairest  descendant,  was  it  the  time 
to  falter  and  fail  ?  She  looked  up 
piteously  in  her  great  extreniity; 
there  was  a  prayer  for  help  in  her 
eyes ;  but  between  them  and  Heaven 
was  interposed  a  stern  bronze  face, 
not  a  line  of  it  softening. 

At  length  the  faint,  broken  whis- 
per came — *  God  help  me !  I  cannot 
gayit.* 

There  was  a  pause,  but  not  a  still- 
ness, for  the  oeating  of  her  com- 
panion's heartwas  distinctly  audible. 
Then  Cecil  spoke  again  in  her  own 
natural  caressing  tones. 

*  You  will  be  good  and  generous, 
I  know.    See  how  I  trust  you  V 

The  thought  of  how  their  con- 
tinued intimacy  might  touch  her 
fair  fame,  never  seemed  to  suggest 
itself  for  an  instant.  Yet,  remem- 
ber The  Tresilyan  was  no  longer  a 
guileless,  romantic  girl,  believing 
and  hoping  all  things: — she  knew 
right  weU  what  scandals  and 
jealousies  lurk  under  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  society  in  wMch  she 
had  borne  so  prominent  a  part ;  she 
knew  that  there  were  women  alive 
who  would  have  given  half  their 
diamonds  to  have  her  at  their 
mercy,  and  torment  her  at  their 
will.  Was  it  likely  that  such  would 
let  even  a  slander  sleep  P  Let  the 
Bosthfe  of  last  season  lay  this  reflec- 
tion to  her  heart,  to  temper  the  im- 
moderation of  triumph — *  For  every 
one  of  my  victories,  I  have, made 
one  mortal  enemy.'  Not  only,  while 
in  supremacy,  is  the  potentate  ob- 
noxious to  conspiracies ;  the  dagger 
is  most  to  be  dreaded  when  the 
dignity  is  laid  down.   All  dethroned 


and  abdicating  Dictators  have  not 
the  luck  of  Sylla. 

Silently  and  unreservedly  to  ac- 
cept such  a  sacrifice,  wnile  the 
offerer  was  resolved  not  to  count 
the  cost,  transcended  even  the 
cynicism  of  Boyston  Xeene.  He 
grasped  her  arm  as  though  to  arrest 
her  attention,  and  almost  involun- 
tarily broke  from  his  lips  words  of 
solemn  warning. 

*Let  me  go  on  my  way  alone, 
while  there  is  time.  It  is  hard  to 
touch  pitch  and  keep  undefiled. 
Child,  you  are  too  pure  to  estimate 
your  danger.  If  you  remained  as 
innocent  as  one  of  God's  angels,  the 
world  would  still  condemn  you.' 

Her  slender  fingers  twined  them- 
selves round  his  wrist,  so  tenderly ! 
— and  she  bent'down  her  soft  cheek 
till  its  blush  was  hidden  on  his 
hand.  Then  she  looked  up  in  his 
face  with  a  bright,  trustful  smile. 

'Great  happiness  cannot  be 
bought  without  a  price.  I  fear  no 
reproach  so  much  as  that  of  my  own 
conscience.  Do  not  think  I  delude 
myself  as  to  the  risk  I  am  incurring. 
But  if  I  am  ini^ocent,  I  shall  never 
hear  or  heed  what  the  world  may 
say ;  if  I  am  guilty— I  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  its  scorn.' 

Hardened  unbeliever  as  he  was, 
Eoyston  could  have  bowed  himself 
there,  and  worshipped  at  her  feet. 
But  he  would  not  confess  his  admi- 
ration; still  less,  betray  his  triumph. 
He  raised  the  little  white  hand  that 
was  free,  gently,  to  his  lips.  Not 
with  more  reverent  courtesy  could 
he  have  done  homage  to  an  Anointed 
Queen. 

*  I  wish  I  were  worthier  of  you,* 
he. murmured;  and  no  more  was 
said  then. 

As  they  walked  slowly  home- 
wards, the  sullen  clouds  broke  away 
from  the  face  of  the  sun:  but  a 
weather-wise  observer  could  have 
told  that  the  truce  was  only  trea- 
cherous. The  tempest  bided  its 
time. 
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CONCEBNING  FEEENDS  IN  COUNCIL  * 


THEBE  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
paying  a  visit  to  a  friend  whom 
yon  never  saw  in  his  own  house 
before.  Let  it  not  be  believed  that 
in  thia  world  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  new  sensation. 
The  genial,  unaffected,  hard- 
wrought  man,  who  does  not  think 
it  fine  to  appear  to  care  nothing 
for  anything,  will  find  a  new  sefn- 
sation  m  many  quiet  places,  and  in 
many  simple  ways.  There  is  some- 
thing fresh  and  pleasant  in  arriving 
at  an  entirely  new  railway  station, 
in  getting  out  upon  a  platform  on 
which  you  never  before  stood;  in 
finding  your  friend  standing  there 
looking  quite  at  home  in  a  place 
quite  strange  to  you ;  in  taking  in 
at  a  glance  the  expression  of  the 
porter  who  takes  your  luggage  and 
the  clerk  who  receives  your  ticket, 
and  reading  there  something  of 
l^eir  character  and  their  life;  in 
going  outside,  and  seeing  for  the 
first  time  your  friend's  carriage, 
whether  the  stately  drag  or  the 
humbler  dog-cart,  and  beholding 
horses  you  never  saw  before,  capa- 
risoned in  hameas  heretofore  un- 
seen; in  taking  your  seat  upon 
ouaiuons  hitherto  unnressed  by  ^ou, 
in  seeing  your  friend  take  the  reins, 
and  l^en  in  rolling  away  over  a 
new  road,  under  new  trees,  over 
new  bridges,  beside  new  hedges, 
looking  upon  new  landscapes 
stretcmng  far  away;,  and  breakmg 
in  upon  Siat  latent  idea  common  to 
all  people  who  have  seen  very  little, 
that  they  have  seen  almost  all  the 
world.  Then  there  is  something 
fresh  and  pleasant  in  driving  for 
the  first  time  up  the  avenue,  in 
catching  the  first  view  of  the  dwell- 
ing which  is  to  your  friend  the 
centre  of  all  the  world,  in  walking 
up  for  tiie  first  time  to  your  cham- 
ber (you  ought  always  to  arrive  at 
a  country  bDUse  for  a  visit  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 
dinner),  and  then  in  coming  down 
and  finding  yourself  in  the  heart  of 
his  belongings ;  seeing  his  wife  and 
children,  never  seen  before;  find- 
ing out   his  favourite  books,  and 


fa 


coming  to  know  something  of  his 
friends,  horses,  dogs,  pigs,  and 
general  wa^r  of  life ;  and  then  after 
ten  days,  in  going[  away,  feeling 
that  you  have  occupied  a  new  place 
and  seen  a  new  phase  of  life,  hence- 
forward to  be  a  possession  for  ever. 
But  it  is  pleasanter  by  a  great 
deal  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  a  mend 
visited  several  tmies  (not  too  fre- 
quently) before:  to  arrive  at  the 
old  railway  station,  quiet  and 
country-like,  with  trees  growing 
out  of  the  very  platform  on  which 
^ou  step ;  to  see  your  friend's  old 
^Ace  not  seen  for  two  years ;  to  go 
out  and  discern  the  old  drag  stand- 
ing just  where  you  remember  it, 
and  to  smooth  down  the  horses' 
noses  as  an  old  acquaintance ;  to 
discover  a  look  of  recognition  on 
the  man-servant's  impassive  face, 
which  at  your  greeting  expands  into 
a  pleased  smile;  to  dnve  away 
along  the  old  road,  recognising 
cottages  and  trees ;  to  come  in  sight 
of  the  house  afi;ain,  your  friend's 
conversation  and  the  entire  aspect 
of  things  bringing  up  many  little 
remembrances  of  me  past ;  to  look 
out  of  your  chamber  window  before 
dinner  and  to  recognise  a  large 
beech  or  oak  which  you  had  often 
remembered  when  you  were  far 
away,  and  the  field  beyond,  and 
the  hills  in  the  distance,  and  to 
know  again  even  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet  and  the  bed  curtains ;  to  go 
down  to  dinner,  and  meet  the  old 
greeting ;  to  recognise  the  taste  of 
me  claret;  to  find  the  children  a 
little  bigger,  a  little  shy  at  first, 
but  gradually  acknowledging  an  old 
acquaintance;  and  then,  when  your 
friend  and  you  are  left  by  your- 
selves, to  draw  round  the  fire  (such 
visits  are  generally  in  September), 
and  enjoy  the  warm,  hearty  look  of 
the  crimson  curtains  hanging  in  the 
self-same  folds  as  twenty-four 
months  since,  and  talk  over  many 
old  things. 

We  feel,  in  opening  the  new 
volumes  of  Friends  in  Council,  as 
we  should  in  going  to  pay  a  visit  to 
an  old  friend  living  m  the  same 


*  Friends  in  CowncU :  a  Series  of  Beadings  and  Discourse  thereon.  A  New 
Series.  Two  Volumes.  London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 
1859. 
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pleossat  home,  and  at  the  same 
pleasant  autumnal  season  in  which 
we  visited  him  before.  We  know 
what  to  expect..  We  know  that 
there  may  be  little  variations  &om 
what  we  have  already  found,  litde 
chai^ges  wrought  by  *  time ;  but, 
barring  great  accident  or  disap- 
pointment, we  know  what  kind  of 
thing  the  visit  will  be.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  to  many  who  have  read 
with  delight  the  previous  volumes 
of  this  work,  there  can  hardly  be 
flny  pleasanter  anticipation  than 
that  of  more  of  the  same  wise, 
kindly,  interesting  material  which 
tiiey  remember.  A  good  many, 
years  have  passed  since  the  first 
volume  oi  Friends  in  Council  was 
published ;  a  good  many  years  even 
49ince  the  second :  for,  besides  vari- 
ous conversations  which  have  ap<i 
pearedin  this  Magazine,*  and  which 
are  not  included  in  the  present 
fieries,  the  essays  and  discourses 
now  given  to  the  public  form  the 
third  published  portion  of  the  work. 
Continuations  of  successful  works 
have  proverbiall;^'  proved  failures; 
the  author  was  his  own  too  success- 
ful rival;  and  intelligent  readers, 
trained  to  expect  much,  have  gene- 
rally declared  that  the  new  ^roduc^ 
tion  was,  if  not  inferior  to  its  pre- 
decessor, at  all  events  inferior  to 
what  its  predecessor  had  taught 
them  to  look  for.  But  there  is  no 
falling  off  here.  The  writingj  of 
essays  and  conversations,  set  in  a 
framework  of  scenery  and  incident, 
and  delineating  character  admirably 
though  only  incidentally,  is  the  field 
of  literature  in  which  the  author 
stands  without  a  rival.  No  one  in 
modem  days  can  discuss  a  grave 
subject  in  a  style  so  attractive ;  no 
one  can  convev  so  much  vnsdom 
with  so  much  playfulness  and  kind- 
liness ;  no  one  can  evince  so  much 
earnestness  unalloyed  by  the  least 
tinge  of  exaggeration.  The  order 
of  thought  which  is  contained  in 
Friends  in  Council,  is  quarried 
from  its  author's  best  vein.  Here, 
he  has  come  upon  what  gold- 
diggers  oaU  a  pocket:  and  he  ap- 
Sars  to  work  it  with  little  effort, 
owever  difficult  it  might  be  for 
others  to  write  an  essay  and  dis- 
course on  it  in  the  fashion  of  this 


book,  we  should  jadge  that  its 
author  does  so  quite  easily.  It  is 
no  task  for  suns  to  shine.  And  it 
will  bring  back  many  nleasant  re- 
membrances to  the  minds  of  many 
readers,  to  open  these  new  volumes^ 
and  find  themselves  at  once  in  the 
same  kindly  atmos^^ere  as  ever; 
to  find  that  the  old  spring  is  flowing 
yet  The  new  series  of  Friends  in 
Council  is  precisely  what  the  in- 
teUigent  reader  must  have  expected. 
A  thoroughly  good  writer  can  never 
surprise  us.  A  writer  whom  wo 
have  studied,  mused  over,  sympa- 
thized with,  can  surprise  us  only  by 
doing  something  eccentric,  affected, 
unworthy  of  himself.  The  more 
thoroughly  we  have  sympathized 
with  him;  the  more  closely  we 
have  marked  not  only  the  strong 
characteristics  which  are  already 
present  in  what  he  writes,  but  those 
little  matters  which  may  be  tho 
germs  of  possible  new  character- 
istics ;  the  less  likely  is  it  that  we 
shall  be  surprised  by  anything  he 
does  or  says.  It  is  so  with  the! 
author  of  Friends  in  Council.  We 
know  precisely  what  to  expect  from 
him.  We  should  feel  aggrieved  if 
he  gave  us  anything  else.  Of 
course  there  will  be  much  wisdom 
and  depth  of  insight ;  much  strong 
practical  sense :  there  will  be  play-  * 
fulness,  pensiveness,  pathos ;  great 
fairness  and  justice ;  much  kindness 
of  heart ;  something  of  the  romantio 
element;  and  as  for  style,  there 
will  be  language  always  free  from 
the  least  trace  of  affectation; 
always  clear  and  comprehensible; 
never  slovenly ;  sometimes  remark- 
able for  a  certain  simple  felicity; 
sometimes  rising  into  force  and  elo- 
quence of  a  very  high  order:  a 
style,  in  short,  not  to  he  parodied, 
not  to  be  caricatured,  not  to  be 
imitated  except  by  writing  as  well. 
The  author  cannot  sink  below  our 
expectations;  cannot  rise  above 
them.  He  has  already  written  so 
much,  and  so  many  thoughtful 
readers  have  so  carefully  studied 
what  he  has  written,  that  we  know 
the  exact  length  of  his  tether,  and 
he  can  say  nothing  for  which  we 
are  not  prepared.  You  know  ex- 
actly what  to  expect  in  this  new 
work.      You    could    not,  indeed. 


*  Prastfi's  Magasine,  December,  1855,  and  January  and  February,  1856, 
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produce  it ;  you  could  not  describe 
it,  you  could  not  say  before- 
hand what  it  will  be;  but  when 
you  come  upon  it,  you  will  feel 
that  it  is  just  what  you  were 
sure  it  would  be.  You  were  sure, 
as  you  are  sure  what  will  be  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit  on  your  pet 
apple-tree,  which  you  have  tasted  a 
hundred  times.  The  tree  is  quite 
certain  to  produce  that  fruit  which 
you  remember  and  like  so  well ;  it 
IS  its  nature  to  do  so.  And  the 
analogy  holds  further.  For,  as 
little  variations  in  weather  or  in  the 
treatment  of  the  tree — ^a  dry  season, 
or  some  special  application  to  the 
roots — ^may  somewhat  alter  the  fruit, 
though  all  within  narrow  limits ;  so 
may  change  of  circumstances  a  little 
affect  an  author's  writings,  but  only 
within  a  certain  range.  The  apple- 
tree  may  produce  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent apple ;  but  it  will  never  pro- 
duce an  orange,  neither  will  it  yield 
a  crab. 

When  we  have  sufficiently  enjoyed 
the  external  and  material  charac- 
teristics of  the  volumes,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  among  our  old  friends. 
We  should  have  good  reason  to 
complain  had  Dunsford,  Ellesmere, 
or  Milverton  been  absent ;  and  here 
they  are  again  just  as  before.  Pos- 
sibly they  are  even  less  changed 
than  they  should  have  been  after 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  consider- 
ing what  their  age  was  at  our  first 
in&oduction  to  mem.  *  Dunsford, 
the  elderly  country  parson,  once 
fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  still 
reports  the  conversations  of  the 
friends;  Milverton  and  Ellesmere 
are,  in  their  own  way,  as  fond  of  one 
another  as  ever;  Dunsford  is  still 
judicious,  kind,  good,  somewhat 
slow,  as  country  parsons  not  unna- 
turally become;  Ellesmere  is  still 
sarcastic,  keen,  clever,  with  much 
real  worldly  wisdom  and  much  af- 
fected cynicism  overlying  a  kind 
and  honest  heart.  As  for  Milver- 
ton, we  should  judge  that  in  him 
the  author  of  tlie  work  has  uncon- 
sciously shown  us  himself;  for  as- 
suredly the  great  characteristics  of 
the  author  of  Friends  in  Council 
must  be  that  he  is  laborious, 
thoughtful,  generous,  well-read, 
much  in  earnest,  eager  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow-men,  deeply  in- 
terested in  politics  and  in  history, 


impatient  of  puritanicalrestraints, 
convinced  of  the  substantial   im- 
portance of  amusement .   Milverton, 
we  gather,  still  lives  at  his  -country- 
seat  in  Hampshire,  and  takes  some 
interest  in  rustic  concerns.    Elles- 
mere  continues    to   rise    at    the 
bar;    since  we  last  met  him  has 
been  Solicitor-General,  and  is  now 
Sir    John,    a    member    of     Ihe 
House   of  Commons,    and  in  the 
fair  way  to    a  Chief  Justiceship. 
The  clergyman's  quiet  life  is  going 
on  as   before,     ^ut   in   addition 
to  our  three  old  friends  we  find 
an  elderly  man,  one  Mr.  Midhurst, 
whose  days   have   been   spent  in 
diplomacy,  who  is  of  a  melancholy 
disposition,  and  takes  gloomy  views 
of  life,  but  who  is  much  skilled  in 
cookery,  very  fat,  and  very  fond  of 
a  good  dinner.    Also  Mildred  and 
Blanche,  Milverton's  cousins,  two 
sisters,  have  grown  up  into  young 
women  of  very  different  character : 
and  they  take  some  share  in  the 
conversations,  and,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  a  still  more  important 
part  in  the  action  of  the  story.   We 
feel  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  real 
group  of  actual  human  beings:— 
just  what  third-rate  historians  fail 
to  make  us  feel  when  telling  us  of 
men  and  women  who  have  actually 
lived.    The  time  and  place  are  very 
varied;    but   through  the  greater 
portion  of  the  book  the  pa^  are 
travelling  over  the  Continent.    A 
further  variation  from  the  plan  of 
the  former  volumes,  besides  the  in- 
troduction of  new  characters,  is,  that 
while  all  the  essays  in  the  preceding 
series  were  written  by  Milverton, 
we  have  now  one  by  Ellesmere,  one 
by  Dunsford,  and  one  by  Mr.  Mid- 
hurst,  each    being  in  theme   and 
manner  very  characteristic  of  its 
author.     But,  as   heretofore,  the 
writer  of  the'  book  holds  to  his 
principle  of  the  impolicy  of  'jading 
anythmg  too  far,'  and  thinks  witn 
Bacon  mat '  it  is  good,  in  discourse 
and  speech  of.  conversation,  to  vajy 
and  mtermingle  speech  of  the  pre- 
sent occasion  with  arguments,  tales 
with  reasons,  asking  of  questions 
with  telling  of' opinions,  and  jest 
with  earnest.'    The  writer  likewise 
holds  by  that  system  which  his  own 
practice. has  done  so  much  to  re- 
commend— of   giving  locality  and 
time  to  all  abstract  thought,  and 
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thus  secorijig  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  readers  an  interest  and 
a  reality  in  no  other  way  to  be 
attained.  Admirable  as  are  the 
essays  contained  in  the  work,  but 
for  their  setting  in  something  of  a 
j3tory,  and  their  vivification  by  l>eing 
ascribed  to  various  characters,  and 
described  as  read  and  discussed  in 
various  scenes,  they  would  interest 
A  very  much  smaller  class  of  readers 
than  now  they  do.  No  doubt  much 
of  the  skill  of  the  dramatist  is  needed 
to  secure  this  source  of  interest.  It 
«an  be  secured  only  where  we  feel 
that  the  characters  are  living  men 
and  women,  and  the  attempt  to 
secure  it  has  often  proved  a  mise- 
rable failure.  But  it  is  here  that 
the  author,  of  Miends  in  Council 
succeeds  so  well.  Not  only  do  we 
know  precisely  what  Dunsford, 
Milverton,  and  EUesmere  are  like ; 
we  know  exactly  what  they  ought 
and  what  they  ought  not  to  say. 
The  author  ran  a  risk  in  reproducing 
.  those  old  friends.  We  had  a  right 
to  expect  in  each  bf  them  a  certain 
idiosyncrasy ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
maintain  ah  individuality  which  does 
oiot  dwell  in  mere  caricature  and 
exaggeration,  but  in  the  truthful 
traits  of  actual  life.  We  feel  we 
ihave  a  vested  interest  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  three  friends:  not 
'even  their  author  has  the  right 
essentially  to  alter  them ;  we  should 
feel  it  an  injury  if  he  did.  But  he 
has  done  what  he  intended.  Here 
we  have  the  selfsame  men.  Not  a 
word  is  said  by  one  of  them  that 
ought  to  have  been  said  by  another. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
any  one  who  is  .well  read  in  the 
author's  writings,  will  not  fail  here 
and  there  to  come  upon  what  will 
appear  familiar  to  him.  Various 
thoughts,  views,  and  even  expres- 
sions, occur  which  the  author  has 
"borrowed  from  himself.  It  is  easy 
to  be  seen  that  in  all  this  there  is  no 
conscious  repetition,  but  that  veins 
of  thought  and  feeling  long  enter- 
tained have  cropped  out  to  the  sur- 
face again. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  readers  of  Friends  in  Council 
will  be  startled  at  finding  that  these 
volumes  show  us  the  ^ave  Milver- 
ton and  the  sarcastic  JSllesmere  in 


the  capacity  of  lovers,  and  leave 
them  in  the  near  prospect  of  being 
married — ^EUesmere  to  the  bold 
and  dashing  Mildred;  Milverton 
to  the  quiet  Blanche.  The  gradtial 
tending  of  things  to  this  con- 
clusion forms  the  main  action  of 
the  book.  The  incidents  are  of  the 
simplest  character :  there  is  a  tolan 
but  no  plot,  except  as  resarda  these 
marriages.  Wearied  and  jaded  with 
work  at  home,  the  three  friends  of 
the  former  volumes  resolve  on  going 
abroad  for  a  while.  Midhurst  and 
the  girls  accompany  them :  and  the 
story  is  simply  that  at  various  places 
to  which  they  came,  one  friend  read 
an  essay  or  uttered  a  discourse  (for 
sometimes  the  essays  are  supposed 
to  have  been  given  extempore),  and 
the  others  talked  about  it.  But  the 
gradual  progress  of  matters  towards 
the  weddings  (it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  happy  couples  are  this 
September  on  their  wedding  tours) 
is  traced  with  much  skill  and  much 
knowledge  of  the  fashion  in  which 
such  things  go;  and  it  supplies  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  work,  which 
will  probably  tide  many  young  ladies 
over  essays  on  such  grave  subjects 
as  Government  and  Despotism.  S till, 
we  confess  that  we  had  hardly  re- 
garded EUesmere  and  Milverton  as 
marrying  men.  We  had  set  them 
down  as  too  old,  grave,  and  wise, 
for  at  least  the  preliminary  stages. 
We  have  notforgottenthatiUunslord 
told  us*  that  in  the  summer  of  1847 
he  supposed  no  one  but  himself 
would  speak  of  Milverton  and  EUes- 
mere as  young  men ;  and  now  of 
course  they  are  twelve  years,  older, 
and  yet  about  to  be  married  to  girls 
whom  we  should  judge  to  be  about 
two  or  three  and  twenty.  And  al- 
though it  is  not  an  unnatural  thing 
that  EUesmere  should  have  got 
over  his  afiection  for  the  German 
Gretchen,  whose  story  is  so  ex- 
quisitely told  in  the  Companions  of 
my  Solitude,  we  find  it  harder  to 
reconcUe  Milverton's  marriage 
with  our  previous  impression  of 
him.  Yet  jperhaps  aU  this  is 
truthful  to  lire.  It  is  not  an  un- 
natural thing  that  a  man  who  for 
years  has  settled  down  into  the 
belief  that  he  has  faded,  and  that 
for  him  the  romantic  interest  has 


*  Friends  in  Council^  Introduction  to  Book  II. 
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gone  ftom  life,  shinild  upon 
mdi  stimulus  gatlif^  himself  up 
fpom  tisi«t  idn,  and  tkink  that  life  ia 
not  «o  far  gone  aft^  alL  Who  has 
sot  on  a  beautiful  September  da^r 
sooietuiies  chidden  himself  for  hav- 
ing  girea  in  (o  the  impression  thai 
the  season  was  so  &r  adyanoed,  and 
dung  to  the  bdief  that  it  is  aliaost 
samanmr  still?  ^ 

In  a  j^T^tsoMry  jiddrtsf  to  tke 
Mdoder^  the  autlior  es^ins  that  the 
essa;^  (Ml  Wmt^  which  oeeupies  a 
eoBsidosble  portkm  of  the  £r84 
▼iduxiie,  WAS  written  some  time  ago» 
and  intends  no  alhision  to  reoeni 
ev«ftts  in  Europe.  19m  Addreu 
eontaias  an  earnest  piotest  against 
the  maiatenaaoe  of  largo  atsndmg 
ftrmies ;  it  is  eloquinit  wd  forcibly 
and  it  affords  additaoosl  proof  how 
much  the  author  has  thou^t  upon 
tilie  subject  of  war,  and  how  deeply 
he  feek  upon  it.  Then  comes  tm 
Jntrodudt&n  proper,  writtes,  of 
course,  by  Dimsford.  It  sets  out 
with  the  praise  of  eonrersation,  and 
thai  it  smns  u^  what  the  'Friends' 
have  learned  in  their  knger  ex* 
perieneeof  life: 

We  '•J'riendB  in  CSounciT  are  of  coone 
somewhat  crlder  men  than  when  we  first 
began  to  meet  in  SnendlycomdaTe;  and 
I  bave  chterwei.  as  men  go  on  in  lifia 
they  are  less  and  lesfr  iacHned  to  bo 
dicbctic.  They  have  foond  <out  tint 
Bothiag  hp  dkiacticaQy  apeaknig,  trae. 
3%ey  long  for  exeeptioBS,  modificatioiHfy 
allowaaoes.  A  boy  is  <d6ar,  sharp,  de* 
wive  in  his  talk.  He  would  have  this. 
He  would  do  that  He  hates  tins  ;  he 
loves  that :  and  his  loves  or  his  hatreds 
admit  of  no  exception.  He  is  sure  that 
the  one  thing  is  quite  right,  and  the 
ether  <]fufte  wrong.  He  is  not  troubled 
vn^h.  doubts.     He  knows. 

I  see  now  why,  as  aien  go  on  in  IS^ 
they  delight  in  anecdotes.  These  tdl  ae 
nnieb^  and  azgoe,  or  pronoimce  Erectly, 
solitUe. 

The  three  friends  were  saunterinff 
one  day  m  Milverton's  garden,  aS 
feelinj^  mucii  overwrought  and  very 
stnpia.  Eliesmere  proposed  that 
for  a  little  recreation  they  should  go 
abroad.  Milmton  pleads  his  old 
horror  of  pioture-galleries,  and 
ileclflTOB  hims^f  ecmtent  with  the 
unpaiuted  pictures  he  has  in  his 
mind : 

It  is  curious,  but  I  have  been  paintlug 


two  oompaoioB  pictures  ever  ainoe  we- 
have  been  walking  about  in  the  gar- 
den. One  consists  of  some  dilapidated 
garden  archltectare,  with  ovoigrown 
foliage  of  aU  kinds,  not  forest  foliage,  bat 
that  of  rare  trees  such  as  the  Sumach 
and  Japan-cedar,  which  lediould  have  been 
neglected  for  thirty  years.  Here  and 
there,  instead  of  the  exquisite  parterre, 
iiiere  ^hotdd  be  some  miserable  patdies 
•f  potatoes  and  beaas,  and  some  squalid 
elotfaeshaiigout  todiy.  Twoitt-dressed 
ehildrBB,  biit<of  delicate  features,  should 
he  playing  about  aa  ugiy  B^^feeted  popl 
that  had  onoe  beete  tiM  biein  to  the 
f  ountaas .  Bat  the  l^iage  sboald  be  the 
chief  thing,  gaxmt,  grotesque,  rare, 
beautiful,  lue  an  ui^empt,  uncared-for, 
lovely  mountain  girl.  XJodemeath  this 
picture : — *  Property  in  the  country,  in 
ehanceary.* 

l%e  companion  pictme,  of  coune, 
should  be:^ — 'Property  in  town,  in 
ehaaoery.^  It  should  eoDsist  cf  twa  or 
three  hideous,  sordid,  wwdow-broken, 
ni  -  deserted,  pahx^ess,  fobckened 
houses,  that  should  hxk  as  if  they  had 
oace  been  toe  good  company  for  the 
aeighbouihood,  and  had  met  y^L  a  fa31 
in  life,  not  d^ilot^  by  any  one.  At 
the  oppomte  earner  should  be  a  flaunt^ 
ii\g  new  gin-palace.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  Should  have  the  heart  to  bring 
any  children  there,  but  I  would  if  I 
could. 

The  reader  will  discern  that  the 
author  of  ^Friends  in  CouticiIIma 
lost  Uothing  of  his  power  of  pictu- 
resque description,  and  nothing  of 
his  norror  of  1^  abuses  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  law.  And  the  passage 
may  serre  to  remind  of  the  touching, 
graphic  aooount  of  the  eountiy  resi- 
dence of  a  reduced  famSy  in  the 
"Companions  of  «y  SoUtudeJ*  El- 
iesmere assures  Milyerton  that  he 
shall  not  be  asked  to  eee  a  single 
picture ;  and  that  if  Milveiton  will 
bring  Blanche  and  Milch-ed  with, 
him,  he  will  himself  go  and  see 
seven  of  the  chief  sewers  in  ueven 
of  the  diief  towns.  The  appeal  to 
the  sanitarian's  feelings  is  success- 
ful ;  the  bargain  is  struck ;  and  we 
nert  find  the  entire  party  saunter- 
ing, after  an  early  German  dinner, 
on  the  terrace  of  some  small  town 
on  the  Ehine, — Dunsford  forgets 
which.  Milverton,  Eliesmere,  and 
Mr.  Midhurst  ave  smoking,  and  we 
commend  their  conversation  on  tbe 
soothing  power  of  tobacco  to  the 
attention  of  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 


♦  Chap*  iv. 
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Dean  G^oae,  by  a  b(dd  figiare,  caUi 
tohacoo  a  '  gorgHig  £end/  Mil<rer- 
tcm  holds  that  smoking  is  peiiiaps 
the  greatest  blessing  that  we  owe  to 
the  discorery  of  America.  He  re- 
gards its  yaiue  as  abiding  in  its 
power  to  soothe  under  the  yex^ons 
and  troabkfi  of  life.  While  smok- 
mg,  you  oease  to  live  almost  wholly 
in  tiie  fatore,  whioh  miserable  men 
for  Idle  most  part  do.  The  questku 
arises,  whialiher  the  sorrows  ^of  the 
old  or  the  y oiBig  are  ihe  motffc  aevteP 
It  ift  admitted  that  the  sorrows -of 
children  are  very  oyerwhelmiDg  for 
tiie  timet,  but  they  are  not  of  that 
Taried,  perplexed,  and  bewildering 
Bftture  whioh  derives  much  oonsola- 
tbn  from  fimdb:e.  EUeamero  sag- 
eests,  very  tmthfolly,  that  the 
seeling  of  shame  for  haying  done 
aayilmig  wrcmg,  oar  eyea  rid^uhma, 
causes  most  acute  misery  to  the 
▼oiong.  And,  indeed,  who  does  aot 
know,  from  persoaal  expmeaoe^ 
that  the  sufierings  of  children  of 
eren  four  or  fiye  yearn  old  are  often 
quite  as  dreadful  as  those  which 
come  as  the  sad  heritage  of  after 
years  P  We  look  bade  on  them  now, 
and  smile  at  them  as  we  think  how 
amall  were  their  causes.  Wel^ 
they  were  great  to  us.  We  were 
little  ereatares  then,  and  .little 
tidngs  were  relatiyely  yery  great. 
'  The  sports  of  childhood  satisfy  the 
^ild:'  the  sonrowB  of  childhood 
oyerwhehn  Ihe  poor  little  thing. 
We  think  a  sympathetic  reader 
would  hardly  read  without  a  tear 
as  well  as  a  smile,  an  incident  in 
the  early  life  of  Patrick  Fraser 
TyUeir,  recorded  ia  his  recently 
pablished  bi(^r8phy«  When  fiye 
years  old,  he  got  Acud  of  the  gun  of 
an  elder  brother,  and  brol^  the 

r*  ig  of  its  lock.  What  anguish 
little  boy  must  have  endured, 
what  a  crashing  sesise  of  haying 
caused  an  irremediable  eyil,  before 
he  sat  down  and  printed  in  great 
letters  the  following  ^istle  to  his 
brother,  the  owner  ot  the  gun— 
'  Oh,  Jaime,  think  no  more  of  guns, 
£>r  the  main<4ipring  of  that  is  broken, 
md  tny  heart  is  broken  /'  BoubUess 
tiie  poor  little  feUow  landed  that 
for  all  the  remainder  c€  his  life  he 
neyer  would  feel  as  he  had  felt 
before  he  touched  the  unludcy 
weapon.  Doubtlesd  the  Httle  heart 
was  just  as  full  of  anguish  as  it 


oeuld  hold.  Looking  back  oyer 
many  years,  most  of  us  can  remem- 
ber a  childcrushadandeiyerwhefaaai 
by  some  sorrow  which  it  thought 
could  neyer  be  got  oyer,  and  can 
£eel  for  our  early  self  as  though 
sympathieiag  wita  another  person- 

The  upshot  of  the  talk  whi£& 
began  wiih  tobacco  waa,  that  Milr 
yertonwas  preyailed  u|>on  to  write 
an  essay  on  a  subject  of  uniyersal 
interest  to  all  eiyuiaed  beings,  an 
essay  <m  Worry,  He  lelt,  indeed, 
that  he  should  be  writing  it  at  a 
disadyaiftage ;  for  an  essay  on  wmny 
can  be  written  with  fall  effect  ^y 
by  a  thoroughly  worried  man. 
^ere  was  no  worry  at  all  in  that 
quiet  little  town  on  the  Shine'; 
they  had  come  there  to  rest,  and 
there  was  no  intruding  duty  that 
demanded  that  it  should  be  attended 
to.  And  probably  theve  is  no  respect 
in  which  that  great  law  of  the  aaso- 
mtion  of  ideas,  that  Uke  sug^egU 
Uke,  holds  more  tftrikitigly  true 
l^ian  in  the  power  of  a  present  state 
of  mind,  or  a  present  state  of  out- 
ward circumstances,  to  bring  up 
yiyidly  before  us  all  such  states  in 
our  past  history.  We  are  defxressed, 
we  are  worried :  and  when  we  Ipok 
back,  all  our  departed  days  of  wozzy 
and  depression  appear  to  start  up 
and  press  diemseiyes  upon  our  yiew 
to  the  exclusion  of  anything  dbe,  so 
that  we  are  ready  to  thmk  that  we 
haye  neyer  been  otherwise  than 
depressed  and  worried  all  our  Kfe. 
But  when  more  cheerful  timee 
come,  they  suggest  only  such  time9 
of  cheerfulness,  and  no  effort  wiQ 
bring  bade  the  worry  yiyidly  4is 
when  we  felt  it.  It  is  not  seLfish- 
ness  or  heartlessneas ;  it  is  the 
reenlt  of  an  ineyitaMe  law  of  mind 
that  people  in  happy  circamstaneee 
should  resolutely  oelieye  that  it  is 
a  happy  world  after  aH ;  for  looking 
back,  and  lookin|^  around,  the  mind 
refuses  to  take  distinct  note  of  any* 
thing  that  is  not  somewhat  akin  t^ 
its  present  state.  Milyerton  wrote 
an  excellent  essay  on  Worry  on  the 
eyening  of  that  day ;  but  he  might 
possibly  haye  written  a  better  one 
at  Worth-A:^ton  on  the  eyening  of 
a  day  on  which  he  had  discorered 
that  his  coachman  was  stealing  the 
com  proyided  for  the  carriage 
horses,  or  gallopmg  these  animals 
z2 
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about  tlie  country  at  the  dead  of 
night  to  see  his  friends.  We  must 
have  a  score  of  little  annoyances 
stinging  us  at  once  to  have  the  un- 
diluted sense  of  bein^  worried.  And 
pobably  a  not  wealuij  man,  resid- 
ing in  ike  country,  and  farming  a 
few  acres  of  gproimd  by  means  of 
aomewhat  unfaithful  and  neglectful 
seryants,  may  occasionally  find  so 
many  things  going  wrong  at  once, 
and  so  many  little  things  demand- 
ing to  be  attended  to  at  once,  that 
he  shall  experience  worry  in  as 
high  a  degree  as  it  can  be  felt  by 
mortal.  Thus  truthfully  does  Mil- 
verton's  essay  begin : — 

The  great  characteristic  of  modem 
life  is  Worry. 

If  the  Pagan  religion  still  prevailed, 
the  new  goddess,  in  whose  honour 
temples  would  be  raised  and  to  whom 
statues  would  be  erected  in  all  the 
capitals  of  the  world,  would  be  the 
goddess  Worry.  London  would  be  the 
chief  seat  and  centre  of  her  sway.  A 
gorgeous  statue,  punted  and  enriched 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  (for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  adopted  this 
practice,  however  barbarous  it  may  seem 
to  us),  would  be  set  up  to  the  goddess 
in  the  West-end  of  the  town  :  another  at 
Temple  Bar,  of  less- ample  dimensions 
and  less  elaborate  decoration,  would 
receive  the  devout  homage  of  worship- 
pers who  came  to  attend  their  lawyers 
in  that  quarter:  of  the  town :  whUe  a 
statue,  on  which  the  cunning  sculptor 
should  have  impressed  the  marks  of 
haste,  anxiety,  and  agitation,  would  be 
sharply  glanced  up  at,  with  as  much 
veneration  as  they  could  afford  to  give 
to  it,  by  the  eager  men  of  business  in 
the  City. 

The  goddess  Worry,  however,  would 
be  no  local  deity,  worshipped  merely  in 
some  great  town,  like  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  ;  but,  in  the  market-places  of 
small  rural  communities,  her  statue, 
made  somewhat  like  a  vane,  and  shift- 
ing with  every  turn  of  the  wind,  would 
be  regarded  mth  stoUd  awe  by  anxious 
votaries  belonging  to  what  is  called  the 
farming  interest.  Familiar  too  and 
household  would  be  her  worship  ;  and 
In  many  a  snug  home,  where  she  might 
be  imagined  to  have  little  potency, 
small  and  ugly  images  of  her  would  be 
found  as  household  gods — the  Lares  and 
Penates — ^near  to  the  threshold,  and 
ensconced  above  the  glowing  hearth.  . 

Thd  poet,  always  somewhat  inclined 
to  fable,  speaks  of  Love  as  ruling 

The  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 
And  men  below,  and  heaVen  above ; 


but  the  dominion  of  Love,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Worry,  would  be  found,  in 
the  number  of  subjects,  as  the  Mace- 
donian to  the  Persian — in  extent  of 
territory,  as  the  county  of  Butland  to 
the  empire  of  Kussia. 

Not  verbally  accurate  is  the  quo- 
tation from  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  we  may  remark ;  but  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  no 
reader  who  has  exceeded  the  age  of 
twenty-five  "will  fail  to  recognise  in 
this  half-playful  and  half-earnest 
passage  the  statement  of  a  sorrow- 
ful fact.  And  the  essay  goes  on  to 
set  forth  many  of  the  causes  of 
modem  worry  with  all  the  know- 
ledge and  earnestness  of  a  man  who 
has  seen  much  of  life,  and  thought 
much  upon  what  he  has  seen.  The 
author's  sympathies  are  not  so  much 
with  the  grand  trials  of  historical 
personages,  such  ar  Charles  Y., 
Columbus,  and  Napoleon,  as  with 
the  lesser  trials  and  cares  of  ordi- 
nary men;  and  in  the  following 
paragraph  we  discern  at  once  the 
conviction  of  a  clear  head  and  the 
feeling  of  a  kind  heart : — 

And  the  ordinary  citizen,  even  of  a 
well-settled  state,  who,  with  narrow 
means,  increasing  taxation,  approaching 
age,  &iling  health,  and  augmenting 
cares,  goes  plodding  about  his  daily 
work  thickly  bestrewed  with  trouble 
and  worry  (all  the  while,  perhaps,  the 
thought  of  a  sick  child  at  home  being 
in  the  background  of  his  mind),  may 
alsoi,  like  any  hero  of  renown  in  the 
midst  of  his  world-wide  and  world- 
attractang  fortune,  be  a  beautiful  object 
for  our  sympathy. 

There  is  indeed  no  more  common 
error,  than  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
suffering  by  the  greatness  of  the 
causes  which  have  produced  it ;  we 
mean  their  greatness  as  regards  the 
amount  of  notice  which  they  attract. 
The  anguish  of  an  emperor  who  has 
lost  his  empire,  is  probably  not  one 
whit  greater  tiian  that  of  a  poor 
lady  who  loses  her  little  means  in  a 
swindling  Bank,  and  is  objiged  to 
take  away  her  daughter  from  school 
and  to  move  into  an  inferior  dwell- 
*  ing.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark, 
in  thinking  of  sympathy  with  human 
beings  in  suffering,  that  scrubby- 
lookmg  little  men,  with  weak  haar 
and  awkward  demeanour,  and  not 
in  the  least  degree  gentlemanlike, 
may:  through  domestic  worry  and 
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berearement  undergo  distress  quifce 
2A  great  as  heroic  individuals  six 
feet  four  inches  in  height,  with  ,a 
large  quantity  of  raven  hair,  and 
with  e^es  of  remarkable  depth  of 
expression.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
in  the  lot  of  ordinary  men  a  cease- 
less and  countless  succession  of  little 
worries  does  a  great  deal  more  to 
fret  away  the  happiness  of  life  than 
is  done  ^y  the  few  great  and  over* 
whelming  misfortunes  which  happen 
at  long  intervals.  You  lose  your 
child,  and  your  sorrow  is  over- 
whelming; but  it  is  a  sorrow  on 
which  before  many  months  you  look 
back  with  a  sad  yet  pleasing  inte- 
rest, and  it  is  a  sorrow  which  you 
know  you  are  the  better  for  having 
felt,  fiut  petty  unfaithfulness,  care- 
lessness, and  stupidity  on  the  part 
of  your  servants ;  little  vexations 
and  cross-accidents  in  your  daily 
life ;  the  ceaseless  cares  of  manag- 
ing a  household  and  family,  and 
jwssibly  of  making  an  effort  to 
maintain  appearances  with  very  in- 
adequate means; — all  those  little 
annoying  things  which  are  not  mis- 
fortune out  worry,  effectually  blis- 
ter away  the  enjoyment  of  life 
while  they  last,  and  serve  no  good 
end  in  respect  to  mental  and  moral 
discipline.  '  Much  tribulation,' 
deep  and  dignified  sorrow,  may  pre- 
pare men  for  *  the  kingdom  of  &od  ;* 
but  ceaseless  worry,  for  the  most 
part,  does  but  sour  the  temper, 
jaundice  the  views,  and  embitter 
and  harden  the  heart. 

'The  grand  source  of  worry,' 
says  our  author,  *  compared  with 
wnich  perhaps  all  others  are  trivial, 
lies  in  the  complexity  of  human 
affairs,  especially  in  such  an  era  of 
civilization  as  our  own.'  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  it.  In  these  modem 
days,  we  are  encumbered  and 
weighed  down  with  the  appliances, 
physical  and  moral,  which  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  carrying  forward  of  our  life. 
We  forget  how  many  thousands  of 
separate  items  and  articles  were 
counted  up,  as  having  been  used, 
some  time  within  the  last  few  years, 
by  a  dinner-party  of  eighteen  per- 
sons, at  a  single  entertainment. 
What  incalculable  wprry  in  the  pro- 
curing, the  keeping  in  order,  the 
using,  the  damage,  the  storing  up, 
of  that  enormous  complication  of 


china,  glass,  silver,  and  steel !  We^ 
can  well  imagine  how  a  man  of 
simple  tastes  and  quiet  disposition, 
worried  even  to  death  by  his  large 
house,  his  numerous  servants  and 
horses,  his  quantities  of  furniture 
and  domestic  appliances,  all  of  a 
perishable  nature,  and  all  constantly 
wearing  out  and  going  wrong  in 
various  degrees,  might  sigh  a  wearied 
sigh  for  the  simplicity  of  a  hermit'^ 
cave  and  a  hermit's  fare,  and  for 
'one  perennial  suit  of  leather.' 
Such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  possessing  enormous  estates, 
oppressed  by  a  deep  feeling  of  re* 
sponsibility,  and  struggling  to  main- 
tain a  personal  supervision  of  all  his 
intricate  and  multitudinous  belong- 
ings, must  day  by  day  undergo  an 
amount  of  worry  which  the  philo- 
sopher would  probably  regard  as 
poorly  compensated  by  a  dukedom 
and  tnree  hundred  thousand  a  year. 
He  would  be  a  noble  benefactor  of 
the  human  race  who  should  teach 
men  how  to  combine  the  simplicity 
of  the  savage  life  with  the  refine- 
mient  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
civilized.  We  fear  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  unquestionable  fact, 
that  the  many  advantages  of  civili- 
zation are  to  be  obtained  only  at  the 
price  of  countless  and  ceaseless 
worry.  Of  course,,  we  must  all 
sometimes  sigh  for  the  woods  and 
the  wigwam;  but  the  feeling  is  as 
vain  as  that  of  the  psalmist's  wearied 
aspiration,  'Oh  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove :  then  would  I  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest !'    Our  author  says. 

The  great  Von  Humboldt  went  into 
the  cottages  of  South  American  Indians, 
and,  amongst  an  unwrinkled  people, 
could  with  difficulty  discern  who  was 
the  father  and  who  was  the  son, 
when  he  saw  the  family  assembled 
together. 

And  how  plainly  the  smooth, 
cheerful  face  of  the  savage  testified 
to  the  healthfulness,  in  a  physical 
sense,  of  a  life  devoid  of  worry !  If 
you  would  see  the  reverse  of  the 
medal,  look  at  the  anxious  faces,  the 
knit  brows,  and  the  bald  heads,  of 
the  twenty  or  thirty  greatest  mer- 
chants whom  you  will  see  on  the 
Exchange  of  Glasgow  or  of  Manches- 
ter. Or  you  may  find  more  touching 
proof  of  the  ageing  effect  of  worry, 
m  the  careworn  face  of  the  man  of 
thirty  with  a  growing  family  and 
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An  uneertaiiif  income  ;^  or  the  thin 
a^re  and  bloodless  oheek  which 
itCBtify  to  iSie  doll  weight  ever  rest* 
ing  on  the  heart  of  the  poor  widow 
who  goes  oat  washing,  and  leayes- 
lier  little  children  in  her  poor  ganet 
under  the  care  of  one  of  eight  years 
old.  But  still,  the  cottages  of  Hom*- 
boldi's  'unwrinkled  people*  were, 
we  haye  little  doubt,  much  infested 
with  vermin,  and  possessed  a  pesti- 
lential atmosphere ;  and  tiie  people's 
freedom  from  care  did  bat  testify  to 
their  ignorance,  and  to  their  lacs:  of 
moral  sensibility.  We  mnst  take 
worry,  it  is  to  be  feared,  along  with 
eiyilization.  As  jon  go  down  in  the 
ficale  of  eiyilization,  you  throw  off 
worry  by  throwing  off  the  things  to 
which  it  can  adhere.  And  in  mese 
days,  in  which-  no  man  would  seri>- 
ously  think  of  preferring  the  savage 
life,  with  its  dirt,  its  stupidity,  its 
listlessnesB,  its  cruelty,  the  good  we 
may  derive  from  that  life,  or  any  life 
approximating  to  it,  is  mainly  that 
of  a  sort  of  moral  alterative  and 


tonio.  The  thing  itself  would  not 
suit  na,  and  wouhi  do  us  no  good ; 
but  we  may  be  Hbe  better  for  mus- 
ing upon  it.  It  is  like  a  refeeshing 
shower-bath,  it  is  like  breathing  a 
eool  breeze  alter  the  atmosphere  ef 
a  hot-house,  to  dwell  fer  a  little, 
with  half-olosed  eyes,  upon  pictures 
which  show  us  all  the  ^ood  of  tilie 
UBworried  life,  and  which  say  no- 
thing of  ail  the  evil.  We  know  ih» 
thing  is  VMn :  we  knew  it  is  but  an 
idle  fancy ;  but  still  it  is  pteasant 
and  refreshful  to  l^ink  of  such  m 
Hfe  as  Byron  has  sketched  as  tilie 
life  of  Daniel  Boone.  19  ot  in  m»^ 
anthropy,  but  from  the  strong  pre- 
ference of  a  forest  life,  did  the  Ken- 
tucky  backwoodsman  keep  many 
scores  of  miles  ahead  of  the  current 
of  European  population  set<3ng  <m- 
wards  to  tiie  West.  We  shall  feel 
much  indebted  to  ai^  reader  who 
will  tell  us  wheire  to  find  anything 
more  delightful:  than  the  following 
stanzas,  to  read  after  an  essay  on 
modem  worry : — 


He  waa  not  all  alone :  around  him  grew 

A  eylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chaae ; 
Whose  youngj  unwakened  world  waa  ever  new, 

Nor  sin,  nor  soitow,  yet  had  left  a  trace 
On  her  unwrinkled  brow ;  nor  oould  you  view 

A  frowh  on  Natnre*s  or  on  human  face : 
The  free-born  forest  found  and  kept  them  finee^ 
And  frash  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

And  tall,.,  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot  were  they^ 
Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortions  : 

Because  their  thoughts  had'  never  been  the  prey 

Of  care  or  gain  :  the  green  woods  were  their  portiims. 

No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  grey, 
No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions ; 

Simple  they  were,  not  savage,  and  ihidr  rifles, 

Thongh  very  tnie^  were  yet  not  used  for  trifles. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  nest  in  their  slumbers, 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil : 

Nor  yet  too  many,  nor  too  few  their  numbers, 
Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil : 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendour  which  eneumbers, 
With  the  free  forosters  divide  no  spoil : 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes^ 

Of  this  unaighing  people  of.  the  woods. 


The  essay  on  Worry  is  followed 
hj  an  interesting  conversation  on 
the  same  subject,  at  the  close  of 
which  we  are  heartily  obliged  to 
Blanche  for  suggesting  one  plea- 
eant  thought ;  to  wit,  t^at  children 
For  the  most  part  escape  that  sad 
infliction ;  it  is  the  special  heritage 
of  comparatively  mature  years.  And 
3f  ilverton  replies : — 

Tes  :  I  have  never  been  more  struck 


with  that  than  when  observing  a  &mily 
in  the  middle  chiss  of  life  going  to  the 
sea-side.  There  is  the  anxious  mother 
wondering  how  they  shall  manage  to 
stow  away  all  the  children  when  thtrf 
get  down.  Visions  of  damp  sheets 
cypress  her.  The  oaves  of  packing  sit 
upon  her  souL  Doubts  of  whit-  will 
become  of  the  house  when  it  is  left,  are 
a  constant  drawback  from  her  thoughts 
of  enjoyment ;  and  she  confides  to  the 
partner  of  her  cares  how  wiUingly,  if  it 
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"were  not  fbr  the  dasr  children,  sfa* 
would  'B^  at  home.  He,  poor  maoy 
ha3  not  an  e^ucy  time  of  it.  He  is  me- 
•ditating  over  the  expense,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  provided  for.  He  knows,  if  he 
lias  any  knowledge  of  the  world,  that 
the  said  expense  will  somehow  or  other 
Exceed  any  estimate  he  and  his  wife  have 
made  of  it.  He  is  stndying  the  route 
of  the  joomej,  and  is  porplexed  by  the 
varioQs  modes*  of  going.  This  one  would 
be  less  eoqpensive,  but  woold  take  more 
lime;  and  then  time  always  tarns  into 
'«xpeDBe  on  a  joulhiey.  In  a  word,  the 
old  birds  are  as  full  of  care  and  tioublfi 
4u  a  hen  with  ducklings ;  bat  the  young 
birds !  Some  of  them  have  never  seen 
the  sea  before^  and  visions  of  unspeak- 
able deKght  fin  their  souls — ^visions  that 
will  almost  be  fulfilled.  The  journey, 
and  the  cramped  accommodation,  and 
the  packing,  and  the  evoything  oat  of 
pkce,  are  matters  of  pore  fun  and  an- 
"ticipttted  joy  to  them. 

We  have  lingered  all  this  while 
iipon  the  first  chapter  of  the  work: 
the  second  contains  an  essay  and 
conversation  on  War.  Of  this  chap- 
ter we  shall  say  nothing — ^inasmiich 
as  it  lately  appeared  in  this  Maga- 
zine*—except  that  it  is  earnest  and 
•sound  in  its  yiews,  and  especiallj 
worthy  of  attentive  consideration 
jit  the  present  time.  The  third 
4shapter  is  .one  which  wiH  probably 
be  turned  to  with  interest  by  many 
readers ;  it  bears  the  taking  title  of 
A  Love  Storjf,  Dunsford,  a  keeii 
though  quiet  observer,  has  dis- 
>coTered  tbat  Ellesmere  has  grown 
fond  of  Mildred,  though  the  lawyer 
was  not  likely  to  disclose  his  lore. 
Dunsford  suspects  that  Mildred's 
Jifiections  are  set  on  MiIverton,«as 
he  has  little  doubt  those  of  Blanche 
are.  Both  girls  are  very  loving  to 
Dunsford,  whom  they  eall  their 
uncle,  though  he  is  no  relation,  and 
the  old  clergyman  determines  to 
Jbaye  an  expkuiation  with  Mildred. 
He  manages  to  walk  alone  with  her 
ihrough  the  unguarded  orchards 
which  He  along  the  Ehine;  and 
ihere»  somewhat  abruptly,  he  be- 
gins to  moralize  on  tne  srand 
passion.  Mildred  remarks  what  a 
liappy  wosian  she  would  have  been 
whom  Dunsford  had  loved;  when 
iSbe  lueky  thought  strikes  hun  that 
he  would  tell  her  his  own  story, 
jkeyer  yet  told  to  any  one.    And 


tb^i  he  tells  it,  yery  simply  and 
very  touchingly.  Like  most  true 
stories  of  ^e  kind,  it  has  Httle 
incident;  but  it  constituted  the 
romance,  not  yet  outlived,  of  the 
old  gentleman's  existence.  He  and 
a  certain  Alice  were  brought  up 
together.  .lake  many  of  the  most 
saeeessful  students^  Dunsford  hated 
study^  and  was  doTOted  to  musie 
and  poetr^r,  to  nature  and  art.  But 
he  knew  h»  (mly  dbanee  of  wiimins 
ikliee  was  to  obtain  some  success  in 
life,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
study.  Who  does  not  feel  for  the 
old  majB  recalling  the  past,  and,  as 
he  remembered  those  laborious 
days,  saying  to  the  girl  br  his  side» 
'Always  reverenee  a  scholar,  my 
dear ;  if  not  for  the  scholarship,  9k 
least  for  the  suffering  and  the  sdif- 
denial  whidh  have  been  endured  to 
gain  the  soholar'a  pn^cien^.'  His 
onlr  pleasure  was  in  eofreeqpo&dence 
with  ALioe.  He  succeeded  at  last. 
He  took  his  degree,  being  nearly 
the  first  man  of  nis  year  in  both  of 
the  great  subjects  of  examination ; 
and  he  might  now  come  home  with 
some  hope  of  having  made  a  begin* 
ning  of  fortune.  A  gay  young 
fellow,  a  eouain  of  Aliee,  came  to 
spend  a  few  days;  and  of  oourse 
this  lively,  ^oughtless  youth,  with* 
out  an  effort,  earned  off  the  prise 
of  all  poor  Dun&ford*s  toils,  x  out 
never  win  the  thing  on  which  your 
heart  is  set  and  your  life  staked ; 
it  falls  to  some  one  else  who  cares 
very  little  about  it.  It  is  poor  com- 
pensation that  you  get  something 
you  care  little  for  which  would  have 
iDAde  the  happiness  of  another  man. 
Dunsford  discovers  one  evening,  in 
a  walk  with  Alice,  the  firustra^on  of 
all  his  hopes  ^— 

Alice  and  I  were  alone  again,  and 
we  walked  out  together  in  the  evening. 
We  spoke  of  my  future  hopes  and  pros- 
pects. I  remember  that  I  was  em- 
boldened to  press  her  arm.  She  re- 
turned the  pressure,  and  for  a  moment 
there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  happier 
man.  Had  I  known  more  of  love^  I 
should  have  known  that  this  evident 
return  of  affeetion  was  anything  but  a 
good  sign;  'and,'  continued  sh^  in 
the  unconnected  manner  that  yon  wo- 
men sometimes  speak,  *I  am  so  glad 
that  you  love  dear  Heniy.    Oh,  if  we 
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could  bat  come  and  live  near  you  when 
you  get  a  curacy,  how  happy  we  should 
all  be.'  This  short  sentence  was  suffi- 
cient. There  was  no  need  of  more 
explanation.  I  knew  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  felt  as  if  I  no  longer  trod 
upon  the  firm  earth,  for  it  seemed  a 
quicksand  under  me. 

The  agony  of  that  dull  evening,  the 
misery  of  that  long  night!  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  unsuccessful 
love  is  .almost  too  great  a  burden  to  be 
put  upon  such  a  poor  creature  as  man. 
But  He  knows  best ;  and  it  must  have 
been  intended,  for  it  is  so  common. 

The  next  day  I  remember  I  borrowed 
Henry*s  horse,  and  rode  madly  about, 
bounding  through  woods  (I  who  had 
long  forgotten  to  ride)  and  galloping 
over  open  downs.  If  the  animal  had 
not  been  wiser  and  more  sane  than  I 
was,  we  should  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces  many  times.  And  so  by  sheer 
exhaustion  of  body  I  deadened  the 
misery  of  my  mind,  and  looked. upon 
their  happy  state  with  a  kind  of  stupe- 
faction. In  a  few  days .  I  found  a 
pretext  for  quitting  my  home,  and  I 
never. ^w  your  mother  again,  for  it 
was  your  mother,  Mildred,  and  you 
are  not  like  her,  but  like  your  father, 
and  still  I  love  you.  But  the  great 
wound  has  never  been  healed.  It  is 
a  foolish  thing,  perhaps,  that  any  man 
should  so  doat  upon  a  woman,  that  he 
should  never  afterwards  care  for  any 
other,  but  so  it  has  been  with  me ;  and 
you  cannot  wonder  that  a  sort  of  terror 
should  come  over  me  when  I  see  any- 
body in  love,  and  when  I  think  that  his 
or  her  love  is  not  likely  to  be  returned. 

Who. would  have  thought  that 
Dunsford,  with  his  ffaiters,  lying  on 
the  grass  listening  cheerfully  to  the 
lively  talk  of  his  two  friends,  or 
sitting  among  his  bees  repeating 
YirgU  to  himself,  or  goin^  about 
among  his  parishioners,  the  ideal  of 
prosaic  content  and  usefulness,  had 
still  in  bim  this  store  of  old  ro- 
mance P  lii  asking  the  question,  all 
we  mean  is  to  remark  an  apparent 
inconsistency:  we  have  no  doubt 
at  all  of  the  philosophic  truth  of  the 
representation.  Probably  it  is  only 
in  the  finer  natures  that  such  early 
fancies  linger  with  appreciable  effect. 
We  do  not  forget  the  perpetually 
repeated  declarations  of  Mr.  lliack- 
eray ;  we  did  not  read  Mr. 
GilfiVs  Love  Story  for  nothing ;  we 
remember  the  very  absurd  incident 
which  is  told  of  Dr,  Chalmers,'  who 
in  his  last  years  testified  his  remem- 
brance of  an  early  sweetheart  by 


sticking  his  card  with  two  wafers 
behind  a  wretched  little  silhouette' 
of  her  (what  on  earth  could  have 
led  that  most  accomplished,  genial, 
and  acute  Dr.  Hanna  to  preserve 
the  record  of  his  father-in-law 
making  such  a  ridiculous  exhibi- 
tion P).  And  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  tenderest  and  most  beautiful 
reminiscences  of  a  love  of  departed 
days  may  linger  with  a  man  who 
has  grown  gre3r,  fat,  and  even 
snuffy.  But  it  is  only  in  the  case 
of  remarkably  tidy,  neat,  and  clever 
old  gentlemen  tnat  such  feelings*' 
are  likely  to  attract  mucb  sympathy 
from  their  juniors.  Possibly  this 
world  has  more  of  such  lingering 
romance  than  is  generally  credited. 
Possibly  with  aff  but  very  stolid 
and  narrow  natures,  no  very  strong 
feeling  goes  without  leaving  some 
trace. 

Pain  and  grief 
Are  transitory  things  no  less  than  joy ; 
And  though  they  leave  ue  not  the  men  we 
•  were, 
Tet  they  do  leave  us. 

Possibly  it  is  not  without  some 
little  stir  of  heart  that  most  thought- 
ful aged  persons  can  revisit  certain 
spots,  or  see  certain  days  return. 
And  the  affection  which  would  have 
worn  itself  down  into  dull  common* 
place  in  success,  by  being  disap* 
pointed  and  frustrated,  lives  on  la 
memory  with  diminished  yividnesa 
but  with  increasing  beauty,  which 
the  test  of  actual  fact  can  never 
make  prosaic.  Dunsford  tells  Mil- 
dred what  was  his  great  inducement 
to,  make  this  continental  tour.  Not 
the  Ehine ;  not  the  essays  nor  the 
conversations  of  his  Mends.  At  the- 
Palace  of  the  Luxemburg  there  is 
a  fine  picture,  called  Leg  illusions 
perdues.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
affecting  pictures  Dunsford  ever* 
saw.  !But  that  is  not  its  peculiar 
merit.  One  girl  in  the  picture  \^ 
the  image^  of  what  Alice  was. 

The  chief  thing  I  had  to  look  forward 
to  in  this  journey  we  are  making  was, 
that  we  might  return  by  way  of  Paris, 
and  that  I  might  see  that  pibture  again. 
You  must  contrive  that  we  do  return 
that  way.  EUesmere  will  do  anything 
to  please  you,  and  Milverton  is  always 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  where  he 
goes,  so  that  he  is  not  asked  to  see- 
works  of  art,  or  to  accompany  a  party 
of  sight-seers  to  a  cathedral.    We  will 
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go  and  Bee  this  picture  together  once; 
and  once  I  mast  see  it  alone. 

And  a  very  toachin£r  siglit  it 
would  be  to  one  who  knew  the 
story,  the  grey-haired  old  clergy- 
man looking,  for  a  long  while,  at 
that  young  face.  It  would  be  in- 
deed a  contrast,  the  aged  man,  and 
the  youthful  figure  in  the  picture. 
Dunsford  never  saw  Alice  again 
after  his  early  disappointment:  he 
never  saw  her  as  she  grew  matronly 
and  then  old ;  and  so,  though  now 
in  her  grave,  she  remained  in  his 
memory  the  same  young  thing  for 
ever.  The  years  which  had  made 
him  grow  old,  had  wrought  not  the 
slightest  change  upon  her.  And 
Alice,  old  and  dead,  was  the  same 
on  the  canvas  still. 

Dunsford's  purpose  in  telling  his 
love  stonr,  was  to  caution  Mildred 
against  iallin^  in  love  with  Milver- 
ton.  She  told  him  there  was  no 
danger.  Once,  she  frankly  said, 
she  had  long  struggled  with  her 
feelings,  not  only  from  natural 
pride,  but  for  the  sake  of  Blanche, 
who  loved  Milverton  better  and 
would  be  less  able  to  control  her 
love.  But  she  had  quite  got  over 
the  struggle ;  and  though  now  in- 
tensely sympathizing  with  her 
cousin,  she  felt  she  never  could  re- 
dolve  to  marry  him.  So  the  con- 
versation ended  satisfactorily ;  and 
then  a  short  sentence  shows  us  a 
scene,  beautiful,  vivid,  and  com- 
plete :— 

We  walked  home  silently  amidst  the 
mellow  orchards  glowing  ruddily  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  next  chapter  contains  an 
Essay  and  conversation  on  CritU 
cism :  but  its  commencement  shoves 
us  Dunsford  still  employed  in  the 
interests  of  his  friends.  He  tells 
Milverton  that  Blanche  is  js^rowing 
fond  of  him.  We  can  hardly  give 
Milverton  credit  for  sincerity  or 
judgment  in  being  'greatly  dis- 
tressed and  vexed.'  For  once,  he 
was  shanmiing.  All  middle-aged 
men  are  much  flattered  and  pleased 
with  the  admiration  of  young  girls. 
Milverton  declared  that  the  thing 
must  be  put  a  stop  to ;  that  '  the 
idea  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl 
throwing  her  ufections  away  upon 
a  faded  widower  like  hunself,  was 
absurd.'     However,  as   the   days 


went  on,  Milverton  began  to  be  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  Blanche ;  asked 
ber  omnion  about  things  quite  be- 
yond ner  comprehension ;  took  long 
walks  with  her,  and  assured  Duns- 
ford  privately  that  'Blanche  had 
a  great  deal  more  in  her  than  most 
people  supposed,  and  that  she  was 
becoming  an  excellent  compa- 
nion.' Who  does  not  recognise  the 
process  by  which  clever  men  per- 
suade themselves  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  doing  a  judicious  thing 
in  marrying  stupid  women? 

The  chapter  which  follows  that 
on  Criticism,  contains  a  conversa- 
tion on  Biography t  full  of  interest- 
ing suggestions  which  our  space 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  quote ; 
but  we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure 
of  extracting  the  tollowing  para- 
graphs. It  is  Milverton  who 
speaks : — 

During  Walter^s  last  holidays,  one 
morning  after  breakfast  he  took  a  walk 
with  me.  I  saw  something  was  on  the 
boy's  mind.  At  last  he  suddenly  asked 
me,  *  Do  sons  often  write  the  lives  of 
fathers?'— 'Often,'  I  replied,  *but  I 
do  not  think  they  are  the  best  kind  of 
biographers,  for  you  see,  Walter,  sons 
cannot  well  tell  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses of  their  fathers,  and  so  filial  bio- 
graphies are  often  rather  insipid  per- 
formances.'— *  I  don't  know  about  that,* 
he  said,  *  I  think  I  could  write  yours. 
I  have  made  it  already  into  chapters.* 
— *  Now  then,  my  boy,' I  said,  'begin 
it :  let  us  have  the  outline  at  least.' 
Walter  then  commenced  his  biography. 

*  The  first  chapter,'  he  said,  *  should 
be  you  and  I  and  Henry  walking 
amongst  the  trees  and  settling  which 
should  be  cut  down,  and  which  should  be 
transplanted.' — 'A  very  pretty  chapter,' 
I  said,  'and  a  great  deal  might  be 
made  of  it.' — 'The  second  chapter,'  he 
continued,  'should  be  your  going  to 
the  farm,  and  talking  to  the  pigs/ — 'Also 
a  very  good  chapter,  my  dear.' — *  The 
third  chapter,'  he  said,  after  a  little 
thought,  'should  be  your  friends.  I 
would  describe  them  all,  and  what  they 
could  do.'  There,  you  see,  EUesmere, 
you  would  oome  in  largely,  especially  as 
to  what  you  could  do.  '  An  excellent 
chapter,'  I  exclaimed,  and  then  of 
course  I  broke  out  into  some  paternal 
admonition  about  the  choice  of  friends, 
which  I  know  will  have  no  effect  what- 
ever, but  still  one  cannot  help  uttering 
these  paternal  admonitions. 

*Now  then,'  I  said,  'for  chapter 
four.'  Here  Walter  paused,  and  looked 
about  him  vaguely  for  a*  minute  or  two. 
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At  length  he  seemed  to  have  got  hold 
of  the  right  idea^  for  he  burst  out  with 
the  words,  '  My  going  back  to  school ;' 
and  that,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  the  end 
of  the  biography. 

Now,  was  there  ever  so  honest  a  bio- 
grapher? His  going  back  to  school  was 
the  '  be-all  and  end-all  here '  with  him, 
and  he  resolved  it  should  be  the  same 
with  his  hero,  and  with  everybody  con- 
cerned in  the  story. 

Then  see  what  a  pleasant  biographer 
the  boy  is !  He  does  not  drag  his  hero 
down  through  the  vale  of  life,  amidst 
declining  fortune,  breaking  health, 
dwindling  away  of  friends,  and  the 
usual  dr^iness  of  the  last  few  stages. 
Neither  does  the  biography  end  with 
the  death  of  his  hero  ;  and  by  the  way, 
it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  have  one's  chil- 
dren contemplating  one's  death,  even  for 
the  sake  of  writing  one's  life  ;  but  the 
biographer  brings  the  adventures  of  his 
hero  to  an  end  by  his  own  going  back 
to  school.  How  delightful  it  would  be 
if  niost  biog^phers  planned  their  works 
after  Walter's  fashion  :  just  gave  a  pic-, 
ture  of  their  hero  at  his  farm,  or  his  busi- 
ness ;  then  at  his  pleasure,  as  Walter 
brought  me  amongst  my  trees  ;  then,  to 
show  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  gave 
some  description  of  his  friends ;  and  con- 
cluded by  giving  an  account  of  their  own 
going  back  to  school — a  conduaion  that 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  for  many  of  them. 

When  we  begin  to  copy  a  paa- 
dage  from  this  work,  we  find  it  yery 
diificalt  to  stop.  Bat  the  thought- 
ful reader  will  not  need  to  hare  it 
pointed  out  to  him  how  much  sound 
wisdom  is  conveyed  in  that  playful 
form.  And  here  is  excellent  advice 
as  to  the  fashion  in  which  men  may 
hope  to  get  throu^  great  intel- 
lectual labour :  says  JSllesmere, 

I  can  tell  you  in  a  very  few  words 
how  all  work  is  done.  Gretting  up  early, 
eatitag  vigorously,  saying  'No'  to  in- 
truders resolutely,  doing  one  thing  at  a 
time,  thinking  over  difficulties  at  odd 
times,  i.e.,  when  stupid  people  are  talk- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  speak- 
ing at  the  Bar,  not  indulging  too  much 
in  affections  of  any  kind  which  waste 
the  time  and  eneigies,  carefully  changing 
the  current  of  your  tiioughts  before  you 
go  to  bed,  planning  the  work  of  the  day 
in  the  quarter  of  an  hour  before  you  get 
up,  playing  with  children  occasionally, 
and  avoiding  fools  as  much  as  possible : 
that  is  the  way  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
work. 

Milverton  remarks,  with  justice, 
that  some  practical  advices  as  to  the 
way  in  which  a  working  man  might 
succeed  in  avoiding  fools  were  very 


much  to  be  desired,  inasmuch  as 
that  brief  direction  contains  the 
whole  art  of  life;  and  suggests  with 
equal  justice  that  the  taking  of  a 
daily  bath  should  be  added  to 
Ellesmere's  catalo^e  of  appliances 
which  aid  in  workmg. 

We  cannot  hnger  upon  the  re- 
maining pages  which  treat  of  3io^ 
graphy,  nor  upon  two  interesting 
chapters  concerning  Proverbs,  It 
may  be  noticed,  nowerer,  that 
EUesmere  insists  that  the  best  pro* 
verb  in  the  world  is  the  famiUar 
English  one, '  Nobody  knows  where 
the  shoe  pinches  but  the  wearer ;'  • 
while  Milverton  tells  us  that  the 
Spanish  language  is  far  richer  in 
proverbs  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.  But  we  hasten  to  an  essay 
which  will  be  extremely  fresh  and 
interesting  to  all  readers.  We  have 
had  many  essays  by  Milverton :  here 
is  one  by  EUesmere.  He  had  an- 
nounced some  time  before  his  pur- 
pose of  writing  an  essay  on  2%eir& 
of  Se^'Advancement,  and  Mildred, 
whom  EUesmere  took  a  pleasure  in 
annoying  by  making  a  parade  of 
mean,  selfish,  and  cynical  views, 
disoemed  at  once  that  in  such  an 
essay  he  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  together  a  crowd  of 
these,  and  deebred  before  EUesmere 
began  to  write  it  that  it  would  be 
'a  nauseous  essay.'  The  essay  is 
finished  at  length.  The  Mends  are 
now  at  Salzburg;  and  on  a  very 
warm  day  they  assembled  in  a  se- 
questered spot  whence,  they  could 
see  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  ^yrolese 
Alps.  EUesmere  begins  by  depre- 
cating criticism  of  his  style,  de- 
claring that  anything  inaccurate  or 
UDgrammatical  is  put  in  on  purpose. 
Then  he  begins  to  read : 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  desirable  to  be 
bom  north  of  the  Tweed  (I  like  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  of  things) ;  and  if  that 
cannot  l^  managed,  you  must  at  least 
contrive  to  be  bom  in  a  moderately- 
sized  town — somewhere.  Tou  thus  get 
the  advantage  of  being  favoured  by  a 
small  community  without  losing  any 
individual  force.  If  I  had  been  hora  in 
Affpuddle— Milverton  in  Tolpuddle — 
and  Dunsford  in  ToUerporcorum  (there 
are  such  phices,  at  least  I  saw  them 
once  arranged  together  in.  a  petition, 
to  the  House  of  Gonmions),  the  men 
of  Affpuddle,  Tolpuddle,  and  ToUei^ 
porcoram  would  have  been  pro|id  of  us, 
would  have  been  true  to  us,  and  would 
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have  helped  to  pnsh  onr  fortunes.  I 
flee,  with  my  mind's  eye,  a  statue  of 
Dunsford  raised  in  ToUerporcorum. 
You  smile,  I  observe ;  but  it  is  the  smile 
of  ignorance,  for  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  not  to  be  born 
vaguely,  at  in  London,  or  in  some 
remote  country  house.  If  you  cannot, 
however,  be  bom  properly,  contrive  at 
least  to  be  connected  with  some  small 
aect  or  community,  who  may  consider 
jfour  renown  as  part  of  their  renown, 
«nd  be  always  ready  to  favour  and 
•defend  you. 

Aflier  this  promising  introduction 
£llesmere  goes  on  to  propound  views 
which  in  an  extraordinary  way 
combine  real  good  sense  and  sharp 
worldly  wisdom  with  a  parade  of  all 
«orts  of  mean  shifts  and  con- 
temptible tricks  whereby  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weakness,  folly, 
and  wickedness  of  human  nature. 
Very  characteristically  he  delights 
in  thinking  how  he  is  shocking  and 
disgusting  poor  Mildred :  of  course 
Dunsford  and  Milverton  understand 
him.  And  the  style  is  as  character- 
istic as  the  thought.  It  is  unques- 
tionably EUesmere  to  whose  essay 
we  are  listening;  Milverton  could 
not  and  would  not  have  produced 
auch  a  discourse.  We  remember  to 
have  read  in  a  review,  published 
several  years  since,  of  the  former 
eeries  oi  Friends  in  Council,  that  it 
was  judicious  in  the  author  of  that 
work,  though  introducing  several 
friends  as  talking  together,  to  re- 
present all  the  essays  as  written  by 
one  individual;  because,  although 
he  could  keep  up  the  individuality 
of  the  speakers  through  a  conversa- 
tion, it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
could  have  succeeded  in  doing  so 
through  essays  purporting  to  be 
written  by  each  of  them.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  author  ever 
eaw  the  challenge  thus  thrown  down 
to  him :  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
present  series  he  has  boldly  at- 
tempted the  thing,  and  thoroughly 
JBUcoeeded.  And  it  may  be  remarked 
that  not  one  of  Ellesmere*s  pro- 
XK)8ition8  can  be  regarded  as  mere 
vagaries — every  one  of  them  con- 
tains truth,  though  truth  put  care- 
fully in  the  most  disagreeable  and 
degrading  way.  Who  does  not 
know  how  great  an  element  of  buc- 
cess  it  is  to  belong  to  a  sect  or  class 
which  regard  your  reputation  as 
identified  with  their  own,  and  cry 


you  up  accordingly?  It  is  to  be 
admitted  that  there  is  the  pre- 
liminary difficulty  of  so  far  over- 
coming individual  envies  and  jea- 
lousies as  to  get  your  class  to  accept 
you  as  their  representative;  but 
once  that  end  is  accomplished  the 
thing  is  done.  As  to  being  bom 
north  of  the  Tweed,  a  Scotch  Lord 
Chancellor  and  a  Scotch  Bishop  of 
London  are  instructive  instances. 
And  however  much  Scotchmen  may 
abuse  one  another  at  home,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  all  Scotchmen 
feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  stand  up  for 
every  Scotchman  who  has  attained 
to  eminence  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  native  land.  Scotland  indeed, 
in  the  sense  in  which  EUesmere  uses 
the  phrase,  is  a  small  community; 
and  a  communitv  of  very  energetic, 
9elf-denying,  laborious,  and  deter- 
mined men,  with  very  many  feelings 
in  eommon  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon only  with  their  countrymen^ 
and  with  an  invincible  tendency  in 
all  times  of  trouble  to  remember  the 
old  crv  of  Sighlandmen  shoulder  to 
shoulder  !  Let  the  ambitious  reader 
muse  on  what  follows : 

Let  your  position  be  commonplace^ 
whatever  you  are  yourself.  If  you  are  a 
genius,  and  contrive  to  conceal  the  fact^ 
you  really  deserve  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
and  yon  will  do  so,  if  only  you  keep  on 
the  level  road.  Bemember  always  that 
the  world  is  a  place  where  second-rate 
people  mostly  succeed :  not  fools,  nor 
first-rate  people. 

Cynically  put,  no  doubt,  but  ad* 
mirably  true.  A  great  blockhead 
will  never  be  made  an  archbishop ; 
but  in  ordinary  times  a  great  genius 
stands  next  to  him  in  the  badness  of 
his  chance.  After  all,  good  sense 
and  sound  judraent  are  the  es- 
sentially needfm  things  in  all  but 
very  exceptional  situations  in  life— ■ 
and  for  these  commend  us  to  the 
safe,  steady-going,  commonplace 
man.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  stand  in 
doubt  and  fear  of  people  who  are 
wonderfully  clever.  What  an 
amount  of  stolid,  self-complacent, 
ignorant,  stupid,  conceited  respec- 
tability, is  wrapped  up  in  the  de- 
claration concerning  any  person, 
that  he  is  *  too  clever  "by  half!' 
How  plainly  it  teaches  that  the 
general  belief  is  that  too  ingenious 
machinery  will  break  down  in  prao- 
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tical  working,  and  that  most  men 
will  do  wrong  who  have  the  power 
to  do  it ! 

The  following  propositions  are 
true  in  very  large  commanities,  but 
they  will  not  hold  good  in  the 
country  or  in  little  towns : 

Kemember  always  that  what  is  real 
and  Bubstanttire  ultimately  has  its  way 
in  this  world. 

You  make  good  bricks  for  instance : 
it  is  in  vain  that  your  enemies  prove 
that  you  are  a  heretic  in  morals,  politics, 
and  religion ;  insinuate  that  you  beat 
your  wife ;  and  dweU  loudly  on  the  fact 
that  you  failed  in  making  picture-frames. 
In  so  far  as  you  are  a  good  brick- maker, 
you  have  all  the  power  thVit  depends  on 
good  brick-making ;  and  the  world  will 
mainly  look  to  your  positive  qualities  as 
a  brick-maker. 

After  having  gone  on  with  a 
number  of  maxims  of  a  very  base, 
selfish,  and  suspioious  nature,  to  the 
increasing  horror  of  the  girls  who 
are  listenmg,  Ellesmere  passes  from 
the  consideration  of  modes  of  action 
to  a  much  more  important  matter : 

Those  who  wish  for  self- advancement 
should  remember,  that  the  art  in  life  is 
not  so  much  to  do  a  thing  well,  as  to  get 
a  thing  that  has  been  moderately  well 
done  largely  talked  about.  Some  foolish 
people,  who  should  have  belonged  to 
another  planet,  give  all  their  minds  to 
doing  their  work  well.  This  is  an  entire 
mistake.  This  is  a  grievous  loss  of 
power.  Such  a  meUuxl  of  proceeding 
may  be  veiy  well  in  Jupiter,  Mars,  or 
Saturn,  but  is  totally  out  of  place  in 
this  puffing,  advertising,  bill-sticking 
part  of  creation.  To  rush  into  the  battle 
of  life  without  an  abundance  of  kettle- 
. drums  and. trumpets  is  a  weak  and  ill- 
advised  adventure,  however  well-armed 
and  well-accoutred  you  may  be.  As  I 
hate  vague  maxims,  I  will  at  once  lay 
down  the  proportions  in  which  force  of 
any  kind  should  be  used  in  this  world. 
Suppose  you  have  a  force  which  may  be 
represented  by  the  number  one  hundred : 
seventy- three  parts  at  least  of  that  force 
should  be  given  to  the  trumpet;  the 
remaining  twenty-seven  parts  may  not 
disadvautageously  be  spent  in  doing  the 
thing  which  is  to  be  trumpeted.  This 
is  a  rule  unlike  some  rules  in  grammar, 
which  are  entangled  and  controlled  by  a 
multitude  of  vexatious  exceptions ;  but 
it  applies  equally  to  the  conduct  of  all 
matters  upon  earth,  whether  social, 
moral,  artistic,  literary,  political,  or 
religious. 

Ellesmere  goes  on  to  sum  up  the 
personal  qualities  needful  to  suc- 


cess; and  having  sketched  out  the 
character  of  a  mean,  crafty,  sharp, 
energetic  rascal,  he  concludes  by 
saying  that  such  a  one 

will  not  fail  to  succeed  in  any  depart- 
ment  of  life — ^provided  always  he  keeps 
for  the  most  part  to  one  department, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  conquer  in  many 
directions  at  once.  I  only  hope  that, 
having  profited  by  this  wisdom  of  mine, 
he  wiU  give  me  a  share  of  the  spoil. 

Thus  the  essay  ends;  and  then 
the  discourse  thereon  begins— 

MiLVXBTON.  Well,  of  all  the  intole- 
rable wretches  and  blackguards 

I,  Mr.  Midhubst.  A  conceited  prig,  too ! 

BuNSFOBD.  A  wicked,  designing  vil- 
lain ! 

Ellsbuzee.  Any  more :  any  more  ? 
Pray  go  on,  gentlemen ;  and  have  you, 
ladies,  nothing  to  say  against  the  wise 
man  of  the  world  that  1  have  depicted  ? 

And  yet  the  upshot  of  the  con- 
versation was,  that  though  given  in 
a  highly  disagreeable  and  obtm<» 
sively  base  form,  there  was  much 
truth  in  what  Ellesmere  had  said. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  describe  a  good  man, 
but  only  a  successful  one.  And  it 
is  to  be  remembered  likewise  that 
prudence  verges  toward  baseness; 
and  that  the  difference  between  the 
suggestions  of  each  lies  very  much 
in  lae  fashion  in  which  these  sug- 
gestions are  put  and  enforced.  As 
to  the  use  of  the  trumpet,  how  many 
advertising  tailors  and  pill-makers 
could  testify  to  the  soundness  of 
Ellesmere*s  principle  P  And  beyond 
the  Atlantic  it  finos  special  favour. 
When  Bamum  exhibited  his  mer- 
maid, and  stuck  up  outside  his 
show-room  a  picture  of  three  beau- 
tiful mermaids,  of  human  size,  with 
flowing  hair,  basking  upon  a  summer 
sea,  while  inside  the  snow-room  he 
had  the  hideous  little  contorted 
figure  made  of  a  monkey  with  a 
fish's  tail  attached  to  it,  probably 
the  proportion  of  the  trumpet  to  the 
thing  trumpeted  was  even  greater 
than  seventy-three  to  twenty-seven. 
Dunsford  suggests,  for  the  comfort 
of  those  who  will  not  stoop  to  un- 
worthy means  for  obtsdning  success, 
the  beautiful  saying,  that  '  Heaven 
is  probably  a  place  for  those  who 
have  failea  on  earth.'  And  Elles- 
mere, adhering  to  his  expressed 
views,  declares— 

If  you  had  attended  to  them  earlier 
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in  life,  Dunsford  would  now  be  Mr. 
Bean ;  Milverton  would  be  the  Bight 
Honourable  Leonard  Milverton,  and 
the  leader  of  a  party ;  Mr.  Midhurst 
would  be  chief  cook  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon ;  the  bull- dog  would  have  been 
promoted  to  the  parlour ;  I,  but  no  man 
is  wise  for  himself,  should  have  been 
Lord  Chancellor;  Walter  would  be  at 
the  head  of  his  cbss  without  having  any 
more  knowledge  than  he  has  at  present ; 
and  as  for  you  two  girls,  one  would  be  a 
Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Queen,  and.  the 
other  would  have  married  the  richest 
man  in  the  county. 

We  liave  not  space  to  tell  Low 
Ellesmere  planned  to  get  Mr.  Mid- 
hurst to  write  an  essay  on  the 
Miseries  of  Human  Life;  nor  how 
at  Treves,  upon  a  lowering  day,  the 
party,  seated  in  the  ancient  amphi- 
theatre, heard  it  read;  nor  how 
fully,  eloquently,  and  not  unfairly, 
the  gloomy  man,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain solemn  enjoyment,  summed  up 
his  sad  catalogue  of  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to ;  nor  how  Milverton 
agreed  in  the  evening  to  speak  an 
answer  to  the  essay,  and  show  that 
life  was  not  so  miserable  after  all ; 
nor  how  Ellesmere,  eager  to  have  it 
answered  effectively,  determined 
that  Milverton  should  have  the  little 
accessories  in  his  favour,  the  red 
curtains  drawn,  a  blazing  woodfire, 
and  plenty  of  light ;  nor  how  before 
the  answer  began,  he  brought 
Milverton  a  glass  of  wine  to  cheer 
him;  nor  how  Milverton  endea- 
voured to  show  that  in  the  present 
system  misery  vm&  not  quite  pre- 
dominant, and  that  much  good  in 
many  ways  came  out  of  ill.  Then 
we  have  some  talk  about  Fleasant- 
ness ;  and  Dunsford  is  persuaded  to 
write  and  read  an  essay  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  he  read  one  morning, 
*  while  we  were  sitting-  in  the  bal- 
cony of  an  hotel,  in  one  of  the  small 
towns  that  overlook  the  Moselle, 
which  was  flowing  beneath  in  a 
reddish  turbid  stream.'-  In  the  con- 
versation which  follows  Milverton 
Bays, 

It  is  a  fault  certainly  to  which  writers 
are  liable,  that  of  exaggerating  the 
claims  of  their  subject. 

And  how  truljr  is  that  said !.  In- 
deed we  can  quite  imagine  a  verv 
earnest  man  feeling  afraid  to  think 
too  much  and  lon^  about  any  exist- 
ing evil,  for  fear  it  should  greaten 


on  his  view  into  a  thing  so  large  and 
pernicious,  that  he  should  be  con- 
strained to  give  all  his  life  to  the 
wrestling  with  that  one  thing;  and 
attach  to  it  an  im)>ortance  which 
would  make  his  neighbours  think 
him  a  monomaniac.  If  you  think 
long  and  deeply  upon  anv  subject, 
it  grows  in  magnitude  and  weight : 
if  you  think  of  it  too  long,  it  may 
grow  big  enough  to  exclude  the 
thought  of  all  things  beside.  If  it 
be  an  existing  and  prevalent  evil 
you  are  thinkmg  of,  you  may  come 
to  fancy  that  if  that  one  thing  could 
be  done  away,  it  would  be  well  with 
the  human  race, — all  evil  would  go 
with  it.  We  can  sympathize  deeply 
with  that  man  who  died  a  short 
while  since,  who  wrote  volume  after 
volume  to  prove  that  if  men  would 
only  leave  off  stooping,  and  learn  to 
hold  themselves  upright,  it  would 
be  the  grandest  blessing  that  ever 
came  to  humanity.  We  can  quite 
conceive  the  process  by  which  a  man 
might  come  to  think  so,  without  ad- 
mitting mania  as  a  cause.  We  con- 
fess, for  ourselves,  that  so  deeply 
do  we  feel  the  force  of  the  law 
Milverton  mentions,  there  are  cer- 
tain evils  of  which  we  are  afraid  to 
think  much,  for  fear  we  should  come 
to  be  able  to  think  of  nothing  else, 
and  of  nothing  more. 

Then  a  pleasant  chapter,  entitled 
Levers*  Quarrels,  tells  us  how  mat- 
ters are  progressing  with  the  two 
pairs.    Milverton  and  Blanche  are 

foing  on  most  satisfactorily;  but 
lUesmere  and  Mildred  are  wayward 
and  hard  to  keep  right.  Ellesmere 
sadly  disappointed  Mildred  by  the 
sordid  views  he  advanced  in  his 
essay,  and  kept  advancing  in  his 
talk ;  and  like  a  proud  and  shy  man 
of  middle  age  when  in  love,  he  was 
ever  watehing  for  distant  slight  in- 
dications of  how  his  suit  might  be 
received,  and  rendered  fractious  by 
the  uncertainty  of  Mildred's  con- 
duct and  bearing.  And  probably 
women  have  little  notion  by  what 
slight  and  hardly  thought-of  sayings 
and  doings  they  may  have  repressed 
the  declaration  and  the  offer  which 
might  perhaps'  have  made  them 
happy.  Day  by  day  Dunsford  was 
vexed  by  the  growing  estrangement 
between  two  persons  who  were  really 
much  attached;  and  this  unhappy 
stato  of  matters  might  have  ended 
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in  a  final  separation  but  far  the 
happy  incident  recorded  in  the 
chapter  called  Bowing  down  the 
Eiver  Moselle.  The  party  had 
rowed  down  the  river,  talking  aa 
usual  of  many  things : — 

It  was  just  at  this  pomt  of  the  con- 
-versation  that  we  pulled  in  nearer  to  the 
land,  as  Walter  had  made  signs  that  he 
wished  now  to  get  into  the  bmt.  It  was 
a  weedy  rudiy  part  of  the  river  that  we 
entered.  Fixer  saw  a  rat  or  some  other 
creature,  which  he  was  wild  to  get  at. 
EUesmere  excited  him  to  do  so,  and  the 
dog  sprang  out  of  the  boat.  In  a 
minute  or  two  Fixer  became  entangled 
in  the  weeds,  and  seemed  to  be  in  dan- 
ger of  sinking.  Ellesmere,  without 
thinking  what  he  was  about,  made  a 
hasty  effort  to  save  the  dog,  seized  hold 
of  him,  but  lost  his  own  balance  and 
fell  oat  of  the  boat.  In  another  moment 
Mildred  gave  me  the  end  of  her  shawl 
to  hold,  which  she  had  wound  round 
herself,  and  sprang  out  too.  The  sen- 
sible diplomatist  lost  no  time  in  throw- 
ing his  weighty  person  to  the  other  side 
of  the  boat.  The  two  boatmen  did  the 
same.  But  for  this  move,  the  boat 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  capsized, 
and  we  should  all  hkve  been  lost. 
Mildred  was  successful  in  clutching  hold 
of  Ellesmere;  and  Milverton  and  I 
managed  to  haul  them  close  to  the  boat 
and  to  pull  them  in.  Ellesmere  had 
not  relinquished  hold  of  Fixer.  AU  this 
happeued,  as  such  accidents  do,  in  alt 
most  less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe 
them.  And  now  came  another  dripping 
creature  splashing  into  the  boat ;  for 
Master  Walter,  who  can  swim  like  a 
duck,  had  plunged  in  directly  he  saw 
the  accident,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any 
assistance. 

Things  are  now  all  right;  and 
Ellesmere  next  day  announces  to 
his  friends  that  Mildred  and  he  are 
engaged.  Two  chapters,  on  Govern* 
ment  and  Despotism  respectively— 
the  latter,  perhaps  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  and  its  exhaustive 
treatment,  the  most  valuable  essay 
in  the  volumes —-give  us  the  last 
thoughts  of  the  Friends  abroad ; 
then  we  have  a  pleasant  picture  of 
them  all  in  Milverton's  farm-yard, 
under  a  great  sycamore,  discours* 
ing  cheerfully  of  country  cares. 
The  closing^  chapter  of  the  book  is 
on  The  Need  for  Tolerance.  It 
contains  a  host  of  thoughts  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  extract ;  but 
we  must  be  content  with  a  wise 
saying  of  Milverton's  :— 


.  For  a  man  who  has  been  rigidly  good 
to  be  supremely  tolerant,  would  require 
an  amount  of  insight  which  seems  to 
belong  only  to  the  greatest  genius. 

For  we  hardly  sympathize  with 
that  which  we  have  not  in  some 
measure  experienced ;  and  the  great 
thing,  afVer  all,  which  makes  ua 
tolerant  of  the  errors  of  other  men, 
is  the  feeling  that  under  like  cir<> 
cumstances  we  should  have  our* 
selves  erred  in  like  manner ;  or,  at 
all  events,  the  being  able  to  see  the 
error  in  such  a  light  as  to  feel  that 
there  is  that  within  ourselves  which 
enables  us  at  least  to  understand 
how  men  should  in  such  a  way  have 
erred«  The  sins  on  which  we  are 
most  severe  are  those  concerning 
which  our  feeling  is,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  how  any  man  coold  pos- 
sibly have  done  them.  And  pro- 
bably such  would  be  the  feeling  of* 
a  rigidly  good  man  concerning  every 
sin. 

So  we  part,  for  the  present,  from 
our  Friends,  not  without  the  hope 
of  again  meeting  them.  We  have 
been  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
living  men ;  and,  in  parting,  we  feel 
the  regret  that  we  should  feel  in 
quitting  a  kind  friend's  house  after 
a  pleasant  visit,  not,  nerhaps,  to  be 
renewed  for  many  a  day.  And  this 
is  a  changing  world.  We  have 
been  breauiing  the  old  atmosphere, 
and  listening  to  the  old  voices  talk- 
ing in  the  old  way.  We  have  had 
new  thought  an^  ^ew  truth,  but 
presented  in  the  fashion  we  have 
Known  and  enjoyed  for  years. 
Happily  we  can  repeat  our  visit 
as  oicen  as  we  please,  without  the 
fear  of  worrying  or  wearying ;  for 
we  may  open  the  book  at  will.  And 
we  shall  nope  for  new  visits  like- 
wise. Milverton  will  be  as  earnest 
and  more  hopeful,  Ellesmere  will 
retain  all  that  is  good,  and  that 
which  is  provoking  will  now  be 
softened  down,  JS^o  doubt  by  thia 
time  they  are  married.  Where  have 
they  goneP  The  continent  is  un- 
settled, and  they  have  often  already 
been  there.  Perhaps  they  hav^ 
gone  to  Scotland  P  iNo  doubt  they 
have.  And  perhaps  before  the  leaves 
are  sere  we  may  find  them  out 
among  the  sea  lochs  of  the  beautiful 
Frith  of  Clyde,  or  under  fhe  shadow 
of  Ben  I^evis. 

A.  Z.  H.  B. 
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MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING  * 


TtTR.  CHAELES  KEAN  has 
i.'JL  been  a  very  successful  man. 
Thrown  suddenly  upon  the  world 
without  a  diilling,  and  with  a  name 
which  was  quite  as  likely  to  injure 
as  to  advance  Hm  in  his  profession, 
he  quickly  earned  an  independent 
name  and'fortune  for  himself.  Not 
less  happy  in  love,  he  secured  a 
wife  in  whom,  according  to  Mr. 
Cole,  are  concentrated  every  grace 
and  attraction  which  can  endear 
a  woman  to  her  husband.  He  is  the 
admired  of  thousands  as  the  greatest 
tragedian  of  the  day.  The  news- 
papers— noble  triumph ! — ^are  at  his 
feet — at  least,  according  to  the  same 
infallible  authority,  'the  high  and 
independent  portion  of  the  press' 
is  so.  He  has  enjoyed  for  a  rea- 
sonable term  of  years  the  unlimited 
despotism  of  managership,  without 
pa^g  in  ruin  the  penalty  at  which 
this  luxury  is  usually  purchased. 
He  has  been  praised  and  flattered 
and  petted  as  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
few  men  to  be,  and  he  obviously 
enjoys  praise,  flattery,  imd  petting 
iritb  a  zest  even  beyond  that  of 
ordinary  human  frailty.  When  his 
admirers  wish  to  entertain  Mm,  the 
steam  of  adulation  is  not  served  up 
at  a  dinner — dinner  is  a  vile  phrase 
— but  at  a  ])ublic  'banquet,*  and 
peers  and  cabinet  ministers  contend 
for  the  honour  of  assisting  as  the 
ministering  priests.  'The  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  educated  at  Eton,' 
who  project  the  feast,  exclusive  as 
in  ordinary  circumstances  they  cer- 
tainly would  be,  w'aive  their  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  their  brother 
Etonian,  and  graciously  'consider- 
ing that  the  right  of  acknowledging 
Mr.  Xean's  services  belongs  to  the 
nation  at  large,'  are  content  to  share 
an  indifferent  dinner  and  cruel 
wine  with  some  five  hundred  infe- 
rior worshippers  of  the  histrionic 
idol.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  testimonial 
worthy  of  genius  so  distinguished 
still  awaits  him.  To  precipitate  this 
would  be  unworthy  ofithe  far-sighted 
policy  by  which  Mr.  Kean's  merits 
have  for  many  years  been  so  skil- 


fully kept  before  the  public.  When 
a  man  nas  been  '  banqueted/  he  is 
very  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and,  like 
Cremome  afler  the  fireworks  have 
been  let  off,  to  settle  into  darkness 
and  indifference.  Therefore  is  the 
subscription  list  for  the  'Kean 
Testimonial '  to  be  kept  open  imtil 
the  ist  of  May,  i860 ;  and  pleasing 
as  it  is  to  be  assured  by  Mr.  Cole 
of  the  fact  that  the  amount  already 
exceeds  £1000,  it  is  doubly  gratify- 
ing to  learn  from  that  acute  propbet 
that '  this  sum  will  in  all  probability 
be  doubled  before  the  above-named 
date.'  Testimonials  are  sometimes 
good  investments ;  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy. 

Such  triumphs  as  these  might  be 
enough,  one  would  think,  even  for 
a  great  actor.  Most  great  actors 
have  been  happy  with  much  lessl 
They  have  taken  their  well-won 
honours  humbly  and  gracefully,  and 
shuffled  off  this  mortol  coil,  leaving 
their  name  and  fame  to  the  grateful 
remembrances  of  the  public,  or  the 
recording  pen  of  some  neutral 
admirer.  To  proclaim  their  own 
genius  and  virtues  in  the  market- 
place, however  matchless  these 
might  in  their  own  estimation  have 
been,  has  not  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered quite  the  right  thing  for 
actors  to  do,  any  more  than  for 
other  people.  Mr.  Charles  Sean 
thinks  otherwise.  The  public  must 
not  only  admire  him  in  their  own 
way,  they  must  also  be  taught  how 
and  whyix>  admire  him  in  his.  They 
must  learn  from  himself  how 
supreme  be  is  in  all  the  phases  of 
his  art ;  how  he  has  triumphed  over 
cabal  and  prejudice  and  opposition ; 
how  Garrick,  and  Semole,  and 
Young,  and  Edmund  Xean,  and 
Macready,  all  very  good  in  their 
degree  and  for  their  time,  must 
kick  the  beam  when  weighed  against 
himself.  By  himself  also  must  they 
be  told  bow  dutiful  a  son,  how  aa- 
mirable  a  husband,  bow  priceless  a 
friend,  how  bountiful  a  benefactor, 
the  great  'restorer  of  Shakspeare' 


«  The  Life  and  Theatrical  T%me$  of  Charles  Kean,  F.S»A,;  induding  a 
Summary  of  the  Englieh  Stage  for  the  last  Fifty  Tears,  and  a  detailed  Account  of 
the  MoflMgement  of  the  Princesses  Theatre  from  1850  fo  1859.  By  John  Willjiam 
€!ole.    Two  Volumea.    London :  Bentley.     1859. 
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can  be  amid  all  tl^e  oyerwhelming 
toils  of  his  artistic  career.  Mr. 
Kean's  repatation  is  not  to  be  left 
for  a  surviving  generation  to  settle. 
That  might  be  dangerous;  so  he 
prudently  determines  to  be  cano- 
nized in  nis  own  time,  and  even  to 
deliver  his  own  eulogium  at  the 
ceremony.  Not  content  with  sup- 
plying the  miracles  (of  genius),  he 
pronounces,  by  anticipation,  the 
verdict  of  posterity  upon  them, 
provides  the  incense,  and  arranges 
the  hymns.  His  hunger  for  ap- 
plause transports  him  '  beyond  the 
Ignorant  present,'  and  having  no 
misgivings  himself  of  his  right  to 
an  mimortality  of  fame,  he  '  sees 
the  future  in  the  instant,'  and 
tastes  the  luxury  of  the  panegyrics 
which,  if  a  future  age  does  not,  it 
at  least  ought  to  pronounce  over  his 
tomb. 

The  Life  and  Tlieatrical  Times 
of  Charles  Xean,  F,S,A.,  professes 
to  be  written  by  Mr.  John  William 
Cole,  but  no  one  can  proceed  far 
into  the  two  dreary  volumes  without 
seeing  that  Mr.  Charles  Xean  him- 
self is  the  real  author.  Mr.  Cole, 
a  gentleman,  we  believe,  who  under 
a  different  name  was  well  known  as 
an  actor  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  who  was  for  many  years  the 
manager  of  the  Dubun  Theatre, 
states  in  his  preface  that  he  has 
enjoyed  'years  of  uninterrupted 
private  friendship  and  professional 
association  of  the  most  intimate 
nature  with  the  leading  personage 
of  the  work.'  In  another  place  he  as- 
sures us  that '  in  speaking  freely  of 
Mr.  Xean's  thoughts  and  opinions, 
he  begs  to  have  it  understood  expli- 
citly that  he  was,  and  had  been  for 
many  years,  in  daily",  he  may  say  in 
hourly  communication  with  him.  He 
knew  every  turn  of  his  mind,  and 
reflected  the  impression  of  his  feelings 
almost  as  faithfully  as  lie  retained 
them  himself  Orestes  and  Py lades, 
Damon  and  Pythias,  and  the  otlier 
model  friends  of  antiquity,  could 
boast  no  sudi  unity  of  spirit.  A 
perfect  parallel  to  this  mingling  of 
souls  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
raptures  of  lovers : — 

Eines  ist  im  andem  nv/r  hewusst  / 

Mr.  Charles  £ean  may  not  know 
himself.  What  wise  man  does? 
But  this  is  of  no  moment,  for  the 


faithful  .Co}e  knows  every  turn  of 
his  minid,  and  with  mirror-like 
fidelity  reflects  all  the  transitory 
glories  of  his  great  but  otherwise 
imperfect  nature.  With  generous 
devotion,  moreover,  he  resits  his 
own  will  to  the  master  spirit,  he 
writes  his  very  panegyncs  upon 
sufferance,  and  even  while  panting 
to  complete  a  yindication  of  his 
friend  at  a  critical  point  by  pub- 
lishing some  private  correspondence, 
he  is  compelled  to  forego  nis  inten- 
tions because,  as  he  informs  us  with 
admirable  candour,  '  Mr.  Kean  has 
declined  admitting  its  introduction 
into  these  Volumes !'  Mr.  Cole,  it 
is  plain,  may  have  held  the  pen, 
and  possibly  may  have  been  allowed 
to  wield  it  freely  in  stringing  to- 
gether the  gossip  of  dramatic  bio- 
graphies and  of  green-rooms  of  a 
bygone  i^e,  which  occupies  about  a 
third  of  these  volumes.  But  where- 
ever  the  '  leading  personage  of  the 
work'  was  in  question,  the  lieu* 
tenant  has  been  merely  the  medium 
of  letting  the  world  know  what  his 
commanaing  officer  wished  it  to  be 
told  and  to  believe  about  himself. 
Mr.  Cole  in  his  preface  condemns 
autobiography,  because,  as  he  says, 
'  human  weakness  interferes  with  a 
true  delineation.'  A  stranger,  or  an 
enemy,  he  continues,  cannot  be 
looked  to  for  a  faithful  portrait. 
'  An  honest  friend  is  most  to  be  de- 
pended on,'  that  honest  friend,  in 
the  present  case,  is  of  course  Mr. 
John  William  Cole ;  but  in  assum- 
ing this  character  for  himself  this 
gentleman  forgets,  that  in  addition 
to  the  motives,  which  sometimes 
mar  the  delineations  of  even  the 
most  *  honest  friend,'  a  great  dis- 
turbing agent  exists  in  ms  case  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  for  many  years 
been,  and  still  is,  a  salaried  official 
of  Mr.  Charles  Xean !  Mr.  Xean 
may  not  be  exacting,  and  Mr. 
,  Cole  may  not  be  servue ;  but  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  think  inde- 
pendently or  to  speak  frankly  in 
such  a  position.  Power  on  the  one 
side,  and  adulation  on  the  other, 
will  always  be  suspicious.  The 
praise  of  an  equal  or  an  adversary 
may  have  some  value.  Tlie  fdsome 
homage  of  a  stipendiary  is  worse 
than  worthless,  and  provokes  con- 
tempt alike  for  him  who  gives  and 
him  who  stoops,  to  accept  it.    Para- 
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sites  and  flatterers  have  ih  all  ages 
ealled  themselves  '  honest  frienas ;' 
but  the  phrase  can  yamish  their 
degradation  only  to  themselves. 

If  Mr.  Cole  were  merely  an 
^  honest  friend '  of  Mr.  Eean,  why, 
it  may  well  be  asked,  was  this  book 
«ver  writtep  ?  What  was  the  story 
to  be  toldP  What  the  outcry  for 
it  P  Who  wanted  to  be  famished 
with  a  chronicle  of  Mr.  Xean's 
engagements,  of  the  newspapers 
wmch  have  written  him  np,  of  the 
good-natured  notes  of  admiring 
friends,  of  the  sums  his  engage- 
ments netted,  of  his  expenditure  on 
his  revivals,  of  his  losses  by  one  and 
gains  by  anotlier,  of  his  donations 
to  charities,  of  his  domestic  virtues, 
of  the  outrageous  pufls,  all  stamped 
with  a  most  suspicious  family  hke- 
ness,  with  which  his  reputation  has 
of  late  years  been  bolstered  up  in 
the  journals  P  And  yet,  in  so  far  as 
Mr.  Kean  is  concerned,  these 
volumes  are  barren  of  every  other 
theme.  If  Mr.  Kean  be  vain 
enough  to  think  that  such  matters 
are  of  the  slightest  interest  to  man- 
kind, an  *  honest  friend  '  would  have 
done  his  uttermost  to  undeceive 
him.  But  Mr.  Cole's  mind  has 
apparently  become  so  identified 
with  Mr.  Xean's  that  it  is  now 
merely  its  echo.  The  absorption  of 
the  lesser  spirit  by  the  greater  is 
complete.  Messrs.  Elean  and  Cole 
are  mental  Siamese  Twins.  The 
one  does  the  thinking  and  feeling, 
the  other  the  writmg.  Mr.  Elean 
pulls  the  strings,  the  puppet  Cole 
obeys  their  every  jerk,  andpitifid 
beyond  belief  is  the  exhioition 
which  ensues.  Such  a  display  of 
preposterous  egotism  and  vanity  has 
fortunately  hitherto  been  reserved 
for  the  privacy  of  the  social  circle 
or  family  hearth. 

In  the  days  when  Mr.  Dickens 
was  content  to  gladden  and  enlarge 
his  readers'  hearts  by  genial  humour, 
when  as  yet  he  had  no  thought  of 
-setting  up  for  a  great  moral  teacher, 


yet  was  one  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  he  penned  the  admirable 
sketch  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies, 
his  family,  and  company.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  Infant  Phenome- 
non, Mr.  LenviUe,  the  leading  tra- 
gedian, Mr.  Folair,  the  pantomimist. 
Miss  Snevellici,  Miss  Ledrook,  and 
though  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies  himself,  and  the  gifted 
being  who  shared  his  fortunes  and 
his  bed?  We  used  to  think  and 
hope  that  the  infinitely  little  vani- 
ties, the  absurd  jealousies,  the  small 
dodges  of  that  most  amusing  dra- 
matic circle  were  over-coloured. 
We  have  read  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Charles  Kean,  F.8,A,,  and  can 
think  so  no  longer.  There  we  have 
all  the  characteristics  on  which  Mr. 
Dickens  based  his  sketch ;  but  un- 
happily with  the  humour  left  out, 
which  reconciled  us  to  all  that  was 
petty  and  contemptible  in  those 
distmguished  mempers  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Circuit.  Mr.  Kean  is  simply 
Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  in  a  larger 
arena,  and  Mr.  Cole  the  faithful 
Grudden,  who  lived  only  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Crummies  race. 
The  eye  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Crum- 
mies thought,  was  always  upon  him. 
So  manifestly  thinks  Mr.  iCean.  If 
Crummies  managed  to  secure  a  pufi* 
in  a  newspaper,  ne  thought  it  fame. 
So  does  Mr.  Elean.  When  we  read 
in  Mr.  Cole's  volumes  the  news- 
paper notices  of  Mr.  Sean's  acting 
some  twenty  years  back,  full  of  the 
fervid  incoherence  which  is  apt  to 
distinguish  such  litiBrary  efforts,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  volume  which 
was  left  with  such  studied  careless- 
ness for  Nicholas  Nickleby's  perusal 
on  his  visit  to  the  fair  Snevellici's 
lodgings. 

The  most  iDteresting  object  of  all 
was  perhaps  the  open  scrap-book,  pasted 
into  which  were  various  critical  notices 
of  Miss  Snevellici's  acting,  extracted 
from  different  provincial  journals,  toge- 
ther with  one  poetic  address  in  her 
honour,  commencing^ 


Say,  Ood  of  Love,  and  tell  me  in  .what  dearth 
Tmrice-gifted  Snevellici  came  on  earth, 
To  thrill  UB  wjth  her  smile,  her  tear,  her  eye, 
8aj,  God  of  Love,  and  teU.  me  quickly,  why. 


Besides  this  effusion  there  were  innu- 
merable complimentary  allusions,  also 
extracted  from  newspapers,  such  as 
•We  observe  from  an  advertisement  in 
another  part  of  our  paper  to-day,  that 
VOL.  LX.  NO.  CCCLVII. 


the  charming  and  highly-talented  Miss 
Snevellici  takes  her  l^nefit  on  Wednes- 
day, for  which  occasion  she  has  put 
forth  a  bill  of  fare  that  might  kindle 
exhilaration  in  the  breast  of  a  misan- 
A  A 
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tlirope.  In  the,  confidence  that  our 
fellow-townsmen  have  not  lost  that  high 
appreciation  of  public  ability  and  private 
worth  for  *which  they  have  long  been 
80  pre-eminently  distinguished,  we  pre- 
dict that  this  charming  actress  wiU  be 
greeted  with  a  bumper.' 

Of  precisely  the  same  character, 
and  of  just  as  much  value  and  in- 
terest, are  the  notices  hoarded  up  by 
Mr.  Xean  for  reproduction  throogn 
3tfr.  Cole's  volumes.  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies  was  not  above  a  similar 
weakness.  He  was  a  clever  diplo- 
matist. Somehow  or  other  the 
press  were  always  warm  in  his 
t>raise,  and  singularlycognisant  of 
nis  private  merits.  When  Nicholas 
KicKleby,  at  their  final  meeting, 
asks  him  where  he  was  going,  a 
simple  answer  to  the  question 
woiild  have  been  unworthy  of  the 
public  favourite. 

'Haven't  you  seen  it  in  the  papers?' 
said  Crummies  with  some  dignity. 

'  No, '  repUed  N  icholas. 

'  I  wonder  at  that>*  said  the  manager. 
'It  was  among  the  varieties.  I  had  the 
paragraph  here  somewhere — ^but  I  don't 
kuow— oh  yes,  here  it  is.* 

*'The  talented  Vincent  Crummies, 
long  favourably  known  to  fame  as  a 
country  manager  and  actor  of  no  ordi- 
nary pretensions,  is  about  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  on  a  histrionic  expedition .  We 
know  no  man  superior  to  Crummies  in 
his  particular  line  of  character,  or  one 
who,  whether  as  a  public  or  private  in- 
dividual, could  carry  with  him  the  best 
wishes  of  a  larger  circle  of  friends. 
Crummies  is  certain  to  succeed." 

A  third  of  Mr.  Cole's  book  might 
be  condensed  into  the  two  last  sen- 
tences. 

'Here's  another  bit,'  said  Mr. 
Crunmiles,  handing  over  a  still  smaller 
scrap.  'This  is  from  the  notices  to 
correspondents,  this  one.* 

Nicholas  read  it  aloud. 

"  Philo-Drainaticus. — Grummlcis,  the 
country  manager  and  actor,  cannot  be 
more  than  forty-three  or  forty-four 
years  of  age.  Crummies  is  not  a 
Prussian,  having  bcMi  bom  at  Chelsea." 

'  Humph !'  said  Nid&olas,  '  that's  an 
odd  paragraph.' 

*  Very !'  returned  Crummies,  scratch- 
ing the  side  of  his  nose,  and  looking  at 
Nicholas,  with  an  assumption  of  great 
unconcern.  */  can't  think  who  piUs 
ikoae  things  in.    I  didn't/* 

Many  paragraphs  just  as  odd  does 
Mr.  Cole  reproduce.  How  they 
«Ter  happened   to  appear  we  are 


quite  as  much  at  a  loss  to  conjectnie 
as  Nicholas  Nickleby  was  in  th^ 
instance  in  question — and  no  more. 
To  secure  the  press  has  obviously- 
been  one  great  aim  of  Mr.  Keau 
throughout  his  career.  What  hi» 
or  Mr.  Cole's  private  opinion  of  that 
mysterious  body  may  be,,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  determine.  At  one  time  it 
is  ignorant,  incapable,  mercenary- 
Then  ijj  is  blind  to  Mr.  Kean'« 
merits.  At  another  time  it  is  en- 
lightened and  independent.  Thep 
its  eyes  have  been  opened  to  his 
genius.  It  is  the  instrument  of  a 
cabal  in  the  one  case ;  th^  uncon- 
trollable voice  of  public  admiration 
in  the  other.  Never,  ajpparently,  did 
the  peace  of  mind  of  any  man  so 
hang  upon  what  might  be  said  of 
him  by  the  fourth  estate.  It  was 
his  first  thought  after  making  hia 
dibut  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  ist 
October,  1837. 

On  the  following  morning  he  rushed 
wiih  feverish  an:riety  to  the  papers,  and, 
without  paumng,  read  them  •  to  his. 
mother.  His  fate  and  hers  *  depended 
^n  the  dictum  of  the  all-powerful  press!' 
It  was  unanimous  in  condemnation. 
Not  simple  disapproval  or  qualified 
censure,  but  sentence  of  utter  incapacity 
— stem,  bitter,  crushing,  and  conclusive. 
There  was  no  modifi^  phrafte,  no  ex- 
ceptional encouragement,  no  admiration 
of  undeveloped  faculties,  no  allowance 
for  youth  and  inexperience.  The  crude 
efforts  of  a  schoolboy  were  dealt  with  as 
the  matured  study  of  a  practised  num. 

Mr.  Cole  of  course  thinks  the 
press  acted  very  improperly,  while 
m  the  same  breath  he  urges  the  im- 
portance of  its  acting  on  all  occa.- 
sions  with  strict  impartiality.  Even 
he  does  not,  however,  venture  to 
say  that  Mr.  Kean  was  not  then  a 
very  bad  actor;  and  if  so,  what 
could  the  press  honestly  do  but 
warn  him  off  the  metropolitan 
boards?  It  would  be  well  for  actors 
and  playgoers  if  these  gentlemen 
exercised  their  functions  as  in- 
spectors of  dramatic  nuisances  as 
sternly  in  our  own  days  as  they  did 
twenty  years  ago.  In  Mr.  ETean's 
case,  they  did  him  inestimable  ser- 
vice by  telling  him  he  had  every* 
thing  to  learn,  and  sendii^  him  to> 
the  provinces  to  learn  it.  But  even 
at  this  early  stage,  Mr.  Kean  seems 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  not 
that  he  was  unfit  for  the  place  of  ^ 
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leading  metropolitan  actor,  but  that 
a  cab^  was  on  foot  to  hinder  bis 
auooesR.  This  is  darkly  intimated 
through  the  early  pages  of  the  book^ 
in  such  phrases  as  *  causes  were  in 
oi>eration  which  time  and  absence 
might  remove;'  'as  often  as  he 
mwde  a  step  in  advance,  some  op- 
posing influence  dragged  him  back 
a^ain.'  Just  so  the  yivacious  Folair 
hmted  to  Nicholas  Nicklebj  that 
the  Infant  Phenomenon  'ought  to 
be  in  one  of  ike  large  houses  in 
Londim ;  and  I  tell  you  more,  with- 
out mincing  the  matter,  l^at  if  it 
wmn't for  etwy  andjeahmsy  in  some 
quarter  iksA  you  know  of,  she 
would  be/ 

In  the  provinces  this  dark  eabal 
oould  not  undermine  the  young 
actor's  fame.  DubUn  and  £din- 
burgfa,  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  ^e  metropolis,  divined  the 
future  Garrick.  The  press  th»6 
was  more  tractable ;  And  when  Mr. 
Sjean  re-appeared  in  London  in 
January,  1838,  after  an  interval  of 
«ome  years,  his  senown  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  he  was  able  to  fulfil 
liie  threat  with  whteh  five  years  be- 
fore  he  had  awed  Mr.  Bunn's  trea- 
surer— '  I  will  nerer  again  set  my 
foot  on  a  London  stage  until  I  can 
command  my  own  terms  of  £50 
a  night,' — 

l^me  rolled  on  (writes  the  triumphant 
Cole),  and  at  the  expiration  of  five  years 
cmly,  during  which  he  had  received 
X20,ooo  by  acting  in  the  ooimtry,  he 
drove  to  the  stage-door  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre  in  his  own  earriage  (imposing 
incident !)  with  a  signed  engagement  at 
£50  a  Aight  in  his  pocket,  and  which 
engagement,  for  upwards  of  forty  nights, 
was  paid  to  him  hy  the  very  man  who 
had  predicted  its  impossibility. 

By  this  time,  too,  the  press  had 
learned  to  appreciate  his  genius. 
The  Times,  Jpost,  and  Ghhe  are 
quoted  at  full  length  by  Mr.  Cole 
in  proof  <Kf  the  fact.  Some  suspicion 
attaches  to  the  eulogies  of  the 
Iknes'  oritie  from  the  awkward  in- 
sertion of  a  private  letter  from  that 
fventleman  a  few  pages  farther  on, 
from  which  it  is  very  dear  that 
critic  and  actor  were  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship.  No  matter, 
however,  how  the  praise  was  ob- 
tained—the yroung  actor's  aspira- 
tions were  satisfied.  Listen  to  the 
ecstatic  Cole  :^ 


Had  he  been  endowed  with  the  united 
ambition  of  Alexander,  Cesar,  and  Na^ 
poleon,  his  loftiest  aspiratioxis  must 
have  been  more  than  realized  by  the 
result  of  the  8th  of  January,  1838.  Far 
different  were  the  feelings  of  his  mother 
and  himself  when,  on  the  morning  fol' 
lowing,  their  break&st  table  was  strowed 
with  the  encomiums  of  the  leading 
journals,  from  that  deep  mortification 
with  wldch  they  had  been  overwhelmed 
ten  years  before  from  the  same  source 
which  now  conferred  their  happiness. 

But  alas,  alas!  for  the  stability 
of  such  happiness.  There  is  no  art 
to  secure  the  constancy  of  either 
audiences  or  critics.  Mr,  Kean  left 
London  for  a  brief  professional  tour, 
returning  in  June  to  play  a  second 
«igagement.  The  fire  of  his  lenowa 
had  paled  in  the  interval : — 

A  change  had  suddenly  'come  o'er 
the  spirit'  of  the  press ;  more  than  fme 
of  the  most  inJluenHal  jowmals  asewmed 
an  altered  tone,  and  condemned  the 
identical  *  points*  which  they  had  a  shorf 
time  before  so  warmly  praised.  It  was- 
impossible  that  a  few  weeks  of  absence 
could  have  produced  any  variation  in 
the  actor's  style,  or  the  measwe  of  has 
pretensions. 

The  simplicity  of  this  is  charming. 
It  never  occurs  to  Mr.  Cole  that 
both  the  public  and  the  critics  may 
have  found  out  theh*  mistake.  It  la 
only  in  the  domain  of  the  theatre 
that  there  are  no  false  idols,  wor- 
shipped insanely  for  a  time,  and 
suddenly  thrown  from  their  pride 
of  place !  Or  if  such  a  phenomenon 
is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
stage,  in  the  case  of  such  transcen- 
dant  genius  as  Mr.  Sean's  an  ex- 
planation so  simple  would  of  course 
be  absurd.  A  cabal  of  dramatic 
Carbonari  was  at  woric.  Nothing 
less  than  this  could  account  for  the 
change : — 

A  hostile  diqtte  was  forming;  but 
how,  wherefore,  or  by  whom  suggested, 
fostered,  and  matured,  it  would  be  fruit- 
less now  to  inquire.  These  hidden 
enemies,  whoever  they  might  be,  had 
ihe  merit  of  keeping  counsel  with  the 
secrecy  of  a  fraemasons'  lodge,  and 
evinced  a  pertinacity  of  purpose  which 
perpetual  defeat  during  a  long  series  of 
years  seems  only  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  sharpening  into  augmented  virulence. 

Unhappy  Mr.  Kean !  This  mystic 
band  of  veiled  adversaries  appears 
to  have  been  the  bane  of  his  exist- 
ence. Garrick,  £emble^  the  elder 
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Kean,  were  unable  to  command  the 
sufirage  of  universal  applause.  It 
was  not  given  to  everybody  to  ap- 
preciate flieir  genius.  It  is  not  re- 
corded, however,  of  these  stars  of  a 
later  time,  that  they  attributed  to 
an  organized  conspiracy  this  back- 
wardness to  acknowledge  their 
powers.  People  didn't  like  their 
acting,  and  they  said  so.  But  that 
any  sane  and  unprejudiced  man 
should  not  like  Mr.  Charles  Kean's 
acting  is  a  heresy  so  monstrous,  that 
neither  he  nor  nis  biographer  can 
admit  its  possibility.  So  when,  in 
Jime>  1840,  Mr.  Kean  appeared  at 
the  JEaymarket,  although,  as  Mr. 
Cole  tells  us. 

On  the  first  night  the  applause  was 
enthusiastic  and  unanimous ;  on  the  se- 
cond, a  few  expressions  of  disapproba- 
tion were  heard,  which  were  ever  after 
continued  by  the  exceptioua  (?)  minority 
who  thought  proper  to  indulge  in  them. 
That  this  was  a  systematic  opposition 
became  so  evident  that  the  most  strenwous 
^orta  were  used  to  detect  the  parties  who 
80  obviously  placed  themselves  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  general  voice  of  the 
public.  But  these  efforts  led  to  no 
result  beyond  the  actual  conviction  that 
a  planned  conspiracy  was  in  existence, 
the  authors  and  agents  of  which  con- 
ducted their  proceedings  with  an  im- 
penetrable mystery,  not  even  surpassed 
by  the  Vchmegericht  of  the  middle  ages, 
or  the  more  recent  Tugen-bund  (Mr. 
Cole's  German  is  peculiar)  of  modem 
Germany.  They  enjoyed  their  malice 
and  escaped  exposure,  but  this  was  all 
the  advantage  they  gained. 

How  the  'exceptions  minority' 
who  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
Mr.  Eean's  genius,  must  stare  to 
find  that  they  were  objects  of  such 
anxious  surveillance  as  secret  con- 
spirators against  his  success.  They 
little  dreamed,  as  they  left  the  Hay- 
market,  mourning- that  they  had  lost 
«  night,  that  the  eye  of  the  detec- 
tive was  upon  them.  The  critiques 
of  the  journals  at  this  period  being 
adverse,  were  of  course  *  transpa- 
rently dictated  by  a  biassed  ais- 
position,'  to  adopt  Mr.  Cole's  some- 
what eccentric  lan^age ;  but  Mr. 
Xean  found  solace  m  the  praises  of 
*an  Edinburgh  paper  of  Monday, 
the  6th  of  July,  entitled  Charles 
Kean  and  his  Loudon  Critics,'  re- 
produced by  Mr.  Cole  for  our  edifi- 
cation, in  which  'the  criticism  of 
the  London  press,  as  a  whole,  and 


in  the  light  of  a  guide  to  judgment,' 
is  summarily  disposed  of  as  '  un<* 
worthy  of  perusal.'  If  any  admirer 
of  Mr.  £!ean  were  to  suggest,  as 
he  very  well  might,  that  this  article 
was  a  very  odd  utterance  even  for 
a  Modem  Athenian  oracle,  we  doubt 
not  that  the  great  actor  could  reply, 
like  Mr.  Yincent  Crummies,  and 
with  equal  sincerity,  *  Very !  I  can't 
think  who  put  these  things  in.  X 
didn't.' 

Miserable  at  the  Haynuirket,  Mr. 
£ean  was  no  happier  wheujin  1843, 
he  transferred  his  services  to  Drury 
Lane.  '  The  loud  applauses  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  house '  were 
robbed  of  their  charm  by  '  the  two 
or  three  dissentient  voices  which 
made  themselves  conspicuously 
audible.'  *  Wherever,'  continues 
the  sympathetic  Cole,  who  on  this 
theme  waxes  figurative  and  slightly 
incoherent, 

wherever  the  actor  went  in  London 
they  (that  is,  the  voices)  dogged  his 
steps  and  sought  to  check  his  popuhirity 
and  inward  satisfaction, .  as  the  slave 
danced  in  mockery  before  the  chariot 
of  the  Roman  Conqueror  throughout  his 
triumphal  progress. 

The  phantom  of  these  hidden 
enemies  pursues  Mr.  Xean  into  the 
most  improbable  places.  Even  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  he  can  detect 
their  malign  influence  at  work.  In 
a  passage  where  Mr.  Cole,  with 
singularly  bad  taste,  proclaims  in 
full  detail  the  exertions  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean  in  assisting  to 
raise  a  fund  for  the  support  of  lirs. 
Warner,  during  her  dying  illness, — 
forgetting  here,  as  in  sevenll  other 
cases  throughout  these  volumes, 
that  to  blazon  a  charity  is  to  rob  it 
of  all  its  grace, — the  following  sen- 
tences occur : — 

On  the  occasion  of  some  judicial  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  in  December,  1853,  the 
judge  asked  how  the  poor  lady  had  been 
supported  during  the  affliction  of  her 
long  illness.  'By  the  exertions  of  many 
kind  friends,'  was  the  answer,  mention- 
ing the  names  of  the  parties ;  but  those 
of  Mr.  cmd  Mrs.  C.  Kean  ioere  not  even 
alluded  to.  The  omission  might  have 
been  accidfntal  or  intended.  In  eitlier 
case  it  was  extraordinary. 

To  destroy  so  rare  an  opportunity 
of  letting  the  public  know  how  great 
were  Mr.  Kean's  charities,  was  a 
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cruel  triumpli  of  deliberate  malig- 
nity. That  he  *  did  good  by  stealth, 
and  blushed  to  find  it  fame/  is  obvi- 
ouslj  not  the  kind  of  praise  of  which 
Mr.  Cole's  hero  is  ambitious. 

So  fine  and  Vidocq-like  was  the 
scent  of  the  rising  tragedian,  that 
a  cough  or  a  sneeze,  when  he  was 
on  the  stage,  was  enough  to  desig- 
nate *  a  conspirator.* .  S"o  wonder, 
therefore,  the  cabal  grew  formidable 
during  an  east  wind,  or  a  wet  season. 
Let  nobody  visit  Mr.  £ean's  theatre 
with  any  affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  he  may  find  himself 
the  object  of  the  delicate  attentions 
of  'Pleeceman  X.*  Eead,  all  ye 
who  have  ever  coughed  or  sneezed 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Princess's, . and  tremble!  During 
tiie  run  of  Richard  IIL,  Mr. 
Kean*8  'finest  points'  were  so 
marred  by  the  involuntary  out- 
breaks of  unmanageable  nostrils, 
that  in  company  with  his  'honest 
friend,'  he  rushed  to  Bow-street  for 
redress. 

The  practice  was  so  apparent,  and  so 
evidently  against  the  feeling  of  the 
aadience,  that  Mr.  Kean,  accompanied 
by  his  acting  manager,  waited  on  Sir 
H.  Birnie,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  protective  measures.  The  police 
officers  on  duty  in  the  theatre  declared 


their  conviction  that  a  conspiracy  nn~ 
doubtedly  existed,  but  so  organized 
that  they  were  unable  to  detect  it. 
When  the  individuals  thus  engaged  felt 
that  they  were  under  surveillance  or 
had  become  obno3uous  to  the  public 
generally,  they  never  showed  front,  but 
immediately  left  the  theatre  or  remained 
silent  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  After 
the  second  or  third  repetition  of  L<mi^ 
the  Eleventh  they  finally  disappeared, 
either  from  exhausted  funds  or  in  de- 
spair of  carrying  their  object.  These 
matters  may  appear  unintelligible  to 
those  who  have  never  had  occasion  to 
fathom  the  full  extent  of  personal  pique 
or  jealousy.     In  the  present  instance, 

Imptutation  and  strong  drcumstance 
Which  lead  to  the  door  of  truth, 

point  to  the  suspected  parties  ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  positive  proof  we  abstain 
from  the  most  remote  inference.  They 
know  themselves,  and  may  be  assured 
that  they  are  known. 

*  These  guilty  creatures  sitting  at 
a  play  *  are  profoundly  to  be  pitied. 
Their  Nemesis  is  too  dreadful.  The 
stings  of  conscience  they  might  bear, 
but  not  the  reproving  eye  of  Mr. 
Xean  and  his  farthful  satellite ! 

To  be  maligned  and  persecuted, 
as  every  schoolboy  knows,  is  part  of 
a  great  man's  destiny.  Like  Spen- 
ser's •  Gentle  Shepherd,' 


A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnats  do  him  pursue, 

All  striving  to  infix  then:  little  stings. 
That  from  their  'noyance  he  nowhere  can  rest. 


These  'suspected  parties*  were 
Mr.  Kean's  '  cumbrous  gnats.;*  but 
in  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  he  encoun- 
tered a  hornet,  whose  sting  was 
neither  little  nor  weak.  Its  poison 
rankled ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Cole 
devotes  a  chapter  to  showing  that 
the  satirist  wrote  not  from  honest 
conviction,  but  from  personal  spite. 
With  this  view,  a  long  correspond- 
ence is  quoted,  which  only  proves 
that  Mr.  Kean  the  manager  had 
business  relations  with  Mr.  Jerrold 
the  dramatist,  which  were  mutufdly 
unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Jerrold  never 
was  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Elean,  as  the 
columns  of  Pwncht  from  the  first, 
bore  persevering  witness;  and  he 
wrote  quite  as  bitterly  before  Mr. 
£ean  bought  his  plays  as  after  they 
quarrelled.  Unquestionably  his  does 
not  shine  in  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Xean.    He  is  in  the  awkward 

r'tion  of  a  man  paid  in  advance 
work  overduei  who  retorts  in 


sarcasms,  when  he  had  much  better 
at  once  have  repaid  the  advance  by 
the  cheque  which  idtimately  closed 
their  intercourse.  But  what  has  the 
public  to  do  with  matters  of  this 
kind  P  Mr.  Kean  never  could  have 
supposed  that  in  buying  Mr.  Jer- 
rofd's  comedies  he  was  also  buyinjg 
Mr.  Jerrold's  right  to  express  hia 
opinions  on  Mr.  Kean*s  acting  and 
management.  Yet,  if  this  were  not 
implied  in  the  compact,  where  i» 
Mr.  Kean's  grievance  P  Mr.  Jerrold 
knew  more  about  theatres  than  he 
did  about  most  of  the  subjecta  on 
which  he  wrote  with  so  much  pun- 
gency, and  to  so  little  practical  pur- 
pose. He  could  recognise  a  good 
actor  as  well  as  any  man  of  his  time» 
and  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the  few 
things  for  which  he  had  a  genuine 
reverence.  Mr.  Kean  accorded  with 
his  ideas  neither  of  a  great  actor  nor 
a  true  illustrator  of  the  poet.  He 
was  also  well  aware — ^for  who  was 
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more  completely  behind  the  seenes 
tiftan  he? — whence  came  those  gusts 
of  eulogy  which  attended  every 
movement  of  the  manager  of  the 
Princess's.  It  may  not  have  been 
very  wise  in  Mr.  Keaa  to  offend 
him,  but  the  public  certainly  gained 
by  a  rupture  which  set  free  Mr. 
Jerrold's  pen,  if  it  had  ever  been 
chained;  of  which,  howeTer,  there 
is  no  evidence.  What  thousands 
thought  was  spioken  by  the  critic  in 
the  sharp,  incisive  phrases  which  he 
had  always  at  command ;  and  Mr. 
Oole  has  unwittingly  done  his  prin- 
cipal cruel  disservice  by  reprinting 
in  an  appendix  the  series  of  cri- 
ticisms which,  amid  the  acclaim  of 
more  tractable  journalists,  seems 
sorely  to  have  disturbed  his  com^ 
placency .  No  part  of  these  volumes 
IB  so  well  worth  readmg,  or  will  be 
so  much  read.  With  what  admi- 
rable truth  and  emphasis,  for  ex- 
ample, does  the  following  passage 
dispose  of  what  Mr.  Cole  pronounces 
to  be  one  of  Mr.  Kean's  '  most  de- 
cided triumphs  as  an  actor' — his 
Mephistophiles ! —  . 

The  FwuMt  and  Marguerite  shows  Mr. 
Charles  Kean  to  be  a  bom  spectacle- 
loaker.  Wonderful  is  the  process  by 
which  all  the  poetry,  all  the  grandeur, 
is  discharged  from  Goethe,  the  imagina- 
tion and  subtleties  of  the  master  l^ing 
supplied  by  the  puUies  of  the  machinist 
■and  the  colours  of  the  scene-painter! 
Everything  of  life  and  beauty  has  h&en 
eiztracted,  and  a  caput  mortuum^-ihaA  is, 
OhariesKean'sMephistophiles — remains. 
And  yet  Mr.  Kean  never  acted  so 
naturally  in  all  his  life.  He  was  quite 
down  to  the  part.  He  no  doubt  felt 
the  triumph  of  common-place,  and  re- 
joiced in  his  element.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  Mephisto- 
philes a  devilish  subtlety — a  laughing 
spirit  in  the  eye  burning  Uke  a  buming- 
^SMB,  Mr.  Kean  had  no  more  subtle^ 
in  his  speech  than  the  waiter  at  the 
Dog  Tavern;  nothing  more  scorching 
in  £^  looks  iJian  might  flash  from  brass, 
buttons.  There  was  boldness,  but  no 
burning. 

This  is  more  than  witty-— it  is 
true;  and  its  force  is  not  to  be 
neutralized  by  the  impotatioB  of 
base  motives,  especially  when  the 
writer  ean  do  longer  defend  hknself, 
w  send  his  slanderers  howling  away 
with  the  fire  of  his  sarcasm  at  their 
heels.  The  smallest  coruseation  of 
Jerrold's  wit  would  have  burned  up 


Mr.  Cole,  *  body  and  bones.*  Well 
for  him  that  that  arrowy  tongue  is 
mute  beneath  the  turf  of  Kensal 
Green!  How  he  would  have  torn 
to  pieces  such  a  sentence  as  this  :— 
•  All  well-wishers  to  the  stage  may 
probably  regret  that  a  dntmafciaF 
author  should  ever  combat  the  ap- 
parently incompatible  funetioas  of 
a  dramatic  critic!'  Mr.  Cole'a 
English,  never  very  good,  and  here 
most  execrable,  coupled  with  the 
notorious  fact  that  Mr.  Kean's 
stoutest  encomiasts  are  dramatior 
authors  not  unknown  at  the  Prin- 
cess's, would  have  provoked  such  a 
commentary  as  neither  that  gentle- 
man nor  his  biogrt^her  would 
speedily  have  forgotten. 

The  conduct  of  Mr. .  Kean  in 
reference  to  tiie  performances  at  the 
Opera  House  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Soyal,  ia 
another  topic  which  Mr.  Cole  had 
much  better  have  let  alone.  It 
needed  no-  vindicaticm,  for  the  affair 
was  forgotten.  Until  we  read  Mr.. 
Cole's  statement,  we  thought  that 
Mr.  Kean  had  possibly  some  cauae' 
of  complaint.  It  is  now  perfectly 
clear  that  he  had  none.  Her  Ma- 
jesty, it  seems,  thought  fit  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Mitchell  as  to  l^e  arrange- 
ments in  place  of  Mr.  Kean.  Here 
was  offence  the  first.  Mr.  Mitchell 
had  the  presumption  to  ask  Mr. 
Kean  to  co-operate  with  him.  Here 
was  offence  the  second.  Aut  CtBsar, 
aut  nuUus!  The  idea  that  the 
Master  of  the  Qaeen's  Bevels,  could, 
subside  into  one  of  *  her  Majesty's 
servants'  merely,  was  an  indigmty 
which  might  hie  softened,  but  not 
atoned,  *  by  some  personal  commu- 
nication from  her  Majesty  throng 
the  usual  channel!'  Mr.  Keaa 
'would  not  have  undertakea  the 
speculation  had  it  been  proposed 
to  him.'  Where,  then,  was  the 
grievance P  'But  even  now,  if  the 
slightest  indication  should  be  con- 
veyed to  him  that  his  services  were 
desired,  he  would  lay  aside  Ms  ob- 
jections and  instantly  comply !'  It 
IS  not  strange  that  her  Majesty  de- 
clined td  avail  herself  of  a  con- 
descension which  looked  so  like 
dictation,  and  t&at  Mr.  Kean  waa 
left  to  iume  in  all  the  fiory  of 
outraged  dignity.  But  had  he  not 
his  consolation  P  Did  not  *  the  high 
and   independent   portion   of   ^ 
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press'  truxnpei;  his  griefs  P  Did  not 
the  audience  at  Oxford-street,  with 
tbeir  *  cheers  upon  cheers/  tiiat 
'genuine  And  hearty  expression  of 
public  feeling,  on  account  of  what 
was  evidently  considered  a  public 
wrong'  (!)  sufficiently  soothe  the 
wounds  of  mortified  vanity?     It 

-  would  seem  not;  for  Mr.  Kean's 
8|x>ke8man  cannot  quit  the  theme. 
wx&out  a  taunt  at  the  royal  mis- 
tress for  whom  his  idol,  he  in  the 
same  breath  assures  us,  entertains 
the  most  ardent  loyaltv!  With 
singular  grace  the  public  are  in-, 
formed  that  Mr.  Elean  thought 
himself  entitled  to  complain  of '  the 
little  consideration  extended  to  him 
throughout  these  proceedings,'  espe- 
cially as  in  directing  the  private 
theatricals  at  Windsor  he  had 
*  encountered  heavy  pecuniary  loss.' 
Mr.  Kean  must  know  that  the 
'admission'  of  such  a  statement  as 
this  is  unseemly  in  the  last  degree. 
It  can  neither  be  answered  nor 
explained.  At  the  same  time  it 
needs  no  '  ardent  loyalty'  to  come  to 
the  condusiqh  that  ner  Maiesty 
will  learn  from  Mr.  Cole's  boot  for 
the  first  time,  that  she  has  amused 
herself  and  her  guests,  not  at  Mr. 
Kean's  expense — ^Aa^,  doubtless,  she 
has  often  done— -but  at  the  expense  ' 
of  his  pocket! 

.  Never  had  any  man  better  cause 
than  Mr.  Zean  to  say,  '  Save  me 
£rom  my  friends!'  —  his  'honeat 
£n.end'  in  particular.  That  ingenious 
gentleman  has  done  his  best  to 
upset  the  spurious  reputation  which 
it  has  cost  Mr.  £ean  so  many  yeara 
<»ftoilto  raise.  So  completely  has 
Mr.  Kean  contrived  to  impress  the 
leading  journals  with  a  sense  of  hia 
ganius,  that  of  late  years  they  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  Ibading  him 
with  every  hyperbole  of  panegyric ; 

Jttd  people  who  believe  whatever 
they  see  in  print,  that  is,  two-thirds 
of  the  public,  have  abandoned 
tiieir  own  misgivings  in  simply 
veMance  upon  the  judgment  of 
the   in&lliUe  'we'   of    the  daily 

.and   weekly  press.      Why   could 

Mr.  Cole  not  nave  let  weU  alone  P 
His  book  is  sore  to  imsettle  this 
faith ;  fcft  it  must  drive  the  dullest 
reader  to  the  conclusion  that  private 
inflnences  have  something  to  do  with 
thia  unanimity  of  applause.     The 

jreiterated  aasurances  that  all  the 


newspaper  praise  is  nneere  and  in- 
dependent, and  that  prejudice  or 
personal  jealousy  prompts  all  its 
censure,  is  more  than  suspicious.  It 
is  only  your  culprit  who  is  always 
protesting  his  innocence.  But,  in- 
deed, Mr;  Cole  makes  no  secret  of 
his  opinion — an  opinion,  by  the  way^ 
of  which  Bamum  has  hitherto  been 
the  only  avowed  apostle — that  to 
manage  the  press  is  the  primary 
duty  of  conscious  genius!  The 
avowal  is  made  apropos  of  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  :— 

Mrs.  Garrick  frequently  visited  at 
Kean's  house,  in  Clarges-street ;  and 
one  day,  making  a  morning  call,  she 
found  the  tragedian  in  the  drawing- 
room  in  a  state  of  unasaal  excitement. 
He  received  his  guest  rather  abruptly, 
and  retired.  The  old  lady's  eyes  fol- 
lowed him  with  some  astonishment,  and 
turning  to  Mrs.  Kean,  she  said,  in  her 
broken  English,  'What  is  the  matter 
with  your  husband?  he  seems  dis-. 
turbed.' — *0h,'  replied  Mrs.  Kean,  *you. 
musn*t  mind  him ;  he  has  just  read  a 
spiteful  notice  of  his  "Othello"  in  one 
of  the  newspapers,  which  has  terribly 
veired  him.' — *  But  why  dioold  he  mind' 
that  ?*  said  Mrs.  Garrick  ;  '  he  is  above 
the  papers,  and  can  afford  to  be  abused.' 
—'Yes,*  observed  Mrs.  Kean,  *  but  he 
says  the  article  is  so  well  written :  but 
for  that  he  wouldn't  care  for  the  abuse.' 
— *Then,  my  dear  Mrs.  Kean,  ha 
should  do  as  David  did,  and  he  would 
be'  spared  this  annoyance.' — '  What  is 
that  ?'  exclaimed  the  anxious  wife,  with 
intense  eagerness. — 'Write  the  articles 
himself :  David  always  did  so.' 

Mr.  Cole's  comment  on  this  is 
most  instructive.  '  Assuredly  David 
was  a  good  general,  and  never  exer^ 
cised  hie  tactica  with  more  eJcill  than 
in  adopting  this  sound  conservative 
practice*  Can  it  be  that '  this  sound 
conservative  practice'  has  been  exer- 
cised on  behalf  of  the  paragon  of 
Oxford-street  P  The  rhapsodies  of 
Mr.  Cole  sound  uncommonly  like 
echoes  of  strains  with  which  we  have 
long  been  familiar.  In  his  preface 
he  admits  that  there  are  passages  in 
his  book  which  have  appeared  be« 
fore.  Are  his  pseudo-criticisms  of 
the  performances  at  the  Princess's 
amon^  the  number  P  This  much,  at 
least,  IS  certain,  either  the  critics  of 
some influentialjoumals have  studied 
under  Mr.  Cole,  or  Mr.  Cole  has 
Biodelled  himself  with  curious  skill 
upon  them..    It  was  bad  .^liey  to 
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place  their  luoabratioDS  side  by  side. 
The  inspiration  common  to  both  be- 
comes too  palpable,  and  people  will 
begin  to  give  credence  to  the  float- 
ing legends  of  Aristarchs  propi- 
tiated by  the  purchase  of  their  tarces, 
and  by  other  devices  calculated  to 
Baptheir  critical  integritv. 

This  book  would  have  been  untrue 
to  its  pervading  genius,  if  it  had  not 
given  publicity  to  letters  never  in- 
tended for  any  eye  but  Mr.  Elean's. 
Their  importance  will  scarcely  jus- 
tify the  impropriety  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. What  does  it  concern  the 
world  to  know  that  Mr.  Kean's 
Louis  the  Eleventh  kept  Colonel 
Phipps's  cheeks  'burning with  ex- 
citement/ whilst  his  *  lower  man 
was,  like  the  king's  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  marble  from  the  cold ;'  that 
Mrs.  Howitt  was  'astonished  beyond 
expectation ;'  or  that  Mr.  Palgrave 
Simpson  found  it '  impossible  to  see 
anything  but  perfection'  in  the  same 
performance  P  Some  of  Mr.  Kean's 
friends  may  not  like  ,to  see  their 
gushing  acknowledgments  for  stalls 
and  private  boxes  put  upon  record 
in  this  fashion.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, who  will  assuredly  not  com- 
plain; and  therefore  we  have  no 
scruples  in  transferring  his  letter  to 
our  columns.  Thus  writes  the  Be- 
corder  of  Hull : — 

Permit  md.to  thank  you  cordially  for 
the  unbounded  delight  which  you 
a£forded  all  my  family  last  night  by 
your  splendid  representation  of  liouis 
the  Eleventh.  They  hardly  know  how 
to  express  themselves,  such  is  the  sort 
of  infatuation  with  which  you  have 
filled  them;  and  they  will  not  hear  of 
my  returning  to  chambers  this  moniing 
before  I  wrijt^  to  say  how  greatly  they 
are  obliged  to  you.  This  is  Term-time» 
and  my  evenings  are  uncertain;  but 
it  shall  go  hard  if  I  do  not  in  a  day  or 
two  find  myself  in  the  stalls.  I  am 
most  impatient  to  go ;  and  to  such  a 
piece  as  that  of  last  night  infinitely 
prefer  going  alone. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  present 
you  and  Mrs.  Kean  with  a  copy  of  the 
new  edition  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Tear, 
which  I  have  rigorously  revised 
throughout.  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours 
very  much  obliged, 

Samuel  Wabbkn. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger  and  his  family  were 
there  last  night. 

Again  are  we  reminded  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby,    Among  Mr.  Crummies' 


patrons  was  a  certain  Mr.  Curdle, 
who  had  established  a  footing  in 
literature  by  a  pamphlet,  '  On  the 
Character  of  the  Curse's  deceased 
Husband  in  Itomeo  and  Juliet ;  with, 
an  Inquiry  whether  he  really  had 
been  a  '  merry  man'  in  his  lifetime, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  his  widow's, 
affectionate  partiality  that  induced 
her  so  to  report  him.'  When 
Nicholas  made  his  successful  dibut, 
his  triumph  was  crowned  by  the 
receipt  of— 

A  presentation  copy  of  Mr.  Curdle'? 
pamphlet,  with  that  gentleman's  own 
autograph  (in  itself  an  inestimable 
treasure)  on  the  fly-leaf,  accompanied 
with  a  note,  containing  many  expr^s- 
sions  of  approval,  and  an  unsolicited 
assurance  that  Mr.  Curdle  would  be. 
very  happy  to  read  Shakspeare  to  him 
for  three  hours  every  morning  before 
breakfstst  during  his  stay  in  town  ! 

Mr.  Kean's  '  splendid  representa- 
tion' is  loured  donandus  Apollinari;^ 
and  Mr.  Warren's  book,  *  rigorously 
revised  throughout,'  furnishes  the- 
appropriate  bay. 

So  long  as  5f  r.  Cole  has  to  chro- 
nicle the  theatrical  gossip  of  the  last 
half  century  it  is  lust  possible  to 
wade  through  his  oook ;  but  when 
he  plunges,  in  his  second  volume, 
into  the  annals  of  Mr.  Kean's  doings 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre  the  task  of 
following  him  becomes  too  severe. 
He  is  always  in  ecstasies.  I^othin^ 
on  the  stage  ever  was,  or  ever  will 
be,  so  admirable  as  Mr.  Xean  and 
that  gentleman's  'dearest  partner 
of  greatness.'  They  are  paragons 
not  merely  of  histrionic  genius,  but 
of  every  private  virtue.  Language 
.  is  ransacked  for  expletives,  and 
twisted  into  a  very  kaleidoscope  of 
panegyric.  No  contemporaries  are 
deemed  even  worthy  of  mention  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xean.  Nor 
is  this  enough.  Mr.  Cole  offers  his  per- 
sonal testimony  ,thattothelattereven^ 
Mrs.  Siddons,  in  Constance,  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  Elvira,  must  yield  the 
palm ;  while  Miss  O'Neill's  powers 
were  at  once  more  limited  in  their 
range,  and  feebler  within  that  range. 
But  if  Tragedy  smiled  upon  her 
birth,  Comedy  rocked  her  cradle  ^ 
and  Mrs.  Jordan  is  selected  by  Mr. 
Cole  as  the  type  of  joyous  vivacity- 
only  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  us 
that  her  best  performances  were, 
poor  in  contrast  with  Mrs.  SLeaa's. 
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In  fact,  Shakspeare'fl  w6men  were 
never  understood  till  they  were  em- 
bodied at  the  Princess's  Theatre. 
The  eulogy  of  Mr.  Kean  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  unmieasured.  Whatever 
he  touches  he  not  ozdy  adorns, 
he  creates;  and  Mr.  Cole  longs 
to  evoke  Shakspeare  from  his 
tomb  to  see  what  the  great  actor 
has  done  for  him.  A  halo  of 
sanctity  invests  every  emanation  of 
his  genius.  Cholera  itself  pulls  up 
at  the  threshold  of  his  dramatic 
temple.  '  Coming  from  the  east,  it 
paused  with  fatal  effect  in  the  cir- 
cumjacent vicinity  of  Grolden-square, 
and  passing  up  Poland-street  to  the 
south  side  of  Oxford-street  imme- 
diately opposite  tibie  Princess's 
Theatre,  halted  as  if  a  barrier  had 
arrested  its  progress  at  that  point/ 
The  fly-leaves  of  his  play-bills, 
priceless  monuments  of  antiquarian 
research  and  critical  acumen,  are 
embalmed  for  posterity  in  Mr.  Cole's 
pages.  The  reprint  of  the  plays, 
annotated  by  his  master  hand,  are 
'strongly  recommended  as  eligible 
studies  for  the  more  youthful  readers 
of  the  dramatic  master;'  and  parents 
will  be  glad  to  know,  that  '  these 


plays,  in  a  collected  form,  are  now 
m  course  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Evans.'  Mr.  Kean 
is  a  'great  public  teacher.'  'He 
has  reformed,  nay,  he  has  even 
regenerated,  the  national  drama  of 
the  country,'  whatever  that  may  be. 
And  if,  as  a  manager,  England  has 
never  seen  his  equal,  we  may  be  sure 
that,  as  an  actor,  he  is  peerless. 
Comedy,  tragedy,  farce,  drama,  and 
melodrama  wl  acknowledge  him  as 
their  chief  interpreter.  That  the 
Kembles,  Young,  Macready,  and 
such  lesser  lummaries  should  pale 
before  him  is  not  enough.  Even 
Garrick  is  run  down,  that  Charles 
Kean  may  soar.  The  brilliant  wit 
who  held  his  own  with  Johnson,  . 
Burke,  the  Beauclercs,  Beynolds, 
and  Goldsmith — the  actor  wno  was 
to  the  stage  what  Cowper  was  to 
poetry,  the  pioneer  to  nature  and 
simplicity,  and  who  made  his  way 
irresistibly  to  the  hearts  of  all  who 
came  under  the  influence  of  his  art 
—the  sparkling  writer,  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  best  men  of  his  time, 
is  disparaged  for  the  glorification  of 
a  man  who,  to  judge  by  this  book, 
resembles  him  only  in  his  failing. 


Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came, 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame ; 
Till  his  relish,  grown  callous  almost  t«  disease, 
Who  pepper'd  Qie  highest  was  surest  to  please. ' 

Feeling  biit  too  keenly  the  force      literature,  and  a  scandal  to  the  pro- 


of what  has  been  so  o^en  urged, 
that  it  was  the  spectacle  and  not 
the  acting  which  drew  people  to  the 
Princess's,  Mr.  Cole  labours  most 
strenuously  to  prove  that  if  the 
spectacle  was  superlative,  still  the 
acting  was  the  paramount  attraction. 
This  proposition  he  has  probably 
established  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
But  all  his  superlatives  leave  the 
(question  precisely  where  he  found 
it.  Mr.  Cole  mayforget,  but  play- 
goers do  not.  Vixere  fortes  ante 
Agamemnona  muUu  Other  actors 
and  actresses  have  left  their  mark 
behind  them;  and  even  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kean  shall  forsake  the 
scene  of  their  glories,  we  maj;  hope 
not  to  be  left  altogether  without 
consolation. 

If  this  book  concerned  only  Mr. 
Kean  and  his  biographer,  we  should 
have  passed  it  by  with  a  smile  of 
pity  at  the  insatiable  vanity  of  the 
one  and  the  obsequious  sycophancy 
of  the  other.  But  it  is  an  oflence  to 


fession  to  which  Mr.  Kean  has  the 
honour  to  belong.  Here  is  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  thriven  far  beyond 
his  deserts,  who  by  a  series  of  lucky 
accidents  and  skilful  manoeuvres  has 
risen  to  a  most  prominent  position, 
and  whom  the  world  generally  may 
therefore  be  disposed  to  accept  as  a 
type  of  actors  of  the  higher  order. 
]Not  content  with  the  fame  and  for- 
tune which  have  not  always  fallen 
to  the  lot  even  of  unquestionable 
histrionic  genius,  he  thrusts  himself 
before  the  public  through  the  agency 
of  one  of  his  own  officiius,  and  by  his 
mouth  proclaims  himself  and  his 
wife  as  the  most  gifbed  beings  who 
have  ever  ddorned  the  British  stage. 
For  this  purpose  and  for  no  other 
could  these  volumes  have  been 
written.  This  is  the  burden  of  the 
tale  throughout.  Not  ti^e  noble  art 
which  Mr.  Kean  professes  to  illus- 
trate, not  the  high  aims  which  are 
open  to  and  will  always  be  pursued 
by  real  histrionic  gemus,  not  the  in- 
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culcation  of  a  fiutli  in  the  stage  as  a  be  accepted  as  a  type  of  his  class, 
potent  agent  for  enlarging  the  sym-  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  infinite 
pathies  and  instructing  the  taste —  scorn  which  such  a  book  as  this 
with  no  thought  of  these  things  has  would  have  excited  in  men  of  the 
this  book  been  written,  but  only  to  stamp  of  the  Kembles  or  Young — 
exalt  the  indiTidual  at  the  expense  not  to  speak  of  more  recent  names, 
of  his  class,  and  to  inoculate  the  The  profession  has  many  enemies ; 
public,  if  possible,  with  his  own  but  no  assault  from  without  could 
preposterous  estimate  of  himself,  inflict  one  tithe  of  the  injury 
For  this  Mr.  iCean  has  toiled  which  the  overweening  vanitjr  of 
through  life.  For  this  he  has  had  so  conspicuous  a-  member  of  it  is 
his  reward.  But  he  has  overshot  likely  to  occasion.  Had  evidence 
the  mark.  He  has  written  his  been  wanting  of  Mr.  Kean's  unfit- 
own  condemnation.  The  dexterous  ness  to  interpret  to  educated  men 
manager  and  the  conceited  egotist  the  ^eat  creations  of  our  master- 
will  henceforth  eclipse  the  clever  poet,  it  is  fumifihed  in  these  volumes, 
actor.  Apt  as  the  player's  vocation  A  nature  so  self-engrossed,  and  an 
may  be  to  engender  a  habit  of  self-  intellect  so  narrow  as  are  here  re- 
reference,  the  history  of  our  best  veided,  could  never  expand  to  the 
performers,  and  the  character  of  proportions  of  an  Othello  or  Mac- 
many  living  ornaments  of  the  stage,  beth,  or  grasp  the  wide  domain  of 
dexnonstrate  that  it  does  not  destroy  poetic  b^uty  which  is  inclosed  in 
their  self-respect.  In  this  parti-  A  Midsummer  Nighfi  Dream  or 
eular,  Mr.  Charles  Kean  must  not  The  Tempest, 


THE  LADY  OF  LEE. 

THERE'S  a  being  bright  whose  beams 
Light  my  days  and  gild  my  dreams, 
Till  my  life  all  sunshine  seems — 
'Tis  the  Lady  of  Lee! 
# 
O!  the  joy  that  beauly  brings 
While  her  merry  laugnter  rings. 
And  her  voice  of  silver  sings. 

That  she  loves  but  me. 

There's  a  grace  in  every  limb. 
And  a  charm  in  every  whim.; 
And  the  diamond  cannot  dim 

The  dazzling  of  her  e'e. 

Yet  there's  a  light  amid 
All  the  lustre  of  her  lid. 
That  to  all  beside  is  hid. 

That  I  alone  can  see. 

'Tis  the  glance  by  which  is  shown 
That  she  loves  but  me  alone ; 
That  she  is  all  mine  own — 

This  Lady  of  Lee. 

Then  say,  can  it  be  wrong 
If  the  burden  of  my  song 
Be  how  fondly  I  belong 

.   To  the  Lady  of  Lee  P 


F.M. 
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NAPLES,  FEANCE,  AND  AUSTEIA. 


THOSE  who  have  been  disposed 
to  take  a  hostile  view  of  the 
Italian  cause,  and  to  treat  the  aspi- 
i^tioDS  of  the  people  as  unreason- 
able, and  their  grievances  as  unreal, 
have  dwelt  on  the  bitterness  and 
universality  of  their  hatred  to  Aus- 
tria as  a  proof  that  the  wrongs  thej 
resent  are  'sentimental,'  and  not 
practical.  In  1848,  the  first  use  made 
of  liberty  by  each  of  the  States  ofltaly 
was  to  send  forth  its  youth  as  volun- 
teers to  the  Lombard  war  of  libera- 
tion. However  bad  and  oppressive 
their  own  governments  might  be, 
their  strongest  sentiment  of  hatred 
was  not  for  them,  but  for  Austria, 
whose  rule  was  certainly  less  bad 
than  that  of  the  Papacy  or  the  Bour- 
bons of  Naples.  Tnis  year  the  same 
thing  was  repeated;  the  youth  of 
Italy,  instead  of  remaining  to  seize 
a  chance  of  overturning  the  tyranny 
of  their  own  princes,  flocked  from 
every  part  to  join  the  standard  of 
national  independence  unfurled  by 
Victor  Emmanuel.  And  their  de- 
tnbctors  in  England  and  elsewhere 
poiBt  to  tibis  as  a  proof  that  the 
Italians  desire  rather  to  avenge  an 
insult  than  to  redress  substantial 
injuries ;  are  eager  to  be  rid  rather 
of  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
than  of  the  tyranny  of  an  oppres- 
sive government.  The  Italians 
know  better.  They  know  that 
though  the  Austrian  rule  in  Lom- 
bardy  was,  until  1848,  as  good  as 
any  in  the  peninsula — Sardinia  ex- 
cepted—it  was  by  Austria  that  all 
the  misgovemment  of  Central  and 
Southern  Italv  was  sustained  and 
x^endered  possible.  The  experience 
of  that  year  did  but  impress  this 
lesson  more  forcibly  upon  them. 
It  has  become  the  first  axiom  of 
Italian  patriotism,  that  without 
Austria  there  could  be  no  tyranny 
in  Italy,  with  her  there  can  be  no 
freedom.  No  wonder  that  they 
should  consider  that  little  or  nothing 
has  been  achieved  for  their  cause 
while  Austria  holds  a  single  fortress 
or  a  single  province  south  of  the 
Alps. 

In  the  case  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
the  influence  of  Austria  has  been  less 
violently  and  obtrusively  exercised. 
The  Neapolitan  kings  have  latterly 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  without 


armedassistance.  The3rhave  crushed 
more  than  one  Incipient  rebellion 
with  Neapolitan  troops,  or  foreign 
soldiers  in  Neapolitan  pa^.  In  1848 
a  little  patience  and  skill  enabled 
Ferdinand  to  do  the  same,  and  spare 
Austria  the  trouble  of  doing  in  his 
dominions  what  she  had  done  in  the 
Duchies  and  the  Legations.  But 
the  history  of  that  vear  Aflbrds 
sufficient  indication  of  the  depen- 
dence of  the  Bourbon  Court  on  the 
supremacy  of  Austria.  Had  Charles 
Albert  succeeded  in  heading  Lom- 
bardy  andYenetia  against  Eadetsky, 
it  is  evident  that  Ferdinand  would 
have  taken  a  different  course.  In 
January,  when  he  jrielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  Neapolitans,  and 
prpmised  a  constitution,  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  the  north  of  Italy  was 
such  as  to  render  it  uncertain  how 
soon  Austria  might  find  her  hands 
too  full  to  interfere  beyond  her 
own  frontiers.  Had  the  storm  blown 
over  then,  the  Xing  c(  Naples 
would  not  have  needed  the  shelter 
of  a  constitution,  and  his  promise 
would  have  been  quietly  forgotten, 
or  forcibly  set  aside.  But  as  the 
horizon  grew  darker,  and  an  out- 
break became  every  day  more 
evidently  imminent,  the  Sicilian 
Court,  which  was  anxiously  looking 
northward,  became  more  liberal  in 
its  acts,  and  more  conciliatory  in 
its  demeanour.  Even  after  the 
infamous  15th  of  May,  the  King 
thought  it  wisest  to  temporize. 
He  held  the  power  he  had  resumed 
with  a  firm  hand ;  but  he  allowed  a 
new  Parliament  to  meet,  debate  on 
i^eforms,  and  discuss  questions  of 
finance.  Shortly  after  tne  defeat  of 
Milan  and  the  conclusion  of  an  armis- 
tice between  Austria  and  Sardinia, 
this  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
having  sat  for  two  months.  Austria 
was  triumphant  in  the  north; 
France  was  not  disposed,  under  the 
guidance  of  Cavaignac,  to  stand, 
forth  as  the  champion  of  liberty ; 
and  the  Xing  of  Naples  felt  himself 
sufficiently  safe  to  extinguish  in 
blood  the  flame  of  Sicilian  rebellion, 
and  to  work  his  own  pleasure  in 
Naples,  without  the  advice  of  an  ob- 
noxious assembly.  Still,  he  waited 
on  Austria.  She  had  as  yet  enough 
to  do  at  home,  and  no  strength  to 
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lend  to  lier  imitators  and  allies. 
Hungary  was  on  the  eve  of  rebel- 
lion ;  the  Imperial  Government  sat 
uneasily  under  a  constitutional  rd- 
gime  at  Vienna.  Presently  came 
the  announcement  of  a  new  and 
more  violent  revolution  there,  and 
of  the  flight  of  the  Imperial  family. 
Ferdinand -shaped  his  course  ^cord- 
ingly ;  he  allowed  the  Constitution 
to  remain  in  form,  if  not  in  force. 
Vienna  was  occupied  by  Prince 
Windischgratz  on  the  2nd  of  No- 
vember, and  on  the  2grd  Ferdinand 
further  prorogued  his  Parliament 
until  the  ist  of  February,  1849. 
By  that  time  the  Empire  had  re- 
covered its  unity  and  vigour.  Hun- 
gary was  still  in  rebellion,  but  the 
Austrian  forces  were  evidently  pre- 
panni^  to  overwhelm  her.  The 
Austrian  crown  was  on  the  head  of 
a  younger  and  more  energetic  m*an 
tlian  its  late  wearer.  The  King  of 
Naples  saw  his  advantage,  and  felt 
that  he  would  now  be  secure  in 
j>utting  an  end  to  that  phantom  of 
liberty  which  had  been  suffered  to 
haunt  the  presence  of  the  re  assoluto 
ed  adoratn.  On  the  12th  March  a 
royal  decree  from  Gaeta  dissolved 
the  Parliament,  reserving  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  day  for  new  elections. 
On  the  25th  the  Austrian  ascen- 
dancy in  Italy  was  completely  re- 
established by  the  battle  of  Novara ; 
'  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  time 
for  new  elections  has  never  been 
fixed,  and  the  Neapolitan  constitu- 
tion remains  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation. 

The  power  of  Austria  once  re- 
stored, the  Neapolitan  Court  re- 
sumed its  usual  policy  of  stupid  and 
shameless  tyranny.  It  defied  the 
representations  of  France  and  Eng- 
land on  behalf  of  its  unhappy  sub- 
jects, and  trusted  to  Austria  to 
secure  it  against  any  serious  incon- 
venience in  so  doing ;  nor  did  Aus- 
tria disappoint  its  confidence.  Up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  no 
amelioration  had  taken  place  in  that 
'negation  of  God  erected  into  a 
system  of  government'  under  which 
the  Two  Sicilies  groan.  The  battle 
of  Magenta  alarmed  the  young  Xing 
sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  call  to 
his  aid  one  of  the  very  few  Boyalists 
who  have  shown  either  moderation 
or  common  sense.  General  Filan- 
gieri  proved  himself,  in  the  reduc- 


tion of  Sicily,  as  merciless  a  butcher 
as  any  Bourbon  could  desire  to  find ; 
his  troops  burned  the  wounded 
alive  in  the  hospitals,  and  he  him- 
self sent  men  to  be  laned  by  courts- 
martial  to  which  he  dictated  the 
sentence,  and  whose  deliberations 
he  cut  short  by  Bending  a  file  of 
soldiers  to  escort  the  prisoners  to 
the  place  of  execution.  But  he  is  a 
man  of  sense,  with  no  delight  in 
persecution,  and  no  partiality  for 
the  system  of  espionage  which  pre- 
vails in  Naples.  Accordingly,  he 
was  coldly  regarded  by  the  late 
Xing,  who  considered  him  culpably 
lenient  towards  the  disafiected 
islanders ;  and  after  his  recal  from 
Sicily  he  remained  in  bad  odour  at 
Court  until-  the  present  sovereign, 
desirous  at  once  to  allay  public  dis- 
satisfaction and  to  secure  a  strong 
government,  called  him  to  office. 
As  all  the  worst  creatures  of  the 
late  reign  still  retain  their  places, 
the  selection  of  Filangieri  proves 
little  or  nothing  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Xing.  The  n.ew  Prenaier  has 
not  been  allowed  to  remove  even 
the  worst  and  most  disreputable  of 
his  colleagues  and  subordinates; 
and  the  whole  army  of  officials,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  resolute 
to  thwart  any  attempts  at  improve- 
ment in  the  administration.  StiU  it 
deserves  notice  that  the  first  credi- 
table appointment — the  first  con- 
cession to  public  decency  made  in 
Naples  since  1849 — ^was  consequent 
upon  the  first  reverse  sustained  by 
Austria  in  Upper  Italy.  Had  the 
*  (juadrilaterar  been  forced — had  the 
victory  of  Solferino  been  followed 
up  with  such  energy  and  good  for- 
tune as  might  have  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  Austrian  power, 
and  '  freed  Italy  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Adriatic,'  we  should  probably 
have  received  news  of  a  gradual  en- 
lightenment in  the  mind  of  Francis 
II.,  progressing  pari  passu  with  the 
successes  of  the  Allies ; — first,  a  re- 
laxation of  the  severities  of  the 
police;  then  a  diamiasalf pro formd, 
of  some  of  the  most  hated  of  the 
Ministers;  then  concessions  more 
or  less  ample  to  the  Constitutional- 
ists, to  be  faithfully  fulfilled  or 
shamelessly  retracted  according  to 
the  final  result  of  the  conflict. 
Neapolitan  politics  are  a  barometer 
of  the  Austrian  fortunes ;  and  the 
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real  battle  of  Neapolitan  freedom 
-must  be  fought  out  not  in  Naples, 
but  in  Upper  Italy. 

Of  this  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
Eng,  of  the  Two  Sicilies  are  fully 
aware.  The  interest  of  Milan  in 
the  events  of  the  *  fortnight's  war,' 
was  hardly  keener  than  that  felt 
and  in  some  sort  manifested  in 
Naples.  The  demonstrations  of  joy 
when  the  victory  at  Magenta  was 
there  annouuced,  though  perfectly 
peaceful,  were  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
seriously  to  startle  the  Government, 
and  lead  to  a  savage  attack  by  the 
police  upon  the  crowds  assembled 
m  front  of  the  Sardinian  embassy. 
The  Neapohtan  youth  had  not  been 
able,  as  were  those  of  Central  and 
Northern  Italy,  to  migrate  in  large 
numbers  to  join  the  standard  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  The  frontiers 
were  too  well  watched,  and  the 
journey,  lying  through  hostile  terri- 
tory, too  difficult  to  be  passed  with- 
out pa88fK>rts.  But  they  chafed 
under  their  forced  neutrality ;  and 
both  the  Government  and  the  Libe- 
ral leaders  felt  that  the  first  demand 
to  be  made,  should  the  former  be 
driven  to  concession,  was  not  for  the 
convocation  of  iParliament,  but  for 
war  with  the  stranger.  Had  the 
King  been  frightened  into  amend- 
ment, this  and  this  only  would  have 
been  accepted  as  a  pledse  of  his 
sincerity.  Had  the  people  found 
an  opportunity  of  coercing  him,  this 
and  this  only  would  have  been 
deemed  security  for  the  future.. 
Constitutional  government  might 
be  re- established  for  a  time.  But 
would  certainly  be  again  overthrown 
if  Austria  should  hold  her  own; 
while  the  defeat  of  Austria  would 
of  itself  ensure  the  restoration  of 
liberty  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
struggle,  then,  between  the  Court 
and  the  Liberals,  had  it  broken  out 
— as  seemed  not  improbable  some 
two  months  ago— would  have  turned 
on  the  issue  of  alliance  with  Sar- 
dinia or  continued  dependence  on 
•  Austria. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Austria 
wholly  approves  the  system  of  go- 
vernment pursued  by  her  protegis, 
though  she  permits  no  interference 
with  their  nght  to  do  as  they  will 
with  their  own.  She  is  not  herself 
disposed  to  cruelty  and  barbarism, 
unless  exasperated  by  what  she  con- 


siders rebellion  and  ingratitude. 
Even  in-  Lombardy,  her  tyranny 
falls  short  by  many  degrees  of  the 
brutal  ferocity  of  the  Sicilian  Bour- 
bons. But  she  has  never  shown 
any  desire  to  check  them  in  th^ir 
course  of  misconduct ;  satisfied  that 
no  insurrection  provoked  thereby 
will  be  so  strong  as  to  make  its  sup- 
pression a  difficult  task  to  her,  and 
perhaps  not  unwilling;  that  an  ex- 
cuse should  be  afforded  for  such  an 
extension  of  her  authority.  Hitherto 
she  has  felt  secure  of  being  allowed 
to  take  her  own  way,  under  protest 
perhaps,  but  without  interference 
from  any  other  Power.  Now  the 
case  is  altered;  and  she  has  no 
longer  an  interest  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  a  misgovernment  which  may 
rekindle  the  flames  of  war  in  Italy, 
and  bring  on  the  stage  influences 
which  cannot  be  definitelv  calcu- 
lated beforehand.  And  that  mis- 
government is  so  atrocious  that  no 
other  Power  than  Austria  coxQd 
possibly  oppose  its  modification. 
Those  who  nave  recommended  the 
path  of  reform  to  the  Papacy  are 
bound  in  consistency  to  favour  its 
adoption  in  Naples,  whose  govern- 
ment may  dispute  with  that  of  the 
Vatican  the  distinction  of  being  the 
worst  and  meanest  in  Europe. 

Indeed  the  people  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  are,  if  possible,  more  un- 
happy than  those  who  have  the 
mistbrtune  to  dwell  within  the 
sacred  limits  of  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
not  actually  under  ecclesiisistical 
domination ;  that  the  tyranny  under 
which  they  sufier  is  carriea  on  by 
other  than  priestly  hands;  that  their 
oppressors  in  the  public  offices  or 
on  the  bench  of  justice  are  not 
habited  in  clerical  garb  or  bound  to 
celibacy;  but  priestly  influence  is 
almost  as  great  and  priestly  inter- 
ference as  rife  as  in  the  Eoman 
States.  The  Court  and  the  clergy 
are  in  close  alliance ;  and  in  return 
for  their  invaluable  support,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
whose  vices  and  crimes  are  leavened 
by  undoubted  piety  towards  the 
Church,  permit  to  the  priesthood  an 
authority  for  mischief^making  and 
vexation  which  they  enjoy  nowhere 
else  but  in  the  shadow  of  the  Holy 
See.  They  are  able  to  invade  do- 
mestic privacy,  to  act  as  censares 
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morum  and  jadges  orer  those  errors 
with  which  civU  goyemments  have 
ever  declined  to  meddle ;  and  they 
exercise  their  power  in  a  manner 
which  has  earned  for  them  a  sincere 
and  cordial  hatred  from  the  mass  of 
the  thinkix]^  and  educated  classes  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions.  It  is 
too  common  in  this  country  to 
renle  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy 
in  terms  as  indecent  as  untrue; 
and  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a 
respectable  writer  to  cast  any  im- 
putation on  their  character  as  a 
t>ody  in  lands  where  they  are  not 
demoralized  by  Court  iSetyour  and 
excess  of  power.  Let  us  grant  that 
*»  JEngland  they  are  among  the  most 
earnest  and  zealous  servants  of  re- 
ligion :  it  cannot  be  honestly  denied 
that  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
Naples,  they  are,  as  a  class,  what  a 
dominant  priestly  caste,  above  all  a 
dominant  oehbate  priesthood,  must 
alwayis  be — a  scandal  to  civilization, 
a  curse  to  the  country,  and  a  hateful 
burden  to  the  people.  Strong  as 
these  terms  sound  to  English  ears, 
they  are  mild  compared  to  those 
used  by  Italians  in  speaking  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  no  one  can  wonder  who  has 
heard  the  tales  they  have  to  tell  of 
clerical  meddlesomeness  and  espio- 
nage. In  return  for  the  liberty  to 
perpetrate  such  impertinences,  the 
clergy  make  their  spiritual  office 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
Government.  As  educators  of  youth, 
they  teach  servile  obedience  on  pain 
of  everlasting  perdition.  By  means 
of  the  confessional  they  make  the 
wife  Ketray  her  husband  to  the 
secret  police,  of  which  they  are 
efficient  aeents ;  or  worm  from  the 
pious  dau^ter  informati<m  of  words 
spoken  in  family  confidence  which 
may  send  her  father  to  the  galleys 
as  a  malcontent.  In  a  word,  their 
power  for  evil  is  hardly  less  as  the 
allies  of  the  Neapolitan  police  than 
as  the  administrators  of  despotism 
in  the  States  of  the  Church. 

How  infamous  is  the  temporal 
Government  of  Naples  the  public 
has  often  been  told.  That  it  should 
be  so  is  not  strange  when  we  come 
to  learn  by  what  manner  of  men  it 
is  administered.  The  highest  official 
ranks  have  often  been  filled,  since 
1850,  by  men  whose  character  would 
in  other  countries  have  excluded 


them  not  only  from  public  employ- 
ment   but    from    decent    socie^. 
Official  lying  and  political  perfidy 
are,  of  course,  no  disqualification  for 
the  service  of  a  Ferdinand  IL;  but 
it  is  startling  to  learn  that  one  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  ministry  of 
the  present  Xin^  has  been  granted 
to  an  apostate  Sicilian  Liberal,  uni- 
versally believed  to  have  purchased 
his  life  only  by  that  'unutterable 
shame'  which  most  men  would  die 
to  avenge.     From  such  creatures 
nothing  could  be  expected  but  that 
they  should  be  the  willing  instrui* 
ments  of  their  master's  worst  im- 
pulses of  tyranny  and  ferocity ;  and 
how  they  have  fulfilled   that  ex- 
pectation is  known  to  us  aII.    The 
horrid   scenes    revealed    by   Mr. 
Gladstone's  pamphlet  shocked  and 
disgusted  Europe.    Civiiizaticm  and 
humanity   were   revolted   by   the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
Coffliari,   immured    in    dungeons 
whose   wretchedness   beggars   de- 
scription, for  the  crime  of  having 
loved  their  country  '  not  wisely  but 
too  well.'   Constitutional  statesmen, 
who  had  offended  the  £jng  only  by 
acting  as  the  ministers  of  a  rSaime 
to  which  he  himself  had  sworn,  nave 
shared  the  same  fate  with  those 
whose  patriotism,  exasperated  be- 
yond  jOTidenoe  or   patience,  had 
driven  them  into  open  rebellion. 
Poerio  and  Settembrmi,  but  for  the 
strong  manifestation  of  European 
opinion  in  their  favour,  would  nave 
fared  no  better  than  the  comrades 
of  Pisacane.    The  very  representa- 
tives of  the  people   convoked  by 
Ferdinand  himselt,have  been  treated 
as  traitors  for  the  crime  of  believing 
him  honest.    There  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  a  contemporary,  in 
stating   the  other  day  that   two- 
thirds  of  the  quondam  Chamber  of 
Deputies  are  at  this    moment  in 
prison  or  in  exile,  did  not  exaggerate 
the  fact.    All  who  have  dared  to 
signalize  their  preference  for  any 
other  form  of  Government  than  a 

Sure  despotism  have  been  imme- 
iately  marked  for  vengeance,  and 
that  vengeance  has  been  exacted 
with  as  httle  regard  for  the  forms 
of  law  as  for  the  substance  of 
justice. 

Those  men  of  Liberal  opinions 
who,  as  less  ardent  or  less  distin- 
guished, have  been  exempted  from 
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the  extremities  of  royal  displeasure, 
drag  their  life  alon^  in  a  condition 
little  better  than  that  of  the  selected 
victims.  Hundreds  are  officially 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
police;  thousands  are  intemis^ 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  a 
Tillage,  a  district,  or  a  province, 
sometimes  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
fortunes,  or  the  destruction  of  their 
professional  prospects.  But  besides 
these  sufferers,  eveiy  man  in  Naples 
suspected  to  hold  opinions  unfavour- 
able to  that  species  of  absolutism 
which  obtains  in  the  Two  Sicilies, 
every  man  supposed  to  be  in  any 
sense  dissatished  with  the  Govern- 
ment, lives  under  a  surveillance 
only  less  strict  and  nainful  than  the 
imprisonment  to  which  he  may  at 
any  moment  be  hurried  off,  without 
trial,  without  warning,  without 
cause  shown  or  accusation  made. 
At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  he 
may  expect  the  visit  of  the  secret 

Solice,  to  drag  him  away  to  a 
ungeon,  from  which  only  aeath  or 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
is  likely  to  set  him  free.  He  has 
no  more  security  for  such  peace 
and  libertjr  as  are  left  to  him  than 
has  the  Virginian  slave.  He  dare 
not  visit  bis  friends,  lest  they  be 
suspected  of  conspiring  together. 
He  may  not  invite  them  to  his 
house,  without  first  sending  to  the 
police  a  list  of  his  guests,  and  ob- 
taining their  sanction.  If  there  be 
on  the  list  the  name  of  a  suspected 
man,  the  police  may  strike  it  out ; 
they  may,  and  often  do,  require  the 
host  to  receive  one  or  more  of  their 
agents  at  his  table;  and  spies  are 
stationed  at  his  door  to  see  that  no 
meat  enters  for  whom  permission 
has  not  been  obtained.  Conse- 
quently, social  intercourse  is  almost 
at  an  end  in  the  capital  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  Only  three  or  four  families 
of  rank  and  character  that  exempt 
them  from  official  suspicion,  dare  to 
give  a  dinner-party.  Few  venture 
on  a  soirde  or  reception.  None  but 
those  who  are  conscious  of  enjoying 
a  good  reputation  with  the  police 
think  it  safe  to  indulge,  exc^t 
rarely  and  cautiously,  even  in  the 
society  of  intimate  friends :  the 
risk  is  too  great,  and  the  penalty 
too  grave  to  be  lightly  encountered. 
Capitelli,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  J)eputies,  did  not  dare  for  many 


months  to  call  on  his  brother-in  law. 
Lord  Kapier  was  requested  to  ab- 
stain firom  visiting  a  Neapolitan 
Liberal  with  trhom  he  was  on 
friendly  terms,  and  in  frequent 
communication,  as  his  visits  exposed 
the  latter  to  iJie  suspicion  of  in- 
triguing against  the  government 
with  the  Ambassador  of  England. 
This  was  in  1850;  and  matters  have 
in  no  way  improved  since  then.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances 
and  proofs  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  suppression  of  social  intercourse 
has  been  and  is  still  carried;  but 
what  has  been  already  stated 
.wiU  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  fact.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  form  any  adequate  concei>tion  of 
the  manner  in  which  life  is  sad- 
dened, and  courage  destroyed,  and 
energy  denressed,  by  this  system  of 
forcea  isolation.  The  want  of  in- 
tercourse begets  want  of  confidence 
and  want  of  union ;  those  who  never 
are  allowed  confidential  conversa- 
tion and  free  interchange  of  ideas, 
lose  hope  of  the  future,  reliance  on 
one  another,  and  unit;|r  of  purpose ; 
and  the  authority  which  has  sepa- 
rated, if  not  divided  them,  congratu- 
lates itself  on  having  thereby  made 
it  possible  to  govern  them. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  infamous  policy  has 
been  crowned  with  considerable 
success.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  Libe- 
ral party  in  Naples  are  paraljrsed 
by  imcertainty  and  disorganization. 
G^at  form  of  party  order,  and  dis- 
cipline, which  exists  in  a  free  coun« 
try,  where  political  questions  can 
be  freely  debated,  where  political 
meetings  are  possible,  and  where 
freedom  of  the  press  facilitates  the 
dissemination  and  discussion  of 
party  principles,  has  of  course  never 
existed  there.  Ihe  Constitutionalists 
cannot,  and  never  could  arrange  by 
regular  and  formal  agreement  a 
policy  and  a  course  of  action ;  they 
have  never,  except  for  a  month  or 
two  in  1848,  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  advocating  their 
principles  and  indicating  the  line 
they  mtended  to  adopt  The  or^a- 
nization  applicable  to  their  position 
must  be  that  of  confidence  m  a  few 
known  and  recognised  teaders, 
steady  obedience  to  their  guidance, 
and   a  tacit  understanding,  esta- 
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blislied  by  merely  social  commoni- 
eation  and  interoourse,  as  to  the 
•object  to  be  pursued  and  the 
means  for  its  achievement.  Snch 
inflaences  might  and  did  once  esta- 
blish in  every  district,  a  party 
which  could  be  relied  on  to  act  in 
concert,  the  members  of  which  were 
acquainted  with  one  another,  and 
took  their  cue  from  the  acknow- 
ledged leaders  of  the  whole  body. 
Now  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
this  kind  of  organization  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist  among  the  Liberals 
of  Naples — a  circumstance  of  omi- 
nous significance  at  such  a  time  as 
the  present.  There  are,  it  is  said, 
no  leaders  able  to  command  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  party  as  a  whole ;  no 
general  understanding  as  to  their 
objects  and  intentions,  no  definite 
purpose  on  which  they  are  all  'pre- 
pared to  act.  In  1848  there  was 
more  unity  of  feeling  and  intention 
among  the  Liberals  of  Naples  than 
among  those  of  any  other  part  of 
Italy.  They  all  knew  what  they 
wanted;  and  they  all  wanted  the  same 
thing,  or  very  nearly  the  same.  All 
imited  in  demanding  arrangements 
which  gave  representation  only  to 
those  whose  fitness  the  extremest 
Conservative  in  this  country  would 
hardly  deny.  Men  of  property,  menof 
the  learned  professions,  landowners, 
mortgagees,  and  fundholders,  were 
to  form  almost  the  entire  consti- 
tuency, even  under  the  electoral 
law  promulgated  by  Carlo  Trbja,  as 
head  of  what  was  there  called  a 
iRadical  ministry.  There  was  no- 
thing to  divide  the  difierent  sections 
of  the  Liberal  party ;  no  important 
principle  on  which  they  were  at 
variance.  The  alarm  given  by  the 
events  of  the  15th  of  May,  put  an 
end  at  once  to  ail  disagreement,  and 
effaced  all  nominal  distinction ;  and 
from  that  time  until  the  final  de- 
struction of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Naples,  the  Liberals  acted 
in  perfect  concert.  Since  1850, 
they  have  been  deprived,  one 
by  one,  of  their  ablest  and  most 
esteemed  leaders.  Some  are  dead, 
some  are  in  prison,  some  in 
exile.  They  cannot  meet  together ; 
they  do  not  know  each  other ;  per- 
haps tliey  hardly  dare  to  trust  one 
another;  and  there  are  no  chiefs 
amon^  them  whose  personal  influ- 
ence 18  strong  enough  to  control 


their  temper  and  direct  their  course. 
Unanimily,  discipline,  steadiness, 
and  self-control  are  not  now  to  be 
expected  of  them.  Not  only  has 
suspicion  and  doubt  entered  their 
minds  ;  not  only  are  their  ranks  in 
confusion,  and  their  courage  thereby 
broken;  but  there  is  no  certainty 
that  they  may  not  be  split  into  dis- 
cordant sections,  and  be  wanting  in 
union  if  the  opportunity  should  yet 
be  given,  which  complete  and  cor- 
dial union,  and  that  alone,  would 
enable  them  to  seize  and  to  use  with 
effect. 

Of  course,  the  treachery  of  the 
late  King,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament,  ^ave  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Constitutionalists.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Sovereign  could  never 
again  be  trusted;  and  those  who 
had  before  endeavoured  only  to  re- 
strain his  power,  were  compelled  to 
desire  his  deposition.  Constitu- 
tionalism and  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  were  for  the  future  obvi- 
ously incompatible ;  and  the  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  tended,  of  course, 
to  dismay  and  weaken  the  Mode- 
rates, and  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Bepublicans  —  a  party  too 
weak  in  Naples  and  Sicily  to  be 
able  by  itseli  to  effect  the  overthrow 
of  a  strong  and  vigilant  despotism. 
We  all  know  how  they  tried,  and 
failed  lamentably;  partly  by  the 
inadequacy  of  their  means,  partly  by 
the  treachery  of  some  on  whose  co- 
operation they  relied. 

Italy  was,  m  her  happiest  times, 
almost  entirely  Eepublican.  Her 
traditions  and  aspirations  all  pointed, 
therefore,  in  that  direction.  Until 
1848,  the  results  of  experience 
pointed  the  same  wjblj,  and  read 
a  bitter  lesson  on  the  text  'put 
not  your  trust  in  princes.'  There- 
fore it  is  that  the  Eepublican 
party  has  been  strong  in  Italy, 
since  1848,  practical  prudence  has 
been  so  evidently  on  the  side  of 
Constitutionalism  and  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  and  the  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  has  so  won  the  hearts  of 
the  Italians,  despite  personal  frail- 
ties, by.  his  frank  bearing  and  his 
reputation,  now  fully  justified,  for 
fearless  gallantry,*  that  the  Sardi- 
nian party  is  everywhere  predomi- 
nant But  the  lesson  of  1848  proved 
the  Eepublicans  right  on  one  point 
—that  no  Sovereign  of  Italy,  except 
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the  King  of  Sardinia,  could  be 
trusted  to  observe  his  word  before 
man,  or  his  oath  before  Grod.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  there 
should  stiU  be  a  Bepublican  party, 
or  that  its  leader  should  find  such 
followers  as  those  who  embarkisd 
iu  the  disastrous  expedition  to 
Ponza  in  July,  1857. 

The  attempt  was  rash  enough  at 
best;  and  before  it  was  actually 
made,  events  had  occurred  which 
ensured  its  ruin.  Pisacane  went 
with  conscious  foreknowledge  to 
almost  inevitable  destruction.  Ni- 
cotera,  his  second  in  command,  had 
left  his  betrothed,  a  relative  of  Carlo 
Poerio,  in  Turin,  without  giving  her  - 
any  notion  of  the  fatal  enterprise 
on  which  he  wais  going.  She  learned 
it  at  the  last  moment,  and  tele- 
graphed to  Genoa,  entreating  his 
return.  It  was  too  late  to  draw 
back;  and  leaving  love  and  hope 
behind  him,  the  young  soldier  sailed 
to  meet  a  doom  worse  than  death. 
How  he  saw  his  comrades  shot 
down,  and  the  wounded  flung  over 
the  precipices ;  how,  after  a  long 
and  cruel  confinement,  he  came 
forth  unbroken  in  spirit  and  courage 
to  vindicate  the  innocence  of  the 
'crew  of  the  Cagliari—o\a  country- 
men among  them — ^to  take  all  on 
himself,  and  do  all  he  could  for  his 
comrades ;  and  how  he  now  lies 
chained  in  a  submarine  dungeon, 
with  scant  hope  of  other  deliverer 
than  death ;  we  have  already  been 
told.  The  Eepublican  attempt 
Imd  failed ;  the  Eepublican^  were 
crushed.  The  fate  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  hung  once  more  on  the 
silent  struggle  between  the  party  of 
the  constitution  and  the  party  of 
the  reaction. 

The  Constitutionalistswere  biding 
their  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
influences  which  threatened  their 
coherence  and  strength,  they  had 
hopes  of  a  change  in  their  favour. 
The  Duke  of  Calabria,  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  by  the  mother's  side  of 
Sardinian  blood.  It  was  known 
that  he  was  not  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  Court.  It  was  known  that 
the  Queen,  his  stepmother,  regarded 
him  with  aversion,  and  had  treated 
him  with  harshness  and  injustice. 
As  she  was  of  Austrian  birth,  and 
considered  the  chief  patron  of  the 
^Reaction,  men  hoped  that  hostility 
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to  her  would  throw  the  Prince  into 
Idle  hands  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
and  incline  him  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  independence.  They  waited, 
*  to  give  him  a  chance ;'  though  the 
emissaries  of  the  2d|!uratists  were 
busily  endeavouring  to  turn  their 
eyes  towards  the  son  of  Joachim, 
the  worthiest  sovereign  that  has 
filled  their  throne  for  ijaany  genera- 
tions. The  opposite  party  £readed 
lest  the  hopes  of  the  Liberals  should 
be  fulfilled.  It  was  not  Isnough 
that  Francis  had  been  educated  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  married  to  the 
sister  of  the  Empress  of  Austria; 
there  was  reason  to  distrust  the  re- 
actionary principles  of  one  to  whom 
the  chiefs  of  the  Eeaction  had  be- 
haved so  ill  ^^  and  a  conspiracy  was 
set  on  foot,  while  Ferdinand  II.  was 
dying,  to  substitute  his  second  son 
as  his  successor.  The  conspiracy 
was  baffled,  and  Francis  II.  mounted 
the  throne.  The  hopes  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalists rose  high.  They  had 
now  a  sovereign  with  whom  they 
had  no  quarrel  on  the  score  of  pre- 
vious treachery,  who  possibly  might 
deserve  their  trust ;  and  who,  hav* 
ing  experienced  the  hostility  of  their 
adversaries,  extending  even  to  an 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  in- 
heritance, mi^ht  probably  think  it 
wise  to  ally  himself  with  them.  But 
the  Austrian  party  succeeded  in 
averting  the  peril  that  menaced 
them,  and  in  patchingup  a  reconcili- 
ation between  the  King  and  the 
Queen  Dowager,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  the  young  Queen.  The 
King  has  surrounded  himself  with 
extreme  Eeactionists  of  the  worst 
and  most  violent  disposition;  has 
earried  out  his  father  s  policy  with 
his  father's  own  spirit;  and  shat- 
tered all  the  hopes  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  accession  had 
raised.  The  Constitutionalists  are 
discouraged,  hesitating,  and  disap- 
pointed. The  peace  of  ViUafranca 
has  deprived  them  of  their  last 
fragment  of  hope ;  and  at  present, 
as  there  is  too  much  cause  to  think, 
they  are  broken  and  baffled,  know- 
ing not  whither  to  turn  or  whom  f o 
follow. 

While  the  Constitutional  party 
are  thus  disorganized,  their  oppo- 
nents are  in  fulfstrength  and  vigour. 
From  the  Court,  which  is  of  course 
wholly  theirs,  their  influence  extends 
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througlioat  the  whole  Continental 
territory  of  Ifaples.  In  every  town 
and  Tillage  there  is  an  organized  re- 
actionary party,  in  absolute  posses- 
sion of  all  local  authority,  filling  all 
municipal  offices,  and  making  use  of 
its  power  to  depress,  harass,  and 
tyrannize  over  the  Liberals — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  great  majority  of  the 
educated  classes — ^in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. There  is  thus  a  strong 
resisting  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Coart ;  to  which  must  be  added  the 
whole  army  of  Grovemment  officials, 
low-born,  ignorant,  eager  above  all 
things  to  £3ep  their  places,  and  to 
avoid  change;  and  conscious  that 
idieir  countrymen  generally  regard 
them  with  aversion  and  contempt. 
The  great  majority  of  these  officials 
are,  regularly  or  virtually,  agents  of 
police;  and  their  position  is  one 
which  no  son  of  a  respectable 
family,  no  man  who  has  hopes  of 
success  in  any  reputable  line  of  life, 
will  condescend  to  fill.  They  are 
consequently  a  caste  apart,  and  a 
caste  hostile  in  feeling  to  those 
whom  they  assist  in  governing.  Be- 
sides these  supports,  the  Court,  by 
constantly  favouring  the  lower  and 
labouring  classes  at  the  expense  of 
the  gentry  and  proprietors  of  land 
—a  class  very  diflerent  there  to  the 
class  .of  landholders  in  England, 
since  the  land  in  Naples  is  held  in 
small  portions,  and  by  men  of  every 
grade  in  society — has  obtained  a 
certain  share  of  mfiuence  among  the 
lowest,  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
peasantry,  whom  it  has  employed, 
m  the  spirit  of  the  worst  leaders  of 
the  so  much  dreaded  Eed  Eepublic, 
to  plunder  and  coerce  the  holders  of 
property.  Its  policy  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  has  been  a  mixture 
of  Communism  and  incendiarism. 
Proudhon  himself  is  not  more  re- 
gardless of  the  rights  of  those  who 
possess  anything  of  their  own ; 
Captain  Swing  was  never  more  vio- 
lent in  his  incitement  to  agrarian 
outrage.  Attacks  on  the  goods  and 
persons  of  proprietors  mive  been 
trequent ;  nor  has  it  been  possible 
for  a  class  known  to  be  inclined  to 
Liberalism  to  obtain  justice  or  pro- 
tection when  exposed  to  robbery 
and  murder,  at  the  hands  of  men  too 
ignorant  to  be  otherwise  than  loyaL 
A  small  force  of  well-disciplined 
partisans,  a  host  of  officials,  and 


mobs  of  men  excited  by  want  and 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  Eeaction— 
such  is  the  civil  power  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Court.  The  Keaction- 
ists  are  inferior  in  numbers  a^d  in 
character ;  they  hove  the  advanta^ 
in  organized  energy,  in  unity,  in 
the  possession  of  the  whole  material 
strength  of  the  Gtovemmeht.  A 
well-devised  and  unanimous  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Liberals 
might  possibly  swe^  before  it  the 
whole  of  this  resisting  mass ;  but 
the  latter  would  very  probably  re- 
cover its  position  as  soon  as  the 
storm  of  popular  vengeance  had 
blown  over.  And  a  well-oombined 
and  effectual  action  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  men  so  jealously  watched 
that  they  enjoy  no  liberty  of  meet- 
ing and  no  faicility  of  intercommu- 
nication ;  who  are  not  habituated  to 
conspiracy,  or  banded  in  secret  so- 
cieties. And  any  partial  movement 
would  be  crushed  at  a  blow,  and 
only  add  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
people. 

In  this  disposition  of  parties,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  prospects 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  are  cheerless 
enough.  There  is  little  hope  of  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists of  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
nature,  sufficiently  united  and 
powerful  to  overbear  the  reluctance 
of  the  Court  and  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Conservative  party.  Sanguine 
indeed  must  be  he  who  can  hope 
that  the  King  of  Naples  will  be 
persuaded  to  grant  a  constitution 
of  hirf  own  accord.  Kings  are  but 
seldom  induced  to  step  outside  of 
the  path  of  dynastic  tradition,  to 
disregard  or  reverse  the  policy 
which  has  for  generations  been  that 
of  their  family  and  their  govern- 
ment ;  and  neither  the  education  of 
Francis  II.,  nor  his  connexions,  nor 
his  conduct  hitherto,  encourage 
men  to  hope  for  any  such  unselfish 
and  far-sighted  wisdom  as  would  be 
shown  in  a  voluntary  abnegation  of 
absolute  power.  What  is  known 
of  his  personal  character  favours 
the  impression  that  he  is  weak  and 
docile  to  the  evil  counsellors  around 
him,  though  naturally  not  unami- 
able ;  that  his  mind  possesses  none 
of  the  originality  or  independence 
that  might  urge  him  to  break 
throngh  the  narrow  circle  of  tradi- 
tion and  prejudice,   and  take  the 
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only  line  which  can  preserve  his 
throne  from  rain  and  nis  kingdom 
from  miseiy  or  rerolution.  The 
only  present  hope  of  Naples  ap- 
pears, then,  to  lie  dther  in  sue- 
eessfol  insurrection,  or  in  the 
pressure  from  withoat  of  circum- 
stances which  may  compel  either 
a  change  of  dynasty  or  a  change 
of  system. 

To  insurrection  the  Neapolitan 
Liberals  are,  as  a  body,  extremely 
averse,  and  with  excellent  reason. 
They  doubt  the  possibility,  and 
they  distrust  the  consequences,  of 
successful  rebellion.  While  the 
Swiss  troops  remained  content  and 
loyal,  they  Knew  that  the  Sing  was 
in  possession  of  a  weapon  which 
they  could  hardly  hope  to  resist; 
and  even  now,  wnen  the  confidence 
between  these  mercenaries  and  the 
Government  they  serve  has  been 
completely  shaken,  it  yet  seems 
probable  that  the  King  might  be 
able  to  rely  on  the  whole  or  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  native 
army,  and  that  with  these  alone  he 
would  be  able  to  stem  the  tide  of 
insurrection.  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  army  has  never 
shown  itself  indisposed  to  act 
against  the  people ;  mat  the  officers 
are  as  a  matter  of  course  chosen 
almost  entirely  from  the  families 
favourable  to  the  Court ;  and  that 
the  rank  and  file  are  recruited 
principally  from  the  lower  and 
more  ignorant  classes,  among  whom 
the  Crown  has  especially  courted 
popularity,  and  of  whose  passions 
and  class  prejudices  it  has  made 
skilful  and  unscrupulous  use.  An 
insurrection  against  a  strong  and 
loyal  airmy  becomes  every  year  an 
undertaking  more  and  more  peri- 
lous, less  and  less  promising,  as  the 
mechanical  means  and  appliances  of 
war  become  more  ample  and  more 
formidarble.  An .  armed  populace 
ean  effect  little  against  Minie  rifles 
and  well-served  artillery.  And  the 
reluctance  which  reasonable  men 
feel  to  engage  in  so  unequal  a  con- 
test is  aggravated  by  xmcertainty  as 
to  their  own  strength,  union,  and 
numbers,  and  hf  the  menacing 
attitude  of  a  reactionary  party,  not 
numerous,  but  organized,  resolute, 
and  in  actual  possession  of  all 
authority  and  power,  local  as  well 
as  national. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  too,, 
considerations  which  may  render 
the  present  moment,  in  the  eyes  of 
sanguine  men,  exasperated  by  long 
endurance  of  unenaurable  tyranny, 
auspicious  for  the  commencement 
of  an  armed  rebellion.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Sicily  would  be  likely  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  insurgents  y 
and  it  does  not  seem  Hkely  that 
Austria  would  be  allowed  to  take 
the  matter  into  her  own  hands. 
The  Sicilians  have  more  than  once 
appealed  to  the  fortune  of  arms- 
against  the  injustice  and  ingratitude 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon;  and 
though  always  defeated  hitherto,, 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
fighting  well,  and  of  enduring  the 
extremities  of  war  with  courage 
and  constancy.  In  Sicily,  moreover, 
there  is  no  iBourbonist  party.  The 
reaction  there  was  effected  entirely 
by  Neapolitan  troops,  unaided  by 
any  section  amopg  the  islandera 
themselves.  A  revolt  in  Sicily 
would  in  all  ])robability  engage  tlie 
whole  strength  of  the  Neapolitan 
army,  and  leave  the  Court  very  ill- 
defended  against  a  bold  and  well- 
arranged  rising  within  its  Conti- 
nental dominions,  by  which  a  con- 
stitution, with  such  guarantees  as 
would  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
treachery  of  1848,  might  possibly 
be  extorted.  But  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  hope  of  any  such 
co-operation  from  the  Sicilians  can 
be  reasonably  considered  secure 
enough  to  justify  a  course  of  action 
avowedly  dependent  on  its  fdlfil- 
ment.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Sicilians  might  retaliate  the  deser- 
tion to  which  they  were  exposed  ten 
years  ago,  and  leave  the  insurgents 
of  Naples  to  their  fate,  as  the  Neapo- 
litan Constitutionalists  left  Ferai- 
nand  II.  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
unrestrained  on  Pal^mo  and  Mes- 
sina. The  relations  between  the 
Liberals  of  Sicily  and  Naples  since 
1848  have  never  been  of  an  inti- 
mate nature.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year,  a  perfect  under- 
standing subsisted  between  the 
leaders  of  the  party  in  both  king- 
doms. It  was  understood  that  the 
Sicilians  were  to  be  consulted  on 
the  terms  of  any  compromise  which 
might  be  extorted  from  the  King — 
a  deference  to  which  they  were  the 
better  entitled  inasmuch  they  had 
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jbome  the  brunt  of  the  contest ;  they 
had  declared  open  rebellion  before 
any  moyement  took  place  in  JN'aples ; 
and  it  was  their  outbreak  of  the 
1 2th  January  which  enabled  the 
Neapolitans  a  fortnight  after  to. 
wrest  from  the  King  the  promise  of 
a  Constitution.  Bozzelli  was  the 
effective  chief  of  the  Ministry  called 
into  power  to  carry  out  that  pro- 
mise. In  spite  of  advice  and  re- 
monstrance— in  spite  of  the  counsels 
of  the  Neapolitan  Liberals,  who 
earnestly  urged  that  something 
should  be  done  to  satisfy  their 
pledge  to  the  Sicilians— that  the 
€hiew  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
island  should  be  consulted  before 
the  irrevocable  act  of  promulgation 
<— thatobstinate  and  self-opinionated 
man  persisted  in  disregarding  the 
very  reasonable  claim  of  those  to 
whom  in  fact  Naples  owed  the 
Constitution;  and  the  first  infor- 
mation received  by  the  Sicilians  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  law  under 
which  they  were  for  the  future  to 
live,  was  given  by  its  official  publi- 
cation. It  contained  much  of  which 
the^  did  not  approve ;  some  things 
which  seemed  to  invade  their  ancient 
rights  and  privileges;  it  offered 
them  no  adequate  guarantee  for  the 
partially  separate  administration 
they  desired.  They  felt  themselves 
at  once  gratuitously  insulted  and 
wantonly  betrayed ;  and  they  re- 
sented both  the  affront  and  the 
injury.  They  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Neapolitan  troops 
from  the  island.  Their  demand, 
though  justified  by  the  previous 
conduct  of  those  troops,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  representative  of 
JSngiand,  was  refused ;  and  the 
Sicilians  deposed  the  King,  declared 
their  independence,  and  made  pre- 
paration for  defence.  During  the 
brief  existence  of  the  Neapolitan 
Constitution,  the  Constitutional 
Oovemment  were  prosecuting  the 
war  against  Sicily;  and  their  vic- 
tory effected  an  alienation  be- 
tween the  Neapolitan  Liberals  and 
their  Sicilian  brethren  which  is  not 
yet  healed.  The  co-operation  of 
the  latter,  then,  in  any  movement 
originating  on  the  mainland,  is  not 
to  be  depended  on.  The  only  chance 
of  success  for  an  insurrection  in 
Naples  must  be  in  seizing  the  oppor- 
tomty  which  may  be  given  by  the 


not    impossible    event   of  a  spon- 
taneous outbreak  in  Sicily. 

The  hope  that  Austria  will  not  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  them  at  her 
own  pleasure — a  condition  essential 
to  any  possibility  of  improvement- 
still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  the 
Neapolitans.  For  the  first  time 
another  great  Power  has  shown, 
herself  disposed  to  claim  that  share 
in  the  settlement  of  the  fate  of  the 
Italians  which  has  hitherto  been 
tacitly  abnegated  by  all  in  favour 
of  one.  The  late  war,  however  poor 
and.unworthy  its  visible  results,  has 
brouj^ht  the  peninsula  once  more 
withm  the  pale  of  European  public 
law;  has  reclaimed  it  from  the 
condition  of  an  Austrian  preserve, 
and  2|^serted  the  interest  ot  Europe 
in  its  affairs  as  against  the  exclusive 
pretensions  of  one  overgrown  em- 
pire. Six  months  ago  it  seemed  as 
if  Italy  held  towards  Austria  some- 
what the  same  position  as  that  of 
India  towards  Great  Britain;  the 
position  of  subjection  actual  and 
xmderstood,  though  not  in  ev^ry 
case  avowed.  •  The  independence  of 
an  Italian  State  was  lilce  the  inde- 
pendence of  an  Indian  Eajah ;  and 
Austria  no  more  admitted  the  right 
of  France  and  England  to  interfere 
between  her  and  Naples,  or  between 
her  and  the  Duchies,  than  we  should 
admit  her,  title  to  mediate  in  our 
quarrels  with  Burmah.  or  Cabul. 
The  armed  intervention  of  France, 
despite  the  insincerity  which  marked 
its  course  and  the  disgrace  in  which 
it  has  closed,  has  at  least  achieved 
the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  this 
degrading  bondage.  She  is  now  no 
extra-European  appendage  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  but  an  integral 
part  of  Europe,  in  whose  afiairs  no 
one  Power  can  claim  an  exclusive 
or  peculiar  interest.  Or,  should 
Austria  be  inclined  to  reassert  that 
claim,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
it  can  be  allowed.  To  allow  it — to 
let  her  undertake  the  part  of  Lord 
Paramount  in  settling  disputes  be- 
tween her  vassals  and  their  subjects 
— would  be  to  confess  that  France 
was  worsted  in  the  encounter,  to 
give  the  lie  to  Magenta  and  Solfe- 
rino,.  and  to  admit  a  defeat  in  the 
face  of  Europe  and  of  the  French 
nation.  We  may  well  doubt  whether 
Louis  Napoleon  can  dream  of  doing 
this.    What  may  happen  .in  CentnU 
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Italy,  it  is  difficult  to  Bay.  Before 
these  lines  ai^e  published  it  may  be 
that  the  question  wiU  have  been 
settled ;  that  the  Princes  will  have 
been  restored  by  the  French  army 
of  liberation,  or  will  have  been  de- 
£nitely  abandoned  to  their  own 
devices.  The  one  thin^  that  may 
be  pronounced  improbable  is  that 
their  restoration  will  be  left  to  the 
bayonets  of  Austria ;  and  if  there 
be  anything  yet  more  unlikely,  it  is 
that  Austria  should  be  permitted 
to  resume  the  suzerainty  or  protec- 
torate— call  it  what  we  will— that 
she  formerly  exercised  over  the  Two 
SiciUes.  The  Emperor  of  the 
IPrench  is  no  friend  to  liberty, 
and  is  by  no  means  chary  of 
his  faith,  or  tender  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
him.  But  he  kuOws  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  his  diplomatic 
position  in  Europe,  and  his  popu- 
larity with  France.  Both  would  be 
shaken  to  the  uttermost  if,  after 
lofty  boasts,  after  brilliant  successes, 
after  a  bloody  war  and  a  dramatic 
peace,  Europe  and  France  were  to 
see  Austria  openly  resume  her  un- 
disputed ascendancy  in  Italy,  and 
reign  by  naked  force  from  the  Tyrol 
to  Calabria — *  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic' 

Whatever  may  be  done,  then,  it 
is  certain  that  Louis  Napoleon  will 
have  a  voice  in  the  manner  of  doing 
it.  What  he  may  do  and  permit 
will  depend  on  many  conditions; 
bat  in  no  case  will  he  permit  any 
apparent  slight  to  his  own  influence, 
or  to  the  dignity  of  the  high- 
spirited  nation  he  rules.  If  an  inter- 
vention take  place  at  all  in  tJie 
affairs  of  Naples,  he  will  not  consent 
to  stand  aloof;  and  Austria  will 
hardly  dare  to  move  against  him. 
The  rate  of  a  movement  there  de- 
pends on  the  policy  he  may  choose 
or  be  forced  to  pursue ;  and  what 
that  poli^  will  be  no  man  yet 
knows.  He  might  interfere  merely 
to  warn  Austria  off;  he  might  act 
in  conjunction  with  her  to  enforce 
obedience  on  the  people  and  illu- 
sory concessions  on  the  Slinff ;  he 
might  take  the  settlement  of  the 
matter  wholly  into  his  own  hands. 
iBut  Yillafranca  may  warn  the 
liberals  of  Naples  that  men  do  not 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  receive 
freedom  at  the  hands  of  a  Bona- 


parte; that  while  their  doom  rests 
m  his  disposal,  they  can  e3[pect  no 
good  from  the  adoption  of  a  course 
which  would  tempt,  if  not  compel, 
his  active  interference  in  one  sense 
or  another. 

At  first,  no  doubt,  Louis  Napo- 
leon really  meant  to  drive  the 
Austrians  out  of  Italy.  He  is  a 
vainglorious  man,  and  he  saw  that 
such  an  exploit  would  win  him 
renown.  He  is  a  thorough  poli- 
tician, perfectly  versed  in  the 
secrets  of  French  nature ;  and  he 
knew  that  such  an  achievement 
would  secure  him  the  loyalty  of 
France.  Arrested  after  Solferino 
by  the  tremendous  fortresses  on  the 
Mincio  and  the  menacing  aspect  of 
Germany,  by  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  9tate 
of  things  in  Paris,  he  is  too  able 
and  far-sighted  a  statesman  not  to 
endeavour  to  gain  in  peace  what  he 
ftfiled  to  seize  in  war.  He  knows  that 

and  the  establishment  of  French 
influence  in  Italy  would  soothe  the 
wounded  pride  ot  a  sensitive  people. 
He  knows  that  to  act  an.  Austrian 
part  towards  the  Italian  Liberals 
would  excite  against  him  the  con- 
tempt of  France  and  the  scorn  of 
Europe.  He  never  commits  a  crime 
without  necessity;  he  is  hardly 
likely  to  perpetrate  a  violation  of 
decency  and  honour  perfectly  im- 
paralleled,  and  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  gratuitous.  More  than 
this,  he  would  scarcely  dare  to  do 
it.  Brave,  almost  to  recklessness, 
he  was  always  known  to  be;  and 
he  earned  his  reputation  well  on  the 
fields  of  Northern  Italy.  But  the 
same  danger  which  made  a  coward 
of  Cromwell  has  shaken  before  now 
the  nerves  that  have  never  quailed 
in  any  ordinary  peril.  The  pistol 
of  Pianori  may  have  only  startled 
him  for  a  dayr  the  shells  of  the 
Hue  Lepelletier  frightened  him  out 
of  his  stoic  self-possession  for  weeks ; 
and  those  who  watched  his  policy  at 
that  time  muttered  that  Qrsinihad 
missed  the  Emperor,  but  slain  the 
Empire.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  truce  between  him  and  the 
enemy  he  dreads.  The  first  French 
soldier  that  marches  to  put  down 
Italian  liberty  breaks  up  that  armis- 
tice, and  turns  the  dagger  as  yet  spell- 
bound once  more  against  the  lite  of 
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the  traitor  to  Italy.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  believed  that  Louis  Napoleom 
Trill  do  this,  if  he  can  avoid  it.  It 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  give 
him  every  chance  of  keeping  faith ; 
to  take  no  step  which  may  force  hira 
into  a  new  treason. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  despotic 
sovereigns  to  leave  kings  and  peoples 
to  settle  their  own  quarrels,  when 
once  those  quarrels  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  arbitrement  of  the 
sword.  Nothing  would  be  more 
difficult  than  to  mduce  Austria  to 
sit  quietly  by  while  her  Sicilian 
j>roUg4  was  expelled  from  the 
throne  he  is  so  unfit  to  fill ;  and  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  a  consti- 
tution, extorted  by  insurrection, 
could  be  safely  trusted  to  the 
honesty  of  a  Prince  who  had  only 
yielded  it  to  violence.  Liberties 
won  by  force  cannot  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  from  whom  they  are 
won;  and  experience  as  well  lis 
passion  would  warn  the  ^Neapolitans 
to  demand  a  change  of  sovereign 
as  well  as  of  system,  if  they  were 
driven  to  seek  the  latter  by  armed 
rebellion.  The  result  would  pro- 
bably be  to  bring  Austria,  and 
therefore  inevitably  France,  into 
the  field  as  protectors  of  the  King, 
and  moderators  between  him  and 
the  people ;  the  position  in  which 
the  latter  Power  would  have  least 
influence  for  good,  and  be  most 
likely  to  be  committed  to  the  policy 
of  repression.  While  the  situation 
is  such  that  Austria  can  interfere, 
and  France  cannot  prevent  her  in- 
terference without  the  risk  of  re- 
newed war,  except  by  herself  inter- 
fering after  an  Austrian  fashion,  an 
insurrection  in  Naples  can  have  no 
other  than  a  disastrous  termination. 
Eamestljr  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Constitutionalists  will  not  take  the 
sword  while  they  have  any  better 
prospect  left  than  to  perish  by  the 
sword. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  bound  to  them 
by  pledges  which  even  he,  perhaps, 
has  scarcely  the  moral  hardihood  to 
repudiate.      He    pledged   himself 


Bolenmly  to  set  Italy  free ;  to  put 
an  end  to  the  ascenda^cy  of  her 
hated  suzerains.  He  has  tried  and 
failed;  the  promise  unfulfilled  re- 
mains a  debt  unpaid.  Let  them 
admit  the  failure  as  inevitable,  but 
demand    that  it  shall  be  honest; 


that  the  debtor  shall  .do  all  he  can 
to  acquit  himself  towards  them. 
Let  them  make  their  appeal  to 
France  in  the  hearing  of  Europe ; 
let  them  lay  their  ^levanees  and 
wrongs  before  the  Emperor,  and 
challenge  his  aid  in  virtue  of  his 
pledges.  For  very  shame-  before 
his  own  people,  he  cannot  wholly 
disregard  their  appeal.  If  they 
assume  towards  him  the  attitude  of 
suppliants  for  justice,  he  must  listen 
to  tnem,  and  he  can  hy*diy  decide 
against  them.  Somethmg  he  must 
do  to  satisfy  a  claim  whose  ri^rhtful- 
ness  is  patent  to  all  the  world. 
Something  he  must  do  either  to 
mitigate  their  sufferings  under  a 
misgovernment  against  which  he 
himself  has  fcnrmall]^  protested,  or 
to  secure  them  the  right  of  redress- 
ing their  own  wrongs  without  fear 
of  foreign  repression.  The  intima- 
tion that  France  would  not  permit 
the  interference  of  any  other  Power 
in  the  affairs  of  Naples,  if  France 
be  indeed  strong  enough  at  this 
moment  to  keep  her  word,  would 
probably  suffice  to  bring  the  young 
iCing  to  reason ;  especially  if  backed, 
as  assuredly  it  ought  to  be,  by  the 
strenuous  advice  of  England,  and 
her  resolution  to  protect  the  Siei- 
hans  in  contending  for  the  liberties 
which  are  guaranteed  by  a  formal 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitan 
Government — given,  be  it  remem- 
bered, to  England,  and  not  to  Sicily. 
And  not  untu  appeal  to  France  has 
been  made  is  there  either  necessity 
or  hope  strong  enough  to  justify  the 
desperate  venture  of  insurrection. 

On  England,  as  well  as  on  France, 
the  hapless  subjects  of  Francis  II. 
have  a  strong  and  undeniable  claim. 
To  us  in  no  small  measure  they 
owe  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  To  us  it  was  that  the  faith 
of  that  familjr  was  pledged  for  the 
liberties  of  Sicily.  We  but  the  other 
day  concurred  with  our  French  ally 
in  protesting  against  the  tyranny  of 
King  Ferdinand  as  a  scandal  to 
civilization  and  an  outrage  on 
humanity.  Our  honour  is  nearly 
concerned  in  seeing  that  at  least 
they  have  fair  play ;  that  the  sys- 
tem ^  which  we  denounced  as  so 
atrocious  that  we  could  not  give  it 
the  sanction  involved  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  British  Ambassador,  be 
not  enforced  in  perpetuity  by  means 
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of  a  foreign  protectorate.  And  our 
interest  is  coincident  with  our  duty. 
The  freedom  of  Italy  is  perhaps  of 
more  importance  to  us  than  to  any 
other  Power.  We  require  that  a 
bfllanee  should  be  maintained  on 
the  Continent  between  absolutism 
and  liberty :  otherwise  our  position 
as  a  Constitnttonal  State  is  one  of 
constant  peril  in  the  face  of  despotic 
gorereigns,  who  cannot  but  hate  be- 
cause they  must  always  fear  us. 
We  require  that  some  Power  shall 
exist  capable  of  supporting  the  order 
of  Europe  and  the  law  of  nations 
against  the  aggressive  ambition  of 
two  mighty  empires,  which  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  Power  can  give 
law  to  the  Continent.  We  hoped 
to  find  such  a  Power  in  Austria ;  we 
have  found  ourselves  disappointed 
jdike  in  her  strength  and  in  her 
loyfdty.  She  is,  by  virtue  of  her 
composition,  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace  at  any  price ;  the  enor^ 
mous  forces  which  are  dragging  her 
every  year  deeper  into  financial 
embarrassment,  are  only  sufficient 
to  keep  her  own  subject  provinces 
in  awe.  She  is  a  rotten  ship,  in 
danger  of  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  her  own  armament,  and  sure  to 
go  to  pieces  in  the  event  of  a  gene- 
ral engagement.  Her  dissolution 
seems  only  a  matter  of  time ;  and  it 
concerns  us  that  her  place  be  filled. 
And  what  substitute  so  effectire  as 
a  free  and  united  Italv  H 

Anything  which  will  tend  to  fur* 
ther  the  creation  of  such  a  Power 
must  be  ultimately  advantageous  to 
England ;  and  though  we  may  hare 
little  influence  at  present  on  the 
future  of  the  Italian  States,  the 
whole  of  our  weight  ought  to  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  union  and 
independence.  For  England  to 
grudge  the  aggrandizement  of  Sar- 
dinia would  be  the  most  bigoted 
folly.  If  a  monarchy  under  the 
House  of  Savoy  be  the  form  of 
Italian  union  most  likely  to  endure, 
because  most  popular  in  Italy— and 
there  is  ample  reason  to  beliere  that 
it  is  so — ^the  interest  of  England 
clearly  lies  in  supporting  the  House 
of  Savoy  to  the  uttermost  of  her 
power.  The  present  situation  of 
afiairs,  which  leaves  the  disposition 
of  the  Central  States  of  Italy  an 
open  question,  offers  an  opportunity 
of  doing  this  which  is  not  likely  to 


recur.  If  the  choice  of  the  people 
be  allowed  to  prevail  against  dynas- 
tic tradition,  against  diplomatic  pre- 
judice, against  the  wrath  of  Austria* 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  entourage 
of  Louis  Napoleon ;  if  the  would-be 
Liberator  will  yet  be  true  to  his  own 
principles  of  policy,  and  to  his 
solemn  pronuses,  Victor  Enmianael 
may  be  allowed  to  assume  the 
throne  of  Northern  Italy,  and  to 
consolidate  a  kingdom  second-rate 
in  point  of  force,  but  important 
enough  to  command  a  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  not  unlikely 
to  rise  ere  long  to  the  rank  of  a 
first-rate  Power. 

On  this  issue  hangs  the  fate  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  If  Austria  resume 
her  ajscendancy  their  case  is  well- 
nigh  hopeless.  If  the  Italians  are 
left,  in  any  form  and  in  any  sense, 
masters  of  Italy,  the  Neapolitans 
will  not  be  slow  in  following  the 
eouimple  of  their  brethren.  If  the 
idea  of  an  Italian  Confederation  be 
honestly  carried  out,  Naples  and 
Sicily  will  probably  form  part  of  it, 
under  a  constitutional  monarchy,  in 
cordial  union  with  Piedmont.  If 
the  wish  of  the  Italian  nation  be 
allowed  to  prevail,  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel's dominions  be  extended  as 
far  as  the  north-east  frontier  of 
Naples,  it  may  not  be  very  long 
before  the  Two  Sicilies  will  form  a 
part  of  his  kingdom.  For  in  Sicily, 
as  is  reported,  there  is.  a  strong 
party  in  favour  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  and  no  party  whatsoever 
attacned  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty ; 
on  the  mainland  the  Constitutional- 
ists are  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
their  present  Boyai  family,  now  for 
the  fourth  generation  tyrants  in  de- 
fiance of  acknowledged  laws  and 
solemn  oaths,  and  entertain  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  family  from  which 
came  the  first  wife  of  the  late  King, 
the  beloved  mother  of  Francis  II. 
Such  a  consummation  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  though  it  may  be 
too  happy  to  be  hoped.  It  would 
produce  peace,  order,  content,  and 
liberty  throughout  the  whole  of 
Italy;  and  it  would  elevate  that 
country  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
Power,  united  with  England  by  ties 
of  sympathy  and  interest,  a  most 
valuable  ally  in  time  of  need,  a  rich 
and  important  customer  at  all  times. 
Her  natural  resources  would  be  de- 
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reloped  to  the  uttermost  by  the 
energy  of  a  free  people  under  an 
enlightened  government;  her  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  her  exquisite 
climate  would  make  the  increase  of 
her  wealth  rapid  beyond  precedent. 
Since  1848,  though  oppressed  by 
the  burden  of  a  disproportionate 
taxation  and  a  heavy  debt,  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia  has  achieved  pros- 
perity and  advanced  towards  wealth 
with  extraordinary  speed.  Every 
increase  of  her  territory  would  di- 
minish the  weight  of  her  taxes  and 
increase  her  resources;  while  the 
natural  wealth  of  Central  and 
Southern  Italy  warrants  the  belief 
that  their  progress  would  be  even 
more  rapid  than  hers.  Ten  years 
of  constitutional  government,  in 
union  with  the  rest  of  Italy  under 
the  House  of  Savoy,  would  utterly 
change  the  face  of  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  and  convert  the  most 
miserable  of  God's  creatures  into  a 
happy  and  contented  people. 

That  die  Neapolitans  are  fit  for 
such  a  government,  no  one  can 
rationally  deny  who  has  fairly 
watched  their  history  during  the 
last  forty  years.  In  182 1  and  in 
1848  they  used  their  short-lived 
liberties  with  remarkable  modera- 
tion and  good  sense.  They  showed 
neither  confusion  under  the  sudden 
exigencies  of  a  new  system,  nor  ex- 
travagance in  the  first  taste  of  long- 
desired  blessings.  They  manifested 
no  vindictive  remembrance  of  past 
wrongs,  no  exaggerated  distrust  of 
rulers  who  had  forfeited  all  claim 
to  confidence.  Indeed,  their  fault 
was  that  of  over-trustfulness :  they 
were  too  willing  to  forgive  and  too 


ready  to  believe.  Even  this  year 
they  would  have  ^forgiven  to 
Francis  II.  all  the  crimes  and  per- 
juries of  his  House,  if  he  would  have 
chosen  a  better  way ;  and  if  after 
finding  the  son  as  false  to  his  oath 
(for  he  swore  to  the  Constitution  of 
1848)  as  his  father,  grandfather, 
and  great-grandfather  had  been, 
they  are  now  inclined  to  look  else- 
where for  deliverance,  can  we,  who 
owe  our  liberties  to  Eevolution, 
with  the  memory  of  1640  and  1688 
before  us,  pretend  to  blame  them — 
can  we  rerrain  from  wishing  them 
God  speed?  If  ever  patience  and 
endurance  can  justify  the  sufferer 
who  turns  at  last  on  the  oppressor, 
the  Neapolitans  have  ample  justifi- 
cation. If  ever  a  family  justly  for- 
feited a  throne  by  falsehood  and 
t]^ranny,  the  Bourbons  of  Naples 
deserve  to  pay  that  forfeit.  A  re- 
volution which  shall  give  the  people 
a  good  government,  and  place  tke 
crown  on  a  worthy  head,  can  alone 
restore  to  the  IVo  Sicilies  the  laws 
which  their  kings  have  set  aside, 
and  tiie  order  of  which  the  Court 
has  been  the  chief  disturber ;  and  if 
the  blow  be  struck  at  the  right  time 
and  struck  successfully,  who  will 
regret  it  for  the  sake  of  those  whom 
it  will  dispossess  of  the  power  which, 
they  have  misused  for  four  genera- 
tions P  Certainly  no  man  who  has 
at  heart  either  the  well-being  of 
humanity  or  the  interests  of  Eng-. 
land.  For  us  as  for  the  world,,  it 
will  be  a  great  gain  that  Naples 
should  be  free ;  a  greater  yet  should 
she  form  part  of  an  Italian  nation, 
fit  to  rank  among  the  leading 
Powers  of  Europe. 
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BACON'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WOEKS  * 


MOEALISTS  who  desire  to  re- 
buke  literary  ambition  are 
fond  of  reminding  us  of  the  com- 
paratively few  works  which  survive 
the  age  in  which  they  are  published, 
and  of  the  still  smaller  number 
which  are  able  to  influence  remote 
generations.  The  fact  is  as  true  as 
it  is  morticing.  But  a  scarcely 
less  severe  lesson  may  be  derived 
from  the  reflection,  that  of  the 
books  which  flourish  when  their 
authors  are  long  passed  away,  a 
great  proportion  only  preserve  their 
continued  vitality  through  causes 
quite  different  from  those  which 
originally  produced  it.  Authors 
are  proverbial  for  mistaking  the 
comparative  merit  of  their  works ; 
and  even  if  they  could  be  informed 
which  of  their  offspring  are  destined 
to  the  longest  term  of  popularity, 
they  would  not,  perhaps,  err  less 
respecting  the  particular  quality  by 
which  that  popularity  will  ulti- 
mately be  constituted.  Philoso- 
phers, in  particular,  would  be  aston- 
ished to  find  themselves  valued  for 
points  of  which  they  took  but  little 
need,  and  to  see  the  discoveries  over 
which  they  spent  laborious  days  and 
sleepless  nights  cast  out  into  the 
limbo  of  impracticable  schemes  and 
visionary  aspirations.  To  few  only 
of  them  has  it  been  given  to  rule 
posterity  with  the  same  sceptre 
with  which  they  swayed  contem*^ 
porary  minds,  and  to  maintain  an 
influence  identical  in  kind,  even  if 
impaired  in  degree,  with  that  which 
formed  their  chief  glory  while  living. 
Most  often  has  it  happened  that 
that  which  was  in  its  own  day  a 
matter  of  practical  utility,  becomes 


in  ours  one  only  of  historical  curi- 
osity ;  as  garments  are  *  clothes  *  to 
one  era,  'costume^*  to  the  next; 
and  the  very  energy  which  pushes 
forward  the  limits  of  knowledge, 
has  not  seldom  furnished  the  means 
by  which  its  own  special  achieve- 
ments might  eventually  be  super- 
seded. 

But  the  most  singular  conse- 
quence that  such  revolutions  of  opi* 
nion  entail,  is  the  change  of  position 
which  one  thinker  assumes  rela- 
tively to  another,  and  the  commu- 
nity of  fortune  which  the  balance  of 
final  appreciation  seems  to  establish 
among  writers  of  the  most  dissimilar 
tendencies.  Posterity,  like  misfor- 
tune, makes  strange  bedfellows; 
and  two  men  who  assuredly  never 
supposed  themselves  to  have  any- 
thmg  in  common,  and  one  of  whom 
perhaps  devoted  his  whole  powers 
to  the  destruction  of  the  other's  in- 
fluence, may  in  the  end  repose  side 
by  side  on  our  shelves,  be  studied 
at  the  same  period  of  our  education, 
be  referred  to  for  mutual  explana- 
tion, and  each  possess  an  equal 
share  of  our  intellectual  allegiance. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that,  m  the 
cases  to  which  we  refer,  a  writer  is 
cultivated,  not  so  much  for  the 
net  results  which  he  has  actually 
realized,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
method  by  which  he  has  realized 
them.  The  benefit  we  hope  to  de- 
rive from  him  is  incidental  rather 
than  positive ;  and  thus,  though  the 
conclusions  at  which  two  given 
writers  arrive  may  be  diametrically 
opposed,  they  may  both  be  equally 
valuable  as  media  of  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  both  equally  remark- 
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able  as  marking  critical  periods  in 
the  progress  of  the  science  to  which 
they  belong. 

The  revival,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
philosophic  studies  at  the  present 
day,  will  help  to  iUnstrate  these 
remarks  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  That  metaphysics 
are  neglected,  if  true  in  one  sense, 
is  not  so  in  another.  It  is  long, 
probably,  since  any  one  attempted 
to  make  them  the  guide  of  life ;  nor 
is  it  generally  supposed  by  our  con- 
temporaries that  there  are  any  very 
new  discoveries  to  be  made  in  that 
direction.  But  the  numerous  phi- 
losophical works  which  have  ap- 
peared during  the  last  few  years, 
show  that,  for  some  purpose  or  other, 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest  is 
felt  in  such  matters.  Exclusive  of 
the  class  of  thinkers  who  abjure 
speculative  theology  in  its  orthodox 
form,  and  consistently  endeavour  to 
believe  that  a  constant  progress  is 

foing  on  in  our  conceptions  of  the 
)ei<y  correlati  vely  with  our  advance- 
ment in  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge, we  imagme  that  -there  are 
very  many  persons  who  feel  the 
waut  of  some  aliment  to  supplr 
those  cravings  of  the  mind  which 
neither  history  nor  the  products  of 
imagination  are  calculated  to  ap- 
pease ;  to  whom  precision  of  thought, 
even  in  a  narrow  circle,  is  more 
valuable  than  the  most  extensive 
acquirements  without  it;  or  who 
find  in  the  history  of  human  specu- 
lation more  interesting  facts  than 
in  any  other  province  of  human 
development.  To  some  minds  the 
relations  of  ideas  seem  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  the  ideas  them- 
selves. They  cannot  rest  without 
trying  to  bring  them  into  order  and 
connexion ;  they  feel  lost  in  a  maze 
of  particulars,  and  are  never  easy 
till  they  have  reduced  all  that  comes 
before  them  to  the  formula  of  a 
general  law.  Out  of  the  phenomena 
of  history  they  try  to  evolve  ten- 
dencies of  thought  and  types  of 
national  development  $  in  literature 
they  view  nothmg  as  isolated,  but 
everything  as  the  production  of  a 
*  school ;'  m  physics  they  try  to  go 
beyond  what  is  actually  established 
by  sober  experiment,  and  to  run  up 
the  crowning  axioms  of  the  sciences 
into  some  common  principles  of 
miiid  and  matter. '   In  some  such 


bias  as  this,  philosophy  must  have 
originally  begun,  and  as  the  race  is 
much  the  same  as  formerly,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  feel- 
ing will  still  continue  to  operate. 
If  it  does  so,  some  materials  or 
other  will  naturally  be  provided  for 
its  gratification ;  and  ii  our  view  be 
correct,  that  method,  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  the  history  of  opinions 
are  what  we  now  look  for  in  philo- 
sophy, rather  than  any  positive  con- 
clusions, the  former  class  of  mate- 
rials will  include  the  works  of  men. 
of  very  opposite  views,  but  who 
have  this  m  common,  that  their 
thoughts  have  been  enforced  with, 
vast  power  during  their  lives,  and 
have  shown  a  capacity  of  self-pro- 
pagation and  development  to  a  re- 
mote posterity. 

The  foregomg  remarks  will  have 
prepared  our  readers  for  the  point 
of  view  from  which  we  approach 
the  consideration  of  this  edition  of 
Bacon.  We  regard  it  as  a  product 
of  the  same  spirit  which  has  lately 

given  us  a  theory  of  knowing  and 
eing  from  Scotland,  an  analysis  of 
the  human  mind  from  the  Ix>ndon 
University,  and  a  system  of  psycho- 
lo^  from  another  independent 
thinker ;  which  at  Oxford  has  illus- 
trated the  Stagirite  both  as  an 
ethical,  logical,  and  political  philo- 
sopher; which  has  enriched  the 
JEncychpcedia  BritannicayRiih.  fresh 
treatises  on  similar  subjects ;  which 
is  now  preparing  at  Cambridge  a 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  Plato ; 
and  winch  has  just  produced  an 
exact  and  careful  issue  of  the  meta- 
physical lectures  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  The  names  of  Ferrier, 
Bain,  Spencer,  Spalding,  Mansel, 
Eaton,  Congreve,  Grant,  and 
Thompson,  may  not  inaptly  be 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  those 
of  Ellis  and  Speddin^.  To  assert, 
indeed,  that  there  can  oe  any  condi- 
tion of  thought  under  which  Aris- 
totle and  Bacon  can  be  taken  up  for 
similar  purposes,  may  seem  to  some 
persons  as  paradoxical  as  to  recom- 
mend a  youth  to  model  his  character 
upon  ChesterfieWs  Letters  and  the 
Mbrte  d  *Arthv/r,  at  one  and  the  same  . 
time ;  or  else  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  per- 
nicious syncretism  which  attempts 
to  unite  contradictions  under  the 
semblanceof  impartiality,  and  adopts 
opinions  fortheir  separateattractive* 
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ness  wiihont  denying  them  from  a 
really  common  prindj^e.  But  there 
Ib  really  no  paradox  at  all  in  the 
matter.  Bacon  intended  lus  posi- 
tion, nndoubtedly,  to  be  that  of  a 
promoter  of  physical  science,  and 
an  uncompromising  opponent  of 
Aristotle  and  the  medisByal  philo- 
sophers. But  the  progress  of  human 
thought  has  falsified  hui  expectations. 
Whatever  share  may  have  been 
rightly  claimed  for  him  as  the 
herald  of  all  that  natural  science 
has  since  done  for  us,  those  who 
have  actually  done  the  work  have 
not  followed  him  as  their  pioneer. 
The  influence  he  has  exercised  has 
been  that  of  disposing  men  to  re- 
ceive what  the  new  philosophy 
taught,  rather  than  tliat  of  enabling 
the  philosophy  itself  to  acquire 
something  to  teach.  Hence  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  interest  with 
which  we  study  him  is  almost  purely 
a  literary  one.  We  do  not  go  to 
him  for  the  actual  truths  he  can  im- 
part to  us ;  but  because  we  desire 
to  put  ourselves  in  communication 
with  one  of  the  most  powerftd 
minds  that  ever  existed.  As  far  as 
positive  result  is  concerned,  the  in- 
fluence of  Aristotle  at  the  present 
day  is  incomparably  greater  than 
that  of  Bacon.  In  the  way  in 
which  men  think  of  poetry,  of 
morals,  of  reasoning — not  to  men- 
tion politics  and  rhetoric — ^the  older 
thinker  has  left  traces  seeminglj 
never  to  be  effaced.  And  it  is 
curious  that  the  most  durable  re- 
sults of  his  rival's  labours  are  also 
in  the  science  of  man  rather  than 
that  of  nature.  Both,  as  regards 
the  external  world,  have  yielded  to 
that  fate  which  sooner  or  later  over- 
takes aU  who  labour  in  the  path  of 
science  without  actually  reachins^ 
the  goal — ^that  of  being  superseded 
by  a  more  exact  approximation  to 
objective  truth,  ^d  we  need  not 
therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that 
in  an  age  of  keen  appreciation  of  all 
intellectual  merit,  of  deep  research 
into  the  past,  and  minute  illustration 
bestowea  on  every  department  of 
literature,  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
Plato,  and  Bacon  should  receive 
the  testimony  of  an  impartial  culti- 
vation, and  should  be  made  mutually 
illustrative  without  reference  to  the 


irreconcilability  of  their  views.  We 
may  imagine  a  student  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  should  pin  his  faith 
wholly  upon  Comte  on  the  one  side, 
or  upon  Hegel  on  the  other,  and 
should  find  me  exclusive  study  of 
either  lead  him  to  the  rejection  of  all 
other  thinkers.  But  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  there  is  anyone  who  dis- 
believes in  the  philosopher  of  anti- 
qui^  because  he  has  been  taught 
by  fiacon  to  do  so.  And  on  the 
shelves  sracedby  the  present  edition, 
we  shomd  also  expect  to  find  the  works 
of  all  the  men  whose  empire  Bacon 
would  have  been  most  desirous  to 
overthrow. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  volumes  before  us  were  first 
announced.  But  the  interval  has 
been  so  well  employed,  that  no  one 
can  complain  of  the  delay.  We 
can  call  to  mind  no  example  of  more 
thorough  zeal  and  conscientiousness 
bestowed  on  the  works  of  any 
English  classic.  The  very  division 
of  labour  which  the  editors  have 
adopted  shows  a  deep  feeling  for 
the  magnitude  of  their  task,  and 
the  time  they  have  devoted  to  it  is 
an  earnest  that  it  has  not  been 
lightly  or  hastily  executed.  The 
erudition  of  Mr.  Ellis  is"^  indeed 
most  remarkable.  To  a  profound 
knowledge  of  physical  science  he 
appears  to  imite  an  acquaintance 
with  works  of  medieval  lore  now 
scarcely  ever  heard  of,  as  well  as 
metaphysical  attainments  of  no  or- 
dinary character.  The  power  with 
which  he  has  grappled  with  the 
most  abstruse  problems  of  Bacon's 
philosophy,  and  the  skill  with  which 
ne  has  elucidated  them,  will  excite 
not  more  admiration  for  his  intel- 
lectual grasp,  varied  learning,  and 
elegant  taste, than  regret  forthe  pre- 
mature termination  of  such  a  career. 
If  anything  indeed  could  reconcile 
us  to  his  loss,  it  would  be  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  succeeded  by- 
Mr.  Speddin^,  whose  immense  fami- 
liarity with  Bis  author,  joined  with 
a  penetrating  keenness  of  intellect, 
has  enabled  nim  to  clear  up  some 
of  the  most  obscure  points  by  the 
best  light — ^that  of  paraUel  passages 
from  %acon  himself;  while  his  ac- 
curacy is  such  that  we  feel  as  safe 
in  his  hands  as  in  those  of  the  most 


*  Mr.  Ellis  died  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 
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plodding  pedant  that  ever  misap- 
prehended a  metaphor. 

Many  interesting  questions  con- 
nected with  Bacon,  and  on  which 
the  appearance  of  this  edition  has 
led  us  to  meditate  afresh,  our 
limits  oblige  us,  however  unwil- 
linglr,  to  pass  over.  The  degree  to 
which  Lord  Macaulay's  Essay  is  to 
be  trusted;  the  views  of  M.  de 
E^musat  and  of  Mr.  Kuno  Fischer ; 
the  question  whether  the  extensions 
of  the  Baconian  theory  by  Her- 
Bchel,  Whewell,  and  Mill,  are  legi- 
timate developments  of  logic  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  and  whether  there 
is  any  way  of  bringing  them  imder 
a  common  theory, — all  these  are 
points  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
out  which  we  must  reserve  for  some 
future  opportunity. 

We  must  content  ourselves  at 
present  with  inquiring  what  the 
editors  have  to  tell  us,  first,  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  Bacon's  philosophy  as 
he  himself  understood  it ;  secondly, 
as  to  its  real  value,  both  in  reference 
to  our  actual  possessions  in  the  field 
of  science,  and  to  their  possible 
future  extension. 

I.  The  nature  of  Bacon's  philoso- 
phy waspartly  destructive  and  partly 
constructive.  He  had,  as  he  says 
in  one  of  his  Fragments,*  to  clear 
and  polish  the  surmce  of  the  mind, 
and  turn  it  towards  the  light,  before 
directing  upon  it  the  ray  of  truth. 
He  had  to  sweep  away  the  illusions 
of  human  or  individual  prejudice, 
the  misleading  notions  inherent  in 
common  language,  and  above  all,  the 
perverse  errors  of  received  systems, 
Defore  it  was  in  a  fit  conmtion  to 
appreciate  the  end  he  proposed  to 
reach,  or  the  means  by  which  he 
proposed  to  reach  it.  He  had  to 
correct  the  prevailing  misconcep- 
tions concerning  the  true  object  of 
science,  and  to  place  before  his  dis- 
ciples a  goal  at  once  worthy  of 
their  strongest  efforts,  and  yet  not 
(he  thought)  beyond  the  powers  of 
sincere,  earnest,  and  united  in- 
quirers ;— the  glory  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.  He 
had  completely  to  change  the  atti- 
tude of  man  towards  Nature;   to 


abase  his  pride  in  the  face  of  her 
magnificence ;  to  contrast  his  hasty 
and  narrow  generalizations  with  her 
immense  complexity;  to  show  the 
insignificant  comer  of  her  mighty 
realm  hitherto  conquered  by  man, 
side  by  side  with  the  wondrous  pos- 
sibilities of  adaptation  to  his  needs, 
which  still  remained  ready  to  wel- 
come his  slightest  endeavour  in  the 
true  yet  untried  path  before  him. 
Yet  while  doing  this,  he  had  to 
show,  that  if  nature  remained  un- 
subdued, it  was  not  because  she  was 
absolutely  invincible,  and  that  the 
failures  of  previous  philosophers 
were  traceable  not  to  the  inherent 
impossibility  of  the  task,  but  to 
the  pride  or  misconception  with 
which  they  undertook  it.  Like  the 
enchanted  princess  in  the  fairy-tale. 
Nature  lay  still  in  the  centre  of  her 
labyrinthinef  domain,  and  mocked 
the  efibrts  of  those  who  sought  to 
penetrate  thither  without  the  pa- 
tience and  hardihood  necessary  for 
the  task;  who  tried  to  burst  a 
straight  path  through  the  impene- 
trable forest,  or  idly  loitered  to 
pluck  the  first  fruits  they  saw  grow- 
mg  around  them.  She  slept  amid 
the  dormant  forces  of  her  mysteri- 
ous court, — all  instinct  with  sup- 
pressed life,  and  waiting  only  for 
the  mystic  touch  to  assume  their 
harmonious  functions  of  order  and 
productiveness.  To  minds  trained 
m  an  entirely  opposite  school— in 
the  traditions  of^a  system  which, 
while  it  investigated  with  singular 
success  almost  every  problem  which 
human  reason  could  ctevise  concern- 
ing its  own  operations,  or  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  nature,  either 
wholly  neglected,  or  unconsciously 
distorted  all  those  which  the  ex- 
ternal world  presents  to  us — Bacon 
was  to  appeal,  in  behalf  of  a  scheme 
which  had  in  its  parts  engaged  the 
attention  of  a  few  solitary  thinkers, 
but  which  none  but  himself  ever 
had  the  boldness  to  conceive  in  its 
comprehensive  grandeur  of  deve- 
lopment. To  describe  the  scope 
of^such  a  project;  to  remove  the 
obstacles  to  its  commencement ;  to 
show  that  it  was  not  only  within 


*  Partis  Secundce  Ddineatio,  vol.  iii.  p.  548. 
i*  .^dificium  autem  hujus  universi  structura  8ud»  intellectui  hamano  contem- 
planti,  instar  labyrirUhi  est ;  ubi  tot  ambigua  viarum,  &c.     Iter  autem  .    .   .   per 
experientiaB  et  rerum  particularium  sylvat  perpetuo  faciendum  est. — Prafatio  ad 
Instaur,  Mag, 
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the  reach  of  the  human  faculties,  but 
micrht  eyen  be  compassed  by  men  of 
ordinary  ability,  provided  the  right 
path  were  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
to  encourage  future  endeavours  in 
it  by  the  signal  success  which  had 
attended  upon  all  cases  of  even  un- 
conscious coincidence  with  its  direc- 
tion,— was  the  object  Bacon  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  what  he  calls 
the  pars  destruens  of  his  system, 
contained  in  the  preface  and  the 
first  book  of  the  Urganum,  This 
portion  of  his  work  is  so  well 
known,  and  has  been  so  often  quoted 
and  commented  upon,  that  we  have 
spoken  of  it  in  the  briefest  manner. 

It  is  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
second  or  constructive  part  of 
Bacon's  philosophy,  that  the  value 
of  the  present  edition  is  most  appa- 
rent. The  first  book  of  the  Novum 
Organum  is  interesting  to  read,  and 
comparatively  easy  to  understand ; 
it  isprobably  the  best  known  portion 
of  Bacon's  philosophical  works,  and 
is  the  source  of  the  most  frequently 
qtioted  passages.  The  second  book, 
though  uninteresting  it  cannot  be 
called,  is  much  less  popular  in  treat- 
ment— in  many  parts  exceeding  dry 
and  repulsive ;  while  its  diflSculties 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
no  one,  till  the  present  editors  took 
the  work  in  hand,  had  ever  given 
anything  like  adequate  answers  to 
some  01  the  most  important  ques- 
tions suggested  by  its  pages. 

Among  such  questions  there  are 
three  especially — two  relating  to 
the  theoretical,  the  other  to  the 
practical  side  of  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy— on  a  right  understanding 
of  which  our  appreciation  of  its 
position  mainly  d!epends.  They  are 
418  follows : — 

i.  What  was  Bacon's  view  of 
Nature  in  general? 

ii.  What  was  the  pectiliar  pro- 
blem which  Nature  presented  to 
IrimP 

iii.  What  were  the  essential 
characteristics  of  his  Method  P 

On  all  these  points  copious,  and 
we  think  satisfactory,  information 
is  furnished  by  the  present  edition. 
We  shall  consider  them  in  their 


i.  Towards  the  end  of  the  'Ge- 
neral Preface*  to  the  Philosophical 
Works,  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  a  very 
lucid  and  interesting  resume  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy  in  the  order  in 
which  it  may  be  conceived  to  have 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  its 
author.  The  projector  of  the  great 
Instauration  undertook  his  task 
under  a  deep  sense  of  the  misery 
of  mankind.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  and  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  universe  to  which  that  truth  was 
the  key,  he  was  yet  more  alive  to 
the  degradation  which  man,  the  heir 
of  all  this  splendour,  had  sustained 
by  the  operation  of  the  primal 
curse,  under  which,  while  losing 
his  dominion  over  the  creatures 
below  him,  he  became  exposed  to 
all  the  evils  which  that  event 
brought  into  the  world.  To  regain 
for  suffering  humanity  some  portion 
at  least  of  its  lost  privileges,  was  an 
enterprise  which  would  satisfy  the 
benevolent  instincts  of  the  moral 
nature,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
process  of  recovery  would  appease 
the  thirst  of  the  intellect  for  ab- 
stract knowledge ;  and  to  exalt 
'God's  glory'  while  effecting  the 
'  relief  of  man's  estate,'  would  be  a 
task  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  the 
philosopher  as  well  of  the  piety  of 
the  Christian.  And  as  the  latter 
character  can  only  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  '  as  a  little  child,' 
so,  to  gain  admission  to  that  of 
nature,  me  former  must  divest  him- 
self of  all  the  illusions  with  which 
his  experience,  often  not  less  falla- 
cious than  informing,  has  gradually 
obscured  his  mental  sight,  and 
•  follow  with  child-like  singleness  of 
purpose  the  indications  Nature  gives 
us  as  to  how  her  operations  are 
performed.*  For  .  tnis  is  the 
only  way  in  which  any  advance  to- 
wards the  conquest  of  the  material 
world  has  ever  been  made.  We 
conquer  Nature  by  Art ;  but  Art 
only  consists  in  obeying  Nature; 
Natura  non  nisi  parenao  vincitur. 
Or,  as  a  greater  than  Bacon  has  ex- 
pressed it,  in  some  lines  which  we 
are  surprised  that  no  editor  has  ever 


^rder.  yet  adduced  in  illustration : — 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

But  nature  makes  that  mean  :  bo,  o'er  that  art 

Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 

That  nature  makes.     You  see^  sweet  maid,  we  many 
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A  gatkr  aaon  to  tiie  wadert  stock ; 
And  make  coooore  a  iMtk  offaMer  kind 
^ybudofnoUernoe:  ThatkjuiJit 
Which  does  meDd  nature^ — change  it  xkUmt:  but 
The  art  iladf  is  nature.* 


An  tiie  power  man  has  erer  exer- 
dwdfOreineyerexercuefiesiiltifroiii 
foSowiog  oirir-wlieyier  eonscKNuly 
or  not-HtJie  pfoeess  wiiich  obtains 
in  dbenonieiia  as  Ihej  ahead  J  exist ; 
and  its  aneeeas  depoida  on  an  aeen- 
rate  ofaaenranoe  of  the  oonditioiia 
preoedei^  to  tibat  phenomenoa  in 
its  natural  state  <^  being. 

Bat  what  do  we  mean  hj  a 
'phenomenon?'  Wemeanthepre- 
aenee  (^  oertain  qnalitiea  in  a  eertain 
material  object,  the  oombinatiQn  of 
whieh  canaea  that  object  to  be  what 
it  is,  or  to  be  in  tiie  partaenlar  state 
in  which  we  find  it.  fie  who  can 
disooFer  whence  these  qnalitiea 
anse,  is,  in  the  language  of  the  first 
aphorism  of  Book  L,  the  'inter^ 
preter*  of  Nature ;  he  who  can  re- 
produce them  is  her  *  minuter^' 
becaoae  he  obserres  and  exeeatea 
her  laws.  And  the  whcde  problem 
of  fcienre  is  to  arrire  at  the  con- 
ditions itppn  which  the  presence  of 
these  qnalitiea  depends;  the  pro- 
blem of  art,  to  cany  out  these  con- 
ditions when  science  has  imparted 
to  it  the  necessary  information.t 
Por  Nature  being  abaolntdj  nni- 
form  in  her  operations,  where  this 
can  be  done  once  it  can  be  done 
always;  and  in  this  way  onr  do- 
minion OTcr  the  natural  world  will 
come  to  be  constant,  certain,  uid  in 
time  absolutely  complete. 

If,  now,  we  ask,  how  the  said  con- 
ditions are  to  be  ascertained,  we 
find  that  it  is  by  examining  all  cases 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  noting  the 
conditions  which  accompany  it  in 
each;  and  by  obserring  cognate 
cases  where  some  of  the  conditions 
occur  without  being  followed  by  the 
phenomenon,  and  which,  therefore, 
cannot  be  necessary  to  it.  By  a 
succession   of  these  processes  we 


shall  eliminate  an thatisi 
among  the  anteeedents  of  a  pheno- 
menon, and  the  leaidne  wiU  be  the 
8<^ntion  of  the  pioUem  required. 
This  cursoiY  desoiption  of  Baoon'a 
Method — <n  whidi  ware  ia  to  be 
said  piesenthr— brings  us  to  the 
point  which  has  for  the  first  time 
assumed  its  due  impovtanee  in  the 
handa  of  the  present  editors. 
Bacon  would  appear  to  haTe  under- 
estimated the  extent  of  both  the 
classes  of  inquiries  above  described ; 
to  haTe  formed  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  yarietj  of  Nature.  He  thought 
that  it  waa  possible,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  make  a  complete  eoUection 
of  all  natural  phenomena ;  on  the 
other,  to  ascertain  and  daasify  aU 
the  abstract  qnalitiea  of  ocmcrete 
things.  He  hoped  to  treat  nature 
aa  a  comparstiTe  philologer  might 
now  treat  language,  bringmg  tc^e- 
ther  aU  existing  tongues,  and  ecMn- 
paring  the  elements  whidi  they  hsTe 
m  cQnmion,in  order  to  trace  tliem  aU 
up  to  their  original  source.  He 
anned,  in  ahort,  at  constructing  a 
dieUonary  and  alphabet  of  the 
uniTerse.  The  natural  history  was 
to  be  the  one,  the  list  of  '  simfde 
natures'  the  other.  Thus  he  con- 
demns the  common  opinion  that  the 
number  of  observable  j^enomena 
is  infinite,  and  praises  Democritus 
for  holding  a  contrary  opini(HL. 
And  that  his  view  was  not  merely 
speculatiTe  and  conjectural,  appears 
from  his  having  actually  gone  so 
far  as  to  form  an  estimate  of  its 
probable  magnitude.  Though  the 
ndl  completion  of  aU  the  magnifi- 
cent results  which  he  thought  him- 
self able  to  promise  might  be  inde- 
fmitely  distuit — so  that  the  Novum 
Organum  would  in  time  expand  into 
and  be  coincident  with  the  bounds 


*  Wintef9  TaUj  Act  It.  sc.  3.  Hence,  too,  the  arts  are  in  the  i>e  AvgmeiUu 
classed  under  'Natural  History ;'  the  processes  of  nature  and  art  being  the  same. 

f  '  The  relation  in  which  rules  of  art  stand  to  doctrines  of  science  may  be  thus 
characterized.  The  art  proposes  to  itself  an  end  to  be  attained,  defines  the  end^ 
and  hands  it  over  to  the  science.  The  science  receives  it,  considers  it  as  a  pheno- 
menon or  effect  to  be  studied,  and  having  investigated  its  causes  and  concQtionSy 
sends  it  back  to  art  with  a  theorem  of  the  combinations  of  circumstances  by  which 
it  could  be  produced.  Art  then  examines  these  combinations  of  circumstances, 
and  according  as  any  of  them  are  or  are  not  in  human  power,  pronounces  the  end 
attainable  or  not'— Mill's  Logie^  Book  vL  ch.  zi.  {  a. 
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of  human  knowledge  itself— yet  the 
foundations  up(«  which  this  vast 
edifice  was  to  oe  erected  seemed  to 
their  projector  capable  of  being 
laid  in  a  comparatively  brief  period. 
Though  the  'works'  which  might 
be  effected  by  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Nature's  laws  must  be  in- 
finite, and  would  go  on  receiving 
continual  augmentation  as  long  as 
the  race  of  man  remains  upon  the 
earth,  yet  the  materials  which  were 
to  be  subjected  to  the  inductive 
crucible,  with  a  view  to  distil  this 
knowledge,  were  not  by  any  means 
inexhaustible. 

In  a  letter  to  B.  P.  Baranzan, 
who  had  made  the  very  pertinent 
objection  that  the  formation  of  such 
a  Natural  History  would  be  an  im- 
manageable  affair,  Bacon  replies 
that  the  book  would  perhaps  be  six- 
fold as  voluminous  as  that  of  Pliny ; 
and  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged, 
or  if  he  had  been  able  to  devote  mm- 
self  to  philosophy  during  a  greater 
part  of  it,  he  would  probably  not 
have  despaired  of  finishing  a  large 
portion  of  the  Syha  Sylvarum  with 
his  own  hand. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  brought  together 
and  ably  illustrated  the  various 
passages  in  the  Nommi  Organv/m 
which  bear  upon  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  science.  Thus  in  the  first 
aphorism  of  the  second  book,  Bacon 
insists  on  the  correlativeness  of 
science  and  power : — 'Given  a  body, 
to  superinduce  new  abstract  quali- 
ties upon  it  is  the  business  of 
human  power.  Given  an  abstract 
quahty,  to  find  its  form  or  true 
difference  is  the  business  of  human 
science/*  The  necessity  of  this 
study  of  the  abstract,  and  the  sim- 
plification it  would  introduce  into 
our  inquiries,  are  pointed  out  in 
both  the  Nowm  Organum  and  the 
De  Augmentis,  In  'Book  II.,  Apho- 
rism v.,  of  the  former,  he  says  that 
*  the  method  which  looks  at  simple 
nature,  though  in  a  concrete  object, 
starts  from  principles  in  nature 
which  are  constant,  eternal,  and 
universal,  and  affords  the  broadest 
paths  to  human  power.'  In  another 
passage  in  the  same  book  he  warns 


us  af^inst  the  vain  attempt  to  in- 
(}uire  into  the  'forms'  of  inmvidualsy 
instead  of  investigating,  as  we 
ought  to  do,  the  abstract  qualities 
of  which  these  individuals  are  made 
up,  '  and  which,  like  an  alphabet, 
are  not  many.' 

In  saving  that  they  are  'not 
many,'  Bacon  does  not  speak  alto- 
gether vaguely.  In  De  Aug.  III.,  iv. 
and  Nov.  Org,  U.,  xlviii.,  he  gives  a 
classification  of  these  simple  natures 
—-dividing  them  into  '  schematisms 
[configurations]  of  matter'  and 
'simple  motions,'  the  former 
amounting  to  thirty-nine,  the  latter 
to  nineteen,  in  number;  the  list, 
however,  does  not  profess  to  be 
quite  complete.  But  from  the  com- 
binations of  these  elements  we  are 
to  be  enabled  to  solve  every  pro- 
bleni  that  matter  can  present  to  us; 
we  may  observe,  in  any  concrete 
substance,  the  qualities  inherent  in 
it ;  and  if  we  wish  it,  our  investi- 
gation of  their  form  ought  to  enable 
us  to  imitate  them. 

In  quitting  the  subject  of  Bacon's 
general  view  of  Nature,  we  must 
advert  briefly  to  one  phase  of  it 
which  exhibits  him  in  contrast  with 
other  philosophers,  and  leads  us  by 
a  natural  transition  to  the  conside-, 
ration  of  that  which  was  the  more 

? articular  object  of  his  research, 
n  an  in^portant  passage  in  Nov, 
Org.  II.,  Aph.  ii.,  where,  after  praising 
the  Peripatetic  division  of  the  Pour 
Causes,  he  goes  on  to  guard  himself 
against  being  supposed  to  invest  the 
Formal  Cause— as  it  was  understood 
by  the  Aristotelians — ^with  the  mys- 
terious power  of  conferring  existence 
on  the  substance  to  wMch  it  be- 
longed ;  he  states  his  own  view  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Metaphysic 
of  Science  as  explicitly  as  we  find 
it  anywhere  m  his  writings. 
'  Though  in  nature,'  he  says,  '  no- 
thing really  exists  except  individual 
bodies  performing  pure  individual 
acts  according  to  a  law;  yet  in 
philosophy  (doctrinis)  that  very  law, 
and  the  search,  discovery,  and  ex- 
planation of  it,  is  the  foundation 
as  well  of  knowledge  as  of  opera- 
tion.'   The   spirit  of  this  passage. 


*  This  i^horism  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  saying  popularly  attributed  to 
Bacon,  '  Knowledge  is  power.'  In  triumphantly  asserting  (in  My  Novel)  that  these 
wmnds  were  not  to  be  found  in  Baoon,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  would  seem  to  have 
altogether  missed  their  technical  and  philosophical  purport^  and  to  have  expected 
to  find  them  in  some  political  or  ethical  connexion. 
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as  well  as  its  express  terms,  sepa- 
rates Bacon  broadly  from  the 
scholastic  realism;  ana  looking  to 
it  alone,  it  would  induce  us  to 
set  him  down  among  the  concep- 
tualists.  But  in  truth  he  would 
have  as  little  desired  to  be  reckoned 
with  the  one  class  of  thinkers  as 
with  the  other.  We  may  remember 
what  he  says  in  an  eloquent  passage 
towards  the  end  of  the  preface  to 
the  Novum  Organum: — *  Homines 
pro  certo  habeant,  non  secice  nos 
alicujus  aut  placiti,  sed  dignitatis 
et  amplitudinis  humanse  funda- 
menta  moliri;'  and  we  shall  not 
readily  believe  that  he  had  any  re- 
lation to  the  philosophers  that  had 
gone  before  him,  except  in  so  far  as 
previous  philosophic  views  appeared 
to  square  with  nis  own  eclecticism. 
But  he  had  a  realism  of  his  own, 
which  we  have  already  implied  in 

S caking  of  his  views  of  J^Tature. 
is  object  in  all  cases,  though  not 
of  the  gross  material  kind  frequently 
attributed  to  him,  was  work  of  some 
sort,  and  not  a  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  therefore  tnis  realism  is 
nowhere  clearly  brought  out.  Nor, 
probably,  would  he  have  been 
anxious  so  much  to  give  metaphy- 
sical clearness  and  consistency  to 
his  views,  except  in  order  to  obtain 
a  basis  for  his  inductive  procedure 
with  an  eye  to  its  practical  applica- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  extract  above 
given,  in  which  he  denies  the  real 
existence  of  evervthing  but  in- 
dividual objects,  he  undoubtedly 
entertained  the  opinion — 

That  for  the  purposes  of  investigation, 
the  objects  of  our  thoughts  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  assembl^  of  abstract 
conceptions,  so  that  these  conceptions 
not  only  coirespond  to  realities,  which 
is  of  course  necessary  in  order  to  their 
having  any  value,  but  may  also  be  said 
adequately  to  represent  them.  In  his 
view  of  the  subject,  ideas  or  concep- 
tions {noti<m€8)  reside  in  some  sort  in 
the  objects  from  which  we  derive  them ; 
and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  induction  may  be  success- 
fully accomplished,  that  the  process  by 


which  they  are  derived  should  be  care- 
fuUv  and  systematically  performed. — 
(Ellis's  General  Preface,  p.  38.) 

Such,  then,  was  Bacon's  view  of 
nature  ;  an  assemblage  of  concrete 
objects,  each  composed  of  certain 
simple  natures,  or  abstract  qualities, 
limited  in  number,  and  capable  of 
being  ascertained  by  a  true  and 
legitimate  induction;  the  result  of 
which  would  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  raise  the  philosopher  to  a  sublime 
'pyramid*  of  speculation  (see  Be 
Augmentis,  III.,  iv.),  and  allow  him 
to  approximate  to  the  Divine  mind 
which  impressed  these  laws  upon 
matter;  on  the  other,  to  enable 
him  to  make  them  enter  into  new 
combinations,  and  fulfil  fresh  pur- 
poses in  the  beneficent  economy  of 
the  world.  We  may  now  proceed 
to  enter  a  little  more  minutely  into 
that  portion  of  this  scheme  which 
Bacon  more  particularly  marked 
out  for  his  investigation. 

ii.  The  most  peculiar  and  diffi- 
cult point  in  Bacon's  system  is  his 
doctrine  of  fobms.  Mr.  Ellis  has, 
indeed,  endeavoured  to  show  that  it 
is  really  an  extraneous  part  of 
Bacon's  philosophy,  and  that  its 
importance  there  is  no  more  than 
historical;  arguing  from  the  fact 
that '  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  part 
of  Bacon's  system  either  in  Valerius 
Terminus,*  or  in  the  Partis  Se- 
cunda  Delineatio,  or  in  the  De  In- 
terpretatione  NaturtB  sententia 
duodecim,  in  the  two  latter  of  which 
the  y^ord  form  is  replaced  by  causes. 
The  comparison  between  an  author's 
earlier  and  later  works  is  generally 
adduced  to  prove  that  something 
found  in  the  latter  is  of  greater 
authority  than  the  statements  of  the 
former.  Now  all  these  three  tracts 
were  written— if  we  are  to  believe 
the  present  editors— very  long  be- 
fore the  Novum  Organum,  M^hich 
contains  its  author's  latest  and  most 
finished  thoughts;  and  we  are 
therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  preponderance  of  authority  is 
against  Mr.  Ellis's  view ;  in  which. 


*  It  seems,  however,  to  be  implied  in  Valerius  Terminus  that  forms  are  a  part 
of  the  system.  ■*  What  I  call  ''  the  freeing  of  a  direction," '  says  Bacon,  '  is  in  the 
received  philosophies  the  form  or  formal  cause.  If  any  man  can  by  the  strength 
of  his  anticipations  [a  method  Bacon  condenms]  find  out  forms,  I  wUl  magnify  him 
with  the  foremost.'  Further  on,  '  If  any  man  can  by  anticipations  reach  to  that 
which  a  weak  and  inferior  wit  may  attain  to  by  interpretation,  he  cannot  receive 
too  high  a  title.'  Here  forms  appear  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  object  of  Interpre- 
tation— Bacon's  own  process. 
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indeed,  he  intimates  the  possibility 
of  some  future  modification,  in- 
tended perhaps  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Novum  Organum, 
which  his  sudden  iUness  prevented 
him  from  completing.  The  obser- 
vation, that  Bacon's  method  may  be 
stated  independently  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Forms,  is  of  more  weight ; 
but  it  cannot  exonerate  us  from  in- 
vestigating wliat  was  meant  by  it. 
We  will  first  bring  together  the 
principal  points  in  bacon's  theory 
as  he  states  it,  and  then  show  how 
Mr.  Ellis  has  succeeded  in  har- 
monizing them. 

The  principal  passages  in  which 
Forms  are  aiscussed  are  Novv/m 
Organum,  Lib.  II.,  Aph.  i. — ^v., 
XV. — ^xvii. ;  and  De  Augmentis,  Lib. 
III.,  c.  iv.  In  the  first  aphorism. 
Form  is  described  as  *  the  true  dif- 
ference ;*  the  *  natura  naturans,'  or 
'  fons  emanationis ;'  and  Bacon  pro- 
ceeds to  commend  the  Aristotelian 
division  of  the  material,  formal, 
efficient,  and  final  causes ;  but  ex- 
cludes from  *  true  and  active 
science  *  (which  is  what  he  elsewhere 
describes  as  *  metaphysique*)  all 
but  the  formal.  In  discussing  the 
*  Phantoms  of  the  Tribe'  in  Book  I. 
he  has  warned  his  readers  of  the 
mind's  proneness  to  resolve  nature 
into  abstractions,  instead  of  ana- 
lysing it  into  its  component  parts, 
and  refers  to  that  passage  here 
in  prder  to  show  that  his  pre- 
sent view  is  not  liable  to  such  an 
objection.  For  Form,  he  says,  is 
the  law  according  to  which  indi- 
vidual substances  act  out  their 
nature ;  and  if  we  know  what  it  is 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  embrace  the 
xmity  of  nature  in  the  most  dissimilar 
objects.  So  far  as  these  passages 
take  us  in  the  search  for  a  meaning, 
it  would  appear  that  Bacon  did  not 
use  the  word  Form  in  its  Aristotelian 
or  scholastic  sense  of  the  to  n  rju 
cu'at,  which  in  his  view  would  have 
afforded  no  knowledge  capable  of 
practical  application;    but  as  im- 


plying the  law  by  which  certain 
phenomenal  qualities  come  to  exist. 
Whiteness,  for  instance — to  give 
his  favourite  example — ^necessarily 
results  from  certain  mechanical 
arrangements  of  atomic  particles  in 
any  substance  which  exnibits  that 
colour.  Snch  mechanical  arrange- 
ments would  in  each  case  be  Qie 
Form.  His  directions  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  Form  will  carry  us  a 
little  further.  It  has  three  practical 
criteria :  presence  or  absence  of  the 
given  quality;  concomitant  varia- 
tion of  the  quality ;  the  fact  of  de- 
ducing the  quality  *from  some 
source  of  being  which  enters  into 
many  other  qualities,  and  is  better 
known  in  the  order  of  nature  than 
the  form  itself  {naturam  datam 
ex fonte  aliqtM  essentia  deducat  qtue 
inest  plurihus,  et  notior  est  natwra* 
quam  ipsa  Forma),  These  criteria 
bring  us  at  once  to  Bacon's  method. 
If  each  instance  of  the  data  natura 
(say  heat,  or  whiteness)  can  be  ana- 
lysed into  certain  elementary  and 
more  simple  natures — into  certain 
of  the  (TToixeia  or  alphabet  of  nature 
— ^some  one  of  which  is  the  Form, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  eliminate 
the  unessential  parts  by  proper 
methods  of  exclusion  and  rejection, 
and  the  Form-nature  will  remain, 
so  to  speak^  at  the  bottom,  as  the 
residue  of  which  we  are  in  quest. 
The  third  of  these  criteria,  we  may 
observe,  seems  hardly  so  much  a 
guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  Form, 
as  to  the  definition  of  it  when  dis- 
covered. It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  would  help  us  to  find  a  Form. 
But  it  might  serve  as  a  test  of  it 
when  found.  Thus  in  Bacon's 
model  investigation  of  the  nature 
of  Heat,  we  are  brought  at  last  to 
the  statement  that  heat  is  '  a  kind 
of  motion;  Motion  being  the 'natura 
notior'  (instar  generis  veri,  Nov, 
Org.t  II.,  iv.)  of  which  heat  is  a  par- 
ticular case.  Here  motion  is  the 
terminus  ad  quern,  not  i^Q  terminus 
a  quo  in  the  mvestigation. 


*  On  this  phrase,  Mr.  Devey,  who  has  translated  the  Novum  Organwm,  for 
Bohn's  Series,  has  the  following  astonishing  note :  — '  This  expression,  natwrcB 
notiora,  natures  notior,  is  so  frequently  employed  by  Bacon,  that  we  may  conclude 
it  to  point  to  some  distinguishing  feature  in  the  Baconian  physios.  It  properly 
refers  to  the  most  evident  principles  and  laws  of  nature,  and  springs  from  that 
system  which  regards  the  material  universe  as  endowed  with  sense  and  intelligence, 
and  acting  according  to  rules  either  fashioned  or  clearly  understood  by  itself.' 
Mr.  Devey  seems  to  be  perfectly  unaware  that  the  words  are  simply  a  translation 
of  a  bit  of  Aristotelian  technical  phraseology — ^vaec  yvutpifiwrtpa. 
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Perhaps  a  more  important  passage 
than  either  of  these,  is  the  one  m 
Nov.  Org.  11.,  Aph.  xrii,  with  which 
part  of  I>e  Aug.  III.,  iv.,  should  be 
compared.  After  warning  ns  against 
the  supposition  that  the  Forms  of 
which  he  treats  are  like  those  to 
which  mens'  minds  hare  hitherto 
been  accustomed,  he  goes  on  to 
say:— 

Primo  enim,  de  [i]  Fonnis  copnktis, 
qu8B  sunt  (ut  diximus)  naturanxm  aim- 
pUcium  conjugia  ex  curau  communi 
universi,  ut  leonis,  aquilsa,  ros»,  auri, 
et    hujusmodi,    imprsesentiarum     non 

loquimur Bursus  vero,    non 

inteUigantur  ea  quae  dicimus  (etiam 
quatenus  ad  naturas  simplices)  de  [2] 
Fonnis  et  ideis  abstractis,  aut  in  materia 
non  determinatis  aut  male  determinatis. 
N08  enim  quum  de  Fonnis  loquimur, 
nil  aliud  intelligimus  quam  [3]  leges 
illas  et  detenninationes  acttls  puri,  qu» 
naturam  aliquam  simplicem  ordinant  et 
constituunt;  ut  calorem,  lumen,  pon- 
dus  ;  in  omnimod^  materia  et  subjecta 
susoeptibili. 

The  word  Form  is  evidently  used 
here  in  three  senses,  involving  three 
gradations  of  Being.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  means  to  say,  '  we  are  not 
going  now  to  deal  with  (1)  the 
forms  of  concrete  objects,  such  as 
the  classes  of  things  we  see  around 
us ;  nor,  on  the  other,  with  (2)  the 
lofly  abstractions  of  a  Platonist, 
whose  '  ideas '  are  totally  separated 
&om  matter,  and  therefore  not 
amenable  to  our  methods.  But 
what  we  are  dealing  with,  are  (3) 
the  laws  and  determinations  of 
natural  forces,  which  make  up  by 
their  orderly  combination  any  sim- 
ple nature,  manifested  in  such  sub- 


jects as  are  capable  of  receiving  it.' 
There  are  several  expressions  in  the 
passage  requiring  explanation,  and 
it  is  utogetner  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult* in  Bacon's  work. 

Any  concrete  object,  e.g.^  a  lion, 
rose,  ^old,  &c.,  is  a  '  Forma  copu- 
lata,'  «.  0.,  an  aggregation  of  certain 
simple  natures  or  qualities ;  thus, 
gola  is  a  composite  substance, 
having  colour,  ductility,  specific 
jpravitjT,  &c.  Applying  to  this  what 
IS  said  in  Aph.  ii.  of  the  Form, — that 
it  is  the  law  'according  to  which 
individual  substances  perform  pure 
individual  acts' — ^gold  will  answer 
to  the  definition; — ^for  instance,  it 
will  sink  in  water,  according  to  the 
law  of  its  density  or  weight ;  it  can 
be  hammered  out  into  leaves,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  its  malleabilily ; 
and  so  on.  Obviously  the  tables  of 
Presence,  Absence,  and  Concomi- 
tant Variation  would  be  of  no  use 
as  regards  such  a  composite  form, 
since  the  construction  of  such  tables 
depends  on  the  analysis  of  these 
very  forms  into  the  separate  QJiali- 
ties  which  constitute  them.  Thus 
the  answer  to  the  question,  *  What 
is  the  "  species  "  gold  P'  would  be  a 
statement  of  its  genus,  implying  the 
properties  of  metals  in  general, 
combined  with  a  statement  of  the 
specific  differences  belonging  to 
gold  in  particular.  And  these 
genera  and  difierences  taken  sepa- 
rately, are  the  forms  which  it  is 
proposed  to  investigate.  So  that 
gold  being  an  *infima  species,'  as 
the  logician  would  say,  would  not 
enter  into  anything  else,  as  weight, 
colour,  density,  &c.,  do   into    it; 


*  Still,  we  are  surprised  to  see  that  Mr.  EZitchin  has  so  completely  misunder- 
stood the  first  sentence  of  it  as  he  appears  to  have  done  in  his  edition  of  the 
Nwnim  Organwm.  He  translates  '  ex  cursu'  by  '  out  of  the  com-se,'  that  is,  contrary 
io  the  course  of  nature ;  and  explains  '  formsb  copulate'  as  meaning  '  combinations, 
in  an  unnatural  manner,  of  individuals  belonging  to  different  classes,' — in  fact 
hybrids.  This  is  altogether  wrong,  and  would  involve  the  whole  subject  in  con- 
fusion. The  instances  given  mighty  one  would  think,  have  preserved  him  from  such 
a  mistake ;  unless  he  fancied  that  the  juxtaposition  of  '  leonis'  and  '  aquils'  indi- 
cated a  cross-breed  between  those  two  animals.  But  there  are  many  other  passages 
in  which  expressions  nearly  similar  are  used — ' ex'  is  used  for  'according  to'  in  the 
'ex  lege'  of  B.  II.,  Aph.  ii.  In  Aph.  v.  we  find  '  turmamsiveconjugationemnaturarum 
simplicium,'  immediately  followed,  by  the  same  example  of  gold,  the  *  simple 
natures'  in  question  being  what  we  should  now  call  its  *  properties'  of  yellowness, 
weight,  malleability,  &c.  And  in  the  same  Aphorism,  where  he  is  distinguishing 
the  'fundamental  and  universal  laws'  of  Nature,  which  constitute  Forms,  from  her 
'special  and  particular  habits,'  he  identifies  the  latter  with  'natures  concrete  or 
combined  into  one  structure'  {luUtwcu  concreUu,  tive  colUgiatM  et  in  fabried) ;  all 
three  passages  evidently  referring  to  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  classes  of  individual 
concrete  objects  which  actually  and  visibly  exist — what  the  logician  calls  if^fima 
tpeeiei. 
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'goldnesfl'  ia  not  a  property  or 
component  element  or  any  other 
substance ;  hence,  if  we  wish  to  in- 
vestigate it,  we  most  do  so  in  itself 
alone,  and  cannot  track  it  through 
various  concrete  shapes  as  we  can 
the  elementary  qualities  of  matter. 
Thus,  to  some  of  the  matter,  a 
'  forma  copulata '  is  merely  a  con- 
crete object  looked  at  from  a  class 
point  of  view. 

So  much  for  the  doctrine  of 
Forms  as  we  obtain  it  from  Bacon's 
own  descriptions.  That  these  are 
obscure  and  difficult  enough,  all  will 
admit ;  and  after  the  main  practical 
truths  of  his  system  have  been 
grasped,  many  readers  will  be  glad 
to  coincide  with  Mr.  Ellis's  opinion, 
and  to  declare  that  in  adding  the 
doctrine  in  question  for  the  sake  of 
a  theoretical  completeness  on  the 
ontological  side  to  his  philoso^yi 
Bacon  was  contriving  rather  an  en<i> 
cumbrance  than  an  elucidation. 
Nor  beyond  replacing,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  the  scholastic 
terms  he  uses  by  more  modem 
language,  have  his  former  editors* 
done  much  to  help  us.  Mr.  Craik, 
for  instance,  gives  a  lumbering 
abridgment  of  the  fourth  aphorism 
of  Book  II.,  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. Mr.  Xitehin  passes  over 
the  same  passage  with  almost  equal 
indifference  or  mcompetence.  And 
Mr.  Brewer,  whose  useftd  little 
work  is  obviously  the  fruit  of  a  dili» 
gent  study  of  Bacon  and  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  systems, 
seems  too  anxious  to  make  his 
author  speak  the  language  of  a 
loftier  philosophy,  to  interpret  hia 
text  with  the  minuteness  which  its 
importance  seems  to  deserve.  Mr. 
Ellis,  however,  by  follSwing  out  a 
hint  given  in  one  of  Bacon's  less 
usually  read  treatises,  has,  without 
any  undue  straining,  evolved  a 
meaning  which  translates  Bacon's 
terms  into  the  current  language  of 
metaphysics,  and  places  the  most 
abstruse  part  of  his  system  in  mora 
exact  harmony  with  the  later  de- 
velopment of  science  than  has 
usually  been  held  possible.  If  we 
look  at  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Valerius  Terminus  of  the  Interpre' 


tation  of  Nature-^which  was  writ- 
tenf  at  least  fifteen  years  before  the 
Novum  Organum — we  shall  find  the 
germ  of  most  of  the  philosophical 
method  afterwards  developed  in  the 
second  book  of  the  latter.  In  the 
earlier  work  he  clearly  states  the 
nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
but  instead  of  calling  it  the  investi- 
gation of  a  Form,  describes  it  as 
*  the  freeing  of  a  direction* — ^that  is, 
a  direction  to  guide  men  in  their 
travels  after  scientific  truth — a  rule 
for  producing  a  fruitful  scientific 
result.  Such  a  rule  or  direction 
must  have  two  characteristics:  it 
must  be  infallible  in  its  effect,  and 
its  execution  must  not  be  confined 
to  one  process  alone.  Besides  these, 
he  adds  a  general  caution,  that  it 
must  carry  us  nearer  to  action  or 
operation ;  and  goes  on  to  subjoin 
to  this  three  particular  cautions, 
the  first  of  which  only  is  completely 
stated.  It  is  in  this  statement  that 
the  expressions  occur  which  throw 
so  much  li^ht  on  the  doctrine  of 
Forms.    This  first  caution  is. 

That  the  nature  (i.«.,  the  abstract 
quality  we  are  investigating)  be  more 
original  than  the  nature  supposed,  and 
not  more  secondary  or  of  the  like  de- 
gree; as,  to  make  a  stone  bright  or 
make  it  smopth,  it  is  a  good  direction  to 
say,  make  it  even ;  but  to  make  a  stone 
even  it  is  no  good  direction  to  say, 
make  it  bright  or  make  it  smooth ;  for 
the  rule  is  that  the  disposition  of  any- 
thing referring  to  the  state  of  it  in  itself 
or  the  parts  is  more  original  than  that 
which  is  relative  or  transitive  towards 
another  thing.  So  evenness  is  the  dis- 
position of  the  stone  m  itself,  but  smooth 
is  to  the  hamd  [i.e.,  smoothness  exists 
relatively  to  the  hand,  &c.].  and  bright 
to  the  eye,  and  yet  nevertheless  they  all 
cluster  and  concur. 

This  passage,  it  will  be  evident, 
explains  ihe  obscure  one  already 
quoted  from  iViw.  Orgr.  IL,iv.  Thte 
'  essentia  que  inest  pluribus' — the 
*  natura  notior,'  of  which  the  form 
sought  for  is  a  '  limitation' — ^is  that 
which  he  here  calls  a  '  more  original 
nature ;'  a  property  which  exists  in 
substance  by  virtue  of  its  own  con- 
stitution, and  not  inasmuch  as  it 
affects  our  senses.  J  If  heat,  for  in- 
stance, be  a  kind  of  motion,  or  if 


*  M.  de  B^musat,  for  example.  t  But  not  published  till  1734. 

:;:  The  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the  De  Prineipiit  aique 
Originibus  secwidum  fabulas  Cvt{pidims  et  Cali,  to  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  forgotten  to 
refer  us  in  his  Preface,  though  he  was  aware  of  it  when  writing  the  introduction  to 
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whiteness  be  a  peculiar  position  of 
atoms,  the  motion  or  position  in  the 
respective  cases  is  something  more 
general  and  original  than  the  phe- 
nomenon which  is  defined  by  it. 
From  this  view  the  transition  to  a 
well-known  metaphysical  distinction 
is  not  difficult,  though  Bacon  never 
made  the  step  in  express  terms. 
Mr.  Ellis  begins  by  remarking  that 
in  Bacon^s  system  *  the  relation  of 
substance  and  attribute  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  substance  is  conceived  of  as  the 
causa  immanens  of  its  attributes,  or 
in  other  words  it  is  the  formal  cause 
of  the  qualities  which  are  referred 
to  it ;'  a  view,  however,  which  be- 
longs to  metaphysics  rather  than  to 
natural  philosophy.  To  pass  into 
the  domain  of  the  latter  we  must 
divide  the  qualities  of  substance 
into  two  classes,  and  consider  one 
class  as  its  essential  attributes,  the 
other  as  the  effect  of  these  attri- 
butes or  of  their  modifidlitious.  In 
other  words,  we  must  recognise  the 
truth  that  the  sensible  properties  of 
bodies — i.e.,  the  properties  to  which 
we  are  sensible,  ana  which  cannot 
be  said  to  exist  except  as  regards 
us,  such  as  colour,  heat,  cold,  Ac- 
are  the  result  of  the  mechanical 
arrangements  and  proportions  of 
those  more  abstract  properties,  such 
as  figure,  extension,  number,  &c., 
which  exist  independently  of  our 
perceiving  them.  This,  however,  is 
plainly  nothing  else  than  the  dis- 
tinction of  Primary  and  Secondary 
dualities  of  Body  ;  a  doctrine  which, 
as  we  have  said.  Bacon  does  not 
seem  consciously  to  have  held, 
though  it  is  in  fact  implied  in  his 
language  in  the  extract  above 
quoted,  and  though  it  was  a  tenet 
of  his  ftivourite  philosopher,  Demo- 
critus.  The  doctrine  itself  is  one 
with  which  most  persons  who  have 
looked  into  metapnysical  literature 
are  tc^erably  familiar.  It  is  chiefly 
known  in  modern  times  by  the  ac* 
count  which  Locke  has  given  of  it 
(in  Book  II.  c.  iv.  of  his  Essay^ 
and  elsewhere) ;  but  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  in  the  Dissertation  ap- 
pended to   his    edition  of  B^ias 


Works,  has  shown  that  the  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  several  of  the 
ancient  philosophers.  The  long 
array  of  quotations  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam has  brought  together,  proves 
that  although  there  has  been  essen- 
tial agreement  among  all  who  have 
noticed  the  distinction,  yet  that  no 
two  thinkers  have  coincided  as  to 
the  qualities  which  ought  to  be  re- 
spectively included  in  the  two 
classes.  Sir  William  himself  di- 
vides the  qualities  of  body  into 
three  classes,  'primary,  seeundo- 
primary,  and  secondary;*  the  first 
class,  which  flow  from  the  concep- 
tion of  *  substance  occupying  space,' 
comprising  such  attributes  as  so- 
lidity, mobility,  situation,  &c. ;  the 
second,  which  are  derived  from  the 
above  conception  combined  with 
that  of  pressure,  including  gravity, 
cohesion,  repulsion,  and  mertia; 
and  the  third,  which  are  entirely 
relative  to  us,  including  'all  the 
affections  determined  in  our  sen- 
tient organism  by  the  agency  of  ex- 
ternal bodies,'  such  as  colour,  sound, 
flavour,  and  the  modifications  of 
touch;  and  which,  by  an  impro- 
priety rooted  in  common  language, 
we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to 
the  objects  which  produce  them. 
Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Philosophy  of 
the  Inductive  Sciefices,  after  quoting 
the  varying  accounts  of  Xocke, 
Eeid,  and  Brown,  expresses  his 
belief 

that  any  of  the  above  accounts  is 
right  in  the  main,  however  imperfect  it 
may  be.  The  difference  between  suoh 
qualities  as  extension  and  solidity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  colour  or  fragrance 
on  the  other,  is  assented  to  by  all,  with  a 
conviction  so  firm  and  indestructible, 
that  there  must  be  some  fundamental 
principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  belief, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  clothe  the 
principle  in  words.  That  successive 
efforts  (he  continues)  to  express  the  real 
nature  of  the  difference  were  made  by 
men  so  clear-sighted  and  acute  as  those 
whom  I  have  quoted,  even  if  none  of 
them  are  satis&ctory,  shows  how  strong 
and  how  deeply  seated  is  the  perception 
of  truth  which  impels  us  to  such 
attempts. 

Without  going  more  deeply  into 


the  tract  itself: — ' Matter,' says  Bacon,  ' is  foreshadowed  in  Chaos,  lAid  its  prin- 
ciples in  Cupid  (Ipwc) — Cupid  "has  no  parent,"  t.e.,  he  is  "sinecausft;"  causa 
enim  effectus  veluti  parens  est.  .  .  Materias  autem  prinue  et  virtuHs  atque  actionis 
propria  ^'tu,  causa  nulla  esse  potest  in  natur&.*  The  whole  treatise  throws  great 
light  upon  the  subject. 
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tlie  doctrine  as  it  has  been  developed 
by  recent  philosophers,  it  will  be 
obvious  how  much  light  a  reference 
to  it  throws  upon  Bacon's  expres- 
sions. Although  he  uses  the  words 
*  ut  loquuntur/  as  if  with  the  inten- 
tion of  identifying  the  words 
'naturanotior'  with  the  technical 
language  of  the  Peripatetics,  yet  the 
passage  we  have  quoted  from  Vale' 
rius  Terminus  shows  that  the  affi- 
nity is  scarcely  more  than  a  verbal 
one,  and  that  Bacon  adopted  the 
expression-  (pvaci  yvmptfiayrcpov  much 
in  the  same  way  that  he  did  the 
word  Form;  that  is,  with  the  in- 
tention of  affixing  a  new  sense  to  it. 
He  simply  meant  by  it  to  refer  to 
the  qualities  which  belong  to  mat- 
ter m  virtue  of  its  being  a  natural 
substance,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  it  has  in  virtue  of  its 
being  perceivable  by  our  senses. 
And  ne  also  believed,  what  seems  to 
be  reaUy  the  case,  that  the  existence 
of  the  latter,  as  manifested  to  us,  is 
in  some  way  dependent  on  the  for- 
mer, though  we  cannot  always  trace 
the  mode  of  their  connexion.  Thus 
colour  is  the  result  of  peculiar 
arrangement  of  particles  of  matter ; 
sound  is  the  result  of  the  compres- 
sibility of  the  air ;  and  compressi- 
bility is  a  modification  of  solidity. 
Heat,  Bacon's  favourite  example,  is 
(in  his  view)  a  kind  of  motion ;  and 
mobility  is  one  of  the  primary 
qualities.  So  that  the  primary 
quality  would  in  all  cases  enter  into 
tne  definition  of  the  form  as  its 
genus  (*  instar  generis  veri '),  while 
the  difference  would  be  sought  for 
from  other  sources.  As  Mr.  Ellis 
says  (Preface, f,  2j),.*The  state- 
ment of  the  distmguishing  character 
of  the  motion  or  arrangement,  or  of 
whatever  else  may  be  the  Form  of 
a  given  phenomenon,  takes  the 
shape  of  a  law ;  it  is  the  law  in  ful- 
filling which  any  substance  deter- 
mines the  existence  of  the  quality  in 
question.' 

iii.  In  what  the  essential  pecu- 
liarity of  Bacon's  philosophy  con- 
sisted, is  a  question  which  has 
hitherto  received  no  ]jerfectly  satis- 
factory answer.  That  its  author  con- 
sidered it  to  have  something  which 
distinguished  it  from  all  other  philo- 
sophies, must  be  evident  to  any  one 
MTho  has  observed  how  constantly 
he  insists  upon  the  entire  novelty 


of  the  views  he  was  promulgating. 
He  will  enter,  he  says,  upon  '  a1^ 
omnino  via  ....  illis  intentata  et 
incognita ;'  he  is  *  plane  protopirus, 
et  vestigia  nuUius  secutus ;'  and  his 
device  of  a  ship  sailing  through  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  with  the.  motto 
Plus  ultra,  is  equally  well  known. 
To  explain  in  what  respects  the 
system  was  so  thoroughly  new,  his 
commentators  do  not  seem  to  have 
found  so  easy  a  task ;  and  there  is 
accordingly  a  great  lack  of  precise 
information  on  the  subject.  The 
old  vulgar  notion  about  Bacon's. 
special  characteristic  was,  that  he 
overthrew  Aristotle  and  invented 
induction,  and  that  physical  science 
has  flourished  ever  since.  But  pro- 
bably all  readers  of  Bacon  are  now 
aware  that  induction  (in  the  sense 
of  an  ascent  from  particulars  to  a 

feneral  conclusion)  is  as  old  as 
lato,  that  Aristotle  gave  a  logical 
formula  for  it  as  he  did  for  deduCf- 
tion,  and  that  there  were  some 
rather  remarkable  discoveries  in 
physical  science  before  the  Novum 
Organum  was  written,  of  which, 
however,  its  author  took  but  little 
account.  A  more  refined  idea  is, 
that  although  Aristotle  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  aware  of  induction,  yet 
that  they  performed  it  carelessly ; 
that  they  sometimes  took  no  heed 
of  facts  at  all,  and  that  when  they 
did  so  their  notions  were  rashly 
abstracted  and  their  instances  not 
searchingly  examined;  but  that 
Bacon,  on  the  contrary,  was  never 
content  with  the  information 
afibrded  by  common  language,  and 
subjected  all  facts  to  a  rigid  analysis 
before  admitting  them  as  materials 
for  a  generalization.  The  super- 
ficial induction,  it  has  been  saia,  of 
the  Peripatetic  philosophers  dwelt 
upon  the  verbal  representative  till  it 
lost  sight  of  the  real  object;  the 
thorough  induction  of  the  Baconian 
attached  no  importance  to  words, 
and  weighed  even  our  conceptions  of 
things  in  the  impartial  balance  of 
experiment  and  observation.  And 
all  this  may  be  very  true  as  regards 
the  real  value  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy ;  yet  very  false  as  re- 
gards the  value  which  its  author 
supposed  it  to  have*  The  novelty 
which  he  so  constantly  attributed 
to  it,  shows  that  he  contemplated 
something    more   than   merely    a 
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thofough  appliestioii  of  prindples 
and  processes  already  received,  but 
the  views  we  generally  attribute  to 
liim  are  rather  a  transference  of  the 
characteristics  of  modem  science  to 
the  tJieory  of  its  supposed  progeni- 
tor than  a  correct  statement  of  that 
theory  itself.  Modem  science  con- 
siders that  the  apple  which  Newton 
saw  falling  would  not  have  led  to 
the  theory  of  gravitation  in  a  mind 
inferior  to  Newton's ;  and  of  ordi- 
nary minds,  therefore,  it  takes  but 
little  account.  What  it  lays  the 
greatest  stress  upon  is  tiie  nous  of 
the  scientific  investigator,  endowed 
with  original  genius  to  begin  with, 
and  sharpened  by  alternate  hypo- 
thesis and  verification,  till  it  be- 
comes capable  of  perceiving  in  a 
*  little  doud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,'  the  germ  of  a  vast  and 
fertilizing  discovery.  But  in  Bacon 
this  kind  of  original  genius  occupies 
quite  a  subordinate  position;*  nor 
does  he  seem  to  recognise  any  of 
the  difficulty  we  now  find  in  de- 
scribing the  mental  processes  of 
science,  and  which  has  made  the 
confessions  of  £epler  so  valuable 
and  so  unique  an  example.  It  is 
this  which  perplexes  us  so  much  on 
^king  up  the  Novum  Organum, 
We  have  been  told  that  that  book 
is  the  source  from  which  all  our 
modem  science  has  flowed ;  yefe  we 
fail  in  attempting  to  nursue  the 
stream  to  its  presumea  foimtain. 
In  the  ancestor  of  modem  induction 
we  find  but  few  of  the  lineaments 
which  distinguish  his  descendants, 
Jtnd  there  is  a  sort  of  hiatus  in  the 
pedigree  that  connects  them.  Some 
resemblances  indeed  there  are ;  the 
moral  dispositions  vrith  which  he  di- 
rects the  mv6stigation  of  truth  to  be 
undertaken,  have  since  his  time  been 
cultivated  with  much  success ;  and 
the  Phantoms  of  the  Tribe,  the  Cave, 
the  Forum,  and  the  Theatre,  no 
longer  obscure  the  view  of  those  to 
whom  we  look  for  scientific  guid- 
ance. Yet  their  method,  while  it  is 
totally  different  from  that  which  he 
desired  to  supersede,  seems  scarcely 
less  at  variance  with  that  which  he 
sought  to  substitute ;  and  the  gulf 


between  tiie  two  has  yet  to  be 
bridged  over. 

The  difficulties  we  have  alluded 
to  have  been  duly  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  present  editors; 
but  even  they  are  not  agreed  upon 
the  subject.  Each  has  given  his 
account  of  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  leading  feature  in  Bacon  s 
system.  We  vrill  give  Mr.  Ellis's 
solution  first.  He  begins  by  re- 
ferring to  the  passages  in  which  a 
distinction  is  drawn  between  ordi- 
nary induction  and  the  new  method. 
Botk  set  out  from  particular  facts, 
and  end  in  general  conclusions. 
But  the  old  plan  lands  us  in  a 
'precarious'  conclusion;  a  contra- 
dictory instance  may  overthrow  it. 
The  new  plan  proceeds  by  a  method 
of  exclusion,  eliminating  as  many 
elements  of  the  subject-matter  of 
investigation  as  are  necessary  (qnot 
suffidunt)  for  the  attainment  of 
certainty  regarding  the  element 
sought  for.  For  this  throwing 
away  of  all  that  is  not  really  wanted, 
it  is  possible  to  give  precise  rules, 
which  can  be  followed  by  any  per- 
son of  average  intellect.  Here,  then, 
we  get  two  characteristics  of  the 
Baconian  induction;  i,  absolute 
certainty ;  2,  a  mechanical  method 
of  procedure,  rendering  all  men 
almost  equally  capable  of  attaining 
to  the  truth.  If  the  rules  are 
adhered  to,  the  proper  result  must 
certainly  foUow;  and  adhesion  to 
them  ought  to  place  us  as  much 
above  those  who  neglect  them  as  a 
man  furnished  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes is  superior  to  one  who 
attempts  to  draw  a  circle  with  the 
unaided  hand.  Still,  these  two  cha.- 
racteristics  do  not  constitute  a 
sufficient  difference  between  the 
Baconian  and  the  ordinary  induc- 
tion to  have  justified  Bacon  in 
describing  his  method  as  essentially 
new*  The  language  in  which  he  so 
describes  it,  and  which  we  have 
quoted  two  pages  back,  would  have 
been  out  of  place  had  Bacon's  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  of  science 
consisted  merely  in  arranging  facts 
in  a  more  convenient  order  and 
applying  to  them  a  more  systematic 


*  It  is  the  'sagaoitas*  of  which  he  speaks  mDtAvg,  Y.  ii.,  and  which  gives 
rise  to  the  '  Experientia  Literata,'  or  Hunting  of  Pan ;  a  part  of  his  system  which 
Mr.  Spedding  invests  with  an  importance  wluch  is  hardly  borne  oat  hy  the  slight 
mention  of  it  in  the  Novum  Organum* 
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process.  The  element  of  real  novelty 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  connexion  of 
this  arrangement  and  this  process 
with  the  conception  of  Nature,  which 
we  have  described  in  a  preceding 
pa^e»  but  to  which  we  must  now 
Dnefly  revert. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  Bacon's 
view,  every  object  in  the  universe 
presents  to  us  an  assemblage  of 
qualities  which,  taken  together, 
constitute  our  idea  of  that  object. 
In  the  language  of  a  different  phi- 
losophy, everything  we  see  has  an 
unknown  substratum,  in  which  its 
various  attributes  inhere.  Our 
senses  give  us  no  knowledge  of  the 
former  except  through  the  latter ; 
in  fact  we  only  conceive  the  sub- 
stratum to  exist  in  obedience  to 
that  desire  for  unity  which  naturally 
belongs  to  the  mind,  and  by  the 
Idealists  we  know  that  its  existence 
is  denied  altogether.  At  any  rate, 
the  attributes  are  the  manifestations 
by  which  we  become  cognisant  of 
it ;  and  wherever]!  certain  attributes 
are  found  together,  there,  we  say,  is 
the  object  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  associate  with  them.  To  recur 
to  his  own  instance: — 'Gold  has 
these  natures :  weight,  closeness  of 
parts,  fixation,  pliantness  or  soft- 
ness, immunity  from  rust,  colour  or 
tincture  of  yellow.  Therefore  the 
sure  way,  though  most  about,  to 
make  gold,  is  to  know  the  causes  of 
the  several  natures  before  rehearsed, 
and  the  axioms  concerning  the 
same.  JFor  if  a  man  can  make  a 
metal  that  hath  all  these  properties, 
let  men  dispute  whether  it  he  gold  or 
no*  In  his  view,  therefore,  the 
knowledge  of  the  cause  would  in 
almost  all  cases  enable  us  to  pro- 
duce the  effect ;  the  *  form*  would 
produce  the  phenomenon.  If  we 
ask  how  we  are  to  recognise  a 
form,  we  are  told  that  it  is  hj  cer- 
tain practical  criteria.  The  K)rmal 
cause  and  the  phenomenal  quality 
of  which  we  are  seeking  the  cause 
must  be  —  i,  both  present ;  2, 
both  absent ;  and  3,  must  both  in- 
crease and  decrease  together.  To 
these  criteria  correspond  the  induc- 
tive tables,  of  essence  or  presence, 
absence,  and  concomitant  variation. 
When  these  tables  havebeenformed, 
the  process  of  induction  is  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  means  of  exclu- 
sions and  rejections ;  and  this  point 
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brings  us  to  what  Mr.  Ellis  con- 
siders as  the  special  novelty,  in 
Bacon's  own  eyes,  of  the  system. 
This  it  is  which  distinguishes  it 
from  ordinary  induction,  which 
merely  enumerated  particular  cases. 
For,  supposing  that  any  instance  of 
the  ^ven  nature  can  be  analysed 
into  its  elements,  that  these  ele- 
ments are  limited  in  number,  and 
that  one  of  them  is  the  cause  we 
are  searching  for,  it  is  evident  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  eliminate 
those  elements  which  are  not  the 
cause,  and  the  true  Cause  must  he 
the  one  which  remains.  *We  re- 
ject every  nature  which  is  not 
present  in  any  affirmative  instance, 
or  which  is  present  in  any  negative, 
or  which  manifests  itself  m  a  greater 
degree  when  the  given  nature 
manifests  itself  in  a  less,  or  vice 
vers  A.  .  .  .  .  When  this  process  of 
exclusion  has  been  completely 
formed,  only  the  form-nature  will 
remain ;  it  will  be,  so  to  speak,  the 
survivor  of  all  the  natures  combined 
with  which  the  given  nature  was  at 

first   presented  to  us The 

exclusion  of  error  will  necessarily 
lead  to  truth.' 

We  now  see  why  Bacon  claimed 
ahsolute  certainty  as  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  nis  method.  Sup- 
posing his  conception  of  nature  to 
be  true,  such  a  claim  would  be  well- 
founded.  If  we  also  observe  that 
for  the  formation  of  the  inductive 
tables  nothing  but  diligence  is  re- 
quisite, and  that  to  see  which  of  the 
qualities  ought'  in  each  case  to  be 
excluded  is  a  matter  of  only  ordi- 
nary acuteness,  it  will  also  be 
evident  why  he  considered  it  almost 
a  mechanical  task,  and  one  which 
was  within  the  reach  of  all  inquirers. 

So  much  for  the  explanation  which 
Mr.  Ellis  has  given.  When  we 
turn  to  the  Preface  to  the  Parasceve 
— {TIapatrK€vrf) — or  'specimen  of  a 
natural  and  experimental  historv' — 
which  has  been  written  by  iMr. 
Spedding,  we  find  an  altogether 
different,  though  not  incompatible 
solution  of  the  same  difficulty.  Mr. 
Spedding  had  formed  his  opinion 
quite  independently  of  his  colleague, 
and  now  puts  it  forward,  not  as  con- 
taining  the  whole  truth,  but  in  order 
to  raise  the  question,  whether,  as  it 
'  was  imperfect  from  not  taking  any 
account  of  the  novelty  contained  in 
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the  Mdkod  (f  Induction  em  Bamhi 
nndentood  it»  Mr.  Ellis's  be  not 
likewise  impeifect  from  not  taking 
snfficiait  aocount  of  the  novelty 
contained  in  the  Natural  History  as 
Bacon  intended  it  to  be  employed ; 
and  whether  there  be  not  room  for 
a  third  solution,  more  complete  thaa 
either,  as  indndin^  both.' 

In  avery  interestmgly-writtien  dift- 
logue  composed  twelve  years  since, 
but  reproouced  here,  Mr.  Spedding 
^ves  us  his  reasons  for  the  different 
conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived. 
He  begins  by  arguing  against  the 
belief  so  comm<Hily  entertained,  that 
it  is  really  the  BacofUan  philosophy 
whidi  has  been  flourishing  amoi^ 
us  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
He  supposes  ooe  oi  his  interlocutors 
to  ask  very  pertinently,  '  In  what 
do  the  principles  laid  down  hv 
Bacon  diner  from  those  upon  which 
Galileo  was  already  acting?'  And« 
'  were  not  Galileo  and  Kepler — ihe 
dasooverers  of  neyvfact^-^-retJlj  the 
persons  who  gave  an  impulse  to 
natural  science,  rather  than  ihe  phi- 
losopher who  culj  invented  iiew 
theories  P'  And  if  so,  'what  was  it 
that  made  Bacon  think  the  work 
so  entirely  his  own,  so  immeasur- 
ably imp<»tant,  and  likdiy  to  be  re- 
ceived with  incrednlily  by  at  leart 
<me  generation  of  mankind  P'  It 
was  not,  he  continues,  that  he  over- 
threw Aristotle ;  the  general  stir  of 
the  human  mind  did  that.  JSot  is 
it,  as  Herschel  says,  that  he  made 
'«  broad  and  spirit>stizTing  a&- 
nouncement  of  the  paramount  im- 
p<Mrtanee  of  induction;'  if  that  were 
all,  he  would  no  mace  deswve  his 
fame  than  a  writer  might  do  now 
-who  should  expatiate  eloquently 
upon  those  principles  of  hikorical 
investigation  which  Nidbuhr  has 
.actually  exemplified.  It  must  have 
been  somethii^  more  than  either  of 
these  achievements. 

What  Bacon  conceived  to  be  so 
vastly  important,  was,  in  Mr.  Sped- 
ding s  opinion,  the  colleoHon  rf 
JaeU:  the  'natural  and  experi- 
mental history'  of  which  the  Paara^ 
sceve  was  a  specimen.  He  imagines 
that  if  Bacon  could  be  made  ac- 
•Quainted  with  all  that  has  been 
done  in  physical  science  since  his 
time,  he  would  by  no  means  be 
^satisfied.  He  would  consider  that  a 
^eat  number  of  wonderful  things 


had  been  done ;  bat  that  they  had 
been  d<me  upon  no  settled  plan. 
Each  discovery  or  invention  has 
been  isolaPted,  mstead  of  being  one 
detail  in  the  fiUing-np  of  a  vast  and 
connected  scheme.  £adi  diacoverCT 
or  inventor  has  been  in  the  position 
of  a  scholar  who  has  to  make  his 
own  dictionary ;  he  has  had  to  col- 
lect his  facts  Imnsel^  instead  of 
b^g  able  to  go  to  an  universal 
store-house  for  tiiem.  Nor  is  the 
difference  only  one  of  degree.  Be- 
tween the  quantity  of  observations 
which  are  enough  foe  one  section  of 
one  science,  and  the  quantity  which 
would  be  enough  for  all  science, 
there  is  «  difference  in  kind;  not 
the  difference  between  fever  and 
more^  but  between  no^  emmgh  and 
emougk.  According  to  Galileo's 
practioe,  the  work  at  best  could 
be  done  partially:  according  to 
Bacon's  method,  it  would  be  done 
effiratually  and  altogeth^. 

The  illustration  by  whidb.  Mr. 
Spedding  here  elucidates  his  meao- 
ing  is  so  a,pt  and  ingenious  tiiat  we 
eiSraet  it,  both  for  its  own  sake 
and  because  it  will  save  «  good  deal 
of  fiirther  explanatum  ^ — 

I  win  put  yon  a  case  by  way  of  iflns- 
tration.  Two  men  (cafl  them  James 
and  John)  find  a  manuscript  in  a  cha- 
racter unknown  to  cather  of  them. 
James,  heing  ridfled  in  kngcnges  and 
expert  at  maidng  oat  riddles,  observes 
some  ohaiwctere  similar  to  those  of  oae 
of  the  langoages  which  he  understands  ; 
immediatdy  sets  himself  to  goess  what 
they  are  ;  and  suooeeds  in  pna^ing  oat 
here  a  name  and  there  a  date,  with 
plausibility.  Each  succeeding  guess^ 
if  it  be  right,  makes  the  next  easier; 
and  there  is  no  knowing  precisely  how 
much  may  be  made  out  in  this  manner, 
or  with  what  degree  of  certainty.  The 
process  is  inductive,  and  the  resuks,  so 
far  as  they  go,  are  discoveries.  Jefaa 
aeeiag  him  thus  employed  comes  up  and 
says:  'This  is  all  very  ingenious  and 
dever,  and  far  more  than  I  could  do  by 
the  same  process.  But  you  «i«  not 
going  the  right  way  to  worjc.  You  wiU 
never  be  able  to  decipher  the  manuscript 
in  this  way.  I  will  tell  you  wW  we 
must  do.  Here  (you  see)  are  certain 
foims  of  character  which  continually 
recur.  Here  is  one  tiiat' comes  more 
than  onoe  in  every  line ;  here  another 
that  oomes  once  ki  every  two  or  three 
lines  ;  a  third  that  oomes  only  twice  or 
thrice  in  a  page;  and  so  on.  Let  us 
have  a  list  made  of  these  several  forma, 
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with  AQ  index  jewing  vbere  aod 
liow  <^ten  tbey  oocur.  In  the  mewi 
time  I  wiU  undertake,  upon  a  con- 
eideration  of  the  general  laws  of  lan- 
guage, to  tell  yoQ,  by  the  comparative 
frequency  of  their  recurrence,  what 
parts  of  speech  most  of  these  are.  So 
we  shall  know  whiph  of  them  are 
urticles,  which  conjunctions,  which  re- 
latives, which  auxiliaries,  and  so  on. 
Setting  these  apart  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  deal  with  the  nouns  and  verbs ; 
And  then  by  comparing  the  passages  in 
which  eaeh  occurs,  we  shall  be  able, 
with  the  help  of  your  language  learning, 
to  make  out  the  meaning  &et  of  one, 
then  of  another.  As  each  is  determined, 
the  rest  ,will  be  easier  to  determine ; 
4i>nd  by  degrees  we  shall  come  to  know 
them  all.  It  is  a  islow  process  com- 
pared with  yours,  and  will  take  time 
And  labour  and  many  hands.  But  when 
it  is  done  we  shall  be  able  to  read  the 
whole  book. 

TJbte  maauscript  is  the  voluiae  of 
nature;  'James'  i^  Galileo;  the 
work  oa  tbe  laws  q£  lajaiguage  is  the 
JVavum  Qrganum;  the  Juodex  is  the 
'Natural  aud  Experimeatal   His- 

tOIT.' 

It  may  be  replied  t)iat  no  dis- 
Asov&ty  Jhas  ever  haoa  made  by  fol- 
lowing Bacon's  rules*  ftnd  that 
since  the  m^n  of  aeience  is  able  to 
see  at  n  glance  whether  the  instance 
will  help  him  oe  not,  without  having 
it  formaUy  tabulated,  the  '  Prero- 
^tivea  of  instances '  are  only,  so  to 
•speak,  wise  after  the  fipent,  Mr. 
Spedding  nrges^  on.titie  other  hand, 
that  the  u^e  of  such  a  classification 
is  for  those  who  are  not  men  of 
4SciMice,  but  are  only  gathering 
znaterialfl  for  others  to  mould  into 
form.  The  former,  like  collectors 
of  statistics,  must  work  according  to 
a  common  pattern,  and  arrange  ^at 
comep  before  them  in  a  prescribed 
method.  One  num.  may  make  .an 
omnium  gatherum;  another  may 
znake  it  nt  £or  rf^ference;  another 
pick  out  the  essential  parts ;  another 
classify  them  for  the  inductLve  phi- 
losophier.  The  immense  importance 
which  Baeon  attached  to  some  such 
liistory,  is  shown  by  the  strength 
of  his  expressions  on  the  subject. 
*  Nothing,*  he  says,  in  the  most 
positive  Wjay,  *  can  be  done  without 
it — ^not  even  if  the  whole  human 
race  make  philosophy  their  business. 
JEither  this  mnst  be  done,  or  the 
I^ew  Philosophy  must  be  given  up 
altogether* 


Mr.  Spedding  does  not  deny  the 
ijnportance  of  what  Mr.  Ellis  has 
p<»inted  oat-— the  supposed  perfec- 
tion of  BaciHx'fl  logical  machineiy-^ 
to  his  system ;  but  9sks  how  it  was, 
if  this  were  really  the  one  thing 
needful,  that  Bacon  did  not  devoto 
the  rest  of  Jjis  time  to  carrying  it 
out,  and  filling  up  the  outline  wbich 
he  has  sketched  m  the  fifty-second 
aphorism  of  the  second  book  of  the 
JSfovum  Organum,  insjtead  of  putting 
that  aside  and  occupying  himself 
as  be  actuallv  did,  with  the  com- 
pilation of  nis  Natural  Sietoryf 
How  was  it  that,  remaining  of  {he 
aame  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Novum,  Organum^  stUl  believing 
himself  able  to  deal  with  it,  stiO 
thinking  it  insufficient,  not  lukving 
forgotten  it,  not  being  tired  of  it, 
he  still  left  it  incomplete  P  Only, 
it  would  appear,  because  h^  con- 
sidered the  Natural  Si^twy  of 
m<»re  real  knportanee.  *Sa4iue  et 
-eonsuUiuf  visum  est,'  is  iihd  e3q>re6- 
sion  he  uses  in  alluding  !to  the 
prosecntion  of  the  latter.  Mr. 
opedding  has  collected  a  number  of 
,  similar  paawges,  which  certainly 
throw  his  opinion  into  tb«e  strongest 
ligbt. 

These  views  w^e  subzaitted  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  but  be  does  not  seem  to 
have  passed  any  judgment  on  tba 
questicm,  whether  the  Natural  Mie- 
tory  was  the  thing  of  most  impor- 
tance in  Bacon's  own  viewP  On  the 
perfeoUy  distinct  question,  w;liether 
such  a  natural  history  is  praeticable 
.eruerfull  his  opinion  was  adverse 
to  that  of  bis  coadjutor.  A  collec- 
tion of  observed  phenom^oa  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  basis  for  phdlpsophiz- 
ing,  would  be,  he  thought,  only  an 
immense  transept  of  nature  iier- 
self ;  nor  could  any  collection  of 
facts  be  made  available  without 
some  theory  to  guide  its  formation. 
We  should  be  as  much  lost  in  the 
mass  of  observations,  as  we  abready 
are  in  the  maze  of  phenomena. 

Mr.  Spedding,  in  rejoinder,  admits 
the  objection  to  a  certain  extent  'as 
pointing  truly  at  the  practical  diffi- 
culties mvolved  in  Bacon's  scheme, 
and  proving  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  out  completely  on  .the  plan 
he  proposed.'  But  he  does  not  tnink 
that  Bacon's  expressions  imply  so 
entire  a  severance  of  theory  and 
observation  as  is  presumed.  Of 
dd2 
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course  hardly  any  observation, 
strictly  speaking,  is  made  without 
reference  to  some  theory  or  other, 
but  this  does  not  preyent  its  being 
used  to  establish  other  theories  of 
which  the  original  observer  never 
had  any  idea.  As  an  example  of 
such  a  separation,  Mr.  Spedding 
very  pertinently  instances  the  sci- 
ence of  meteorology ;  a  priori  it  is 
evident  that  the  facts  of  mis  science 
being  spread  over  the  whole  world, 
the  philosopher  who  is  to  theorize 
on  them  could  never  collect  them 
himself,  therefore  if  somebody  does 
not  do  it  for  him  they  can  never  be 
coUected  at  all ;  a  posteriori,  this 
science,  we  aotuallj  nnd,  is  in  ono 
of  its  most  established  generaliza- 
tions based  upon  observations  made 
for  quite  a  different  purpose. 
'Colonel  Eeid*s  theory  of  storms 
'^  was  worked  out,  not  m  the  West 
Indies  among  the  hurricanes,  but  at 
the  Admiralty  among  the  ships' 
logs.'  In  fact  the  whole  science,  as 
stated  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  the 
Admiralty  Manual  ofScientiiic  In- 
quiry,  depends  for  its  conclusions 
'upon  the  meteorological  register, 
steadily  and  perseveringly  kept 
throughout  the  whole  of  every 
voyage.'  The  whole  manual  is  full 
of  exactly  what  Bacon  would  have 
called  '  topic®  inquisitionis,'  and  is 
framed  in  a  manner  of  which  he 
certainly  would  have  approved  in 
the  highest  degree.  Mr.  Spedding 
also  instances  the  system  of  observa- 
tions instituted  by  the  great  British 
Association  with  respect  to  terres- 
trial magnetism  as  being  'under- 
taken on  a  scale  of  Baconian  mag- 
nitude,' and  such  as  he  would  have 
accepted  as  an  enterprise  'worthy 
of  the  human  race.'  In  the  Times 
of  November  i,  1858,  will  be  found 
a  '  Meteorological  report  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,*  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  framed  on 
thoroughly  Baconian  principles,  and 
on  which  the  Times  remarks  that  it 
is  the  first  example  since  the  days 
of  the  Soman  augurs  of  a  Govern- 
ment ordering  the  observation  of 
atmospheric  phenomena. 

By  way  ot  illustration  as  to  the 
possibility  of  separating  theory  and 
observation,  we  may  refer  to 
branches  of  inquiry  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  exact  sciences.  The 
remarks  made  upon  agriculture  and 


commerce  by  travellers  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  are  combined  by 
the  political  economist  into  a  theory 
of  the  conditions  of  national  pros- 
perity ;  and  we  have  lately  seen,  in 
Mr.  Buckle's  JJw^ory  qfCivilization, 
how  data  from  the  most  dissimilar 
sources  may  yield  the  material  for 
speculations  never  contemplated  by 
tne  authors  from  whom  tney  were 
derived. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to 
travel  out  of  the  field  of  physical 
science  into  that  of  general  litera- 
ture in  order  to  add  to  Mr.  Sped- 
ding's  illustrations  of  the  possibility 
of  carrying  out  this  part  of  the 
Baconian  system.  The  views  on 
natural  philosophy  which  have  been 
expressed  by  perhaps  the  ablest  of 
its  popular  expositors  are  so  much 
in  point  that  we  wonder  that  they 
should  have  escaped  the  omnivorous 
research  of  our  two  editors.  We 
speak  of  Dr.  Neil  Amott,  whose 
JElements  ofPh/sics  (published  in 
1829)  still  form  the  clearest  intro- 
duction for  a  beginner  to  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treat.  Dr. 
Amott,  though  of  course  acquainted 
with  Bacon's  works,  is  in  his  general 
notions  about  that  philosopher  not 
more  precise  or  correct  than  most  of 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Spedding's  pre- 
decessors to  whom  we  have  referred. 
But  his  views  respecting  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  the  correlation 
of  its  departments  are  expressed  in 
a  truly  Baconian  spirit,  and  are  so 
germane  to  the  point  on  which  Mr. 
Spedding  has  insisted,  that  we  think 
a  paragraph  or  two  will  be  interest- 
ing, especially  as  the  book  is  now 
rather  a  scarce  one : — 

By  arranging  science  according  to  its 
natural  relations,  and  therefore  so  as  to 
avoid  repetitions  and  anticipations,  a 
very  complete  system  might  be  exhibited 
in  small  bulk,  viz.  in  five  volumes,  of 
which  the  separate  titles  would  be,  ist. 
Physics;  2nd,  Chemistry;  3rd,  Organic 
Life,  or  Physiology ;  4th,  Mind;  and 
5th,  Measures  or  Mathematics.  From 
such  works,  with  less  trouble  than  it 
now  costs  to  obtain  familiarity  with  one 
new  language,  a  man  might  obtain  a 
general  acquaintance  with  science.  .  .  . 
The  books  of  five  volumes  would  merit 
the  name  of  the  Book  of  Nature.  To 
have  all  the  perfections  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  it  can  be  looked  for  only 
from  associations  of  learned  men :  and 
even  then,  it  cannot  be  compiled,  as  many 
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encyclopedias  have  been,  by  each  indi- 
vidual taking  a  distinct  part  or  parts  ; 
but  hy  the  parts  being  undertaken  con- 
jointly by  several  persons,  so  thM  he  who 
conceives  most  Jiapplly  for  students  may 
sketch  the  plan,  he  who  is  learned  mxiy 
amplify  and  complete,  he  who  i%  correct 
may  purge,  he  who  is  tasteful  may  beau- 
tify, and  so  forth.  After  such  a  book 
existed,  it  would  not  become  an  object 
"with  talented  individuals  to  write  a  new 
hook — which  again  would  necessarily 
have  the  imperfections  of  an  individual 
attempt — ^but  to  assist,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  superintending  council,  in  per- 
fecting the  existing  work.  The  com- 
position of  the  Book  ofNatwre  might  be 
a  worthy  object  of  rivalry  even  between 
nations.  At  present  a  great  part  of 
human  labour,  and  genius,  and  exist- 
ence, is  wasted  for  want  of  such  a  work. 
Students,  from  having  no  direction,  or 
only  that  which  is  faulty,  apply  to  sub- 
jects in  unnatural  order,  and  therefore 
neither  well  understand  them  at  first, 
nor  remember  what  they  read.  Many 
-who  study  various  works  on  the  same 
subject,  tiiat  the  imperfections  of  one 
may  be  corrected  or  supplied  from  the 
others,  are  confounded  by  the  difference 
of  arrangement  met  with,  and  unless 
ihey  submit  to  the  laborious  task  of 
making  a  methodical  analysis  of  all,  they 

seldom  have  clear  notions  at  last 

Were  such  elementary  treatises  once  in 
existence,  they  might  be  maintained 
complete  by  a  periodical  incorporation 
of  new  discoveries ;  and  if  furnished  with 
correct  and  copious  references,  they 
might  form  an  index  to  the  whole  exist- 
ing mass  of  knowledge.  This  Book  of 
Nature  would  be  of  more  value  to  the 
world  than  any  other  conceivable  insti- 
tution for  education,  for  it  would  con- 
vert the  minds  of  millions  into  intellec- 
tual organs  of  advancement ;  while  in 
the  crowd,many  would  probably  be  found 
in  every  age,as  highly  endowed  by  nature, 
as  any  that  have  yet  appeared  along  the 
extended  stream  of  time. 

How  verv  strongly  Dr.  Arnott 
illustrates  fiacon  w3l  be  seen  from 
the  passages  we  have  italicised,  and 
he  is  certainly  remarkable  as  being 
one  of  the  very  few  natural  philo- 
sophers who  have  neither  thrown 
discredit  upon  Bacon's  views  nor 
treated  them  with  the  vague  praise 
which  implies  their  practical  in- 
utility. 

^,  II.  On  the  question  of  the  real 
value  of  Bacon's  method  in  further- 
ing the  progress  of  science,  the  con- 
clusions at  which  the  editors  arrive 
have  already  been  partly  anticipated 


in  the  foregoing  remarks.  In 
pointing  out  as  the  central  point  of 
Bacon's  whole  system  his  belief  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  may 
all  be  reduced  to  combinations  of  a 
limited  number  of  simple  elements, 
Mr.  Ellis  implies  that  Bacon,  bv  in- 
adequately appreciating  the  problem 
to  be  solved,  vitiates  the  application 
of  this  view  to  practice.  JHe  also 
notices  the  defect  which  no  part  of 
theNpvum  Organwm  is  at  all  adapted 
to  remedy,  though  possibly  the  suc- 
ceeding portions  might  have  been 
meant  to  do  so,  viz.,  me  want  of  any 
hints  for  the  formation  of  scientific 
conceptions.  In  our  analysis  of  the 
«oncrete  we  are  to  reject  certain 
simple  natures,  and  this  process 
cannot  be  satisfactory  while  our 
conceptions  of  these  natures  remain 
ill-denned  and  vague.  He  has  told 
us  in  the  Novum  Organum,  Book* 
I.,  Aph.  XV.,  that  there  is  nothing 
sound  (nil  sani)  in  the  'notions' 
which  we  get  from  either  logic  or 
physics ;  substance,  quality,  action, 
and  essence,  dense,  light,  heavy, 
rare,  &c.,  are  all  fanciful  and  ill- 
defined.  How  important  a  true 
method  on  these  subjects  would  be 
may  be  seen  from  Dr.  Whewell's 
JPhilosophy,  in  which  *the  forma- 
tion of  conceptions '  is  treated  with 
great  care  and  elaboration.  Yet 
Bacon  has  nowhere  given  us  any 
assistance  of  a  similar  kind.  Nor 
had  he  any  idea  of  the  constant 
change  which  is  taking  place  in 
these  conceptions,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  even  when  the 
greatest  pains  have  been  taken  in 
their  original  formation.  The  'al- 
phabet of  the  universe,*  even  if  it 
could  have  been  completed,  would 
not  have  exhausted  the  essence  of 
the  realities  it  professed  to  deal 
with:  it  would  only  have  repre- 
sented the  state  of  contemporary 
knowledge.  That  he  came  to  see 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  this 
part  of  his  subject  involved,  appears 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  JPartis 
Secuudce  Delineatio  he  promises  to 
give  directions  for  constructing  a 
*  bona  notio,'  or  proper  abstract  con- 
ception, before  proceeding  to  the 
'  ministrations '  to  the  memory  and 
the  reasons  which  were  to  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  treatise,  while 
in  fact  he  afterwards  found  himself 
obhged  to  say  that  the   received 
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conceptions  must  be  used  in  es- 
tablisning  axioms,  and  must  after- 
wards be  themselves  collected  by 
fiieans  of  these  axioms. 

In  his  declaration  that  knowledge 
and  power  are  correlatire,  Bacon 
seems  to  imply  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  form  will  in  any  case  enable 
US  to  prodnee  the  phenomena  which 
result  from  it.  But  it  is  not  clear 
that  to  superinduGei;he  form  on  any 
giren  body  is  more  easy  than  to 
superinduce  the  nature  depending 
on  that  form.  In  many  cases  it  is^ 
undoubtedly  nrach  less  easy.  If^ 
for  instance,  it  is  required  to  make 
a  thing  white :  to  call  up  the  '  form 
of  whiteness'  would  be  a  much  more 
roundabout  process  than  oorering  it 
with  some  white  pigment. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  fair  to  draw 
any  conclusion  either  for  or  against 
(.lie  practicability  of  Bacon's  system 
from  the  Prerogatives  of  Instances  j 
for  we  have  no  certain  knowledge 
of  the  use  to  which  he  intended  to 
put  them.  They  belong  to  what 
he  terms  the  '  fortiora  auxilia  intel- 
lectus,'  and  are  the  first  of  the  nine 
subjects  into  which  he  maps  out  the 
part  of  the  Novum  Organum  in- 
tended to  succeed  the  tables  of  Ex- 
clusion and  Eejection.  If  we  look 
at  them  from  the  exclusively  modem 

Joint  of  view,  the  objections  of  Sir 
ohn  Herschel,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophyf 
will  no  doubt  apply  : — 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  we 
must  confess,  thai  the  help  which  the 
olassification  of  instances,  under  their 
different  titles  of  prerogative,  affords  to 
inductions,  however  just  such  classifica- 
tion may  be  in  itself  is  yet  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  The  force  of  the  in- 
stance must  be  felt  in  the  mind,  before 
it  can  be  referred  to  its  place  in  the 
system  ;  and,  before  it  can  be  either  re- 
ferred or  appreciated^  it  must  be  known; 
and  when  it  t8  appreciated,  we  are  ready 
enough  to  interweave  It  in  our  web  of 
induction,  without  greatly  troubling 
ourselves  with  inquiring  whence  it  de- 
rives the  weight  we  acknowledge  it  to 
have  in  our  decisions. 

We  must,  however,  recollect  that 
Bacon  was  not  writing  for  men  like 
Herschel.  As  we  have  seen,  his 
'mechanical  mode  of  procedure' 
was  intended  (however  mistakenly) 
to  be  of  Tjse  to  average  intellects ; 
to  those  who  require  something  be* 
sides  their  own  vivid  sense  of  com- 
parison, before  they  start  on  a  fruit- 


ful track  of  thought.  Such  persons 
would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  de- 
spise any  suggestion,  for  any  one 
might  lead  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  We  might  indeed  make 
a  general  anawer  to  many  of  the 
objections  against  Bacons  philo- 
sophy, by  saying[  that,  like  logic,  it 
elfUBBifies  reasonings,  but  does  not 
teach  reasoning;  and  this  answer 
would  apply  particularly  to  the 
Prerogatives  of  Instances.  Not  that 
Bacon  would  have  made  this  answer 
himself,  for  he  thought  that  his 
philosophy  was  an  art  of  discovery, 
just  as  some  people  think  Logic  ia 
an  art  of  reasoning.  But  it  could 
not  be  so,  and  it  took  the  only,  shape 
which  was  possible  for  it :  that  of 
hints  of  whitt  was  to  be  looked  out 
for  in  the  investigations  of  physical 
science ;  what  dangers  were  to  be 
avoided,  what  provinces  might  be 
fruitful  in  speculation.  The  Pre- 
r^atives  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
'Topica  Particulars,*  at  'Articles 
of  Inquiry'  on  Heavy  and  Light, 
which  he  gives  as  an  example  in  Be 
Augmentis,  V.  ii.  'Inquire,*  he 
says,  •  whether  the  bulk  of  a  body 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  motion 
of  gravity.'  This  is  the  Instantia 
Quanti.  'Whether  the  resisting 
nature  of  the  medium  affects  itr 
This  is  the Instantia  Luctce.  'Whe- 
ther it  depends  at  all,  in  a  balance, 
on  the  length  of  the  beam  P'  This 
is  the  Instantia  Badii,  And  we 
might  go  through  many  others  in 
the  same  way.  The  assistance 
which  Bacon's  'Prerogatives*  are 
calculated  to  afford  to  a  physical 
inquirer,  is  in  fact  analogous  to  that 
which  a  man  who  was  educating 
himself  to  speak  in  public  might 
derive  from  the  *  topics*  which  are 
laid  down  in  Aristotle's  or  Camp- 
bell's Bketoric.  A  bom  orator  does 
not  want  any  such  help.  And  a 
man  of  strong  mathematical  or  in- 
ventive genius  can  also  dispense 
with  the  slow  processes  which  suit 
other  intellects.  Newton,  it  is  said, 
saw  the  whole  train  of  demonstra- 
tion of  many  of  Euclid's  problems 
flash  through  his  mind  without 
reading  them  even  once  over.  But, 
in  both  cases,  the  inferior  herd  are 
glad  to  have  any  hints  which  may 
direct  their  conjectures  into  varied 
or  profitable  channels.  The  process 
they  go  through  is  like  that  with 
which  we  are  familiar  iiL  seaming. 
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for  information  on  some  difficult 
subject.  We  take  down  volume 
afber  volume,  and  look  for  various 
heads  in  each  Index,  hoping  to  light 
on  something  to  guide  us  further. 
Whether  Bacon's  *  Instances'  were 
meant  to  afford  any  other  kind  of 
help,  seems  very  doubtful.  We 
imagine  that  they  were  to  form  the 
headings  for  part  of  that  Index  of 
Nature  of  which  the  list  of  *  simple 
natures'  was  the  Alphabet;  they 
were  to  classify  the  dynamics,  as 
that  would  have  classified  the  staiics 
of  the  Universe.  Those  who  will 
look  at  Mr.  Hoppus's  account  of 
the  Novum  Organum,*  will  see  a 
Bumber  of  interesting  illustrations, 
showing  how  later  scientific  dis- 
coveries have  more  or  less  filled 
lip  the  outline  which  Bacon  thus 
sicetched  out. 

The  inadequate  view  which  Bacon 
took  of  the  variety  and  complexity 
of  nature,  led  him  to  abeHef  which 
no  one  who  hears  him  spoken  of 
simply  as  the  Father  or  Modern 
Inductive  Philosophy,  would  sus- 
pect him  to  have  entertained;  When 
liord  Macaulay,  in  perhaps  the 
most  brUhant,  but  also  the  most 
inexact  of  his  Essays,  says  in  refer- 
ence to  that  Philosophy,  that  'its 
goal  to-day  is  its  starting-point  to- 
morrow'— ^that  its  'motto  is  pro- 
gress,' and  so  forth,  we  should 
hardly  imagine  its  presumed  Cory- 
phaeus to  have  looked  forward  to 
the  complete  accomplishment  of  his 
plan  in  the  course  of  afewgenerations. 
X  et — as  we  have  already  pointed 
oat — ^he  always  regarded  it  as  a 
task  which  was  susceptible  of  final 
-  accomplishment.  '  His  instauration 
of  the  sciences  had  a  definite  end, 
in  which,  when  it  was  once  attained, 
it  would  finally  acquiesce;  nor  is 
there  anything  in  his  writingsf  to 
countenance  we  assumption  which 
has  often  been  made,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  onward  progress  of 
science  was  to  continue  throughout 
all  time.  On  the  contrary,  the 
knowledge  which  man  is  capable 
of  might,  he  thought,  be  attained, 
not,  certainly,  at  once,  but  within 
the  compass  of  no  long  period.' 
This  mistake  is  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  Bacon's  mind,  on  which 


Mr.  Spedding  has  some  interesting 
observations  in  his  Preface  to  the 
De  Interpretatione  Natu/ra  JPro' 
cemium.  Why,  asks  the  editor,  was 
it  that  one  who  devoted  such 
abilities  to  a  practical  object  for  so 
many  years  should  have  met  with 
so  little  success  P  He  made  no  dis- 
covery ;  and  (if  we  except  Hooke) 
he  scarcely  made  anv  disciples. 
And  how  was  it  that  he  never  re- 
paired his  early  neglect  of  mathe- 
matics, though  he  could  not  have 
gone  far  in  physics  without  finding 
the  want  of  themP  Bacon's  de- 
ficiency, it  is  answered,  lay  in  the 
intellect  itself.  In  a  celebrated 
passage  in  the  tract  just  named, 
where  he  reviews  his  own  qualifi- 
cations for  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken, there  is  only  one  point 
in  which  he  overrates  his  powers. 
He  gives  himself  credit,  among 
other  points,  for  a  mind  '  ad  rerum 
similitudinem  (quod  maximum  est) 
agnoscendam  satis  mobilem,  et  ad 
differentiarum  suhtilitates  ohservan' 
das  satis  fixam  et  intentam.'  The 
justice  of  his  self- judgment  in  the 
former  respect  no  one  will  think  of 
denying.  Inthe  faculty  of  perceiving 
analogies  between  dissimilar  things 
—of  seeing  unity  in  plurality,  as 
some  would  put  it — ^he  has  probably 
*  never  had  a  superior.  But  in  the 
faculty  which  detects  difierences 
between  things  apparently  ahke— 
which  sees  plurahty  in  unity — and, 
fixing  on  the  one  needful  point  in  a 
subject,  eliminates  all  the  non-es- 
sential remainder,  he  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Spedding,  as  also 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  undoubtedly 
deficient.  Thus  wherever  he  touches 
upon  the  exact  sciences — ^mechanics 
or  mathematics,  for  instance — ^his 
information  is  inadequate,  and  his 
appreciation  imperfect.  He  paid 
attention  to  astronomy,  and  had  his 
own  theory  about  it :  but  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Kepler's  calcula- 
tions were  unknown  to  him.  He 
complained  that  geometry  stopped 
with  Euclid,  yet  knew  nothing  of 
the  discoveries  of  Archimedes ;  and 
that  compendious  methods  in  arith- 
metic were  wanting,  yet  was  un- 
aware of  Napier's  Logarithms. 

He  speaks  of  the   t^pnKa  of  Archi- 
medes in  a  manner  which  implies  that 


*  One  of  the  publications  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society, 
t  But  vide  Cog.  et  Vis.,  vol.  iii.  p.  615. 
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he  did  not  clearly  apprehend  either  the 
nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  or 
the  principles  upon  which  the  solution 
depended.  In  reviewing  the  progress 
of  Mechanics,  he  makes  no  mention 
either  of  Archimedes  himself  or  of 
Stevinus,  Galileo,  Guldinas,  or  Ghetal- 
dus.  He  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
theory  of  Equilibrium.  He  observes 
that  a  ball  of  one  pound  weight  will  fall 
nearly  as  fast  through  the  air  as  a  ball 
of  two,  without  alluding  to  the  theory 
of  the  acceleration  of  falling  bodies^ 
which  had  been  made  known  by  Galileo 
more  than  thirty  years  before.  He 
proposes  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
lever, — namely,  whether  in  a  balance 
with  arms  of  different  length  but  equal 
weight  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum 
has  any  effect  upon  the  inclination — 
though  the  theory  of  the  lever  was  as 
well  understood  in  his  own  time  as  it  is 
now.  In  making  an  experiment  of  his 
own  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
inotion  of  a  windmill,  he  overlooks  an 
obvious  circumstance  which  makes  the 
experiment  inconclusive,  and  an  equally 
obvious  variation  of  the  same  experi- 
ment which  would  have  shown  him  that 
his  theory  was  false.  He  speaks  of  the 
poles  of  the  earth  as  fixed,  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  ;  and  in  another  place  of  the 
north  pole  being  above,  and  the  south 
pole  below,  as  a  reason  why  in  our 
hemisphere  the  north  winds  predominate 
over  the  south. 

That  he  did  not  discover  his  real 
inaptitude — as  we  should  now  term 
it — for  physics,  is  attributed  by  Mr. 
Spedding  partiy  to  the  activity  of 
bis  discursive  iaculty,  which  over- 
whelmed him  with  all  manner  of 
ingenious  suggestions  ;  partly  to  the 
pains  he  took  to  subdivide  his 
writings  into  minute  titles,  giving  a 
false  air  of  subtlety  to  his  work ; 
partly  to  his  sanguine  temper,  which 
believed  no  difficulties  insuperable 
by  patient  industry.  To  the  same 
original  defect  of  mind  is  traced  not 
only  his  ill-success  in  the  physical 
investigations  he  actually  attempted 
as  specimens  of  bis  metnod,  but  his 
misrepresentation  of  Aristotle — ^his 
failure  to  obtain  authority  commen- 
surate with  his  position  as  a  lawyer 
—his  primitive  notions  of  political 
economy— and  his  want  of  com- 
munication with  his  really  scientific 
contemporaries— who  appear  to 
bave  thought  as  little  of  him  as  he 
did  in  general  of  them .  '  Hp  writes 
philosophy/  said  Harvey  to  Aubrey, 
'like  a  Lord  Cbancellor.' 


After  so  many  deductions,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  can  remain  to  ac- 
count for  the  vast  reputation  which 
Bacon  enjoys  P  Is  he,  in  fact,  en- 
titled to  any  reputation  at  all  P 
Must  not  his  philosophy 

Hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery, 

now  that  old  weapons,  however 
elaborate,  and  old  armour,  however 
complete,  have  been  superseded  by 
more  penetrating  spears  and  more 
solid  bulwarks  P  iNot  altogether. 
But  his  merits  belong  rather  to  the 
spirit  than  to  the  positive  precepts 
of  his  philosophy.  Not  tnat  the 
latter  have  not  exerted  an  immense 
influence.  What  a  grasp  of  the 
right  clue  to  scientific  truth  is  shown 
in  the  words  '  ut  sensus  tantum  de 
experimento,  experimentum  de  re 
judicet* — a  sentence  which  may  be 
said  to  have  shunted  the  human 
mind  back  into  the  trunk  line  of 
philosophic  physics.  But,  that  the 
true  end  of  Knowledge  is  the  glory 
of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of 
man's  estate ;  that  this  end  is  the 
natural  result  of  knowledge  honestly 
pursued ;  that  we  gain  nothing  by 
confusing  the  boundaries  of 
science  and  religion,  but  on  the 
contrary,  by  accepting  a  standard 
in  one  which  we  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge in  the  other,  we  fall  into  the 
most  pernicious  insincerity; — ^that 
science  is  one,  and  not  many ;  that 
its  divisions  are  correlative,  and 
incapable  of  being  rightly  studied 
apart  from  each  other ; — most  of  all, 
that  dogmatism  must  be  laid  aside 
at  the  shrine  of  Nature,  and  its 
sanctuary  approached  in  the  spirit 
of  a  child,  hidebound  in  no  system, 
warped  by  no  preconceived  opinions, 
but  with  alert  senses  and  impartial 
mind,  prepared  to  accept  all  conse- 
quences, modify  all  methods,  and 
gain  over  the  help  of  the  deity  he 
worships  only  by  obedience  to  her 
commands ; — such  are  undoubtedly 
the  chief  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  a 
study  of  the  works  Bacon  has  left  us. 
Agamst  the  tendency  to  perpetuate 
what  he  believed  to  be  truth  by 
founding  a  sect  or  school  to  foster 
it — a  tendency  to  which  a  man's 
excuse  for  yielding  is  commonly  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  that 
which  he  is  aiming  to  preserve- 
Bacon  never  ceased  to  protest  with 
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tbe  whole  force  of  his  eloquence. 
"Whatever  power  his  opinions  mieht 
acquire  by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  dis- 
ciples professing  to  systematize  and 
support  them,  would,  he  thought, 
be  aearly  purchased  by  lending  any 
countenance  to  the  spirit  which  in 
medisBval  science  had  produced  such 
deplorable  results.  For,  in  spite  of 
the  abstruse  technicalities  of  the 
Baconian  system,  the  scholastic 
aspect  which  they  lend  to  it  is  only 
superficial.  If  Bacon  was  anything 
of  a  schoolman,  it  was  in  his  nabits 
of  language  and  arrangement  of 
topics,  not  m  his  habits  of  reasoning. 
That  some  of  the  old  vesture  of 
thought  he  was  casting  off  should 
cling  around  his  speculations,  is  not 
to  be  wondered?  at.  He  could 
not  altogether  transcend  the  me- 
dium in  which  he  moved.  Like 
the  lion  in  Milton's  picture  of 
the  Creation — *  pawing  to  get  free 
his  hinder  parts* — ^he  miffht  re- 
main half-encumbered  with  earth 
before  the  'bonds'  from  which  he 
was  breaking  could  be  altogether 
relaxed.  That  he  should  attempt 
to  breathe  new  life  into  the  fair 
statues  which,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression,* were  worshipped  and 
gazed  at,  but  were  incapaole  of  mo- 
tion or  life,  was  less  to  oe  wondered 
at  than  that  he  should  have  failed  in 
adapting  the  materials  which  had 
served  his  predecessors  to  conditions 
of  thought  wholly  ahen  to  their 
nature.  Nor  was  his  depreciation 
of  other  philosophers,  though  it  may 
influence  our  estimate  of  his  own 
fairness,  a  point  likely  to  affect  the 
real  value  of  his  conclusions.  The 
syllogistic  reasoning  had  been  used 
for  purposes  which  its  author  would 
Bot  have  sanctioned ;  but  in  deny- 
ing its  validity  altogether,  Bacon 
made  a  mistake  whicn,  we  now  see, 
the  further  prosecution  of  even  his 
own  principles  was  certain  ulti- 
mately to  correct.  The  principles 
-which  could  not  be  justly  reached 
-without  induction  could  not  be  ap- 
xdied  in  any  way  without  syllogism. 
Of  his  merits  m  other  respects  we 
cannot  speak  more  justly  than  in 
the  words  of  one  of  his  editors,  who, 
in  pointing  out  the  defects  which  we 
have  alresidy  described,  is  careful  to 
add  that  they  need  not  in  the  least 
diminish  our  respect  for  the  genius 


whose  luminousness  only  made  these 
dark  places  more  apparent. 

The  truths  which  he  told  must  stand 
for  ever,  because  they  are  truths  ;  and 
until  some  oue  else  shall  embody  them 
in  language  juster,  nobler,  more  impres- 
sive, and  more  comprehensive  than  his, 
his  name  will  stand  as  the  author  of 
them.  And  for  the  rest,  a  more  correct 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  struggle,  instead  of 
diminishing  our  sense  of  what  we  owe 
him,  ought  only  to  increase  our  admira- 
tion of  the  high  instinct  which  suggested 
the  end,  the  courageous  hope  with  which 
he  entered  upon  the  pursuit  of  it,  and 
the  undaunted  resolution  with  which 
(however  unsuccessfully)  he  followed  it 
up. 

The  value  of  his  works  to  us  as 
students  depends  partly  on  their 
position  in  the  history  of  philosophj 
(on  which  we  need  riot  speak  in  this 
place),  and  partly  on  the  discipline 
which,  as  we  have  intimated  at  the 
outset  of  these  remarks,  they  are 
cfdculated  to  afford.  His  method, 
in  truth,  resembles  one  of  those 
geo^phical  problems  which  are 
destined  either  never  to  be  solved, 
or  when  solved,  to  be  found  useless, 
but  which  form  a  nucleus  for  enter- 
prise, a  school  for  hardihood,  and  a 
mine  of  incidental  discoveries.  It 
was  to  have  been  like  the  North- 
west Passage — a  short  cut  to  the 
Indies  of  Philosophy ;  but  as  in 
the  commercial  world,  so  in  the 
scientific,  his  followers  were  com- 
pelled to  reach  the  desired  regions 
without  its  aid.  To  follow  out  suck 
a  track  may  test  the  courage  and 
confidence  of  an  explorer;  and 
though  it  may  never  lead  us  to  the 
special  benent  it  professes  to  hold 
out,  may  yet  raise  up  a  spirit  of 
research  and  emulation  of  far  wider 
utility  than  anything  embraced  in 
its  original  scoije.  If  our  navigators 
have  been  daring  and  successful,  it 
was  because  they  applied  to  other 
purposes  the  same  endurance  and 
courage  which  have  braved  the 
rigours  of  many  an  Arctic  winter, 
and  laid  down  even  life  itself  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  •herished  idea. 
And  if  science  has  made  her  vastest 
strides  in  modem  Europe,  it  is  be- 
cause she  has  been  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  which  inspired  the  lan- 
guage and  suggested  the  anticipa- 
tions of  Bacon.  q.^  p^  jj^ 
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ON  THE  LIFE  OF  EDMUND  SPENSEE. 
BY  THOMAS  KEI6HTLET. 


LAST  year  I  had  the  gratifica- 
tion, through  the  medium  of 
Fr(uer*s  Magazine,  of  throwing 
some  light  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Henry  Fielding.*  I  will  now 
endeaToar  to  do  the  same  for 
Edmund  Spenser ;  but  at  present  I 
can  only  treat  of  his  biography; 
and  I  naust  reserye  what  Ihave  to 
say  on  his  poems— on  which  I  flatter 
myself  I  can  do  something — for  a 
future  occasion.  I  consider  myself, 
in  tlus  as  in  the  former  case,  only  as 
fdrnishing  materials  for  future  bio- 
graphers and  critics;  and  I  will 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  repeating 
anything  which  mary^  be  found  in  the 
biopaphies  of  Todd  and  Craik.  I 
will  not  waste  the  reader's  time  with 
introduction,  but  proceed  at  once  to 
inquire  and  discuss.  The  first 
questions,  then,  to  be  considered, 
are  the  time  and  the  place  of  the 
poet's  birth,  and  the  family  of  which 
ne  was  a  member;  for  the  name, 
as  bein^  that  of  a  household  office 
(answenng  to  our  present  butler), 
was  common  to  many  families. 

The  vear  of  Spenser's  birth,  much 
more  the  month  and  day,  is  utterly 
unknown.  On  the  monumental 
tablet  to  his  memory  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbgr  by  his  friend 
and  patroness,  the  dountess  of  Cum- 
berland, thirty  years  afiber  his  death, 
his  birth  is  placed  in  1510 ;  but  as 
he  died  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
by  what  is  termed  l^  Camden  »w»- 
matura  morte,  that  date  is  evidently 
an  impossible  one.  We  have  also 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  went 
to  Cambridge  in  1569 ;  and  men  do 
not  ordinarily  enter  universities  at 
such  a  venerable  age  as  this  sup- 
poses. The  plan  then  adopted  in  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  Lilly  the  dra- 
xtiatist,  and  some  others,  is  to  cidcu- 
late  backwards  -from  the  date  of 
matriculation.  Hence  assuming 
that  Spenser  was  sixteen  at  the 
time  of  his  entrance,  his  birth  is 
placed  in  1553,  and  the  date  on  his 
monument  has  been  altered  accor- 
dingly.    Mr.  Payne  Collier,  how- 


ever, in  his  Life  of  Shakspeare 
(p.  cxxiii),  thinks  this  date  too  late ; 
for  he  says  that  the  sonnets  written 
by  Spenser,  and  prefixed  to  Vander- 
noodt's  Theatre  for  Worldlings  *  do 
not  read  like  the  productions  of  a 
very  youn^  man.'  I  would,  how- 
ever, on  this  head,  refer  Mr.  Collier 
to  the  poem  on  Sir  Isaac  I^ewt<Mi 
by  Glover,  the  author  of  the  too- 
much  neelected  Leonidas,  written 
also  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  say- 
nothing  of  JPoliiian  and  such  pro- 
digies. StiU  I  think  Mr.  Collier  is 
right ;  and  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
Spenser's  courtship  and  marriage,  I 
shall,  I  trust,  be  able  to  sive  good 
reasons  for  placing  his  birth  even  so 
far  back  as  1551 ;  nay,'perhaps  even 
in  the  November  of  that  year,  the 
monthin  which  Milton  also  wasbom. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no 
reasonable  sround  of  doubt  as  to 
the  birth-^ace  of  Spenser  being 
London  or  its  immediate  vicinity, 
for  in  one  of  his  poems  he  says : — 

Merry  London,  my  most   kindly 

nanse. 
That  to  me  gave  this  life's  first  kindly 

source. 
Oldys  even  asserts  that  he  was 
bom  in  East  Smithfield  by  the 
Tower.  But  what  could  Oldys  in 
the  eighteenth  century  know  of 
such  a  circumstance  in  the  six- 
teenth P  especially  as  all  the  parish- 
registers  have  been  searched  in  vain. 
There  is  even  a  possibility  that  the 
portion  of  the  borough  belonging 
to  Kent  may  have  witnessed  the 
poet's  birth ;  for  in  the  Shepherd^* 
Calendar  (Feb.  v.  91),  Thenot 
(Spenser)  says  :— 

But  shall  I  tell  thee  a  tale  of  truth. 
Which  I  conned  of  Tityrus  (CAoueer) 

in  my  youth. 
Keeping  his  sheep  en  the  hills  of  Kent  f 

And  elsewhere  (Apnl  v.  21)  we  meet 
with— 

Colin  {Spenser),  thou  kenst  the  souitium 
shepherd's  hoy. 

The   utmost,   however,  that  all 
this  might  seem  to  prove  is,  that 


*  Fraser*8  Magcizine,  January  and  February,  1858.  In  the  Postscript  to  my 
articles  on  Fielding  there  is  a  curious  error.  *Oives  up  the  house'  should  be  *Get 
possession  of  the  house.'  It  originated  in  my  making  use  of  an  expression  familiar 
in  Ireland,  but,  though  perfectly  correct,  not  in  use  in  England. 
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Spenser  nday  have  spent  some  of 
his  early  days  in  Kent,  possibly  at 
school.  The  poet's  own  words  had 
been  regarded  as  conelusiye  eri- 
dence  of  London's  right  to  claim 
his  birth  till  Mr.  ColHer,  discovering 
that  there  was  an  Edmund  Spenser 
dwelling  at  Sjngsbniy  in  Warwick* 
shire  in  1569,  conjectured  i^t«  if 
not  the  poet  himself,  it  may  hare 
been  his  father,  and  thus  seeks  to 
make  Spenser  a  native  of  the  same 
shire  with  Shakspeare  and  Drayton. 
But  his  chief  support — the  rarity 
of  the  name  Edmund-— is  of  no 
strength,  as  will  presently  appear. 

While  stating  that  London  Was 
the  place  of  his  birth,  Spenser 
adds: — 

Though  from  another  place  I  take  my 
name, 

A  house  of  ancient  fame  ; 
in  the  dedication  of  his  Muiopotmos 
to  Lady  Carey,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Sir  John  Spenser  of  Altnorpe, 
he  says,  *  nor  for  name  or  kindred's 
sake  by  you  vouchsafed  ;'  and  when 
about  to  speak  of  her  and  her 
sisters,  in  his  Colin  Cloufs  come 
Some  again,  he  says  : — 
No   less   praiseworthy   are  the  sisters 

three. 
The  honour  of  the  noble  family, 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  myself  to  be, 
And  most  that  unto  them  I  am  so  nigh. 
It  is  therefore  quite  plain  that 
the  poet  regarded  himself  as  being 
of  a  brancn,  however  remote,  of 
this  distinguished  family,  and  that 
his  claim  was  admitted. 

Of  late  years  the  right  of  another 
family  to  claim  the  great  poet  has 
been  advocated  with  much  plausi- 
bility. Mr.  F.  C.  Spenser,  of 
Halifax,  gave,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1842,  an  account  of 
the  Spenser  family  of  Hurstwood, 
near  Burnley,  in  Lancashire.  In 
this  it  is  remarkable  that  the  names 
of  Edmund  and  Lawrence  (the 
latter  a  rather  unusual  name  in 
England)  are  of  perpetual  occur- 
rence ;  and  we  shall  find  it  stated 
by  one  who  probably  knew  nothing 
of  this  family,  that  Lawrence  was 
the  name  of  the  poet's  second  son ; 
and  further,  we  are  informed  that 
near  Hurstwood  was  a  little  pro- 
perty, named  Spenser's;  to  which 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  ima- 
Joined  that  the  poet  referred  in  say- 
ing '  though  from  another  place  I 


take  my  name.'  Bat  Spenser  was 
never  very  accurate  in  nis  use  of 
language,  and  it  is  most  likelv  that 
'  place'  here  is  equivalent  to  *  notise' 
in  the  following  line,  the  family  and 
its  residence  being  confounded.  In 
fine,  the  claim  of  the  Spensers  of 
Hurstwood  seems  to  depend  very 
much   on   the   hypothesis   of  the 

ret's  residence  in  the  North,  which 
shall  presentlv  show  not  to  rest 
on  any  very  solid  foundation. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  Spenser  was,  or  was  not, 
connected  with  Sir  John  Spenser, 
liord  Mayor  of  London,  and  owner 
of  Canonbury-house,  at  Islington, 
whose  only  dai^hter  and  heiress 
was  married  to  William  Lord  Comp- 
ton ;  which  lady's  modest  demands 
on  her  noble  spouse,  in  the  way  of 
equipage,  &c.,  may  be  seen  in 
Gifford's  notes  on  Massinger's  City 
Madam,  and  still  more  fully  in 
Chambers's  Journal, 

On  the  20th  of  Mav,  1569,  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  beyond  doubt  our 
poet,  was  admitted  as  a  sizar  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge; 
whence,  by  the  way,  it  is  plain  that 
his  parents  must  have  been  in  rather 
straitened  circumstances,  notwith- 
standing their  high  connexions. 
According  to  the  usual  account,  he 
was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  while 
according  to  my  computation  he  was 
in  his  nineteenth  year.  We  are  to 
recollect  that  sizars,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  they  usualljr  have  to  en- 
counter in  the  acquisition  of  the 
necessary  quantity  of  knowledge, 
are  mostly  older  at  the  time  of 
entrance  than  pensioners.  In  my 
own  Alma  Mater,  which  is  a  colony 
of  Cambridge,  I  never  knew  a  sizar 
that  was  not  a  young  man ;  and  a 
friend,  who  was  a  feflow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  informs  me 
that  Uie  usual  age  of  entrance  for 
sizars  there  is  between  eighteen 
and  nineteen.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
past  nineteen  when  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford; and  Milton,  who  had  every 
advantage,  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year  when  he  was  entered  as  a 
pensioner  at  Cambridge. 

Spenser  took  his  degrees  at  the 
regular  periods;  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  January  loth,  1572-3 ;  that 
of  Master,  June  26th,  1570.  He 
probably  became  one  of  the  scholars 
on  the  foundation;  and  with  this. 
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tuition,  and  other  college  aids,  he 
was  able  to  support  himself:  his 
talents  must  have  procured  him  con- 
sideration. One  of  his  fellow- 
students  was  Gabriel  Harvey,  who 
became  a  man  of  much  note,  and 
with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
he  remained  at  the  University  until 
he  had  taken  his  Master's  degree, 


but  it  is  a  question  whither  he  first 
went  when  he  left  Cambridge.  The 
general  account  is  that  he  went  to 
the  North  of  England,  on  a  visit, 
some  say,  to  his  relations  there ;  as 
a  tutor,  say  others,  in  their  or  some 
other  family.  But  this,  too,  is  very 
dubious,  and  it  rests  entirely  on  the 
following  passage  in  the  Shepherd** 
Calendar,  and  E.  K.'8  note  on  it : — 


Then  if  by  me  thou  list  advised  be, 
Forsake  the  soil  that  so  doth  thee  bewitch ; 
Leave  me  those  hills  where  harbour  nis  to  see, 
Nor  holly-bush,  nor  brere,  nor  winding  ditch  ; 
And  to  Ihe  dales  resort,  where  shepherds  rich 
And  fruitful  flocks  been  every  where  to  see. 
*  *  •  * 

Such  peerless  pleasures  have  we  in  these  places. 


The  interlocutors  in  this  eclogue 
are  Colin,  i.^.,  the  poet  himself,  and 
Hobbinol,  i.e.,  his  friend  Gabriel 
Harvey,  and  it  is  the  latter  who 
speaks  as  above.  The  note  of  E.  K. 
on  Forsake  the  soil,  is — *  This  is  no 
poetical  fiction,  but  unfeignedly 
spoken  of  the  poet  himself,  who  for 
special  occasion  of  private  afiairs 
(as  I  have  been  partly  of  himself 
informed),  and  for  his  more  prefer- 
ment, removed  out  of  the  North 
parts  and  came  into  the  South,  as 
Hobbinol  indeed  advised  him  pri- 
vately;* on  those  hills,  he  says — 
*  That  is  in  the  north  country,  where 
he  dwelt ;'  and  on  the  dales—'  The 
south  parts  where  he  now  abideth, 
which  though  they  be  full  of  hills 
and  woods  (for  E!ent  is  very  hilly 
and  woody  .  .  . ),  yet  in  respect  of 
the  north  parts  they  be  callea  dales. 
Por  indeed  the  North  is  counted  the 
higher  coantry.' 

This,  then,  is  all  the  evidence 
there  is  in  proof  of  Spenser's  resi- 
dence in  the  North ;  and  surely,  as 
E.£.  calls  Kent  the  South,  he  might 
have  regarded  Cambridge  as  the 
North,  both  being  viewed  with 
respect  to  London.  The  North,  in 
fact,  is  a  very  indefinite  term. 
Ask  Where's  the  North ;  in  York  'tis  at 

the  Tweed,  &c. 

'  Leave  me  those  hills,'  says  Harvey, 
who  resided  at  Cambridge;  but 
the  me  may  be  only  the  ethical 
dative.  Again  he  says — *  Such  peer- 
less pleasures  have  we  in  these 
places,'  ue,,  in  Kent,  where  Harvey 
did  not  live;  so  that  the  we  only 
means  shepherds,  Le,,  poets  in 
general,    from  the  language  of  the 


poem,  it  is  plain,  then,  little  is  to  be 
learned ;  but  E.  K.  says  that  he 
came  to  Kent  for  *  private  afiairs,* 
and  *  for  his  more  preferment.'  Now 
in  the  ninth  eclogue  we  hear  of  an 
eminent  shepherd  in  Kent,  named 
Eoffin  (evidently  a  bishop  of  Eo- 
chester),  of  whom  Hobbinol  (Har- 
vey) says : — 

He  is  so  meek,  wise,  and  merciable, 
And  with  his  word  his  work  is  con- 

venable. 
Colin  ClotU  I  ween  be  his  self  boy; 
Ah,  for  Colin  !  he  whileom  my  joy. 

It  has  never,  I  believe,  been 
observed  that  in  January,  1577,  John 
Young,  a  native  of  London,  Master 
of  Pembroke  Hall(Spenser's  college), 
and  whose  patron  was  Archbishop 
Grindal,  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Eochester.  Is  it  not  then  very  pos- 
sible that  he  may  have  invited 
Spenser,  who,  we  see,  was  a  favourite 
of  his,  to  go  thither  with  him,  and 
whom  Harvey  may  have  *  advised 
privately'  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  that  it  may  have  been  the 
bishop  who  promised  him  'more 

Ereferment,'  by  introducing  him  to 
ir  Philip  Sidney?  If  this  hypo- 
thesis  be  correct,  we  can  only  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  for  a  few 
months,  if  at  all,  in  Lancashire.  But 
the  sixth  eclogue  would  appear  to 
contradict  such  a  supposition,  for  it 
speaks  of  such  permanent  residence 
as  could  only  apply  to  Cambridge, 
and  would  rather  seem  to  intimate 
that  the  poet,  having  taken  his 
Master's  degree,  had  nothing  more 
to  do  at  (Tambridge,  however  it 
might '  bewitch'  him,  and  must  now 
seek  a  more  profitable  soil. 
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The  next  question  1  have  to  ex- 
amine is  the  poet's  love  for  Eosalind ; 
and  here,  too,  I  fear  1  must  be 
rather  sceptical.  In  the  first  eclogue 
Colin  Clout  tells  us  that  having  gone 
to  the  'neighbour  town'  he  saw 
there  and  fell  in  love  with  a  lass 
named  Eosalind ;  that  to  her  he  gave 
aU  the  presents  made  him  by  Hob- 
binol,  who  sought  his  love,  i,e. 
friendship,  but  tiiat  she  treated  his 
suit  with  disdain.  In  the  fourth 
eclogue  Hobbinol  informs  us  that 
Rosalind  is  '  the  widow's  daughter 
of  the  glen ;'  in  the  sixth,  Colin  tells 
Hobbinol  that  Bosalind  had  proved 
faithless,  infavour,  as  it  would  appear, 
of  one  Menalcas.  We  then  hear  no 
more  of  her  till  we  come  to  the  last 
eclogue,  which  ends  with— 

Adieu,  good  Hobbinol,  that  was  so  true, 
Tell  Kosalind  her  Colin  bids  her  adieu. 

The  note  of  E.  Z.  on  the  first 
eclogue  is, '  Bosalinde  is  also  (like 
Hobbinol)  a  feigned  name,  which 
being  well  ordered  will  bewray  the 
very  name  of  his  love  and  mistress, 
whom  by  that  name  he  coloureth.' 
Hence  it  has  been  assumed  that 
Hosalind  is  a  form  or  an  anagram 
of  the  lady's  real  name.  One  bio- 
grapher says  that  as  Eose  is  a  com- 
mon Christian  name,  and  there  was 
a  family  in  Kent  named  Lynde,  her 
name  was  probably  Eose  Lynde; 
in  which  case  the  poet  was  at  very 
little  pains  indeed  to  conceal  the 
true  name.  Malone  says,  that  as 
Horden  was  a  name  in  Kent,  her 
name  may  have  been  Eliza  Horden, 
of  which  dropping  the  h  Eosalinde 
is  the  anagram.  'But,'  observes 
Mr.  Craik,  '  it  must  have  been  in 
the  North  of  England  that  Spenser 
saw  and  fell  in  love  with  Eosalind ;' 
and  Mr.  E.  G.  Spenser  locates  her  at 
Halifax.  After  all,  E.  K.  meant  no 
anagram,  for  he  gives  the  Corinna 
of  Ovid,  who,  he  says,  was  Julia, 
and  some  other   poetic  names,  as 

Earallels.    jRosa  linda,  I   may,  in 
ne,  observe,  is   pure  Italian  and 
Spanish,  signifying  beautiful  rose. 

The  note  of  E.  E;.  on  the  fourth 
eclogue  is  more  precise  and  impor- 
tant. '  He  calleth,'  says  he, '  Eosa- 
lind the  widow's  daughter  of  the 

Then  ill,  said  Hobbinol,  they  him  requite, 
For,  having  loved  ever  one  most  dear, 
He  is  repaid  with  scorn  and  foul  despite, 
That  irks  each  gentle  heart  which  it  doth  hear. 
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glen,  that  is,  a  country  hamlet  or 
borough,  which  I  think  is  rather 
said  to  colour  and  conceal  the  per- 
son than  simply  spoken.  For  it  is 
well  known,  even  in  spite  of  Colin 
and  Hobbinol,  that  she  is  a  gentle- 
woman of  no  mean  house,  nor  en« 
dowed  with  any  vulgar  and  common 
gifts  both  of  nature  and  manners ; 
but  such,  indeed,  as  need  neither 
Colin  be  ashamed  to  have  her  made 
known  by  his  verses,  nor  Hobbinol 
be  grieved  that  so  she  should  be 
commended  to  immortality  for  her 
rare  and  singular  virtues.'  lliis  is 
altogether  very  ambiguous.  Why 
shomd  Spenser  be  ashamed,  or 
Harvey  be  jealous  of  herP  The 
latter's  being  personally  acquainted 
with  her,  would  seem  to  prove  that 
she  resided  in  Cambridge  or  its 
vicinity,  and  not  in  the  Nomi, where, 
indeed,  it  is  only  the  later  biographers 
that  place  her.  Harvey,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Spenser,  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passage: — *It 
will  advance  the  wmgs  of  your 
imagination  a  degree  higher,  at  the 
least,  if  anything  can  be  added  to 
the  loftiness  of  his  conceit  whom 
gentle  mistress  Eosalind  once  re- 
ported to  have  all  the  intelligences 
at  commandment,  and  at  another 
time  christened  him  SegniorPegaso.' 
This  seems  certainly  lo  prove  the 
actual  bodily  existence  of  the  fair 
Eosalind,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  she  was  a  purely  ideal 
being  like  the  aforesaid  Corinna, 
like  Beatrice,  Laura,  and  others, 
like  Drayton's  Idea,  Daniel's  Delia. 
In  fine,  I  suspect  that  she  may  have 
been  the  Muse  that  inspired  tne  two 
friends;  that  they  combined  to 
hoax  E.  El.,  and  that  those  expres- 
sions of  '  gentle  Mistress  Eosalind,' 
ma^  have  occurred  in  some  com- 
positions of  Harvey's,  dictated  by 
the  Muse. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Eosalind 
till  1591  (as  I  think,  1595,  as  Todd 
asserts),  that  is,  when  Spenser  was 
courting  another  woman,  or  had 
been  for  some  years  a  married  man. 
In  Colin  Chutes  come  Home  aaain, 
we  meet  with  the  following  fines. 
Melissa  having  said  how  much 
women  were  Colin's  debtors. 
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Indeed,  wid  Loeid,  I  hay«  often  bevd 

F&ir  Boaalind  of  diven  fouUj  blamed 

For  being  to  thai  swain  too  cmel  bard  ; 

That  her  bright  g^ory  else  hath  much  defamed* 

But  who  can  tell  what  cause  had  that  fair  maid 

To  use  him  so  that  used  her  so  well  ? 

Or  who  with  blame  can  justly  her  upbraid 

For  loving  not  ?  for  who  can  lore  compel  I 

And  sooth  to  say  it  is  foolhardy  thing 

Rashly  to  witen  creatures  so  divine ; 

For  demigods  they  be,  and  first  did  spring 

From  heaven,  though  graft  in  friilBess  fcamSniDe. 
*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Beware  therefore,  ye  grooms,  I  read  betimes 
How  rashly  Uame  of  JEtosalind  ye  raise. 

Ah !  shepherds,  then  said  Colin,  ye  ne  weet 
How  great  a  guilt  upon  your  heads  ye  diaw 
To  make  so  bold  a  doom,  with  words  unsweet, 
Of  things  celestial  which  ye  never  saw. 
For  she  is  not  like  as  the  other  crew 
Of  shepherds'  daughters  which  amongst  yon  be. 
But  of  divine  regard  and  heavenly  hue. 
Excelling  all  that  ever  ye  did  see. 
Kot  then  to  her,  that  scorned  thing  so  base. 
But  to  myself  tbe  blame,  that  looked  so  high ; 
So  high  her  thougbts  as  she  herself  have  plaoe^ 
And  loathe  each  lowly  thing,  with  lofty  eye. 
Yet  so  much  graoe  let  her  vouchsafe  to  grant 
To  simple  swain,  stth  her  I  ;may  not  love. 
Yet  that  I  may  h^  honour  paravant, 
And  praise  her  worth,  though  far  my  suit  above. 
Such  grace  shall  be  the  guerdon  for  the  grief 
And  long  affliction  which  I  have  endured ; 
Such  grace  sometimes  sludl  give  me  some  relief 
And  ease  of  pain  which  cannot  be  recured. 
And  ye,  my  fellow  shepherds,  Which  do  see 
And  boir  the  languors  of  my  too  long  dylAg; 
Unto  the  worid,  for  ever  witness  be 
That  hers  I  die,  nought  to  the  world  denying 
This  simple  trophy  of  her  great  oonquest. 

Sorely  neyer  was  a  jilted  and  dis-  muse  bad  been  hitiierto  idle  and 

carded  swain  so  plaeable  and   so  unproductive.    On  the  contrary,  we 

kumble  as  to  use  suck  language  as  have  a  goodly  list  of  poezbs,  none  of 

this.     It  increases  the  marvel,  per-  which  were  ever  published,  belong* 

haps,  to  recollect  that  more  than  a  ing  to  this  period.    Of  these  I  hope 

dozen  years  had  elaps^  since  Eosa-  to  giro  some  ^ucidations  on  a  future 

lind  had  deserted  him  (for  in  sueh  occasion.    But  what  is  most  inte- 

€ases  time  usually  produces   con*  resting  to  us  is,  that  we  learn  that  the 

tempt),  and  that  he  himself  was  Faerie  Queen  was  already  planned 

either    courting    or   was   actually  and  commenced.    In  his  letter  to 

mamed  to  another  woman.    But  Harvey  of  Apnl  loth,  1580,  Spenser 

suppose  Rosalind,  as  some  of  those  requests  that  ne  would  send  himback 

rerses  intimate,  to  have  been  ideal  his  Faerie  Queen,  as  he  int^oded 

— «  being  of  a  hig:her  order*-aaxd  ^oing  on  with  it  forthyrith.  Harvey 

most  of  tne  difficulties  vanish  or  be-  in  i^ply  speaks  rather  slightin^y  of 

oome  explicable.  it,  intimating  that  in  his  opinion  it 

The  ah^kerd'e  Calendar  was  the  would  come  far  short  of  the  Or- 

first  product  of  Spenser's   genius  lando,  which,  says  he,  'you  wiU 

which  saw  the  light.    It  was  pub*-  needs  seem  to  emulate  and  hope  to 

hshed  by  a  person  named  E.  K,,  overgo,  as  you  flatly  professed  your- 

at  the  end  of  1570  or  beginning  of  self  in  one  of  your   last  letters.' 

1^80.    The  poet  dedicated  it  to  Sir  How  much  of  the  poem  Spenser 

Philip  Sidney,  at  whose  suggestion  may  have  written  at  this  time  it  is 

it  had  probably  been  undertaken,  impossible  to  say;  perhaps  not  more 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  his  thim  a  few  cantos  of  the  first  book. 
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and  even  them,  it  may  be,  not  ooH' 
secatively.  I  may  nere  observe 
that  the  romantic  tale  of  Spenser's 
introducing  himself  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  by  means  of  the  Faerte 
Queen  jnaj  not  be  without  some 
foundation  in  reality;  for  nothing 
is  more  probable  than  that  Sidney, 
at  bis  mrst  iniarodnction,  may  have 
desired  to  see  a  specimen  of  his 

genius,  and  that  ihe  specimen  may 
ave  been  a  canto  of  the  projected 
poem.  I  suspect,  as  I  have  just 
hinted,  that  it  was  Sidney  that  pro- 
posed to  him  the  subject  of  the 
Calendars  which  was  evidently 
written  in  K^nt,  most  probabl]^  at 
Penshurst.  There  is  a  curious 
coinddenee  here  between  Spenser 
and  his  CTeat  opntemporarv,  the  un- 
happy lx>rquato  Tasso ;  tney  both, 
interrupted  the  composition  of  their 
great  e|^s  to  let  their  mnses  sport 
awhile  m  silvan  shades. 

By*  Sidney,  Spenser  was  intro- 
duced and  recommended  to  his 
unde,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
took  him  into  his  service,  as  secre- 
tary we  may  suppose.  It  appears 
£rom  a  letter  to  Harvey,  dated  from 
Ij^cester-honse,  October  i6th,  i579« 
that  that  nobl^nan  was  about  to 
send  him  over  to  the  continent  (to 
IBVanoe  or  the  iN^etherlands,  of 
course)  on  some  affairs  of  impor- 
tance. Harvey,  in  his  reply  of  the 
23rd  says,  '  As  for  j^our  speedy  and 
hasty  travel,  methmks  I  dare  still 
wag&r  all  the  books  and  writings  in 
my  study ....  that  you  will  not, 
imit  you  shall  not«  I  say,  be  ^one 
over  sea,  for  all  your  saying,  neither 
the  next  nor  the  next  week.'  We 
know  also  that  Spenser  was  in  Lon- 
don in  the  foUowmg  month  of  ApriL 
Hence  Todd  and  Craik  infer  that 
he  could  never  have  gone  to  the 
continent,  the  interval  of  time  being 
too  short.  But  surely  five  months 
is  not  too  brief  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  even  very  important 
business ;  and  I  only  suppose  him 
to  have  gone  to  those  countries,  for 
as  to  what  he  says  in  his  Latin 
verses  to  Harvey,  of  crossing 
Pyrenees  and  Alps  and  Apennines, 
and  even  Caucasus,  it  is.  quite  plain 
that  it  is  mere  poetic  language,  and 
nothing  more.  But  there  is  to  my 
mind  a  v^ry  steong  proof  of  Spen- 
ser's absence  from  England  in  the 
winter  of  1579-80,  in  the  circum- 


stance of  the  Calendar  having  been 
put  through  the  press  in  tiiat 
winter  by  E.  K.,  evidently  without 
any  cooperation  of  the  author. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  hardly  pos- 
sible that  if  Spenser  was  at  that 
very  time  living  in  Leicester-house 
he  would  not  have  read  the  proof- 
sheets  of  the  first  of  his  works  that 
went  to  the  press.  If  he  did  re&ain, 
he  must  have  had  more  self-denial 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
authors,  espeeialijr  of  poets. 

Spenser's  poetical  labours  now 
received  an  interruption  by  his  ob- 
taining (of  course  by  the  interest  of 
Leicester)  the  honourable  post  'of 
secretary  to  Arthur  Lord  6rey  of 
Wilton,  newly  appointed  Lord  JDe- 
puty  of  Ireland.  This  nobleman 
landed  at  Dublin  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1580,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  his  predecessor.  Sir 
William  Pelham,  heanng  that  tiie 
Irish  rebels  were  assembled  ait 
Gleadalou^h^iir  the  SevenOhurohes, 
in  the  cosanty  of  Wicklow,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  4^e  capital, 
he  colketed  some  troops  sod 
marched  against  them  (Aug.  2^isk) ; 
but  having  sustained  some  loss 
from  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy, 
he  returned  to  Dublin  re  ii^ecta, 
and  with  some  loss  of  character.  As 
Spenser  of  course  was  present  on 
this  occasion,  and  as,  like  so  many 
other  points  of  Irish  history,  there 
are  confiicting  statements,  I  will 
examine  into  it  somewhat  minutely. 

The  first  point  is  as  to  the  route 
of  the  Deputy,  which  is  not  indi- 
cated by  any  of  the  authorities,  but 
which  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  in 
the  foUowmg  manner.  In  Wright's 
Cruide  to  the  Co,  Wicklow  is  the 
following  passage  ^— 

From  this  [the  city  of  G-lendalough] 
a  paved  road  led  to  Hollywood,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Co.  Kildare,  through  the 
vale  of  Glendaaon.  This  little  Appian 
Way,  which  is  yet  visible,  was  composed 
of  blocks  of  hewn  stone  placed  edgewise, 
and  was  about  twelve  feet  in  breadth. 

This  was  probably  the  only  ap- 
proach on  the  north  and  east  to 
brlendalough,  which  was  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  I  think  this  must 
have  been  Lord  Grey's  route ;  for 
Cosby  and  his  kerne,  He,  police 
force,  from  Stradbally,  in  the 
Queen's  County,  formed  a  part  of 
his   forces.    I  suppose,  then,  the 
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Depniy  to  have  assembled  his  troops 
at  Naas,  to  have  crossed  the  Liffey 
at  Ballymore-Eustace,  and  from 
Hollywood  to  have  proceeded 
through  the  valley  of  the  King's 
Biver,  along  the  road  above  de- 
scribed. I  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  of  this  route  and  its 
efifect  on  Spenser's  mind  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  the  Faerie  Queen, 

The  next  question  is,  where  did 
he  sustain  the  defeat  P  The  general 
impression  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
at  Glendalough  itself;  but  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  locality 
given  oy  Hooker,  who  was  probably 
present,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  at 
all  accord  with  Glendalough : — 

A  valley  or  combe,  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  wood,  of  a  great  length, 
between  two  hills,  and  no  other  way  is 
there  to  pass  through.  Under  foot  it 
is  hoggy  and  soft,  and  full  of  great 
stones  and  slippery  rocks,  ve^  hard 
and  evil  to  pass  through ;  the  sides  are 
full  of  great  and  mighty  trees,  upon 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  full  of  bush- 
ments  and  underwoods. 

Here  there  is  no  notice  of  a  lake  or 
of  buildings  of  any  kind,  and  the 
description  seems  mtended  for  that 
of  some  part  of  the  line  of  march 
rather  than  for  that  of  its  goal. 
Never  having  visited  the  region  be- 
yond the  Churches,  I  cannot  speak 
positively ;  but  my  suspicion  is,  that 
the  vale  of  Glendason,  through 
which  there  runs  a  stream,  was  the 
scene.  In  this  case  Spenser  would 
not  have  seen  the  lake  or  the 
churches. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  slain, 
the  Four  Masters,  who  transfer  the 
scene  to  Glenmalure,  say  that  out  of 
eight  or  nine  companies  only  a  few 
escaped ;  and  McCreoghegan  afiSrms 
that  out  of  a  thousand  men  (the 
number  of  Lord  Grey's  troops)  eight 
hundred  were  slain.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  D.  Macarthy  states  to  me 
the  result  of  his  examination  of  a 
document  on  the  subject  in  the 
State  Paper  Office  as  follows :  'The 
battle  would  appear  to  have  been  no 
great  matter  after  all.  The  English 
absurdly  forced  themselves  into  a 
defile  and  lost  thirty  men !'  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  no  less  than 


four  of  the  principal  officers,  namely, 
Gosby,  Moor,  Audley,  and  Carew, 
should  have  fallen. 

On  the  1 2th  of  September  there 
landed  in  Smerwick  bay  in  Kerry 
a  body  of  Spaniards  and  Italians 
commanded  oy  an  officer  named 
Sebastian  San  Joseph,  to  aid  the 
rebel  Earl  of  Desmond.  They  es- 
tablished themselves  in  a  little  for- 
tress named  Dun  an  Oir,  or  Fort  del 
Ore,  built  on  a  rock  running  out 
into  the  bay.  The  Lord  Deputy  re- 
solved to  proceed  in  person  ajBrainst 
them,  but  he  did  not  arrive  till  the 
^th  of  November,  when  he  imme- 
aiately  attacked  the  fort  by  sea  and 
land ;  on  the  nth  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  officers, 
they  were  put  to  the  sword  to  the 
number  of  six  hundred. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
Irish  history  that  Lord  Grey's  ene- 
mies at  court  made  a  great  handle 
of  this  act  against  him,  alleging  that 
he  had  disarmed  and  slaughtered 
these  men  txfter  promising  them 
quarter;  the  Catholic  Irish  writers, 
as  might  be  expected,  describe  it  as 
an  unparalleled  piece  of  treachery 
and  barbarity.  Even  Leland  says 
that '  Elizabeth  expressed  the  utmost 
concern  and  displeasure  at  this  bar- 
barous execution,  but  such  pretences 
and  such  professions  could  not  efface 
the  odiousness  of  this  action,  and  on 
the  continent  it  was  received  with 
horror.'  Against  all  this  there  was 
little  more  than  the  solitary  testi- 
mony of  Spenser,  who  was  present, 
and  who  asserts  that  mercy  was  ab- 
solutely refused  them  as  they  could 
show  no  commission  from  either  the 
Pope  or  the  King  of  Spain,  and  were 
come  to  the  aid  of  notorious  rebels. 
They  were  nut  to  death,  he  adds, 
lest  'they  snould  afterwards  join 
with  the  Irish,  and  also  for  terror  to 
the  Irish.'  He  does  not  blame  the 
conduct  of  the  Deputy  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  The  truth  of  Spenser's 
account  has  lately  been  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  a  letter  of  Sir 
Bichard  Bingham,  Vice-Admiral  of 
Munster,  written  on  the  nth,  and 
by  Lord  Grey's  own  despatch  of  the 
1 3th  of  November.*     The  latter 


♦  These  and  other  valuable  and  curious  documents  are  given  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Rowan,  Archbishop  of  Ardfert,  in  the  Kerry  Magazine  for  1854,  a  journal 
published  at  Tralee,  and  replete  with  curious,  interesting,  and  amusing  matter.    I 
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asserts  positively  that  he  refused  all 
terms,  and  adds  without  any  dis- 
guise that  six  hundred  men  were 
8lau|?htered  in  cold  blood.  From 
Hooker  we  learn  that  Raleigh  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  this  task  was 
committed.  Here  then  is  an  action 
most  barbarous  in  our  eyes  com- 
mitted by  Baleigh  and  approved  of 
by  Spenser,  and  which  at  the  pre- 
sent day  neither  officers  nor  men 
perhaps  would  be  induced  to  exe- 
cute. But  we  must  not  judge  of  the 
sixteenth  by  the  nineteenth  century ; 
the  only  question  is,  whether  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  public  law 
of  the  age.  Of  this,  at  least  as 
against  the  Spaniards,  the  following 
fact  is  conclusive :— On  the  26th  of 
July,  1582,  a  French  fleet,  under  the 
commandof  Filippo  Strozzi,  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France, 
was  defeated  by  that  of  the  Spaniards 
off  the  Azores,  whither  it  had  gone 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  one  of  the 
claimants  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal. 
*  The  Spanish  admiral  informed  nis 
French  prisoners  that  as  no  war' 
had  been  declared  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  he  could  only  look  on 
them  as  pirates.  He  caused  the 
noblemen  to  be  beheaded,  and  the 
others  to  be  executed  witn  similar 
indignity.'  In  like  manner,  had  the 
Spaniards  taken  Drake  and  his 
crews,  they  would  most  probably, 
and  in  my  opinion  npiost  justly,  have 
^ut  them  to  death,  unless  they  pre- 
ferred sending  them  for  life  to  the 
mines  of  Peru  or  Mexico.  All  those 
who  carry  on  war  without  a  com- 
mission from  some  established 
government  are  mere  nirates,  and 
should  be  treated  as  sucn. 

The  Lord  Deputy  returned  to 
Dublin  without  delay.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  following  year  he 
marched  into  Ulster  aud  pacified 
the  troubles  there ;  in  the  month  of 
Auffust  he  again  visited  Munster, 
and  then  made  a  progress  through 
Connaught.  On  both  uiese  occasions 
he  was  of  course  attended  by  his 
secretary,  who,  as  we  may  learn  from 
his  Vieu)  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  was 
thus  well  acquainted  with  all  parts 
of  Ireland,    in  August,  1582,  Lord 


Grey  resigned  his  office  and  returned 
to  England,  accompanied,  as  the  bio- 
graphers think,  by  Spenser.  This  last 
fact  I  am  not  merely  dubious  about, 
but  inclined  to  deny  altogether. 

Spenser,  we  know,  had  no  pro- 
perty, and  Lord  Leicester  and  his 
other  friends  would  seem  to  have 
sent  him  to  Ireland  with  the  in- 
tention of  providing  for  him  in  that 
country.  Mr.  Craik  has  shown 
from  Collins's  Peerage,  that  in  the 
year  158 1  he  was  granted  by  the 
Queen  a  lease  of  the  abbey  of  En- 
niscorthy  in  Wexford,  with  the 
castle  and  manor,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  £300  6ff.  8rf.,  which  property  he 
conveyed  to  another  person  in  the 
following  month  of  December.  It 
was  pemaps  with  a  view  to  this 
conveyance  that  the  grant  was  made 
him  as  a  means  to  put  money  in  his 
pocket.  Again,  Mr.  Hardiman,  in 
his  Irish  Minstrelsy  (i.  320),  has 
shown  that  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
i.<8i  (-2P),  Spenser  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Decrees  and  Itecogni- 
zances  of  Chancery  in  Ireland, 
which  office  he  held  till  the  22nd  of 
June,  1588,  when  he  resigned  it  on 
being  appointed  derk  to  tne  council 
of  Munster.  Now  this  was  in  all 
probability  an  office  the  duties  of 
which  could  not  be  discharged  by 
deputy.  In  such  case  Spenser 
must  have  continued  to  reside  in 
Dublin.  This  is  confirmed  by  his 
friend  LodowickBriskett*s2)t>cottrw 
of  Civil  Life,  &c.,  written,  as  Malone 
conjectured,  between  1584  and  1589, 
and  dedicated  to  Lord  Grey.  The 
interlocutors  in  this  dialogue  are  a 
party  assembled  at  the  author's 
cottage  near  Dublin,  one  of  whom 
is  '  Mr.  Edmond  Spenser,  late  your 
Lordship's  secretary;'  and  from  what 
Spenser  is  made  to  say  in  it,  it 
appears  that  at  that  time  he  had 
enected  some  progress  in  his  Faerie 
Queen,  /  There  is  also  a  sonnet  by 
Spenser  addressed  to  Harvey,  and 
dated  Dublin,  i8th  July,  1586. 

In  1586,  on  the  division  of  the 
spoils  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Desmond,  Spenser  obtained,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  £17  ^*.  6d^.,  a  grant 
of  the  Castle   of  Kiloolman,  near 


regret,  however,  to  state  that  it  only  existed  for  three  years.  Yet  what  a  proof 
does  it  furnish  of  the  progress  of  Ireland  !  I  remember  when  in  the  three  southern 
provinces  there  was  not  a  bookseller's  shop  except  in  the  large  cities  of  the  sea- 
coast. 

VOL.  IX.  HO.  CCCLVIII.  E  B 
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Poneraile,  in  the  Caiinty  of  Cork, 
and  3028  acres  of  land.  The  lowest 
allotment  in  this  distribation  is 
stated  at  40CO  aeres,  bat  petbaps 
Spenser's  was  less  on  aocoont  of  his 

fetting  one  of  the  late  earl's  castles, 
t  is  usually  assumed  that  he  was 
indebted  for  this  grant  to  the  in** 
terest  of  Lords  Leicester  and  Grey, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  but  little  or 
no  interest  was  required,  the  Go- 
vernment being  on  the  look-out  for 
respectable  persons  to  become 
undertakers,  as  these  colonists  were 
named. 

Spenser  has  in  his  poetry  idealized 
Kilcolman  and  its  ricimty.  The 
river  Awbeg  becomes  the  'gentle 
Mulla;*  the  Ballyhowra  mountains, 
'Mole,  that  mountam  hoor,'  &c. 
The  region  being  then  better  wooded 
was  of  course  more  picturesque 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day ;  and 
a  contemporary  of  Spenser,  quoted 
by  Archdeacon  Eowan  in  the  Kerry 
Magassine,  describes  it  as  '  consist- 
ing of  goodlie  woodes,  faire  rivers, 
and  good  arable  land  and  pasture/ 
About  a  century  ago,  Smith,  in  his 
excellent  History  of  the  County  of 
Cork,  describes  ^ilcolman,  then  a 
ruin,  as  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  a  fine  lake,  abonndmg  with  pike^ 
and  much  frequented  by  coots, 
divers,  and  other  watcof  fowls,  and 
in  the  season  by  great  numbers  of 
bitterns.  '  It  commanded,'  he  says, 
'a  view  of  above  half  the  breadth  of 
Ireland,  and  must  have  been,  when 
the  adjacent  uplands  were  wooded, 
a  most  pleasant  and  romantic  situa- 
tion.' 

The  following  account  of  its  pre>* 
sent  appearance  may  prove  interest- 
ing; It  is  from  a  letter- with  which 
I  have  been  favoured  by  Areh^ 
deacon  Eowan :— « 

I  return  to  the  'Spenser  localities,* 
and  premise  by  observing  ihat,  like 
other  places  of  Which  word-pictmres 
have  been  drawn  by  the  hiod  dt  gonius^ 
tinting  and  investing  thett  With  beauties 
not  their  own,  they  are  best  left  nn- 
visited,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  ilia- 
sion  unbroken.  .  .  ..  Those  who  go, 
as  I  did,  to  Kilcolman  with  the  hope 
of  recognising  those  natural  objects 
which  inspired  Spenser's  Faeryland 
hnage^y,  will  come  back  with  deep  dis- 
appointment. A  less  interesting  ruin 
than  Kilcolman  I  never  Saw ;  no  gran- 
ileur  in  the  mountains,  no  keaoty  in  Uie 
plains.     It    stands  over  what   Smith 


oalls  '  a  lake,'  but  which  is  now  a  mere 
swamp,  rushy  and  miry.  The  building 
could  never  have  been  laige ;  not  a  tree 
remains,  if  ever  any  surrounded  it, 
and  everything  about  it  proves  that,  as 
it  is  the  bee  that  elaborates  the  honey 
from  the  common  wild  flower,  so  it  is 
the  genius  of  the  poet  which  creates 
the  beauties  he  describes,  out  of  what, 
to  ordinary  eyes,  are  ordinary  objects. 

In  like  manner  the  stream  which 
Spenser  calls  '  Mulhi  muse'  whieb  flows 
not  by  Kiloolman,  but  by  Buttevanty 
about  five  miles  distant,  is  as  tame  and 
uninteresting  a  trout-stream  as  you 
could  find  in  Essex  or  any  other  flat 
country.  It  has  a  few  pretty  bends 
and  turns  just  about  Buttevant,  but  is 
either  shallow  and  insignificant,  or  else 
swollen,  and  overspreads  the  flat  grounds 
about  it  in  the  least  romantic  manner 
possible.  In  Ireland,  where  our  rivers 
are  generally  lively  and  rushing  and 
olear,  the  MuUa  would  never  obtam  a 
moment's  notice,  if  it  did  not  meander 
through  the  rich  poetry  of  Spenser. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  befoxgottenthaty 
though  the  great  features  of  natural 
scenery  never  change,  yet  two  or  three 
hundred  years  may  alter  the  lesser  ones 
considerably.  Spenser  may  have  written 
under  spreading  woods  where  is  now 
but  a  treeless  plain  ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
suppose  Sm?th  inventing  when  he  speaks 
of  *  a  fine  lake,*^  &c.  I  can  only  de- 
scribe what  I  saw ;  and  the  locality 
where-  he  places  all  this  had  not,  when 
I  visited  it  two  years  ago^  water  enough 
to  sail  a  child's  toy-boat;  and  it  had 
more  the  appearance  of  a  dried-up 
river-bed.  than  of  a  lake.  Bat  drainage 
and  dozening  the  ouib-fall  of  rivers 
lower  down  the  countiy  might  account 
for  the  change. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point  whether 
Spenser  went  immediately  or  not 
to  reside  at  Kilcolman.  If  the 
duties  of  his  office  required  his  pre^ 
sence  in  Dublin,  he  cosld  not  well 
have  settled  there  before  the  summer 
of  1588,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
gotapublic  appointment  in  Mimster. 
]rerhf^  previous  to  that  thne  he 
tised  to  go  thither  occasionaUy; 
and  I  eotild  almost  ianey,  ftooi  his 
sonnet  to  Lord  Ormood,  that  on  his 
journeys  he  was  at  iimes  a  guest  at 
the  Castle  of  Kilkenny.  I  fear, 
too,  that,  like  most  c^  his  fellow- 
undertakers,  he  neglected  the  in** 
iunetion  of  placing  Englishmen  on 
his  lands  and  in  his  household,  and 
accepted  the  native  Irish  in  their 
stead,  an  act  for  which  they  afl  paid 
dearly  in  the  end. 
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Among  the  facts  relating  to 
Spenser  which  have  lately  come  to 
light,  is  that  of  his  having  a  sister, 
named  Sarah,  whom  he  brought 
over  to  Ireland,  but  at  what  time  it 
is  quite  uncertain ;  it  may  have  been 
at  his  first  going  over  with  Lord 
Grey,  or  when  he  setUed  in  Dublin 
after  that  nobleman's  departure,  or 
finally,  after  he  became  master  of 
Xilcolman.  I  am  inclined  to  de- 
cide in  favour  of  this  last  period. 
In  1586,  Spenser  was  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  and  his  sister  may  have 
been  even  ten  years  younger  than 
himself.  She  married,  but  at  what 
time  is  unknown,  John  Travers,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  went  over  to 
Ireland  with  Lord  Grey ;  and  a  re- 
spectable family  at  the  present  day, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  deduces  its 
lineage  &om  their  union. 

In  the  summer  or  autumn  of 
1589,  Spenser  receivQid  a  visit  at 
Kilcolman  from  the  celebrated  Sir 
Walter  Haleigh,  who  had  obtained 
large  grants  out  of  the  forfeited 
lands  near  Youghal.  The  knight 
was  preparing  to  go  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  as  the  poet  had  now  com- 
pleted the  first  three  books  of  his 
£'aerie  Queen,  he  induced  him  to 
accompany  him  thither,  and  to  give 
them  to  the  press.  They  were 
published  early  in  1590,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Queen,  to  whom 
the  poet  was  introduced,  as  we  are 
told,  and  as  is  probable,  by  Ealeigh, 
and  who  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  her  poet  laureate,  with  a  pension 
of  fifiy  pounds  a  year.*  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  well-known 
anecdote  told  by  Fuller,  of  the  im- 
poetic  Burleigh's  attempt  to  impede 
the  liberality  of  the  Queen,  relates 
to  the  pension  or  to  some  other 
gratuity ;  but.  the  £ict,  which  Todd 
styles  a  calumny,  is,  I  think,  put  be* 
yond    questioiw  by   Mr.   OolHer's 


of  a  passage  from  the  MS.  diary  of 
Manningham,  written  in  1603,  and 
containing  the  verses  given  by  Ful- 
ler. From  various  j>lace6  of  his 
subsequent  poems,  it  is  quite  plain 
that  Spenser  felt  deeply  'irritated 
against  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

Spenser,  it  is  probable,  remained 
in  England  till  the  spring  of  15^1. 
I  think  the  date  of  the  dedication 
of  his  Daphnaida,  'London,  this 
first  of  Januarie,  1591,'  and  that  of 
his  Colin  Clout,  &c.,  'From  my 
house  of  Kilcolman,  the  27th  of 
December,  159 1,*  are  both  correct, 
for  he  seems  to  have  employed  the 
Boman  style  (as  was  sometimes 
done)  in  i3ie  former,  as  it  was  New- 
year's  Day.  He  was  certainly  not 
in  England  when  Ponsonby,  his 
publisher,  made  a  collection  of  such 
of  his  earlier  poems  as  he  could  get 
possession  of,  and  gave  them  to  the 
world  some  time  in  1591. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  important 
event  in  Spenser's  life — his  court- 
ship and  marriage.  Of  this  I  think 
I  can  deduce  from  his  own  Sonnets 
a  fuller  and  clearer  account  than 
has  been  given  by  any  of  his  bio- 
graphers. It  seems  to  me  not  un- 
Skely  l^t  Spenser's  wish  to  enter 
into  the  connubial  state  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  marriage  of  his 
sister,  who  had  kept  house  for  him 
and  probably  managed  his  affairs 
while  he  was  in  England ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  her  marriage  did  not 
take  place  until  after  he  became 
possessed  of  Xilcolman,  as  he  gave 
her  a  part  of  his  lands  there  as  a 
dowry.  The  year  159 1  seems  to 
me  tiie  most  likely  date  of  this 
event. 

Spenser's  love,  then,  appears  to 
have  commenced  toward  tne  end  of 
this  year,  for  the  Amoretti,  or  Son- 
nets, ran  chronologically,  and  the 
fourth  of  them  was  written  in 
January,  as  it  comrnenoes 


quotation,  in  his  L^e  of  Shakspeare, 

New  year,  forth  looking  out  oijtawut  gate. 
Hie  nirheteenth,  commencing 

The  mefry  cuckoo,  messenger  of  spring. 
His  trumpet  shiiU  hath  thnce  already  sounded^ 

must  have  been  composed  toward  perhaps  the  Yigil  of  Ascension-day, 
the  end  of  April,  1592 ;  and  the  or  of  Whitsunobty.  In.  the  sixtieth 
twenty-second    on    some   fast-day,      he  tells  us  that 

♦  'About  £450  of  our  present  money,'  sa^  Mr:  Coflier.  Hus  is  altogether 
erroneous.  According  to  Adam  Smith  {Wealth  of  Natums;  i.  ch.  11),  money  was 
of  its  present  value  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oentury.  Ini  his  table'  of 
prioes^  the  average  prioe  of  wlieat  per  quarter,  from  1561  to  i6it,  is  £^  7«.  ${d. 
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Since  the  winged  god  his  planet  clear 
Began  in  ine  to  move,  (yne  year  is  spent; 
BO  that  it  must  have  been  made 
toward  the  end  of  1592.  It  is  in 
this  sonnet  that  he  informs  us  that 
he  was  forty  years  of  age  when  his 
courtship  began.  The  stxty-second 
was  eviaently  written  in  January, 
1593.  a^d  then,  or  very  soon  after, 
the  lady  seems  to  have  accepted 
him,  for  all  that  follow  are  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  was  in  joy  and 
triumph.  The  sixty-eighth  was  com- 
posed on  Easter-day.  The  sonnets 
afford  no  more  dates,  but  from  the 
'  Epithalamion '  we  learn  that  on 
the  nth  of  June,  St.  Barnabas' 
day,  the  lady  at  length,  after 
a  courtship  of  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  gave  him  her 
hand  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Cork. 

This  lady's  Christian  name  was 
Elizabeth,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
poet's  mother  (Son.  74).  Of  her 
family  we  know  nothing,  but  they 
were  evidently  respectable,  and  their 
residence  was  apparently  on  the 
coast  (Son.  63,  75 ;  *  Epithal.*  v.  39), 
but  whether  to  the  east  or  west  of 
Cork  we  know  not.  I  would  con- 
jecture to  the  west,  probably  near 
jSlinsale,  for  we  are  told  that  two  of 
Spenser's  children  were  afterwards 
settled  at  Bandon,  which  might  seem 
to  intimate  that  their  mother's 
family  lived  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  This  fair  Elizabeth  was, 
like  every  poet's  mistress,  of  course, 
supremely  beautiful.  He  describes 
her  as  having  a  skin  of  silver  or 
ivory,  locks  of  gold,  and  ^es  of 
sapphire :  hence  we  might  in&r  that 
like  beauties  of  this  character  in 
general,  she  must  have  been  a 
Sioroueh  coquette,  and  probably 
somewhat  heartless  withal.  And 
this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  all 
the  earber  sonnets,  in  which  he  is 
evermore  complaining  of  her  pride 
and  cruelty.  In  the  eighteenth,  for 
instance,  we  have  a  curious  picture 
of  her  ingenious  mode  of  tormenting 
him ;  and  I  really  cannot  sometimes 
help  thinking  that  she,  and  not 
Bosalind,  was  the  original  of  'Mira- 
beUa'  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Faerie 
Queen,  drawn  perhaps  at  a  moment 
when  his  patience  wt%  completely 
worn  out  by  her  coquetry;  but  of 
course  he  kept  his  own. secret.  In 
the  forty-sicth  tonnet,  vritten  pro- 


bably in  the  autumn  of  1502,  we  have 
an  amusing  instance  of  the  tyranny 
she  used  to  exercise  over  hun.  It 
seems  from  this  and  the  jfifty-secand 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
and  spending  some  days  with  her 
family,  and  on  one  occasion  when 
the  day  he  had  fixed  for  his  depar- 
ture came,  it  turned  out  boisterous 
and  stormy.  The  lady,  however, 
insisted  on  his  keeping  his  word, 
and  poor  Spenser  had  to  set  out  and 
ride  m  the  wind  and  rain,  probably 
to  Cork.  It  may  be  that  it  was  on 
this  journey  that  he  conceived  the 
character  of  Mirabella.  To  con- 
clude with  the  good  Elizabeth,  I 
may  observe  that  not  long  after 
Spenser's  death  she  married  again, 
and  then  tried  to  rob  his  children  of 
his  property.  There  is  extant  a 
petition  to  the  Chancellor  in  1603, 
from  her  eldest  son  (probably 
tlurough  his  uncle  and  aunt  Travers), 
stating  that  she  and  her  husband 
unjusUv  withheld  the  lands  to 
.  which  ne  was  heir,  and  praying 
remedy. 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  proved 
a  fruitful  wife.  Sir  William  Betham, 
late  Ulster  Kin^  of  Arms,  gave  Mr. 
F.  C.  Spenser,  from  the  Eecords  of 
Ireland  as  he  terms  them,  an  ac- 
count of  four  of  Spenser's  children; 
and  Ben  Jonson  told  Drummond — 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement — ^that  when  Spenser's 
house  was  burnt  in  October»  1598, 
a  new-bom  babe  perished  in  the 
flames.  At  the  very  latest,  then, 
Spenser  must  have  been  married  in 
1593  >  a^d  as,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
was  by  his  own  account  at  that  time 
in  his  forty-second  year,  he  must 
have  been  bom  in  1551  and  not  i553> 
as  has  been  hitherto  assumed.  I 
think  I  may  claim  the  merit,  such 
as  it  is,  of  having  set  this  point 
finally  at  rest.  Five  children  in  five 
years,  unless  there  were  twins,  of 
which  we  hear  nothing,  indicates  a 
fecunditv  not  very  common ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  Spenser  gave  in  to 
the  custom  of  fosterage  so  common 
in  Ireland  even  down  to  our  own 
days,  and  that  his  children  were 
nursed  by  the  wives  of  his  Irish 
tenants.  Possibly  the  story  of  the 
babe  may  not  be  true,  or  that  Sir 
William  Betham  w£s  mistaken  as  to 
the  daughter.  The  names  of.  the 
children  were  as  follows :  Silvanus* 
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Lawrence,  Pereffrine,  and  an  eldest 
daughter  named  Catherine.  There 
are  well-known  legal  documents 
attesting  the  existence  of  Silvanus 
and  Peregrine,  and  Sir  W.  Betham 
states  that  the  will,  of  Lawrence, 
who  lived  at  Bandon,  was  proved  in 
1654.  All  he  says  of  Catnerine  is, 
that  she  was  married  to  WilUajn 
Wiseman  of  Bandon,  but  he  refers 
to  no  will  or  any  other  docu- 
ment. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in 
the  names  which  Spenser  gave  his 
sons.  Lawrence,  as  we  have  seen, 
xnay  have  been  a  family  name,  but 
Silvanus  and  Peregrine  are  rather 
unusual,  and  have  somewhat  of  a 
poetic  air.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  poetic  sire  gave  these  names 
with  a  reference  to  his  own  con- 
dition. Silvanus  may  have  denoted 
the  dweller  in  the  woods  and  wilds; 
Peregrine,  like  Moses'  son  Gershom, 
the  'stranger  in  a  strange  land;' 
while  in  the  family  name  Lawrence 
(Laurentius)  there  may  have  been 
an  allusion  to  the  Laureateship  of 
the  poet.  This  is,  no  doubt,  wl  a 
fancy  of  mine,  yet  it  may  not  be  far 
from  the  truth. 

The  Sonnets,  by  the  way,  furnish 
US  with  a  fact  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  critics.  In 
the  eightieth  sonnet,  written  in  the 
spring  of  1593,  it  is  stated  that  six 
books  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  that  is 
to  say,  all  that  are  now  extant,  were 
written  at  that  time.  This  however 
could  only  have  been  in  the  rough, 
as  it  is  termed,  as  Henry  iV.'s 
change  of  religion,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  about  a  fortnight 
after  Spenser's  marriage,  is  noticed 
in  the  fifth  book.  It  is  a  curious 
question,  but  one  which  cannot  be 
answered,  how  the  poet's  time  was 
occupied  for  the  next  three  years. 
It  was  partly,  I  think,  devoted  to 
the  task  of  drawing  up  his  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland, 

In  the  year  of  his  marriase,  as 
we  learn  from  documents  publie^ed 
by  Mr.  Hardinian,  Spenser  had  a 
suit  with  Lord  Boche  of  Fermoy 
respecting  some  plough-lands,  and 
it  appears  that  Spenser  having  neg- 
lected to  answer,  as  required  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  Lorn  Boche  was 


decreed  possession  on  the  12th  Feb- 
ruary, 15^4  (-5  P)  Hence,  Mr.  Har- 
diman,  with  that  absurd  bitterness 
of  party  feeling  which  used  to  be  so 
prevalent  in  Ireland,  but  which  is 
now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  so  much 
on  the  decline,  would  infer  that  the 
gentle  poet  was  a  ruthless  spoliator 
of  the  rights  of  others.  But  as  it 
appears  from  Lord  Boche's  peti- 
tion, that  Spenser  was  in  these 
matters  asupporter  and  maintainer  of 
one  Joan  M  Callaghan,  an  opponent 
of  his  Lordship,  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  in  reality  he  had  out 
of  generosity  espoused  the  cause 
of  a  poor  Irishwoman  whom  Lord 
Boche  was  trying  to  rob  of  her  pro- 
perty. 

In  1596,  Spenser  came  again  over 
to  England  and  published  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  with  a 
reprint  of  the  First  Part.  We  are 
iminformed  how  long  he  stayed  on 
this  occasion,  but  the  number  of  his 
children  proves  that  he  could  not 
have  been  a  year  out  of  Ireland; 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  he  brought 
his  family  over  with  him.  There  is 
extant  a  letter  of  the  Queen,  recom- 
mending him  for  the  office  of  Sheriff 
of  Cork,  dated  September  30th,  1598 : 
but  in  the  followmg  month  Tyrone's 
rebellion  broke  out.  The  native 
Irish  in  Munster  immediately  rose 
on  the  English  colonists,  and  mur-. 
dered  or  expelled  them ;  Spenser's 

goods  were  plundered  and  his  house 
umt,  and  he  and  his  family  fled  to 
England. 

Spenser  survived  this  misfortune 
but  a  short  time,  for  his  death  took 

5 lace  in  the  following  month  of 
anuary.  Jonson  told  Drummond 
that  he  died  in  King-street;  and 
Warton,  with  his  usual  temerity, 
added  Dublin,  in  which  Mr.  Hardi- 
man,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  has  followed  him.  There  in 
fact  was  no  street  of  that  name 
in  Dublin  in  Spenser's  time;  the 
two  now  so  caOed  being  in  parts 
of  the  city  that  were  not  built  till 
long  after.  Warton  might  have  re- 
collected that  Camden's  words  are, 
'  in  Angliam  inops  reversus,  statim 
expiravit.'  As  to  the  exact  date, 
Todd  quotes  a  manuscript  notice  in 
the  title-page  of  a   copy  of  the 


*  If  Sir  William  Betham  had  authority  for  the  use  of  this  word,  it  might  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  last  babe  was  a  female. 
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Faerie  Queen,  which  had  belonged 
to  Henry  Capell,  but  whether  bj 
Capell  himself  or  some  one  else  it  is 
not  easy  to  say.  It  is  as  follows — 
*  Qui  obiit  apna  diversorinm  in  platea 
Segia  apud  Westmonasterium  juxta 
London,  16*^  die  Januarii,  1598.' 
This  was  1590,  according  to  onr 
present  way  or  reckoning.  I  know 
of  no  other  anthority  for  the  exact 
date.  He  was  buried  beside  Chaucer 


in  the  Abbey,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  The  pall  was  borne 
by  poets,  who  flung  copies  of  verses 
into  the  grave. 

From  the  earliest  times  there 
have  been  very  erroneous  ideas  re- 
specting Spenser's  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  Camden  says, 
'  Sed  peouliari  poetis  fato  semper 
eum  paupertate  conflictatus ;'  and 
Phineas  Fletcher — 


Yet  all  his  hopes  were  crost,  all  suits  denied, 

Discoaraged,  scorned,  his  writings  vilified. 

Poorly,  poor  man,  he  lived,  poorly,  poor  man,  he  died. 

Camden's  assertion  is  to  me  un-      was  there,  then,  to  justify  the  above 


accountable ;  but  Fletcher  m^  have 
taken  the  well-known  lines  isiMother 
JECubbard^s  Tale  as  applying  to  the 
poet's  own  case,  which,  as  I  shall 
show,  is  not  the  truth.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
rank  Spenser  among  the  most  for- 
tunate of  ^ts.  For  let  us  just 
run  over  his  course.  His  family 
was  in  such  humble  circumstances 
that  he  could  only  go  as  a  sizar  to 
Cambridge ;  jret  he  was  able  appa- 
rently to  maintain  himself  there 
respectablv  till  he  had  taken  his 
master's  decree.  Not  long  after 
we  find  lum  in  the  service  and 
favour  of  the  greatEarl  of  Leicester; 
then  secretary  to  the  Lord  Deputy 
of  Lreland,  and  obtaining  what 
were  probably  lucrative  situations ; 
and  finally,  a  handsome  landed 
estate.  A  pension  firom  the  Queen 
was  the  result  of  the  appearance  of 
a  part  of  his  great  poem.     What 


assertion  of  CamSenP'  The  last 
two  or  three  months  of  his  life  no 
doubt  were  a  period  of  distress; 
but  he  had  his  pension,  which, 
though  not  so  large  as  Mr.  Collier 
estimates  it,  might  in  some  sort 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and 
he  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  aided  by  Essex  and  oth^ 
fidends.  His  last  days  no  doubt 
were  gloomy,  but  they  were  short, 
and  had  he  had  more  stren^  of 
mind  he  might  have  come  on  vic- 
torious in  the  struggle  with  Fortune. 
How  difierent  Im  fate  from  that  of 
the  noble  Luis  de  Camoens,*  and  so 
many  others  1 

Here  I  must  end  for  the  present. 
On  a  future  occasion,  as  I  have 
said,  I  propose  to  offer  to  the  readers 
of  M'cuer's  Magazine  some  remarks 
on  the  poetry  of  Spenser,  which 
mav  have  the  charm  of  novelty, 
and  perhaps  be  founded  in.  truth. 


*  It  la  very  remaricable  that  the  only  accotmt  we  have  of  the  death  of  this 
iUnstrkms  man  shoald  be  also  deriv^  from  a  manuacript  notice  in  a  oopy  of  his 
great  poem.  It  is  as  follows : — Yo  Ic  hi  morir  e»  un  ho^nUd  en  lAtboa  am  tenor 
una  sauana  con  que  cvinirMC, 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DRAMA  OF  SPAIN. 
BY  J.  B.  CHOELEY. 


Chapter  III. — Concluded, 

.      PBINCIPLESL 


I  HAVE  already  observed  that 
honour,  founded  in  a  sense  of 
personal  worth,  wajs  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  old  Spaniard.  In 
this  respect,  saving  auty  to  the 
king,  which  now  it  is  also  a  point 
of  honour  to  profess,  the  cavalier  of 
the  seventeenth  century  resembles 
his  ancestors  more  nearly,  per^ 
haps,  than  in  any  other ;  although 
the  manner  has  changed  with  the 
time.  Self-respect,  on  the  one  side 
high  and  generous,  on  the  other 
arrogant  and  boastful,  but  always 
punctilious,  choleric,  and  touchy 
in  the  extreme,  is  indeed  his  true 
religion;  what  he  calls  such, 
compared  with  thia,  sinks  into 
an  affair  of  habit  and  illusion. 
Such  parts  of  the  system  as  are 
common  to  all  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe  need  not  occupy  us  here. 
What  is  singular  in  its  Spanish 
fashion  may  be  described  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  relentless  rigour 
with  which  it  acts  on  eertain  rela- 
tions, especially  the  domestic ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  allowance  of  vari* 
ous  practices  as  compatible  with,  or 
at  least  not  altogether  irreconcilable 
to  it. 

Of  the  severity  of  the  house- 
hold law  of  honour,  enough  has 
already  been  said.  I  will  only  add, 
-with  regard  to  its  effect  on  the 
«tage,  that  it  was  far  from  being 
felt  by  the  spectators  of  the  time 
lis  we  now  feel  it.  The  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  cavalier  being 
taken  for  granted  by  all,  to'  the 
fullest  extent,  the  result  of  acting 
on  them  might  be  pitied  as  unfor- 
tunate, but  was  nevertheless  as- 
sented to  as  necessary.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  tragedies  which  it 
caused  that  would  offend,  however 
they   might    touch,  the  audience. 


Nor  would  its  harshest  effects 
produce  in  that  quarter  the  same 
impression  as  on  us.  The  national 
character  is  not  merciful.*  Prone 
to  be  cruel  himself,  the  Spaniard 
is  little  moved  by  the  sight  of 
cruelty  in  others ;  nay,  in  ful  that 
partakes  of  a  retributive  nature 
— whether  in  self-redress  or  by 
authority — ^his  leaning  is  towaim 
the  rigorous  side.  This  may  be 
seen  in  his  practical  reading  of  the 
term  Justice,  as  exercised  by  law. 
To  him  it  means,  not  eo[uity,  nor 
even  rightful  ]3uniBhment,in  the  first 
place,  but  primarily,  if  not  solely, 
the  severity  of  penal  action,  irre- 
spective of  merits  ;  something,  in 
feet,  beyond  Virgil's  type  of  justice 
without  mercy  in  the  Gnoasian 
Bhadamanthus.  I  have  already 
observed  that  cruelty  in  the  sove- 
reign is  viewed  as  an  attribute  not 
only  natural  and  common,  but  on 
the  whole  more  worthy  and  becom- 
ing than  its  opposite ;  a  persuasion^ 
fuu  of  meaning,  both  in  regard  to 
the  temper  of  the  people  and  their 
institutions,  and  to  the  manners 
which  are  their  compound  result. 
Nor,  further,  is  cruelty  any  stain  on 
the  bravery  of  a  soldier:  indeed, 
wherever  it  appears,  you  find  it 
regarded  more  as  a  aign  of  vigour 
and  heat  of  temper,  than  as  a  quality 
in  any  way  ungentlemanly,  or  even 
odiou8,-^except  to  those  who  may 
be  its  immediate  victims.  It  was 
the  nobles  whom  he  crushed,  that 
cried  out  on  the  severities  of  King 
Pedro,  to  which  he  owes  his  title  of 
•  the  CrueV  The  people,  as  I  have 
observed,  admired  his  ferocity  and 
rigour,  as  right  kingly  qualities ; 
^nd  by  them  he  is  still  remembered 
as  the  *  Valient  Justiciar '\ 

This   hardness    of  the    national 


*  Aarsens  viin  Somerdyk  (Voyage  d'&pagne,  in  1655,  p.  riy)  traces  this  to  an 
African  source.  *0n  remarque  une  certaine  cruaut^  inv^tere^,  qui  est  venue 
•d'Afirique,  et  qui  n'y  est  pas  retoum^  avec  les  Sarrasins.' 

+  So,  too,  the  quality  which  made  the  name  of  Alva  a  bye^ivEord  to  Europe 
was  a  chief  merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen — ^que  piadoto*  (ioeaning  zealous 
ioT  tJie  faith)  yjusticiero, 

es  de  todas  las  naciones 

pasmo,  terror,  9U8to  y  miedo.    (Moreto,  Travesuras  son  valor,) 
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heart  prevails  not  in  regard  to  cases 
of  domestic  honour  only.  It  affects 
every  other  in  which  nmnan  life  is 
concerned.  In  common  affairs  of 
honour,  or  chance  encounters  be- 
tween man  and  man,  homicide  ap- 
pears to  count  for  nothing,  except 
to  the  relations  of  the  slain  person ; 
and  these  seem  to  feel  the  affront 
of  the  proceeding  more  than  any- 
thing else.  In  comedy,  accidents 
of  this  class  are  in  constant  requi- 
sition, either  as  points  of  departure 
for  the  story,  or  as  the  readiest 
means  of  a  turn  in  its  progress. 
There  is,  one  may  say,  hardly  a 
sinde  play  of  '  cloak  and  sword,' 
without  a  gallant  in  trouble  for 
having  just  killed  his  man,  or  in 
search  of  one  whom  he  means  to 
kill ;  to  say  nothing  of  tiie  firequent 
fatalities  that  occur  in  the  course  of 
these  pieces.  All  pass  without 
remorse  on  the  part  oi  the  survivor, 
or  disturbance  of  spirits  in  the 
spectators.  The  S3rmpathy  of  good 
society  is  decidedly  with  the  man- 
slayer  ;  whose  first  resource,  if  he 
cannot  at  once  take  sanctuary,  is  to 
rush  into  the  nearest  gentleman's 
house.  Here,  if  the  owner  is  a  man 
of  honour,  he  will  be  sheltered 
until  he  can  depart  safely,  no 
questions,  in  the  meanwhile,  being 
iLBked.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  this 
sympathjr  that  he  should  have  shed 
blood  with  sufficient  reason,  in 
equal  duel,  or  in  self-defence:  it 
is  well  thus ;  but  hardly  less  so  to 
have  taken  life  for  the  merest  trifle 
of  punctilio,  or  even  without  such 
provocation,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  rage. 
In  either  case  he  has  only  shown 
the  spirit  (brios)  becoming  a  man  of 
quality. 


This  is  not  merely  the  taste  of 
the  ruder  sex.  The  gentlest  lady 
will  receive  a  cavalier  on  whose 
hand  the  life-blood  of  another  is 
still  warm,  with  as  little  emotion  as 
if  he  had  come  from  a  game  at 
tennis.  She  admires  the  courage 
and  address  that  have  brought  him 
off  safely  ;*  and  will  expose  herself 
to  risks  of  all  kinds  in  keeping  out 
of  harm's  way  a  mere  stranger, 
whose  only  daim  to  her  compassion 
is  that  he  has  just  committed  an  act 
of  manslaughter. 

With  the  connexions  of  the  suf- 
ferer, it  is  a  point  of  honour,  quite 
as  much  as  of  feeling,  to  pursue  the 
slayer  to  the  death ;  and  to  them 
the  pursuit  of  homicides  of  a  cer- 
tain class  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  left  bv  the  police  of 
tiie  time.  Alguazils  and  other 
peace-officers,  if  thev  fall  upon  a 
cavalier  •  with  the  red  hand,'  will  of 
course  hale  him  to  prison  *.  but  even 
then  the  prosecution  of  the  offence 
is  mainly  the  business  of  the  victim's 
family ;  as  it  is  theirs  to  raise  the 
hue  and  cry  if  the  offender  succeeds 
in  escaping.  The  rule  of  honour 
here  is  life  for  life.f  If  it  can  be 
fulfilled  by  putting  the  law  in 
motion,  it  is  well.  JBut  as  that  is 
often  a  precarious  course, — Spanish 
justice  being  neither  blind  nor  deaf 
to  a  culprit  who  is  rich  and  well- 
connected — ^the  better  way,  espe- 
cially in  the  opinion  of  the  choicest 
gallants,  is  to  take  the  matter  into 
your  own  hands.t  If  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case  allow  it,  challenge, 
and  do  your  best  to  kill  the  man 
in  open  duel ;  but  where  this  wiU 
not  suit  or  serve,  there  is  nothing 
repugnant  to  honour  in  your  taking 


*  A  high-spirited  lady,  indeed,  will  witness  the  encounter  with  much  gusto. 
So  Lope's  Gelia  {Ay  verdades,  que  en  amor)  exclaims  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind. 
No  ay  cosa  que  me  pare2ca 
mas  bien  ^ue  un  hombre  rinendo, 
si  tiene  bno  y  destreza. 
Others  will  even  improve  on  this,  like  Lucrecia  in  Moreto's  San  Franco  de  Sena  : 

J£emuero 
por  Tcr  Unas  cuchilladas, 
y  mas  cuando  son  de  zelos. 

.  i*  Mancha  que  con  sangre  se  hizo 
con  sangre  se  ha  de  hkvar. 

RojAS,  No  ay  amigo  para  amigo, 
t  In  fact,  where  self-redress  is  possible,  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  true 
gentleman  to  appeal  to  the  law : 

Caballero  konrado  soy, 

y  no  h^  de  traer  Justioia  (call  in  the  police), 

la  que  tengo  son  mis  manos. — Lopb,  Ae&ro  de  Madrid, 
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him  at  any  disadvantage,*  or  in 
employing  others  to  despatch  him. 

Hence,  if  you  have  the  life  of  any 
one  to  answer  for,  there  is  no  safety 
but  in  sanctuary  and  flight ;  unless, 
by  the  mediation  of  friends  or  of 
more  potent  intercessors,  the  rela- 
tives can  be  pacified  with  apologies 
and  other  'satisfactions.*  This, 
when  you  have  only  wounded  your 
adversary,  is  often  practicable. 
Even  in  fatal  cases,  it  there  has 
been  a  fair  combat,  and  some  very 
high  person  will  interfere,  a  com- 
promise may  be  ejSected ;  a  process 
m  which  a  lady's  hand  is  the  best 
pledge  of  reconciliation.  Such  ar- 
rangements, however,  are  not  always 
safe.  If  a  single  member  of  the 
injured  famil^r  remains  unsatisfied, 
his  revenge  will  be  taken  without 
regard  to  any  pardon  by  the  rest ; 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  dispose 
of  him  in  one  way  or  anotner. 
When  the  affair  is  once  settled  with 
the  relations,  there  is  seldom  much 
difficulty  in  pacifying  the  law.  You 
pay  a  fine;  engage  to  serve  for 
a  while  with  a  given  number  of 
lances  on  the  frontier;  or  are  let 
off*  with  a  temporary  exile  from 
'the  Court.' 

For  the  rest,  it  would  be  hard,  as 
I  have  said,  to  find  in  the  rules  of 


honour  any  indispensable  obliga- 
tions beyond  those  already  specined 
—including  allegiance  to  kmg  and 
church,  as  understood  in  the  sense  of 
the  time— except,  perhaps,  the  duties 
of  gratitude  for  certain  benefits,  and 
of  keeping  faith  in  certain  relations. 
If  a  cavalier  be  sufficientljr  nice, 
peremptory,  and  faultless  in  the 
aforesaid  particulars,  it  appears  that 
he  may,  without  loss  of  his  quality, 
fail  in  every  other  moral  and 
social  principle.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  sum  of  what  is  taught  in  the 
drama;  the  standard  of  which,  in. 
this  respect,  may  be  certainly  as- 
sumed to  have  been,  if  anything, 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  cur- 
rent practice.  The  allowance  of 
cruelly  and  of  underhand  revenge 
has  already  been  noticed.  A  man 
may,  further,  be  utterly  regardless 
of  truth ;  a  false  friend ;  an  unduti- 
fal  son  ;  he  may,  as  an  outlaw*,  seek 
mainteuance  or  avenge  himself  on 
society,  by  highway  robbery  and 
murder ;  he  may  be  an  impostor,  a 
forger,  and  a  swindler ;  nay,  when 
tempted  by  occasion,  he  may  com- 
mit the  meanest  kind  of  petty  lar- 
ceny. All  this,  I  say,  he  may  do, 
not  without  blame,  but  without  for- 
feiting beyond  recovery  his  cha- 
racter   of  gentleman.t      Of    such 


*  Exceptions  are  as  significant  as  iDstanoeR.  Id  Enriquez  Gomez,  La  prudetUe 
Abigail,  David,  finding  §a.vl  asleep,  and  urged  by  his  companion  to  kill  him, 
refuses.  He  ^11  take  no  treacherous  advantage  of  a  king.  But  even  were  his 
adversary  a  common  person,  he  says, 

Si  d^l  quisiera  Tengarme, 

le  matara  cuerpo  k  cuerpo ; 

pero  de  ninguna  suerte 

cuando  estuviera  durmiendo. 
To  which  his  henchman  replies. 

Solo  tu  puedes,  Senor, 
tener  tan  divino  acuerdo— 
a  superhuman  generosity,  he  thinks,  conceivable  only  vn,  one  speciaUy  favov/red  by 
Providence. 

t  Here  I  can  but  point  to  a  few  of  the  pieces  in  which  evidence  will  be  found 
on  the  matters  enumerated.  The  description  in  the  text  is  the  summary  of  a  wider 
gathering  than  the  compass  of  a  note  can  indicate. 

For  Disobedience  (which,  however,  seldom  breaks  out  into  verbal  offence)  see 
£1  Cain  de  CataluiUt,  by  Rojas ;  the  prince  in  which  play  is  a  fratricide  as  well  as  a 
rebellious  son.  For  Untruth  of  all  kinds,  see  the  note  to  a  special  paragraph  on 
this  subject ;  Highway  robbery ,  El  Catalan  SerraUmga,  by  Coello,  Guevara,  and 
Bojas,  and  Chico  Batwri,  by  Cancr,  Huerta  and  Bosete  (this  last  a  very  clever  play, 
although  the  work  of  three  hands) ;  Forgery,  El  faUo  Nuncio  de  Portugal,  founded 
on  historical  fact  (see  Salazar,  Monarquia  deEapafUi,  tom.  ii.  212).  There  are  two 
plays  on  this  subject— one,  anonymous,  but  1  believe  by  Gafiizares,  is  among  the 
Sudtaa  in  the  London  Library ;  the  other  in  C.  Escogtdas,  parte  36.  See  also 
Moreto's  Defuera  vendrd,  in  which  Impoatwre,  too,  plays  its  part,  as  in  the  Pareddo 
of  the  same  author.  Stoindling,  Galderon's  Homb^epobre  todo  ea  trazas,  Larcm^f 
La  ocasion  hace  al  ladron,  by  Moreto,  who  himself  commits  a  theft  on  the  occasieo, 
all  that  is  good  in  the  play  being  stolen  from  Tirso's  ViUana  de  Vallecas;  indeed. 
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misdeeds,  some,  though  not  all,* 
ore  censnred  or  despised  ;  many  of 
them  mark  the  delinquent  as  a  oad 
man  and  a  dangerous  member  of 
society.  But  none  oi  them  im]^ies 
infamy,  to  the  extent  of  exduding 
him  for  ever  from  the  cate({ory  of 
man  of  honour.  He  keeps  the 
privilege  of  his  birth,  in  spite  of  all 
such  offences. 

Those  which  amorous  desire  is 
supposed  to  proyoke,  are  still  more 
gently  treated.  In  fact,  a  man  in 
love  is  understood  to  be  exonerated 
from  all  but  the  excepted  obliga- 
tions, whether  to  his  dearest  friends 
or  to  society  at  large;  while  the 
saioe  plea  excuses  every  species  of 
deceit,  perfidy,  or  even  viotence,  to 
the  object  of  his  pursuit,  if  com- 
mitted in  the  heat  of  passion. 
Indeed,  that  part  of  the  code  which 
regards  the  treatment  of  women, 
strongly  ocmtrasted  as  it  is  with  the 
homage  professed  to  the  sex,  is  of 
all  periiaps  the  most  opposed  to  our 
ideas  of  what  becomes  a  gentle- 
man. It  is  neither  genarous  nor 
merciful;  treating  the  object  of 
so  much  worship  rather  as  an 
enemy  to  be  circumrented  and  sub- 
dued, than  as  a  treasure  to  be  won 
first  and  prized  afterwards.  Nay, 
the  striking,  or  worse  maltreat- 
ment of  defenceless  women— to 
our  notions  the  most  unmanly, 
as  well  as  ignoble  of  misdemea- 
nours— ^is  passed  over  with  indiffe- 
rence. When  a  blow  is  provoked 
by  jealousy,  it  is  pardoned  of  course 
on  that  score;  and  if  a  female, 
still  more  grossly  insulted,  be  of 
inferior  rank,  and  the  offender 
a  young  noble,  it  counts  as  a  scape- 
grace trick,  at  which  grave  men 
shake  the  head,  but  which  leaves  no 
blot  on  the  escutcheon.f 

his  subjects  are  seldom,  if  ever,  his  own.  8ee  also  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ideas 
on  this  particular  in  Lope's  Hermoaafea, 

*  The  exception  especially  applies  to  cases  in  which  gentlemen,  in  consequence 
of  some  affiront,  sauguinary  act  of  self-redress,  or  oppression  by  a  powerful  enemy, 
'  take  to  the  road,'  head  a  rabble  of  outlaws,  and  support  themselves  as  vandoierot 
in  forests  or  other  inaocessibie  plaoes  by  robbing  and  killing  all  whom  they  can 
Teach.  This  is  deemed  far  from  disgraceful,  if  the  provocation  ^las  been  serious, 
especially  when  the  war  against  society  is  waged  on  a  prindple  of  revenge  by  one 
who  18  smarting  under  an  offence  that  he  is  unable  to  wreak  on  the  off^Kier. 

t  For  the  treacheries  and  wrongs  salved  by  the  plea  of  love,  and  for  the  per- 
fidies deemed  lawful  in  the  pursuit  itself,  I  must  say,  see  the  drama  posMm.  You 
cannot  step  far  in  any  direction  without  falling  in  with  an  instance.  I  simply 
refer  to  Lope's  Enrtdoi  de  Cdaw^o  (which,  however,  is  a  notable  ^cample  of  both) 
for  the  case  of  a  lover  who  strikes  his  lady  in  a  fit  of  jealcus  anger.  In  Monro/s 
MoeeeUidea  del  Jhbque  de  Ostma  it  will  be  seen  what  outrages  on  the  sex  will  pass 
for  ho^h  pranks  in  a  young  noble. 


Headers  will  remember,  thftt  the 
object  here  and  hereafter  is  to  show 
differenees,  not  resemblances.  They 
must  not  infer,  from  this  tolerance  of 
vices,  that  the  opposite  virtues  are 
not  admired  and  extolled.  There  is 
no  want  on  the  Spanish  stage  of  the 
noblest  images  of  excellence;  no 
lack  of  heartfelt  reverence  for  every 
form  of  merit,  chivalrous  or  social, 
royal  or  plebeian,  celebrated  else- 
where. But  we  are  now  studying, 
not  what  is  conamon  to  all,  but  what 
is  peculiar  to  one ;  the  peculiarity 
here  being,  not  that  moral  worth  is 
underrated,  but  that,  while  its  value 
is  allowed,  the  want  of  it  should  in 
certain  instances  be  supposed  re- 
deemable. 

In  this  lax  syst^n,  the  coiounonest 
licence,  and  to  our  ideas  the  most 
fatal  to  the  clearness  of  honour,  is 
in  the  matt^  of  lying;  which  is 
current  to  excess,  and  lareated  as 
altogether  venial.  That  truth  is  an 
attribute  of  the  noble,  is  indeed, 
oft^i  declared ;  as,  for  instance,  by 
Calderon's  Medico  de  *u  Aonrap 
'  whose  Gutierre  asserts  that. 

El  hombre,  sefLor,  de  bien, 
no  sabe  mentir  jam^w. 

But  practice  gives  the  lie  to  this 
fine  theory;  mendacity  being  the 
rule  with  the  'better  sort'  in 
all  emergencies;  tiiat  is  to  say, 
whenever  the  virtue  of  truth 
is  exposed  to  trial.  'In  all  such 
cases,  or  even  where  a  lie  may  be 
convenient  or  profitable,  a  Caballero 
lies  without  hesitation ;  not  merely 
denying  what  is,  but  asserting  what 
is  not.  The  practice,  in  fine,  is  re- 
sorted to  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
not  by  the  menial  class  only ;  and 
in  certain  junctures  it  is  extolled  by 
the  highest  as  a  fair  exercise  of  pru- 
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dence.*  The  cavalier  who  will  not  the  sanctity  of  such  a  pledge,  even 
scruple  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  though  he  may  be  surprised  or  de- 
scheme  of  deliberate  falsehood,  is  ceived  into  giving  it.  Pictures  of 
not  in  the  least  ashamed  on  its  de-  this  kind  abound  on  the  stage ;  they 
tection.  It  is  enough  to  allege  that  are  presented  in  scenes  without 
some  apprehension  or  hope  of  ad-  number  in  the  highest  degree  touch- 
vantage  suggested  it ;  the  excuse  ing  and  dramatic :  it  would  be  im- 
being  sufficient  to  cover  any  amount  possible  to  paint  the  virtue  of  keep- 
of  untruth,  especially  if  the  occasion  ing  faith  in  more  impressive  forms 
be  urgent,  and  the  deception  main-  or  in  brighter  colours.  How  shall 
tained  with  address  and  constancy.  this  seeming  contradiction   be  re- 

Meanwhile,  the  duiy  of  good  faith  conciled? 

in  other  relations  is  nowhere  more  It  belongs,  I  think,  to  the  condi- 

^enerously    enf(»rced    than  in  the  tion  of  a  generous  race  in  a  crude 

Spanish  drama.    The  breach  of  a  state  of  moral  culture  and  social 

promise  or  trust,  or  of  hospitality,  progress ;  wherein  men  have  as  yet 

IS  a  baseness  impossible  in  the  noble,  but  narrow  sympathies  and  anim- 

Under  the  sorest  temptations,  or  in  perfect  sense  of  security.    Of  such 

whatever  straits,  he  will  sacrifice  a  condition  an  extreme  example  is 

everything — ^his  revenge,   his  life,  seen  in  the  Arabs  of  the  desert ; 

nay,  his    love — ^rather  than  violate  and  this  we  are  considering,  though 

*  I  mnst  be  sparing  of  references,  and  here  will  give  no  more  than  will  justify 
the  text.  In  Lope's  Ay  verdades,  que  en  amor,  Bon  Garcia,  after  giving  oat  that 
he  is  gone  to  the  wars  in  Italy,  remains  in  secret  to  watch  his  mistress,  and  on 
wishing  to  reappear,  as  If  he  had  returned,  is  reminded  by  his  confidant  that  he  will 
be  asked  questions  on  the  subject : 

Ob  ban  de  preguntar 

lo  que  ay  de  los  enemigos; 
to  which  his  reply  is^ 

Luego  no  es  facil  eontar 

fM»tirat,  no  siendo  testigos? 
Don  Juan  of  Austria  was  regarded  as  the  model  of  a  perfect  Cavalier,  endowed 
with  every  virtue  that  belongs  to  the  character.    In  Montalvan's  play,  of  which  he 
IS  the  hero  {El  SeHor  D.  Juan  de  AiutriA%  he  thus  vindicates  an  act  of  dissimu- 
lation : 

Ay,  Morata,  algunos  casos 

en  que  ha  menester  un  hombre, 

huyendo  de  mayor  dano, 

&Toreoer  al  rebelde 

y  agaaajar  al  ingrato ; 

que  cuimdo  pucde  al  intento 

aanar  cualquiera  eontrario^ 

el  mentir  para  obligar 

es  alta  razon  de  estado. 
So  much  for  convenience  and  prudence ;  but  it  is  not  only  allowable  in  such 
cases,  in  others  it  is  an  act  of  the  highest  merit.  Of  this  there  is  a  remarkable 
example  in  Tirso's  Como  han  de  ser  los  amigos.  The  hero,  Don  Manrique,  a  pattern 
of  noble  and  self-denying  friendship,  in  order  to  secure  the  happiness  of  one  who 
has  distrusted  him  unworthily,  solemnly  advances  a  double*  falsehood  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  lady's  father ;  and  when  the  untruth  is  discovered,  all  unite  in  praising 
the  generous  motive,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  anything  questionable  in  the 
means.  In  the  code  of  honour,  the  while^  the  imputation,  in  terms,  of  a  lie,  is  never- 
theless in  Spain,  as  everywhere  else,  a  deadly  a&ont ;  but  this  is  just  one  of  the 
znany  inconsistencies  between  what  it  professee  and  what  it  permits,  which  are  the 
immediate  subject  of  notice.  I  shall  only  add  that  the  above  refers  to  what  is 
allowed  in  the  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  the  rules  of  which  are  far  more 
strict  than  those  which  concern  the  other  sex.  In  dealing  with  women,  indeed, 
every  kind  of  deceit  and  mendacity  is  openly  sanctioned,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Galderon  {Hombrejxihre  todo  ee  trazat),  might  be  viewed  as  afeather  in  the  gallant's 
cap: 

Porque  un  hombre  principal 

puede  mentir  con  las  damas; 

que  engaftarlas  con  industria 

es  masbuen  g^to  que  infumin^ 

y  loa  mayores  aenores 

lo  suden  tener  por  gaUt, 
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much  farther  advanced,  will  be 
found  akin  to  theira.  With  man- 
kind at  large,  amity  and  confidence 
are  in  a  great  measure  unknown : 
good  offices  and  good  faith  are  for 
kinsmen  and  friends  only,*  or  for 
those  to  whom  some  voluntary  act 
of  the  individual  has  given  a  privi- 
lege of  security  for  a  time.  With 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  relation 
is  of  a  suspicious,  if  not  openly 
hostile  tenor ;  wherein,  as  in  every 
state  of  war,  plain  dealing  would 
be  foUv,  and  stratagem  is  not  only 
allowaole,  but  praiseworthy. 

Hence  the  same  man  who  will  die 
rather  than  break  his  word  to  a 
friend  or  client,  may  despise  truth, 
while  standing  on  his  defence 
against  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  a 
weak  concession  to  the  enemy; 

Although  the  analogy  may  seem 
harsh,  it  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  we  must  explain  the  violation 
of  truth  in  the  commerce  of 
lovers.  This  being,  on  the  highest 
authority,  a  species  of  war,t  every 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  its  pri- 
vileges ;  devices  of  all  kinds  abound, 
and  on  neither  side  is  the  slightest 
regard  to  veraciiy  pretended.  In 
the  happiest  mutual  attachment, 
there  is  no  true  confidence ;  there 
is  a  hollow  echo  in  the  ground  at 
every  step ;  simulation  and  reserve 
are  engaged  on  both  sides  to  pre- 
vent misunderstanding  or  to  ap- 
pease jealousy;  in  short,  the  con- 
tention is  who  shall  best  deceive  the 
other.  In  this  game  of  double  deal- 
ing, the  female  hand  is  not  merely 
the  finest  but  the  boldest  also.  It 
is  amazing  with  what  readiness  and 
power  of  face  the  lady  carries  on 
the  play  of  make-believe  and  con- 
cealment ;  but  if  this  may  pass  as 
a  feminine  art,  there  is  no  such  ex- 
cuse for  male  mendacity,  which  is 
apt  to  be  treacherous  as  well  as 
false.  When  there  is  disunion  or 
dislike,  deceit,  of  course,  becomes 
more  intense;  but  merely  because 
the  occasions  are  then  more  frequent 
and  pressing.  It  must  be  said 
that  m  Castile  they  knew  nothing 
of  that  charming  faith  which  we 


deem  the  quintessence  of  true 
love :  on  the  contrary,  the  golden, 
rule  for  preserving  affection  is  to 
deceive  it.  Thus,  a  lover's  quarrel 
c^  never  be  stopped  in  the  begin- 
ning; for  on  the  slightest  fallmg- 
out  or  suspicion,  neiUier  party  wUl 
believe  the  excuses  or  protestations 
of  the  other.  The  Spanish  Cupid  is 
blind  in  a  double  sense  unlmowa 
to  Anacreon. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  kindred 
practices  of  eavesdropping,  opening 
letters,  &c.,  which  pla^  a  ^eat  part 
in  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  are 
deemed  fair  expedients,  not  by 
lovers  only ;  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  style  of  conduct  permitted  by 
the  law  of  honour  is  insidious  and 
clandestine  to  a  degree  quite  incom- 
patible with  modem  ideas.  That 
the  covert  and  stealthy  habits  en- 
gendered by  a  perverse  domestic 
system  must  have  tended  to  destroy 
openness  of  character  generally,  can 
hardly  be  doubted ;  but  in  such 
cases  the  precise  line  between  action 
and  reaction  is  not  easily  found. 

On  these  obliquities  of  the 
Spanish  code,  indeed,  some  farther 
light  is  thrown  by  a  variety  of  re- 
flections, scattered  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  drama,  the  effect  of 
which,  collected  into  one  focus,  is  not 
insijpificant.  It  amounts  to  the  con- 
viction of  an  eternal  schism  between 
rectitude  and  expediency;  or,  in 
more  general  terms,  between  the 
desires  and  duties  of  men ;  a  per- 
suasion alluded  to  in  a  '  former 
paragraph.  On  this  principle, 
momL  and  temporal  good  bemg 
irreconcilable,  their  antagonism  wifl 
everywhere  appear;  in  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  —  in  the  gifts  of 
nature  and  fortune — in  the  con- 
duct of  human  affairs.  Thus  civil 
prudence  cannot  consist  with  sin- 
cerity; mercy  and  justice  are  at 
variance  with  each  other;  policy 
and  deception,  thrift  and  selfish- 
ness, all  out  inseparable ;  and  the 
generous  are  the  destined  prey  of 
the  cunning.  Innocence  can  only  be 
conceived  m  natures  rude  and  ig- 
norant of  life ;  simplicity  is  opposed 


*  Traces  of  this  state  of  things  are  seen  in  our  own  island  to  this  day  among 
the  Celtic  peasants  of  Wale^ ;  and  that  peculiar  preference  for  their  own  people, 
and  something  like  distrust  of  all  else,  from  which  few  even  of  the  hest  of  our 
Scotch  neigh^urs  are  wholly  exempt,  may,  I  think,  be  derived  remotely  from 
the  same  source. 

t  Ovid,  Art,  Amor.  ii.  233;  AvMyrum,  i,  iz.  i. 
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to  intelligence.  Nor  is  the  converse 
wanting,  in  the  alliance,  if  not 
identit]^,  of  mental  power  with 
moral  indifference;  while  sagacity 
and  circumspection  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguished from  guile.*.  That  no 
man  can  rise  in  life  by  a  straight 
course ;  that  he  who  would  acquire 
and  retain power,mu8tregardtheend 
and  not  the  means ;  and  that  virtue 
flourishes  only  in  the  shade : — such 
are  the  maxims  to  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  time  had  arrived.f  From 
thence  it  was  easy  to  proceed  to  a 
corollary,  applied,  not  as  a  satirical 
comment,  but  seriously,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  course  of 
things — ^that  success  and  power  are 
honourable,  however  obtained.  This 
indeed  is  the  just  complement  of 
the  doctrine  stated  above. 

It  was  enforced  from  two  opposite 
quarters  at  once :  by  the  examnle  of 
iinscrupidous  men  of  the  world  on 
one  hand,  on  the  other  by  the 
preachers  of  ascetic  devotion.  The 
Church,  indeed,  is  gravely  answerable 
for  advancing  this  sinister  view  of 
morals,— both  directly,  as  aforesaid, 
in  order  to  extol  the  practices  of 
the  cloister — and  indirectly,  by  the 
facilities  it  gave  to  the  expiation  of 


a  bad  life  in  articulo  mortis.  By 
declaiming  against  the  wofld  and 
its  prizes,  as  merely  dangerous  and 
sinful,  it  left  no  safe  course  for  the 
virtuous  but  in  retirement  from  it. 
Now  as  the  propensities  and  neces- 
sities of  men  could  not  consent  to 
this,  which  nevertheless  they  had 
to  accept  as  infallibly  true — so  that 
what  lay  before  them  was  practi- 
cally a  choice  between  an  evil 
they  could  hardly  renounce,  and  a 
good  they  could  little  desire — it 
followed  that,  the  former  prevailing 
with  most,  these  found  themselves 
committed  to  a  way  of  life  declared 
to  be  incompatible  with  virtue ;  and 
therefore,  while  jjursuing  it,  were 
not  likely  to  sacrifice  anything  to 
an  object  beyond  theirpresent  reach. 
That  object  was,  however,  to  be 
secured  at  some  future  sefison,  when 
the  game  of  life  had  first  been 
played  out ;  a  prospect  encouraged 
by  the  known  indulgence  of  the 
Church  to  penitents,  especially  such 
as  had  anything  to  give,  at  the 
last  moment.  The  tone  of  practice 
was  lowered,  no  less  bj  the  undue 
austerity  of  its  denunciations,  than 
by  the  undue  lenity  of  its  compro- 
mises.   So  that  here  the  pious  are 


*  A  sense  in  which  «a5er,  'to  know,'  is  often  used  flows  from  this  notion; 
sale  VMM  quefvlano :  means  *■  lie  is  more  cunning,''  not  wiser.  Calderon's  trickster 
{Sombre  pobre  todo  es  trazas),  when  duped  by  the  lady  he  is  trying  to  deceive, 
excUimSy  'BecUriz  supo  mas  que  yo* — she  has  beaten  me  at  my  own  game  of 
knavery. 

t  it  takes  all  manner  of  shapes ;  among  which  is  the  view  of  the  destinies 
attached  to  certain  dispositions  of  mind  and  body,  conveyed  in  adages  and  proverbs, 
which  the  dramatists  constantly  borrow.  Con  partes  nunca  ay  ventwra, 
Ventura  te  d4  JDios,  hijo,  que  el  sober  poco  te  basta.  La  ventura  de  la  fea.  The 
converse,  to  the  effect  that  beauty  and  wit  are  ominous  of  misfortune,  seems  to  be 
a  fixed  idea.  Lope,  in  the  dedication  of  a  play  to  his  daughter  (Com,  parte  xiii.), 
implies  her  gifts  of  person  and  mind  when  he  wishes  her  'the  happiness  that  Nature 
seems  to  deny  her ;'  and  Bojas*  Dofla  Ana  (Amo  criado)  exclaims  *Naci  tan  infdiz 
como  sif'uera  hermosa,* 

Other  examples  of  the  ruling  idea  might  be  given  by  hundreds — ^like  this,  from 
Monroy's  Mocedades  del  Ihique  de  Ostma  : 

Son  siempre 
la  helleza  y  el  ingenio, 
como  el  provecho  y  la  honra, 
el  poeta  y  el  dinero, 
que  se  juntan  mal,  Sefior. 

Tirso  goes  further  {Como  han  deserlos  amigos) : 

La  honra  con  el  provecho 
Qrandes  enemigos  son. 
As  to  the  inherent  schism  between  honesty  and  intelligence,  see  Za  Fuena  de  la 
sangre  {de  Tres  Ingenios).    A  stranger  is  suspected  of  giving  a  false  account  of 
himself;  after  he  has  retired,  his  supposed  deceit  is  thus  commented  on : 
Ij%s,    Discreto 
parece.    Al.    For  eso  mismo  (the  deception,  namclj), 
que  el  sabio  siempre  obra  cuerao, 
T  son  cautelas  y  induatrias 
hijos  del  entendimiento,  • 
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teen  conspiring  widi  ihe  profane  to 
establish  a  view  of  hnman  life  and 
conduct,  which,  as  regards  the 
foremment  of  this  world,  at  least, 
IS  essentifdly  Manichean.  And  hav- 
ing seen  this,  we  ma^  better  under- 
stand and  excuse  the  ethics  of  the 
stage,  and  the  anomalies  in  its  code 
of  honour. 

In  insisting  on  yalour  as  a  first 
essential,  it  speaks  the  uniTcrsal 
sense  of  mankind ;  but  this  it  does 
with  an  accent  that  in  ever]^  other 
place  and  time  has  been  receiyed  as 
false.  Throughout  all  the  civilized 
world  beside,  men  of  brave  deeds 
are  ever  sparing  of  big  words ;  and 
vainglorious  boasting  has  been  ex- 
posed as  the  mask  of  a  coward  by 
every  painter  of  character,  from 
Epicharmus  down  to  Walter  Scott. 
In  Spain  only  the  type  is  reversed ; 
self-praise  and  bravado  belong  to  the 
hero  as  well  as  to  the  bully,  and 
your  Crastinus*  hectors  .  in  the  style 
of  Pyrgopolinices.  This  Castilian 
jEkahion  of  courage  is  at  first  sight 
inconceivable  to  the  foreigner.  Such, 
however,  was  in  truth  the  mode  of 
gallant  bearing  among  the  country- 
men of  Garcia  de  Paredes,  Pulgar, 


andCortes.t  This  is  as  wdl  attested 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  that  in  audacity 
of  enterprise  and  firmness  in  adv»- 
sity,  the  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  has  never 
been  surpassed.  That  a  virtue  so 
substantial  should  involve  itself  in 
such  clouds  of  nois3r  bluster,  might 
d  priori  be  deemed  impossible,  \nxb 
so  it  was;  and  the  instance  only 
I>roves  that  the  strongest  presump- 
tions may  deceive.  Ofthis  Thrason- 
ical mood  the  Castilian  is  so  far  from 
being  either  suspicious  or  ashamed, 
that  he  is  rather  proud  of  it,  as 
a  sign  of  the  predominance  of  his 
race;  in  his  vocabulary  arroganie 
is  an  epithet^  not  of  reproach,  but 
of  praise.^ 

This,  as  a  feature  liable  to  exa^ 
geration,  is  certainly  carried  to  the 
height  of  extravagance  <m  the  stage, 
especially  in  plays  of  the  second 
or  more  artificial  period.  But 
in  all,  the  specific  type  is  the 
same;  and  a  vein  of  pretentious 
rodom<Mitade  runs  throu^out  the 
whole  drama,  as  iiie  ni£ural  elo- 
quence of  valour.  Bombast,  which 
anywhere  else  would  be  deemed 
farcical,  is  here  current  as  the  very 


*  I  need  not  remind  classical  readers  of  the  simple  harangue  of  this  soldier, 
whom  the  general  acclaim  of  Caesar's  army  declared  the  best  of  all  on  the  day  at 
Pharsalus.     Cses.  De  BeUo  CivUi,  ui.  xci. 

« f  The  Captains  Matamore  of  the  French,  Spavento,  McOamoros,  and  Sangre  y 
Puego  of  the  ItaHan,  and  BohadU  on  the  English  stage,  are  only  caricatures  of  the 
bearing  for  which  the  Spaniard  of  the  time  was  notorious  throughout  Europe. 

:|:  So  the  Princess  Laura,  in  Cordero's  Amar  porfwrza  de  eatreUa,  enumerating 
the  gifts  she  admires  in  a  cavalier,  who  has  just-  been  showing  his  spirit  in  this 
way,  exclaims : 

Yo,  que  con  el  alma 
miro,  en  su  razon, 
8u  arrogancia  y  talle, 
tan  gentil  ardor,  &c 

and  afterwards  the  Buke^  whom  he  has  disarmed : 

Con  la  espada  me  has  venddo, 

y  aora  vences  de  nuevo, 

con  altiya  ostentacum, 

cortes,  generoso  j  cuerdo. 
In  the  anonymous  play.  El  sitio  de  BetaUa,  these  are  the  words  of  a  prince  en- 
treating his  father  to  show  a  becoming  apiiit  on- the  approach  of  an  enemy : 

Muestra  severo  el  semblante^ 

y  armado  el  pecho  T^ente^ 

de  cuantas  eres  prudeate 

8^  alguna  vez  arrogante. 
Lope  indeed,  in  his  CdbaUero  del  MUagro  {Cfonu  parte  xv.))  uses  the  word  in  a 
less  favourable  sense,  applying  it  to  an  adventurer,  whose  showy  devices  are  ex- 
ploded at  the  end  of  the  play.    But  this  is  an  exceptional  case. 

The  personal  arrogance  of  the  Castilian  might  well  be  inflamed  by  national 
pride,  which  naturally  refused  to  see  that  Spain  was  no  longer  what  she  had  lately 
been — ^the  first  Power  in  Europe.  Nay,  when  we  see  how  terrible  she  looked  in 
the  eyes  of  other  nations  (our  own,  for  instance)  down  to  the  last  Philip's  age,  we 
shall  not  wonder  that  the  Spaniard  still  expatiated  in  the  shadow  of  her  majesty 
long  after  its  substance  had  vanished. 
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eamedt  of  courage;  its  hyperboles 
are  flashes  of  a  bright  spirit,  which, 
conscious  of  its  force  and  burning 
for  action,  anticipates  it  by  dis- 
charges of  flery  exclamation.  This 
is  strange  enough,  and  the  e£Pect, 
even  when  you  are  used  to  it,  is  not 
pleasant ;  but  as  part  of  the  local 
dialect,  it  must  be  learned  and 
translated  like  any  other.  Nor  is 
it  proper  to  martial  persons  only. 
The  innate  love  of  self-assertion 
takes  the  same  overweening  tone,  on 
the  least  provocation,  in  all  the 
well-born  of  both  sexes.  The  high- 
bred gentlewoman,  if  the  suspicion 
of  a  slight  or  the  shadow  of  a  rival 
stir  her  blood,  will  spread  all  her 
feathers  on  a  sudden,  bridling  and 
boasting  of  what  is  due  to  Her 
birth  and  honour,  with  a  heat  for 
which  the  stateliest  of  languages 
seems  all  too  cold.  Her  disdain  is 
above  prudish  forms,  and  flies  out 
in  winged  words  of  astonishing  em- 
phasis. Vive  DiosI  and  Viven  los 
cielosl  are  ejaculations  familiar,  in 
such  moments  of  excitement,  to  the 
lips  of  indignant  beauty.*  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  when  the 
first  surprise  is  over,  one  is  apt  to 
be  taken  with  these  lively  utte- 
rances, whidi  certainhr  are  not 
wanting  in  spirit  and  briUiancy .  At 
all  events,  they  seem  better  suited 
to  feminine  passion  than  to  manly 
pride.  "But  whether  the  displays 
may  please  or  offend,  there  is  no 
escaping  them  in  the  drama. 

iNor  let  us  tax  this  arrogance 
without  showing  its  compensation 
in  the  courtesy  which  those  who 
claim  so  much  for  themselves  ob- 
serve in  dealing  with  others.  The 
quality  itself  belongs  to  good  society 
on  every  sta^,  but  nowhere  is  its 


tone  so  chivalrous,  polite,  and 
self-denying — ^its  manner,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  so  thorougk'hred^aB 
in  Spain.  Here  perfect  courtesy  is 
a  test  of  pure  blood  only  less  abso- 
lute than  courage;  and  its  spirit, 
so  raised,  flows  through  every 
branch  of  social  manners,  giving 
them  a  smoothness  infinitely  urbane, 
decorous,  and  graceful.  Its  display, 
indeed,  is  somewhat  pompous  and 
elaborate ;  but  nothing  can  exceed 
the  suavity  with  which  it  invests 
the  common  forms  of  life,  and  the 
winning  elegance  it  imparts  to  the 
commerce  of  the  sexes.  Here,  too, 
as  in  every  point  of  Castiliaa  style, 
the  mode  of  expression,  always 
florid,  is  apt  to  become  fantastic,  and 
its  magniloquence  maybe  charged 
with  'professing  too  much.'  But 
we  cannot  strictly  interpret  terms 
of  compliment  in  any  nation,  least 
of  all  in  one  where  everything  has 
a  touch  of  Oriental  exuberance. 
On  the  stage  this  courtly  element 
is  altogether  charming.  It  lends  a 
certain  importance  to  the  veriest 
commonplaces  of  the  scene ;  to  the 
converse  and  bearing  of  its  promi- 
nent figures  it  gives  a  flowing 
style  of  dignity,  at  once  ingenious 
and  noble ;  wnile  in  moments  of 
passion,  nothing  can  be  more  dra- 
matic than  the  contrast  it  afibrds 
between  the  calm  on  the  surface  and 
the  tumidt  below.  In  short,  it 
must  be  described  as  an  unrivalled 
attraction  of  Spanish  comedy ;  add- 
ing to  its  other  graces  an  air  of  good 
company  and  high  breeding,  a  per- 
fection of  the  minor  morals,  m  short, 
which  you  will  not  find  in  any  other 
theatre. 

As  to  the  greater  morals,  there  is 
little  to  add  to  what  has  already 


*  Here  is  an  example  (from  Guevara's  Reynar  detpues  de  moriry  a  play  rich  in 
many  kinds  of  beauty)  in  the  person  of  an  Infanta  of  Navarre,  when  vez^  to  find 
herself  idighted  for  the  charms  of  Ines  de  Castro : 

Que  compitiendo  laa  dos. 

Bunque  es  grande  su  bellesa, 

para  igualar  mi  noblesa 

eapoco  eltolf  vive  Dioal 

One  sees  the  toss  of  the  head,  and  how  the  lip  curls  and  the  eye  flashes,  as  this 
spirited  peroration  is  thrown  off.  I  call  attention  to  the  passage  as  a  specimen 
of  the  metrical  language  of  the  drama,  not  less  vivid  and  terse  in  expression 
than  easy  and  elegant  in  manner.  Another  only  I  will  add,  from  Lope's  Locos  de 
Valencia,  where  an  angry  beauty  exclaims : 


Un  qjo  quieren  quebrarmej 
mas  70  les  quebnird  dos, 
que  tengo  brios,  por  Dios, 
para  matar  y  matarme. 
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been  incidentally  mentioned.  That 
the  general  scsle  of  principle  was 
neither  hi^h  nor  finely  diviaed,  and 
that  practice  was  lax  and  selfish  in 
many  particulars,  has  perhaps  been 
made  sufficiently  clear.  The  only 
other  point  tiiat  need  be  noticed  in  a 
summary  so  rapid  as  this,  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  personal  obligations — 
as  of  loyalty  or  friendship — are  made 
to  override  all  moral  considerations 
whatever.  When  service  is  required 
hj  a  superior,  or  assistance  by  a 
friend,  it  is  no  time  to  canvass  ques- 
tions of  right  or  wrong.  That  is  the 
concern  of  him  to  whom  you  owe 
allegiance  or  amity ;  your  duty  is 
simply  to  lend  the  aid  he  asks  for, 
though  in  a  design  known  to  be 
criminal,  unjust,  or  violent  *  When 
the  purpose  is  evil,  you  ought,  in- 
deed, to  dissuade  him  from  pursuing 
it ;  but  if,  in  spite  of  reason,  he  will 
go  on,  you  must  follow,  and  second 
him  as  zealously  as  though  you 
approved  of  it.  This  preference 
of  what  moralists  call  the  im- 
perfect to  positive  obligations, 
bespeaks  a  state  of  civuization 
essentially  unripe — which  is  further 
seen  in  the  direction  of  sympathy, 
wherever  civU  law  is  broken,  to- 
wards the  delinquent.  Corrupt  and 
unfair  administration  no  douot  in- 
creased this  bias ;  but  the  primary 
impulse  was  a  covert  hostility  to  re- 
sti^nt,  which  betrays  a  condition 
of  moral  growth  immature  or  un- 
towardly  stunted. 

I  must  not  conclude  without 
saying  something  of  the  form  in 
which  religion  appears  on  the 
boards.  The  devotion  professed  to 
'  the  Faith,'  as  a  privilege  and  sign 
of  pure  race,  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  profession  is  great, 
the  belief  infinite,  the  moral  effect 
little  or  nothing.  It  is  a  point 
of  honour  to  display  a  catholic 
zeal,  and  to  fulfil  the  outward  ob- 
servances of  religion;  in  virtue 
of  which  men,  who  otherwise  live 
in  defiance  of  all  its  injunctions, 
boast  themselves  and  are  deemed  to 


be  '  good  Christians.'  The  profane 
ostentation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of 
piety  as  a  mark  of  worldly  distinc- 
tion, rather  than  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
is  one  feature  of  the  subject  emi- 
nently Spanish.  In  no  other  country 
has  it  ever  been  the  pride  of  the 
dissolute  and  unprincipled,  no  less 
than  of  just  and  virtuous  men,  to 
declare  themselves  the  zealots  of  a 
religion  that  admitted  the  homage 
of  both. 

The  creed  is,  of  course,  the  same 
in  all  provinces  of  the  Bomish 
Church.  The  singularity  here  is, 
not  the  advance  of  any  dogma  abso- 
lutely new,  but  the  •  manner  in 
which,  by  overstraining  certain 
points  of  old  doctrine,  these  are 
forced  into  a  monstrous  promi- 
nence. Of  such,  the  most  notable 
in  secular  drama  are — an  extreme 
view  of  ascetic  merit,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  already ;  and  an  asser- 
tion of  the  saving  virtue  of  a  dew)' 
cion,  or  ceremonial  fealty  to  certain 
holy  things — such  as  a  crucifix,  the 
rosary,  a  particular  image  of  the 
Virgin  or  a  saint.  This,  wherein 
nothing  but  profession  is  required, 
if  duly  proteased,  will  suffice  to 
obliterate  every  stain  of  the  vilest 
life,  and  bring  the  sinner,  at  its 
close,  to  an  instant  of  penitence, 
followed  by  an  eternity  of  glory. 
The  longer  and  more  fiagitious  the 
career,  the  more  potent,  it  would 
seem,  is  the  sovereign  charm,  if  you 
will  but  take  care  tne  while  never  to 
lose  sight  of  it.  This  doctrine,  pro- 
fitable to  the  priest  and  convenient 
to  the  people,  is  urged  on  the  stage 
to  an  extreme  which  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe.  It  is  a  favourite 
theme  with  the  best  poets, f  who  out- 
do themselves  in  painting  to  the  life 
the  worst  excesses  of  profiigacy  and 
guilt,  in  order  so  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  talisman  which  in  the 
end  will  turn  all  this  filth  into  trea- 
sure. Such  is  the  positive  side  of 
the  picture ;  its  negative  is  also  pre- 
sented,]: with  still  greater  force,  if 
possible.      To    doubt    the    saving 


*  Al  que  acompafia  un  amigo, 

determinado  y  resuelto, 
no  toca  saher,  si  son 
justoa  <5  injustos  sus  medios. 

EojAS,  No  ay  amigo  para  amigo, 
t  Lope*8  Fiama  tatisfecha  and  Calderon's  Devocion  de  la  Cruz  are  iDstances  of 
a  high  order. 

:;:  As  in  the  remarkable  play  by  Tirso,  El  condcnado  por  descot^fiado. 
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power  of  Churcli  pardons,  after 
what  precedent  sins  soever,  is  the 
only  sin  that  is  absolutely  unpar- 
donable. The  poor  hypochondriac, 
in  whom  years  of  devout  exercises 
have  not  quieted  his  dread  of  an 
awful  future,  is  despatched,  because 
lie  still  desponds,  to  eternal  perdi- 
tion; while,  as  the  reverse  of  his 
punishment,  there  is  the  reward  of 
a  criminal  of  the  blackest  dye,  who 
tluroughout  a  long  course  of  wicked- 
ness has  always  counted  on  some 
saint  to  help  him  off  at  last.  This 
is  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness ; 
at  the  critical  moment  he  repents, 
is  saved,  and  dismissed  to  happi- 
ness. 

The  same  principle  is  embodied 
in  a  shape  hardly  less  enormous— 
Lalf-^larmg  license,  half  sombre 
asceticism — in  many  of  the  pious 
comedies  termed  de  santos,  which 
relate  the  transformation  into  con- 
fessors and  martyrs  of  subjects 
of  either  sex,  wallowing  in  the 
very  slough  of  crime ;  the  change 
irom  foul  to  fair  beine  usually  aided, 
when  not  wholly  produced,  by  some 
of  the  sacred  specifics  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  result,  in  very 
earnest,  an  example  of  the  jesting 
rule— 'the  greater  the  sinner  the 
greater  the  saint.**  The  poet  ran- 
sacks the  hslgiology  for  startling 
contrasts  of  this  kind,  and  the 
warmth  with  which  he  colours  the 
vicious  side  of  the  story  is  deemed 
the  more  edifying,  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  bare  outline  in  the  Flos 
Sanctorum,  or  the  Golden  Legend, 
the  more  it  seems  to  enhance  the 
virtue  of  the  remedy  by  aggravating 
the  disease. 

Among  these  extraordinary  com- 
positions, some  of  which  are  mon- 
strous enough,  not  a  few  will  be 
found  that,  granting  their  principle, 
must  be  allowed  to  rank  with  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  drama.  But 
on  this  indispensable  condition,  who 
can  now  attempt  to  do  them  jus- 


tice P  With  every  desire  to  take  the 
poet's  side,  there  is  something  in 
this  preposterous  theory  of  vice  and 
atonement  so  repulsive  to  the  moral 
sense,  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to 
arrive  at  the  position  from  which 
only  works  of  the  kind  can  be  fairly 
surveyed. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  repeat,  that 
the  sketch  in  this  chapter  is  de- 
signedly partial,  noting  those  fea- 
tures only  in  which  some  strange- 
ness of  character  appears;  and 
that,  being  strange,  such  lineaments, 
drawn  in  bare  outline,  on  a  scale 
somewhat  enlarged,  will  naturally 
seem  harsh,  if  not  forbidding.  It 
may  be  believed  that  what  here  is 
shown  in  naked  abstract,  has  a 
very  different  air  when  presented  in 
all  the  liveliness  of  action  and 
clothed  with  every  grace  of  poetry. 
Not  should  it  be  forgotten  how 
much  a  tracing  on  this  plan  omits 
of  elements  common  to  every  stage, 
the  chief  resource  of  dramatists,  and 
which  none  have  managed  with  more 
vivacity,  force,  and  pathos  than  the 
Spanish.  These  may  safely  be  left 
to  produce  their  natural  effect  on  the 
spectator's  eye ;  what  is  here  needed 
being  to  accustom  it  to  impressions 
for  which  it  is  unprepared  by  habit, 
and  which,  without  previous  allow- 
ance for  their  distance  from  any 
modern  point  of  view,  will  be  im- 
perfect or  erroneous. 

As  here  described,  and,  I  hope, 
not  overstated,  the  particulars  of 
this  abstract  will  not  indeed  be  found 
complete  in  any  single  character  or 
play.  They  have  been  taken  here  and 
there,  from  a  wide  surface,  as  they 
occur  in  various  combinations.  No 
doubt  they  often  appear  in  bold 
relief;  but  they  are  also  to  be  sought 
in  less  obvious  traits,  and  completed 
by  various  indications,  negative  as 
well  as  positive.  In  any  case,  single 
instances  cannot  be  expected  to  cor- 
respond at  all  points  with  the  result 


*  As  extreme  specimens  of  the  class,  I  name  Montalvan's  Gitana  de  Menfiz  and 
Moreto's  San  Fromco  de  Sena,  In  the  latter  the  hero,  whose  devocion  has  been  to 
the  Virgin  of  Carmel,  insists,  at  the  moment  of  conversion,  on  the  enormity  of  his 
sins  as  the  best  plea  for  her  interference : 

Tirano  soy,  y  homicida; 

faUo,  blasphemo  y  lascivo ; 

tener  tcmtat  oulpas  es 

empeno  eon  que  os  obligo. 
She  is  htmnd  to  show  her  power  by  rescuing  him,  because  he  is  unworthy  of  for- 
giveness. 
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of  a  eompireflsioii  of  many  into  a 
general  tjoe,  in  order  to  show,  if 
possible,  me  sum  of  a  series  of 
meanings  diffiised  tiironghoat  the 
whole  £>d  J  of  the  drama.  In  these 
lie  ihe  elements  of  its  special  eha- 
raotar;  and  when  not  expressly 
embodied  in  word  and  act,  they  are 
not  the  less  perpetnally  implied, — 
forming  a  basis  familiar  to  the 
audience  of  its  day,  on  which  its 
propriety  and  agnifKamce  rested — a 
basis,  as  we  haye  now  seen,  rerf 
remote  from  onrs. 

Hence  tiie  necessii^,  for  those 
who  would  know  this  drama  as 
written  and  acted,  of  a  course  of 
discipline  leading  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  portion  from  whence  it 
was  origini^ly  viewed;  luBnce  ^be 
error  of  Tiewing  it  at  a  distance, 
through  a  medium  of  opinions  and 
feelings  wholly  unknown  to  the 
poet  and  to  hii  audioice. 

Hence,  also,  the  impossibility  of 
reopening  a  theatre  like  Una  for 
popuUff  entortainment — a  design 
wmch  has  nevertheless  been  reoom- 
mended  by  some  of  its  admirers. 


among  whom  it  is  smroising  to  find 
one  so  generaliy  jucucious  as  Yon 
Schadc.  It  seems  that  it  is  possible 
to  become  so  thoroughly  at  home  in 
this  iar-off  world,  as  to  forget  thst 
the  way  by  which  it  has  been  sought 
is  one  which  the  public  at  large  can 
never  be  eipectedi^to  take  the  tcouUe 
of  finding.  Yet  this  being  so,  it 
would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  there 
can  be  any  sufficient  understanding 
or  relish — while  there  lies,  so  to 
speak,  a  whole  continent  of  thought, 
persuasion,  and  habit,  between  the 
original  sense  of  tiie  performance 
ana  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be 
taken  by  any  miscellaneous  modem 
audience.  The  attempt  to  advance 
this  kind  of  exhibition,  therefore, 
eould  only  expose  the  masterpieces 
of  genius  to  contempt,  by  placing 
them  in  a  light  where  they  must 
inevitably  appear  in  £Edse  drawing, 
tame  and  flaccid  in  some  parts,  in 
others  distorted,  in  all  unpleasing 
and  unnatural.  Those  who  best 
appreciate  their  excellence  will  be 
the  last  to  encourage  any  such  ex- 
periments 
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HABD  held  in  the  sinewy  grasp  of 
honest  Dymocke,  whose  features 
expanded  into  grim  smiles  with  the 
excitement  of  a  rousing  gallop,  the 
sorrel's  regular  stride  swept  round 
the  park  at  Boughton,  despite  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon  sun  and  the 
hardness  of  the  ground.    Such  a 

Sroceeding  was  indeed  a  fli^;rant 
eparture  from  the  rules  of  stable 
discipline,  which  would  have  en* 
joined  the  serving-man  to  bring  his 
charge  quietly  home,  and  bed  him 
up  incontinently  for  the  night.  To 
judge,  however,  by  Hugh's  counte- 
nance, he  had  good  reasons  for  this 
unusual  measure,  and  after  half-an- 
hour's  walk  through  the  cool  shade 
of  the  avenues,  he  jumped  from  the 
saddle  in  the  stable-yard,  and  con« 
templated  the  still  reeking  sides  of 


his  favourite  with  an  expression  of 
grave  and  critical  approval. 

'  Aye,'  said  he,  as  the  sorrel, 
after  snorting  once  or  twice,  liaised 
his  excited  head,  a«  if  ready  and 
willing  for  another  sallop,  'you 
eould  make  some  of  them  look 
pretty  fodish  even  now.  Begular 
work  and  good  food  has  not  done 
you  any  harm  since  you  left  off 
your  soldierin';  and  after  this  bit 
of  a  breather  to-night,  if  you 
should  be  wanted  to-morrow,  why 
—whew  !* 

The  prolonged  whistle  which  con- 
cluded this  soliloquy  denoted  an 
idea  of  such  rapidity  as  words  were 
totally  inadequate  to  convey;  and 
Dymocke  proceeded  to  wash  his 
duirffe's  feet^  and  rub  down  his 
bright  glossy  sides  in  the  cool  air  of 
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the  spacious  stable-yard,  with  a 
demeanour  of  mysterious  impor- 
tance which  argued  the  most 
alarming  results. 

Now  by  a  curious  coincidence  it 
go  happened  that  Faith,  despising 
the  allurements  of  the  buttery,  in 
which  the  other  servants  were  par- 
taking of  one  of  their  many  repasts, 
tripped  softly  through  the  yard  on 
her  way  to  the  laundry,  one  of 
those  domestic  offices  the  vicinity  of 
which  to  the  stables  offers  the  men 
aud  maids  of  an  establishment  many 
opportunities  of  innocent  gaiety 
and  improving  conversation.  It  was 
not  surprising  t^iat  Faith  should 
loiter  for  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  an  individual  witn 
whom  she  avowedly  'kept  company,' 
or  that  hereditary  curiosity  should 
prompt  her  to  demand  the  cause  of 
the  horse's  heated  appearance,  and 
the  unusual  care  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  rider. 

'You  do  frig[hten  one  so.  Ser- 
geant,' said  Faith,  addressing  her 
flwain  by  his  title  of  brevet  rank, 
with  a  coy  look  and  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles — such  &  look  and 
smile  as  argued'  ulterior  intentions. 
'  It  gave  me  quite  a  turn  to  see  you 
as  I  did  from  Mistress  Grace's  win- 
dow coming  round  the  Cedars  at 
such  a  break-neck  rate.  Is  any- 
thing the  matter,  Hugh  P'  shd 
added,  anxiously.  '  You're  not  going 
to  leave  us  agam  for  sure  P' 

Dymocke  was  splashing  and  hiss- 
ing for  hard  life..  He  paused,  winked 
ominously  in  his  questioner's  face, 
and  shifting  the  bucket  of  water  to 
tiie  off  side,  set  to  work  agidn  more 
vigorously  than  before. 

She  had  not  'kept  company' 
with  him  all  these  months  without 
knowing  exactly  how  to  manage 
him.  Stub  puUed  a  bunok  of  ereen 
leaves  for  the  sorrel,  caressed  him 
admiringly,  and  looking  r  askance 
at  Dymocke's  stooping  figure,  ad- 
dressed her  oonversation  to  the 
horse. 

'Poor fellow!'  she  said,  smooth- 
inf  his  glossy  neck, '  how  you  must 
miss  your  master*  He  wouldn't  have 
rode  you  so  unmerdfuUv  such  a 
baking  day  as  this.  I  wonder  where 
he  is  now,  poor  young  man.  Far 
«nough  away,  I'll  be  TOund,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  put  upon  as  you've 
been  ^s  blessed  afternoon.' 


The  taunt  rankled.  Hugh  looked 
up  from  his  operations. 

'There's  reason  for  it,  Mistress 
Faith ;  take  my  word,  there's  rea- 
son for  it,  though  you  can't  expect 
to  be  told  the  whys  and  the  where- 
fores every  time  as  one  of  our 
horses  gets  a  gallop.' 

There  was  a  mystery,  then.  To  a 
woman  such  an  admission  was  in 
itself  a  challenge.  Faith  vowed  to 
know  all  about  it  ere  she  slept  that 
night. 

A  sprig  of  green  remained  in  her 
hand.  She  pulled  it  asunder  pen- 
sively, leaf  by  leaf,  and  heaved  one 
or  two  deep  sighs.  She  knew  her 
man  thoroughly;  despite  his  vine- 
gar face  his  heart  was  as  soft  as 
butter  to  the  sex. 

'Ah,  Hugh,'  she  said,  'it's  an 
anxious  time  for  us  poor  women, 
that  sits  and  cries  our  eyes  out, 
when  you  men  you've  nothing  to 
brood  over.  I  was  in  hopes  the 
troubles  was  all  done  now.  What- 
ever should  I  do  to  lose  you  again, 
dearP  Tell  me,  Hugh,  leastways, 
it's  nothing  up  about  yourself,  ia 
itP' 

Faith's  eyes  were  very  soft  and 
pretty,  and  she  used  them  at  tibia 
juncture  with  considerable  skill. 

Dymocke  looked  up,  undoubtedly 
mollified. 

'  Well,  it's  nothing  about  myself 
— ^there !'  he  grunted  out,  in  a  rough 
voice. 

A  step  was  gained ;  he  had  made 
an  admission.  She  would  wheedle 
it  all  out  of  him  now  before  the 
sap^r-beU  rang. 

'  Nor  yet  the  Captain,'  exclaimed 
Faith,  clasping  her  hands  in  an 
agony  of  anected  alarm.  'Say  it's 
not  the  Captain,  Hugh,  for  any 
sake.  Oh,  my  poor  young  mistress ! 
Say  it's  not  the  Captain,  or  Major, 
or  whatever  he  be;  only  say  the 
word,  Hugh,  that  he's  safe.' 

'  Well,  he's  safe  enough  as  yet, 
for  the  matter  of  that,'  answered 
Hugh,  saying  the  word,  however, 
with  considerable  unwillingness.  In 
such  a  '  pumping '  process  as  tho 
present  the  struggles  of  the  victim 
are  the  more  pamful  from  his  total 
inability  to  escape. 

'As  yet,  HughP'  repeated  the 
operator;  *  as  yet?  Then  you  know 
something  about  himP  you  know 
where  he  isP  you've  heard  of  himP 
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he's  alive  and  wellP  He's  come 
back  from  abroad  P  he's  in  England  P 
perhaps  he's  in  Northamptonshire 
even  now  P' 

Dymocke's  whole  attention 
seemed;  bent  on  his  currycomb 
and  accompanying  sibilations. 

Faith  set  her  lips  tight 

'Sergeant  Dymocke,'  she  said, 
with  an  air  of  solemn  warning, 
'  yon  and  me  has  kept  company  now 
for  many  a  long  day,  and  none  can 
say  as  I've  so  mnch  as  looked  over 
my  shoulder  at  ever  a  young  man 
but  yourself.  There's  Master  Snood, 
the  mercer  in  Northampton,  and 
long  Will  Bucksfoot,  the  wild  fores- 
ter at  Eockingham,  as  has  been 
down  scores  and  scores  of  times  on 
their  bended  knees  to  me  to  say  the 
word,  and  I  never  said  the  word, 
and  I  never  wouldn't.  I  wont  say 
what  I've  thought,  and  I  wont  say 
what  I've  hoped ;  but  if  things  is  to 
diid  as  they've  begun  between  you 
and  me,  I  wouldn't  answer  for  the 
consequences !' 

With  this  mysterious  and  com- 
prehensive threat.  Faith  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears,  and  burying  her 
face  in  her  apron,  wept  aloud,  refus- 
ing to  be  comforted. 

Another  point  gained.  She  had 
deztrously  shifted  her  ground,  and 
put  him  in  the  position  of  the 
suppliant. 

fie  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
horse  and  console  her  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities,  with  awkward  caresses 
and  blunt  assurances  of  affection: 
By  degrees  the  sobs  became  less 
frequent ;  certain  vague  nints,  tend- 
ing to  hvmeneal  results,  produced, 
as  usual,  a  sedative  effect.  Peace 
was  established,  and  Faith  returned 
to  the  attack  much  invigorated  by 
the  tears  that  had  so  relieved  her 
feelings.     • 

*  Of  course  you'd  trust  a  wife  with 
everything  you  knew,*  observed 
Faitn,  in  answer  to  an  observation 
of  Dvmocke's,  which  we  are  bound 
to  admit  was  not  marked  hj  his 
usual  caution.  '  And  the  Major  is 
come  backP'  she  added,  in  her  most 
coaxing  accents  and  with  her  sun- 
niest smile. 

'Yes,  he's  back,'  said  Hugh, 
laconically. 

'And  you've  seen  himP'  added 
Faith,  who  felt  she  was  winning 
easy. 


Hugh  nodded. 

'This  afternoon P* 

Another  nod,  implying  a  cau- 
tious affirmative. 

'  Where  P' 

'Close  by,  at  Brampton.  The 
horse  knowed  him  at  once,  for  all 
his  disguise.  It  was  beautiful  to 
see  the  dumb  creature's  affection,* 
urged  Hugh,  emphatically. 

'Disguised,  was  heP'  echoed 
Faith,  delighted  with  the  result  of 
her  perseverance.  '  Where  had  he 
come  fromP  where  was  he  going 
to  P  what  was  he  doing  P  You  may 
as  well  tell  me  all  about  ft  now, 
Hugh.  Gome,  out  with  it ;  there's 
a  dear.' 

Out  it  all  came,  indeed,  as  a 
secret  generally  does,  much  to  the 
relief  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  curious.  Like  a 
goat-skin  of  Spanish  wine  in  which 
the  point  of  a  mountaineer's  knife 
has  oeen'dextrously  inserted,  there 
is  a  little  frothing  and  bubbling  at 
first,  then  a  few  precious  drops  ooze 
through  the  orince,  and  anon  a  fine 
generous  stream  comes  flowing  out 
continuously  till  the  skin  is  emptied. 

So  Faith  learned  that  the  shabby 
fisherman  atBramptonford  was  none 
other  than  Major  Bosville ;  that|  he 
was  waiting  mere  with  a  political 
.  object,  whidi  it  would  be  more  than 
his  life's  worth  to  disclose ;  that  he 
had  been  fishing  there  for  two 
whole  days,  and  nad  not  achieved 
the  object  for  which  he  had  come ; 
that  the  ladies  and  Sir  Giles  had 
been  within  ten  yards  of  him,  and 
never  recognised  him ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  sorrel's  attachment  to  ms 
master  was  not  to  be  obliterated  by 
time,  nor  to  be  deceived  by  appear- 
ances. 

'  It  focu  a  sight  to  do  your  eyes 
good,  my  dear,'  said  Hugh,  strokmg 
tiie  horse's  nose,  '  to  see  him  break 
away  from  me  and  gallop  all  round 
the  miller's  close,  as  if  he  d  never  be 
caught  nor  tamed  again,  and  then 
trotting  up  to  Major  Humphrey  as 
if  he'd  been  a  dog,  and  neighing  for 
joy,  and  rubbins  his  head  against 
his  master,  and  the  Major  looking 
a'most  as  pleased  as  the  horse. 
They've  more  sense  and  more  affec- 
tion too  than  many  human  beings,* 
added  Hugh,  impressively;  'and 
now  you  needn't  to  be  told,  my 
dear,  why  I  gave  him  this  bit  of  a 
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turn  to  keep  his  pipes  clear  in  case 
of  accidents.  He  mi^ht  be  wanted 
to-morrow,  or  he  might  not;  but  if 
so  be  that  he  were,  it  shall  never  be 
said  that  he  came  out  of  this  stable 
and  wasn't  fit  to  save  a  man's  life. 
They're  like  the  female  sex,  my 
dear,  in  many  particulars,  but  in 
none  so  much  as  this.  It's  ruling 
them  well  and  working  of  them  easy 
that  makes  them  good;  but  its 
ruling  them  strict  and  working  of 
them  hard  that  makes  them  better* 

With  this  philosophical  axiom, 
the  result,  doubtless,  of  much  atten- 
tive observation,  Dymocke  clothed 
up  the  sorrel,  and  led  him  into  the 
stable,  whilst  Faith,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  deeper  anxiety  than  often 
troubled  her  pretty  face,  tripped 
away  to  her  mistress's  room,  ana  to 
the  best  of  our  belief  never  visited 
the  laundry  after  all. 

Grace  liad  to  be  dressed  for  sup- 
per. In  those  simple  days  people 
supped  by  daylight  in  the  summer, 
and  revised  their  toilets  carefully 
for  the  meal,  much  as  they  dress  for 
dinner  now ;  and  in  those  days,  as 
in  the  present,  a  lady's  '  back  hair' 
was  a  source  of  much  manual  labour 
to  her  maid,  and  much  mental 
anxiety  to  herself. 

Though  Faith  worked  away  at 
the  ebon  masses  with  an  unmerciful 
number  of  jerks  and  twitches  and 
an  unusually  hard  brush,  she  did 
not  succeed  in  exciting  the  attention 
of  the  sufferer,  who  sat  patient  and 
motionless  in  her  hands — ^not  even 
looking  at  herself  in  the  glass. 

Faith  heaved  one  or  two  surpris- 
ingly deep  si^hs,  and  even  ventured 
upon  a  catchmg  of  the  breath,  such 
as  with  ladies  of  her  profession  is 
the  usual  precursor  to  a  flood  of 
tears,  but  without  the  slightest 
effect.  Grace  nevelr  lifted  her  eyes 
from  the  point  of  her  foot,  which 
peeped  out  beneath  her  robe. 

At  length  the  waiting-maid 
pressed  her  hand  against  her  side, 
with  an  audible  expression  of  pain. 

'  What's  the  matter.  Faith  P*  said 
li^r  mistress,  turning  round,  with  a 
wondering  abstracted  gaze,  which 
brightened  into  one  of  curiosity  as 
she  marked  the  excited  expression 
of  her  attendant's  countenance. 

•Nothing,  ma'am,'  replied  Faith, 
with  another  catching  ot  the  breath, 
real  enough  this  time;  'leastways 


nothing's  the  matter  at  present, 
though  what's  to  come  of  it  good- 
ness only  knows.  Oh,  Mistress 
Grace !  Mistress  Grace  I*  she  added, 
letting  all  the  '  back  hair'  down  en 
masse,  and  clasping  her  two  hands 
upon  her  bosom,  *  who  d'ye  think's 
comeback  again?  who  d'ye  think's 
within  a  mUe  of  this  house  at  this 
blessed  minute  P  who  dVe  think's 
been  disguised  and  fishing  by 
Brampton  mill  this  very  dayr  and 
the  sorrel  knew  him  though  nobody 
else  didn't,  and  all  the  troubles  that 
was  clean  gone  and  over  is  to 
begin  again ;  and  who  d'ye  think  it 
is.  Mistress  Grace,  that  might  be 
walking  up  the  stairs  and  into  this 
very  room  even  nowP* 

Startling  as  was  the  possibility, 
Grace  seemed  to  contemplate  it  with 
wondrous  calmness.  Though  she 
was  blushing  deeply,  she  exhibited 
no  signs  of  surprise  or  alarm  as  she 
asked  very  quietly,  ■  Who  P' 

'Why,  wno  but  Major  Hum- 
phrey P'  replied  Faith,  triumphantly. 
*  Now,  don't  ye  take  on,  Mistress 
Grace,  my  sweet  young  lady,  don't 
you  go  for  to  frighten  yourself, 
there's  a  dear !  Its  Dymocke  that 
saw  him ;  and  the  sergeant's  a  dis- 
creet man,  you  know,  and  as  true 
as  steel.  And  he  says  the  Major 
looked  so  worn  and  thin,  and  as 

Eide  as  a  ghost.  But  the  horse, 
e  knew  him,  bless  his  sorrel  skin ; 
and  the  sergeant  says  he  wouldn't 
have  discovered  the  Major  himself, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  dumb 
animal.  It's  as  much  as  his  life's 
worth  to  be  here.  Mistress  Grace, 
so  the  sergeant  says;  and  the 
Boundheads— that's  the  rebels,  as 
we  was  used  to  call  them — ^the 
Parliamentarians  (wise  and  godly 
men,  too,  some  of  them)  would 
shoot  him  to  death  as  soon  as  ever 
they  set  eyes  on  him;  but  don't 
you  worrit  and  fret  yourself.  Mis- 
tress Grace,  don't  ye  now  !* 

Grace  received  the  intelligence 
with  surprising  composure.  'He 
wets  looking  dreadMly  altered,'  she 
muttered  to  herself;  but  she  only 
told  Faith  that  if  this  very  im- 
probable story  were  really  true,  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  possessor  of 
so  deadly  a  secret  to  bridle  her 
tongue,  and  not  allow  the  slightest 
hint  to  escape  that  might  be  the 
means  of  throwing  Bosvme  into  the 
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hands  of  his  enemies ;  and  she  went 
down  to  supper  with  an  unfaltering 
step  and  an  air  of  outward  com- 
posure that  astonished  and  even 
somewhat  displeased  her  susceptible 
handmaiden. 

*  She  can't  care  for  him  one 
morsel/  said  Faith,  as  she  folded 
up  her  lady's  things  and  put  them 
carefully  away,  fiie  girl  had  no 
idea  of  the  power  possessed  by  some 
natures  to  *  suffer  and  be  still/  In 
a  parallel  case  she  would  have  cried 
her  own  eyes  out,  she  thought,  and 
it  would  hare  done  her  good.  She 
did  not  know,  and  would  not  have 
appreciated,  the  *  enduring  faculty' 
that  seems  most  fully  developed  m 
the  two  extreme  races  of  the  patri- 
cian and  the  savage,  and  esieemed 
herself  doubtless  happier  without 
the  pride  that  dries  our  tears,  'tis 
true,  but  dries  them  much  in  the 
same  way  that  Ihe  red-hot  searing- 
iron  scorches  up  and  stanches  the 
stream  from  a  gaping  wound. 
Grace  possessed  her  share  of  this 
well-born  quality,  for  all  her  gentle 
manner  and  her  quiet  voice ;  nor 
did  she  ever  draw  more  largely 
upon  her  stores  of  self-commaiid 
than  while  she  sat  opposite  Sir  Giles 
at  supper  that  evenmg,  and  filled 
out  his  '  dish  of  claret'  again  and 
again  with  her  own  pretty  hands. 
She  thought  the  meal  never  would 
be  over.  This  stanch  old  Cavalier 
was  in  imusual    spirits    with    the 

I>rospect  of  his  Majesty's  visit,  and 
aughed  and  joked  with  his  thought- 
ful *  Gracey/  so  perseveringly  as 
almost  to  drive  her  wild.  She  ab- 
solutely thirsted  for  solitude,  and 
the  enjoyment,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  of  her  own  thoughts.  But 
supper  was  over  at  last.  Sir 
Giles,  leaning  back  in  his  high  carved 
chair,  sank  to  his  usual  slumber, 
and  Grace  was  free  to  come  and  go 
unnoticed,  for  Lord  Vaux  was  still  on 
a  sick  bed,  and  Mary  Cave,  pleading 
fatigue  and  indisposition,  had  re- 
mained in  her  own  chamber. 

!Now,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
although  neither  of  the  ladies  who 
occupied  Lord  Vaux's  roomy  old 
eoacn  had  immediately  recognised 
the  disguisedfisherman  at  Brampton 
mill,  a  certain  instinctive  conscious- 
ness of  his  identity  Mad  come  upon 
each  of  them  at  the  same  instant ; 
and  it  is  no  less  singular  that  neither 


of  them  should  have  offered  the 
slightest  hint  of  her  suspicions  to 
her  companion ;  and  that  although 
the  manner  of  each  was  more  affec- 
tionate than  usual,  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
understanding  they  should  have 
avoided  one  another's  society  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mary, 
who  never  used  to  be  tired,  went  ta 
her  own  room  immediately  she  re- 
turned from  Holmby,  and  begged 
she  might  not  be  disturbed  even  by 
the  *  burnt  posset,*  whirfi  was  our 
ancestors' jolly  substitute  for  a '  cup 
of  tea.' 

It  may  seem  strange  tiiat  Mistress 
Cave  should  have  been  so  ignorant 
of  Bosville's  movements,  and  that 
she  of  all  women  should  have  been 
so  startled  by  his  unexpected  ap- 
pearance in  ISTorthamptonshire ;  but 
truth  to  tell,  Mary  had  long  ceased 
to  know  his  intentions,  or  to  be 
consulted  as  of  old  about  his  every 
action.  Though  he  had  written  to 
her  frequently,  all  correspondence 
from  the  Queen's  Court  was  so 
carefully  watched,  that  his  letters- 
never  reached  their  destination ;  and 
the  same  cause  had  intercepted  an 
epistle  which,  after  a  long  interval 
of  suspense,  proud  Mary  Cave  had 
brought  herself  to  write  to  the  man 
whose  absence  she  was  astonished 
to  find  she  bore  so  impatiently.  It 
was  galling,  doubtless,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  true.  When  she 
parted  firom  him  at  Exeter,  there 
was  indeed  every  probability  that 
in  those  troublous  times  they  might 
never  meet  again  on  earth;  and 
this  separation  she  could  not  bat 
feel  was  a  most  unpleasuit  ccmtin- 
gen^.  Nay,  it  was  actually  pain- 
nd,  and  many  a  secret  tear  it  cost 
her.  This  it  was  which  had  made 
her  so  cold  and  haughty  till  he 
actually  bid  her  farewell ;  and  how 
often  since  had  she  wished,  till  her 
heart  aehed,  that  she  could  live  those 
few  days  over  again!  As  month 
after  month  passed  on  without 
further  tidings,  she  seemed  to  feel 
her  loss  more  and  mate.  Seif- 
re]»roaeh,  curiosity,  and  pique  eom- 
bined  to  make  her  think  and  ponder 
on  the  absent  one,  whose  merits^ 
both  of  mind  and  body,  seemed  to 
come  out  so  vividly  now  that  it  waa 
possible  they  belonged  to  her  no 
longer.    Mary  was  no  dull  obserrMr 
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ei  huBum  nature^  azid  die  knew  weS 
that  if  she  really  cared  to  retain  his 
aSectionSy  she  had  been  pkjing  a 
somewhat  dangerous  game.  Had 
he  been  employed  in  the  alarms  and 
excitement  of  warlne,  subjected 
day  by  day  to  l^e  ennobling  in- 
fluence of  danger,  his  higher  and 
better  feelings  kept  awake  by  the- 
inspiring  stimulus  of  mihtarr  ^ory, 
and  the  deepest,  truest  anections 
of  his  heart,  enhanced  as  they 
always  are  by  the  daily  habit  of 
lookmg  death  in  the  face,  she  Mt 
she  would  have  reigned  in  that 
heart  more  imperiously  than  ever ; 
but  the  case  was  quite  different 
2I0W.  He  was  living  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  pleasure-loving  and 
profligate  Court*  He  was  subjected 
to  just  so  much  excitement  and  dis- 
sipation  as  would  serve  to  distract 
kus  thoughts,  just  so  much  interest- 
ing employment  as  would  forbki 
his  mind  from  dwelling  continuously 
upon  any  single  topic.  From  his 
position  he  was  sure^tobe  courted 
By  the  great,  and  with  his  person 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  fair.  To  do 
him  justice,he  had  ever  shown  him* 
self  suffieiratly  callous  to  the  latter 

temptation,  and  y^et Mary  re- 

siembered  the  wit  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  those  French  ladies  amongst 
whom  she  had  spent  her  youth; 
she  even  caught  herself  recalling 
his  admiration  of  one  or  two  of  her 
own  accomplishments  derived  from 
that  source.  He  might  find  others 
fiurer  than  she  was  now — ^kinder 
than  she  had  ever  been — some 
gentle  heart  would  be  sure  to  love 
him  dearly,  and  the  very  intensity 
of  its  aflection  would  win  his  in 
return ;  and  then  indeed  he  would 
be  lost  to  her  altogether:  *he  would 
rather  he  was  l^mg  dead  <md  buried 
yemder  on  Naselm-field  !  And  yet, 
bo!  no! — ^anything  were  better 
than  that.  Mary  was  startled  at 
the  bitterness  and  the  strength  of 
ker  own  passions.  It  was  frightful ! 
it  was  JiumiliatiBff  !  it  was  un- 
womanly !  to  feel  Tike  this.  Was 
she  weaker  as  she  grew  older,  that 
she  could  thus  comess  to  herself 
so  deep  an  interest  in  one  who  might 
perhaps  already  have  foreott^i  her  P 
She  had  not  loved  Falkland  bo» 
that  was  a  pure,  lofty,  and  ennobling 
sentiment— there  was  much  more 
«f    the  earthly    elrasent   vbl  this 


strange  wild  faseination.  Perhaps 
it  was  none  the  less  dear,  none  the 
less  dangerous  on  that  account. 

So  she  resolved  that  whatever 
cause  had  brought  him  back  at  last 
(for  too  surely  ibefelt  the  disguised 
fisherman  was  no  other  than  Bos- 
▼ille),  she  at  least  would  appear  to 
be  ignovaBt  and  careless  of  his  more-^ 
ments.  Till  his  long  silence  was 
fficplained,  of  course  he  could  be 
nothing  to  her;  and  even  then,  if 
people  could  forget  for  two  whole 
years,  o^Aer  people  could  forget 
altogether..  Yes,  it  would  be  far 
better  so.  He  must  be  chan&ed 
indeed  not  to  have  spoken  toner 
that  very  day  by  the  water  side. 
Then  she  remembered  what  Grace 
had  said  about  the  knot  of  pink 
ribbon;  and  womanlike,  after  judg* 
ing  him  so  harBhl]^)  her  heart  smoto 
her  for  her  unlundnessr  and  die 
wept. 

The  sun  was  sinldng  below  tho 
horizon  when  Grace  stepped  out 
vpon  the  terrace  at  Bougnton,  and 
wraj^ing  a  scarf  around  her  shoul- 
ders, paced  slowly  away  for  a  stroll 
in*  the  cocA.  atmosphere  and  re- 
freshing breezes  of  the  paric. 
It  was  delicious  to  get  into  the 
pure  evening  air  after  the  hot 
fflrive  and  the  crowded  court,  and 
Sir  Griles*s  int^miBsdble  supper; 
to  be  alone  once  more  xmder 
God's  heaven,  and  able  to  think  un- 
disturbed*  The  deer  were  already 
couching  for  the  night  amongst  the 
fern,  the  rooks  had  gone  home  hours 
ago,  but  a  solita^  and  belated 
heron,  high  up  in  the  calm  sky,  was 
winging  his  soft,  silent  way  towards 
the  flusk  of  sunset  which  crimsoned 
all  the  west.  It  was  the  hour  of 
peace  and  repose,,  when  nature  sub- 
sides  to  a  dreamy  stillness  ere  she 
sinks  to  her  majestie  sleep,  when 
the  ox  lies  down  m  his  pasture,  and 
th&  wild  bird  is  hushed  on  the 
bough,  when  aU  is  at  rest  on  earth 
save  only  the  restless  human  heart* 
whidi  will  never  know  peace  but  in 
the  grave. 

Grace  threaded  the^  stems  of  the 
tall  old  tiees^  her  foot  falling  lightly 
upon  the  mossy  sward,  h^  white 
figure  glancing  ghost-like  in  and  out 
the  di^y  avenues,  her  fair  brow, 
fsGBk  whieh  she  put  back  the  masses 
of  hair  with  both,  hands,  cooling  in 
the  evening  hreeae.. 
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What  did  she  here  P  She  scarce 
knew  herself  why  she  had  sought 
this  woodland  solitude — ^why  she 
had  been  so  restless,  so  impatient, 
so  dissatisfied  with  everything  and 
everybody,  so  longing  to  be  Sone* 
Deeply  she  pondered  on  Faith's 
narrative,  though  indeed  she  had 
guessed  the  truth  long  before  her 
nandmaiden's  confidences.  Much 
she  wondered  what  he  was  doing  here 
—whence  had  he  come  P— when 
was  he  going  awayP — what  was 
this  political  mystery  in  which 
foolish  Faith  believed  so  implicitly  P 
Why  was  he  in  Northamptonshire 
at  all  P  Was  there  a  chance  of  his 
wandering  here  to-night  to  visit  his 
old  haunts  P — ^and  if  he  should,  what 
was  that  to  herP  The  girl's  cheek 
flushed,  though  she  was  alone,  with 
mingled  pain  and  pride  as  she  re- 
flected that  she  had  given  her  heart 
unasked.  No  I  not  quite  given  it, 
but  suffered  it  to  wander  sadly  out 
of  her  own  control;  and  that  though 
she  was  better  now,  there  had  been 
a  time  when  she  cared  for  him  a 
great  deal  more  than  was  good  for 
her.  WeD,  it  was  over,  and  yet 
she  should  like  to  see  him  once 
again,  she  confessed,  if  it  were  only 
to  wish  him  *  good-bye.*  Were 
there  fairies  still  on  earth  P  Could 
it  be  possible  her  wish  was  granted  P 
There  he  was ! 

Gfrace's  heart  beat,  violently,  and 
her  breath  came  and  went  very 
quick  as  the  dark  fieure  of  a  man 
emerged  from  the  shade  of  an  old 
oak  under  which  he  had  been  stand- 
ing, not  ten  paces  from  her.  She 
almost  repented  of  her  wish,  that 
seemed  to  have  been  accorded  so 
readily.  Poor  Grace  I  there  was 
no  occasion  for  penitence ;  ere  he 
had  made  three  strides  towards  her 
she  had  recognised  him ;  and  it  was 
with  a  voice  in  which  disappoint- 
ment struggled  with  unfeigned  sur- 
prise, that  she  exclaimed, '  Captain 
Effingham!' 

He  defied  his  hat,  and  begged 
her,  with  the  old  manlv  courtesy 
she  remembered  so  well,  not  to  be 
alarmed.  '  His  duty,'  he  said, '  had 
brought  him  into  theneighbourhood, 
and  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  visiting  the  haunts  of  those 
who  had  once  been  so  kind  to  him 
before  these  unhappy  troubles  had 
turned  his  best  friends  to  strangers, 


if  not  to  enemies.'  His  voice  shook  ' 
as  he  spoke,  and  Grace  could  not 
forbear  extending  her  hand  to  him ; 
as  she  touched  his  it  was  like  ice, 
and  he  trembled,  that  iron  soldier, 
as  if  he  was  cold. 

Darkness  was  coming  on  apace, 
yet  even  in  the  fading  light  Grace 
could  not  but  see  how  nardly  Time 
had  dealt  with  her  old  admirer— an 
admirer  of  whom,  although  unde- 
clared, her  womanly  instinct  had 
been  long  ago  conscious  as  a  very 
devoted  and  a  very  worthy  one. 

George's  whole  countenance  had 
deepened  into  the  marked  lines  and 
grave  expression  of  middle  a^e. 
The  hair  and  beard,  once  so  raven 
black,  were  now  grizzled;  and 
although  the  tall  strong  form  was 
square  and  erect  as  ever,  its  gestures 
had  lost  the  buoyant  elasticity  of 
youth,  and  had  acquired  the  slow 
and  somewhat  listless  air  of  those 
who  have  outlived  their  prime. 

He  seemed  to  have  got  something 
to  communicate,  yet  he  walked  by 
her  side  without  uttering  another 
syllable.  Grace  looked  down  at  the 
ground,  and  could  not  mark  the 
sidelong  gaze  of  deep,  melancholy 
tenderness  with  which  he  regarded 
her  beautiful  profile  and  shapely 
form.  The  silence  became  very 
embarrassing ;  after  the  second  turn 
she  began  to  get  quite  frightened. 

He  spoke  at  last  as  it  seemed 
with  a  mighty  efibrt,  and  in  a  low» 
choking  voice. 

'You  are  surprised  to  see  me. 
Mistress  Grace,  and  with  reason; 
perhaps  I  am  guilty  of  presumption 
in  even  entering  your  kinsman's 
domain.  Well,  it  is  for  the  last 
time.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  startled 
you,  or  intruded  on  your  solitude. 
May  I  speak  to  you  for  five  minutes  P 
I  will  not  detain  you  long.  Beheve 
me,  I  never  expected  to  see  you 
here  to  night.' 

•  Then  why  on  earth  did  you 
comeP'  was  Grace's  very  natural 
reflection,  but  she  only  bowed  and 
faltered  out  a  few  words  expressive 
of  her  willingness  to  hear  all  he  had 
got  to  say. 

*  I  only  arrived  to-day  at  North- 
ampton,'ne  proceeded,  calming  as 
he  went  on;  *I  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  to  watch  this  dis- 
trict, and  preserve  the  peace  of  his 
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An  unexpected  Meeting, 


AAl 


Hajesty  and  his  Parliament.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  con- 
spiracy is  being  organized  to  plunge 
tiiis  country  once  more  in  civil  war. 
Suspicious  persons  are  about.' 

Grace  glanced  sharply  at  him. 

•  My  troopers  are  even  now  scour- 
ing the  country  to  arrest  a  mes- 
senger from  France,  of  whom  I 
have  received  information.  It  is 
sad  work,  my  duty  will  compel  me 
to  hang  him  to  the  nearest  tree.* 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  failing 
light  prevented  his  seeing  how  pale 
she  had  turned. 

'  Believe  me,  Mistress  Grace,  it  is 
hopeless  for  the  "  Malignants  "  to 
stir  up  civil  war  again.  His  Ma- 
jesty's Parliament  will  act  for  the 
safety  of  his  Majesty's  person,  and 
it  will  be  my  duty,  with  the  large 
force  I  command,  to  escort  him  in 
security  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
liondon.' 

^  Grace  listened  attentively — ^the 
little  Eoyalist  was  half  frightened, 
and  half  indignant  at  the  calm  tone 
of  conscious  power  in  which  the  suc- 
cessful soldier  of  the  Parliament  an- 
nounced his  intentions. 

Effingham  paused,  as  if  to  gather 
courage,  then  proceeded,  speaking 
very  rapidly,  and  looking  studiously 
away  from  the  person  he  addressed. 

'You  have  never  known.  Mis- 
tress Grace,  God  forbid  you  ever 
should  know,  such  suffering  and 
9uch  anxiety  as  I  have  experienced 
now  for  many  long  months.  I  did 
not  come  here  to  night  to  tell  you 
this.  I  did  not  come  here  expect- 
ing to  see  you  at  all.  It  was  weak, 
I  grant  you,  and  unmanly,  but  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
wandering  near  your  home  once 
again,  of  watching  the  house  in 
which  you  were,  and  perhaps  look- 
ing on  the  light  that  shone  from 
your  window.  I  am  no  love-sick 
Bwain,  Mistress  Grace,'  he  added, 
smiling  bitterly,  'with  my  rough 
soldier's  manners  and  my  grey 
hair ;  but  I  plead  guilty  to  this  one 
infatuation,  and  you  may  despise 
me  for  it  if  you  will.  Well !  as  I 
have  met  you  to  night,  I  will  tell 
you  all — Glisten.  Ever  since  I  have 
known  you,  I  have  loved  you,  God 
help  me !  better  than  my  own  soul. 
You  will  never  know,  Grace,  you 
shall  never  know,  how  truly,  how 
dearly,  how  worse  than  madly — I 


feel  it  is  hopeless — ^I  feel  it  is  no 
use — that  I  can  never  be  more  to 
you  than  the  successful  Eebel,  the 
enemy  that  is  only  not  hated  be- 
cause you  are  too  gentle  and  kind 
to  hate  any  human  being.  Many  a 
weary  day  have  I  longed  to  tell  you 
this  and  so  to  bid  you  farewell,  and 
see  you  never  more.  It  is  over 
now,  and  I  am  happier  for  the  con- 
fession. God  bless  you,  Grace !  If 
you  could  havA  cared  for  me  I 
should  have  been  worthy  of  you — ^it 
cannot  be — I  shall  never  forget  you 
—farewell  !* 

He  raised  her  hand,  pressed  it 
once  to  his  lips,  and  ere  she  had  re- 
covered from  her  astonishment  he 
was  gone. 

Grace  looked  wildly  around  her, 
as  one  who  wakes  from  a  dream. 
It  seemed  like  a  dream  indeed,  but 
she  still  heard  the  tramp  of  his 
step  as  he  walked  away  in  the  calm 
night,    and    listening    for    a    few 
mmutes  after  he  was  gone,  distin- 
guished the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
on  the  hard  road  leading  to  North- 
ampton.   Grace  was  utterly  bewil- 
dered and  confused.     There   was 
something  not  unpleasant   in   the 
sensation  too.    Long  ago,  though 
she  was  a  good  deal  afraid  of  it,  she 
had  hugely  admired  that  stem  en- 
thusiastic nature,  but  the  image  of 
another  had  prevented  the  impres- 
sion ripening  into  any  feeling  deeper 
than  interest  and  esteem.    And  now 
to  discover  for  a  certainty  that  she 
had  subjugated  tiiat  strong,  brave 
heart,  that  the  rebel  wamor  had 
been  worshipping  her  in  secret  all 
those  long  months,  in  the  midst  of 
his  dangers  and  his  victories,  that 
her  influence  had  softened  his  rigour 
to  many  a  Boyalist,  and  that  he 
had  saved  her  own  dear  old  father 
at  Naseby  for  her   sake, — all  this 
was  anything  but  disagreeable  to 
that  innate  love  of  dommion  which 
exists  in  the  gentlest  of  her  sex, 
and  such  a  conquest  as  that  of  the 
famous  Parliamentary  general  (for 
to  tiiat  rank  George  had  speedily 
risen)  was  one  that    any   woman 
might  be  proud  of,  and  was  indeed 
a  soothing  salve  to  her  heart,  woun- 
ded and  mortified  by  the  neglect  of 
another.    But  then  the  danger  to 
that  other  smote  her  with  a  chill 
and    sickening   apprehension.      It 
could  be  none  Dut  Bosville  that  had 
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been  seen  and  snspeoted  by  the 
keen-eyed  Parliamentarums.  He 
might  be  a  prisoner  even  now,  and 
she  shuddered  as  she  reflected  on 
that  ghastly  observation  of  Effing- 
ham's about  the  nearest  tree.  Word 
by  word  she  recalled  his  conversa* 
tiion,  and  the  design  upon  the  King's 
liberty,  which  she  had  somewhat 
orerlooked  in  the  contemplation  of 
more  personal  topics,  assumed  a 
frightful  importance  as  she  remem- 
b^9d  that  she  was  the  depositary 
of  this  important  intelligence. 
What  ought  she  to  doP  Though 
Effingham  had  trusted  her,  he  had 
extorted  no  promise  of  secresy,  and 
as  she  had  always  been  taught  be- 
sides that  her  first  duty  was  towards 
her  Sovereign,  there  was  no  time 
for  consideration.  What  was  to  be 
doneP  The  King  was  in  danger-— 
BosviUe  was  in  dancer — and  she 
alone  had  the  knowledge,  though 
without  the  power  of  prevention. 
What  was  she  to  do  P  What  could 
she  do  P  She  was  completely  at  her 
wit's  end  I 

In  this  predicament  Grrace's  pro- 
ceedings were  characteristic,  if  not 
conclusive ;  she  first  of  all  began  to 
cry,  and  then  resolved  upon  con- 
sulting Mary,  and  making  a  *  clean 
breast  of  it,'  which  she  felt  would 
be  an  inexpressible  rehef.  With 
this  object  sue  returned  at  once  to 
the  house,  and  hurried  without  delay 
to  her  friend's  chamber. 

That  lady's  indisposition  had  ap- 
parently not  been  severe  enough  to 
cause  her  to  go  to  bed.  On  the 
oonirary,  she  was  sittmg  up,  still 
completely  dressed,  and  with  a 
wakeful,  not  to  say  harassed  ex- 
pression on  her  countenance  which 
precluded  all  idea  of  sleep  for  many 
hours  to  come.  She  welcomed 
Grace  with  some  little  astonishment, 
'her  headache  was  better,  and  it 
was  kind  of  dear  Gracey  to  come  and 
inquire  after  her — she  was  just 
going  to  bed — ^she  had  been  sitting 
up  writing,'  she  said. 

Th^re  was  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
table,  onhv  it  was  blank. 

Ghnice  nung  herself  into  her  arme, 
and  had  '  the  cry '  fsxAj  oat,  which 
had  been  cheeked  whilst  i^e  ran 
into  the  house. 

*And  the  thing  must  be  told,' 
sobbed  the  agitated  girl,  when  she 
had  detailed  her  unexpected  meet- 


ing with  Effingham,  and  its  start- 
lingresults;  *  and  fathor  mustn't  know 
it,  or  it  wiU  all  be  worse  than  ever, 
he'll  be  arming  the  servants  and 
the  few  tenants  that  have  got  m 
horse  left,  and  all  the  horrors  will 
have  to  begin  again,  and  he'll  be 
killed  some  day,  Mary,  I  know  he 
wiU.  What  shaU  I  doP  What 
shaUldior 

Mary's  courage  always  rose  in  a 
difficulty;  her  brow  cleared  now, 
and  her  head  went  up. 

'He  must  not  be  told  a  word, 
and  the  King  must!  Leave  that 
to'  me,  Gracey.* 

Grace  looked  unspeakably  com* 
forted  for  a  moment,  but  the  tide 
of  her  troubles  surged  in  again  irre- 
sistibly, as  she  thought  of  the  sus- 
pected fisherman  and  the  noose  at 
the  nearest  tree. 

•  But  BoBville,  Mary — ^Bosvill^— 
think  of  him,  close  by  here,  and 
those  savages  hunting  for  him  and 
thirsting  for  his  blood.  Oh!  Mary, 
I  must  save  him,  and  I  vnU.  What 
can  be  doneP  advise  me,  Mary-^ 
advise  me.  If  a  hair  of  his  head  is 
hurt  I  shall  never  sleep  in  peace 
again.' 

'I  wish  we  had  stopped  and 
spoken  to  him  to-day,*  observed 
Mary,  abstractedly  ;  '  and  yet  it 
might  only  have  oompronused  him, 
and  done  no  good.' 

Grace  looked  up  sharply  through 
her  tears.  ^  Did  you  know  it  waa 
Bosville,  Mary,  in  that  disguise? 
So  did  I!' 

^Notwithstanding  Mistress  Cave's 
self-command,  a  shadow  as  of  great 
pain  passed  over  her  countenance. 
It  faded,  nevertheless,  as  quickly  as 
it  came.  She  took  Grace's  hand  in 
her  own,  and  looked  quietly  and 
sadly  in  the  girl's  weeping  face. 

*  bo  you  love  him,  Gracey  P  she 
said,  very  gently,  and  with  a  sickly 
sort  (^smue. 

Grace's  only  answer  was  to  hide 
her  face  between  her  hands  and 
sob  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Till  she  had  sobbed  hers«^  to 
sleep  in  her  diambw,  her  friend 
never  left  her.  It  was  midnight  ere 
she  returned  to  her  own  room,  and 
dotted  the  bknk  sheet  of  paper 
with  a  few  short  words  in  cipher. 
When  thiB  was  done,  Mary  leaned 
her  head  upon  her  hand  and  pon- 
dered long  and  earnestly. 
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We  haye  all  read  of  the  pearl  0f 
great  price  in  the  holy  parable,  Hiiid 
how,  when  the  seeker  Imd  foaii4  it, 
he  went  and  sold  all  that  he  iiad, 
and  bought  it  and  made  it  Im  own. 
lightly  he  thought  of  IrieiMis,  and 
fame,  and  fortune,  edmpared  to  the 
treasure  of  his  heart.  We  have 
often  imaeined  the  weirj  look  of 
ntter  desolaticm  which  would  have 
overspread  his  featmres,  could  he 
haye  seen  that  pearl  shiyered  into 
frae^ents,  the  one  essential  object 
of  his  life  existent  no  more — ^the 
treasure  destroyed,  and  with  it  the 
heart  also.  Such  a  look  was  on 
Mary's  pale  face  as  she  sat  by  her 
bedside  watching  for  the  first  flush 
of  the  summer  dawn. 


Chapteb  XXIX. 

'  THB  FALCON  GENTLS/ 

The  sun  shone  bright  on  theleyel 
terraces  of  Holmby  House — huge 
stone  vases  grotesquely  earned  and 
loaded  with  garden-flowers  studded 
the  shaven  lawns  and  green  slopes 
that  adorned  the  southern  front  of 
the  palace — here  and  there  a  close- 
clipped  yewor  stunted  juniper  threw 
its  black  shadow  across  the  sward, 
and  broke  in  some  measure  the 
uniformity  of  those  long  formal 
alleys  in  which  our  forefathers  took 
such  pleasure.  Half-way  down  the 
hill,  through  the  interstices  of  their 
quivering  screen  of  leaves,  the  fish- 
ponds gleamed  like  burnished  gold 
in  the  morning  light ;  and  far  below 
the  sunny  vale,  broken  by  chimps 
of  forest  timber,  and  dotted  with 
sheep  and  oxen,  stretched  away  till 
it  lost  itself  in  the  dense  woodlands 
of  Althorpe-park. 

Two  figures  paced  the  long  terraee 
that  immediately  fronted  the  man- 
sion. To  and  fro  they  walked  with 
rapid  strides,  nor  paused  to  contem- 
plate the  beauties  of  the  distant 
landseape,  nor  the  stately  magnifi- 
cence of  the  royal  pelaoe— shafted, 
muUioned,  and  pinnacled  hke  a 
stronghold  of  romance.  It  was 
Charles  and  his  stt^Eidant,  ^e  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  taking  their  morning 
exercise,  whi^  the  methodieal  King 
eonsidered  indispensable  to  his 
health,  and  which  was  sufficiently 
harasainff  to  the  old  and  enfeebled 
frame  of  the  noble  eommissio&er. 


C^Mcies,  like  his  son,  was  a  rapid 
and  vigorous  pedestrian.  His 
bodily  powers  were  wonderfully  un- 
susceptible to  fatigue ;  and  perhaps 
the  concentrated  irritati<Hi  awak- 
ened by  a  life  of  continuous  sur- 
veillance and  restraint  may  have 
found  vent  in  thus  fiercely  pacing 
hke  some  wild  animal  the  area  of 
his  cage.  Poor  old  Lord  Pembroke, 
on  wnom  the  duty  of  a  state- 
gaoler  to  his  Soverei^  had  been 
thrust,  sorely  against  his  will,  and 
for  whom  *a  good  white  pillow  for 
that  good  white  head'  had  been  more 
appropriate  than  either  steel  head- 
piece ev  gilded  coronet,  had  no  such 
incentive  to  exertion,  and  halted 
breathlessly  aft^  the  King,  with  a 
ludicrous  mixture  of  def(»enee  and 
dismay,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
stone  dial  which  stood  midway  in 
their  course  every  time  they  passed 
it,  and  ardently  longing  for  the 
time  of  his  dismissal  from  this  the 
most  fatiguing  of  aU  his  unwelcome 
duties. 

The  King,  whose  lungs,  like  his 
limbs,  were  little  aflected  by  his 
accustomed  exerdse,  strode  man- 
fully on,  talking,  as  was  his  wont, 
upon  grave  and  weighty  subjects, 
and  anon  waiting  with  gentb 
patience  for  the  answers  of  the 
lading  courtier.  His  Majesty  was 
this  morning  in  a  more  than  usually 
moralizing  mood. 

'Look  yonder,  my  Lord  Earl,' 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  beauteous 
scene  around  him — the  smiling 
valley,  the  trim  pleasure-fproimds, 
the  sparkHng  waters,  with  the 
lasy  pike  splashing  at  intervals  to 
the  surface,  and  the  blossoms 
showering  pink  and  white  in  the 
soft  summer  breese.  '  Look  yonder, 
and  see  bow  the  sun  penetrates 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  copse- 
wood,  even  as  it  floods  the  open 
meadows  in  its  golden  gloiy.  Tnat 
sunlight  is  everywhere,  my  lord,  m 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  castle- 
vaults,  as  on  yon  bright  pinnacle, 
around  which  ^e  n(»sy  daws  are 
wheeling  and  chattering  even  now. 
'Tis  that  sunhgfat  wbieh  oSen  day, 
dim  thou^  it  be,  to  the  captive  isx 
the  dungeon,  even  as  it  bathes  in 
its  lustre  the  eagle  on  the  cliff.  Is 
there  no  mc^al  in  this,  my  lord? 
Is  there  no  connexion,  think  you, 
between  the  rays  which  give  wamth 
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to  the  body,  and  tbe  inner  light 
which  gives  life  to  the  soul  P' 

Lord  Pembroke  was  out  of  breath, 
and  a  little  deaf  into  the  bargain. 
'Very  true,  your  Majesty,' he  as- 
sented, having  caught  just  enough 
of  the  King's  discourse  to  be  aware 
that  it  related  in  some  measure  to 
the  weather.  *  Very  true,  as  your 
Majesty  says,  we  shall  have  rain 
anon!'  And  the  old  Earl  looked  up 
at  the  skies,  over  which  a  light 
cloud  or  two  were  passing,  with  a 
sidelong  glance,  like  some  weather- 
wise  old  raven,  devoutly  hoping 
that  a  shower  might  put  an  end  at 
once  to  the  promenade  and  the  con- 
versation. 

'Aye!  it  is  even  so,'  proceeded 
the  ting,  apparently  answering  his 
own  thoughts  rather  than  the  in- 
consequent remark  of  his  attendant. 
'  There  is  indeed  a  cloud  athwart 
the  sun,  and  yet  he  is  shining  as 
brightly  behind  it  upon  the  rest  of 
the  universe,  as  though  there  were 
no  veil  interposed  Tbetween  our 
petty  selves  and  his  majestic  light. 
And  shall  we  murmur  because  the 
dark  hour  -cometh  and  we  must 
grope  in  our  blindness  awhile,  and 
mayhap  wander  from  the  path,  and 
stumble  and  bruise  our  feet,  till 
the  day  breaks  in  its  glory  once 
more?  Oh  man!  man!  though 
thou  art  shrinking  and  shivering  m 
the  storm,  the  sun  shines  still  the 
same  in  its  warmth  and  dazzling 
light ;  though  thou  art  cowering  in 
adversity,  God  is  everywhere  £uike 
in  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.' 

As  the  King  spoke,  he  turned  and 
paced  the  length  of  the  terrace  once 
more.  The  clouds  passed  on,  and 
the  day  was  bright  as  ever.  It 
seemed  a  good  omen ;  and  as  the 
unhappy  are  prone  to  be  super- 
stitious, it  was  accepted  as  such  by 
the  meditative  Monarch.  In  silence 
he  walked  on,  deeply  engrossed  with 
many  a  sad  and  solemn  subject. 
His  absent  Queen,  from  whom  he 
had  been  long  expecting  tidings, 
whom  he  still  loved  with  the  unde- 
monstrative warmth  of  his  deep 
and  tender  nature — his  ruined  party 
and  proscribed  adherents — ^his  lost 
Crown,  for  he  could  scarce  now 
consider  himself  a  Sovereign — 
his  imperilled  life,  for  already  had 
he  suspected  the  intentions  of  the 
Parliament,  and  resolved  to  oppose 


them  if  necessary,  even  to  the 
death — ^lastly,  his  trust  in  God, 
which,  weak,  imprudent,  injudicious 
as  he  may  have  been,  never  deserted 
Charles  Stuart  even  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity— ^which  never  jret  failed  any 
man  who  relied  upon  it  in  his  need, 
from  the  King  on  the  throne  to  the 
convict  in  the  dungeon. 

But  the  Monarch's  walk  waa 
doomed  to  be  interrupted,  and  Lord 
Pembroke's  penance  brought  to  an 
earlier  close  than  usual,by  a  circum- 
stance the  origin  of  which  we  must 
take  leave  to  retrograde  a  few  hours 
to  explain,  affecting  as  it  does  the 
proceedings  of  a  fair  lady  who,  in  all 
matters  of  difficulty  or  danger,  was 
accustomed  to  depend  on  no  energies 
and  consult  no  will  but  her  own. 

We  left  Mary  Cave  in  her  cham- 
ber at  Boughton,  watching  wearily 
for  the  dawn,  which  came  at  length, 
as  it  comes  alike  to  the  bride,;blush- 
ing  welcome  to  her  wedding-mom, 
and  to  the  pale  criminal,  shrinking 
from  the  sunlight  that  he  wiU  never 
see  more — ^which  will  come  alike 
over  and  over  again  to  our  children 
and  to  our  children's  children,  when 
we  are  dead  and  forgotten,  but 
which  shall  at  last  be  extinguished 
too,  or  rather  swallowed  up  in  the 
Eternal  Day,  when  Darkness,  Sin» 
and  Sorrow  shall  be  destroyed  for 
evermore. 

Pale  and  resolute,  Mary  made  a 
careful  toilet  with  the  first  streaks 
of  day.  Elaborately  she  arranged 
every  fold  of  her  riding-gear,  and 
with  far  more  pains  than  common 
pinned  up  and  secured  the  long 
tresses  of  her  rich  brown  hair. 
Usually  they  were  accustomed  to 
escape  from  their  fastenings,  and 
wave  and  float  about  her  when  dis- 
ordered by  a  gallop  in  provokingly 
attractire  profusion  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  they  were  so  disposed  that 
nothing  but  intentional  violence 
was  likely  to  disturb  their  shining 
masses.  Stealthily  she  left  her 
apartment,  and  without  rousing  the 
household  sought  the  servants' 
offices— no  difficult  task,  as  bolts 
and  bars  in  those  simple  times  were 
usually  left  unfastened,  except  in 
the  actual  presence  of  some  recog- 
nised danger;  and  although  such 
an  old-fashioned  manor-house  as 
that  of  Boughton  might  be  fortified 
securely  against  an  armed  force,  it 
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was  by  no  means  so  impre^able  to 
a  single  thief  who  should  simplj 
use  the  precaution  of  taking  off  nis 
shoes.  I^ot  a  single  domestic  did 
Mary  meet  as  she  took  her  well- 
known  way  towards  the  stables; 
and  even  JBayard's  loud  neigh  of 
recognition,  echoed  as  it  was  by  the 
delighted  sorrel,  failed  to  disturb 
the  slumbers  of  Dymocke  and  his 
sateUites .  With  her  own  fair  hands 
Mary  saddled  and  bridled  her  favou- 
rite, hurting  her  delicate  fingers 
against  the  straps  and  buckles  of 
his  appointments.  With  her  own 
fair  hands  she  jessed  and  hooded 
*  Dewdrop,*  and  took  her  from  her 
perch  in  the  falconer's  mews,  with- 
out leave  asked  of  that  still  un- 
conscious functionarv;  and  thus 
dressed  and  mounted,  with  foot  in 
stirrup  and  hawk  on  hand,  Mary 
emerged  through  Boughton-park 
like  some  female  knight-errant,  and 
took  her  well-known  way  to  Bramp- 
ton-ford. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  self- 
deceivers,  and  this  lady  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  of  humanity. 
Secresy  was  no  doubt  judicious  on 
'  such  an  expedition  as  that  which 
she  had  now  resolved  to  take  in 
hand;  yet  it  is  probable  that  Dy- 
mocke at  least  might  have  been 
trusted  so  far  as  to  saddle  her  horse 
aj^d  hood  her  falcon;  but  some- 
thing in  Mary's  heart  bid  her  feel 
shame  that  any  one,  even  a  servant, 
should  know  whither  she  was 
bound;  and  although  other  and 
imacknowledged  motives  besides 
the  obvious  duty  of  warning  Charles 
of  his  danger  prompted  her  to  take 
so  decided  a  step,  she  easily 
persuaded  herself  that  zeal  for 
the  King's  safety,  and  regard 
for  his  person,  made  it  Imperative 
on  her  to  keep  religiously  secret 
the  interview  she  proposed  extorting 
from  his  Majesty;  and  that  in  so 
delicate  and  dangerous  a  business 
she  ought  to  confide  in  no  one  but 
herself. 

So  she  rode  gently  on  towards 
Brampton-ford,  Bayard  stepping 
lightly  and  proudly  over  the 
spangled  sward,  and  'Dewdrop' 
snaking  her  bells  merrily  under  the 
inspiriting  influence  of  the  morning 
air.  A  few  short  years  ago  she 
would  have  urged  her  horse  into  a 
gallop  in  the  sneer  exuberance  of 


her  spirits  ;  nay,  till  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  she  would  have 
paced  alon^  at  least  with  head  erect, 
and  eye  kindling  to  the  beauties  of 
the  scene ;  but  a  change  had  come 
over  her  bearing,  and  her  brow  wore 
a  look  of  depression  and  sadness, 
her  figure  stooped  listlessly  on  her 
saddle  ;  her  whole  exterior  denoted 
that  weary  state  of  dejection  which 
overcomes  the  player  in  the  great 
game  of  life,  who  has  thrown  the 
last  stake — and  lost ! 

As  she  neared  the  river,  she 
looked  anxiously  and  furtively 
around,  peering  oehind  every  tree 
and  hawthorn  that  studded  the 
level  surface  of  the  meadow.  In 
vain:  no  fisherman  disturbed  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  Nene — no  soli- 
tary figure  trampled  the  long  grass, 
wet  with  the  dews  of  morning. 
There  was  no  chance  of  a  recogm- 
tion — ^an  explanation.  Perhaps  he 
avoided  it  on  purpose — perhaps  he 
felt  aggrieved  and  wounded  at  her 
long  silence — perhaps  he  had  for- 
gotten her  altogether.  Two  years 
was  a  long  time.  Men  were  pro- 
verbially inconstant.  Besides,  nad 
she  not  resolved  in  her  own  heart 
that  this  foUy  should  be  terminated 
at  once  and  for  ever  P  Yes,  it  was 
providential  he  was  not  there.  It 
was  far  better — their  meeting  would 
have  been  painful  and  awkward  for 
both.  She  could  not  be  sufficiently 
thankful  that  she  had  been  spared 
the  trial.  All  the  time  she  would 
have  given  her  right  arm  to  see  him 
just  once  again. 

With  a  deep  sigh  she  roused 
Bayard  into  a  gallop,  and  the  good 
steed,  nothing  loth,  stretched  away 
up  the  hill  with  the  long,  regular 
stride  that  is  indeed  the  true 
'  poetry  of  motion.'  A  form  couch- 
ing low  behind  a  clump  of  alders 
watched  her  till  she  was  out  of 
sight,  and  a  shabbily-dressed  fisher- 
man, with  sad  brow  and  heavy 
heart,  then  resumed  his  occupation 
of  anglinjsj  in  the  Nene  with  the 
same  studious  pertinacity  that  he 
had  displayed  in  that  pursuit  for  the 
last  two  days. 

It  would  have  required  indeed 
all  the  instincts  of  a  loving  heart, 
such  as  the  sorrel,  in  common 
with  his  generous  equine  brethren, 
undoubtedly  possessed,  to  re- 
cognise in  the  wan,  travel- 
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stained  angler  the  comely  ex- 
terior of  Humphrey  BosviUe. 
The  drooping  moustaches  had  been 
doselj  shaved,  the  long  loveloeks 
shorn  off  by  ih»  temples  to  admit 
of  the  short  flaxen  wig  which  re- 
placed the  young  Cavalier's  dark, 
silky  hair.  His  worn-out  beaver 
too,  slouched  down  over  his  e^res, 
and  his  rusty  jerkin,  with  its  hiffh 
collar  devoid  of  linen,  completed  the 
inetam<»rphosis,  while  the  small  feet 
were  encased  in  huge,  shapeless 
wading  boots,  and  the  hands,  usually 
so  white  and  well  kept,  were  now 
embrowned  and  stained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  exposure  and  hard  usage. 
His  disguise,  he  flattered  himself, 
was  perfect,  and  he  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  the  skill  by  which  he  had 
escaped  suspicion  in  the  port  at 
whidi  he  landed,  and  deceived  even 
the  wary  soldiers  of  the  Parliament 
as  to  his  real  character,  at  several 
military  posts  which  they  occupied, 
and  where  he  had  been  examined. 
Humphrey  Bosville,  as  we  know, 
had  passed  his  parole  never  again  to 
bear  arms  agamst  the  Parliament, 
but  his  word  of  honour,  he  con- 
ceived, did  not  prohibit  him  from 
being  the  prime  agent  in  every 
hazardous  scheme  organized  by  the; 
Soyal  Party  at  that  intriguing  time. 
l*rue  to  his  faith,  he  missed  no 
opportunity  of  riskmg  life  in  the 
service  of  his  Sovereien,  and  he  was 
even  now  waiting  in  &e  heart  of  an 
enemy's  country  to  deliver  an  im- 
portant letter  from  the  Queen  to 
ner  wretched  and  imprisoned  hus- 
band* 

For  this  cause  he  prowled 
stealthily  about  the  river  Nene, 
waiting  for  the  chance  of  Charles's 
crossing  the  bridge  in  some  of  his 
riding  expeditions,  and  the  sport  of 
Ashing  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
engaged  enabled  him  to  remain  in 
the  same  spot  for  several  hours,  un- 
suspected of  aught  save  a  charac- 
teristic devotion  to  that  most 
patience-wearing  of  amusements. 

Though  he  saw  his  ladye  love 
ride  by  alone  in  the  early  morning, 
a  feeling  of  duty,  still  paramount  in 
his  soldier  nature,  prevented  his 
discovering  himself  even  to  her. 
So  he  thought,  and  persuaded  him- 
self there  was  no  leaven  of  pique, 
no  sense  of  irritation  at  long  and 
unmerited  neglect,  embittering  the 


kindly  impulses  of  his  honest  heart. 
He  watched  her  receding  form  with 
aching  eyes.  '  Aye,'  thought  poor 
Humphrey,  all  ms  long-cherished 
love  welling  up  in  that  deep  tide  of 
'  bitter  waters '  which  is  so  near 
akin  to  hate,  '  ride  on  as  you  used 
to  do,  in  your  beauty  and  your 
heartlessness,  as  jom  would  do  with* 
out  drawing  rein  or  turning  aside, 
though  my  body  were  beneath  your 
horse's  feet.  What  care  you,  that 
you  have  taken  from  me  all  that 
makes  life  hopeful  and  happy,  and 
left  me  instead  darkness  where 
there  should  be  light,  and  listless 
despair  where  th^re  should  be 
courage,  and  energy,  and  trust?  1 
gave  you  all,  proud,  heartless 
Mary,  little  enough  it  may  be,  and 
valueless  to  you,  but  still  mjf  all, 
and  what  liave  I  reaped  in  ex- 
change F  A  fevered  wom*out  frame, 
that  can  only  rest  when  prostrated 
by  fatigue,  a  tortured  spirit  that 
never  knows  a  respite  save  in  the 
pressure  of  immediate  and  immi- 
nent danger.  Well,  it  will  soon  be 
over  now.  This  last  stroke  will 
probably  flnish  my  career,  and  there 
will  be  repose  at  any  rate  in  the 
ffrave.  I  will  be  true  to  the  last. 
liomliy  be/are  alL  You  shall  hear 
of  him  when  it  is  too  late,  but  of 
his  own  free  will,  proud,  heturtless 
woman,  he  will  never  look  upon 
your  face  again !' 

Our  friend  was  very  much  hurt, 
and  quite  capable  of  acting  as  he 
imagined.  These  lovers'  qnarrds, 
you  see,  though  the  wise  rate  them 
at  their  proper  value,  are  sufficiently 
painful  to  the  poor  fools  imme- 
diately concerned,  and  Major  Bos- 
ville resumed  his  sport,  not  the  least 
in  the  frame  of  mind  recommended 
by  old  Isaac  Walton  to  the  dis- 
ciple who  ^oes  a-fishing. 

Meanwhile  Mary  Cave  stretdied 
on  at  Ba3rard's  lone  easy  gallop  till 
she  came  in  view  of  the  spires  and 
chimneys  of  Holmby  House  tower- 
ing into  the  summer  sky,  when,  wiUi 
a  gleam  of  satisfaction  such  as  she 
)m  not  yet  displayed  kindling  on 
her  beautiful  -face,  she  drew  rein, 
and  prepared  for  certain  active  ope- 
rations, which  she  had  been  medi- 
tating as  she  came  along. 

Ta^g  a  circuit  of  the  Palace, 
and  entering  the  park  at  its  western- 
most, gate,  she  loosed  Dewdrop's 
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jesses,  and  without  xmliooding  her, 
flung  the  falcon  aloft  into  the  air. 
A  soft  west  wind  was  blowing  at 
the  time,  and  the  bird,  according  to 
the  nature  of  ite  kind,  finding  itself 
free  from  restraint,  but  at  the  same 
time  deprived  of  sight,  opened  its 
broad  wings  to  the  breeze  and 
soared  away  towards  the  pleasure- 
grounds  01  the  Palace,  in  which 
Charles  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
were  taking  their  accustomed  exer- 
cise. 

Mary  was  no  bad  judge  of 
falconry,  and  the  very  catas^opho 
she  anticipated  happened  exaetly 
as  she  intended.  Thehawk^  sailing 
l^allantly  down  the  wind,  struck 
heavily  against  the  branches  of  a 
tail  ehn  3iat  intervened,  and  fell 
lifeless  on  the  sward  almost  at  the 
Sing's  feet.  Mary,  at  the  same 
time  urging  Bayard  to  his  speeds 
came  scouring  rapidly  down,  the 
park  ^  though  in  search  of  her  lost 
mrourite,  and  apparently  uncon- 
icious  of  the  presence  of  royalty  or 
the  proximity  of  a  palace,  put  her 
iKxrse's  head  straight  for  the  sunken 
fence  which  divided  the  lawns  from 
the  park.  Bayard  pointed  his  small 
ears,  and  cleared  it  at  a  bound,  his 
mistress  reining  short  up  after  per- 
forming this  feat,  and  dismounting 
to  bend  over  the  body  of  her  dead 
falcon  with  every  appearance  of 
acute  and  pre-occupied  distress. 

The  King  and  Lord  Pembroke 
looked  at  each  other  in  mute  aston- 
ishment. Such  an  apparition  was 
indeed  an  unusual  variety  in  those 
tame  morning  walks,  and  the  droop- 
ing figure  of  the  lady,  the  dead 
bird,  and  the  roused,  excited  horse, 
would  have  made  a  fit  group  for  the 
sculptor  or  the  painter. 

'Gallantly  ndden,  £ur  dame!' 
said  the  ICmg,  at  length,  breaking 
the  silence,  and  discovermg  himself 
to  the  confused  equestrian.  'Al- 
though this  is  a  somewhat  sudden 
imd  unceremonious  intrusion  on  our 
privacy,  we  are  constrained  to  for- 
give i<C  in  consideration  of  the  bold- 
ness of  the  feat,  and  the  heavy 
nature  of  your  loss.  Your  falcon, 
I  fear,  is  quite  dead.  Ha !'  added 
the  monarch,  with  a  start  of  recog- 
nition ;  '  by  myfaith  it  is  Mistress 
Mary  Cave  I  x  ou  are  not  here  for 
nothmg,'  he  proceeded,  becoming 
visibly  pale,  and  speaking  in  an 


agitated  tone ;  '  are  there  tidings  of 
the  Queen  P' 

Mary  was  no  contemptible  actress; 
acting  is,  indeed,  an  accomplishment 
that  seems  to  come  naturally  to 
most  women.  She  now  counterfeited 
such  violent  confusion  and  alarm  at 
the  breach  of  etiquette  into  whidi 
her  thoughtlessness  had  hurried 
her,  that  the  old  !£2arl  of  Pembroke 
began  to  make  excuses  for  her  im- 
petuosity, and  whilst  Mary,  afiect- 
mg  extreme  faintness,  only  mur- 
mured 'water,  water,*  the  old 
courtier  kept  urging  upon  the  King 
that  *  the  lady  was  probably  igno- 
rant of  court  forms — ^that  she  did 
not  know  she  was  so  near  the  palace 
—that  her  horse  was  running  away 
with  her,'  and  such  other  incongru- 
ous excuses  as  his  breathless  state 
admitted  of  his  enumerating. 

The  Xing  lost  patience  at  last. 

*  Don't  stand  prating  there,  man,' 
said  he,  pointmg  to  Mary,  who 
seemed  indeed  to  be  at  the  last 
gasp ;  '  go  and  fetch  the  lady  some 
watei>— can  you  not  see  she  will 
faint  in  two  minutes  P' 

And  while  the  old  Earl  hobbled 
off  in  quest  of  the  revivinc^  element, 
Charles  raised  Mary  from  her  knees, 
and  repeated,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  alarm,  his  previous  question, 
'  Are  there  tidings  &om  the  QueenP' 

*  No,  my  hege,'  replied  Mary, 
whose  faintness  quitted  her  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  as  soon  as 
the  Earl  was  out  of  ear-shot.  *  This 
business  concerns  yourself.  There 
is  a  plot  to  carry  on  your  Majesty's 
person,  there  is  a  plot  to  lead  you 
to  London  a  prisoner,  this  very  day. 
i  only  discovered  it  at  midni^nt.  I 
had  no  means  of  communicating 
unwatched  with  my  Sovereign,  ana 
I  took  this  unceremonious  method 
of  intruding  on  his  privacy.  For- 
give me,  my  liege,  I  did  not  even 
know  that  x  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  see  yon  for  an  instant  alone; 
had  you  been  accompanied  by 
more  than  one  attendant,  I  must 
have  taken  some  other  meana  of 
placing  this  packet  in  your  hands.' 

As  Mary  spoke  she  unbound  the 
masses  of  her  shining  hair,  and 
taking  a  paper  from  its  folds,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Xing,  falling  once 
more  upon  her  knees,  and  kissing 
the  royal  hand  extended  to  her 
with  devoted  loyalty,    *  I  have  hero 
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commtinicated  to  your  Majesty  in 
cipher  all  I  have  learned  about  the 
plot.  I  might  have  been  searched 
had  I  been  compelled  to  demand  an 
interview,  and  I  knew  no  better 
method  of  concealing  my  packet 
than  this.  Oh,  my  liege!  my 
liege !  confide  in  me,  the  most  de- 
voted of  your  subjects.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  play  a.bold  stroke ;  resist 
this  measure  with  the  sword — say 
but  the  word,  lift  but  your  royal 
hand,  and  I  will  engage  to  raise 
the  coxmtry  in  sufficient  force  to 
bring  your  Majesty  safe  off,  if  I, 
Manr  Cave,  have  to  ride  at  their 
head!' 

The  Zing  looked  down  at  the 
beautiful  figure  kneeling  there  be- 
fore him,  her  cheek  flushed,  her  eyes 
bright  with  enthusiasm,  her  long 
soft  hair  showering  over  her  neck 
and  shoulders,  her  horse's  bridle 
clasped  in  one  small  gloved  hand 
whilst  the  other  held  h5  own,  which 
she  had  just  pressed  fervently  to 
her  lips;  an  impersonation  of 
loyalty,  self-abandonment,  and  un- 
iivailing  heroism,  ^f  all  the  nobler 
and  purer  aualitiBS  which  had  been 
wasted  so  fruitlessly  in  the  Eoval 
cause ;  and  a  sad  smile  stole  over  nis 
countenance,  whilst  the  tears  stood 
in  his  deep,  melancholy  eyes  as  he 
looked  from  the  animated  living 
figure,  to  the  dead  falcon  that  com- 
peted the  group. 

'Enough  blood  has  been  shed,' 
said  he;  'enough  losses  sustained 
by  the  Cavaliers  of  England  in  my 
quiurel.  Charles  Stuart  will  never 
again  kindle  the  torch  of  war — ^no, 
not  to  save  his  crown — not  to 
save  his  head !  Nevertheless,  kind 
Mistress  Mary,  forewarned  is  fore- 
armed, and  your  Sovereign  offers 
YOU  his  heartfelt  thanks,  'tis  all  he 
has  now  to  give,  for  your  prompt 
resolution  and  your  unswerving 
loyalty.  Would  that  it  had  cost 
you  no  more  than  your  falcon, 
would  that  I  could  replace  your 
favourite  with  a  bird  from  my  own 
royal  mews.  Alas!  I  am  a  King 
now  only  in  name — I  believe  I  have 
but  one  faithful  subject  left,  and 
that  is  Mistress  Mary  Cave !' 


As  the  King  spoke.  Lord  Pem- 
broke returned  with  the  water,  and 
Mary,  with  many  acknowledgments 
of  his  Majesty's  condescension,  and 
many  apologies  and  excuses,  min- 
gled witn  regrets  for  the  loss  of  her 
falcon,  remounted  her  horse,  and 
leaving  the  pleasure-grounds  by  a 
private  gate  or  postern  of  which  the 
Earl  had  the  key,  returned  to 
Boughton  by  the  way  she  had  come, 
pondering  in  her  own  mind  on  the 
success  of  her  enterprise  and  the 
imjiending  calamities  that  seemed 
in  to  crush  the  unhappy 


Much  to  the  relief  of  the  aged 
nobleman,  this  adventure  closed  the 
royal  promenade  for  that  morning, 
and  Charles,  giving  orders  for  his 
attendants  to  oe  in  readiness  after 
dinner,  as  it  was  his  intention  to 
ride  on  horseback  and  indulge  him- 
self in  a  game  of  bowls  at  Lord 
Vaux's  house  at  Boughton — ^an  in- 
tention which  may  perhaps  have 
accounted  for  his  abrupt  msmissal 
of  Mary  Cave — ^retired  to  the  privacy 
of  his  closet,  there  to  deliberate,  not 
on  the  stormy  elements  of  his  poli- 
tical future,  not  on  the  warning  he 
had  just  received  and  the  best  means 
of  averting  an  imprisonment  which 
now  indeed  threatened  to  be  no 
longer  merely  a  matter  of  form ;  not 
on  tiie  increasing  power  of  his  sa- 
gacious enemy,  who  was  even  then 
taking  his  wanr,  uncompromising 
measures  for  his  dowmall,  and 
whose  mighty  will  was  to .  that  of 
the  feeble  Charles  as  his  long  cut- 
and-thrust  broadsword  to  the  walk- 
ing rapier  of  a  courtier;  not  of 
Cromwell's  ambition  and  his  own 
incompetency;  not  of  his  empty 
throne  and  his  imperilled  head— 
but  of  an  abstruse  dispute  on 
casuistical  divinity  and  the  xm- 
finished  tag  of  a  Latin  verse ! 

Truly  in  weaker  natures  constant 
adversity  seems  to  have  the  effect 
of  blunting  the  facidties  and  lower- 
ing the  whole  mental  organization 
of  the  man.  The  metal  must  be 
iron  in  the  first  instance,  or  the 
blast  of  the  furnace  will  never  tem- 
per it  into  steel. 
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ABOUT    THE    WEST    BIDING. 


GBEATas  are  the  facilities  afforded 
DB  at  the  present  day  for  journey- 
ing from  place  to  place,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  as  much  has  oeen 
gained  by  our  improved  modes  of 
trayelling  as  is  generally  imagined. 
"Now  that  it  is  no  less  easy  to  get 
away  from  a  place  than  to  reach  it, 
a  long  sojourn  is  seldom  made  any- 
where ;  goaded  by  a  longing  after 
novelty,  trayellers  are  ever  on  the 
wing  m  search  of '  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new/  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  ceaseless  flitting 
about,  they  derive  no  real  benefit — 
excepting,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as 
health  is  concerned  —  from  their 
travels.  Again,  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  continental  travelling, 
together  with  sundry  other  advan- 
tages, tempting  almost  every  one  to 
spend  his  noliday  abroad,  England 
has  become  to  the  majority  a  sealed 
book  which  they  have  scarcely  any 
wish  to  open  or  curiosity  to  examine. 
On  the  other  hand,  tourists  come 
back  from  their  rapid  flight  over 
IFrance,  Germany,  and  Italy,  struck 
by  the  few  peculiarities  in  character 
and  singularities  in  custom  of  which 
they  have  managed  to  catch  a  pass- 
ing glance,  unconscious  that  in  dis- 
tricts lying  close  at  hand  in  their 
own  countey  are  to  be  found  cha- 
racters quite  as  strongly  marked 
with  peculiarities,  and  customs  to 
the  frill  as  singular  as  any  they  may 
have  chanced  to  fall  in  with  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel. 

In  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  our 
assertion,  we  would  request  our 
readers  to  accompany  us  on  a  visit 
to  a  wild  hill  district  of  the  West 
Siding  of  Yorkshire,  not  twenl^ 
miles  distant  from  the  deserted- 
lookine  village  where  noor  Charlotte 
Bronte  lived  out  her  dreary  life. 

We  will  imagine,  then,  tiiat, 
travelling  by  the  Great  Northern 
Bailway,  we  have  arrived  at  Leeds, 
'with  which,  as  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  unpicturesque  towns  of 
the  Biding,  most  persons  are  fa- 
miliar. Some  hundred  years  before 
the    reign    of  King    John — ^who 

S anted  a  charter  to  Qie  Lord  of  the 
anor,  which  contained  a  clause  to 
the  eflect  that  no  woman  who  was 
to  be  sold  into  slavery  should  pay 
custom  in  the  borough— ^Leeds  was 
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a  wretched  village  containing  some 
twenty  houses;  while  not  more  than 
a  centur^jT  ago  its  inhabitants  were 
characterized  by  their  indolence  and 
want  of  enterprise,  having  nothing 
to  boast  of  in  their  town  except  the 
parish  church,  which,  Thoresby  tells 
ns,  resembled  the  spouse  in  the  Can' 
tides — ^for  it  was  *  black  but  comely." 
In  Laland's  time  the  population  was 
not  equally  quick  with  that  of  Brad- 
ford, and  until. the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  but  little  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  manners  of 
the  people.     At  that  period,  the 
markets  were  kept  in  a  street  called 
Bridgate,  which  was  'admirable  for 
two  tnings^ne,theBridge-end  shot, 
at  which  the  clothiers  could  have  a 
good  pot  of  ale,  a  trencher  of  roast  or 
Doilea  meat  for  their  breakfast  for 
two-pence,  besides  a  noggin  of  pot- 
tage ;  the  other,  that  several  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  broadcloths  were 
usually  sold  there  in  a  few  hours,  and 
that  with  little  or  no  noise.  On  a  sud- 
den, by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  the  cloth 
and  benches  were  removed,  and  the 
markets  for  other  trades  began.'  The 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
formerly  in  a  wretched  state,  and 
exceedingly  unsafe,    consisting   as 
they  did  of  a  narrow,  hollow  way, 
which  in  winter  became  a  perfect 
slough,  and  along  the  side  of  which 
ran,  at  the  height  of  several  feet 
above  it,  a  narrow,  paved  horse-track, 
the  remains  of  which  may  often  be 
traced  at  the  present  day  bordering 
the  highways.    Travellers  meeting 
on  these  pack  roads  found  it  difficult 
to  pass  each  other,  and  winter  jour- 
neys were  toilsome  and  perilous  mthe 
extreme,  especially  when  performed, 
as  was  frequently  the  case,  by  night. 
Yet  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
improve  the  state  of  the  high-roads 
a  not  ensued,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  the  Mayor  of  Leeds,  in 
order  to  ^ell  it,  was  obliged  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  a  troop  of  dragoons, 
who  firing  upon  the  mob  quickly 
put  them  to  flight.    During  those 
rude  and  sluggish  times  few  men  of 
note  arose  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Leeds;    the   name  of  one  worthy 
deserves,  however,  to  be   had   in 
honourable  remembrance.  This  was 
Peter  Saxton,  sometime  vicar  of  the 
parish,  who  during\  one  part  of  his 
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^firealth.  Not  hav- 
jaMBf^^^fa^  idvajit&gea  of  edu- 
JB^^-^^0grJyU£e,  and  being  en- 


i^Tf^'.Z%^^'''\  'iSVour  to 
T^/"  ^^'^  V     fZtm\  then,  wluoh 

S^lft^  r^toim«»  pructent  and  can- 

tf»^5«kUJg»»  *^^  ^^  '^  aeterred 
,iiidfe*^jSk»  from  ^nBoibarkiBg  in 
W  *^*^ioiis  likely  to  be  attended 

SJh^^fi* '  ^^^ ?^^^  ^^^^  ^* 
^"^Si^  whicb  they  honour  abore  aU 
S^^s,ihey  naturally  estimate  wealth 
^^y  as  an  eTideaoeof  weU^&reeted 
^ertion  on  the  part  of  itapoeeeaaor. 
ffhe  sudden  aecmnalatkm  of  riehea 
adecpaate  in  a  mere  mon^iffy  point 
of  Yiew  to  {daee  persons  whose  coia<« 
inercial  operations  hare  been  sue- 
oessfdl  on  a  level  with  the  old  county 
£imilie8,is,  howeyer,  g^aearally  un- 
accompanied with  any  tendency  to 
civilization;  and  cas^  have  dbett 
€K)6urred,  especially  in  the  nmiing 
districts,  in  which  a  man  who  has 
acquired  a  fortone  large  enpn^  to 
liable  him  to  keep  his  earriage^ 
prefers  still  to  drive  his  own  cart» 
while  neither  in  dress  nor  mannerB 
ean  he  be  distinguished  from  his 
labourers.  £v«i  when  the  more 
limbitious  among  them  Tenture  to 
spend  money  upon  works  of  art,  it 
is  not  because  they  feel  that  a  ^thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,'  but  h^ 
OLjmB  such  possessioxis  form  goe4 
investments,  and  are  in  themsMves 


©...^  union  ot  great 

.M». -^  jj^^dour  in  their  surroundinga 
•^^  Ctheir  houses  being  often  fumisheid 
e»  prinee),  wiih  the  utmost  coarse- 
ness of  manner,  vulgarity  of  speech* 
and  i^oranoe  of  the  habits  of  civL- 
liaed  soeieiy.  An  amusing  instance 
of  thk  kina  of  thing  happened  not 
long  ago  in  a  town  not  very  far  dis- 
tant fi^m  Leeds.  Aclothi^,who3e 
eariy  days  had  been  spent  in  a  cot* 
tage,ihe  principal  furniture  of  which 
consisted  of  one  or  two  looms,  hav- 
ing suddenly  made  a  large  fortune^ 
bimt  himseif  a  handscmie  mansioo, 
and  as  so(m  as  it  was  completed,  in- 
vited ^his  fiiends  to  a  ^eadid  ban- 
quet. Hie  tal^  was  loaded  with  aU 
me  delicacies  of  the  season,  while 
iwo  elaborately-eut  crystal  deoan- 
tors,  filled  wiw  what  looked  very 
like  gm  or  whi^y«  were  placed  be^ 
fore  tibe  ho^;ees.  The  guests  not 
aj^pearing'  to  ^meeiate  the  contents 
of  the  bottles,  me  lady  <^  the  house, 
a  comely,  buxom  dame,  was  heard 
to  ezdaxm,  *  Cum,  laadies,  weant  ye 
tak  mm  Campaign?  they  say  its 
▼arry  mce  stuiF,  but  as  lor  myseQ  I 
don't  oare  much  alxmt  it.'* 

It  is  well  known  hc^  greatly 
cHmate  and  scen^  modify  oharao- 
ter  and  modes  of  hfe.  Nowhere  is 
this  influence  more  dearly  visible 
than  in  the  West  Eidii^  where  the 
featmres  of  nature  beii^  str^mgly 
marked,  the  chsraeter  mi^  inhsr 
bitants  k  stiron^y  marked  also.  The 
eold,  bracing,  ung^ual  climate ;  the 
boH»  thou^  sddom  picturesque 
hill  and  mountain  forms;  the  naROW, 
seduded  vi^ys;  the  widespread* 
monotonous,  dreary  mo^lands;  the 
want  of  richness  and  lucHriaaee  in 
the  seenery ;  the  trees,  even  in  sh^ 
tered  situaticms,  though  erowded 
wikh  leaves,  neverattainingtheheiAt 
and  magniflcenee  which  they  exhu^ 
in  the  nudland  and  southm  parts 
^  England;  the  eold,  Ini^ht  hill 
streams  and  swifl-flowing  nvers**-^ 


*  The  chief  idea  of  the  pleasures  of  society  entertained  by  this  dass  consists  ia 
tile  display  of  a  plentiful  table,  and  their  social  gatherings  take  |dace  at  ui  early 
hQur  in  the  evening,  the  proceedings  generaUy  commencing  with  what  is  called  a 
'fettled  tea/  the  carte  of  which  indudes  veal  pies  and  oysters,  hams  and  sausagw^ 
eakes  and  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds. 
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■n  these  things  tell  oa  tiie  ohancter, 
and  render  me  people  fkr-seeing, 
bold,  canny,  and  independent : '  Conrt 
Budds  and  widdaz,  but  no  man's 
&Tour8,'  being  a  maxim  they  bear 
erer  in  ndnd.  They  are  aho  essen- 
tially a  strong  race,  robust,  large- 
boned,  and  mnscolar,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  bodily 
Tigour  which  distingoishes  them, 
they  enjoy  an  abundant  flow  of 
animal 'spirits. 

Interinarrying  from  generation 
to  generation  among  themselyes, 
they  hare  acquired  a  oharacterii^tie 
type  of  face  and  expression  <^ 
ootmtenance  which  cannot  fail  to 
atrike  even  a  superficial  observer; 
earing  little,  or  rather  disliking 
greauy,  to  associate  with  strangers, 
old  customs  and  prejudices  are  per- 
petoated  among  them  to  a  very 
great  extent;  self-relianl^  send  in- 
different to  ihe  opinion  of  others, 
th^y  are  bound  to  each  other  by  a 
dannish  feeling  w'hich  leads  them  to 
resist  the  intrusion  of  aliens  into 
their  communities.  Them7  tMdmirari 
quality  thev  also  possess,  in  common 
with  the  Nordi  American  Indian 
and  the  most  polished  man  of  the 
world;  take  tnem  from  the  re- 
motest villages,  and  place  them  in 
presence  of  whateyer  is  most  sub- 
nme  or  beautiful  in  nature  or  art» 
and  no  involuntary  expression  ck 
pleasure  Or  surprise  wiU  escape  their 
£]».  This  apparent  indifierenoe 
arises  .partly  from  a  want  of  imagi- 
nation, partly  from  sdf-esteem: 
they  disdain  to  admire  what  th^ 
cannot  understand,  and  what  they 
oaimot  understand  they  are  apt  to 
despise  and  depreciate.  Blunt  and 
rude  and  vigorous  themselves,  they 
have  no  sjrmpathy  with  aught  that 
marks  refinement  of  character;  and 
not  beine  troubled  with  sensitive 
feelings,  wey  are  apt  to  be  negligent 
of  the  feelings  of  their  neighoonrs  t 
but  their  hearts  are  in  &e  right 
{dace,  and  they  wiU  always  be  found 
ready  to  do  one  another  a  good 
turn.  Impatient  of  cant  and  intole- 
nnt  of  humbug,  they  are  suspicious, 
reserved,  and  inquisitive,  nor  iA  it 
till  they  have  thoroughly  gauged 
ihe  characters  of  ^ose  with  whom 
they  may  be  brought  in  ccmtact, 
that  they  will  admit  them  into  their 
friendship  and  confidence.  How 
intensely  practical  they  are  in  their 


views  of  life,  may  nowhere  be  better 
seen  than  in  a  little  publication 
which  finds  great  favour  in  their 
eyes,  and  wnich  is  entitled  The 
JBaimgla  Fooka*  Annual,  and  Fog 
Moor  Almanack.  Here  we  find  the 
author  begging  his  readers  if  they 
*  ask  favours,  to  let  it  be  of  onny 
body  but  a  relashen,  for  yo  may 
goa  ta  fifty  an  hi^pen  not  nnd  wxm 
at  hez  owt  a  t'soart  abaght  'em;' 
then  he  advises  them  '  not  to  meet 
trubbles  hauf  way,  for  thare  not 
wurth  t'oompliment.'  Again  he  says, 
'Beild,  but  not  yer  hoapes  on  a 
relashen  leavin  yo  summat  to  pay 
t'bills,  nor  yet  cassals  i'th'air,  for 
ther  is  dainger  a  boath  t'beildin  an 
t'beilder  tumalin.'  Now,  he  exhorts 
them  to  'avoid  kicking  up  a  dust 
wi'  their  nabors ;  for  its  stuff  atniv- 
ver  sattles  daan  haidly,  but  hinga 
like  a  daad  raund  t'doorstan';'  and 
then  gives  them  a  sound  piece  of 
advice,  to  the  effect  that  they  may 
'consult  surgeons,  but  first  of  aU 
shotdd  consmt  ther  senze  ta  naw 
whether  they  realey  ail  owt  or  noa» 
for  fancy  varry  offance  macks  a 
bigger  dockter's  bill  than  real  x»in/ 

Lidependent  as  they  are  by  na- 
ture and  training  in  everything 
which  regards  secidar  affairs,  they 
are  equaQv  so  in  aU  matters  con- 
nected with  religion,  which  in  them 
savours  strongly  of  Puritanism,  and 
is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the 
element  of  reverence.  They  have 
moreover  a  strong  natural  tendency 
to  dissent,  and  feel  but  little  respect 
for  men  who  do  not  profess  de- 
cided opinions,  even  those  who  set 
both  law  and  conscience  at  defiance, 
being  nevertheless  strict  religionists, 
este^ning  faith  more  higmy  than 
they  do  works.  Metibodism  is  rife 
throughout  the  Biding,  and  of  the 
local  preachers  many  amusing  sto- 
ries are  told,  of  which  here  is  a 
samnle: — Some  jesiB  ago  a  re- 
vival took  i^aoe  in  one  of  the  hill 
villages,  when  tiie  minister  desired 
the  meeting  to  join  him  in  prayer: 
alter  offering  the  usual  suppucationa, 
he  thought  he  might  venture  upon  a 
petition  of  a  more  practical  nature, 
and  accordingl^r  prayed  that  the 
time  might  quiddy  come  when 
Ghiisley  would  be  lifted  with  gas, 
and  Teadon  (an  adjoining  viU^e) 
become  a  seaport  town. 

Ignorant  and  often  brutal,  rugged 
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and  untraotable  like  their  own 
wild  hills  and  barren  moorlands 
though  the  men  of  the  West  Biding 
may  be  by  nature,  they  are,  how- 
ever, susceptible  of  cultivation,  and 
their  manners  have  undergone  to 
some  extent  a  softening  and  refin- 
ing process  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  under  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  who,  when  they  are 
moderate,  patient^  and  hard  work- 
ing, need  never  despair  of  seeing 
their  labours  .  in  >  some  degree 
crowned  with  success,  though  the 
work  they  have  to  perform  is  of 
course  exceedingly  onerous ;  the 
state  of  morals,  especially  in  villages 
which  are  partly  agricultural,  partly 
manufacturing,  bemg  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  On  the  confines  of  Lancashire, 
in  particular,  where  old  families,  the 
introducers  and  nourishers  of  civili- 
zation, are  seldom  to  be  found,  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  peonle 
are  degraded  in  the  extreme.  The 
towns  and  villages  of  the  West 
Biding  are  therefore  no  places  for 
a  timid  or  indolent  minister,  while 
they  form  excellent  schools  for 
earnest,  active,  energetic  men, 
whose  hearts  are  reaUy  in  their 
work,  and  who  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  their  parishioners  care  nothing 
for  the  Established  Church  as  a 
church,  but  are  attracted  there 
simply  because  they  expect  to  hear  a 
good  logical  sermon.  Amon^  the 
petty  manufacturers,  a  spint  of 
equality  is  universal,  and  having 
neither  superiors  to  court,  nor  the 
amenities  of  social  life  to  practise, 
there  is  a  tone  of  defiance  in  their 
mannerandspeechwhichtoastranger 
is  repulsive,  and  which  is  also  a 
symptom  of  their  tendency  towards 
chartism  and  dissent.  If  indeed 
the  people  were  bound  together 
by  some  cementing  tie,  instead  of 
being  split  up  into  separate  com- 
munities, they  might  become  very 
formidable  in  a  political  point  of 
view;  as  it  is,  their  possession 
of  rapid  means  of  communication, 
and  tne  circulation  among  them  of 
Badical  pubhcations,  would  render 
them,  in.  a  time  of  unsettled  govern- 
ment, difficult  to  manage. 

A  great  change  has,  however, 
taken  place  among  the  people  of  ike 
hill  districts  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Forty 
years  ago  the  children  of  the  working 


classes  seldom  wore  shoes  and  stock- 
ings in  summer,  and  their  food  was 
cmefiy  porridge  made  of  oatmeal 
and  water,  with  oat  cake,  which 
thejr  called  '  Aver  bread.'  At  that 
period  mourning  was  not  often  worn 
at  funerals,  and  even  now  the  gayest 
dresses  and.  smartest  bonnets  are 
sometimes  brought  out  to  grace  the 
sad  ceremoniaL  In  those  days  the 
Sunday  attire  consisted  of  a  brown  or 
black  stufi'gown  and  a  scarlet  doak ; 
now  the  newest  fashions,  small  bon- 
nets, and  crinolines,  may  be  seen  in 
almost  every  village.  iThe  majority 
of  the  labouring  classes  were  then 
small  farmers,  as  w;ell  as  wooUen 
cloth  weavers,  taking  the  yam  from 
their  masters  to  weave  at  home — a 
practice  which  still  obtains  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  villages. 

It  is  to  one  of  these,  situated  some 
twelve  miles  north-west  of  Leeds, 
that  we  would  now  invite  our  readers 
to  accompany  us.  Gruisley,  for  that  is 
the  name  of  the  village,  is  a  member 
of  the  ancient  Saxon  parish  of  Otley, 
and  from  an  early  period  after  the 
Conquest  until  me  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  the  residence 
of  the  Wards,  a  family  of  no  small 
consequence  in  those  parts.  The 
church,  which  they  founded,  contains 
on  the 'south  side  of  the  nave  a 
beautiful  row  of  columns  belonging 
to  the  original  fabric,  and  sustamizi^ 
circular  arches.  The  village  itseu 
is  situated  on  high  ground,  aur- 
rounded  by  still  mgl^r  hills  and 
moorlands ;  the  cHmate  is  cold, 
bracing,  and  favourable  to  health, 
judging  by  the  longevity  to  which 
some  of  the  rectors  have  attained, 
one  of  iliem  having  served  the 
church  sixty-three  years,  and  an- 
other forty-eight;  while  of  John 
Myers,  whilom  parish  derk,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  filled  that  office 
fifty-four  years,  and  'rid  a  light 
horse  in  tne  trained  bands  of  the 
revolution  very  briskly  four  years 
after  his  grand  climacteric'  .  The 
population  of  Guisley  consists  of 
oetween  three  and  four  thousand; 
the  people  are  neither  very  moral 
nor  very  provident,  and  being  all 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  manu- 
facture, when  that  particular  branch 
is  depressed,  they  all  sufier  together. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  village  to  impress  a 
visitor  favourably,  yet   seemg   it. 
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as  we  did  first,  on  the  eve  of  the 
annual  feast,  there  was  an  air  of 
smartness  and  liveliness  about  it 
which  we  afterwards  found  that 
it  did  not  possess  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  These  feasts 
are  institutions  common  to  all  the 
West  Biding  villages,  in  some  of* 
which  they  occur  twice,  thrice, 
four  times  a  year,  sometimes  even 
oftener,  while  in  other  places  they 
only  taJce  place  once.  l)urmg  the 
week  which  precedes  them  aU  the 
housewives  are  busily  engaged  in 
scouring  their  houses,  and  noHshing 
their  tables,  and  the  chest  or  drawers 
which  invariably  forms  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  house-place ;  they 
are  also  actively  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  feast-cakes,  feast- 
tarts,  and  other'  eatables  in  vogue 
among  them.  The  feast  itself  gene- 
rally  lasts  a  week,  and  is  attended 
by  a  great  gathering  of  iriends  and 
relatives  from  all  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages, who  are  regaled  with  cold 
roast  beef  and  pickled  cabbage.  For 
a  population  of  some  two  thousand, 
the  quantity  of  meat  consumed 
generally  amounts  to  about  eighteen 
oxen,  fourteen  calves,  and  some 
sheep,  though  mutton  is  looked 
upon  rather  with  contempt.  Wed- 
dmgs  form  a  marked  feature  of 
these  festivities;  and  we  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  manner  in  which  they  are 
conducted.  When  we  entered  the 
church  it  was  already  so  crowded 
with  people  that  we  found  some 
difficulty  in  making  our  way  to 
the  rector's  pew,  whence  we  had  an 
excellent  view  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  the  men  being  attired 
for  the  most  part  in  blue  cotton 
blouses,  and  the  women  wearing 
a  gay  coloured  *  handkerchief  tied 
over  their  heads  in  Heu  of  a 
bonnet.  Anything  but  a  quiet  con- 
gregation it  was,  the  tumult  in  fact 
being  so  great  that  the  officiating 
clergyman  was  obliged  to  declare  in 
a  pretty  loud  voice  that  he  would 
not  commence  the  service  until 
silence  was  established.  But  al- 
though his  words  were  at  first 
attended  with  a  satisfactory  result, 
the  length  of  the  ceremony  was 
too  much  for  the  patience  of  the 
multitude^  and  long  before  it  con- 
cluded the  hubbub  had  risen  to 
almost  as  great  a  height  as  ever. 


On  this  occasion  three  couples  were 
joined  in  holy  matrimony,  two  of 
them  being  under  age,  and  unable 
to  read  or  write,  and  the  third 
considerably  advanced  in  years.  It 
afterwards  appeared  that  the  banns 
of  the  last  mentioned  pair  had  been 
'given  out'  some  two  months  pre- 
viously, but  on  the  bride  elect  being 
congratulated  by  her  neighboura 
upon  her  approaching  nuptials,  she 
denied  that  any  one  bad  been '  keep- 
ing company*  with  her.  She  was 
then  told  that  nevertheless  the  banns 
had  been  pubHshed ;  still  she  stoutly 
maintained  that  it  was  without  her 
knowledge.  The  bridesroom  was 
next  appealed  to,  when  ne  at  once 
pleaded  guil^,  and  being  asked  for 
the  reason  of  his  extraordinary  con- 
duct, replied  that  he  had  been  cast- 
ing about  for  a  wife,  and  thinking 
•Martha  were  a  likely  body,*  he 
had  fixed  upon  her  to  fill  the  situa- 
tion; feeling,  moreover,  sure  she 
would  not  refuse  the  honour  he  was 
intending  to  confer  upon  her,  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  put  in 
the  askings  first  and  do  the  courting 
afterwards,  when  he  should  have 
more  time  to  spare.  The  lady,  how- 
ever, had  no  idea  of  being  so  lightly 
won ;  thence  the  delay  that  ensued, 
though  after  all  she  was  taken  by 
surprise,  for  her  elderly  betrothed 
happening  to  see  that  preparations 
were  making  at  the  cnurch  for  a 
wedding,  immediately  went  home, 
donned  his  Simday  coat,  and  then 
set  off  to  his  lady  love,  and  desir- 
ing her  to  put  on  her  best  gown, 
quickly  informed  her  that  they  were 
going  to  be  married  there  and  then. 
Sfo  sooner  had  the  bridal  party 
issued  from  the  vestry  into  the 
churchyard,  which  was  filled  with 
people  waiting  their  appearance, 
than  they  began  to  cast  among  the 
crowd  showers  of  half-pence,  for 
which  there  was  instantly  a  furious 
scramble.  This  is  a  practice  which 
is  never  omitted,  and  great  is  the 
demand  by  the  bridegroom  for 
small  change  which  usually  takes 
place  a  few  days  before  the  event 
comes  off.  Until  very  recently  it 
was  the  custom  at  these  village 
weddings  for  the  men  to  have  their 
hats  adorned  with  the  gayest  rib- 
bons, a  fiddler  also  usually  preceded 
the  happy  pair,  playing  all  sorts  of 
tunes  to  enliven  their  walk  to  the 
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Iblfe    8*^  -«*un  Milly,  who 


certain  MJily,  who  m 
prettf  and  fiwemating 
ad  «^  ^'^^  aware  of 
* —  -  P  jier  beauty  exercised 
^er  Se  susceptible  village  swaiM. 
ST  to  this  time,  Jack  had  ad- 
i&ed  MiUy  in  secret,  though  he 
hiui  confessed  to  one  of  hia  friends 
that  *her  eyes  had  gone  quite 
through  him,  and  took  the  breath 
out  m  him,  so  that  he  had  not  a 
^rord  to  say.'  At  last  he  determined 
to  pay  a  yisit  to  the  cottage  which 
contained  his  treasure ;  so  one  eren- 
ing  he  strolled  up  to  the  door,  lifted 
the  latch,  and  entered  the  'house- 
place.'  The  father,  mother,  and 
Hilly  being  there,  he  walked  quietly 
towards  the  fire,  and  took  a  seat 
beside  the  father,  who  waa  engaged 
in  repairing  old  gearings  for  his 
horses,  the  mother  being  employed 
in  mending  stockings,  and  Muly 
trotting  about,  on  household  cares 
intent.  An  hour  passed  without  a 
word  being  spoken  by  any  one; 
ihen  Milly,  having  nnished  her 
work,  sat  down  by  her  mother  and 
began  to  sew,  giving  an  occasional 
glance  at  her  admirer,  which  said,  as 
plainly  as  eyes  could  do,  'Now, lad, 
what  hast'  come  forP'  though  of 
course  she  knew  quite  welL  At  last 
Jack  opened  his  mouth— it  must  be 
Txremised  that  all  this  time  the  cat 
nad  been  lying  asleep  on  the  hearth- 
stone— ana  thus  delivered  himself 
of  the  result  of  his  meditations. 
*  Yore  cat's  tail  is  longer  than  yares,' 
or  in  plain  English  *  ours ;'  which 
sagacious  remark  was  received  in 
profound  silence ;  it  did  not  indeed 
appear  as  if  anyone  had  heard  it. 
Another  half- hour  passed,  when 
Jack  silently  took  his  departure,  not 
another  word  having  been  uttered 


giiberade.    After  he  had  gone, 

^2/«-^ai«t/y  observed  to  her  mother, 

*lf  tb&t's  all  he  can  say,  hoi  ha 

Boaae  of  him.'    However,  tiiere  are 

ajle  who  say  that  Jack  will  win 
y  in  the  end,  notwithstanding 
her  affirmation  to  the  contrary. 

Before  we  turn  away  from  the 
subjects  of  courtship  and  marriage, 
we  m&y  mention  an  anecdote  con- 
nected with  the  latter,  showing  the 
talent  for  repartee  with  which  the 
people  of  the  West  Siding  villages 
appear  to  be  gifted  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Not  long  ago,  a  bridegroom 
returning  home  from  his  wedding, 
was  met  by  a  friend,  who  thus  ad- 
dressed him.  '  Well,  Jack,  I'm  glad 
to  see  thee  in  thy  happy  posi- 
tion, thou'st  seen  the  end  of  thy 
trubble  now.'  'Thank  thee,  lad,' 
was  Jack's  answer, '  I  hope  I  have.' 
About  a  month  afterwaras  the  two 
friends  again  met,  when  Jack,  speak- 
ing rather  warmly,  exclaimed, '  BiU, 
thou  teUed  me  a  lie  that  morning  I 
got  wed !  Didn't  thou  say  I'd  seen 
th'end  of  my  trouble P'  'I  did,' 
said  Bill;  'but  I  didn't  tell  thee 
wkiek  end.' 

One  of  the  most  curious  peculia- 
rities prevailing  amongst  the  people 
of  the  hill  vilkges,  is  the  habit  of 
giving  strange  patronymical  names 
to  each  other,  so  that  a  man  is 
seldom  known  by  his  legal  surname. 
This  practice  is  a  very  ancient  one. 
Thoresby  tells  us  that  in  his  time  a 
pious  and  ingenious  parson,  his  kins- 
man by  marriage,  was  but  the  second 
of  his  family  wno  had  continued  the 
same  surname,  which  had  till  then 
been  varied,  as  the  Christian  name 
of  his  father  was,  though  they  were 
persons  of  considerable  estates.  His 
grandfather  Peter  being  the  son  of 
William,  was  called  Peter  William- 
son, his  father  being  called  William 
Peterson;  which  continued  till  the 
year  1670,  when  the  family  assumed 
the  name  of  Peters.  He  then  goes 
on  to  say, '  in  the  vicinity  of  Hali£uc 
it  is  yet  pretty  common  among  the 
ordinary  sort.'  A  friend  of  mine* 
asking  the  name  of  a  pretty  boy 
that  begged  relief,  was  answered 
it  was  William  a  Bills,  a  Toms,  a 
Luke.  And  the  ingenious  gentle- 
man afore-mentioned,  asking  for 
Henry  Cockroft,  could  hear  of  no 
such  person,  though  he  was  withia 
bow-shot  of  the  house,  till  at  length 
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he  fbimd  him  tinder  the  name 
of  the  Chatmier  Man,  or  The  InfaA* 
bitant  of  the  Chambered  Honse. 
Not  long  ago,  a  man  belonging  to  a 
Tillage  adjoining  that  of  Guislej, 
wanted  to  nnd  out  where  John  Mar- 
shall lived,  bat  no  one  eonld  tell 
him.  4-t  last  he  met  a  woman  who 
chanced  to  be  Marshall's  own  daugh- 
ter, of  whom  he  made  inqnines, 
still  without  success;  howev.«r,  on 
disenssing  the  matter  further^  arad- 
den  light  seemed  to  break  in  npon 
her,  and  she  exdaimed — '  Hey,  dost 
e  mean  Bony  MarsP'  and  smre 
enough  Bony  Mars  and  John  Mar- 
shall provea  to  be  identical.  In 
another  instance  a.  man,  name  un- 
known, broke  his  leg,  and  was  ever 
afterwards  known  as  Johnny  Wood- 
leg.  But  the  curious  part  of  the 
affair  was,  that  he  had  a  sister-in- 
law  living  with  him,  to  whom  the 
same  surname  was  also  given,  and 
Margaret  Woodleg  she  remained 
until  the  daj  of  her  death.  Nume- 
rous examples  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  adduced.  John  Thomp- 
son was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  magistrates,  but  on  his  name 
being  called  out  in  court,  no  one 
answered ;  at  last  an  old  man  ^ot 
up,  saying, — '  Please  your  worsmp, 
call  mt  Jock  o'  the  Ginnel,'  to 
which  soubriquet  John  Thompson 
immediately  responded.  In  many 
cases  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
out  what  the  real  name  is.  A  short 
time  since,  i|  village  schoolmaster 
asked  a  boy  his  name.  The  reply 
was,  'Torn  Watkinson.'  'Your 
father's  nameP*—*  Jim  Todd.*  'Your 
mother's  name,  then,  my  boyP'— 
'  Whoi,  Effie  Dunwell,  to  be  sure.' 
It  turned  out  aiterwards  that  the 
Other's  name  was  unknown,  and 
that  the  mother's  was  Watkinson. 
In  cases  where  the  real  names 
are  known,  they  are  altered  and 
shortened ;  thus  Mounsey  becomes 
Moons;  Clapham,  Col&;  some- 
times the  alteration  is  greater  still, 
as  when  Barrett  becomes  Botch. 
Frequently  they  are  distinguished 
W  their  various  callings,  Kobert 
Whitehead  being  univeraally  known 
as  the  Lion,  from  his  being  land- 


lord of  the  inn  so  ealled;  then, 
again,  they  ofben  derive  their 
soubriquet  &om  the  place  where 
they  live,  the  Proctors  having  sunk 
their  own  name  in  that  of  Focs^ 
weather;  while  one  James  Eedfax, 
who  has  near  his  eottace  a  pan  for 
dyeing  wool^  is  known  by  the  cog* 
nomen  of  Jim  o'  the  Pan.  Other 
reasons  than  these  also  direct  their 
choice;  thus,  a  family  of  Smiths 
are  called  Better-off  Smiths,  because 
they  happen  to  be  more  prospjerous 
than  others  of  their  name  living  in 
the  same  village ;  another  Smith  is 
known  only  by  the  name  of  H^rdy, 
lor  no  otner  cause  than  that  he 
married  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Hardcastle;  again,  John  Harrison 
is  called  Stickem,  because  he  intro- 
duced a  new  method  of  killing  cattle. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  a  woman 
called  'Bony  Toppin,*  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
soubriquet  which  has  supplanted 
the  real  name.  ^  Sometimes  the 
women  keep  their  maiden  names 
after  marriage;  while  widows  are 
always  termed  widowers,  and  vice 
versa, 

.  In  taking  a  walk  through  Guisley, 
the  first  thing  that  will  strike  the 
stranger  is  the  curious  imion  of 
poverty  and  comfort  observable  in 
some  of  the  cottaees,  which,  though 
scantily  fumishea,  are  almost  sure 
to  boast  of  a  handsome  chest  of 
drawers  placed  in  the  sitting  room, 
and  an  equally  handsome  clock. 
The  bedchambers  are  in  most  cases 
filled  with  looms,  the  family  living 
and  sleeping  in  the  lower  rooms. 
In  Guisley  the  whole  of  the  manu- 
facturing processes  are  carried  on  at 
home,  nrom  the  spinniog  of  the 
wool  to  the  weavmg  of  it  into 
tweeds  and  shawls,  the  burling 
being  performed  by  the  children 
of  the  iamily.  The  women  in  times 
of  prosperity  spend  great  part  of 
their  earnings  in  dress :  they  have  a 
separate  costume  for  the  Saturday 
half-holiday,  which  they  spend  in 
taking  a  walk  with  their  '  followers' 
or  their  families,  and  another  for 
Sundays  *  Such  a  thing  as  a  baker's 
shop  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of 


*  LoDg  ago  it  was  said  of  the  working  classes  in  these  districts,  '  that  in  a 
time  of  plenty  they  carry  it  out  in  soch  an  extravagant  manner  as  leaves  nothing 
-Against  a  time  of  dearth  and  scarcity,  wherein  they  find  as  little  pity  as  former^ 
they  paid  respect  to  others  ,**  and  this  is  a  faithM  picture  of  them  in  the  present 
^y. 
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these  villages ;  but  aocording  to  the 
JPog  Moor  Aknaiutck,  the  women, 
are  not  aa  thoroughly  up  in  this 
department  of  household,  economy 
as  might  be  expected : — 

Crusty  or  not  crusty  (says  the  author), 
ive  a  wiurd  or  two  ta  say  abaght  baikin, 
an  t'saj  at  bread-mackin  iz  a  job  at 
iyyery  womman  i'tland,  noa  matter 
whether  shooze  three  feet  high  or  seven, 
twenty  year  owd  or  sixty,  owt  to  be 
perfekt  in.  Yis,  but  ah  menny  ar  ther 
aw  sud  like  to  knaw  at  duzzant  naw 
how  ta  neid  a  bit  a  doaf  ?  Wba  swarms, 
ney  an  its  as  good  as  a  play  just  ta  see 
hah  they  rowl  t'  doaf  abaght  upa  t'  table ; 
wha  sum  on  em  rowls  it  ta  sicb.  a  length 
at  boath  ends  offnanoe  enough  touches 
t*  floor  nearly,  others  are  az  careful  az 
if  they  wor  affeard  a  breikin  their  stay 
laise,  or  at  it  wor  summat  wick,  as 
they  wor  afleard  a  hurtin  it ;  others  hez 
the  doaf  all  cloggin  to  ther  fingers,  an 
there  they  are  daubin  and  claatin  it 
abaght  over  ivvery  thing  it'  hause 
nearly,  wal  they  get  fast  ameng  it,  like 
a  hen  wi  sum  wundt  abaght  her  legs ; 
— ^wun  a  this  sort  wunce  tried  to  rowl  a 
cake,  an  shoo  did  so  wal  shoo  gat  all 
t'  neidin  a  doaf  stuck  roand  t'  rowling 
pin,  wal  it  wor  az  thick  az  a  milk  chum 
nearly.  Thear  shoo  diddant  naw  whot- 
iwer  ta  do  in  it;  at  last  shoo  tade  it  ta 
t'  bakehouse  just  az  it  wor,  wi  t'  rowlin 
pin  in  it,  for  her  own  oven  wouldn't  hold 
it,  and  when  it  wor  baked,  an  shoo  wor 
bringing  it  home,  there  wor  many  a 
score  of  folks  stopt  her  to  have  a  look 
at  it,  and  they  mud  well,  for  it  wor  wun 
ah  t*  quearest  shaped  loaves  at  iwer  wor 
made;  wha  t'  baker  hizsen  said  shoo 
desarved  a  medal  for  it.  Then  thear  ar 
them  at  can  maik  a  bit  o'  decent  bread, 
but  there  none  without  their  folts  at 
times :  for  if  t'  doaf  doesn't  happen  to  rise 
az  it  ought  to  do,  thare  reddy  directly 
with  t'  owd  tale,  it  wor  bad  flour  or  bad 
yeast,  they  thersenze  of  course  are  with- 
out a  folt ;  nowt  o'  the  sort,  they  are 
too  clever  for  that.  Having  said  so 
much,  ah  mean  to  say  for  a  finisher, 
and  right  doan  seriously  too,  at  its  a 
wonmian's  beandand  duty  ta  do  all  and 
ivvery  thing  at  ive  mentioned  ta  perfec- 
tion ; — maik  pies,  wesh  clooze,  maik 
bread,  bake,  and  brew;  an  if  shoo- 
cannt,  all  at  ive  to  say  iz,  at  shoo  owt 
ta  live  an  owd  maid,  an  sit  in  a  comer 
knitting  crawsha  work,  for  shooze  noan 
fit  for  a  wife. 

Of  course  in  every  village  some 
individuals  are  to  be  found  more 
original  than  the  rest.  Among  the 
worthies  of  this  description  Hvinff  at 
Guisley,  the  parish  clerk  and  barber 
deserves  special  mention,  as  being  a 


man  who  piques  himself  somewhat 
highly  upon  his  literary  attainments, 
a  specimen  of  which,  illustrative  of 
ike  writer's  character  and  of  his 
emfaience  in  his  profession,  might 
have  been  seen  not  long  ago  pinned 
up  in  his  window.  Here  is  a  copy:— 
NonoK. 

That  I  begin  of  shaving  on  Saturdays 
at  5  o'clock  for  one  ha&-penny  till  8 
o'clock.  After  8  o'clock  i  penny  tiU  9 
o'clock.  After  9  o'clock  I  shall  please 
myself  wether  I  shave  or  not. 

Saturday  Noon  from  12  to  i  o'clock, 
I  half-penny. 

Bazors  cleaning  up,  ij  a  piece. 

Going  out  to  shave,  one  penny ;  out 
of  town,  ad. 

Now  i  shall  be  very  glad  to  shave  any 
person  that  feels  its  worth  their  pleasure 
to  come  and  pay  like  men,  and  not  get 
shaved  and  never  come  no  more  when 
they  have  got  one  penny  or  i^  on.  If 
it  is  not  worth  one  penny,  let  your  beard 
grow. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  villages  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  outside  world ; 
but  every  now  and  then  a  few 
individuals  have  been  known  to 
venture  as  far  as  the  metropolis, 
whence  they  return,  with  won- 
derful travellers'  stories  wherewith 
to  enlighten  their  stay-at-home 
neighbours.  Not  long  since  three 
Guisley  men  went  up  to  London 
to  attend  a  wool-sale,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the 
lions.  They  had  not,  however,  been, 
in  town  more  than  two  days,  when, 
as  two  of  them  were  musing  on 
what  they  had  seen  in  the  streets, 
and  especially  at  Yauxhall  Gardens 
the  nififnt  before,  the  third  suddenly 
made  his  appearance,  prepared  for  a 
journey,  and  said  to  his  companions, 
Tm  goan  home.'  'WhenP*  was 
the  question.  '  This  varry  day,  just 
nah.  •  Why,*  said  his  friends, '  tnou 
hastn't  bought  a  single  bag  of  wool 
yet.*  *No,*  said  he,  *an  i  ammat 
goan,  I  can  buy  it  as  cheap  at  home, 
an  whether  or  no,  I'd  rather  be 
there  nor  here,  for  I'm  sure  there's 
nought  but  rogues  among  the  men, 
and  the  women's  na  better  than 
they  should  be.'  This  is  a  curious 
comment  on  what  was  said  above 
of  the  low  state  of  morality  in  the 
West  Biding  villages,  showing,  as 
it  does,  the  power  of  habit  in 
blinding  men  to  the  real  nature  of 
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Tices  which,  when  presented  to  them 
under  a  dijQTerent  aspect,  fill  them 
with  amazement  and  with  horror. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
readiness  at  repartee  which  is  a 
striking  characteristic  of  the  men 
of  the  West  Biding,  and  of  which, 
among  the  many  instances  that  have 
come  under  our  notice,  we  select  a 
specimen  or  two.  One  diay  a  beggar- 
man,  who  had  long  been  known  as 
the  do-no-good  of  the  place,  met  an- 
other leading  an  ass  laden  with  two 
panniers.  On  asking  what  there  was 
m  the  baskets,  and  being  told  that 
they  contained  rags  and  bones,  he 
exclaimed,  '  Well,  then,  toss  me  in, 
for  I'm  nought  else.*  And  here  is  a 
good  story  of  a  pompous  old  gentle- 
man, a  Iresbyterian,  who,  meeting 
a  weaver  on  the  road,  thus  ad- 
dressed him:  —  'Where    are  you 

going  P*  *  To ,'  was  tiie  answer. 

'  On  some  sleeveless  errand,  I  war- 
rant,' remarked  the  old  gentleman. 
*Why,  no,*  replied  the  weaver,  *I 
am  going  to  buy  a  pair  of  buckles.' 
'And  couldn't  you  get  some  one 
else  to  buy  them  for  you  P'  '  No, 
I  couldn't,'  answered  the  man, 
'they're  a  very  particular  sort.* 
'What  sortP'  'Whv,  they  call 
them  Presbyterian  buckles.'  '  Why- 
do  they  give  them  such  a  namer* 
asked  the  old  gentleman.  '  Because 
they're  double  tongued,'  was  the 
ready  answer,  which  put  an  effec- 
tual close  to  the  conversation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  people 
of  the  West  Biding  are  destitute  of 
imagination,  but  here  and  there  we 
see  evidences  to  the  contrary,  espe- 
cially in  the  little  almanack  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  which 
we  commend  to  the  notice  of  all 
those  who  wish  to  have  a  thorough 
insight  into  Yorkshire  character. 
One  example  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting.  The  writer  is  speaking  of 
tne  feelings  of  the  earth  when  it 
expected  the  comet  to  strike  it,  then 
dwelling  on  the  vicissitudes  it  has 
undergone  since  it  was  brought  into 
existence  some  six  thousand  years 
ago,  he  says — 

He'd  been  pelted  on  his  craan  wi  all 
maoner  a  hailstones ;  rained  an  squirted 
onto  be  wattar  spaats,  wal  he  heddant  a 
dry  threed  on  him;  shackt  wi  hurri- 
canes, an  thrawn  off  his  legs  nearly  wi 
whirlwinds ;  graald  at  be  thunder 
storms,  an  pierced  on  all  sides  wi  fork 


lightnings ;  stript  ov  iwery  bit  a 
cloathen,  and  then  covered  over  wi 
snaw;  an  nipt  wal  he  wor  black  and 
blue  wi  frosts,  and  bittan  an  bittan 
agean  wi  north  an  east  winds ;  laid  aght 
a  doors  all  night  in  all  soarts  of  weathers, 
an  eiqposed  i't'day  ta  t'bumin  sun, 
dug  and  struck  at  wi  shovels  and  mat^ 
tocks  ;  ploughs  an  harrows  trailed  over 
him  in  iwery  direction,  and  ironed 
daan  whilQ  he  could  hardly  stir,  an  run 
on  be  steam-engines,  waggons,  an  wheel- 
barrows, an  all  manner  of  things.  More 
then  that»he'd  suffered  all  sorts  a*  insult 
and  assaults  wethin  as  well  as  wethaght, 
be  th'infliction  a  deep  waands,  an  blow- 
ing him  to  pieces  by  bit  an  bit  wi  pow- 
der, while  he  wor  so  deformed  he  hardly 
knew  hizsen. 

Now  that  we  have  become  some- 
what familiar  with  one  of  the  vil- 
lages of  the  West  Biding,  it  would 
be  well,  perhaps,  that  we  should  a 
little  extend  our  rambles;  we  there- 
fore beg  our  readers  to  accompany 
us  on  an  excursion  we  propose  making 
to  Bkley,  famed  for  its  dear  springs 
and  breezy  moorlands.  On  leaving 
Guisley,  half-an-hour's  drive  brings 
us  to  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe ; 
to  our  right  lies  Otley,  underneath 
the  shelter  of  the  Chevin,  climbing 
which  the  traveller  is  rewarded  by 
seeing  spread  beneath  him  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  Wharfedale— one  end  ter- 
minating in  the  bold  Armscliff,  and 
the  other  in  softly  undulating  hills 
covered  with  the  woods  which  encir- 
cle Bolton  Abbey.  Between  these 
two  extremities  the  river  winds, 
bounded  by  lulls  of  moderate  height; 
no  wildnesis  or  sublimity  marking  the 
scenery— the  characteristic  features 
of  which  are  a  riant  fertility,  and  a 
sort  of  quiet  loveliness  that  soothes 
and  satisfies  rather  than  excites  or 
elevates.  The  river  itself  is  the 
most  beautiful  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. Swiftly,  as  its  name  imports, 
it  hurries  along,  ever  changing  in 
character — ^now  deep  and  smooth, 
now  noisy  and  shallow — ^but  ever 
preserving  the  crystal  clearness  of 
its  waters;  here  flowing  along  a 
broad  and  level  channel,  there 
rushing  down  like  a  torrent,  fret- 
ting over  boulders  and  rocks,  which, 
whue  they  hinder  its  progress,  add 
greatly  to  its  beauty.  !m  winter, 
when  melting  snows  increase  the 
volume  of  its  waters,  it  becomes 
very  dangerous  to  cross.  Its  course 
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k  i^waids  of  fifty  milefl  in  extent, 
during  the  mater  part  of  which 
it  runs  j)arauel  to  the  Aire,  whose 
course  is  devious  in  the  extreme, 
and,  unlike  the  Wharfe,  so  gentle 
in  its  flow  that  it  hardly  appears  to 
znove  at  all.  After  heavy  rains  the 
water  of  the  Wharfe  becomes 
brightly  golden  in  colour,  taking 
its  rich  hue  &om  the  springs  which 
flow  into  it  from  the  mo(»ra  above 
Bolton. 

In  Otkjr  itself  there  is  little  to 
interest  the  passing  visitor,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Manor  House, 
which  was  the  site  of  the  mansion 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  one  of 
whom,  Bowet  by  name,  is  said  to 
have  eoBSumed  tnere,  annually /our- 
soore  tuns  d  claret!  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  dislikd  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  West 
Siding  villages  to  strangers,  a  feel- 
ing £rom  which  even  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  so  considerable  as  Otley 
do  not  appear  to  be  entirely  free. 
A  short  time  since  a  8urge<»i 
took  possession  of  a  practice 
in  the  town,  and  on  his  coming 
amongst  the  i»eople,  was  mobbed 
and  treated  with  such  contumely 
that  at  first  he  was  in  doubt  whether 
he  could  remain.  Towards  regular 
practitioners,  indeed,  the  people  en- 
tertain a  great  dislike,  much  pre- 
ferring to  trust  themselves  and  their 
ailments  to  the  mercy  of  bone-set- 
ters, who  subject  their  patients  in 
many  cases  to  such  severe  treatment 
and  rough  handling,  that  it  is  a  won- 
.  der  they  escape  out  of  their  hands 
without  having  received  greater  in- 
juries than  any  for  which  they  con- 
sulted them.* 

Not  far  &om  Otley  we  pass 
through  the  little  village  of  Burley, 
which  wears  a  far  more  cheerful 
aspect  than  Gnisley  can  boast.  The 
cottages  are  all  of  stone,  and  some 
of  them  have  gardens — a  luxury 
but  seldom  seen  in  these  villages. 
Either  the  cottagers  have  no  natural 
taste  for  flowers,  or  else  no  one  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  develop  it ;  the 
latter  would  seem  to  be  the  case, 
judging  firom  the  success  attending 
the  efi&)rt8  made  by  a  lady  to  intro- 


duce cottage  horticultural  exhibi- 
tions in  her  neighbourhood. 

After  leaving  Burley,  the  road 
runs  parallel  to  the  Wharfe,  and 
thiou^  tlw  sheltering  trees  which 
grow  on  its  Imnks  we  get  many  a 

Slimpse  of  the  bright  and  swinly 
owmg  river.  Presently  we  come 
in  s^ht  of  Denton,  formerly  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Fairfax  family,  and 
where  Prince  Eupert  lodged  on  his 
way  firom  Lancaster  to  York,  imme- 
diately before  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor.  It  is  on  record  that  there 
was.  then  in  the  house  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  the  younger  brother  of 
Lcnrd  Fair&x,  with  which  Prince 
Bupert  was  so  delighted  that  he 
forbade  any  spoil  to  be  committed. 
Denton,  with  its  wooded  hills, 
lies  on  our  right,  while  on  our 
left  rise  the  bold  and  frown- 
ing 'edges*  of  Bombald's  Moor, 
which  often  assume  the  aspect  of 
Cyclopean  towers  and  ramparts, 
overhanging'  what  was  in  primeval 
times  a  wide  lake,  but  is  now  the 
green  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Wharfe.  The  highest  point  of  these 
moorlands  lies  to  the  south,  and  at- 
tains a  height  of  1322  feet  above  the 
sea ;  two  huge  masses  of  rock,  stand- 
ing out  like  promcHitories,  and 
ei^bitin^  the  strange  fantastic 
forms  which  were  so  appropriate  to 
*  Druidical  worship,  though  only 
860  feet  high,  form  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  features  of 
the  range,  seeming  also  to  command 
and  guard  the  village  of  Dkley, 
which  lies  almost  immediately  be- 
neath them. 

This  place,  as  is  well  known,  was 
the  Boman  Olicana ;  and  there  are 
still  to  be  found,  in  a  field  behind 
the  church,  called  Castle  Hill,  some 
remains  of  the  Soman  camp.  It 
has  been  considered  probable  that 
this  camp  was  founded  near  to  an 
earlier  British  town  called  by 
Ptolemy  Olicanon,  from  a  British 
word  signifying  rocky,  a  name 
which  is  admirably  appropriate  to 
the  situation.  Kotwithstanding  its 
claims  to  antiquity,  and  the  vestiges 
of  it  slill  visible  m  the  churchyard, 
in  the  shape  of  three  remarkable  obe- 


*  As  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  with  which  medical  men  have  to  contend 
when  visiting  their  patients,  we  were  told  that  on  first  coming  amongst  them  they 
have  fonnd  it  so  difficult  to  tmderstand  their  dialect  aa  to  be  obliged  to  caU  in  the 
aid  of  an  interpreter ;  while  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  find  it  equally  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  polished  pronunciation  of  their  doctor. 
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lisks,  cohered  with  strange  deriises 
and  elaborate  ornaments,  Bkley  is 
more  like  a  newly  founded  Ame- 
rican town  than  a  good  old  English 
Tillage,   althoxigh   here  and  &erd 
aome  of  the  houses  in  the   main 
street  bear  indubitable  marks  of  a 
aere  old  age  ill  accordoig  with  the 
appearance  of  the  wooden   oabina 
interspersed  amongst   them.    The 
shops,  too,  haye  a  chwe  resemblanee 
to  American  stores,  and  in  all  of 
them  is  sold  a  strangely  hetoro- 
geneons  collection   of  goods, — ^the 
groe^  dealing  also  in  stationary  and 
hardware,  the    baker   and  confec- 
tioner  dispensing   medicines    and 
selling  toj^s,  and  the  butcher  com- 
bining with   his  trade  that   of  a 
brewer,  while  the  principal  drcu- 
lating  library  is  contained  in  the 
kitchen  of  one  of  the  largest  lodging 
houses,  and  tiie  doctor   is  to   be 
£:>und  at  the  linendraper's.    A  large 
proportion  of  the  shops  consists  of 
bazaars,  containing  all  manner  of 
useless  things  whmwith  to  tempt 
young  people  and  the  children  of 
a  larger   growth,    who   resort   to 
Bkley  in  order  to  put  themselyes 
under  hydropathic  treatment,  which 
can  nowhere  be  had  in  greater  per- 
fection.   A  busy  life  the  invtuids 
aeem  to  hare  of  it,  a  pleasant  one 
also,  judging  from  the   numerous 
pie-nic  parties  which  may  daily  be 
seen  issuing  early  in  the  morning 
from  the  grounds  of  the  Ilkley  Wel£ 
and  Benrhydding   establishments; 
young  ladies  in  large  cope  hats,  and 
armed  with  alpenstocks,  with  a  pro- 
per allowance  of  chaperones ;    and 
gentlemen,  who  to  all  appearance 
-seem    to   hare    derived  wonderi^ 
benefit  from  the  system  tiiey  have 
been  pursuing,  so  hale  and  nearlrv 
do  they  look.    The  rules  of  both 
houses  are,  however,  very  stringent, 
— ^punctual  attendance  at  meus  is 
enforced,  and  although  dancing  and 
charades  are  allowed  to  take  place 
in  the  drawing-room  every  evening, 
it  is  expected  that  the  amusements 
should  cease  at  ten  o'clock,  when  all 
the  gaslights  in  the  sitting-rooms  are 
lowered,  and  those  in  the  passages, 
entrance  -  hall,    &c.,    extinguished. 
What  with  the  obligation  to  keep 
regular  hours,  the  fiesh  moorland 
air,  the  out-door  exercise,  and  the 
simple  diet  to  which  every  one  is 
obliged  to  submit,  he  must  be  an 


obstinate  person  indeed  who  could 
resist  all  these  influences,  and  re* 
main  in  a  state  of  valetudinarian* 
ism. 

One  of  the  favourite  excunionff 
from  Ilkley  used  to  be  to  a  hut 
inhabited  oy  Job  Senior,  known  ae 
the  Hermit  of  Epmbald's  Moor, 
wheare  he  spent  the  last  thirty  yeazis 
of  his  life,  his  only  abode  a 
wretched  hovel  made  with  a  few 
rough  stones,  into  which  he  cotdd 
but  just  creep,  and  which  was  des- 
titute alike  of  roof  or  door.  Ad* 
joining  this  hovel  he  had  another, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
a  fire  of  sods  to  roast  his  potatoes ; 
he  had  no  cooking  utensils,  but  when 
he  was  about  to  dine,  he  mixed  his 
potatoes  with  some  oatmeal»  and 
then  ate  them.  His  clothing  was  of 
the  most  wretched  description; 
once,  however,  some  charitable  per- 
son gave  him  a  piece  of  serge,  with 
which  he  manufactured  a  coat  bv 
spreading  the  cloth  on  the  ground* 
then  lying  down  upon  it  he  chalked 
out  the  pattern,  and  afterwards 
sewed  it  together  with  packthread. 
He  was  scarcely  human  in  his  ap- 
pearance, and  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  understand  a  word  of 
what  he  said.  This  strange  being  is 
now  dead,  but  numbers  of  people 
still  visit  tiie  place  where  he  lived; 
and  a  wild,  exposed  spot  it  is,  in  the 
very  midst  of  those  weird  lonely 
moors,  lifted  far  above  the  cheer- 
ful, fertile  valley ;  the  silence 
which  broods  over  it  seldom  broken, 
save  when  the  wayfarer's  footsteps, 
brushing  through  the  heathW, 
startle  me  grouse  which  have  their 
home  there.  Altogether  a  mono- 
tonous, melancholy  landscape,  and 
but  for  the  invigorating  hill  air,  its 
influence  would  be  de{H*es8ing  in  the 
extreme;  yet  here  and  there  upon 
these  moors  some  few  smiling  oases 
occasionally  occur ;  bright  spots  of 
moss  and  verdure  kept  perpetually 
green  by  the  springs  descending 
from  still  higher  grounds:  often, 
too,  a  pleasant  surjHrise  awaits  the 
moorland  rambler;  some  little  shel- 
tered hill  tarn  reflecting  in  its  clear 
still  waters  the  overhanging  rocks, 
and  the  graceful  pendent  ferns 
which  fringe  them ;  or  some  narrow 
ravine,  its  sides  tapestried  with 
heather  and  long  trailing  streamera 
of  the  Alpine-looking  !£obin-Hood 
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20088,  while  at  the  bottom  rashes  a 
tiny  riTidet,  clear  as  crystal,  and 
golden  in  colour,  bright  and  cold 
and  pure.  But  it  is  on  ascending 
to  the  highest  points  of  the  moors 
that  all  sense  or  their  desolation  and 
oppressive  monotony  is  lost  in  the 
more  cheerful  aspect  of  the  wide  ex- 
tended yiews  obtained  from  them, 
over  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the 
Wharfe  and  the  Aire,  the  solitary 
desolation  immediately  around  serv- 
ing but  as  a  foil  and  a  useful  con- 
trast, which  gives  value  to  the  light 
and  life  beyond. 

A  glance  at  any  map  of  the  West 
Biding  will  show  that  the  valleys  of 
the  Wharfe  and»  the  Aire  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  range 
of  Eombald's  Moor,  but  the  *  terrific 
road*  which  travellers  once  had  to 
take  if  they  wished  to  go  from  the 
one  to  the  other  is  now  no  longer 
generally  used,  though  for  the  sake 
of  the  prospects  whidi  it  commands 
we  would  strongly  recommend  it  to 
pedestrians.  As  we  made  our  way 
along  it  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  Aire,  we  could  not  but  adxnire, 
for  picturesque  effects  of  rock 
and  moorland,  that  portion  of  Aire- 
dale which  lies  between  the  little 
towns  of  Bingley  and  Keighley. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place 
are  many  a  lonely  glen  and  wooded 
hiU,  too  often  disfigured,  alas,  by 
the  shaft  of  some  tall  mill-chimney 
rising  &om  amidst  the  trees,  while 
the  torrent  rushing  along  the  bottom 
of  the  glen  is  defiled  by  indigo  dye, 
and  its  music  lost  in  the  noise  of 
machinery.  There  is  little,  how- 
ever, in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Xeighley  to  tompt  anyone 
to  make  it  his  head  quarters,  though 
of  late  it  has  been  much  frequented, 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  ilaworth, 
whither  we,  following  the  example 
of  many  others,  made  a  pilgrimage, 
of  which  we  shall  ever  preserve  a 
pleasant  remembrance.  It  is  an  old 
proverb,  that  a  prophet  is  without 
honour  in  his  own  country,  and  truly 
the  adage  had  its  verification  at 
Keighley,  for  we  found  that  the 
'oldest  inhabitant'  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  had  tempted  so 
many  people  to  come  to  SLcighley 
during  the  summer,  and  he  was  per- 
fectly astonished  and  evidently  very 


incredulous  when  assured  that  the 
attraction  was  Haworth,  and  Ha- 
worth  because  of  its  having  been 
the  home  of  Charlotte  Bront6.  It 
was  on  a  soft  grev  Sunday  morning 
in  the  middle  of  August  that  we 
set  forth  on  our  pilgrimage.  Im- 
mediately on  leaving  Keighley  we 
began  to  toil  along  tne  road  which, 
by  an  almost  unbroken  ascent,  leads 
to  Haworth.  At  every  step  we  took 
we  seemed  to  be  leavmg  in  our  rear 
all  that  was  pleasant  and  cheerful ; 
l^e  hiUs  on  either  side  becoming 
more  and  more  destitute  of  trees, 
more  and  more  brown  in  colour, 
while  the  hedges  which  had  hitherto 
bounded  the  road,  were  exchanged 
for  stone  dykes,  with  no  soft  cover- 
ing of  moss  to  conceal  their  naked- 
ness, and  affording  no  little  crannies 
where  flowers  might  take  root,  no 
coigns  of  vantage  wherein  birds 
might  nestle  and  sing.  Low  down 
in  the  valley  ran  a  tributary  of  the 
river  Aire,  and  here  and  there  on 
its  banks  grew  some  few  trees,  prin- 
cipally fir,  poplar,  and  ash;  but 
though  we  were  only  in  the  very 
beginning  of  autumn,  the  foliage  was 
already  brown  and  withered,  and 
many  of  the  trees  almost  entirely 
leafless.  If  it  had  not  been  for  tlie 
continuous  lines  of  small  houses 
stretching  along  the  highway,  and 
the  villages  clustered  on  the  hill- 
sides, with  the  sturdy  towers  of 
their  churches  rising  above  them, 
the  sense  of  desolation  and  want  of 
finish,  so  to  speak,  in  the  scenery, 
would  have  been  painfully  oppres- 
sive; while  the  sickly  appearance 
of  the  people,  many  of  whom  were 
afflicted  with  goitre,  and  the  stolid, 
vacant  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances, gave  no  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  healthiness  of  the 
district.  For  some  two  miles  or  so 
before  arriving  at  Haworth,  the 
village  is  visible  from  the  road, 
and  a  very  eagle's  eyrie  it  looks, 
perched  up  on  the  moors,  rising 
dun  and  sombre  behind  it.  When 
we  reached  it,  it  struck  us  as  being 
more  foreign  than  English  in  as- 
pect ;  the  houses  are  old,  and  built 
of  dark  grey  stone,  though  here 
and  there  a  smart  unpicturesque 
modem  dwelling  has  sprung  up, 
trying  to  put  its  neignbours  to 
shame,  but  looking  far  less  honest 
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and  genuine  than  they ;  the  princi- 
pal street  is  very  narrow,  and. paved 
with   large  flat  stones,  on  which 
the  houses  immediately  abut;  and  it 
is  perhaps  this  absence  of  pavement 
or  trottoir  which   more  especially 
gives   to  Haworth   the  aspect  of 
some   second-rate  French  village. 
Every   reader   of  Mrs.   Graskell's 
work  probably  has  some,  idea  of 
Haworth  from  her  description,  yet 
though  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to 
point  out  wherein  her  picture  differs 
troTEL  the  original,  we  must  confess 
that  the  impression  produced  upon 
us  was  different  from  the  one  she 
had  given.    Of  one  thing  we  are 
pretty  certain,  and  that  is,  that  no 
one    can    thoroughly    understand 
Charlotte    Bront6    who    has    not 
visited  her  home,  and  afterwards 
read,  by  the  light  which  acquain- 
tance with  her   surroundings  will 
give,  the  history  of  her  life  penned 
by  her  own  hand  in  the  pages  of 
Shirley,     There,  better   far   than 
Mrs.  Gaskell  or  any  one  else  could 
show,  they  will  see  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  Caroline  Helstone  com- 
plained so  sadly  that  she  dreamt 
'melancholy  dreams,  and  if  she  lay 
awake  for  an  hour  or  two  at  night 
was  continually  thinking  of  the  rec- 
tory as  a  dreary  old  place.'    •  You 
know,'  she  says,  *  it  is  very  near  the 
churdiyard ;  the  back  part  of  the 
house  is  exceedingly  ancient,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  out-kitchens  there 
were  once  enclosed  in  the  church- 
yard, and  that   there   are  graves 
under  them.   I  rather  lon^  to  leave 
the  rectorv. ...    I  thiii  I  grow 
what  is  called  nervous.  I  see  things 
under  a  darker  aspect  than  I  used 
to  do.    I  have  fears  I  never  used  to 
have — ^not  of  ghosts,  but  of  omens 
and  disastrous  events.    .    .    Calm 
evenings  are  not  calm  to  me ;  moon- 
light, which  1  used  to  think  mild, 
now  only   looks   mournful.'    And 
again,  when  Shirley  asks,  *  Will  you 
think  of  Fitful  Head  now,  when 
you  lie  awake  at  night,  rather  than 
of  the  graves  under  the  rectory  back 
kitchen  P'  who  is  it  but  Charlotte 
Bronte  herself  replying,  *  I  will  try; 
instead  of  musing  about  remnants 
of  shrouds  and  fragments  of  coffins, 
and  human  bones  and  mould,  I  will 
fancy  seals  lying  in  the  sunshine  on 
solitary  shores  P'  Many  and  many  a 


time  doubtless  has  Charlotte  Bronte, 
like  Caroline  Helstone, '  in  the  sum- 
mer nights  sat  long  at  her  lattice, 
gazing  down  on  the  old  garden  and 
older  church,  on  the  tombs  laid  out 
tdl  grey,  and  calm,  and  clear  in  the 
moonlight.'  A  melancholy  home,  in 
truth,  for  a  spirit  like  Charlotte 
Bronte's,  must  have  been  that  dreary 
Haworth  parsonage;  no  trees  shel- 
tering or  shrouding  it,  and  yet  all 
pleasant  views  shut  out ;  nothing 
visible  from  its  windows  but  the 
desolate-looking,  walled-in  garden, 
with  one  stunted  lilac  tree  in  the 
middle  of  it,  along  its  walls  a  row  of 
thorn  bushes,  and  beyond,  the  wide, 
crowded  churchyard  encroaching 
more  and  more  upon  the  grim  silent 
moors,  crossed  often,  as  on  the  day 
we  were  there,  by  fitful  gleams  of 
sunlight  or  by  wreaths  of  mist, 
more  welcome  because  partially  con- 
cealing their  harsher  features  and 
somewhat  softening  their  dreari- 
ness. Whether  the  nome  may  have 
looked  more  cheerful  in  poor  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  lifetime  we  cannot 
tell ;  nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
desolate  and  forlorn  than  the  aspect 
which  it  wears  at  present,  the  gar- 
den entirely  neglected,  no  gentle 
hand  to  tend  its  flowers ;  the  little 

fate  leading  into  the  churchyard 
locked  up  with  a  rank  ^owth  of 
grass  and  weeds;  the  windows  of 
tiie  house  partially  closed  with 
shutters ;  no  sign  of  life  or  cheer- 
fulness about  it  externally.  Very 
sad,  too,  and  lone  must  be  its  interior 
now,  its  only  inmates  the  aged,  child- 
less father  and  thebereaved  husband. 
To  the  left,  of  the  rectory  stands  the 
schoolhouse,  beyond  which  is  a 
ruined  old  tenement,  every  pane  of 
glass  in  its  windows  broken,  and 
altogether  in.  a  most  dilapidated 
condition.  Opposite  this  rum  are 
several  ancient-looking  buildings 
the  backs  of  which  abut  upon  tiie 
church;  and  queer  erections  they 
are,  full  of  recesses  and  projections, 
and  outside  stairs  leading  to  ,the 
upper  stories,  giving  them  a  q[uite 
foreign  aspect;  one  of  these  is  a 
public-house,  of  which  there.  4ire 
three  or  four  in  the  village,  none  of 
them  particularly  clean  or  respect- 
able in  appearance.  The  principal 
one  is  the  Black  Bull,  close  to  the 
church,  a  dirty  little  place,  and  the 
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s^lit  of  which,  in  connexion  witih 
the  i^emembrance  of  Bramwell 
Bront6,  cannot  but  be  painfnL  In 
the  room  where  he  so  often  used  to 
spend  his  evenings,  the  principal 
omamentsaretwopictoreSjOnerepre- 
senting  '  Her  Majesty  Qiieen  Caro- 
line Iimding  at  Dorer,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  years,  to  demand  her 
right,  dignities,  and  privileges :'  the 
omer,  'A  monumental  ifibute  to 
the  memory  of  Qaeen  Caroline, 
who,  after  being  refused  an  earthly 
crown,  was  called  to  wear  a  crown 
in  heayen.' 

When  we  reached  HawosNsh  the 
churchyard  was  full  of  ^ple  sittmg 
on  the  gravestones,  waiting  for  the 
mOming  service  to  begin,  while  the 
bells,  the  only  cheerful  thing  about 
the  place,  were  pleasantly^  dbitiiing, 
and  calling  to  distant  stragglers  to 
hasten  their  steps.  Entering  the 
dhuroh  we  were'  placed  in  a  pew 
in  the  gallery,  and  had  time  to 
look  almt  us  oefore  the  dergyman, 
Mr.  NichoUs,  made  his  appearance. 
Qllie  interior  is  large,  and  contains 
1^[ree  galleries;  in  the  one  over 
the  COmmunion*table  the  organ  is 
placed,  and  to  the  right  of  it  are 
affixed  against  the  wall  the  tables 
of  the  commandtoents,  looking  very 
much  like  the  backs  of  colossal 
books.  On  the  south  wall,  in  a 
comer,  is  a  dock,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, 'Life,  how  short;  etermir* 
how  long ;'  against  the  west  waU, 
near  the  vestry,  is  placed  a  tablet, 
stating  that  the  steeple  and  the 
little  bell' were  made  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1600.  The  pews  are  very 
lalrge,  and  inside  them  are  painted 
on  great  labels  the  names  of  the 
owners — cg,^  Mr.  Pigshill  hath  two 
sittings  here  for  Gargrave ;  Mrs. 
EUis  for  Far  Litake ;  Mr.  Horsfali 
for  Wildgrave  Head,  &c.  Ac. 

The  attendance  was  small  in  the 
morning,  but  better  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Mr.  Bront6  preached ; 
owing  to  his  advanced  years,  ha 
is  not  able  to  attend  the  whole  of 
the  service,  but  comes  into  church 
when  the  afternoon  prayers  are  half 
over.  A  most  affecting  sight,  in 
truth,  it  is  to  see  him  walking  down 
tihe  aisle  with  feeble  steps,  and  en* 
tering  his  solitarrpew,  once  filled 
with  wife  and  children,  now  utterly 
desolate,  while  close  beside  it  rises 


tiie  tombstone  inscribed  with  their 
names.  Pull  of  sorrow  and  trouble 
though  his  li&  has  been,  the  energy 
of  the  last  survivor  of  the  race 
seems  not  a  whit  abated ;  his  voice 
is  still  loud  and  clear,  his  words  full 
of  fire,  his  mianner  of  eamestoess. 
Lucid,  nervous,  and  l(^cal,  the  style 
of  his  preaching  belongs  to  a  bye- 
gone  day,  when  sermons  were  made 
more  of'^a  study  than  they  are  now» 
and  when  it  was  considered  quite  as 
necessary  to  think  mudi  and  deeply* 
as  to  give  expression  to  those 
thoughts  in  language  not  only  im- 
pressive aud  eloquent,  but  vigorous 
and  concise.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  im- 
pression which  Mr.  Bronte  evidently 
produces  upon  his  hearers,  or  of  his 
own  venerable  and  striking  appear- 
ance in  the  pulpit.  He  used  no 
notes  whatever,  and  preached  for 
half  an  hour  without  ever  being  at 
a  loss  f(n*  a  word,  or  betraying  tiie 
smallest  sign  of  any  decay  of  ms  in«> 
tellectual  mcnlties.  Y^  handsome 
he  must  have  been  in  his  younger 
davB,  for  traces  of  beauty  most 
renned  and  noble  in  expression, 
even  yet  show  themselves  in  his 
features  and  in  his  striking  mrofile. 
His  brow  is  stiU  xmwrinlded;  his 
hair  and  whiskers  snowy  white: 
lines  very  decided  in  their  character 
are  impressed  about  the  mouth ;  the 
eyes  are  large  and  penetratkig.  Li 
manner  he  is,  as  mav  have  been 
gathered  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready said,  quiet  and  dignified. 

The  afternoon  service  over,  we 
again  rambled  about  the  churchyar^^ 
marking  how  lai^e  was  the  proper 
tion  of  young  people  and  chilorea 
which  it  contained,  compared  with 
the  number  of  those  advanced  in 
life;  then  giving  another  farewell 
look  to  the  solitary  parsonage  and  its 
desolate  garden,  we  turned  away 
with  heavier  hearts  than  we  had 
brought  there  that  morning,  list^i- 
ing,  as  we  descended  the  hill,  to 
the  e<^  of  a  hymn  which  floated 
down  to  us  from  the  moorland  to 
our  lefb,  on  the  top-of  which  a  field 
meeting  of  Methodists  was  being 
held,  we  gay  dresses  of  the  women 
brightening  as  nothing  else  had 
yet  done  the  sombreness  of  the  land- 
scape. Yet  monotonous  and  mdan- 
ohply  as   these  wide-spread  moors 
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are,*  the  aenae  of  fpeedom  inharent 
in  their  wide  extent,  tc^ether  Tvith 
the  iny^ioarating  natixre  of  the  hill 
air»  moat  hare  often  rendered  her 
walks  yeij  enjo^Ue  to  Charlotte 
Bronte ;  and  it  is  donhtless  to  her- 
self she  aDndes  when  she  says  that 
Shirley  Hked  particolarlj  the  ^een 
sweep  of  the  common  turf  ana  the 
heath  on  its  ridges,  for  it  reminded 
her  of  Scotland ;  and  makes  Caroline 
Helstone  speak  of  the  way  iaa  which 
the  Scottish,  heaths  wonld  look  on  a 
snltry,  svnless  day-— pmride  Mack, 
a  dee|>er  shade  of  the  sky  tint»  and 
that  would  be  Inrid.  '  liong  and 
late  walks  on  lonely  roads,'  such  as 
Caroline  Helstone  took  '  along  the 
drear  skirts  of  Stillbro  Moor,  or 
over  the  sunny  stretch  of  Nunnely 
Common/  Charlotte  Bronte  must 
freqneniiy  have  taken  over  Hawortb 
Moors,  sometimes  perchanee  re* 
tnnnng  home  with  her  heart  sad- 
dened and  embittered,  sometimes 
strengtliened  and  invigorated  to 
'  persevere  in  walking  without  repin- 
ing alo^  the  thorny  paths  through 
wmch  (Sod  had  seen  fit  tiiat  her 
coursei,  finm  her  cradle  to  her  grave^ 
should  lie. 

It-  has  bem  said,  and  wi&  justice, 
that  CSiarbtte  Bront6  did  not  un- 
derstand the  diaracter  of  the  people 
of  the  West  Biding ;  nor  was  itper^ 
haps  possible  for  her  to  do  so.  !E$ven 
when  she  was  a  child  there  was  a 
Strang  mixture  of  defianee  and 
submission  in  her  character,  scorn 
being  the  predominant  expressicm 
of  hiet  eoontenanee ;  and  when  to 
this,  in  later  years,  was  super- 
added »  large  amount  of  reserve 
which  '  YmtXQ  tiie  semblance  of 
timidity,  it  was  scarcely  likelv  that 
she  ^euldt  except  through  the  in- 
toitkm  of  genius,  gain  an  insight 
into  the  real  character  of  those 
among  wbom  her  lot  was  cast,  and 
whose  bhmtness  of  manner  and 
inquisitiv^iesB  of  nature  would  jar 
so  greatlv  on  her  morbid  sensitive- 
ness. She  does  not  seem  to  have 
cultivated  any  extensive  ac^quain- 
tance  with  her  father's  parishioners. 


and  we  weere  not  surprised,  on  in- 
quiring from  a  person  who  said  he 
had  lived  all  his  life  at  Haworth, 
whether  Miss  BrontI  had  been  Hked 
by  the  villagers  P  to  reeeire  for  re- 
l^y — 'Why;  I  never  heard  nought 
to  the  contrary.'  This  want  of  the 
power  o£  imparting  or  reeeivinff^ 
sympafhT  must  have  added  tenfold 
to  the  cheerlessness  and  dreariness 
of  Charlotte  Bronte's  life,  especially 
when  death  had  removed  those  wha 
were  dearest  to  her  on  earth.  What 
wonder  that  she  felt  her  life  was  not 
a  life,  but  a  '  long,  slow  death' — ^that 
she  exclaimed,  through  Bose  Yorke'a 
mouth,  that  she  might  as  well  be 
tediously  dying  as  for  ever  shut  up- 
in.tiiat  glebe  house,  whidi  ahraya 
reminded  her  of  a  windowed  grave? 
'  I  never  see  any  movement  about 
the  door,'  sbe  said ; '  I  never  hear  a 
sound  from  the  wall;  I  believe 
smoke  never  issues  from  the  chim*^ 
neys.  Nothing  changes  in  Brier- 
field  Bectory.'  And  if  it  were  so 
in  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte's  life- 
time, how  much  more  like  a  living^ 
tomb  must  it  have  appeared  to* 
Charlotte  after  their  deaths.  An 
old  writer  speaks  of  Haworth  as 
beiDs  almost  at  the  extremity  of 
popmation —  high,  Ueak,  dirty, 
and  difficult  of  access ;  addmg,  that 
ancient  families  had  never  been 
numerous  there,  and  were  either 
extinct  or  removed,  for  that  the 
greater  part  of  tiie  parish,  ascend- 
ing as  it  did  to  the  moors,  afforded 
few  eligible  situations.  No  g^aiaL 
soil  was  this  for  genius  to  take  root 
or  to  flourish  in,  and  the  only  wonder 
is,  not  tiiat  Chariotte  Bronte  and 
her  sisters  weife  full  of  mcxrbid  feel- 
ings and  wild  imaginings,  but  that 
they  struggled  so  bravefy  with  their 
destiny,  and  strove  so  unceasingly 
to  raise  themselves  into  a  healthier 
atmosphere,  instead  of  allowing 
themfiffilves  to  be  utterly  cast  down 
and  overcome  by  the  influences, 
physieal  and  moral,  amidst  which 
it  had  pleased  Grod  to  plaee  them. 
Yet  who  but  must  shudder  when  he 
thinks  of  the  gloom  which  it  is 


*  We  must  not  forget  that  what  Emily  Bro&t6  has  writteo  of  tbem,  may  be  true 
of  those  who  live  among  them : — 

'What  have  those  lonely  mountains  worth  revealing  f— 

Mora  glory  and  more  grief  than  I  can  tell ; 
The  earth  that  wakes  one  human  heart  to  feeling. 
Can  centre  both  the  worlds  of  heaven  and  hell.' 
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evident  often  oyershadowed  poor 
Charlotte's  mind;  who  but  must 
reverently  sympathize  with  and 
tenderly  pity  her,  when  thus  she 
speaks  of  herself  in  Shirley  :~^ 

Caroline  was  a  Christian,  therefore 
in  trouble  she  framed  many  a  prayer 
after  the  Christian  creed ;  proffered  it 
with  deep  earnestness ;  he^ed  for  pa- 
tience, strength,  relief.  ^Riis  world, 
however,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  scene 
of  trial  and  probation;  and  for  any 
favourable  results  her  petitions  had  yet 
wrought,it  seemed  to  her  that  they  were 
imheard  and  unaccepted.  She  believed 
sometimes  that  God  had  turned  away 
his  face  from  her.  At  moments  she 
was  aCalvinist,  and  sinking  into  the 
gulf  of  religious  despair,  she  saw  darken- 
ing over  her  the  doom  of  reprobation. 

Then,  too,  the  drear  monotonous 
life,  how  hardly  must  it  have  pressed 
upon  her.  '  x  ou  know,'  says  Caro- 
line Helstone,  *  it  is  scarcely  living 
to  measure  time  as  I  do  at  the  rec- 
tory. The  hours  pass,  and  I  get 
over  them  somehow.  I  endure 
existence,  but  I  rarely  enjoy  it.* 

Worse  still  to  endure,  because  of 
her  morbid  sensitiveness,  were  the 
trials  of  her  governess  life.  Here,  in 
Shirley,  is  a  portrait  of  them,  which, 
although  bearing  the  marks  of  ex- 
aggeration, it  is  impossible  to  read 
without  seeing  how  faithful  it  is  to 
her  feelings. 

'It  was  my  lot»'  Mrs.  Prior  says, 
*  to  enter  a  family  of  considerable  pre- 
tensions to  good  birth  and  mental  supe- 
riority, and  the  members  of  which  also 
believed  that'*  in  them  was  perceptible  " 
an  unusual  endowment  of  the"  Christian 
graces,"  that  all  their  hearts  were  rege- 
nerate, and  their  spirits  in  a  pecuHar 
state  of  discipline.  I  was  early  given 
to  understand,  that  as  "  I  was  not  their 
equal,"  so  I  could  not  expect  "to  have 
their  sympathy.*'  It  was  in  no  sort 
concealed  from  me,  that  I  was  held*' a 
burden  and  a  restraint  in  society."  The 
gentlemen,  I  found,  regarded  me  as  ''a 
tabooed  woman,"  to  whom  "  they  were 
interdicted  from  granting  the  usual  privi- 
l^esof  the  sex, "and  yet  who**  annoyed 
them  by  frequently  crossing  their  path. " 
The  ladies,  too,  made  it  putin  that  they 
thought  me  '*  a  bore.*'  The  servants,  it 
was  signified,  ''detested  me,"  ir%,  I 
cM)uld  never  clearly  comprehend.  My 
pupils,  I  was  told,**  however  much  they 
might  love  me,  and  how  deep  soever 
the  interest  I  might  take  in  them,  could 
not  be  my  friends.**  It  was  intimated 
that  I  must**  live  alone,  and  never  trans- 
giess  the  invisible  but  rigid  line  which 


established  the  difference  between  me 
and  my  employers.'*  My  life  in  this 
house  was  sedentary,  solitary,  con- 
strained, joyless,  toilsome.  The  dread- 
ful crushing  of  the  animal  spirits,  the 
ever-  prevailing  sense  of  friendlessness  and 
homelessness,  consequent  on  this  state 
of  things,  began  ere  long  to  produce 
mortal  effects  on  my  constitution — ^I 
sickened.  The  lady  of  the  house  told 
me  coolly  I  was  the  victim  of  *'  wounded 
vanity."  She  hinted  that  if  I  did  not 
make  an  effort  to  quell  my  **  ungodly 
discontent,  to  cease  murmuring  against 
God's  appointment,"  and  to  cultivate 
the  profound  humility  befitting  my  sta- 
tion, my  mind  would  very  likely  *'go  to 
pieces  *'  on  the  rock  that  wrecked  most 
of  my  sisterhood — ^morbid  self-esteem  ; 
and  that  I  should  die  an  inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum.' 

Hot  and  blistering  words  of  an- 
guish and  sarcasm  mese,  in  which 
uie  poor  sufferer  has  stereotyped  the 
misery  inflicted  upon  her  by  those 
who  little  knew  that  they  were  tor- 
turing a  daughter  of  genius  un- 
awares. In  reading  such  passages 
the  reflection  will  &rce  itself  upoa 
the  mind  how  sad  a  thing  it  was  uiat 
her  lot  was  not  ordered  otherwise  ; 
and  yet  had  it  been  so,  how  noble 
an  example,  how  impressive  a  warn- 
ing would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world.  One  day  we  shall  know  and 
feel,  as  she  is  doing,  doubtless,  now 
that  the  veil  is  tdcen  away  from 
her  eyes  which  hid  the  meaning  of 
life's  enigma,  that  both  for  her  and 
for  ourselves  in  connexion  widi  her, 
Gt)d  has  ordered  all  things  well. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  bring  to 
a  close  the  account  of  our  ramble 
through  the  very  small  portion  of 
the  West  Eiding  which  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  traversing.  So  turn- 
ing our  faces  southwards,  we  will 
hurry  over  the  barren  moors  to 
Halifax.'  There,  in  a  deep  valley 
embosomed  in  woods,  where  the 
parish  church  now  stands  was  ia 
by-gone  times  an  hermitage  dedi- 
cated to  John  the  Baptist,  and  which 
was  approached  by  four  roads. 
Hence,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, arose  the  name  Halifax,  fax 
being  an  old  Norman  name  signify- 
ing highways.  About  such  matters 
as  derivations,  however,  doctors  are 
frequently  apt  to  differ ;  and  thus, 
as  another  way  of  accounting  for 
the  name,  we  are  given  the  following 
story,  to  which,  as  being  a  trifle 
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more  romantic  than  the  other,  many- 
will  no  doubt  yield  the  preference. 
It  appears,  then,  that  not  many 
ages  smce,  Halifax  was  called  Hor- 
ton,  and  that  it  thus  receired  its 
change  of  name : — 

A  certain  clei^gyman  being  passion- 
ately in  love  with  a  young  woman,  when 
he  could  by  no  means  win  her,  cut  off 
her  head  in  his  mad  fit.  Her  head 
being  set  upon  a  yew  tree,  was  visited 
by  the  people  as  holy,  and  every  one 
plucked  off  a  bough  to  keep  as  a  holy 
relic.  By  this  means  the  tree  grew  a 
mere  trunk,  yet  retaining  the  reputation 
of  sanctity  among  the  people,  they 
believed  that  the  little  veins  which  were 
spread  between  the  bark  and  the  tree 
were  the  hairs  of  the  Virgin.  This  caused 
such  resort  of  pilgrims  to  it»  that  of  a 
little  village  it  became  a  large  town,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Halifax,  or  Halig- 
fax,  i.e.,  holy  hair,  for  feix  is  used  by  the 
English  on  the  other  side  of  Trent  to 
signify  hair.  Thus  the  noble  family  of 
Fairfax  are  so  called  from  their  fair 
hair. 

Halifax  bears  such  a  close  resem- 
blance innearly  every  respect  to  most 
of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  West  Siding,  that  we  shall  spare 
our  readers  all  description  of  it.  As 
for  the  scenery  by  wnich  it  is  sur- 
rounded, we  may  simply  mention 
that  the  whole  district  consists  of  a 
wide  valley  bounded  by  high  and 
barren  moorland  ridges.  Scarcely 
a  foot  of  level  ground  is  to  be  found 
anywhere;  combes  and  hollows 
abound,  which  are  picturesque  and 
pretty  enough,  while  the  slopes  of 
the  niOs  are  well  cultivated  and 
planted  with  sturdy  and  branching, 
but  not  lofty  oaks.  So  much  for  the 
foreground :  in  the  distance  are  long 
purple  ranges,  from  whose  summits 
stand  clearly  out  against  the  sky 
many  an  isolated  block  of  freestone, 
jagged  and  worn  away  by  wind  and 
ram  and  storm. 

One  curious  matter  in  connexion 
with  Halifax  we  place  before  our 
readers.  The  town,  it  appears,  was 
noted,  not  more  than  a  century 
back,  for  a  bye-law  against  felons, 
which  was  executed  upon  them  in 
this  manner : — 

A  Felon  taken  within  the  liberty  with 
goods  stolen  out  of  the  liberties  or  pre- 
cincts of  the  Forest  of  Hardwick,  shall, 
after  the  market-days  or  meeting- days 
within  the  town  of  Halifax  next  after 
his  apprehension,  be  taken  to  the  gibbet, 
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and  then  and  there  have  his  head  cut 
off  from  his  body  by  a  peculiar  engine 
[closely  resembling  the  guillotine].  The 
fact,  however,  must  be  certain ;  he  must 
either  be  taken  Handhaibend,  being  in 
the  very  act  of  stealing,  or  Backberend, 
having  the  thing  stolen  on  his  back,  or 
somewhere  about  him,  without  giving 
any  probable  account  of  how  he  came 
by  it,  or  lastly  confessioned,  owning  that 
he  stole  the  thing  for  which  he  is  accused. 
The  cause  could  be  only  theft,  and  the 
manner  of  it  only  that  which  is  called 
Furtum  manifestum,  or  notorious  theft, 
grounded  upon  some  of  the  foresaid 
evidences.  The  value  of  the  thing  stolen 
must  also  amount  to  above  is.  i^d.;  for 
if  the  value  were  found  only  so  much 
and  no  more,  by  this  custom  he  should 
not  die  for  it.  The  criminal  was  then  to 
be  brought  before  the  Bailiff  of  Halifax, 
who  presently  summoned  the  free  burgh- 
era  within  the  several  towns  of  the 
Forest,  and  being  found  guilty  he  was 
within  a  week  brought  to  the  place  of 
execution.  An  axe  being  drawn  up  by  a 
pulley,  was  then  fastened  with  a  pin  to 
the  side  of  the  scaffold.  If  it  were  an 
ox,  or  a  horse,  or  any  other  creature, 
that  was  stolen,  it  was  brought  along 
with  him  to  the  place. of  execution,  and 
fastened  to  the  cord  by  a  pin  that  stayed 
the  block,  so  that  when  the  time  of  exe- 
cution came,  which  was  known  by  one 
of  the  jurors  holding  up  one  of  his 
fingers,  the  Bailiff  or  his  servant  whip- 
ping the  beast,  the  pin  was  plucked  out 
and  execution  done.  But  if  it  was  not 
done  by  a  beast,  the  Bailiff  or  his  servant 
cut  the  rope. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  punish- 
ment was  the  cause,  of  the  beggars 
putting  this  town  into  their  litany : 
'From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax 
deliver  us.* 

Now  that  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion,  our  endeavour  to  show 
that  even  in  the  country  which  our 
readers  think  they  know  so  well 
are  many  sources  of  interest  of 
which  they  may  have  been  hitherto 
ignorant,  we  have  only  to  express 
the  hope  that  they  maj  henceforth 
sometimes  employ  their  holiday  in 
becoming  more  famiharly  acquainted 
with  the  scenery  of  their  own  land, 
and  the  manner  of  life  of  their  own 
countrymen.  If  to  know  ourselves 
ought  to  be  our  chief  aim,  then 
surely  our  next  should  be  to  know 
our  neighbours  5  for  without  know- 
ledge there  can  be  no  sympathy, 
and  where  there  is  no  sympathy 
there*  cannot  be  a  unitedpeople. 
ITbvonia. 
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THE  VOLUNTEEE  AT  SOLFEBINO. 

rpHE  fight  was  fought !  the  field  was  won ! 
•L  From  early  dawn  till  set  of  son 

Close,  man  to  man,  we  strove : 
Till  o'er  the  river's  swelling  flood— 
Whose  stream  that  day  was  red  with  blood-* 

The  yanqnish'd  foe  we  drove. 

A  ghastly  sight,  that  mighty  plain, 
"Where,  mounttuns  high,  the  mangled  shun 

Alone,  nncar'd  for,  lay ; 
The  stripling,  and  the  veteran  old. 
Peasant,  ana  prince  of  lineage  old. 

Together  tom'd  to  clay. 

The  camp  was  hnsh'd,  nor  heard  a  sound* 
Save,  as  he  made  his  lonely  round. 

The  sentry's  measured  tread : 
The  moon  in  sorrow  hid  her  ray, 
Nor  smil'd  upon  us  as  we  lay. 

The  living  and  the  dead. 

And  as  I  strove,  but  all  in  vain. 
To  rest,  a  stifled  cry  of  pain 

Fell  sadly  on  mine  ear : 
I  rose,  and  guided  by  the  sound, 
At  but  a  few  yards  custant  found 

A  wounded  volunteer. 

A  £ur-hair'd  youth,  whose  child-like  mien — 
(He  scarce  had  sixteen  summers  seen)*— 

The  love  of  all  had  won : 
I  rais'd  his  head,  the  quick  breath  eame« 
He  breath'd  a  word,  his  mother's  name. 

He  was  an  only  son ! 

He  gasp'd  for  air,  I  tore  his  vest. 
And  there  upon  his  bleeding  breast, 

A  folded  letter  lay : 
The  words  a  mother's  love  had  trac'd 
!By  his-heart's  blood  were  half  eflac'd, 

As  fast  it  pour'd  away. 

I  wip'd  his  brow,  and  pa  I  knelt. 

He  whisper'd  where  his  mother  dwelt. 

And  pray'd  Ihat  she  might  hear. 
How  foremost  in  the  patriot  band. 
He'd  struggled  for  his  native  land, 

A  fearless  volunteer. 

I  laid  his  head  upon  my  breast, 
And  like  a  weary  child  at  rest, 

Wrapp'd  in  mj  arms  he  lay : 
A  quiv  nng  motion  of  the  eye. 
An  angel's  smile,  a  smother  d  sigh. 

He  pass'd  in  peace  away. 

We  bore  him  when  the  momiug  broke^ 
Wrapp'd  in  my  old  campi^gning  cloak* 

tJnto  a  grassy  mound : 
Beneath  the  shade  of  two  tali  trees. 
Whose  leafy  toinehesin  the  breese 

Wav'd  with  a  pleasant  sound, 
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We  laid  Idm  in  lus  narrow  bed. 
And  manr  a  silent  tear  we  shed 

Upon  the  fresh-tom'd  sod : 
Then  slowly  turning^  from  the  graTe, 
Beside  the  river's  blood'Stain'dwave, 

We  left  him  with  his  God  I 


4G7 


G.B. 


LAST    SPEING    IN    ROME. 
A  BiBD's-Et«  ViBW. 


ROME,  May,  1859.— At  this  sea- 
son, we  sojourners  in  sunny 
Borne  are  often  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  little  shapeless,  moving 
clonds  or  mists,  looking  like  a  dim 
smoke  darkening  for  a  moment  the 
burning  blue  of  the  sky,  rather  than 
anything  more  material.  These  are 
the  flocks  of  migratory  birds,  c<d« 
looting  together  previously  to  taking 
their  long  flight  to  spme  place 
farther  from  the  sun — to  England, 
we  at  once  condude,  and  semi  our 
blessings  with  them.  I  wonder  do 
they  ever  give  a  partinff  glance  at 
the  land  i^ej  leave  P  Do  they  take  in 
one  last  loving  view  of  the  familiar 
jdaees — of  the  Alban  Mocmt,  the 
chain  of  Sabine  hills,  and  solitary 
wave-like  Soracte — of  the  Cam* 
pagna,  most  beaotifol  and  most 
eloquent  of  plains — of  the  world 
that  lies  within  the  city  walls,  most 
of  all  P  Does  it  occur  to  them  thai 
the  domes,  and  towers,  and  grey 
roofs  k>ok  any  different  from  ^a&a 
wont  P  Do  they  perceive  anything 
xnysterkras  to  a  iowFs  comnrehen* 
sion  in  the  faint  lurid  lignt  that 
girdles  the  horizon  on  these  still 
spring  evenings,  beneath  which  the 
eity  lies  patiently ;  but  whidi  throws 
Michael  Angelo's  dome  out  like 
something  strange  and  portentous 
floating  above  the  world,  and  dbows 
the  Doria  pines,  that  for  ever  cfese 
in  that  side  of  the  great  prospect, 
grand,  and  black,  and  motiomess, 
as  though  strode  dumb  by  some 
awful  thought  or  poignant  recol- 
lection P  Is  there  no  new  gidd  oa 
the  surface  of  the  resid  Tiber, 
brought  from  his  ne^y- stirred 
heart  P  No  tint  of  purple  more 
imperial  than  at  aity  other  time  in 
the  cloud-  that  overhangs  Monte 
Maxio,  where  the  sunset  of  glory  is 
to  come  anonP  Above  all,  an 
there  asy  Inrda  oi  sufficittnt  obse^ 


vation  and  discrimination  to  per- 
ceive that  all  is  not  qmte  as  usual 
among  those  large  living  creatures 
who  walk  about,  strangely  feathered, 
and  without  wings — speaking  after 
their  manner  one  to  the  other, 
at)wding  the  streets  and  places  of 
the  city,  and  making  the  air  thick 
with  the  murmurous  sounds  of  many 
▼oiceeP 

As,  for  example,  down  the  long 
Corso,  its  palaces  on  either  hand 
lifting  their  wrinkled  fronts  up  to 
the  eternal  youthfolness  of  the  sky. 
Chequered  with  intensest  light  and 
brownest  shade,  stretches  the  long 
and  straight  line  of  the  street,  from 
the  grim  square  of  Venice  at  the  one 
end,  to  the  nright  Piasza  del  Popolo, 
where  chureli^s,  and  obelisk,  and 
Michael  Angelo's  gate,  and  sculp- 
tured terrace,  are  radiant  as  m 
celestial  flame,  so  fervid,  yet  so 
spiritual,  is  the  brightness  of  the 
spring  sunshine.  Almost  deserted 
is  ihi^  piazza,  the  broad  space  of 
white  l^ht  only  dinted  here  and 
there  by  the  Papal  guard  in  purple 
eoat  and  cocked  hat,  who  lounges 
by  the  Porta  del  Popolo,— one  or 
two  French  soldiers  at  the  door  of 
their  barrack  hard  by,  and  a  sable- 
robed  priest  who,  sheltered  by  his 
hat,  and  his  looks  commercing  with 
the  earth,  wends  his  way  across. 
Eke  a  black  ship  upon  a  shming  sea. 

But  in  the  Corso:  men  are 
■lowly  walking  down  its  centre, 
where  at  this  aiorning  time  few 
eairiages  interfere  with  their 
monopoly  of  the  roadway.  Men 
by  twos  and  threes  and  fours,  talk- 
ing together  with  earnest  brows, 
and  intent  eyes,  looking  as  surely 
they  have  never  been  seen  to  look 
skiee  the  old  were  young,  and  the 
young  were  beardless  boys,  so 
ntter^  Grange  send  unaseustomed 
iMDis  the  kiMiing.  fire  in  the  dark 
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eyes — the  resolved  seriousness  in 
the  lan^id  Italian  faces.  Or  they 
are  gatnered  by  that  shop  where 
outside  the  door  is  placed  conspi- 
cuously a  map,  labelled  in  large 
letters  Carta  del  Teatro  della 
Chierra  in  Italia,  A  crowd,  quite 
a  large  crowd  for  a  Boman  street 
out  of  Carnival  time,  is  clustered 
about  that  significant  Carta,  There 
are  eager  gestures — ^fingers  are 
pointed  here  and  there — ^the  names 
of  *  Ticino,* '  Vercelli,'  *  Montebello/ 
make  themselves  heard.  The  soft, 
pulsating  Italian  syllables  can,  it 
seems,  breathe  forth  something 
beside  that '  sentiment  and  passion* 
which  are  held  to  be  their  especial 
prerogative.  And  men  break  from 
the  surroxmding  crowd,  and  go 
their  way  quietly,  silently — but 
with  strange  meamng  to  be  read  in 
their  quiet  faces — strange  eloquence 
to  be  xmderstood  in  their  silence. 

In  a  little  street  branching  from 
the  Corso  is  a  French  c(tfe  much 
resorted  to  by  the  French  soldiers, 
and  of  late  also  frequented  by  the 
Soman  citizens,  who  know  that 
there  is  always  to  be  seen  the  bulle- 
tin of  the  day  from  the  seat  of  war. 
To-day,  as  the  crowd  gathers  about 
the  written  copy  from  the  ofiBcial 
despatch,  it  appears  to  tax  too  far 
the  patience  of  the  gendarmes,  that 
guard  of  hybrid  race,  so-called 
Swiss,  but  naturally  repudiated  by 
the  countrymen  oi*  William  Tell. 
These  representatives  of  paternal 
government  interfere  not  with  the 
two  or  three  French  soldiers,  be 
very  sure,  but  with  the  anxious, 
eager,  though  as  yet  orderly  throng 
of  Italians  who  are  mressing  round 
to  see  the  bulletin.  The  exhibition 
of  that  paper  is  conducive  to  dis- 
turbance, says  the  officer  of  Papal 
troops,  and  with  the  point  of  his 
sword  he  tears  it  down.  It  is  too 
much.  With  a  great  cry,  unani- 
mously the  little  crowd  of  citizens 
turn  upon  the  soldiers,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  it  seems  as  if  the  spark 
had  fallen  on  the  great  hidden  heap 
of  combustion,  which  in  these  days 
is  concealed  beneath  the  outside 
aspect  of  every  southern  Italian  who 
is  neither  slave  nor  fool.  A  litlie 
delay,  and  the  first  outbreak  had 
herdded  that  of  which  who  could 
foretell  the  endP  But  some  wise 
looker-on  runs  for  the  French  sol- 


diers—  those  well-organized  police 
of  the  Eternal  City — and  one  voice 
calls  out — 

*  Every  Eoman  whose  life  is  his 
own  to  give,  let  him  give  it  for  Italy, 
and  not  spend  it  in  a  street  broil 
like  this.  Andiamo,  amici — an* 
diamo  !* 

Some  hearts  there,  perhaps,  re- 
spond to  that  brief  argument ;  and, 
besides,  up  come  French  soldiers, 
and  the  Smeute  is  at  an  end. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  same  hour  and 
moment,  and  not  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  place,  vastly  difierent 
groups  are  ^thered  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  stronghold  of  English 
visitors,  with  its  green-shuttered 
white  lodging-houses  on  three  sides, 
broken  by  the  majestic  flight  of 
steps  which  lead  to  the  Pincian  hill, 
and  are  crowned  by  the  twin  towers 
of*  the  church  of  the  Trinita  di 
Monte.  But  here  also  are  clouded 
brows,  disturbed  gestures,  and  busy- 
voices.  Here,  too,  where  you  would 
least  expect  it,  among  women,  young 
and  fair,  their  Saxon  tresses  daintily 
framed  in  Paris  bonnets.  See — theip 
innocent  eyes  are  troubled,  their 
sweet  regards  are  strangely  over- 
shadowed. Here  is  a  cluster  of 
them  close  by  the  queer  fountain 
shaped  like  a  boat,  round  which  the 
picturesque  'models'  love  to  lean 
and  lounge  while  waiting  for  em- 
ployment.   Listen,  little  birds — 

'How  are  you  going,  then? 
Have  you  succeedea  in  getting 
berths?  17 one  to  be  had  till  the 
31st,  I  am  assured.  Poor  Mrs. 
Gourtnaye  offered  any  money  for 
one  yesterday,  and  was  refused.' 

'.  Isn't  it  dreadful  not  to  be  able 
to  go  to  Venice?  I  don't  know 
what  we  shall  do,  I'm  sure.  This 
horrid  war  puts  all  our  plans  out.' 

'  Isn't  it  aggravating  r  We  were 
to  have  joined  the  Standingfords  at 
the  Italian  lakes  next  week.' 

'  We  wanted  to  spend  the  summer 
in  poor  dear  Switzerland,  which 
now  is  to  be  full  of  troops  passing  to- 
and  fro.    Only  think !' 

'  No  one  knows  when  we  may  see 
Como  again.' 

'  If  we  side  against  Austria,  we 
may  never  be  able  to  go  to  Venice^ 
you  know.' 

'  But  papa  says,  if  we  side  against 
France,  we  ishallhave  to  go  home  by 
way  of  Malta,  perhaps— just  ima- 
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glue !  So  I  really  don't  know  wliat 
to  wish.' 

*  I  only  wish  there  was  no  such 
thine  as  War  in  the  world !'  With 
whim  little  speech — sounding  wo- 
manly enough;  you  think — ^pretty 
Miss  Sophia,  or  Frances,  or  Cecilia, 
as  the  case  may  be,  flutters  off  to 
condole  with  herself  somewhere 
else. 

They  are  young  and  thoughtless  j 
their  woman's  feelings  have  not  yet 
flowed  up  to  full  tide.  Surely,  even 
in  the  *  Stranger's  quarter'  of  Eome 
there  are  women  who  see  more  than 
a  personal  grievance  in  this  solemn 
war,  whose  thoughts  are  busy  with 
more  than  the  question  of  roads 
blocked  up,  and  projected  journeys 
rendered  impossible  P  But  here  is  a 
knot  of  men,  with  records  of  thought 
and  hard  work  written  in  their 
faces.  By  their  careless  dress,  their 
varieties  of  beard  and  moustache, 
and  that  indescribable  conjunction 
of  lounging  laziness  of  bearing,  and 
all  -  observing  alertness  of  aspect, 
you  may  recognise  them  as  artists, 
— pilgrims  to  this,  the  Mecca  of 
their  art. 

*  A  confounded  business,  isn't  it  P 
Brown  writes  from  Bologna,  that 
he's  obliged  to  leave  in  the  midst  of 
his  work.  It's  absolute  ruination. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  guineas  lost. 
It  was  a  commission,  you  know.' 

'It  might  be  my  own  case.  If 
I'm  shut  out  from  Venice  this 
summer,  it  will  lose  me  hundreds.' 

*  My  great  fear  is  about  Eome 
itself.  If  strangers  are  frightened 
from  coming  next  season ' 

*0h,  hang  it!  they  won't  be 
frightened.  But  think  of  the  pre- 
cious fix  that  fellow  Cesari  has  left 
me  in.  Only  painted  in  his  face, 
and  he's  rushed  ofl*  to  Piedmont, 
confound  him! — and  not  even  left 
his  costume  behind,  which  might 
have  helped  me  to  finish  the  figure 
somehow.' 

*  A  "  Volunteer,"  I  suppose  P' 
'Of  course.     "Andato  per  sol- 

date"  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  his 
mother,  who  was  half-crying,  half- 
laughing.  You  know  the  old  wo- 
man P  Savage  as  I  was,  I  made  a 
sketch  of  her  face — ^wonderful  bit 
of  expression  and  colour.  It'U 
4;ome  m  capitally  for  a  genre  picture 
-—illustrative  of  the  war  in  Italy, 
^hen  the  war's  over.' 


'W7ien  it's  overP  But  in  the 
meanwhile  P' 

'Meanwhile  my  great  picture  is 
standing  still  until  I  can  mid  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  rascal.  And  it's  no 
easy  matter.  Splendid  head  he  haa 
— and  the  whole  figure  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  arms  so  fine.' 

'Smith  is  just  as  badly  served. 
His  Formatore  has  also  volunteered 
for  Piedmont,  and  actually  walked 
ofl*,  leaving  his  statue  of  '  Justice' 
only  half  cast.  The  first  coating 
of  plaster  was  scarcely  thrown  on 
the  clay.  The  work  really  might 
have  been  injured,  you  know ; 
and    Smith's    'Justice    is   a   fine 


''ery  fine.  These  fellows  are 
all  mad  alike,  it  seems  to  me.  How 
hot  it  is !  I  ought  to  be  in  Switzer- 
land at  this  minute.  What  a 
deuced  plague  this  war  is !' 

Chorus  of  indignation  and  im- 
patience generally,  amid  which  ar- 
tists disperse.  And  in  this  case 
again,  let  us  hope  and  believe- that 
these  are  not  representative  types 
of  all  the  professional  pilgrims  to 
this  land  of  art.  Common  gratitude 
surely  must  dictate  some  little 
anxiety,  some  little  tenderness  for 
this  Queen  country,  now  fallen  so 
low,  which  in  old  days  of  Northern 
barbarism  saw  the  new  birth  of  art, 
— nourished,  cherished  it ;  watched 
and  encouraged  its  growth.  Is  it 
for  the  students  and  professors  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  in  Borne  of 
all  places  in  the  world,  this  spring 
of  all  times,  to  wound  our  struggling 
Italy  with  their  taunts,  or  sting  her 
by  their  indifierenceP 

But  the  '  little  birds'  can  tell  us 
of  another  scene  which  is  going  on 
at  the  station  of  the  newly-opened 
railway  to  Civita  Vecchia.  Two  or 
three  hundred  of  the  decried  Volun- 
teers are  about  to  leave,  under 
sullen  sufferance  of  the  Government, 
and  with  a  small  troop  of  the  ubi- 
quitous French  soldiery  in  discreet 
attendance.  As  the  amateur  sol- 
diers pass  in  from  the  dusty  road, 
some  of  them  grasp  the  hands  of 
these  practised  brothers  in  arms,  in 
enthusiasm  of  friendly  feeling. 
Others  are  too  much  engrossed  by 
the  relations  or  friends  who  are  with 
them,  standing  very  close,  clinging 
to  them  to  the  last.  Yes,  you  may 
see  some  suggestive  groups   here 
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and  there,  oIi  artiatsi  ^ot  that 
there  are  any  of  the  demonatrations 
of  feelinj^  Whioh  attend  similar  oc- 
casions in  Tuscany  at  this  time. 
All  is  (juiet,  subdued,  hidden.  No 
exhibition  of  the  beloved  Italian 
colours  is  permissible  heref  thouffh 
it  is  said  that  last  week  a  youthuil 
Yolunteer,  as  the  train  was  starting^, 
drew  a  flag  from  his  breast  and 
waved  it  out  at  the  window  of  the 
railway  carriage,  to  the  impotent 
fury  of  the  Papal  mercenaries  on 
the  platform.  Such  forms  do  emo- 
tional displays  assume  in  these  latter 
days,  when  steam  power,  electric 
agencies,  and  new  discoveries  of  all 
kinds  enter  into  combination  with 
human  feelings^-those  oldest  of  old 
inventions,  whioh  exist  now  much 
the  same  as  in  the  days  when  Greece 
flourished  and  Bome  was  young ! 
But  to-day  all  is  quiet.  Hardly  a 
word  passes.  You  may  see  faces  in 
the  onlooking  crowd  which  betray, 
by  the  glittering  ejres,  the  restless 
lips,  a  keen  peculiar  interest  in  some 
one  of  those  who  are  passing  through 
that  crowded  doorway — away  from 
home;  away  from  gloomy  stagna-* 
tion,  miscalled  peace,  to  tne  hardly 
greater  horrors  of  war.  Touching, 
you  perhaps  think,  and  suggestive 
of  something  even  higher  and  nobler 
than  a  genre  picture,  is  the  expree* 
sion  of  that  pale  woman's  face,  as 
she  smiles  courageously  on  the  tall 
youth  who  turns  his  head  to  give 
her  a  last  look  before  he  passes  in 
at  the  door.  And  there  are  other 
faces  telling  the  same  story— smiles 
striving  with  tears;  brave  hope 
struggling  against  the  natural  ^ef 
of  parting— and  such  a  partmg ! 
But  all  is  quiet.    No  OTies  of  *  Viva 


Itflilia ;'  that  aspiration  is  forbidden 
thus  far  south  of  the  Alps.  No  ex* 
hibition  of  national  feeling,  of  sol- 
dierly ardour,  is  permitted.  To  you 
of  a  soberer  temperament  this  may 
seem  a  small  matter ;  any  ebullition 
would  be  merely  cluldisn,  and  you 
have  no  sympathy  with  such  pueri- 
lities. But  nere,  in  the  South,  we 
are  less  trained  and  conventional- 
ized. It  is  a  relief  to  our  full  hearts 
to  express  even  by  a  set  form  of 
words— even  by  a  hackneyed  err 
like  this-*something  of  that  wita 
whioh  our  hearts  overflow.  And  it 
is  no  small  thing  that  of  all  this 
crowd,  chiefly  composed  as  it  is  of 
young,  eager,  impetuous  spirits,  not 
one  but  closes  his  lips  ti^tly  over 
the  obnoxious  syllables,  which,  never- 
theless, be  certified,  are  pent  up 
chokingly  in  his  throat.  And  the 
stream  passes  on — ^this  little  tribu- 
tary stream — on  its  way  to  the  broad 
and  widening  river.  And  left  be- 
hind are  the  pale  mothers  and  wives, 
and  the  grey-headed  old  men,  who 
turn  ba(£  to  the  city  which  shines 
so  daszlingly  under  the  deep  sapphire 
sky,  and  who  have  only  to  watch 
and  wait^-and  wait. 

Very  soon  the  little  birds  will  be 
gathering  in  clouds  over  the  Eng- 
Bth  stubble  flelds,  over  the  golden 
English  woods ; — ^very  soon  they  will 
take  flight  back  again  from  the  grey, 
chill  North,  to  that  land  which  the 
sun  loves  too  well  to  leave,  even  in 
grave  autumn— *in  8ad>  slumberous 
winter. 

When  they  return  to  the  familiar 
places,  what  will  be  the  change,  I 
marvel,  in  other  thmgs  than  verdure 
and  fbUageP — ^what  the  diflerence 
lh>mLast  Spring  F 
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JT  is  not  pleasant  to  stand  by  and 
assist  at  each  step  of  an  incanta- 
tion that  draws  down  a  star  from 
hearen,  or  darkens  the  face  of  the 
moon.  Let  us  be  content  to  accept 
the  resnlt,  when  it  is  forced  upon 
us,  without  inquiring  too  minutely 
into  the  process.  S^ot  with  im- 
punity can  even  the  Adepts  gain 
and  keep  the  secrets  of  their  evil 
Abracadabra.  The  beard  of  Merlin 
is  ^ey  before  its  time ;  premature 
wrmUes  furrow  the  browof  Canidia; 
though  the  terror  of  his  stony  eyes 
may  keep  the  £ends  at  ha.j,  the 
death-sleep  of  Michael  Scott  is  not 
nntroubled ;  the  pillars  of  Melrose 
shake  ever  and  anon,  as  though  an 
earthquake  passed  by,  and  the 
monks  cross  themselyes  iu  fear  and 
pity  J  for  they  know  that  the  awful 
wizard  is  turning  restlessly  in  his 
grave. 

As  we  are  not  writing  a  three- 
volume  novel,  we  have  a  rijght,  per- 
haps, not  to  linger  over  this  part  of 
our  story.  For  any  one  who  likes 
to  indulge  a  somewhat  morbid  taste, 
or  who  happens  to  be  keen  about 
physiology,  there  is  daily  food  suf- 
ficient in  those  ingenious  romances 
d*Outr€-mer. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  specu- 
lating how  far  Cecil  deluded  her- 
self, when  she  thought  that  she 
was  safe  in  trusting  to  her  own 
strength  of  principle,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  Iloyston  Keene.  All 
this  seems  to  me  not  to  affect 
the  main  question  materially.  Does 
it  help  us — after  we  have  yielded 
to  temptation— that  our  resolves, 
when  it  first  assailed  us,  should 
have  been  prudent  and  sincere,  if 
such  a  plea  cannot  avert  the  conse- 
quences or  extenuate  the  guilt  P  The 
grim  old  j>roverb  tells  us,  how  a 
certain  curiously  tesselated  Pave- 
ment is  laid  down.  Millions  of  feet 
have  trodden  those  stones  for  sixtr 
a^es;  yet  they  may  well  last  till 
the  Day  of  Judgment :  they  are  so 
constantly  ana  unsparingly  re- 
newed. 

It  is  more  than  rashness  for 
any  mortal  to  say  to  the  strong. 


treacherous  ocean, '  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  further;'  it  is 
trenchmg  on  the  privilege  of  Omni- 
potence. The  dykes  may  be  wisely 
planned  and  skilfully  built;  but 
one  night,  a  wilder  wind  arises  than 
any  th^t  they  have  withstood ;  the 
legions  of  the  besieging  army  are 
mustering  to  storm.  At  one  spot 
in  the  sea-wall,  where  patient 
miners  have  long  been  working  un- 
seen, a  narrow  breach  is  made, 
widening  every  instant;  it  is  too 
late  now  to  fly  ;  the  wolfish  waves 
are  within  the  entrenchments,  mad 
for  sack  and  pillage.  On  the  mor- 
row, where  trim  gardens  bloomed, 
and  stately  palaces  shone,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  waste  of  waters  strewn 
with  wrecks  and  blue,  swollen 
corpses.  The  Zuyder  Zee  rolls,  ten 
fathom  deep,  over  liie  ruins  of 
drowned  Stavoren. 

So  we  will  not  enter  minutely 
into  the  details  of  poor  CeciVs  de- 
moralization —  gradual,  but  fear- 
fully rapid.  It  was  not  by  words 
that  she  was  corrupted ;  for  Eoyston 
was  still  as  carefulas  ever  to  abstain 
from  uttering  one  cynicism  in  her 
presence ;  but  none  the  less  was  it 
true,  that  daily  and  hourly  some 
fresh  scruple  was  swept  away,  some 
holy  principle  withered  and  died. 
The  recklessness  which  ever  carried 
him  on  straight  to  the  attainment 
of  a  purpose,  or  the  indulgence  of  a 
fancy,  trampling  down  the  barriers 
that  divide  good  from  evil,  seemed 
to  communicate  itself  to  Cecil  con- 
tagiously. She  seldom  ventured  on 
reflection,  now — stUl  less  on  self- 
examination  ;  but  she  could  not  help 
being  herself  sensible  of  the  change : 
thoughts  that  she  would  have 
shrunk  back  from  in  horror,  not  so 
lone  ago  (if  she  could  have  com- 
prehended them  fully),  had  ceased 
now  to  startle  or  repel  her  as  she 
looked  them  in  the  face.  Do  not 
suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  there 
was  a  corresponding  alteration  in 
her  outward  demeanour,  or  that  it 
displayed  any  wildness  or  eccen- 
tricity. Melodrama,  &c.,  may  be  very 
successful  at  a  trans-pontine  theatre, 
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but  it  is  nnpardonably  out  of  place 
in  our  salons.  The  Tresilyan  un- 
derstood the  duties  of  her  social,  if 
not  of  her  moral  position  (so  long 
as  the  first  was  not  forfeited),  as 
well  as  the  strictest  duenna  alive ; 
though  she  might  choose  to  defy 
the  world's  censure,  she  never 
dreamt  of  giving  an  opening  to  its 
ridicule ;  she  was  less  capable  of  a 
aaucherie  than  of  a  crime.  In  her 
bearing  towards  others,  she  was 
just  the  same  as  ever ;  if  anything, 
rather  more  brilliant  and  fascina- 
ting; and,  if  crossed  or  interfered 
with,  perhaps  a  shade  more 
haughtily  independent. 

Only  when  alone  with  B/Oyston 
did  she  betray  herself.  It  was  sad 
to  see,  how  completely  the  siaronger 
and  worse  nature  had  absorbed  the 
weaker  and  better  one,  till  all 
power  of  volition  and  free  agency 
vanished,  and  even  individuality 
was  lost.  She  was  not  sentimental 
or  demonstrative  in  his  presence 
(on  the  contrary,  at  such  times,  that 
loveliest  face  was  very  apt  to  put 
on  the  delicious  mine  mutine,  which 
made  it  perfectly  irresistible),  but 
the  idea  seemed  never  to  enter  her 
mind  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
resist  or  controvert  any  seriously- 
expressed  wish  of  her  —  lover. 
There— the  word  is  written;  and, 
woe  is  me !  that  I  dare  not  erase 
it:  it  must  have  come  sooner  or 
later,  and  it  is  as  well  to  have  got 
it  over. 

According  to  all  rules  for  such 
cases  laid  down  and  provided, 
Cecil's  life  ought  to  have  been  spent 
in  alternations  between  feverish  ex- 
citement and  poignant  remorse. 
But,  the  truth  must  be  told — she 
was  unaccountably  happy.  The 
simple  fact  was,  that  she  had  no 
time  to  be  otherwise.  Even  when 
•entirely  alone,  her  conscience  could 
find  no  opportunity  of  asserting  ifc- 
aelf.  Her  thoughts  were  amply  oc- 
•cupied  with  recalling  every  word 
that  Eo^ston  had  said,  and  with 
anticipating  what  he  would  say  at 
their  next  meeting.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  remorse  cannot  be 
kept  at  arm's  length,  for  a  certain 
time;  but  the  debt  recklessly  in- 
curred, must  generally  be  paid  to 
the  uttermost  farthing.  Life,  if 
sufficiently  prolonged,  will  always 
afford  leisure  for  reflection  and  rcr 


trospect;  and,  at  such  seasons,  we 
appreciate  in  full  force  the  tortures 
of  '  solitary  confinement.*  The 
criminal  ma^r  go  on  pilgrimage  to  a 
hundred  shrines,  and  never  light 
on  the  purification  that  will  scare 
the  Erihnyes. 

In  this  instance,  the  victor  cer- 
tainly did  not  abuse  his  advantage, 
and  was  anything  but  exacting  in 
his  requirements.  It  was  strange 
how  his  whole  manner  and  nature 
altered  when  alone  with  his  beau- 
tiful captive.  The  more  evident 
became  ner  subjugation,  the  more 
he  seemed  anxious  to  treat  her  with 
a  delicate  deference.  .  They  talked, 
as  a  rule,  on  any  subject  rather  than 
their  own  feelings;  and  he  spoke 
on  all  such  mdifierent  topics 
honestly,  if  not  wisely.  For  the 
rest  of  the  world,  his  sarcasm  and 
irony  was  ready  as  ever;  he  kept 
all  his  sincerity  and  confidence  for 
Cecil  Tresilyan.  l^is  is  the  secret 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  many 
men,  at  whose  successes  we  aU  have 
marvelled.  Sweet,  as  well  as  dis- 
enchanting experiences,  are  some- 
times gained  behind  the  scenes; 
none  but  those  who  have  tried  it, 
can  appreciate  the  delight  of  find- 
ing in  a  manner,  that  the  uninitiate 
caU  cold  and  repellant,  an  ever- 
ready,  loving  caress.  But  in  Boys- 
ton's  case  there  was  no.  acting ;  it 
was  only  that  he  allowed  Cecil  to 
see  one  phase  of  his  character  that 
was  seldom  displayed. 

The  subordinates  in  the  drama 
betrayed  much  more  outward  con- 
cern and  disquietude  than  the  prin- 
cipals. When  Fanny  Molyneux 
found  that  Eoyston  did  not  intend 
to  evacuate  his  position,  she  tried 
the  eflect  of  a  vigorous  remonstrance 
on  her  friend.  The  latter  heard  ber 
patiently,  but  quite  impassively; 
declining  to  admit  any  probabihty 
of  danger,  or  necessity  to  caution. 
La  mignonne  was  not  convinced; 
but  she  yielded.  She  wound  her 
arm  round  Cecil's  waist,  as  they 
sate  and  whispered ;  nestling  close 
to  her  side — 'Dearest,  remember 
this ;  if  anything  should  happen,  I 
shall  always  thimc  that  some  blame 
belongs  to  me,  and  I  will  never  give 
you  up — ^never.' 

The  Tresilyan  bent  her  beautiful 
swan-neck,  as  though  she  were 
caressing  a  dove  nestling  in  her 
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bosom;  and  pressed  her  lips  on 
her  companion's  cheek,  long  and 
tenderly. 

'I  could  not  do  that,*  she  said, 
'  if  I  were  guil^.*    . 

Neither  had  Harry  refrained  from 
lifting  up  his  testimony  against 
what  he  saw  and  suspected.  The 
Major  would  take  more  from  him 
than  from  any  man  alive;  he  was 
not  at  all  incensed  at  the  inter- 
ference. 

'My  dear  Hal/  he  said,  'don't 
make  an  old  woman  of  yourself  by 
Jiving  credit  to  scandal,  or  invent- 
ing it  for  yourself.  If  you  choose 
to  be  worried  before  your  time,  I 
can't  help  it ;  but  it  is  more  than 
unnecessary.  Una  can  take  care  of 
herself,  perfectly  well,  without  your 
playing  the  lion.  Besides — what  is 
the  brother  there  for  P  You  know, 
there  are  some  subjects  I  never 
talk  about  to  you ;  and  you  don't 
deserve  that  I  should  be  communi- 
cative now.  But  listen — ^you  shall 
not  think  of  Cecil  worse  than  she 
is :  up  to  this  time,  I  swear,  even 
her  lips  are  pure  from  me.  Now — 
I  hope  you  are  satisfied ;  you  have 
made  me  break  my  rule,  for  once ; 
drop  the  subject,  in  lie  devil's 
name.' 

Though  fully  aware  of  his  friend's 
unscrupulous  character,  Harry  was 
satisfied  that  nothing  very  wrong 
had  occurred  so  far.  Boyston  never 
lied. 

'I'm  glad  that  you  can  say  so 
much,'  he  replied ;  '  the  worst  of  it 
is,  people  will  talk.  I  wonder  that 
obnoxious  Parson  has  not  made 
himself  more  disagreeable  already. 
I  didn't  go  to  church  last  Sunday 
f^moon,  because  I  felt  a  convic- 
tion that  he  was  going  to  be  per- 
sonal in  his  sermon.' 

The  Major  laughed  his  hard,  un- 
pleasant laugh.  'Don't  let  that 
idea  disturb  your  devotions  another 
time.  He  is  not  likely  to  bite  or 
even  to  bark  very  loud:  he  don't 
get  my  muzzle  off  in  a  hurry.' 
^  Indeed,it  was  profoundly  true  that 
since  the  disclosure  the  Chaplain's 
reticence  had  become  remarkable. 
When  his  own  wife  questioned  him 
on  the  subject  (very  naturally),  he 
checked  her  with  some  asperity, 
and  read  her  a  lecture  on  feminine 
curiosity  that  moved  the  poor 
woman,  even   to  weeping.     Mrs. 


Danvers  was  greatly  surprised  and 
disconcerted  by  the  decision  with 
which  Mr.  Fmlarton  rejected  her 
suggestion,  that  he  should  aid  and 
abet  in  thwarting  Keene's  supposed 
designs.  '  He  had  thought  it  right, ' 
he  said,  '  to  make  Miss  Tresilyan, 
and  others,  aware  of  the  real  state 
of  the  case ;  but  he  did  not  conceive 
that  further  interference  lay  within 
the  sphere  of  his  duty.'  It  was 
odd  how  that  same  once  arbitrarily 
elastic  sphere  had  contracted,  since 
the  prophet  met  the  Hon  in  the  path- 
way !  Dick  Tresilyan — the  only 
other  person  much  interested  in  the 
progress  of  affairs — did  not  seem  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  them. 
He  was  perpetually  absent  on  shoot- 
ing expeditions ;  but,  when  at  home, 
it  was  observed  that  he  drank 
harder  than  ever,  getting  sulky 
sometimes  without  apparent  reason, 
and  disagreeably  quarrelsome. 

Boyston  had  only  stated  the 
simple  fact  when  he  said  that  Cecil 
was  free  from  any  stain  of  actual 
guilt  or  dishonour.  Whether  the 
credit  of  having  borne  her  harmless 
was  most  due  to  her  own  prudence 
and  remains  of  principle,  or  to  her 
tempter's  self-restraint,  we  will  not, 
if  you  please,  inquire.  It  is  ad 
well  to  be  charitable  now  and  then. 
Her  escape  was  little  less  than  mira- 
culous, considering  how  often  she  had 
trusted  herself  unreservedly  to  the 
mercy  of  one,  who  was  wont  to  be 
as  unsparing  in  his  love  as  in  his 
anger.  Let  not  this  immunity  be 
mc^e  an  excuse  for  credulous  con- 
fidence, or  induce  others  to  emulate 
her  rashness.  The  Millennium 
will  not  come  in  our  time,  I  fancy ; 
and,  till  it  arrives,  neither  child  nor 
maiden  may  safely  lay  their  hand 
on  the  cockatrice's  den.  The 
ballad  tells  us  that  Lady  Janet  was 
happy  at  last ;  but  she  paid  dearly 
through  months  of  sorrow  and 
shame  for  those  three  red-roses 
plucked  in  the  Elfin  Bower.  The 
precise  cause  of  Keene's  forbear- 
ance it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
explain :  more  than  one  feeling  pro- 
baoly  had  to  do  with  it. 

If  Memory  has  any  pleasures 
worth  speakmg  of  (whicli  many 
grave  ana  learned  doctors  take  leave 
to  doubt),  certainly  amongst  the 
purest,  is  the  recollection,  ofhaving 
once  been  endowed  with  the  whole 
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love  of  a  rare^  ^d  beautiful  being 
which  we  did  not  abuse  or  betray. 
This  is  the  only  sort  of  lost  riches  on 
which  we  can  look  back  with  com- 
fort out  of  the  depths  of  present 
and  pressing  poverty ;  the  pearl  is 
so  very  precious  that  it  confers  on 
its  possessor  a  certain  dignity  which 
does  not  entirely  pass  away,  even 
when  the  jewel  has  slipped  &om 
his  grasp,  following  the  ring  of 
Polycrates.  Alas,  idas!  less  gene- 
rous than  the  blue  JEgadan  are  the 
sullen  waters  of  the  deep.  Mare 
mortuum.  Only  on  these  grounds 
can  that  wonderful  self-possession 
be  accounted  for,  which  enables  men, 
seemingly  ill-fitted  for  the  situation, 
to  con&ont  the  world  in    all   its 

f  bases  with  so  grand  a  calmness, 
t  is  refreshing  to  see  how  even 
coquetry  recoils  from  that  armour 
of  proof,  and  to  fancy  how  the  dead 
beauty  might  triumph  over  the 
defeat  of  her  living  rivals,  laughing 
the  seductions  of  their  lovehness 
to  scorn.  Even  in  crises  of  graver 
difficulty,  where  sterner  assailants 
are  to  be  encountered  than  Helen's 
magical  smile  or  Florence's  magne- 
tic eyes,  the  invisible  presence 
seems  to  inspire  her  lover  with 
supernatural  valiance.  Eemember 
the  story  of  Aslauga's  Koight ;  when 
once  through  the  doud  of  battle- 
dust  gleamed  the  golden  tresses^ 
horse  and  man  went  down  bef(»:e 
him. 

Boyston  was  not  half  good  enough 
to  appreciate  all  this;  yet  some 
shadowy  and  undefined  feeling, 
allied  to  it,  may  have  helped  to  hold 
him  back  from  pushing  his  advan- 
tage to  the  uttermost.  Another 
and  more  selfish  presentiment 
worked  probably  more  powerfully. 
There  was  one  phantom  from  whidi 
the  Cool  Captain  never  could  es- 
cape; for  years  it  had  followed 
close  on  the  consummation  of  aU 
his  crimes,  and  was,  in  truth,  their 
best  avenger:  his  I^emesis  was 
satiety.  He  knew  too  well  how 
the  sweetest  flowers  lost  their  colour 
and  fragrance,  so  soon  as  they  were 
plucked  and  fairly  in  his  grasp,  not 
to  shrink  before  the  prospect  of  a 
certain  disenchantment.  This  curse 
attaches  to  many  of  his  kind:  the 
instant  the  prize  is  won  there  arise 
misgivings  as  to  its  value ;  and  de- 
fects develope  themselves  hourly  in 


what  seemed  faultless  perfection 
before.  It  is  boy's  play,  to  simu- 
late being  hhue;  but  the  realiiy 
makes  mature  manhood  disbelieve 
anything,  sooper  than  inevitable 
retribution.  Very  often  the  thought 
forced  itself  upon  Keene's  mind, 
*  If  I  were  to  weary  of  her  too  ?' 
and  made  him  pause  before  he  urged 
CecU  to  the  step  that  must  have 
linked  him  to  her  fate  for  ever. 

Under  other  circumstances  his 
patience  might  have  held  out  still 
longer ;  but  there  were  numberless 
difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  their  meeting,  and  the  perpetual 
constraint  fretted  Boyston  sorely. 
His  principle  always  nad  been  not 
Oj^enly  to  violate  conventionalities, 
without  gaining  an  adequate  equi- 
valent ;  so  he  was  more  careful  of 
Cecil's  reputation  than  she  was  in- 
clined to  be,  and,  amongst  worse 
lessons,  taught  her  prudence. 
They  met  very  seldom  alone. 
When  Mrs.  Danvers  was  present, 
she  made  it  her  business  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  way ;  and  her 
awkward  attempts  at  interference 
were  sometimes  inexpressibly  j)ro- 
voking.  On  one  particular  evening 
she  had  been  unusually  pertinacious 
and  obtrusive.  The  Major  stood  it 
tolerably  well  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  his  savage  temper  gradually  got 
the  better  of  him ;  his  face  grew 
darker  and  darker,  till  it  was  black 
as  midnight  when  he  rose  to  go, 
and  his  lips  were  rigid  as  steel.  It 
was  evident  he  had  come  to  some 
resolution  that  he  meant  to  keep. 
When  he  was  wishing  Bessie  '  good 
night,'  he  held  her  lumd  imprisoned 
for  a  moment  without  pressing  it. 
'  You  are  so  good  a  theologian,  he 
fiaid,  '  that  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
where  a  text  comes  from  that  has 
haunted  me  for  the  last  hour.  It 
speaks  of  some  one  who  "loosed 
the  bands  of  Orion." '  His  manner, 
and  the  sudden  address,  disconcerted 
Mrs.  Danvers  so  completely  as  to 
incapacitate  her  from  replv:  she 
sufiered  'judgment  to  go  by  de- 
fault ;'  and  left  Boyston  under  the 
impression  that  she  had  never  read 
the  Book  of  Job. 

The  next  day  he  asked  Cecil  to 
el(n>e  with  him. 

She  listened  without  betraying 
either  terror,  or  anger,  or  disdain ; 
but  she  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to 
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liis  with  a  sad,  searching  inquiry, 
before  which  many  men  would  have 
quailed.  'Have  you  counted  the' 
eost  to  yourself,  and  to  me  P' 

'  I  have  done  both/  replied  Keene, 
gravely.  'I  cazmot  say  that  you 
will  never  repent  it;  but  I  know 
that  I  shall  never  regret  it.' 
,  There  were  no  promises  or  vows 
exchanged;  but  a  silence  for  two 
long  minutes ;  and,  when  these  were 
past,  the  sweet,  pure  lips  had  lost 
their  virginity. 

So  with  few  more  words  it  was 
finally  arranged ;  and  the  next  day 
iRoyston  left  Dorade  to  make  pre- 
parations all  along  the  road  of  their  y 
intended  flight.  Their  plan  was  to 
take  boat  at  Marseilles  for  the  East, 
making  their  flrst  permanent  rest- 
ing-place one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Both  were 
most  anxious  to  evade  any  possi- 
bility of  interception,more  especially 
of  collision  with  Dick  Tresilyan. 

On  that  evening  Cecil  was  alone 
in  her  own  room  (Mrs.  Danvers  had 
gone  out  to  a  sort  of  love-feast  at* 
the  FuUartons',  where  the  company- 
were  to  be  entertained  with  weak 
tea  and  strong  doctrine  a  discretion). 
She  had  rejected  the  offer  of  Fanny's 
companionship  on  the  plea,  not 
altogether  fslse,  of  a  tormenting 
headache.  La  mignonne  was  too 
innocent  to  suspect  the  reason  that 
made  her  friend  shudder  in  their 
parting  embrace,  half  averting  her 
cheek,  though  Cecil's  arms  clung 
round  her  as  though  they  would 
never  let  her  go.  The  saddest 
feeling  of  the  many  that  were  busy 
then  in  the  guilty,  troubled  heart, 
was  a  consciousness,  that  in  a  few 
hours  the  gulf  between  them  would 
be  deep  and  impassable,  as  the  chasm 
dividing  Abraham  ftam  Dives. 

Miss  Tresilyan  had  taken  uncon- 
sciously an  attitude  in  which  yoa 
saw  her  once  before,  half-reclined, 
and  gazing  into  the  fire ;  outwardly 
still  remained  the  same  pensive, 
languid  grace;  but  very  different 
was  the  careless  reverie  that  had 
stolen  over  her  then,  from  the  wild 
chaos  of  conflicting  thoughts  that 
involved  her  now. 

Her  whole  being  was  so  bound  up 
in  Hoyston  Keene's,  that  she  felt 
without  him  there  would  be  nothing 
worth  living  for ;  neither  had  she  the 
£unte8t  misgiving  as  to  the  chances 


of  his  inconstancy.  There  had  de- 
scended to  her  some  of  the  stabUitr 
and  determination  of  purpose  whiiJa 
had  made  many  of  her  race  so  poww- 
ful  for  good  or  evil ;  in  the  pursuit 
of  either  they  would  never  admit  a 
doubt,  or  listen  to  a  compromise. 
When  Cecil  believed,  she  believed 
implicitly,  and,  not  even  with  her 
own  conscience,  made  conditions  of 
surrender.  So  long  as  his  strong 
arm  was  round  her,  she  felt  that 
she  could  defv.  shame,  and  even 
remorse;  but  now  would  it  be,  if 
that  support  should  fail  P  He  had 
not  been  away  yet  twenty  hours, 
and  already  there  came  creeping 
over  her  a  chilling  sense  of  help- 
lessness and  desolation.  She  knew 
her  lover's  violent  passions  and 
haughty  temper,  impatient  of  the 
most  distant  approadi  to  insolence 
or  even  contradiction  firom  others, 
too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  such 
a  man  walked  ever  on  the  frontier- 
ground  between  life  and  death. 
Suppose  that  he  were  taken  from 
herr-^her  spirit,  dauntless  as  it 
was,  quailed  before  the  ghastly 
terrors  of  imagined  loneliness.  An 
evil  Voice  wiat  had  whispered 
perhaps  in  the  ear  of  more  than  one 
of  the  *  bitter,  bad  Tresilyans,' 
seemed  to  murmur,  *  You,  too,  can. 
die:*  but  Cecil  was  not  yet  so  lost 
as  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
subtle  flend.  She  wasted  no  regrets 
on  the  past,  and  the  wreck  of  all 
its  brilliant  promises ;  she  was  reso- 
lute to  meet  the  perils  of  the  future; 
nevertheless,  her  heart  was  heavy 
with  apprehension.  [Remember  the 
answer  that  the  stout  Catholic  made 
to  Des  Adrets,  when  the  savage 
baron  taunted  him  with  cowardice 
for  shrinking  twice  from  the  death- 
leap  on  the  tower,  *  Je  vous  le  donne, 
en  dix*  So  it  is  not  in  womanhood 
— ^however  ruined  in  principle  or 
reckless  of  the  consequences— to 
venture  deliberately,  without  a 
shudder,  on  the  fatal  plunge  from 
which  no  fair  fame  has  ever  risen 
unshattered.  again.  Even  preju- 
dices may  not  be  torn  up  by  the 
roots  without  stirring  the  earth 
around  them. 

She  might  have  sate  musing  thus 
for  about  an  hour;  so  deep  in 
thought  that  she  never  heard  the 
jfortHre  slowly  drawn  aside  that 
divided  the  room  from  an  ante- 
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chamber.  The  Tresilyan  had  her 
emotions  tinder  tolerable  control, 
and  at  least  was  not  given  to  scream- 
ing; but  she  could  hardly  repress 
the  startled  cry  that  sprang  to  her 
lips  when  she  raised  her  eyes. 
•  The  reproachful  spectre  that  had 
haunted  her  for  years — till  very" 
lately,  when  a  stronger  influence 
chased  it  away — assumed  substance 
of  form  and  feature,  as  the  dark 
doorway  framed  the  haggard,  pain- 
stricken  face  of  Mark  Waring. 


Chapteb  XX. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  confront, 
with  decorous  composure,  the  sud- 
den apparition  of  the  person  on 
earth  that  one  would  have  least 
liked  to  see.  All  things  considered 
Cecil  carried  it  oflp  creditably,  and 
greeted  her  unexpected  visitor  with 
43uflScient  cordiaUty.  Mark  took  her 
offered  hand  gravely,  without  eager- 
ness, not  holding  it  an  instant 
longer  than  was  necessary.  Then 
he  spoke — 

*  They  told  me  I  should  find  you 
alone.  I  was  so  anxious  to  do  so 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  ventured 
to  break  in  upon  you  even  at  this 
unseasonable  nour.  You  will  guess 
that. I  had  powerful  reasons?' 

The  Tresilyan  threw  back  her 
haughty  heaa,  as  a  war-horse  might 
do  at  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet : 
she  scented  battle  in  the  wind. 

*  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  ex- 
plain yourself?*  she  said,  as  she  took 
lier  own  seat  again,  and  motioned 
him  into  another ;  *  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  trifle  with  me,  or  vex  me 
unnecessarily.* 

Waring  did  not  avail  himself  of 
the  chair  indicated,  but  crossed  his 
arms  over  the  back  of  it,  and  stood 
so,  regarding  her  intently. 

*  You  only  do  me  justice  there,' 
lie  replied;  *I  will  speak  briefly, 
and  plainly  too.  I  came  here  from 
Nice  to  ask  you  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  the  reports  that  couple 
your  name  with  Major  Keene*s  P 

!No  one  likes  to  give  the  death- 
blow to  the  loyalty  of  a  faithful  ad- 
herent, be  he. ever  so  humble;  and 
Cecil  was  bitterly  pained  that  she 
could  not  speak  truly,  and  satisfy 
him.     Her  face   sank   lower  and 


lower,  till  it  was  buried  in  her 
hands.  I^othing  more  was  needed 
to  convince  Waring  that  his  worst 
fears  were  realized ;  for  a  moment 
or  two  he  felt  sick  and  faint.  No 
wonder ;  he  had  given  up  hope  long 
ago,  but  not  trust  and  faith ;  now, 
these  were  blasted  utterly.  In 
any  religion,  whether  true  or  false, 
the  fanatic  is  happier,  if  not  wiser, 
than  the  infidel ;  if  you  cannot  re- 
place it  with  a  better,  it  is  cruel  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  the  simplest 
creed.  Mark's  voice — ^hollow,  and 
hoarse,  and  changed — could  not  but 
betray  his  agony. 

*  God  help  us  both !  Has  it  come 
to  this— that  you.  have  no  words  to 
answer  me,  when  I  dare  to  hint  at 
your  dishonour  P' 

She  looked  up  quickly,  flushing 
to  her  white  brow,  rose-red  with 
anger.       ^ 

*  I  will  not  endure  this,  even  from 
you.  Understand  at  once — I  deny 
your  right  to  question  me.*  The 
clear  blue  eyes  met  the  violet  ones 
with  a  steady,  judicial  calmness, 
undazzled  by  their  ominous  light- 
ning. 

'Listen  to  me  quietly  —  two 
minutes  longer,*  he  said,  *  and  then 
resent  my  presumption  as  much  as 
you  will.  Three  years  ago  it*  pleased 
you  to  make  me  the  subject  of  an 
experiment.  How  far  you  acted 
heedlessly,  and  in  ignorance  of  the 
consequences,  I  have  never  stopjped 
to  inquire — it  would  be  wasting 
time;  the  sophistries  of  coquetry- 
are  too  subtle  for  me.  I  only  know 
what  the  result  has  been,  ioefore  I 
met  you  I  could  have  offered  to  any 
woman,  who  thought  it  worth  ha 
acceptance,  a  healthy,  honest  love; 
now— even  if  I  could  conquer  my 
present  infatuation— I  could  only 
offer  a  feeling  something  warmer 
than  friendship:  to  promise  more 
would  be  base  treachery.  Do  you 
think  I  would  stand  by  God*s  altar 
with  a  worse  lie  than  Ananias*  on 
my  lips  P  Is  it  nothing .  that,  to 
gratify  your  vanity  or  your  whims, 
you  should  have  condemned  a  man, 
whose  blood  is  not  frozen  yet,  to 
something  worse  than  widowhood 
for  life?  My  religion  may  be  a 
false  and  vain  idolatry ;  but  it  is  all 
I  have  to  trust  to.  I  will  not  stand 
patiently  by  and  see  the  ima^e  that 
1  have  bowed  down  to  worsmp  pil- 
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loried  for  the  world  to  scorn.  Now — 
do  jrou  deny  my  right  to  interfere  P* 

His  words  tad  a  rude  energy, 
though  little  eloquence ;  but  they 
came  so  evidently  from  the  depths 
of  a  strong,  troubled  heart,  that 
they  caused  a  revulsion  in  Cecil's 
feeUngs;  returning  remorse  bore 
down  her  stubborn  pride.  Very 
low  and  plaintive  was  the  whisper— 
*Ah!  have  mercy — ^have  mercy; 
you  make  me  so  unhappy!*  but 
there  came  a  more  piteous  appeal 
from  her  eyes.  In  Mark's  stout 
manhood  was  an  element  of  more 
than  womanish  compassion  and 
tenderness;  he  never  could  bear 
to  see  even  a  child  in  tears  ;— 
no  wonder  if  his  ^anger  vanished 
before  the  contrition  of  the  one 
being  whom  he  loved  far  better 
than  life.  He  lost  sight  of  his  own 
wrongs  instantly,  but  not  of  the 
object  he  had  in  view. 

'Forgive  ine  for  speaking  so 
roughly ;  I  ought  to  have  declined 
your  challenge.  I  behaved  better 
once,  you  remember.  But  be 
patient  while  I  plead  for  the  Bight, 
— ^though,  if  you  would  but  listen  to 
them,  prudence  and  your  own  con- 
science could  do  that  better  than  I. 
When  infatuation  exists,  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  prove  the  object  of 
it  unworthy :  so  I  wiU  not  attempt 
to  blacken  Major  Keene's  charac- 
ter ;  besides,  it  is  not  to  my  taste  to 
attack  men  in  their  absence.  I  fear 
there  ara  few  capitals  in  Europe 
where  his  name  is  not  too  well 
known.  From  what  I  have  heard, 
I  believe  his  wife  was  most  in  fault 
when  they  separated ;  but  the  life 
he  has  led  since  deprives  him  of  all 
right  to  complain  of  her,  or  con- 
demn her.  KecoUect,  you  have, 
only  heard  one  side.  But  it  is  not 
a  question  of  his  eligibility  as  an  ac- 
quaintance. There  is  the  simple 
fact — he  is  married ;  and  your  name 
being  connected  with  his,  involves 
disgrace.  You  cannot  have  fallen 
yet  so  far  as  to  be  reckless  about 
such  an  imputation  P  In  my  turn  I 
say,  "  Have  mercy  !"  Do  not  force 
me  henceforth  to  disbelieve  in  the 
purity  of  anv  created  thing.* 

Cecil  could  only  murmur, '  It  is 
too  late— too  late!'  The  ghastly 
look  of  horror  that  swent  over 
Waring's  face  showed  that  his 
thoughts   had    gone   beyond   the 


truth.  'I  mean,'  she  went  on^ 
blushing  painfully,  *that  I  have 
promised.' 

•Promised!'  Mark  repeated,  in 
high  disdain;  *I  have  lived  too 
long  when  I  hear  such  devil's  logic 
from  your  lips.  You  know  full  well 
there  is  more  sin  in  keeping  than  in 
breaking  such  engagements.  I  will 
trjr  to  save  you,  in  spite  of  yourself. 
Listen.  I  do  not  threaten ;  I  know 
you  well  enough  to  be  certain  that 
such  an  argument  would  be  the 
strongest  temptation  to  you  to  per- 
severe in  takmg  your  own  course* 
I  simply  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I 
shall  speak  to  your  brother  first ;  if 
he  cannot  understand  his  duty,  or 
shrinks  from  it,  I  will  carry  out 
what  I  believe  to  be  mine.  I  utterly 
disapprove  of  and  despise  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling ;  but,  at  any  risk,  I 
will  stand  between  you  and  Major 
E!eene.  He  shall  not  gain  posses- 
sion of  you  while  I  am  alive.  When 
I  am  dead — if  you  touch  his  hand 
you  shall  know  that  my  blood  ia 
upon.it,  and  the  guilt  shall  be  on 
your  own  head.  I  believe  that,  in 
keeping  you  apart,  I  should  act 
kindly  towards  both.  I  do  him  this, 
justice— it  would  make  him  mise- 
rable to  see  you  pining  away. 
There  are  limits  to  human  endur- 
ance, and  you  are  too  proud  to  bear 
dishonour.' 

Cecil  felt  that  every  word  he  had 
spoken  was  good  and  true,  and  that 
he  would  not  waver  in  his  purpose 
for  an  instant.  She  remembered 
how,  when  they  were  returning  to- 
gether, four  days  ago,  the  sidelong 
fflance  of  a  matronly  Pharisee 
had  lighted  on  her  in  a  spiteful 
triumph ;  and  how,  though  neither 
of  them  alluded  to  it  afterwards, 
the  dark-red  flush  of  anger  had 
mounted  to  Eoyston's  forehead. 
She  had  ceased  to  care  for  herself; 
but  could  she  not  save  himt  while 
yet  there  was  time  P  And  more- 
had  she  not  wrought  wrong  enough 
to  Mark  Waring  without  having  hia 
murder  on  her  soul? — for  she  never 
doubted  as  to  the  result,  if  those  two- 
should  meet  as  foes. 

They  talk  of  hair  that  has  growa 
grey  in  the  briefest  space  of  mental 
anguish.  It  is  all  a  delusion  and 
an  old  wife's  fable ;  when  Cecil  rose- 
the  next  morning  there  was  not  & 
silver  lino  in  her  tresses.    Outward 
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signs  of  tlie  mortal  straggle,  wbik 
it  Lasted,  there  were  n<me,  for  her 
clasped  hands  veiled  her  face  jea- 
kmsly ;  when  she  raised  it,  her  cheek 
was  paler  than  death,  and  wet  with 
an  awful  dew;  and,  when  she  spoke» 
her  voice  retained  not  one  cadenee 
of  its  wonted  melody. 

'  You  have  prevailed,  as  the  Truth 
always  ought  to  prevail.  I^ow,  tell 
me  what  to  do.' 

Mark  Waring  would  have  drained 
his  heart's  blood,  drop  by  drop,  to 
have  lightened  one  throb  of  her 
agony ;  but  he  never  thought  of 
mjiohing  from  his  purpose. 

'  There  are  perils  where  the  only 
safety  lies  in  flight.  You  must 
leave  this  before  Major  £eene  re- 
turns ;  and  he  returns  to-morrow.' 

Perhaps  I  have  failed  in  making 
you  understand  one  hereditary  pe-* 
culiarity  of  the  Tresilyans.  When 
their  hand  was  fairly  laid  on  the 
plough,  they  were  incapable  of  look** 
mg  back.  Had  Mark  come  ten. 
hours  later,  when  Cecil's  purpose 
was  absolutely  fixed,  all  his  argur 
ments  would  have  been  futile.  As 
it  was,  once  having  decided  finally 
on  the  line  she  was  to  take,  it  never 
occurred  to  her  to  make  further  ob- 
jections.   '  Yes,  I  will  go,'  she  said ; 

*  but  I  must  write  to  him.' 

*I  think  you  ought  to  do  so,* 
answered  Waring ;  *  and  if  you  will 
give  me  the  letter  I  will  deliver  it 
myself.' 

"Every  vestige  of  the  returning 
colour   faded   from    Cecil's  cheek. 

*  You  do  not  know  him ;  I  dare  not 
trust  you.'  He  misinterpreted  the 
cause  of  her  terror.  *  I  promise  you 
tibat,  however  angry  Major  Keene 
may  be,  I  will  bear  it  patiently,  and 
never  dream  of  resentmg  it.  He  is 
safe  from  me  now.' 

She  smiled  very  sadly,  yet  not 
without  a  dreary  pride;  she  could 
have  seen  Royston  pitted  against 
any  mortal  antagonist,  and  never 
would  have  feared  for  him.  *  Ydu 
scarcely  understend  me ;  I  wasTnot 
anxious  for  his  safety,  blit  for 
yours.' 

Mark  was  too.  brave  and  nnglcK. 
hearted  to  suspect  a  taunt,  even  had 
such  been  intended.  *  Then  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  settled/  he 
saidr  quietly,  'but  the  time  and 
manner  of  your  departure.    I  will 


leave  you  now;  I  shall  see  yoa 
before  you  go.* 

Cecil  Tresilyan  rose  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm — ^her  beautiful  face 
fixed  in  its  firm  resolve,  like  that  of 
one  of  those  fair  Norse  Yalas,  from 
whose  rigid  lips  flowed  the  bode  of 
defeat  or  victory,  when  the  Tilings 
went  forth  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Bavens. 

'  I  am  not  angry  with  one  word 
you  have  said  to-night ;  you  have 
only  expressed  what  my  own  cow- 
ardly conscience  ought  to  have 
uttered.  Nevertheless,  to-morrow 
sees  our  last  meeting.  All  your  ac- 
count against  me  is  fairly  balanced 
now.  1  do  not  know  what  I  may 
have  to  suffer;  but  I  do  know,  that 
I  will  be  alone  till  I  die.  Perhaps 
some  day  I  may  thank  you  in  my 
thoughts  for  what  you  have  done ; 
I  cannot— iiow.' 

With  a  heavy  heart,  Waring 
owned  to  himself  that  her  words 
were  bitterly  true.  In  curing  such 
diseases  the  physician  must  work 
without  hope  of  reward  or  fee ;  it 
will  be  long  bdbre  the  patient  can 
touch  without  a  shudd^  the  hand 
that  inflicted  the  saving  cautery. 

Her  tone  changed,  and  she  went 
on  murmuring,  low  and  plaintively, 
as  if  in  soliloquy,  and  unconscious 
of  another's  presence. 

'I  could  not  help  loving  him, 
though  I  knew  it  was  sin ;  if  there 
is  slmme  in  confessing  it,  I  cannot 
feel  it  yet.  I  wish  I  had  told  him-^ 
once — ^how  dearly  I  loved  him ;  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  whisper  it  to 
him  now,  and  I  dare  not  write  it. 
No,  he  will  not  forget  me  as  he  has 
forgotten  others;  but  he  will  hate 
me,  and  call  me  false,  and  fickle,  and. 
oold«  Cold — ^if  he  could  only  read 
my  heart  I  I  never  read  it  myself 
tin  now,  when  we  must  be  parted 
for  ever.' 

Is  it  pleasant,  think  you,  to  listen, 
to  such  words  as.  these,  uttered  by 
the  woman  that  you  have  wor- 
dliipped,  even  if  it  be  hopelessly,  for 
years  f  Men  have  gone  mad  under 
lighter  tortures  than  those  that 
Mark  Waring  was  then  forced  to 
endure.  But  he  knew  that  it  was 
iike  extremity  of  her  angui^  that 
had  hardened  for  a  setfSon  Cecil's 
g^xtle,  generous  nattire,  and  made 
hex  heedless  of  thcfpain  she  inflicted 
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So  he  answered  in  a  slow,  steady 
voice,  such  as  we  employ  when  try- 
ing to  calm  the  ravings  of  a  fever- 
fit  :— 

'Hush!  you  speak  wildly.  My 
presence  here  does  you  no  good. 
You  may  think  of  me  as  har^y '  as 
you  will ;  perhaps  time  will  soften 
your  judgment ;  if  not — I  shall  still 
not  repent  to-night's  work.  I  will 
come  tor  your  letter  at  the  moment 
of  your  departure.  Good  night ;  I 
pray  that  God  may  help  you  now, 
and  guard  you  always.'  He  raised 
her  hand  and  just  touched  it  with 
his  lips,  with  the  same  grave  cour- 
tesy that  had  marked  his  manner 
when  they  parted  last,  three  years 
ago;  and  in  another  second  Cecil 
was  alone  again. 

She  was  not  long  in  recovering 
from  her  bewilderment ;  and,  when 
Mrs.  Danvers  returned,  she  was  per- 
fectly collected  and  calm.  It  is  not 
worth  while  recording  Bessie's  noisy 
expressions  of  astonishment  and  de- 
light, nor  describing  Dick  Tresil- 
yan's  way  of  receiving  notice  of  the 
sudden  change  in  their  plans.  His 
stolid  composure  was  not  greatly 
disturbed  thereby;  he  muttered, 
under  his  breath,  some  sulky  ana- 
themas on  *  women  who  never  knew 
their  own  minds  ;*  but  this  was  only 
because  he  considered  a  growl  to  be 
the  form  of  protest  suitable  to  the 
circumstances,  and  due  to  his  mas- 
culine dignity.  On  the  whole,  he 
was  rather  glad  to  go.  It  had  be- 
come evident,  even  to  his  dvIL  com- 
prehension, that  great  mischief  was 
brewing  somewhere;  and  for  days 
past  he  had  been  in  a  state  of  hazy 
apprehension — as  he  expressed  it, 
*  not  seeing  his  way  out  of  it  at  all.*' 
So  he  set  about  his  part  of  the  pre- 
parations for  their  exodus  with  a 
right  good  will.  JS'either  will  we 
give  the  details  of  Cecil's  parting 
with  la  mignonne.  The  latfeer  was 
so  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  her  friend's 
being  out  of  harm's  way,  that  she 
did  not  question  her  much  as  to  the 
reasons  for  such  an  abrupt  depar- 
ture :  it  was  not  tiU  afterwards  that 
she  learnt  that  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  Waring. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  that 
the  adieus  were  not  accomplished 
without  a  certain  amount  of  tears ; 
but  they  were  all  shed  by  Fanny 


Molyneux.  Cecil  dared  not  yet 
trust  herself  to  weep.  She  took  a 
far  more  formal  farewell  of  Mr. 
FuUarton,  and  the  chaplain  did  not 
even  venture  on  a  parting  benedio 
tion. 

The  heavy  travelling  chariot,  with 
its  hundred  cunning  contrivances, 
is  packed  at  last ;  and  Elarl,  the  ac- 
complished courier,  wiping  from  his 
blonde  moustache  the  drops  of  the 
stirrup-cup,  touches  his  cap  with  his 
accustomed  formula — '  Zi  ces  dames 
zont  brutes  P*  Mark  Waring  leans 
over  the  carriage-door  to  saj  *  Good 
bye :'  the  hand  he  presses  bes  in  his 
grasp,  unresponsive  and  unsympa- 
thetic as  a  splinter  from  an  iceberg. 
His  sad,  earnest  look  pleads  in  vain, 
for  there  is  no  softening  or  kindness 
in  Cecil's  desolate,  dreamy  eyes. 
The  road  on  which  they  are  to  travel 
is  the  same  for  some  leagues  as  that 
along  which  Eoyston  Xeene  must 
return ;  and  she  is  thinking,  divided 
betwixt  hope  and  fear,  if  there  may 
not  be  a  possibility  of  their  meeting* 
The  wheels  move,  and  hasty  fare^ 
wells  are  waved ;  and  Mark  stands 
there  half  stupefied,  unconscious  of 
anything  but  a  sense  of  lonely 
wretchedness.  The  one  solitary 
link  that  still  binds  him  to  Cecil 
Tresilyan  will  be  severed  when  the 
letter  is  delivered  that  he  holds  in 
his  hand. 

As  the  carriage  swept  round  the 
eomer  of  the  terrace,  it  passed  close 
to  the  spot  where  Armand  de  Ch^ 
teaumesnil  sate,  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine. The  invalid  lifted  his  cap  in 
courteous  adieu,  but  his  face  grew 
dark  and  his  shaggy  brows  were 
knit  savagely. 

'  On  I'a  trich^  done,  aprds  tout,*  he 
muttered;  ^Sang  dieu!  les  absens 
ont  diablement  tort.'  Sunk  as  she 
was  at  that  moment  in  gloomy 
meditations,  Cecil  never  forgot  that 
the  last  object  on  which  her  eyes 
lighted  in  Doradewas  the  blasted 
wreck  of  the  crippled  Algeriaii. 

Molyneux  ana  his  wife  stood 
silent  till  their  friends  were  quite 
out  of  sight;  then  Harry  turned 
slowly  round  and  gazed,  at  his 
mignonne.  He  knew  that  the  same 
thought  was  in  both  their  minds; 
for  her  sweet  face  was  paler  than 
his  own.  (Neither  of  them  guessed 
at  the  truth  ;*  and  they  saw  in  Mark 
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Waring  notliinff  more  than  an  old 
acquaintance  of  the  Tresilyans.) 

•  EoTston  -  will  be  here  in  four 
hours,  he  said,  '  and  who  will  tell 
him  this  P    /  dare  not.' 

Fanny  feigned  a  carelessness  that 
she  was  far  from  feeling. 
,   *  I  don't  know  how  uiat  is  to  be 
managed ;  but  I  believe  it  is  all  for 


the  beat.  He  can't  kill  either  of 
us ;  that  is  some  comfort.' 

Harry  did  not  smile;  his  coun- 
tenance wore  an  expression  of  grave 
anxiety,  such  as  had  seldom  ap- 
peared there. 

*  No,  he  will  not  hurt  us ;  but  I 
fear  he  will  have  some  one*8  blood 
before  all  is  done.' 


BAKEES    AND    BUILDEES. 
BY  A  GBUMBLEE. 


IT  is  not  for  the  sake  of  alliteration 
that  I  bring  the  Bakers  and 
Builders  of  the  metropolis  into  jux- 
taposition. I  want  to  compare  the 
real  grievances  of  the  one  class  with 
the  unfounded  complaints  and  un- 
just demands  of  the  other.  I  wish 
to  state  clearly,  concisely,  and  with- 
out exaggeration,  the  hard  and  cruel 
case  of.  a  class  of  men  truly  over- 
worked and  under-paid ;  and  to  ex- 
pite  on  their  behalf  that  sympathy 
of  which  the  other  class  seem  to  me 
so  utterly  unworthy.  The  journey- 
men bakers  will,  I  trust,  gam  some- 
thing by  the  comparison;  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  if  the  journeymen 
builders  are  losers  in  like  propor- 
tion. 

The  journeymen  builders,  work- 
ing in  the  open  air,  or  employed  in 
spacious  ana  airy  workshops,  affirm 
that  their  strength  is  overtaxed  by 
ten  hours  of  a  labour  lightened  in 
many  instances  by  conditions  of 
their  own  imposing.  The  journey- 
men bakers,  toiling  through  the 
night,. and  for  from  eighteen  to 
twenty,  or  even  twenty-one,  hours 
out  01  the  twenty-four,  with. irregu- 
lar intervals  of  rest,  and  only  three, 
four,  or  five  hours  of  continuous 
sleep  in  bed;  working,  and  often 
sleeping,  underground,  in  damp  and 
offensive  basements  of  second  and 
third  class  houses,  amid. heat  and 
dust  and  suffocating  gusts  of  sul- 
phurous gas  from  the  oven's  mouth, 
with  heavy  weights  to  lift  and 
carry ,-7-these  men  ask  of  us,  as  a 
precious  boon,  to  be  allowed  to  work 
twelve  hours  a  day  only ;  and  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  tiunk  that 
their  most  reasonable  request  will 
be  refused.  In  presence  of  their 
just  claims  to  relief,  into  what 
utter  insignificance  do  not  the  de- 


mands of  our  building  operatives 
sink?  I  am  ashamed  to  mention 
them  ih  the  same  breath.  These 
dastards  of  the  hod  and  trowel  turn 
faint  at  the  thought  of  ten  hours' 
labour,  and   are    not  ashamed  to 

garade  their  effeminacy  before 
onest  working  men  of  every  calling 
under  the  sun,  whose  health  and 
strength  give  the  lie  to  their  asser- 
tions. .  Ten  hours  a  day !  Why, 
what  real  worker  is  there  in  any 
profession,  trade,  or  walk  in  life, 
who  would  not  be  too  happy  to 
compound  for  only  ten  hours'  work 

Ser  diemP  What  parson,  what 
octor,  what  lawyer  whose  profes- 
sional lot  is  cast  in  this  great  Baby- 
lon, would  not  rejoice  to  have  lus 
working  hours  reduced  to  ten? 
How  many  of  our  tnwiesmen,  shop- 
men, or  foremen  are  able  to  get 
through  their  day's  work  in  Sie 
same  time  P  If  this  pretence  of  in- 
ability to  work  ten  hours  a  day 
rested  on  any  sound  foundation. 
Englishmen  would  have  cause  to 
tremble  lest  the  strength  and  sta- 
mina which  have  so  often  conquered 
our  foes  by  land  and  sea  should  be 
found  unequal  in  the  coming  wars. 
But  the  journeymen  bakers  are 
living  illustrations  of  the  natural 
strength  of  English  frames  and 
English  constitutions.  They  suffer 
fearfully,  but  they  wonderfully  sur- 
vive their  prolonged  and  unwhole- 
some toils.  That  they  do  suffer  in 
health  and  strength  is  something 
more  than  mere  assertion.  It  is  no 
mere  inference  from  the  history  of 
their  miserable  lives.  They  have 
been  carefully  compared  with  other 
classes  of  men,  by  a  physician  ac- 
customed to  sanitary  mquiries,  and 
these,  in  few  words,  are  the  results 
of  the  comparison. 
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^  Of  one  hundred  silk-printers, 
eighteen  stated  that  they  were  sub- 
ject to  complaints  of  one  sort  or 
another ;  of  one  hundred  scavengers 
similarly  questioned,  nineteen  made 
complamts ;  of  one  hundred  brick- 
layers' labourers,  twenty-five ;  of 
one  hundred  carpenters,  twenty- 
six  ;  of  one  hundred  brickmakers, 
thirty-six;  but  of  one  hundred 
bakers  no  less  than  seventy  were 
subject  to  diseases  more  or  less 
severe. 

The  results  of  similar  inquiries 
directed  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  severe  diseases  among  different 
classes  of  working  men  proved  con- 
firmatory of  these  statements ;  for 
while  ten  scavengers  in  a  hundred, 
eleven  bricklayers'  labourers,  and 
twelve  silk-printers  had  had  severe 
attacks  of  illness,  forty-eight  per 
cent.,  or  very  nearly  half  of  the 
bakers,  had  suffered  in  the  same 
way. 

But  a  still  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  baneful  effects  of  night- 
work  and  over-work,  under  pecu- 
liarly uhfavourable  circumstances, 
on  tne  health  of  the"  poor  journey- 
men bakers,  arises  out  of  a  com- 
parison of  the  baker  with  the 
compositor.  Out  of  a  hundred 
compositors  selected  as  being  em- 
ployed in  the  smallest,  closest,  and 
.  hottest  rooms,  one-fourth  were  found 
subject  to  severe  diseases  of  the 
chest ;  but  the  fraction  in  the  case 
of  the  bakers,  taken  as  they  came  to 
hand,  without  selection,  amounted 
to  four-fifths.  The  consumptive 
cases  among  the  bakers  were  found 
to  bear  to  the  same  cases  among  the 
•compositors  the  proportion  of  thirty- 
•one  to  twelve.  It  is  needless  to  aad 
that  the  journeymen  bakers  are 
very  short-lived. 

The  journeymen  bakers,  there- 
fore, are  more  than  twice  as  liable 
to  attacks  of  illness  as  the  most 
sickly  class  with  whom  they  have 
been  compared;  more  than  twice 
.as  liable  also  to  severe  diseases; 
more  than  three  times  as  subject  to 
chest  complaints,  as  the  least  mvour- 
.ably  circumstanced  among  the  un- 
healthy dass  of  compositors ;  and 
>nearly  three  times  as  subject  to 
^consumption  as  they  are. 

Now  mark  the  result  of  this 
^^Ecessive  liability  to  diseases,  and 
•especially   to   long    and  lingering 
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maladies.  The  trade  is  choked  and 
clogged  with  sickly  men,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  are  convalescent,  offer 
their  services  for  inferior  wages,  in 
competition  with  their  healthier 
fellow-workmen ;  so  that  instead  of 
receiving,  like  the  skilled  and  un- 
skilled men  in  the  building  trades, 
5*.  6d.  or  3*.  4(2.  a-day  for  ten  hours' 
healthy  open-air  work,  they  would 
deem  themselves  too  fortunate  if 
they  could  command  three-fourths 
of  those  sums  for  nearly  twice  ihe 
number  of  hours  of  most  unwhole- 
some in-door  labour. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial grievance.  Here  is  a  set  of 
men  overworked,  underpaid,  sickly, 
and  short-lived,  truly  deserving 
of  the  sympathy  and  compassion 
of  the  pubhc,  renewing  a  peaceful 
agitation  which  nearly  proved  suc- 
cessful ten  years  ago,  and  endea- 
vouring to  compass  their  rig^hteous 
objects  by  perfectly  legitimate 
means.  Contrast  their  resd  griev- 
ances with  the  false  pretences  of 
the  operatives  in  the  building  trade, 
claiming  nine  hours'  labour  for  ten 
hours'  wages ;  tyrannizing  over  fel- 
low-workmen and  employers  alike 
by  standing  combinations ;  reducing 
the  honest,  able,  and  willing  work- 
man to  the  mean  level  of  the  dis- 
honest, idle,  and  incapable;  organiz- 
ing a  cruel  and  tyrannical  system 
of  espionage;  threatening  personal 
violence ;  imposing  arbitrary  fines ; 
branding  honest  and  independent 
acts  with  opprobrious  epithets ;  re- 
fusing, with  affected  disgust,  to 
give  either  a  verbal  or  written 
promise  to  cx>nduct  themselves  with 
common  honesty  in  their  dealings 
with  their  employers:  in  a  word, 
establishing  in  the  heart  of  a 
free  country  the  same  despicable 
tyranny  which  shocks  and  revolts 
us  when  we  see  it  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen  seated  on 
the  tottering  throne  of  France. 
This  tyranny  in  fustian  is  not  a  whit 
more  tolerable,  and  it  is  even  less 
defensible.  Let  us  then  enter  our 
earnest  protest  against  it.  But  t^at 
our  protest  may  have  its  due  force 
and  value,  let  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  sympathize  warmly  and  to 
good  purpose  with  the  wholesome 
and  legitimate  agitation  of  those 
who  have  real  grievances,  and  who 
suffer  so  much  by  the  bad  habits 
II 
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of  a  trade  thai  admi^  of  such  easj 
nod  safe  reform. 

Tl^ose  bad  habiU  are»  it  is  be* 
liered,  to  be  traced  to  yery  trifiiiigt 
causes.  It  is  confideatlv  afieged  by 
IraJcers  theznselyea  that  the  system  oi 
X^ghtwork  haa  been  brought  aboai 
by  a  demand,  not  for  hot  rdb»  but 
for  hot  loaves  of  bread  early  in  tha 
morning;  that  this  demand  origi- 
nates mainly  with  the  workings- 
classes,  and  eapeeially  with  thai^ 
jpreat  chuse  dan^ereuse  which,  while 
it  has  money  or  credit,  deniea  itself 
no  imwholesome  loxnry,  and  carea 
as  little  for  the  poor  joumeyman 
baker,  whom  it  robs  of  his  night's 
rest,  as  for  the  rich  man,  whom  it 
cheats  or  plunders.  Yerily  a  small 
and  mean  cause  ia  in  this  case  the 
parent  of  a  yeij  great  and  disastreus 
effect,  involving  the  health  and 
atr^ifi^h,  the  comfoit  and  the 
morals,  of  some  twelve  thousand 
working  men  and  their  famUies. 
Would  that  Hus  case  stood  alone. 


But  alas !  it  is  only  the  sample  of  a 
class  of  gigantic  evils  which,  apring- 
in^  ori^aU^  from  the  weak  in^ 
piusea  of  iodividuala,  ^;ain  force  by 
addition  and  co-operation,  and  rea^ 
with  equal  force  and  most  fatal 
effect  on  other  iadividuala  still  m<»re 
numcffOQS,  who  present  an  aggre- 
gate of  misery  seemingly  out  of  all 
-gnKypar^on  to  the  petty  motives 
and  perscHud  insignifieanfie  of  the 
original  offenders. 

One  word  more.  The  public  haa 
now  before  it  two  agitatioue,  in 
the  issue  of  which  they  cannot  but 
feel  intereeted.  If  they  cas^ma 
the  one  for  its  tyrannical  injustice^ 
ihb  best  way  to  give  value  to 
their  protest  ia  to  recognise  by 
word  and  deed  the  claims  to  kind 
consideration  and  effective  aid  of 
the  other.  While  they  cdldly  repel 
the  building  operatives  with  one 
hand,  let  them  warmly  weleome  tho 
poor  journeymen  bakers  with  the 
other. 


POET  EOYAL  AKD  THE  PORT  EOtAUSTS.* 


HOW  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
'  Anglais'  who  imd  their  way  to 
Yersailles  during  the  season,  and 
tire  themselves  amidst  its  glories — 
pictorial,  historical,  and  picturesque 
—know  that  there  is,  within  an  easy 
drive,  a  spot  of  not  less  passionate, 
and  far  more  solemn  interest,  where 
they  may  spend  a  day  of  calm  and 
delicious  repose  when  fatigued  with 
the  more  splendid  novelties  of  sight- 
seeingthat  await  the  Parisian  visitor. 
In  a  wide-stretching  valley  about 
^ht  miles  on  the  road  to  Chevreuse 
lie  the  remains  of  the  once-famous 
Monastery  of  Port  Koyal  des 
Champs.  The  road  is  not  a  parti- 
culariy  interesting  one ;  yet  it  has 
its  points  of  attraction.  As  Yer- 
saHIes,  with  its  dreary  regularity  of 
streets,  and  oppressively  idle  mili- 
tary air,  is  lert  behma,  and  the 
open  countrr  penetrated,  the  level 
and  dusty  plains  are  exchanged  for 
a  more  varied  and  picturesque  route. 
At  a  turn  the  road  takes  a  descent, 
and  brings  into  view  a  scene  of 
pretty  rwnl  freshness,  with  copse- 
wood  rinng  above,  and  a  stream 


half-covered  gliding  away  in  front; 
then  as  the  hfll  on  tibe  opposite  side 
is  ascended,  and  the  long  even  line  of 
road  once  more  gained,  an  antique 
mouldering  village,  with  the  most 

Suaint  little  church,  helps  to  break 
lie  monotony  of  the  journey. 
What  a  peaceful  dulness  seemed  to 
brood  over  that  village!  the  very 
grey  Hchen-marked  stones  in  the  old 
church  seemed  to  sleep  in  the  lazy 
sunshine ;  and  the  straggling  vines, 
with  their  pale  leaves  (trooping  over 
the  cottage-doors,  favoured  the  gene- 
ral impression  of  weariness. 

At  length,  when  the  eye  was 
beginning  to  tire  in  search,  of  some 
further  variety,  we  reached  a  point 
where  the  road  breaks  into  a  long* 
sweepingdedivity,  embracing  within 
its  ample  circuit  an  extended  valley, 
crowned  at  its  hich^  extremities  by 
an  irrei^ar  outiine  of  wood,  and 
presenting  nearer  hand  the  traces 
of  a  garden,  with  &rm-house  and 
venerable  dove-cot ;  and  nearer  still 
the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  with  the 
ground  in  front  terraced  and  inter- 
sected.   An  air  of  neglect  and  ruin 
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Tested  on  the  whole.  And  as  we 
descended  the  slope,  and  the  valley 
gradually  openea  up,  we  coum[« 
notice  more  distinctly  the  appear- 
ances of  waste  and  sad  decay  thai 
everywhere  presented  themselves. 
It  was  not  much,  after  all,  to  have 
come  to  see ;  but  a  alarange  thrill  of 
emotion  seized  us  as  we  stood  and 
looked  down  on  that  valley,  and  its 
rude  and  brokea  monuments,  and 
thought  of  the  hallowed  memories 
that. clung  to  them,  and  the  pas- 
sionate devotions  of  which  they  nad 
once  been  the  scene.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  seclusion  of 
the  spot.  Imagine  a  vast  amphi- 
tiieatre,' shagged  with  forest-trees— 
beech,  horse  and  Spanish  chestnut, 
lime  and  ash' — ^rising  on  one  side  in 
somewhat  precipitous  banks,  and 
on  the  other  e:d«nding  in  a  more 
gentle  eminence,  with  a  narrow 
stream  gleaming  through  the  brush- 
wood in  the  centre.  Save  on  the 
side  on  which  we  stood,  the  world 
seemed  shut  out  altogether.  The 
dove-cot  and  the  farm-house  were 
silent  in  the  grey,  hazy  atmosphere. 
There  were  no  signs  of  life  or  of 
cheerful  order  about.  The  stillness 
as  of  a  buried  past — an « ancient 
devotion,  which  stiH  remembered 
its  long  vigils  there— hung  around 
the  scene. 

On  a  doser  inspection  we  were 
able  to  trace,  with  some  de^ee  of 
detail,  the  outline  of  the  ruins,  es- 
pecially of  the  chapel  and  of  the 
terrace,  on  which  tne  house  of  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville  stood.  The 
former  is  almost  entirely  destroyed; 
the  broken  bases  of  the  pillars  and 
the .  stens  of  the  altar  alone  surviv- 
ing. Tne  grass  grows  around  them 
in  wild  profusion  as  when  Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck  visited  the  place 
in  1 814 ;  out  there  were  no  longer 


any  appearances  of  the  'heads  of 
angels,  or  rich  pieces  of  gothic  £ret> 
work,  or  broken  columns,  or  capitals 
peeping  out  under  the  rich  pronisioa 
of  wild-flowers  which  covered  them.^ 
Near  where  the  high  altar  stood^ 
there  still  stands  uie  'spreadmi^ 
walnut  tree'  under  which  she  mo- 
ralized ;  and  there  has  been  erected^ 
since  a  slight  and  rude  building  on 
the  very  site  of  the  altar,  a  kind  or 
rough  scmctum,  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  and  enclosing  various  memo^ 
rials  of  the  spot. 

It  was  a  melancholv  pleasure  to* 
wander  meditatively  along  the  de- 
serted and  ^ass-grown  aisles,  and 
to  survey  with  a  heart  fall  of  vagoe^ 
but  vivid  reminiscences  the  relics  to 
which  our  attention  was  invited. 
The  portraits  were  perhaps  the  most 
interesting.  Amauld,  Le  Maitre^ 
De  Saci,  Quesnel,  Nicole,  Pascal, 
the  Mdre  AngeHane,  the  M^r» 
Agnes,  and  Jacqueline  Pasoal,  and 
Dr.  Hamon  the  physician,  looked 
down  upon  us  with  a  mute  pathos 
from  those  bare  waUs.  There  where 
their  sublime  and  tender  piety 
reached  its  highest  expression^-* 
where  the  recluses  from  the  neighr 
bouring  Grange  came  to  mingle  th^ 
pravers  with  the  sainted  sisterhood 
—their  silent  presence  still  dwelt» 
Never  before  had  we  so  well  realized 
the  unearthly  beauty  and  self-sacri- 
flce  of  their  lives,  the  sad  and  ter- 
rible glory  of  their  sufferings,  and 
the  caun  triumph  of  their  unfailing 
faith.  We  were  particularly  stra(£ 
with  twoportraitsof  theMdreAgnes, 
exquisitely  and  tenderly  touch- 
ing in  the  depth  of  earnest  patience 
and  long-borne  trial  whicii  they 
express.  Above  the  entrance  to  the 
building,  and  below  the  cross,  which 
is  its  only  external  ornament,  the 
following  lines  are  inscribed  :— 


Entres  dans  nn  profond  et  siunt  recueillementy 
Chretiens  qui  viBitez  la  place,  en  ce  moment, 
D'un  auiel  on  Jesus,  immoM  pour  nos  crimes, 
S'ofirait  k  Dieu  son  p^re  entour^  de  victims, 
Qu'avec  lui  1' Esprit- Saint  embrasait  de  son  feu^ 
f^igures  vous  presents  ces  Prdtres  v^^rables^ 
Ces  humbles  penitents,  ces  docteurs  admiiables, 
Luml^res  da  leur  siMe,  et  Thonneur  de  ce  lieu, 
Betraces  vous  choeur  oA  s'assemblaient  des  angea. 
Du  Seigneur,  nuit  et  jour  c^^rant  les  louanges  ; 
Et  de  ces  souvenirs  recueillez  quelque  fruity 
Dans  ce  vaUon  desert  oil  Thomme  a  tout  d^tnxit. 


Yarioos  insenptions  of  a  similar 
character,  <^  no  poetic  grace  or 


vigour,  but  impressive  in  their  de- 
votional simplioify  and  their  unaf- 
1X2 
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fected  spirit  of  admiration,  ai^  at- 
tached to  seyeral  of  the  portraits. 

The  Mere  Angelique  is  addressed 

in  lines    beginning    *0  Mere  en 

Israel !  O  femme  vraiment  forte  ;* 

the  eloquent  LeMaitre  is  the  TAigle 

des  Orateiirs;'   De  Sacy  a  'vnd 

Gontemplez  nos  amis,  ce  Bocteur  admirable 
De  la  religion  colonne  in^ranlable 
Arnauld,  le  grand  Amauld,  ce  z€{.4  d^fenseur, 
De  la  loi,  de  la  gr&ce,  et  des  droits  du  Sauveur 
Quifotbdroya  Calvin,  qui  terrcusa  Pelage, 


Chretien  d^  I'enfance.'  And  the 
great  Amauld,  with  more  extended 
^encomium,  as  was  becoming,  is  held 
forth  as  the  Prince  of  Doctors,  and 
the  most  zealous  defender  of  the 
Catholic  faith— 


"  The  most  interesting  spot,  perhaps, 
after  the  chapel,  is  the  fountain  of 
the  M^re  Angelique.  It  is  situated 
at  the  comer  of  the  terrace  occupied 
by  the  Hotel  Longueville,  which 
extended  along  almost  the  whole 
side  of  Port  ^yal  in  the  direction 
of  the  Ch^vreuse  road.  The  Hdtel 
has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the 
outline  of  the  terrace  is  distinctly 
marked ;  and  one  long  dilapidated 
corridor  is  still  visible,  runnmg  un- 
derneath the  ground : — 

Near  this  place  (sajB  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
penninck),  oozing  from  a  rocky  bed,  and 
entirely  enclosed  with  venerable  and 
aged  trees,  gushes  a  cool  and  limpid 
fountain ;  it  is  called  the  fountain  of 
Our  Mere  Angelique  ;  and  close  by  its 
side  are  the  reniains  of  the  stone  seat 
which  was  her  favourite  place  of  retire- 
ment and  prayer.  This  sacred. spot, 
where  the  trees,  interweaving  their 
hranches  above,  form  a  thick  gloom, 
«nd  where  no  sound  is  heard  but  the 
guigling  of  the  water,  was  peculiarly 
atriking. 

We  do  not  know  whether 
Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck's  somewhat 
lively  feelings  have  here,  as  else- 
where, given  a  colouring  to  her  de- 
scription scarcely  warranted  by  the 
bare  realities,  or  whether,  as  is  not 
tinlikely,  considerable  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  interval;  but  we 
certainly  did  not  find  the  fountain 
of  the  Mdre  Angelique  so  secluded 
and  embowered  a  spot  as  she  repre- 
sents it;  while  the  stone  seat  of 
prayer  does  not  dwell  in  our 
memory.  It  is  still,  however,  a 
sheltered  and  meditative  retreat ;  a 
holier  spot  within  the  dim  religious 
solitariness  of  the  valley. 

On  the  opposite  extremity  from 
that  on  wmch  we  entered,  sur- 
mounting the  steepest  side  of  the 
valley,  rises  the  celebrated  farm- 
house of  Les  Granges,  the  abode  of 
'Arnauldand  Pascal,  and- the  other 


distinguished  recluses  whose  writ- 
ings have  shed  an  undying  lustre 
around  Port  Eoyal.  It  is  separated 
from  the.  monastery  about  half  a 
mile,  perhaps,  and  a  pathway  down 
the  steep  conductedL  the  recluses, 
morning  and  evening,  to  their  de- 
votions in  the  chapel.  But  the  mo- 
nastery was  kept  sacred  even  from 
their  hallowed  mtrusion.  About  a 
half  of  the  origpal  building  is  still 
standing, — a  high  and  solid-looking 
structure  with  narrow  windows, 
conveying  now,  as  in  the  days  when. 
Hamon  fasted  and  Pascal  studied 
in  it,  the  idea  of  great  security  and 
privacy.  In  Hamon's  room  were 
preserved  *  the  furnace,  oven,  mor- 
tar, and  various  other  utensils,' 
which  he  used  for  preparing  medi- 
cines for  the  poor,  and  *  a  board  on 
which  he  used  to  sleep  instead  of  a 
mattress;'  with  the  staples  which 
held  his  book-case,  and  the  alarum 
by  which  he  called  himself  to  mid- 
night prayer.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court-yard  is  still  to  be  seen  Pascal's 
famous  well,  constructed  under  his 
superintendence,  to  draw  up  the 
water  from  the  level  of  the  valley 
beneath ;  so  happily  devised  in  its 
machinery,  that  a  child  of  ten  yelEirs 
old  could  with  ease  draw  up  a  quan- 
tity of  water  *  equal  to  nine  common 
buckets.' 

Around  the  farm-house  there  is  a 
large  garden,  or  rather  orchard, 
thickly  planted  with  trees,  and  ])re- 
senting  here  and  there  beautiful 
prospects  of  the  valley.  Little  ar- 
bours were  arranged  in  this  garden, 
which  served  as  places  of  retire- 
ment and  meditation  to  the  recluses 
during  their  work.  Ased  trees 
were  still  standing  whicn  carried 
the  thoughts  back  to  the  sainted 
men  who  lived  and  laboured  there ; 
and  the  hastening  evening  invited 
to  meditation;  but  also  to  departure. 

With  a  quiet  saunter  through  this 
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garden  and  a  last  lingering  look  on 
we  valley  and  its  scattered  and  de- 
faced memorials  sleeping  beneath, 
we  finished  our  pilgrimage  to  Port 
Hoyal.  We  carried  with  u8,-rhere- 
tics  though  we  were, — ^the  Manuel  du 
JPelertTMge  de  Port  Royal,  written 
by  the  Abb6  Gazajp;nes,  and  sought 
to  get  what  good  nom  it  we  comd. 
Our  reverence,  however,  could  not 
rise  to  its  elaborate  pitch.  We  felt 
the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  and  were 
awed  and  excited  by  the  long-suf- 
fering heroism  which  it  commemo- 
rated ;  but  the  devout  Jansenist  of 
the  present  day  finds  a  special  re- 
ligious duty  in  making  the  pilgrim- 
age of  Port  S/Oyal,  and  visiting  in 
succession  all  the  holy  places  conse- 
crated as  the  scenes  of  the  lives  or 
deaths  or  burial-places  of  its  saints. 
The  'Manual'  is  a  hand-book,  or 
guide,  to  these  pilgrims.  It. lays 
down  the  plan  of  the  stations,  and 
mentions  for  what  each  station  is 
distinguished,  and  gives  a  ritual  of 
psalms  or  meditations  which  may  be 
appropriately  used  at  each.  The 
existence  of  such  a  manual  testifies 
strongly  to  the  passionate  interest 
which  the  Jansenist  remnant  still 
take  in  the  traditions  of  their  sect, 
and  the  pious  gratitude  and  reve- 
rence witn  which  they  regard  its 
founders.  Port  Eoyal  was  the 
highest  expression  of  Jansenism, 
and  the  consecrated  memories  of  the 
spot  remain  its  proudest  glory. 

The  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of 
Port  Eoyal  carries  us  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  name  itself  is  attributed  to 
Philip  Augustus,  who  having  lost 
his  way  in  the  chase,  again  rejoined 
in  this  valley  his  foflowers,  and 
found  himself  once  more  safe  in  its 
sheltered  retreat.  In  the  same 
reign,  the  Lord  of  liarli,  a  younger 
son  of  the  house  of  Montmorenci, 
having  formed  the  desi^  of  visiting 
the  Holy  Land,  left  with  his  wife, 
Mathilde  de  Garlande,  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  expended  during  his 
absence  in  some  work  of  piety. 
She  took  into  her  counsel  Euaes  or 
Otho  of  Sully,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and 
by  his  advice  she  resolved  to  found 
a  monastery  in  the  Safe  Valley,  or 
Port  BoyaL  The  foundations  of 
the  church  and  monastery  were  laid 
in  1204 ;  they  were  designed  by  the 


same  architeqt  who  built  the  cathe- 
dral of  Amiens,  and  ere  long  the. 
graceful  and  beautiful  structures 
were  seen  adorning  the  wilderness. 
The  nuns  belonged  to  the  Cistercian 
order;  their  dress  was  white  woollen 
with  a  black  veil,  but  afterwards 
they  adopted  as  their  distinctive 
badge  a  large  scarlet  cross  on  their 
white  scapulary,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
*  Institute  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.' 
The  abbey  underwent  the  usual 
history  of  such  institutions.  Dis- 
tin^shed  at  first  by  the  strictness 
of  its  discipline  and  the  piety  of  its 
inmates,  it  became  gradually  cor- 
rupted with  increasing  wealth  and 
prosperity,  until,  in  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  great  and  scan- 
dalous abuses  prevailed  in  it.  The 
revenues  were  squandered  in  luxury; 
the  nuns  did  as  they  liked ;  and  the 
extravagances  and  dissipations  of 
the  wond  were  repeated  amid  the 
sohtudes  that  had  been  consecrated 
to  devotion  and  charity.  Disorder 
had  reached  a  disgraceful  and  in- 
tolerable height. 

At  this  juncture  the  abbess  died, 
and  accordmg  to  the  corrupt  prac- 
tice of  the  time,  the  young  daugh- 
ter of  Antony  Arnauld,  not  yet 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  nominated 
to  the  office.  The  Arnaulds  were, 
a  family  of  rising  distinction.  The 
grandfather  had  been  councillor  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis.  Antony 
Arnauld  himself,  by  a  brilliant 
career  before  the  Parliament,  and 
his  energetic  defence  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  against  the  Jesuits, 
had  acquired  a  wide  celebrity.  He 
was  blessed  with  twenty-two  chil- 
dren, and  the  race  was  not  only 
prolific  in  the  third  generation,  but 
the  family  energy  and  talent  were 
destined  to  attam  in  several  of  its 
branches  its  most  illustrious  and 
enduring  reputation.  Three  of  this 
widely-spreading  stock  especially, 
Jaqueline  Mario  Angelique,  tPeanne 
Catherine  Agnes  de  St.  Paul,  and 
he  who  became  the  'Great  Arnauld,' 
were  to  raise  the  name  to  an  im- 
perishable renown,  and  fix  it  in  the 
highest  niche  of  their  country's  re- 
ligious and  literary  fame.  The  two 
sisters  were  early  habituated  to  a 
career  of  ambition.  Their  maternal 
grandfather  set  before  them  the 
prospect  of  being  abbesses.  The 
elder  rejoiced  with  a  proud  sense  of 
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pcrnvr  in  <iie  prospect ;  theyooBger 
seemed  on  reneetion  to  ehrink  from 
it.  The  little  Agnes  is  represented 
as  urging  the  responsibility  of  giv- 
ing  to  God  an  account  of  the  souls 
under  her  care,  and  remarking  that 
she  would  have  enough  to  do  to 
take  care  of  her  own.  The  elder, 
Angelique,  was  without  any  such 
fears,  and  was  resolyed  'to  make 
tiie  nuns  thoroughly  do  their  dut^/ 
The  admiring  biographer  finds  in 
this  trait  of  infancy  Uie  indication 
of  thwr  future  character  and  career ; 
tiie  masculine  energy,  resolute  spirit, 
and  leeislative  daring,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  one ;  and  the  passive 
lather  than  active  strength  of 
character,  and  mild  Isiumphant 
patience  of  suffering,  which  en- 
nobled the  other. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  nuns  of 
Port  Soyal  had  no  apprehension» 
of  what  awaited  them,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  appointment  of  a  child-aobess, 
as  affording  tiiem  the  prospect  of 
more  <^an  usual  immunity  in  their 
self-indulgence  and  dissipations. 
The  young  Angelique  at  first 
thought  litUe  of  her  position  or 
duties.  She  did  not,  howeyer, 
mingle  in  the  loose  recreations  of 
t&e  place,  but  devoted  herself  to 
books  and  quiet  study.  Plutarch's 
IJwes  was  her  favourite  manual,  and 
in  communion  with  the  great  cha- 
racters of  ancient  history  she  was 
forming  herself  unconsciously  for 
the  arduous  task  before  her. 

At  length,  when  she  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen,  an  accidental 
event  awak«ied  her  to  a  new  life, 
and  determined  her  remarkable 
career.  A  Capuchin  friar,  who  had 
nsen  above  tae  prejudices  of  his 
order,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
had  resolved  to  quit  France  and  the 
spiritual  bondage  in  which  he  felt 
hmiself,  reached  Port  Boyal  in  the 
course  of  his  flight.  H!e  was  re- 
ceived with  welcome,  in  ignorance, 
probably,  of  bis  peculiar  position, 
and  requested  to  preach.  He  did 
so ;  and  the  eloquence  of  his  appeal 
on  the  misery  and  danger  of  sin, 
and  the  power  and  blessings  of  true 
religion,  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
young  abbess.  She  was  moved  as 
she  hkd  never  been  before.  The 
slumbering  instincts  of  her  nature 
towards  a  work  of  high  self-devotion 
and  aspiring  ardour  in  the  cause  of 


religion  ^ere  fully  aroused,  and  she 
resolved  henceforth  to  ^ve  herself 
wholly  to  this  work.  It  was  not 
only  her  own  life  and  character  that 
must  be  changed,  but  a  reformation 
must  be  wrought  in  tiie  whole 
monastic  system  entrusted  to  her. 
A  serious  illness  into  which  she  fell 
at  the  same  time,  served  to  pro* 
long  and  deepen  these  impressions. 
Plutarch's  lAnes  were  exchanged  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  meditation 
and  prayer,  and  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, now  <Uvided  her  soutaiy  hours. 

She  came  forth  from  her  sick 
chamber  strong  in  a  faith  and  pur- 
pose from  which  she  never  swerved. 
Immediately  she  set  about  her  great 
task  of  reformation,  in  the  face  of  the 
most  formidable  and  trying  dif- 
ficulties. She  determined  that 
Port  Boyal  should,  not  in  name 
only,  but  in  r«dity,  be  a  place  of 
religious  seclusion,  liie  world,  with 
its  vanities  and  excesses,  should  be 
rigorously  excluded  from  its  pre- 
cincts ;  the  nuns  should  no  longer 
wear  fashionable  attire ;  and  no 
longer  give  and  receive  entertain- 
ments, gloved  and  masked,  as  the^ 
had  been  accustomed  .to  do,  in  imi- 
tation of  their  unveiled  sisters  in 
Paris.  They  must  resume  their 
simple  dress,  see  their  relations  in 
the  parlour,  and  no  stranger  was  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  interior  of 
the  monastery.  She  included  hsan 
own  relations  in  this  interdiction, 
and  prepared,  with  that  singular 
energy  of  purpose  that  marked  her, 
to  carry  out  her  resohition. 

The  manner  in  which  she  did  so 
in  the  case  of  her  faliier  and  family-, 
is  a  well-known  feature  of  her  his- 
tory ;  half  sublime,  if  it  were  not 
for  that  tinge  of  unnaturalness 
which  gives  a  sickly  hue  to  many 
aspects  of  the  PortBoyal  heroism. 
Undeterred  by  his  daughter's  re- 
presentations, M.  Amauld,  with  his 
wife  and  several  members  of  his 
family,  proceeded  to  make  his  ac- 
customed visit  to  his  daughter  dar- 
ing the  vacation  of  his  own  labours. 
Airived  at  the  entrance,  he  knocked 
loudly  for  admission.  Tke  rejoic- 
ing parent  could  not  understand 
anything  but  alacrity  <m  the  part  of 
his  daughter  to  receive  him.  Other 
and  stronger  feelings,  however, 
struggled  in  her  heart  against  the 
impubes  of  filial  affection  and  obe- 
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Haying  strengthened  lier- 
«elf  bj  prayer,  sne  appeared  at  the 
wicket,  and  urged  mm  to  go  into 
the  little  parlour  by  the  side  of  the 
^te,  that  she  might  speak  with 
him.  Bat  the  gates  of  the  Abbey 
remained  firmly  closed.  The  aston- 
ished father  gave  rent  to  indigna- 
tion and  remonstrances,  and  uien 
to  reproaches  and  even  insults. 
Bnt  sne  oontin'sed  firm;  and  M. 
Amanld  had  ordered  the  horses  to 
Tetom,  and  was  about  to  reseat 
himsdf  in  the  carriage,  when  he 
suddenly  paused,  and  bethought 
himself  that  he  should  go  into  the 
parlour  and  say  a  final  word  of 
adieu  to  his  daughter.  While  he 
Altered  on  one  side,  she  entered  on 
ike  other ;  and  when  she  observed 
ihe  expression  of  grief  on  her 
father's  countenance,  and  heard 
him  say,  in  accents  of  the  deepest 
feeling,  *  I  shall,  indeed,  nerer  see 
you  more ;  yet  for  my  sake  spare 
your  health,  I  entreat  you,'  her 
xmnatural  strength  gave  way ;  her 
body  failed  under  tke  conflicting 
pressure  of  her  feelings,  and  she  feU 
.senseless  at  his  feet. 

This  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  whole 
matter.  The  father's  heart,  already 
softened,  was  moved  to  repentance 
at  the  Bjght  of  his  daughter's  dis- 
'tress.  Wiien  she  recovered,  expla- 
nations were  scarcely  needed;  it 
seemed  as  if  father  and  daughter 
had  come  thoroughly  to  understand 
one  another  in  tuat  brief  moment 
of  sorrow.  The  impatient  afiection 
of  the  one,  and  the  struggling  self- 
denial  of  the  other,  were  appreciated ; 
and  a  higher  union  oi  love  and 
esteem  sprang  out  of  the  momen- 
«tary  estrangement.  From  this  me- 
morable day,  called  in  the  annals  of 
Port  Boyal  la  joumSe  du  Ouichet, 
the  M^e  Angelique,  we  are  told, 
found  the  firmest  support  from 
^very  member  of  her  own  family. 
*  In  five  years  the  monastery  was 
entirely  changed.  The  whole  com- 
.  munity  presented  a  pattern  of  piety, 
charity,  industry,  self-denial,  regu- 
Jarity,  and  every  good  work.* 
^  The  fame  of  me  great  reforma- 
tion at  Port  Koyal  soon  extended 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  inquiries 
were  made  regarding  it,  and  a  spirit 
of  zeal  and  reform  excited  elsewhere. 
*SoUcita1aons  were  addressed  to  the 
Abbess  to  render  her  assistance  in 


this  good  work,  which  site  at  first 
declined,  on  the  plea  of  not  being  at 
liberty  to  quit  her  own  monastery. 
The  &enerai  of  Citeaux,  however, 
gave  her  commission  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  her  labours,  and  initiate 
reforms  wherever  they  were  desired; 
and  with  this  riew  she  and  some  of 
her  principal  assistants  visited  in 
succesdon  the  monasteries  of  Man-  - 
buissoB,  Lys,  St.  Aubin,  St.  €yr, 
Gomerfontaine,  Tard,  the  Isles 
d*Auxerres,  and  other  places.  Her 
lister,  the  M.  Agnes,  who  had  en- 
teredheartily  into  hersprritand  adop- 
ted ^Iher  plans,  was  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  her  in  all  these  labours. 

The  difficulties  they  encountered 
in  this  woric  of  missionary  reform 
are  very  curious  and  interesting, 
furnishing  a  strange  picture  of  the 
contrasts  of  monastic  life,  and  the 
ludicrous  features  i^at  mingled  witii 
its  more  solemn  and  austere  duties. 
The  abbey  of  Maubuisson,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  was  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  corrupt  of  the 
Order  of  Citeaux.  Henry  IV.  had 
transferred  its  management  to  the 
sister  of  his  well-known  mistress, 
the  beautiful  GtibrieUe  d'Etr4es. 
By  a  not  very  kingly  trick,  it  is  said, 
he  had  accomphshed  this ;  and  the 
fruits  which  sprang  from  such  an 
•unholy  nomination  were  of  a  corre- 
Bpondmg  character.  Madame 
"rfEtr6es  became  notorious  even 
among  a  corrupt  race  of  abbesses ; 
tibie  irregidaritiesof  Maubuisson  were 
a  subject  of  public  infamy,  and  in 
1617  a  peremptory  order  was  issued 
by  Louis  XIlI.  to  inquire  into  them 
and  apply  the  necessary  remedy. 

Dom  Boucherat,  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux  and  general  of  the  order, 
was  a  good,  easy  man,  careful  for 
the  reputation  or  his  order,  yet  not 
willing  to  give  himself  trouble  or  to 
ofiendunnecessarily  one  having  such 
powerfdl  connexions  as  Madame 
d'Etr^es.  He  sent  messengers  ac- 
cordingly to  make  a  sensible  remon- 
strance to  the  lady  on  the  imprd- 
prieties  which  had  rendered  her 
monastery  a  subject  of  public  scan- 
dal, and  urging  her  to  introduce  at 
her  own  instance  the  necessary  re- 
forms. He  little  knew,  however,  the 
temper  of  the  Abbdss  of  Maubuis- 
son. Incensed  at  interference,  she 
seized  the  messengers  and  impri- 
soned them  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
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the  abbe^,  kept  them  some  days 
without  KK)d,  and  subjected  them  to 
all  mamier  of  harsh  treatment.  «She 
dismissed  them  at  length  with  dis- 
grace ;  and  revelled  all  the  more  in 
her  lawlessness. 

A  second  set  of  messengers  re- 
ceived even  more  ignominious  treat- 
ment.   She  not  only  incarcerated 

.  and  half-starved  them,  but  she  even 
went  the  length  of  having  them 

'severely  scourged  every  day.     It 

.  was  obvious  that  a  lady  of  this  tem- 

„per  was  not  to  be  dealt  with  by 
ordinary  means.    The  abbot  him- 

.  self,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  was 
obliged  to  make  a  visit  to  the  abbey, 
and  summon  the  daring  abbess  be- 
fore him.  She  refused,  however,  to 
make  her  appearance;  neither  en- 

'  treaties  nor  threats  could  move  her ; 

.  and  nothing  remained  but  to  submit 
his  report  to  the  King,  and  to  re- 
ceive powers  to  expel  by  force  one 

.  who  was  inaccessible  to  any  milder 
arguments.  A  commission  was  ac- 
cordingly issued  to  arrest  Madame 
d'Etr^es,  and  to  put  her  in  confine- 
ment in  the  Convent  of  the  Eilles 
P^nitentes  de  St.  Marie  at  Paris. 

It  was  more  easy  to  issue  this 
commission,  however,  than  to  carry 
it  out.    On  the  3rd  of  February, 

.  1618,  M.  de  Citeaux,  with  his  suite, 
accompanied  by  the  Provost  of  the 
Marecnaussee  and  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  archers,  arrived  at  Mau- 
Duisson.  The  abbot,  with  his  accus- 
tomed leniency,  rode  forward  by 
himself,  to  try  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion once  more  upon  the  recreant 
abbess.  She  refused,  however,  as 
before,  to  make  her  appearance;  and 
the  gates  were  kept  firmly  closed 
ajg^ainst  him.  He  nad  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  apply  the  secular  arm. 
The  gates  were  forcibly  burst  open, 
the  monastery  possessed  by  the 
troops,  and  a  dihgent  search  made 
for  the  abbess.  For  a  while  she 
eluded  their  vigilance,  but  at  length 
she  was  discovered,  half-irozen  with 
cold,  in  some  hidins-place  into  which 
she  had  run  from  her  bed  when  she 
found  the  monastery  in  the  hands 
of  her  enemies.  Sue  was  carried 
shivering  back  to  her  bed ;  an  indul- 
gence which  quickened  her  ingeni- 
ous pertinacily,  and  enabled  her  for 
some  time  still  to  renew  her  resist- 
ance. She  refused  to  get  up  again ; 
and  after  waiting  till  the  mid(Qe  of 


next  day,  the  provost  was  driven  to 
the  expedient  of  having  her  taken 
up,  mattress  and  all,  by  four  of  the 
archers,  and  transferred,  wrapped 
in  blankets  as  she  lay,  to  the  carriage 
in  waiting  for  her.  In  this  manner 
she  was  conducted,  under  an  armed 
escort,  to  her  place  of  confinement. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  history 
of  Maubuisson  that  the  interposition 
of  the  Mere  Angelique  was  called 
for.  To  her  was  entrusted  by  the 
abbot  the  temporary  superiority  of 
the  monastery,  and  the  task  of  re- 
ducing the  unruly  community  to 
some  appearance  of  order.  Leaving 
her  sister,the  Mere  Agnes,  in  charge 
of  Port  Royal  as  sub-prioress,  she 
took  three  of  her  most  trustworthy 
nuns  with  her,  and  proceeded  to  the 
accomplishment  of  her  unenviable 
duty.  She  felt  fully  the  painfulness 
and  even  the  dangers  of  it.  *  My 
dear  sisters,*  she  said,  *  it  may  very 
probably  be  necessary  that  not  our 
health  but  our  lives  should  be  sacri- 
ficed in  accomplishing  this  work; 
but  the  work  is  a  work  of  God.* 

The  community  consisted  of  two- 
and-twenty  nuns,  sunk  in  a  state  of 
.  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  so  dead 
to  afl  sense  of  religion  that  they  had 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  drawing 
up  three  or  four  protocols  of  con- 
fession, which  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  lending  to  each  other  when  they 
could  no  longer  defer  attending  iUB 
confessional.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  but  little  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  members  of  such  a  com- 
munity, and  reformation  would  in- 
deed have  been  a  fruitless  task  if 
confined  to  them.  But  the  Mdre 
Angelique  having  received  authority 
to  admit  novices,  she  prosecuted  h^r 
work  of  instruction  and  discipline 
with  such  zeal  among  them,  that  the 
monastery  soon  began  to  assume  a 
quite  altered  appearance.  The  ser- 
vices were  performed  with  regu- 
larity ;  the  song  of  the  choir,  sus- 
tained by  voices '  clear  and  distinct, 
yet  sweet  and  grave,*  once  more 
rose  around  the  altar ;  a  spirit  of 
economy,  self-denial,  and  charity- 
entered  into  aU  the  management  of 
the  community;  and  Sie  Mere 
Angelique  herself  stood  foremost  in 
every  good  work,  and  as  an  example 
in  the  performance  of  the  most  ser- 
vile and  laborious  offices.  The 
spacious    apartments   of   Madame 
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d'Etr^es  she  converted  into  an  infir- 
mary for  the  treatment  of  the  sick, 
and  selected  for  her  own  accommo- 
dation a  poor  and  confined  little  cell. 
Everythinff  went  on  cheerfully 
and  well ;  the  younger  nuns  were 
becoming^  daily  more  animated  bj 
the  sell-denying  spirit  of  their 
abbess,  and  even  the  older  ones 
were  beginning  to  submit  with 
patience,  and  some  degree  of  interest, 
to  the  restored  order  which  prevailed 
in  the  establishment;  when  an  unex- 
pected event  plunged  the  community 
once  more  into  confusion.  Madame 
d'Etr^es  had  been  forced  to  yield 
to  the  archers  of  the  Provost  of 
Mar^chau8s6e ;  but  her  spirit  re- 
mained unextinguished.  She  con- 
trived, with  the  assistance  of  her 
brother-in-law,  the  Count  de  Sanz6, 
and  some  of  his  companions,  to 
efiect  her  escape  from  the  convent 
of  theEilles  P^nitentes  de  St.  Marie, 
and,  escorted  by  the  disorderly 
youth,  she  made  her  sudden  ap- 
pearance before  the  gates  of  Mau- 
buisson.  An  accompuce  within  the 
monastery,  one  of  the  most  aban- 
doned of  her  old  companions,  the 
Mdre  de  la  Serre,  opened  to  her  the 
door  conducting  to  the  internal 
choir  of  the  nuns ;  and  the  Mdre 
Angelique  found  herself  confronted 
by  tne  dauntless  virago  in  the  scene 
of  her  quiet  labours.  Undismayed, 
according  to  the  story,  she  received 
Madame  d'Etr^es  with  politeness, 
conducted  her  to  her  old  apartments, 
and  had  a  fittin^ntertainment  pro- 
vided for  her.  This,  however,  only 
exasperated  her  proud  spirit.  She 
demanded  to  be  left  in  possession  of 
the  monastery;  and  when  she  found 
the  M^re  Angelique  firm  under  all 
persuasion,  and  determined  to  main- 
tain her  position,  unless  relieved 
from  it  by  her  superiors,  she  had 
recourse  to  a  disgraceful  stratagem 
to  expel  her.  She  assumed  a  cor- 
dial manner,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  all  go  to  church  together. 
"While  there,  Madame  de  la  Serre,  by 
a  preconcerted  arrangement,  opened 
the  external  door;  the  Count  de 
Sanz6,  with  his  companions,  rushed 
in  with  drawn  swords,  shouting  and 
brandishing  their  glittering  blades 
around  the  nead  of  the  abbess ;  and 
at  length,  as  she  maintained  an  un- 
moved countenance,  and  refrised  to 
fly  from  the  threatened  violence, 


they  seized  her  by  force,  and  thrust 
her  out  of  the  monastery.  Nearly 
thirty  of  the  nuns  followed  her,  and 
after  commending  themselves  to  God 
in  their  destitution,  they  took  their 
way  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Pontoise. 

The  base  triumph  of  Madame 
d'Etrdes  was  short-lived.  Once  more 
M.  de  Citeaux,  with  an  increased 
force  of  archers,  took  his  way  to 
quell  his  rebellious  vassal.  As  the 
cloud  of  dust  and  glittering  of  arms 
were  seen  through  the  trees  on  the 
road  to  Paris,  weakness  or  despair 
I  at  length  seized  the  heart  of  the 
insubordinate  abbess,  and  she  fied 
in  disguise  with  her  companions 
through  a  concealed  door.  Having 
been  mscovered,  she  was  transferred 
to  her  old  place  of  confinement,  and 
thence  finally  to  the  prisons  of  the 
Chatdlet.    Misfortune  did  not  im- 

Erove  her ;  her  spirit  remained  un- 
umbled  amid  all  the  miseries  of  her 
confinement ;  and  she  closed  a  scan- 
dalous career  by  an  unhonoured 
death.  A  single  trait  of  pious 
memory  lingers  around  her  name. 
It  was  found  after  her  death  that  a 
casket  which  she  kept  near  her,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  her 
most  precious  enects,  contained  only 
a  New  Testament  and  a  Thomas 
^Kempis.  Who  can  tell  that  even 
so  defiant  and  shameless  a  heart 
had  not  yielded  at  length  to  their 
soothing  lessons  P 

The  renown  of  Port  Eoyal  con- 
tinued to  gather  with  years,  and 
with  its  renown  the  numbers  who 
sought  admittance  to  it.  Originally- 
intended  for  only  twelve  nuns,  it 
was  now  inhabited  by  eighty.  In 
the  midst  of  their  prosperity,  and 
probably  owing  in  some  degree  to 
the  undue  numbers  crowded  into 
it,  but  more  especially  to  the 
marshy  condition  of  the  valley, 
disease  broke  out.  Deaths  rapidly 
succeeded  one  another,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  take  some  steps 
for  the  removal  of  the  nuns.  In 
this  emergency,  the  mother  of  the 
Mdre  Angelique  provided  a  remedy. 
She  had  been  left  a  widow  with  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  approving 
heartily  her  daughter's  plans,  she 
purchased  a  large  house,  called  the 
H6tel  Clagny,  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Jacques,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Mhte  Angelique.    It  was  soon  made 
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Teady  for  their  reoeption;  and  in 
1625  the  nims  wore  traBsferred  to 
this  new  abode,  which  received  the 
appellation  of  Port  Eoyal  de  Paris, 
in  contradistinction  to  Port  Eoyal 
des  Champs. 

It  was  while  resident  here  that 
the  M^re  Angetiqne  formed  the 
friendship  of  M.de  8t.  Oyran,  whose 
name  and  inflnenoe  are  henoefOTyi 
so  identified  with  Port  E<md.  Jean 
Baptiste  du  Verger  d*Hauranne, 
better  known  as  the  Abb6  de^t. 
Cyran,  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  a  remarkable  age.  A 
fellow  student  at  Loorain,  and  then 
at  Bayonne,  with  Comelins  Jansen, 
he  had  deroted  himself  no  less  than 
his  friend  to  the  study  of  Augustine, 
and  imbibed  thoroughly  the  spirit 
and  doctrines  of  the  great  Father 
of  the  West.  Endowed  with  a 
penetrating  and  powerful  genius,  he 
had  early  attracted  the  notice  of 
Bichelieu.  The  great  minister 
thought  to  make  him  subservient  to 
his  ambitious  aims,  and  used  evay 
effort  to  secure  the  aid  of  his  talents  5 
but  the  pure  and  lofty  student  of 
Augustine  stood  aloof  from  his  ad- 
vances. Unable  to  bind  him  to  his 
service,  the  Cardinal  made  him  feel 
the  weight  of  his  power;  and 
finally,  on  his  refusal  to  sanction 
the  divorce  ctf  Gascon,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  desired  to  marry  his 
niece,  he  dxfrt  him  up  in  the  Castle 
of  Vincennes.  Before  this  act  of 
tyranny,  however,  M.  de  St.  Cyran 
had  establiBhed  such  a  poweifal 
connexion  wil^  Port  Boyal,  as  the 
director  of  the  monastery,  that,  im- 
mured as  he  was  at  Vincennes,  his 
spirit  animated  the  whole  commu- 
nity; and  his  educational  schemes 
were  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the 
recluses  setded  there.  His  ferveat 
piety,  combined  with  the  natural 
authority  of  his  character,  and  the 
devout  catholicity  of  all  his  teach- 
ing, g&ve  him  a  peculiar  infiuenoe 
with  the  M^e  Angelique.  His 
strong  spirit  sustained  and  directed 
her  in  all  her  labours.  She  seemed 
to  recognise  in  him  again  the  pious 
image  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
only  elevated  by  a  clearer  intellect, 
and  a  more  enlightened  devotion. 

But  it  was  not  ixalj  over  the  nuns 
of  Port  Eoyal  that  St.  Cyran  exer- 
cised his  spiritual  control.  His 
oommanding    character    attracted 


disciples  among  the  most  able  and 
distinguishedyotmgmen  of  the  day. 
M.  Le  Maitre,  a  nephew  of  the  M^ 
Angelique,  had  risen  at  an  early 
age  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar, 
and  was  gifted  with  fiuch  a  wonder- 
ful eloquence  that  crowds  thronged 
•to  hear  him  plead.  His  brotiier, 
M.  de  Serieourt,  had  obtained  a 
great  milTtary  repuitation.  Suddenly 
both  abandoned  the  world,  and  be- 
toek  themselves  to  a  life  of  religious 
Hiedusion.  M.  Claude  Lancelot  and 
tother  young  men,  who  had  liyed  in. 
famdilior  intercourse  with  St.  Cyran, 
joined  them.  Th^  formed  a  com- 
pact body  of  disciples,  devoted  to 
the  service  of  religion,  and  animated 
by  a  common  zeal.  Their  house  in 
Paris  becoming  too  confined  for 
ih^  numbers,  they  resolved  to  re- 
tire to  the  Umversity  of  Port  Eoyal 
des  Champs,  whidi  had  now  been 
deserted  during  Iftiirteen  years. 
Here,  in  1638,  mey  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  i^e  famous  association  of 
recluses  which  more  lately  cstab- 
lisl^d  themselves  at  Les  Ghranges. 

The  waste  monastery  was  speedity 
repaired  by  their  efforts;  tlko 
marshy  ground  drained,  and  the 
watertbrmedinto  lakes — ^the  tangled 
brushwood  cleared,  and  conv^ted 
into  avenues.  The  little  company 
laboured  with  cheerful  assiduity  at 
then*  sacred  task.  *The  spacious 
gardens  blossomed  as  the  rose,  and 
ike  walls  of  Port  Eoyal  arose  from 
the  ground  amidst  hymns  of  prayear 
and«houts  of  praise.' 

The  recluses  of  Port  Eoyal  did 
«iot  bind  themselves  by  any  reli^oos 
VOWS;  they  assumed  no  special 
dress;  but  practically  they  were 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguished 
from  a  religious  order.  Their  time 
was  divided  between  acts  of  devo- 
tion and  of  charity.  They  assem- 
bled regularly  to^hw,  during  hoih, 
day  and  ni^ht,  in  church ;  twice 
•each  day  <^  whole  company  at- 
tended the  refectcny;  and  private 
prayer  and  Teadinff  of  the  holy 
scriptures  occupied  &e  rest  of  their 
time.  St.  Cyran,  from  his  prison  at 
Vincennes,  (Greeted  all  their  plans 
and  movements,  and  it  is  especial- 
remarkable  with  what  eamestnesshe 
enforced  upon  them  the  study  of 
the  holy  scriptures.  'Draw  tMm- 
tinuaMy  from  this  pi!u«e  source,'  he 
said;  Hhe  sacred  wat^s  hs^  this 
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peccQiarity,  l&at  ifliey  proportion 
and  accommodate  tibjemselves  to  the 
wants  of  every  one;  a  lamb  may 
ford  them,  without  fear,  to  qnencn 
his  thirst;  and  an  elephant  maj 
swim  them,  and  find  no  bottom  to 
their  depths.' 

Gradoally  thk  society  grew  and 
multiplied;  du^angnished  names 
were  enrolled  amon^  its  members, 
and  the  fame  of  its  piety  and  charity 
spread  abroad.  Port  Koyal  became 
a  great  centre,  both  of  practical 
beneyolence  and  educational  acti- 
vity. Several  of  its  members 
studied  physic  and  surgery,  and 
occupied  themselves  in  visiting  and 
relieving  the  sick;  others  became 
acquainted  with  the  law,  in  order 
to  reoondle  differences  among  their 
poorer  neighbours;  some  preached; 
and  many  especially  became  teach- 
ers. Schools  were  instituted  at 
various  plaees, — at  Ch^net,  at  Des 
Troux,  in  Paris,  and  beside  the 
monastery  itself;  and  such  men  as 
De  Saci,  Lancelot,  Nicole,  and 
Fontaine,  were  amon^  the  number  of 
the  instructors.  Pupils  and  masters, 
—  professional  emmence  and  lite- 
rary genius,  practical  philanthropy 
and  the  most  ardent  devotion, — com- 
bined to  shed  a  lustre  around  Port 
Soval.  Never  perhaps  did  a  more 
brilliant  and  diverse  array  of  talents 
gather  aroxmd  so  lowly  a  centre, 
and  become  consecrated  to  higher 
uses.  While  yet  at  the  school  of 
Gh^net,  Tillemont  traced  out  the 
plan  of  his  immense  and  laborious 
works.  Some  of  the  finest  verses  of 
Bacine's  Tragedies  were  meditated 
amongst  the  woods  of  Port  Soyal. 
Amauld  here  conceived  and  wrote 
some  of  his  ablest  treatises;  the 
essays  of  Nicole,  and  the  letters  of 
De  Saci,  owed  their  inspiration  to 
its  lessons ;  and  more  than  all,  the 
Thoughts  and  Letters  of  Pascal 
were  here  moulded  into  sublimity, 
and  sharpened  to  their  rarest  finish. 

Shortly  after  the  settlement  of 
the  recluses  at  Port  Eoyal  des 
Champs,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
send  there  again  a  detachment  of 
the  nuns  alr^dy  overcrowding  the 
residence  in  Paris,  and  the  M^re 
Angelique  returned  at  their  head. 
The  recluses  prepared  everything 
for  their  reception,  received  and 
bade  them  welcome  to  their  restored 
habitation,  endeared  to  them  by  so 


many  associations-;  send  ^en  re- 
tired to  their  own  new  residence  of 
Les  Granges,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  overlooking  the  valley.  The 
two  communities  virtually  formed 
one  body,  controlled  by  the  same 
spiritual  direction,  and  animated  by 
mesame  spirit ;  butthey  livedwholly 
apart,  never  meeting  save  at  churdi, 
and  then  even  separated  by  a  grating. 
The  sisterhood,  under  the  rule  of 
the  M^re  Anselique,  rivalled  the 
recluses  in  afl  active  works  of 
charity,  extending  their  benevolent 
activity  in  every  direction,  and 
taking  the  young  under  their  charge 
and  education.  Amid  all  her  dis- 
tinction and  the  extending  fame  of 
her  labours,  the  Mdre  Angelique 
preserved  a  simple  and  humble 
spirit :  she  was  firm  without  osten- 
tation, and  ruled  without  pride. 
If  an  air  of  rather  high-flown  and 
imposing  magnanimity  is  thrown 
around  some  of  her  actions,  this  is 
owing  to  the  admiration  of  her  bio- 
graphers rather  tiian  to  any  ele- 
ments of  exaggeration  in  herself. 
During  these  happy  years  —  firom 
1638  to  1643 — ^Port  ifoyal  reached 
under  her  superintendence  its 
highest  usefulness,  and  received 
the  reward  of  its  good  deeds  and 
honourable  name,  not  merely  in  the 
love  and  respect  of  hun&eds  of 
benefactors,  but  in  the  growing 
murmurs  and  whispered  malice  of 
its  enemies. 

The  first  interruption  to  its  quiet 
usefulness  came  from  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde.  On  the  accession  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1643,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Cardinal  Mazarin  as 
Prime  Minister,  many  of  the  old 
nobilitystirred  up  a  powerful  faction 
in  opposition  to  the  Court.  The 
Duchess  de  Longueville,  sister  to 
the  great  Cond4,  became  the  leading 
spirit  of  this  faction,  and  by  her 
Deauty,  ener^,  and  enterprise,  im- 
parted an  ictat  to  the  movement, 
and  dazzled  the  Parisians  into  a 
semi-revolt.  The  Queen  Mother, 
with  the  Prince  and  Minister,  weio 
compelled  to  fiee  from  Paris.  Civil 
war  seemed  imminent,  and  violence, 
rapine,  and  desolation  spread  around 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 
The  religious  houses  did  not  escape. 
The  abbeyof  St.Cjrr  was  ransacked, 
and  a  similar  destruction  threatened 
Port  Eoyal.      In  the  emergency, 
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the  Mkre  Angelique  drew  off  her 
nuns  once  more  to  Paris,  whilst  her 
friends  engaged  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect the  monastery. 

A  strange  scene  now  presented 
itself  in  the  quiet  valley.  Instead 
of  solitude  was  everywhere  heard 
the  sound  of  warlike  preparation : 
the  walls  were  strengthened,  and 
small  towers  of  defence  were  raised 
all  round.  The  peaceful  recluses 
were  suddenly  transformed  into 
three  hundred  warriors  armed 
cap'h'pie,  'Spears  and  helmets 
glittered  amidst  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  forests,  and  the  din  of  arms 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  a 
retreat  so  eminently  consecrated  to 

Srayer.'  Yet  the  same  spirit  of 
evotion  animated  the  community, 
and  amid  all  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  approaching  confiict,  the 
exercises  or  religion  and  charity 
were  never  forgotten. 

The  exhortations  of  De  Saci 
'  served  to  quell  this  warlike  panic. 
He  preached  a  higher  trust  than  in 
any  carnal  weapons,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  recluses  as  they  listened  to 
him  smote  them  with  shame  for  their 
weakness  and  fear.  The  nuns  were 
recalled ;  arms  were  banished  ;  and 
the  monastery  resumed .  its  old 
aspect  of  devotional  quietude. 
War,  however,  raged  all  around, 
and  busy  employment  was  found  in 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  sufferers, 
and  ministering  to  the  necessities  of 
the  wounded  and  pillaged.  The 
horrors  of  famine  were  superadded 
to  those  of  war :  the  monastery  be- 
came at  once  a  storehouse  and  a 
hospital,  and  the  abbess  draws  a 
touching  picture  of  the  miseries 
which  she  endeavoured  but  partially 
to  alleviate : 

Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  able  (she 
writes)  to  send  you  a  letter  to-morrow, 
for  all  our  horses  and  asses  are  dead 
with  hunger.  O  how  little  do  princes 
know  the  detailed  horrors  of  war !  All 
the  provender  of  the  beasts  we  were 
obliged  to  divide  between  ourselves  and 
the  starving  poor.  We  concealed  as 
many  of  the  peasants  and  their  cattle  as 
we  could  in  our  monastery,  to  save 
them  from  being  murdered  and  losing 
all  their  substance.  Our  dormitory  and 
the  chapter-house  were  full  of  horses. 
We  were  almost  stifled  by  being  pent 
up  with  these  beasts ;  but  we  could  not 
resist  the  piercing  lamentations  of  the 
starving  and  heurt- broken  poor.     In 


gin 


the  cellar  were  concealed  forty  cows. 
Our  court-yards  and  outhouses  are  stuffed 
full  of  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese^  and 
asses.  The  church  is  piled  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  com,  oats,  bieans,  and  pease, 
and'  with  caldrons,  kettles,  and  other 
things  belonging  to  the  cottagers.  * 
Every  time  we  enter  the  chapel  we  are 
obliged  to  scramble  over  sacks  of  flour 
and  all  sorts  of  rubbish ;  our  laundry  is 
thronged  with  the  aged,  the  blind,  the 
maimed,  the  halt,  and  infants ;  the  in- 
firmary is  full  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
We  have  torn  up  all  our  rags  and  linen 
clothes  to  dress  their  sores.  The  cold 
weather  alone  preserves  us  from  pesti- 
lence. We  are  so  closelv  crowded  that 
deaths  happen  continually.  God,  how- 
ever, is  with  us,  and  we  are  in  peace. 

These  destructions  arising  from 
civil  commotion  were  but  the  be- 
nning  of  sorrows  for  the  Port 
oyalists.  A  fiercer  storm  had  for 
some  time  been  gathering  against 
them.  The  Jesuits  had  watched 
their  progress  with  jealousy ;  they 
could  not'  see  without  alarm  a  party 
strong  in  numbers,  and  still  stronger 
in  intelligence  and  piety,  surround 
the  liated  names  of  St.  Cyran  and 
Arnauld.  The  former  had  become 
especially  obnoxious  to  them  as  the 
editor  of  the  Auaustinu^  of  his 
friend  Jansen.  Ihe  latter  had, 
with  his  accustomed  vigour,,  taken 
up  the  quarrel  regarding  the  five 
propositions  which  they  professed 
to  have  extracted  from  this  work, 
and  against  which  they  succeeded, 
in  1653,  in  obtaining  a  Papal  Bull 
denouncing  them  to  be  'heretical, 
false,    rash,    impious,    and    blas- 

Shemous.'  It  was  obvious  that  the 
esuits  were  resolved  on  a  war  of 
extermination.  Facts  might  be 
against  them,  and  genius  and  piety 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Port  Soyal 
and  the  doctrines  with  which  it  had 
become  identified;  but  these  ob- 
stacles only  served  to  quicken  the 
ardour  of  a  faction  which  in  its 
hostility  knew  no  scruples  and  gave, 
no  quarter.  The  Abbe  de  St.  Cyran 
had  in  the  mean  time  passed  bevond 
their  rage.  Eeleased  by  the  death 
of  Eichelieu  from  his  long  impri- 
sonment, he  yet  sank  imder  his 
sufferings  immediately  afterwards, 
and  expired  on  the  nth  of  October, 
1643.  But  the  conflict  continued 
to  be  waged  around  the  Augustinus» 
When  the  five  propositions  ofFather 
Comet  were  declared  by  the  friends 
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of  Jansen  not  to  be  in  his  book,  the 
Jesuits  had  recourse  to  Eome  for 
another  decree  on  the  subject,  to 
the  effect  that  the  propositions  were 
not  only  heretical,  but  that  they 
loere  in  the  Augustinus ;  and  they 
actually  succeecied  in  this  monstrous 
scheme!  The  Pope  asserted  his 
infallibility  so  far  as  to  declare  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  pro- 
positions were  contained  in  the 
book  of  Jansen.  To  this  the  Port 
loyalists  naturally  demurred  as 
even  beyond  the  province  of  Papal 
infallibility,  and  the  conflict  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever. 

Amauld,  to  whom  had  descended 
the  position  and  influence  of  St. 
Cyran,  published,  in  1656,  two 
letters  on  the  subject  of  discussion, 
and  the  tide  of  resentment  and 
attack,  which  had  been  long  threat- 
ening him,  immediately  swayed  in 
his  direction.  With  their  usual 
tactics  his  Jesuitical  enemies  se- 
lected two  propositions  from  his 
letters  which  they  submitted  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Sorbonne,  and 
after  a  long-continued  discussion' 
they  succeeded  in  having  them  con- 
demned. His  expulsion  followed; 
and  they  gave  themselves  up  to  a 
temporary  feeling  of  triumph  over 
their  powerful  adversary.  Their 
joy,  however,  was  but  snort-lived. 
The  disgraceful  means  by  which  the 
decision  of  the  Sorbonne  was  sought 
to  be  influenced,  and  the  indignant 
feeling  which  was  consequently  ex- 
cited, called  a  champion  into  the 
field  whose  immortal  pen  has 
branded  in  ineffaceable  lines  their 
proceedings  and  their  character. 
Even  before  the  sentence  of  the 
Sorbonne  was  published,  the  first 
of  the  Provincial  Letters  had 
appeared;  and  no  sooner  did  the 
sentence  become  known,  than  as- 
sault followed  assault  in  a  man- 
ner that  carried  dismay  into  the 
stoutest  ranks  of  the  domineering 
faction.  Better  certainly  had  it 
been  for  the  peace  and  fame  of  the 
Jesuits  that  they  had  never  roused 
such  a  pen  as  rascal's ;  for  never 
did  playful  satire,  rising  at  last  into 
indignant  invective,  set  in  a  more 
scathing  light  the  enormities  of  any 
sect  or  system. 

But,  startled  as  they  were  by 
this  new  and  visored  opponent,  they 
did  not  flinch  from  their  purpose  of 


vengeance.  They  obtained  an  order 
from  Grovemment  to  aboHsh  the 
Port  Eoyal  schools,  which,  as  semi- 
naries of  Jansenism,  they  regarded 
with  special  hatred.  The  officers  of 
police,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of 
archers,  proceeded  to  Port  Eoyal, 
and  having  made  a  list  of  all  the 
schools,  forthwith  expelled  both 
masters  and  scholars.  They  then 
dismissed  all  the  recluses  on  pain 
of  imprisonment,  and  were  about  to 
carry  out  the  same  severe  measures 
against  the  nuns,  when  an  extra- 
ordinary event  arrested  their  vio- 
lence, and  for  the  time  saved  Port 
Boyal  from  utter  destruction. 

Marguerite  Perrier,  a  niece  of 
Pascal,  and  for  some  years  an  in- 
mate of  the  abbey,  had  suffered 
greatly  from  a  fistula  lachrymaUs 
of  a  loathsome  and  apparently  in- 
curable description.  Allmedical  skill 
had  failed  to  remove  or  even  miti- 
gate the  disease.  On  a  sudden  she 
was  reported  to  be  instantaneously 
and  completely  cured.  A  priest  had 
brought  to  the  abbey  a  holy  relic — 
a  thorn  from  the  Saviour's  crown : 
the  pious  zeal  of  the  sisterhood  was 
greatly  excited,  and  a  procession 
formed  to  view  and  kiss  the  sacred 
emblem  of  the  Passion.  As  Mar- 
guerite Perrier  passed  along  with 
the  others  before  the  relic,  she 
was  advised  by  one  of  the  sisters 
to  apply  it  to  her  diseased  eye. 
The  consequence  was  the  instan- 
taneous cure,  soon  everywhere  re- 
ported. A  holy  dismay  fell  upon 
the  enemies  of  Port  B/Oyal.  They 
shrank  from  their  mecfitated  vio- 
lence. Not  only  friends,  but  stran- 
gers, gave  credit  to  the  miracle, 
and  the  Queen  Mother  herself, 
apparently  convinced  of  it,  gave 
orders  to  withdraw  the  troops  and 
leave  the  sanctuary  unmolested. 

It  would  be  idle  to  enter  into 
any  examination  of  this  supposed 
miracle.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Pascal,  Nicole,  and  Tillemont  sin- 
cerely believed  in  it,  and  that  the 
very  officers  who  had  been  com- 
missioned to  carry  out  the  obnoxious 
Order  of  Council  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  nuns  reported  the  fact  of  the 
cure.  The  fact  indeed  can  scarcely 
be  doubted ;  but  when  the  circum- 
stances attending  tlft  professed 
cause  of  the  cure  are  attentively 
regarded,  the  mystery,  if  not  ex- 
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plabed,  jet  greatly  vanislies.  The 
'little  Perrier,'  as  she  was  caQed^ 
appears  to  Iiave  been  a  mere  tooil 
ixL  tlie  bands  of  the  Sceur  Elavie 
Passart,  who  suggested  the  appli* 
csatioB.  of  the  remedj.  The  subse-^ 
qxLent  conduct  of  tlus  woman ;  her 
tinacrapuLous  ambition ;  and  the  inr 
genious  deceptions  bj  which  she 
sought  to  advance  her  aims;  her 
talents  and  her  want  of  pcineiple ; 
leave  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the 
whole  afiair  was  cleverly  concocted 
and  accomplished  by  her.  The 
prone  faith  of  both  nuns  and  re- 
dusesy  and  the  unquestioned  sacred- 
ness  attached  to  the  r^ie  in  the  eyes 
alike  of  friends  and  enemies^  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  ready  assensfe 
jielded  to  the  imposture. 

Shortly  ajPber  this  unexpected  de*^ 
Uverance,  and.  the  extended  fame 
wluck  arose  from  it,  another  re- 
ZDsrkable  event  brought  credit  and. 
distinction  to  Port  Eoval.  Madame 
de  LongueviUey  the  heroine  of  the 
fronde,  whose  wit,  beautvy  and  aa- 
eomplishm^ithad  well  nign  plunged 
her  country  into  eivE  war,  became  a 
visitant  to  PortBoyal  and  a  con- 
vert under  the  hallowing  influences 
which  there  surrounded  ner.  '  Her 
schemes  of  dominion  were  re- 
nouncedy  the  haughty  intrepidity  of 
her  manner  disappeared,  her  rest* 
less  and  pertorbed  spirit  became 
calm  and  peaceful.'  And  not  only 
herself,  but  her  brother  and  sisti^ 
the  Pdnce  and  Princess  Gonti,  be- 
came the  subjects  of  this  remark-^ 
able  change.  They  abandoned  their 
ambitious  views,  deplored  the  evils, 
that  had  sprung  out  of  them,  and 
instead  of  devoting  their  inunense 
revenues  to  a  lavish  and  ostentatious 
expense,  they  turned  them  to  pur* 
poses  of  charity,  and  especially  de* 
voted  them  to  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  fortimes  had  been  injured  by 
ike  civil  commotions  which,  they 
had  excited. 

Such  an  illnstiiouB  example  of  the 
Christian  influence  of  Port  Boyal,^ 
however,  was  again  fatal  to  its  peace.. 
Instead  of  further  quelling  ita 
enemies,  it  stirred  them  up  to  new 
attempts  to  distuiHb  and  isubveit  iJL. 
la.  1060  a  second  formulary  was 
concocted  bv  the  Jesuits,  founded 
on  the  BulL  of  Alexander  YJl., 
affirming  not  only  the  heresy  of  the 
five  propositionsybut  thefaotthofe 


they  were  ctxitained  in  the  work  o£ 
Jansenius.  The  fc»rmialary  was. 
£ramed  by  the  Archbi^op  of  Tou* 
Louse,  and  all  clergy  ai^  school- 
masters, and  members  oi  religioua 
houses*  were  required  to  subscribe 
it.  The  Port  Eoyalists  unau* 
mousb^  refused  their  subscription  ^ 
i^e  recluses  alleging  the  distmetieiL 
between  the  du^  of  submission  wl 
matters  of  &itn  and  matters  of 
£Act  s  the  nuns  professine  their  in.*' 
ability  to  decide  upon  oam  as  to  the 
contents  of  a  book  which,  being  in. 
Latin,  they  were  incompetent  ta 
read.  No  excuses,  however,  werei 
held  valid  The  oider  was  given 
to  enforce  subscription  under  the 
penalty  of  expulsion ;  aoid  the  resuH* 
was  tlie  invasicm  and  devastation  of 
the  estabUshmenta  botii  of  Port 
!Boyal  de  Paris  and  Port  Sc^al  de» 
Champs. 

The  former  was  the  ^jnt  threat- 
ened ;  and  at  th&  call  of  danger  tha 
M^re  Angelique,  who  had  spent  tha 
winter  in  PortBoyal  des  Champs 
in  a  state  of  great  feebleness,  re- 
solved to  set  outr  to  be  with  her 
afflicted  sisters.  But  the  hacd8hipB> 
of  the  yiwnxffj  and  the  miseries  that 
awaited  her  proved  too  modi  for 
her  exhausted  strength.  She  sank 
under  her  sufierings  on  the  6iAL 
of  August,  1 66 1 — ^her  last  thoughta 
being  witii  her  'children*'  'My 
dear  children^,  adieal  adieu  f  silie 
cried ;  '  let  us  go  to  God'  '  She 
united,'  says  Besogne, '  a  profound 
humility  to  a  sublmie  genius.'  She- 
was  certainly  one  of  those  rare  cha»^ 
racters  who,,  to  all  womanly  gentle- 
ness and  virtue,  united  tne  most 
heroie  firmness  and  a  profound  ca^ 
pacitjr  of  govemmesyt.  Her  powera- 
developed  themsdves  all  the  mose 
amidst  difficulties  and  opposition^. 
Her  character  bnghtened  under 
suffering;  and  of  all  the  Amaulds, 
there  is  none  whose  name  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  more  iliustnoaa- 
memory. 

To  add  to  the  disasteis  of  Port 
Soyal  at  this  period*  treachery 
within  its  own  waUs  was  found  com- 
bined with  violence  outside.  The 
Scour  Flavie  Passaxt,whom  we  have 
already  seen  associated  with  the 
professed  cure  of  Marguerite  Per* 
rier,  had  received  marfe^  attentions 
from  the  M^re  Angelique  and  her 
finends^   Fervid  in  her  d8Votio&a» 
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of  a  lively  and  imaginative  intellect^ 
and  gifted  with  a  peotiliaF  powev  of 
epistolary  eloqueiiee,  she  waa  xe<- 
garded  aa  one  of  the  most  QBe&d 
and  distiJigjaidbied  of  the  sisterhood. 
She  waa  not  content,  however,  to 
wait  fos  th»  honouKS  that  might. 
have  jpradnally  fallen  to  her.  Her 
amhitioa  outran  her  sense  andt 
veracity.  She  began  to  try  to  ad- 
vance her  interests  by  pretended- 
miracles.  She  became  fieeq^uentl^ 
^.  and  made  sudden  and  .astonish- 
ing recoveries*  She  kept  a  picture 
of  St.  Cyran  in  her  cell  beside  ihat 
o£  Jansen,  both  of  whom  she  piXK^ 
fessed  to  regard  with  the  greatest, 
reverence ;  and  on  a  Christmas-day» 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  i^e  exhibited:  a  full-blown 
rose,  which  she  pretended  had. 
budded  and  expanded  on  a  branch' 
apparently  lifeless  only  a  few  davs^ 
before  when,  suspended  before  ihe 
likeness  of  St.  Cyran.  The  Mdre 
Angeliqua  penetrated  her  deceit 
and  reproved  her  sharply ;  but  this^ 
seems  only  to  hove  turned  her  rest- 
less ambition  into  a  new  channel. 
She  opened  negotiations,  with  the 
enemies  of  Port  Boyal,.  professing, 
that  she  had  bepn  ensnared  unwarily 
into  the  errors,  of  Jansenism,  and 
that  she  was  ready  to  deplore  her 
fall  and  accept  the  K>rmuluy .  Eager 
to  embrace  any  advantagje,  tket 
J«suita  welcomed  bar  as  their  tool ;, 
and  by  her  advice  active  measnrea 
of  force  were  empWed  against  tha 
refractory  nuns.  The  Archbishop, 
of  Paris  proceeded  first  to  Port 
!&oyal  de  !radis>.  and  finding  his  de- 
mand to  subscribe  the  formulary 
resisted,  he  imprisoned  the  M^re 
Agnes  and  fiflteraiof  her  principal 
nuns.  Immediately  aftoirwards  ha 
earned  out  Bi  course  of  similar  vio- 
lence a^Kunst  the  chief  nuns  of  Port 
IBoyaL  des  Champs.  The  redusea 
were  also  driven  m>m  their  peacefhl 
retreaty  and  many  of  tham  con^ 
demned  to  imprisonment.  Everv- 
whero  the  Port  BoyaUsts  were  anh^ 
jected.  to  a  harsh  and  wearying 
persecution.  The  integrity  or  the 
eatablidhmentawaa  broken  up,  and 
new  and  more  passive  nuna  mixed 
with  the  old  communities,  which, 
were  placed  under  usurped  and 
treacherous  rule,  with  the  view  of 
gradually  destroying  their  old  spirit, 
of  &ith  and  obeoienca*. 


Eor  some  years  this  persecution 
continued.  At  length  in  1668— 
diiefly  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Puchesade  L(»iguavill&— an  act  of 
pacification  was  obtained  from  the 
new  pontiff,  Clement  IX.  The  sig* 
nature  of  the  formulary  was  con<^ 
ceded  on  the  understandme  accepted 
by  the  Pope,  that  it  merely  implied 
submission  in  matters  of  faith. 
*  The  prison  doors  were  immediately 
opened.  M.  Amauld  was  intro- 
duced at  Court.  The  recluses  re- 
turned in  peace  to  Port  Eoyal ;  the 
nuns  were  released  from  their  long 
confinement.  The  confessors  and 
directors  were  restored. '  A  new  era 
of  prosperity  dawned  upon  Port 
Eoyal — ^an  era  of  yet  brighter  and 
more  extended  fame  before  its  final 
and  irretrievable  overthrow. 

During  this  period  the  number  of 
nuns  and  recluses  greatly  increased* 
Many  persons  of  fortune  were  at- 
tracted to  the  famed  retreat,,  and 
considerable  sums  were  expended  in 
enlarging  the  monastery  and  gar- 
dens. Port  Eoyal  des  Champs  be- 
came one  of  the  most  spacious  abbeya 
in  all  France.  It  contained  no  fewer  - 
than  two  hundred  nims,  besides  a 
number  of  ladies  who  lodged  in  the 
abbey.  iN'umerous  £a,mihes  of  dis^ 
tinotion  and  affluence,  moreover, 
built  themselves  country  houses  in 
the  valley  of  Port  Eoyal,  in  order 
to  enjoy  its  pious  and  learned  so- 
cietv. 

The  society  at  this  epoch  pre- 
sented three  aspects,  or  was  divided 
into  three  classes — the  nuns,  who 
formed  the  original  society,  and 
who  followed  a  strictly  religious 
rule;  the  recluses,  who  led  a  life 
practically  separate  from  the  world, 
devoted  to  their  several  callings 
of  active  benevolence  or  study, 
but  who  were  bound  by  no  vows ; 
thea  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
society,  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood'-^such  as  the  Duchess  of 
Loj^eville,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Luynes  and  of  Liancourt.  The 
Mdre  Agnes  survived  to  witness 
the  restored  peace  and  usefulness 
of  the  institution  so  dear  to  her. 
She  entered  anew  with  ardour  upon 
her  old  duties  of  administration  and 
devotion ;  but  the  sufierings  which 
she  had  endured  had  left  their  per'> 
xaanent  trace  upon,  her,  and  she 
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sank  after  a  few  years,  and  died  in' 
1671. 

The  cares  and  honours  of  the 
abbess's  office  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  descended  to  the  M^re 
Anselique  de  St.  Jean,  the  daughter 
of  M^re  Amauld  d'Andilli,  and 
therefore  a  niece  of  the  two  previous 
abbesses.  She  had  been  educated 
in  the  monastery  from  the  early 
age  of  six  years,  and  in  the  firmness 
and  elevation  of  her  character,  and 
the  strong  and  undaunted  spirit 
which  animated  her,  she  somewhat 
resembled  her  elder  aunt.  The 
characteristic  family  talents  for 
government  had  descended  to  her, 
and  during  the  dark  period  after 
the  death  of  the  M^re  Angelique 
she  had  been  the"  great  support  of 
the  whole  community.  *  She  was 
the  very  soul  of  the  nouse,  for  the 
wisdom  of  her  counsels,  the  solidity 
of  her  replies,  and  the  force  of  her 
writings.  In  all  the  tempests  which 
shook  Port  Boyal,  a  truly  sublime 
faith  enabled  her  to  remain  in  a 
perfectly  steadfast  course  of  con- 
duct.' She  attained  to  the  head  of 
'tfie  monastery  in  1678,  and  ten 
months  later  the  Duchess  of  Longue- 
ville  died,  and  with  her  the  favour 
which  during  ten  years  had  been 
extended  to  Port  Eoyal.  No  sooner 
was  this  powerful  patroness  gone 
than  the  storm  of  persecution  burst 
forth  afresh  against  the  devoted 
sanctuary.  The  Jesuits  had  paused 
but  never  abated  in  their  enknity, 
and  as  the  King  was  now  entirely 
On  their  side,  and  the  only  obstacle 
removed  which  prevented  his  inter- 
ference in  their  behalf,  they  resolved 
to  gratify  their  enmitv  to  the  full 
by  the  extirpation  of  the  hated  sect 
whose  activity  and  piety  had  so 
long  opposed  their  machinations. 

file  recluses  were  finally  banished 
by  royal  order  from  their  beloved 
retreat,  and  most  of  them  died  in 

Eoverty  and  exile.  A  persecution 
iss  summary  but  perhaps  still  more 
cruel  was  mstituted  against  the 
nuns.  They  were  interdicted  from 
receiving  novices  or  scholars,  their 
revenues  were  seized,  and  their 
lives  made  bitter  to  them  by  many 
oppressive  interferences.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  outward  trials, 
they  were  tried  by  the  loss  of 
the  distinguished  men  who  had 
guided  them  in  their  perplexities. 


and  who  had  written  and  laboured 
in  their  defence.  De  Saci,  after 
years  of  imprisonment  in  the 
Bastille  and  a  temporary  refuge  at 
Port  Eoyal,  retired  to  Pomponne, 
near  to  the  residence  of  his  cousin, 
the  brother  of  the  Abbess  Ange- 
lique de  St.  Jean,  where  he  expired 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1684.  His 
death  was  deeply  felt  by  the  sisters 
of  Port  Eoyal,  whose  spiritual 
director  and  minister  he  had  so 
long  been.  Then  Amauld,  TiQe- 
mont,  Claude  Lancelot,  and  Fon- 
taine successively  departed,  and  the 
glory  of  their  reputation  only  sur- 
vived; while  constant  litigations 
with  the  alienated  nuns  of  Port 
Eoyal  de  Paris,  who  by  persevering 
efforts  and  machinations  had  been 
seduced  from  their  Jansenist  alle- 
giance, and  the  ever-renewed  op- 
pressions of  the  Jesuitical  Coifft 
party,  tended  always  more  to  depress 
and  weaken  them.  Under  all,  how- 
ever, the  remnant  of  nuns  in  the 
valley  of  Port  Eoyal  maintained 
their  old  constancy  and  fidelity. 
They  cherished  with  a  proud  faith- 
fulness the  traditions  of  their  order, 
and  waited  with  a  quiet  heroism  the 
events  of  the  future. 

These  events  developed  not  very 
rapidly,  but  surely.      The  Jesuit 

Sarty,  favoured  by  Madame  de 
laintenon,  continued  to  ^ther 
strength  at  court;  and  no  longer 
content  with  the  harassing  warfare 
which  they  had  carried  on  for  many 
years  against  the  remnant  of  Port 
Koyal  nuns,  they  at  length  resolved 
on  their  complete  dispersion.  Car- 
dinal Noailles  was  the  unhappy  in- 
strument of  this  final  act  of  cruelty. 
On  the  I  ith  of  July,  1709,  he  passed 
the  decree  for  the  suppression  and 
extinction  of  the  monastery  of  Port 
Eoyal  des  Champs,  and  on  the  2^th 
of  the  following  October  active 
measures  were  taken  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
that  day,  ana  while  the  nuns  after 
mass  were  still  met  in  chapter  ac- 
cording to  their  wont,  a  hurried 
messenger  announced  to  them  that 
a  train  of  carriages  and  a  troop  of 
horsemen  were  approaching.  The 
Marquis  d'Argenson  led  the  armed 
force  which  had  been  sent  on  the 
cowardly  errand  of  dispersing  the 
few  feeble  women  that  lingered  in 
the  precincts  of  the  hallowed  valley. 
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Having  summoned  the  nuns  before 
him,  ne  announced  to  them  the 
stern  decree  which  he  had  come  to 
execute  and  the  authority  under 
which  he  acted.  He  required  them 
to  dehver  up  to  him  all  their  papers 
and  title-deeds.  He  met  with  no 
resistance.  A  murmur  indeed  rose 
when  they  heard  the  cruel  close  of 
the  decree  *that  they  should  be 
immediately  separated  from  each 
other  and  dispersed  in  different  re- 
ligious houses  out  of  the  diocese  of 
Paris*;  but  with  trembling  steps  they 
hastened  to  make  their  brief  pre- 
parations and  depart.  As  they 
passed  forth,  most  of  them  aged  and 
mfirm,from  the  dear  seclusion  where 
they  had  hoped  to  lay  their  bones 
with  the  sainted  dust  of  those  whom 
they  revered,  the  peasantry  sur- 
rounded them  with  cries  of  lamen- 
tation; the  poor  wept  aloud  and 
threw  themselves  upon  their  knees 
before  them  with  frantic  gestures — 
a  heartrending  and  pitiable  sight! 
Some  of  the  nuns  had  passed  their 
eightieth  year ;  not  a  few  of  them 
were  invalid,  struck  by  paralysis  or 
weakened  by  sickness ;  but  all  were 
hurried  off  in  the  carriages  to  dis- 
tant and  widely  separate  monas- 
teries. Some  died  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  and  others  languished 
still  for  some  years  in  sohtaiy 
confinement.  Port  Boyal  was  left 
desolate*  The  long  conflict  was  at 
length  terminated,  and  triumph 
seemed  to  crown  the  persistent 
enmity  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
dissolute  intrigues  of  the  court. 
D*Argenson  sent  a  special  message 
to  Versailles  to  inform  the  King  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  that  his  task 
was  accomplished ;  but  even  in  the 
hour  of  victory  perhaps  some  whis- 
pers were  heard  of  the  coming 
Tengeance  which  ere  long  was  to 
overtake  king,  mistress,  and  car- 
dinal, the  three  great  perpetrators 
'Of  this  flagrant  wrong. 

In  the  meantime,  royal  and 
priestly  cruelty  raged  with  unsated 
drury  against  the  very  dust  of  the 
place.  Further  decrees  were  issued 
for  the  total  destruction  of  the 
(buildings    of    Port    Boyal,    and 


Anally  for  the  exhumation  of  the 
bodies  whose  presence  still  imparted 
a  consecration  to  the  spot.  This 
inhuman  order  was  earned  out  in 
171 1  in  the  most  revolting  manner. 
Workmen  of  base  character  were 
prepared  for  their  horrible  task  by 
intoxication,  and  excited  to  mad- 
men they  executed  it  with  the  most 
scandalous  indecency,  amidst  pro- 
fligate jests,  vociferation,  and  blas- 
phemy. At  length  the  work  of 
destruction  was  complete,  and  the 
desecrated  spot  became  a  waste  and 
unattractive  desert.  The  ruined 
chapel,  the  fountain,  and  the  dove- 
cot, with  the  decayed  walls  and  the 
farmhouse  on  the  crown  of  the 
valley,  are  all  that  now  attest  that 
it  was  once  '  the  crowded  abode  of 
the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  good.' 
The  silence  of  desolation  reigns 
around;  and  the  lean  and  hungry 
peasant  rests  from  his  mid-day  toil, 
and  eats  his  crust  amid  its  solitude. 

In  these  brief  notes  on  the  Port 
loyalists  we  have  confined  our- 
selves in  the  main  to  Mrs.  Schim- 
melpenninck's  narrative,  which,  ori- 
ginally published  many  years  ago, 
has  recently  invited  public  attention 
in  a  new  edition.  Desultory  and 
uncritical,  and  with  a  tendency  to 
gossip  which  suggests  the  necessity 
of  more  fresh  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation at  many  points,  it  is  yet 
lively  and  interesting,  while  it  re- 
mains the  only  detaued  account  in 
our  language  of  their  eventful  his- 
tory. Keuchlin  has  written  in  G-er- 
man   an  extended   but  somewhat 

Srolix  History  of  Fort  Boyal;  and 
I.  Saint  Beuve  has  devoted  to  the 
subject  his  free,  fertile,  and  glow- 
ing pen.  His  Lives  of  the  Port 
Royalists,  when  completed,  wiU 
form  the  most  comprehensive  and 
connected  view  of  this  grand  and 
heroic  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  The  subject  would 
well  reward  the  research  and  study 
of  some  English  writer  who  would 
bring  to  it  at  once  critical  penetra- 
tion and  sympathy,  spiritual  in- 
sight, and  a  faculty  or  vivid  and 
dramatic  narration. 
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PIEDMONT  AND  ITALY  IN  1849  AND  1859. 


IT  would  be  nseless  to  Bpeculate 
at  present  about  the  future  of 
Italy.  We  know  not  what  the 
future  may  be  that  Emperors  think 
they  can  prepare  for  Italy:  it 
were  better  to  consider  how  Italy 
is  prepared  to  take  her  part  amidst 
the  unknown  events  that  await 
her.  It  is  only  in  a  secondary 
sense  that  congresses  can  set  a 
nation  free :  unless  a  nation  is  pre* 
pared  for  freedom,  the  wisest  con- 
stitutions will  do  her  no  good;  if 
she  is  prepared,  she  will  make  even 
of  the  worst  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  better.  Amidst  the  con- 
fusions of  the  day,  never  had  we  so 
strong  a  hope  for  Italy  as  at  present 
— a  hope,  not  founded  on  what  may 
be  done  for  her  by  others,  but  on 
what  during  the  last  ten  years  she 
has  done  for  herself.  Never  before 
was  she  so  united,  so  unanimous  in 
the  perception  of  her  wants,  so 
modest  in  her  wishes,  so  practical  in 
her  aims.  The  distaste  with  which 
the  English  public  regarded  the 
commencement  of  a  war  in  which 
Sardinia  was  the  ally  of  a  Bonaparte, 
led  many  to  do  scant  justice  to  the 
motives  with  which  Sardinia  entered 
upon  it,  and  to  make  too  little  ex- 
cuse for  her  natural  eagerness  to 
seize  any  opportunity  of  delivering 
the  oppressed  members  of  the 
Italian  nation:  let  not  this  blind 
our  eyes  to  the  progress  that  Italy 
has  made  in  those  qualities  which 
are  the  strength  of  a  people,  and 
which  may  now  enable  ner  to  reap 
whatever  advantages  the  present 
peace  offers. 

We  cannot  perhaps  mark  this 
progress  better  than  oy  comparing 
the  conduct  of  the  Nortnern  Italians 
in  1849  and  1859,  and  pointing  out 
the  lessons  they  have  learnt  by  ex- 
perience. 

That  constitutional  liberty  was  so 
long  delayed,  after  a  large  body  of 
the  people  were  prepared  to  exercise 
it,  was  the  cause  of  not  a  few  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  Piedmontese 
action  in  1848.  However  suitable 
the  soil,  the  new  institutions  had  not 
had  time  to  take  root  before  the 
storm  began.  If  Carlo  Alberto  had 
granted  on  his  coming  to  the  throne 
those  moderate  concessions  which 
he  made  in  1847,  Piedmont  might 


have  entered  upon  the  constitutional 
stage  of  her  history  with  greater 
success.  If  municipal  privileges  had 
b^n  conferred  earlier,  they  might 
already  have  borne  some  of  the  fruit 
the  Kmg  expected  from  them,  and 
'accustomed  the  people,'  in  the 
words  of  the  preamble,  *to  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs.'  A  further 
misfortune  was,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  events  that  followed  upon  the 
Eevolution  at  Paris,  Piedmont  was 
obliged  to  strike  for  Italian  inde- 
pendence (always  the  leading  idea 
m  Carlo  Alberto's  mind),  and  to 
,develope  internal  liberty  at  the  same 
time.  The  revolt  of  Milan  and  Ve- 
nice, which  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  embarrassments  of  Austria,  was 
at  once  a  challenge  to  Carlo  Alberto 
to  redeem  his  promise  and  an  op- 
portunity for  indulging  his  own 
desire,  feesources  were  not  wanting 
for  such  an  enterprise,  though  he 
much  miscalculated  the  efficiencv 
and  constancy  of  his  allies,  with 
whom  he  ought  at  once  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  league.  His  economy 
had  brought  the  finances  into  an 
excellent  state;  the  personal  care 
he  had  bestowed  upon  the  army  had 
made  it,  for  its  size,  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe  5  but  the  new-bom  liber- 
ties .of  tne  country,  whilst  they  had 
made  the  people  enthusiastic  for  the 
war,  hampered  the  King  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  campaign.  The  Parlia- 
ment, filled  with  a  high  sense  of  its 
own  importance,  and  imnatient  of 
contarol,  was  allowed  to  sit  during  the 
military  operations.  The  members 
not  only  canvassed  the  tactics  of  the 
war,  but  even  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  attend  the  camp,  that  they 
might  be  informed  of  what  was 
going  on.  Amongst  Italians,  who 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  trust  one 
another,  this  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  suspicion.  What  was  a  misfor- 
tune in  the  field  was  often  regarded, 
as  treachery  in  the  Chambers ;  and 
tiie  King,  knowing  that  he  was  stiH 
distrusted  by  many,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  a  wise  military 
policy],  was  guided  by  what  would 
be  said  in  the  Chambers— as  when 
he  retreated,  for  instance,  on  Milan 
instead  of  on  Piacenza  or  Pavia.  Add 
to  this  the  voice  of  a  press  recently 
emancipated  and  liberally  supphed 
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with  writers  in  a  nation  where  the 
professional  is  out  of  all  pjroportion 
to  the  working  class,  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  diffieulties  to 
which  the  Government  was  exposed. 
Let  ns  contrast  this  state  of  things 
with  that  which  existed  during  the 
late  war,  rendered  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  Piedmontese 
hare  learnt  to  trust  one  another, 
from  bitter  experience  of  the  evils  of 
distrust,  and  from  happy  experience 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  Xing  and  his 
^  Ministers.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen 
that  the  war  was  inevitable,  Count 
Cavour  proposed  (and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  agreed  to  it  almost  una- 
nimously) that  extraordinajnr  powers 
should  be  granted  to  the  King,  and 
in  consequence  the  Constitution 
was  suspended,  the  Chambers  were 
prorogued,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
person  and  the  press  subjected  to 
such  restrictions  as  the  Govern- 
ment deemed  advisable.  Now,  what- 
ever doubts  Lord  Derby's  Ministry 
may  have  entertained  about  'this 
immediate  effect  of  the  war,'  the 
people  most  nearly  concerned  cheer- 
rally  acquiesced  in  the  measure 
(though  they  could  not  help  grum- 
bling at  the  slender  columns  of  their 
beloved  aiomali,  and  the  meagre 
reports  of  the  deeds  of  war),  for  they 
were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
it  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  as- 
sured that  it  would  in  due  time  be 
restored.  But  for  these  regulations, 
and  the  secresy  resulting  from  them, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  imited  armies  to  have  accom- 
plished that  movement  on  Magenta 
Dy  which  the  strong  position  of  the 
Austrians  on  the  Ticmo  and  the  Po 
was  turned. 

The  trust  in  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Piedmont  which  distinguishes 
the  Italians  in  1859,  enabled  the 
former  to  take  more  judicious  mea- 
sures as  regarded  the  people  of 
Tuscany,  Parma,  &c.,  than  was  pos- 
sible in  1848.  Though  every  year 
brings  fresh  proof  that  the  distrust 
felt  for  Carlo  Alberto  was  not  de- 
served, we  allow  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Italians  must  have  been 
more  than  men,  if,  with  their  expe- 
rience of  princes  and  their  means 
of  forming  a  judgment  about  the 
King  himself,  they  had  thoroughly 
connded  in  him.  One  effect  of 
this   distrust  was  that  the  Xing 


crossed  the  T^cino  without  making 
any  conditions  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war;  whilst  it  was  necessary 
for  its  success  that  he  should  be  re- 
ceived as  Military  Dictator.  The 
imprudence  of  thus  taking  up  the 
cause  of  the  Lombards  without  any 
security  for  their  real  co-operation 
soon  appeared ;  the  promise  of  the 
temporary  Government  at  MUan  to* 
supply  the  army  with  provisions  was 
inadequately  carried  out ;  the  disas- 
trous retreat  at  the  end  of  the  first 
campaign  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
deficiencies  of  the  commissariat.  A 
more  pernicious  blunder  followed* 
On  crossing  the  Ticino,  Carle 
Alberto  did  not  attempt  to  infiuence 
the  decision  of  the  Lombards  as  te 
their  future  form  of  government^ 
and  we  believe  he  was  right ;  but 
soon  feeling  his  want  of  command 
over  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  assured  that  the  people  would 
confide  to  him  the  authority  of 
King,  he  unwisely  consented  to 
plunge  Lombardy  into  the  turmoil 
of  an  election  at  a  time  when  all 
thoughts  should  have  been  directed 
to  the  war.  The  course  adopted  in 
1859  was  altogether  different ;  for 
instance,  when  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  fled  to  the  camp  of  Austria, 
for  whom  he  had  in  1849  betrayed 
the  Constitution  to  which  he  had 
sworn,  a  Provisional  Government 
was  established;  but  its  first  step 
was  to  place  the  country  under  the 
Dictatorship  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
The  Piedmontese  Government, 
whilst  acknowledging  their  right  te 
join  their  countrymen  in  the  war  of 
independence,  would  not  anticipate 
the  decision  of  the  people  as  to  tneir 
future  Government.  It  wished 
Tuscany  to  maintain  her  own  ad- 
ministration ;  but  felt  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  consistency  to  the 
direction  of  the  national  war,  that 
a  Sardinian  Commissioner  should 
be  sent  to  preside  over  it. 

The  measures  adopted  as  to  the 
enrolment  of  volunteers  were  like- 
wise the  result  of  experience.  One  of 
the  great  mistakes  made  in  1848 
was  the  efficacy  attributed  to  the 
untrained  valour  of  the  people.  It 
is  not  valour  alone  that  is  needed  in 
war,  but  patience  and  organization. 
The  strength  of  an  army  depends 
much  more  upon  every  man's  con* 
fidence  in  his  neighbours  than  111 
kk2 
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himself;  and  this  can  only  be  gained 
by  experience  of  one  another's 
qualities.  Not  one  body  of  well- 
disciplined  Lombards  joined  the 
army  for  some  time  after  opening 
the  campaign  of  1848.  "Wnen  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Lombard 
volunteers  should  be  drafted  into 
the  Fiedmontese  regiments  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  meir  discipline, 
they  preferred  forming  independent 
corps;  and  their  desultory  efforts 
at  warfare  were  so  unsuccessful  as 
to  deter  the  peasantry  from  assist- 
ing a  cause  which  they  thought 
must  be  defeated.  It  was  only  alter 
some  time  that  General  Durando 
succeeded  in  forming  that  regiment 
of  volunteers  which  did  such  ser- 
vice at  the  siege  of  Eome  under  the 
noble  Lucian  Manara.  In  1859  the 
larger  portion  of  the  volunteers 
were  enrolled  in  the  regular  army ; 
whilst  those  only  who  £id  had  pre- 
vious acquaintaince  with  guerilla 
warfare,  or  were  specially  qualified 
for  this  service,  were  attached  to 
the  irregular  force  under  Garibaldi, 
which  performed  such  feats  of 
daring  about  the  Italian  lakes. 

The  line  taken  by  public  men  at 
these  two  epochs  presents  another 
striking  contrast.  In  1859  ^^^  ^^^' 
duct  of  Italian  statesmen  has  been 
marked  by  plain  common  sense,  in 
resignation  to  what  was  inevitable, 
and  united  endeavours  to  make  the 
best  of  it;  disappointment  has 
drawn  men  of  different  opinions  in 
minor  matters  to  act  together  in 
important  affairs.  In  1849  ^^  "^^^ 
not  so.  The  Constitutionalists,  in- 
stead of  aiming  at  some  one  ^eat 
object,  laying  aside  minor  differ- 
ences, held  aloof  from  one  another ; 
and  danger  rather  increased  than 
diminished  this  distance.  Hence 
they  fell  a  prey  to  the  smaller  but 
compact  democratic  party.  The 
events  that  followed  the  truce  of 
Salasco,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
abandonment  of  Milan,  are  a  clear 
illustration  of  this.  If  the  first  bad 
news  from  the  camp  stirred  up  some 
enthusiasm,  it  led  few  to  inscribe 
themselves  as  soldiers  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  broken  army.  In- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  the 
temporary  lull  to  concentrate  their 
energies  m  preparing  for  the  future, 
the  factions  only  used  it  to  carry 
on  the  internal  war  more  fiercely. 


The  Ministry  of  Casati,  founded 
on  the  junction  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice  with  Piedmont,  and  succeed- 
ing the  more  moderate  one  of  Balbo, 
resigned.  This  was  not  so  surpris- 
ing, as  it  contained  three  natives 
of  the  abandoned  provinces.  The 
Xing  secured  the  assistance  of  three 
members  of  the  earlier  Ministry, 
and  others  of  sound  constitutional 
views,  and  further,  invited  Gioberti 
to  join  the  new  Cabinet,  in  order  to 
show,  that,  though  he  deemed  the 
truce  inevitable,  he  had  no  wish  to 
detach  himself  from  the  party  of 
progress.  But  Gioberti  declmed,  and 
drew  nearer  to  the  democratic 
party,  hoping  to  carry  out  by  their 
means  a  confederation  of  Italian 
States.  Those  who  now  extol  the 
moderation  of  the  Piedmontese 
Chambers,  and  look  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings as  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favour  of  representa- 
tive assemblies,  would  have  been 
scandalized  by  the  scenes  which  oc- 
curred during  this  session.  We 
aUude  not  only  to  the  factious  con- 
duct of  the  Opposition,  but  to  the 
disgraceful  way  in  which  the  spec- 
tators were  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  free  action  of  the  Assembly.  Upon 
Gioberti,  as  President,  naainly  rests 
the  responsibility  of  this  scandal. 
The  next  step  was  to  assail  the 
Ministry  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  in 
parliament.  Similar  tactics  at  Flo- 
rence had  already  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  democratic  ministry, 
in  spite  of  the  voice  of  the  national 
representatives.  The  authorities 
themselves  did  not  like  to  resort  to 
repressive  measures,  though  the 
army  was  more  to  be  trusted 
at  Turin  than  in  Tuscany.  The 
King,  disheartened  by  his  defeat, 
and  the  charges  of  treachery  against 
him,  inclined  rather  to  desperate 
than  firm  measures.  He  was  too 
honest  to  conciliate  the  Absolutist 
party,  too  weak  to  support  his  un- 
popular ministers ;  so  he  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Pinelli's  Ministry  re- 
signed, though  it  had  a  majority  in 
the  Chambers,  and  Gioberti's  took 
itsplace. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the 
history  of  the  first  Italian  struggle, 
because  its  features  may  not  be  in 
the  minds  of  our  readers ;  and  be- 
cause it  shows  what  an  immense  ad- 
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ranee  in  political  condactthe  Italians 
have  made  during  the  last  ten  years. 
We  hare  heard  from  persons  who 
remember  both  events,  and  who  ob- 
served the  effects  of  them  in  Grenoa, 
that  tiie  disappointmeirt  and  dismay 
after  the  peace  of  Yillafranca,  were 
as  great  as  after  the  disastrous  re- 
treat from  Milan.  That  word  ^a- 
dimento,  might  have  again  been 
heard  here  and  there,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  Dismay  soon 
gave  way  to  concentration  of  spirit ; 
murmurs  to  the  silence  of  resolu- 
tion. *  We  must  watch  and  wait, 
and  remain  united,  and  make  the 
best  of  what  we  cannot  help,'  was 
the  general  feeling.  No  angry 
measures  were  adopted.  The  tone 
of  the  newspapers,  at  first  irritable, 
gradually  grew  calm. 

Their  confidence  in  'V'ictor  Em- 
manuel and  Cavour  was  not 
diminished.  The  very  same  day 
that  the  news  reached  Genoa,  an 
address  was  framed,  and  soon  after 
signed  by  many  eminent  persons. 
It  ran,  '  Our  deep  disappomtment 
has  been  mitigated  by  the  universal 
conviction  that  that  peace.  Sire,  was 
not  your  work,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  first  soldier  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence remains  pure  and  glori- 
ous. So  long  as  you.  Sire,  shall  be 
the  champion  of  Italy,  short  will  be 
our  despondency,  and  relying  on 
herself  alone,  the  country  will  feel 
equal  to  achieving  a  happier  fate.' 
And  remember  this  was  m  G-enoa, 
which  can  never  forget  her  ancient 
glories  and  independence ;  which 
retains  more  of  the  stamp  of  the 
olden  time  in  her  noble  streets  and 
well-preserved  palaces,  in  the  fea- 
tures of  her  nooles,  their  ancestral 
wealth,  and  their  historic  names, 
than  any  city  in  Italy ;  which  ten 
years  ago  was  a  focus  of  revolution, 
and  rose  in  insurrection  after  the 
defeat  of  Novara ;  which  six  years 
ago  let  no  sign  of  joy  escape 
her  when  the  King  opened  tne 
railway.  But  now  she  hsA  merged 
her  municipal  jealousies  in  national 
hope ;  Victor  Emmanuel  is  noairo 
Me;  they  are  proud  of  him,  and  of 
their  common  country.  Cavour  no 
doubt  resigned;  after  having  so 
fully  expressed  his  views  before 
Europe,  ne  could  not  probably  do 
otherwise ;  but  his  is  still  the  guid- 
ilig  influence  in  Italian  afiisurs. 


In  the  formation  of  the  new 
Ministry,  we  see  that  patriotic  unity 
which  was  so  deficient  in  i848,^uid  is 
so  important  to  a  country  in  a  great 
crisis.  Alfonso  della  Marmora, 
who  has  held  the  portfolio  of  the 
war  department  in  every  ministry 
but  that  of  Gioberti  since  the  cam- 
paign of  1848,  in  which  he  was 
wounded,  is  Resident  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Dabormida,  who  entered  office 
first  in  the  Finelli  Ministry,  which 
bore  the  burden  of  public  afiairs 
after  the  disasters  in  Lombardy,  is 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Ea- 
tazzi,  Minister  of  tne  Interior,  is  a 
well-known  name.  One  of  the 
exiles  of  1 821,  he  was  carried  away 
by  the  democratic  enthusiasm  of 
1848,  but  learnt  later  to  put  his 
trust  in  the  practical  good  sense  of 
Cavour  and  his  friends,  and  to  see 
that  the  best  hopes  for  Italy  rest  in 
their  measures.  The  alliance  be- 
tween the  E/ight  and  Left  Centres 
under  Cavour  and  Eatazzi  respec- 
tively, forms  an  epoch  in  the  parlia- 
mentary history  of  Piedmont.  It 
has  much  embittered  the  feelings  of 
the  clerical  faction ;  but  has  really 
been  the  origin  of  that  strong  Italian 

Sarty  whose  policy  has  lately  been 
ommant.  It  is  understood  that 
the  King  has  expressed  a  wish  that 
Cavour's  policy  should  be  followed 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  public  men  of  worth  in  Tus- 
cany, the  Duchies,  and  the  Lega- 
tions, have  shown  too  that  they  are 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit;  that 
they  can  lay  by  municipal  preju-, 
dices  in  order  that  they  may  unite 
all  their  forces  in  the  one  great 
object  of  securing  national  indepen- 
dence. The  respect  for  law  and 
order  which  marks  the  conduct  of 
all  these  States  was  particularly 
striking  in  Tuscany.  The  departure 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  after  the  firm 
declaration  of  the  will  of  the  coun- 
try (not  the  voice  of  a  faction),  took 
place  with  complete  safety  and  de- 
corum. The  calmness  of  the  people 
was  admirable;  not  a  cry  was 
uttered.  Their  statesmen  have  paid 
as  much  attention  to  law  and  pre- 
cedent as  ours  in  1688,  though  in 
this  respect  the  Tuscans  had  a  much 
easier  task.  The  municipality,  the 
only  existing  authority,  appointed  a 
Provisional  Government.  This  did 
not  wish  to  retain  authority  longer 
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than  necessary ;  and  fully  aware  that 
the  morement  of  the  27th  April  pro- 
ceeded exclusively  from  a  desire  to 
join  in  the  War  of  Independence,  at 
once  offered  the  Dictatorship  to 
Victor  Emmanuel.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  1848,  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  but  had  never  been  for- 
mally revoked  by  the  Grand  Duke 
(which  after  idl  would  not  have 
rendered  it  void),  at  once  gave 
them  the  rule  of  their  procedure ; 
members  were  elected  according  to 
the  extant  law,  were  assembled  iu 
Parliament,  and  with  every  custo- 
mary observance  voted  unanimously 
the  rejection  of  the  House  of  Lor- 
raine, and  that  Tuscany  should  be 
annexed  to  Piedmont. 

All  this  would  have  been  impossible 
if  the  Mazzinian,  or  even  the  demo- 
cratic element  had  been  as  strong  as 
it  was  in  1849.  This  change,  how- 
ever, in  the  temper  of  Italy  some  of 
our  English  diplomatists  seem  com- 
.  pletely  to  ignore.  Mazzini  is  with 
them  still  the  arbiter  of  peace  or  re- 
volution in  Italy.  To  him  the  cry 
for  '  nationality*  is  attributed,  as  if 
it  had  not  risen  elsewhere  before  he 
adopted  it.  Now,  surely  it  is  high 
time  to  have  done  with  this  tradi- 
tional cant.  All  this  is  a  trick  which 
our  diplomatists  leam  at  Vienna, 
where  Mazzinianism  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  'friends  of  order,* 
as  Socialism  is  at  Paris.  The 
straightforward  despatches  of  Sir 
J.  Hudson,  which  are  quite  re- 
freshing in  the  dreary  waste  of 
the  Blue  Book,  speak  more  truly 
— *  It  is  certain,'  he  says,  *  that  the 
national  Italian  party  has  during  the 
last  three  years  absorbed  the  Carbo- 
nari and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Eepublicans.'  And  this  is  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Scarlett — *  I  have  heard  of  no 
symptom  anywhere  of  separate  Ee- 
pubFican  views  for  the  regeneration 
of  Italy.  All  distinctions  of  poli- 
ticians are  lost  in  a  general  aeep- 
rooted  determination  to  drive  the 
Austrians  out  of  Italy.* 

Modem  Italian  republicanism  is 
of  French  extraction.  The  levelling 
tendency  which  marks  it  is  a  relic 
of  the  First  Eevolution ;  the  system 
has  only  taken  root  in  Italy  under 
the  baneful  shadow  of  its  bad  go- 
vernments. 'The  Italian,*  says 
one  well  able  to  form  a  judgment, 
*is  not,  like  the  Frenchman,  a  dis- 


turber and  a  subverter ;  with,  him 
the  first  step  in  improvement  is  not 
demolition;  on  the  contrary,  by- 
taste,  instinct,  and  tradition,  he  is 
eminently  conservative.  Unless  the 
state  of  things  is  very  bad  indeed, 
the  indolence  of  his  disposition  in- 
clines him  to  acquiesce  in  it.  The 
equality  so  fascinating  to  the 
French  mind  appeals  to  no  sym- 
pathy here.  The  Italian  is  a  lover  of 
rank,  and  respects  its  gradations.' 
The  great  republics  of  Italy  have 
always  had  an  oligarchical  form; 
the  insurrections  within  them  were 
directed  against  the  tyranny  and 
not  the  existence  of  the  nobles. 
From  this  cause  Mazzinianism  has 
always  leant  upon  France,  and  riseiL 
and  fallen  with  French  republi- 
canism. It  was  strong  after  the 
days  of  July ;  it  reached  its  zenith 
after  the  French  revolution  of  1848. 
After  the  discouragements  of  1834 
in  France,  it  lost  much  of  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  miserable  failure  of 
the  inroad  into  Savoy,  under  Bamo- 
rino,  the  traitor  of  JSTovara,  which 
was  to  have  been  .the  signal  of  a 
general  rising,  sealed  its  discom- 
fiture, and  Mazzini  was  obliged 
to  confess,  in  his  Foi  et  Avenir^ 
'Parti  poUtique  nous  sommes 
tomb^s,  relevons  nous  parti  reli- 
gieux.*  Then  was  intrcJluced  the 
third  element  in  his  pernicious  sys- 
tem. It  already  combined  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  Frenchman  in  the 
choice  of  an  object,  with  the  un- 
scrupulousness  of  the  Italian  in  the 
choice  of  means  for  securing  it ;  and 
now  the  transcendentalism  of  the 
Grerman  in  giving  that  object  the 
most  impracticable  form  was  added. 
Insurrections  were  announced  al- 
most every  spring  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  party,  but  if  they  came 
off  at  all,  they  only  assumed  the  pro- 
portion of  riots ;  for  if  the  movements 
m  the  Legations  and  the  Duchies 
gained  more  consistence,  it  was  be- 
cause those  who  simply  desired 
constitutional  changes  supported 
them,  encouraged  by  the  attitude  of 
France.  It  was  not  till  1848  that 
Mazzini's  sect,  excited  to  hope  by 
the  revolution  of  Paris,  again  held 
up  its  head.  During  1847,  when 
the  Constitutional  paity  were  effect- 
ing real  good,  little  was  heard  of  it. 
Mlazzini  had  no  sympathy  with  this 
work ;  he  was  aware  that  a  consti- 
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-tational  monarohy  was  the  deadlieit 
enemy  of  his  doctrines ;  that  eyen 
whilst  affording  him  £reer  scope 
than  the  absolute  governments  for 
the  diffusion  of  his  poison,  it  sup- 
plied the  only  true  antidote.  Hay- 
ing a  personal  dislike  to  material 
force,  and  but  insignificant  means  to 
dispose  of,  he  waited  till  the  Mila- 
nese, simply  bent  on  independence, 
had  driven  the  Austrians  out  of  the 
capital,  and  then  came  down,  like  a 
bird  of  ill  omen,  in  the  wake  of  these 
more  effectual  combatants.  He  was 
not,  however,  slow  in  putting  him- 
self forward  as  the  leader  of  the 
liberal  party  (though  this  included 
many  who  regarded  his  views  with 
abhorrence),  hoping  in  the  confusion 
of  change  to  carry  his  own  plans, 
^o  far  as  these  were  destructive 
they  were  successful  at  Naples  and 
Florence;  how  long  the  Govern- 
ment he  constructed  at  Borne 
would  have  lasted  but  for  French 
interference,  we  cannot  say.  It 
was  certainly  iax  better  than  the 
••cclesiastical. 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Italy  in  1848^9,  that  the  real 
force  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
so  much  exaggerated.  The  Consti- 
tutional was  much  stronger  in  num- 
bers, but  divided  and  irresolute. 
No  doubt  the  French  Itevolution 
brought  many  recruits  to  the  for- 
mer, and  many  who  before  were 
•content  with  moderate  measures 
were  now  hurried  beyond  them.  It 
was  the  fashion  too  to  be  democra- 
tic; Italians  who  live  much  in 
public  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  the 
ways  of  thinking  of  those  who  talk 
most  loudly  in  their  cafSt.  These, 
of  course,  were  men  ratiier  of  words 
than  work.  The  followers  whom 
Mazzini  could  really  trust  were 
few,  but  they  were  devoted  to  his 

?9r8on,  active,  and  unscrupidous. 
he  organization  of  the  party  mag- 
nified its  strength;  the  leaders,  by 
keeping  themselves  constantly  be- 
fore the  world,  disputing  noisily  in 
the  circoli  popolari,  parading  in  the 
etteeta,  and  especially  by  gathering 
their  forces  fint  in  one  place,  then 
in  another,  succeeded  in  getting 
their  numbers  very  much  overrated, 
and  holding  the  Constitutional 
party  in  check.  In  fact,  it  was  only 
when  they  had  to  resist,  not  the 


ill-organized  Tuscans  by  bold  words, 
but  the  sturdy  Piedmontese  with 
hard  blows,  that  their  weakness 
became  apparent.  If  we  wish  to 
estimate  their  power  aright,  we 
must  look,  not  to  Bome,  where  aU 
true  patriots  stood  side  by  side  in 
support  of  national  liberty  against 
foreign  invasion,  but  to  Genoa, 
where  Lueian  Manara  and  his  brave 
Lombard  legion  refused  to  fight 
against  a  free  Italian  Statein  support 
of  his  doctrines.  Genoa,  the  birth- 
place of  Mazzini  and  the  stronghold 
of  bis  sect,  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
defeat  of  ike  ultra  party.  Then  it 
began  to  be  seen  that  men  of  ad- 
vanced liberal  opinions,  even  Be- 
publicans,  were  not  necessarily  fol- 
lowers of  Mazzini.  We  believe 
there  are  still  educated  men  in  Italy 
who  prefer  a  Bepublic  to  a  Monar- 
chy ;  there  is  much  in  the  history 
of  their  country  in  its  glorious  ages 
to  foster  such  a  predSection;  but 
this  is  not  enough  to  constitute  a 
disciple  of  Mazzini.  Hundreds  who 
hold  this  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
wicked  thing  to  mar  the  work  in 
which  Piedmont  is  engaged,  because 
they  see  in  it  the  only  hope  for 
freedom.  They  have  learnt  by 
experience  that  under  a  Monarchy, 
limited  by  representative  institu- 
tions, a  man  may  speak  out  what  is 
true  in  him,  and  act  out  whatever 
is  good  for  himself  and  others,  and 
exert  the  legitimate  influence  that 
belongs  to  his  talents  and  character. 
The  success  of  the  Piedmontese 
Constitution  taught  the  noble  Ma- 
nin,  for  instance,  that  it  gives  much 
which  is  really  worth  having,  and 
the  hope  of  more;  and  so  he  was 
not  disposed  to  give  it  up  for  the 
barren  dreams  of  the  Bepublic,  but 
bade  all  true  lovers  of  freedom  rally 
round  the  standard  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel. Mazzinianism  is  not  mere 
preference  for  a  Bepublic;  it  is 
Bepublicanism  and  nothing  else, 
trampling  out  every  other  political 
faith.  It  is  intolerance  in  its  gross- 
est form.  His  own  words  in  his 
Manifesto  of  1858  are — '  It  is  our 
duty  to  force  Piedmont  into  a 
nobler  and  better  course.  We  must 
Italianize  Piedmont.  Act/  he  says 
to  that  country — ^that  is,  give  up  all 
you  have  to  the  sacred  duty  of  re- 
volutionizing Italy,  and  go  to  war 
at  once  with  Austria,  Naples,  and 
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France — 'act,  in  God's  name,  and 
we  will  follow  you ;  if  not,  we  will 
act  ourselyes,  and  drag  you  into  the 
arena  in  pursuit  of  that  opportunity 
which  you  pretend  to  await/  This 
was  the  object  of  the  attempt  of 
June,  1857,  at  Genoa.  And  how 
was  it  proposed  to  carry  it  out  P  By 
assassination,  explosions  calculated 
to  destroy  hundreds  of  innocent 
persons,  midnight  robbery  (called 
by  an  euphemism,  '  mobilization  of 
material-  means*),  association  with 
galley-slayes ;  all  was  lawful  for 
such  an  end,  '  holy  acts'  in  such  a 
cause.    That  base  measure   com- 

1>leted  his  downfall.  He  had  been 
osing  ground  long  before.  His 
organ,  the  Italia  e  Tofolo^  had  for 
some  time  been  nearfy^  defunct  for 
want  of  subscribers.  His  partisans 
had  learnt  that  his  ideas  were  per- 
fectly impracticable;  that  he  only 
led,  we  should  say  urged,  his  dis- 
ciples forward  to  the  scaffold  and 
the  dungeon ;  that  his  attempts  to 
overthrow  established  governments, 
whether  absolute  or  constitutional, 
in  order  to  establish  his  Eepublic, 
were  equally  abortive ;  and  that  in 
attacking  the  latter  he  was  onlj 
strengthening  the  hands  of  despotic 
princes,  by  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sayini^  that  revolution 
was  not  the  fruit  of  absolute  go- 
vernments, but  was  as  rife  at  Turin 
as  at  iN'aples.  Nor  was  there  much 
encouragement  in  being  told  that 
success  was  not  necessary,  that '  the 
idea  was  honoured  by  failure  as 
well;'  or,  as  he  informed  the  Mar- 
quis Capponi,  who  warned  him  that 
tne  establishment  of  the  Eepublic 
at  Eome  would  lead  to  the  inter- 
vention of  foreign  troops,  '  the  idea 
would  triumph  so  much  the  more 
nobly  when  the  people  had  endured 
fresh  inflictions  from  their  tyrants.' 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  as  Consti- 
tutional Government  has  prospered 
in  the  Sardinian  States,  and  has 
excited  hopes  of  rational  freedom 
beyond,  Mazzini  has  lost  groimd. 
One  of  the  few  who  voted  for  Maz- 
zini when  he  was  last  proposed  as 
Deputy  at  Genoa,  told  the  writer 
that  he  saw  now  there  was  no  hope 
for  Italy  but  in  following  the  policy 
of  Cavour  and  rallying  roimd  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

But  the  unity  of  feeling  which 
now  pervades  Italy  is  not  to  be  at- 


tributed merely  to  the  extinction  of 
Mazzinianism  through  a  growing 
acquaintance  with  the  value  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  as  exhibited  in 
Piedmont,  but  above  all  to  the 
character  of  her  King.  It  was  no 
empty  flattery  that  the  Chambers 
uttered  in  tneir  address  of  last 
January,  when  they  declared,  *  Yonr 
people,  in  reviewing  the  momentous 
events  of  the  last  ten  years,  have 
proof  that  your  voice  has  never  de- 
ceived them,  even  when  ii  advised 
necessary  resignation  or  demanded 
sacrifices  of  which  the  fruits  could 
not  immediately  be  seen.  The  na- 
tion venerates  in  you  its  most  loyal 
Prince,  recognises  in  you  the  pow- 
erful champion  of  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  the  councils  of  Europe,  sees  all 
the  anger  of  factions  humiliated  by 
the  great  example  of  your  good 
faith,  and  knows  that  vn  you  and 
through  you  has  at  last  been  dis- 
covered the  great  secret,  lost  for  so 
many  years,  of  Italian  unity ;'  for 
to  whom  but  the  King  must  it  be 
attributed  that  Piedmont  alone  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  retrieving 
the  errors,  learning  the  lessons,  and 
recovering  the  reverses  of  1848-p, 
when  all  the  other  States  of  Italy- 
relapsed  into  absolutism?  When, 
on  his  accession,  he  declared,  *  Our 
common  endeavour  must  be  to 
maintain  unsullied  the  honour  of 
our  country,  to  restore  the  publii; 
treasury,  and  consolidate  the  new 
institutions  of  liberty;'  and  when 
six  days  later  he  swore  to  observe 
the  Constitution,  the  dismay  pro- 
duced by  the  recent  misfortunes 
began  to  clear  from  the  minds  of 
reasonable  men,  and  they  trusted 
that  the  country  was  saved.  When 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  military 
force  to  put  down  the  rebellion  in 
Genoa,  they  were  not  afraid  that  the 
King  would  use  similar  means  to 
destroy  the  Constitution.  He  might 
have  sunplified  his  position  after  the 
battle  otKovara  by  annulling  the 
Constitution ;  but  he  scorned  (though 
he  had  not  then  taken  his  oath  to  it) 
to  undo  his  father's  work,  or  cast  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  motives 
which  had  led  a  Prince  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  to  abdicate  his  throne. 
There  was  much  to  tempt  him* 
Austria  would  readily Jbave  forgotten 
the  conduct  of  the  father  if  the  son 
had  abandoned  his  policy.     Kor 
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would  he  have  needed  foreign  troops 
to  help  him  to  carry  out  reactionary 
measures.  His  own  army  would 
have  stood  by  him.  The  officers 
were  mostly  of  the  old  school,  and 
disgusted  with  recent  events,  and 
the  judgment  passed  on  them  by 
the  factions.  The  soldiers  were 
chiefly  drawn  from  that  class  which 
is  more  guided  by  traditional  in- 
stincts than  arguments  addressed 
to  the  understanding,  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  follow  where  their  officers 
lead.  Most  of  the  people,  too,  would 
have  looked  on  with  indiflference  at 
the  reaction,  for  they  had  reaped 
few  of  the  benefits  they  expected 
from  the  Constitution;  the  taxes 
bad  been  heavier,  the  conscription 
more  oppressive,  trade  less  regular 
than  before ;  and  there  were  plenty 
of  priests  and  men  of  the  priest  party 
to  corroborate  these  sentiments. 
The  middle  class  in  the  towns  would 
probably  have  resisted,  but  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Kin^ 
and  his  army  would  have  subdued 
them,  at  least  for  a  time.  That  he 
remained  faithful  to  the  obligations 
which  the  Souse  qfSavoyh&d  under- 
taken, is  the  great  turning-point  in 
Piedmontese  and  perhaps  in  Kalian 
history. 

This  seems  the  master  principle 
of  his  character,  the  key  to  his  con- 
duct. He  is  proud  of  his  famUy, 
and  accepts  in  a  spirit  of  almost  ro- 
mantic chivalry  the  maxim.  Noblesse 
oblige.  He  has  said,  *  My  House 
knows  the  road  to  exile,  but  not  the. 
road  to  dishonour.'  He  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
whose  princes  may  have  been  coarse, 
and  sometimes  cruel,  but  never 
mean,  or  false,  or  cowardly.  He  is 
a  genuine  scion  of  the  family  that 
has  thus  reigned  for  eight  centuries 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  He  makes  no 
pretence  to  be  a  statesman,  or  a 
reformer  of  the  Church,  as  the 
religious  world  supposed  when  he 
visited  England.  He  is  a  plain, 
blunt,  rather  coarse  soldier,  gene- 
rous and  brave,  but  decidedly  of 
the  Esau  type.  We  do  not  beueve 
that  even  now  he  has  any  partiality 
for  Constitutional  Government  in  the 
abstract ;  he  likes  it  because  it  gives 
him  less  trouble,  and  more  time  for 
his  himting  and  his  pleasures ;  but 
the  cause  of  Italian  independence 
is  with  him  a  passionj  and  all  the 


more  because  it  ^ves  him  oppor- 
tunity for  hard  fighting.  Not  very 
high  qualities,  some  wUl  say ;  but 
they  are  qualities  which  have  been 
scarce  in  Italy,  and  worth  all  the 
world  to  a  Constitutional  Monarch 
at  the  present  crisis ;-  for  these> 
after  all,  are  the  qualities  which 
gather  round  a  monarch  manly 
hearts  like  his  own.  There  is  not 
a  soldier  in  his  army  whose  heart 
is  not  sturred  as  by  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  when  he  hears  of  his 
deeds  at  Palestro ;  there  are  none 
who  know  not  his  courage  and  his 
truth;  and  these  soldiers  have 
borne  his  fame  to  their  humble 
homes ;  they  may  not  understand 
the  value  of  the  Constitution  which 
he  has  observed  so  faithfully,  but 
they  understand  his  worth;  and 
hence  it  is  that  his  name  is  a  symbol 
of  union  throughout  North  Italy 
and  Tuscany.  And  if  danger  to  his 
throne  did  not  at  first  turn  him 
from  his  faithfulness,  so  neither 
since  have  the  arguments  or  the 
threats  of  the  priests.  They  have 
dwelt  upon  the  peace  of  mind  which 
good  princes  enjoy  when  they  are 
at  ami^  with  the  Holy  Father,  in 
spite  of  their  pleasant  sins.  They 
have  more  than  hinted  that  family 
bereavements  following  in  rapid 
succession  are  evidences  of  Divine 
displeasure  against  one  who  allows 
sacrilegious  hands  to  be  laid  upon 
the  property  of  the  Church.  They 
have  told  him  of  the  sweets  of  the 
despotic  power  that  others  hold 
ana  he  has  sacrificed,  and  tried  to 
make  him  feel  that  all  this  may  yet  , 
be  his,  as  it  was  his  ancestors'. 
They  have  warned  him  of  the 
dangers  of  Constitutional  Monar- 
chies not  more  free  from  revolu- 
tionary attack  than  those  of  Naples 
or  Vienna,  and  exposed  besides  to 
the  insidious  attempts  of  pretended 
friends.  Once  only  did  he  waver, 
perplexed,  but  not  convinced; 
nearly  yielding  to  a  plausible  pro- 
posal, of  which  he  saw  neither  the 
motive  nor  the  consequences;  but 
a  few  simple,  manly  words  from 
AzegHo,  his  fellow-soldier  and  his 
iriend,  convinced  him  that  he  was 
being  misled,  that  a  blow  was  aimed 
at  the  Constitution  to  which  he  had 
sworn;  and  he  stood  firm,  being 
'  above  all  things  an  observer  of  the 
religion  of  an  oath* 
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After  Piedmont  had  made  those 
advances  in  religions  liberty,  inter- 
nal organization,  and  material  pros- 
perity, for  which  the  Constitutional 
nations  of  Enrope  honour  her 
—  after  her  Minister,  Count 
CaYour,  had  gathered  round  him  a 
national  party  strong  enough  to 
hold  in  check  the  two  e:^reme 
sections  of  the  Chambers,  she 
began  to  look  around  her  for  the 
means  of  carrying  out  her  traditional 
policy,  the  achieyement  of  Italian 
independence,  and  the  formation  of 
strongly-organized  and  confederate 
States  in  defence  of  it.  It  was  this 
Italian  policy  that  cost  her  so  dear 
in  the  campaigns  of  1848-9,  and 
that  has  demanded  of  her  many 
sacrifices  since.  Her  expenditure 
would  have  been  on  a  smaller  scale, 
and  her  finances  would  be  in  a  better 
condition,  if  she  had  always  followed 
a  Fiedmontese  policy ;  if,  at  least, 
she  had  continued  to  exist  at  all. 
Can  Englishmen  blame  her  for  this  P 
Shall  we  say  that  she  had  better 
have  left  the  rest  of  Italy  alone, 
and  been  content  with  working  her 
own  Constitution,  trusting  simply 
to  her  example  for  the  improvement 
of  the  other  States?  If  other 
Powers  had  left  Italy  alone,  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy 
for  Piedmont  to  have  done  so.  But 
who  has  left  Italy  to  herself?  Has 
Austria  done  so,  confining  herself  to 
her  own  provinces  P  Has  France  P 
Does  England  find  it  such  an  easy 
matter  to  stand  altogether  aiooi, 
though  she  has  no  direct  interest  in 
the  matter?  How,  then,  could  the 
only  Italian  State  that  'has  been 
able  to  raise  an  impassable  barrier 
to  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  at 
the  same  time  remain  independent 
of  Austria,'  do  it  P  What  is  true 
of  an  individual  is  true  of  societies ; 
a  city,  or  state,  or  nation  which 
ceases  to  care  for  anything  beyond 
the  circle  of  its  own  selfish  or  muni- 
cipal or  national  interests,  has  en- 
tered on  a  downward  course. 
With  Piedm<Hit,  the  question 
whether  she  should  repel  or  justify 
the  confidence  shown  in  her  by  the 
rest  of  Italy,  was  one  of  life  or 
death.  And  we  assert  that  it  was 
n  ot  till  other  means  had  been  fairly 
tried,  that  she  made  her  last  at- 
t  empt  to  open  a  brighter  future  for 
Italy,  by  embracing   the  alliance 


with  France,  and  trying  the  «2^Mfia 
ratio  of  war. 

It  is  urged,  Piedmont  should  have 
tried  the  force  of  example.  She 
did  -SO,  and  as  far  as  the  people 
went,  with  success.  For  ten  yean 
she  has  been  proving  what  the 
national  character  is  capable  of 
under  good  government.  The  op- 
portunity which  has  been  afforded 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  of 
living  since  1849  ^u^^'  &  Govern- 
ment which  renders  mutual  action 
possible,  has  shown  that  in  action^ 
Italians  can  unlearn  many  of  their 
municipal  and  other  jealousies ;  the 
practice  of  self-government  has 
made  them  more  practical ;  the  in- 
tercourse of  public  life  has  taught 
them  juster  views  of  one  another. 
A  large  number  of  pubHc  men  in 
Piedmont  have  learnt  to  trust  one 
another.  And  let  it  not  be  6ai<^ 
this  may  be  true  of  Piedmontese, 
they  have  more  of  the  northern  ele- 
ment in  them,  it  is  not  true  of  other 
Italians,  there  are  no  men  in  other 
States  fit  to  carry  on  constitutional 
government.  Piedmont  has  proved 
that  this  is  false.  By  good  govern- 
ment and  liberal  treatment,  she  has 
attracted  Italians  from  other  parts 
to  settle  in  her  dominions,  and 
whilst  increasing  her  own  strength, 
has  trained  them  in  the  practice  of 
constitutional  government  and  free 
discussion;  ana  has  thus  prepared 
statesmen  who  in  happier  times 
may  render  good  service  to  their 
native  States.  What  free  State  in 
Europe  would  not  welcome  to  her 
councils  such  men  as  Mamiani  and 
FariniP  For  ten  years  Piedmont 
was  proving  to  the  civilized  world, 
that  Italy  numbers  men  in  aU 
her  different  provinces,  who  are  not 
the  dreamy,  hot-headed,  imprac- 
ticable enthusiasts  which  Austrian 
Ministers,  whilst  they  gave  them 
nothing  to  do,  proclaimed  them 
to  be.  Scarcely  indeed  was  the 
example  of  these  immigrant  states- 
men needed  to  prove  Ihis.  It 
is  a  fact  proved  by  the  history  of 
all  parts  of  Italy,  that  whenever 
the  higher  and  middle  chisses  have 
been  invited  to  cany  out  refixms, 
they  have  succeeded.  In  Naples 
under  Murat,  in  Tuscany  under 
Leq[K>ld  the  Great,  and  in  all  the 
States  in  1848,  until  Aosbia,  as- 
sisted by  democraticintrigaes,  broke 
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up  the  too  easily  disheartened  con- 
stitutional party,  they  showed  that 
they  were  not  incapable.  And  that 
the  example  of  Piedmont  has  not 
been  unfruitftd  in  the  States  be- 
yond her  own  frontiers,  is  proved 
by  the  all  but  extinction  of  the  de- 
mocratic party  in  them,  and  the  ad- 
mirable order,  moderation,  wisdom, 
and  unanimi^  which  have  distin- 
guished all  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  this  year.  Were  we  wrong, 
then,  in  entertaining  a  hope  that 
some  at  least  of  the  Princes  would 
be  convinced  by  the  example  of 
Piedmont,  that  Italians  might  be 
trusted  with  a  constitution,  and 
that  the  Italian  question  might  in 
this  way  be  solved  P  Certainly  our 
hope  has  not  been  justified.  The 
force  of  example  has  been  tried  for 
ten  years,  and  not  in  vain  as  regards 
the  subjects  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Dukes,  but  it  has  not  taught  their 
rulers  to  make  the  slightest  step  to- 
wards granting  them  free  institu- 
tions. The  rulers  of  Eome,  Naples, 
Modena,  and  Tuscany  were  at  the 
beginning  of  18^9  as  obstinate  as 
ever.  They  misinterpreted  the  les- 
son, or  they  saw  only  the  abuses  of 
freedom  which  Piedmont  has  cor- 
rected and  lamented,  and  endea- 
voured to  rivet  the  chains  of 
their  people  more  strongly  than 
ever.  Can  we  expect  that  people 
will  go  on  hoping,  when  no- 
thing .comes  to  reward  their  pati- 
ence P  And  if  they  have  no  hope 
in  their  rulers,  how  can  they  help 
looking  for  hope  from  themselves, 
or  from  without?  Sir  J.  Hudson 
says,  'I  do  not  believe  the  Sar- 
dinian Government  need  be  charged, 
as  it  has  been  in  some  quarters, 
with  having  increased  the  excite- 
ment ;  the  mere  existence  of  a  sys- 
tem of  government  as  free  as  that 
of  Sar£nia,  is  excitement  enough 
to  people  in  the  condition  of  the 
Ijombards,  Venetians,  and  the 
Pope's  subjects.*  This  is  just  what 
Balbo  predicted  in  1843.  So  far 
from  lessening  the  distance  between 
Austria  and  her  Italian  subjects, 
the  example  of  Piedmont  has  in- 
creased it,  has  only  made  her  more 
intolerant  and  intolerable.  We  sup- 
pose it  was  diplomatic  good-breed- 
ing that  allowed  Lord  Malmesbury 
to  '  pay  a  just  tribute  to  Austria, 
by  aamitting  that  the  Government 


of  her  Italian  provinces  has  been, 
conducted  by  the  Archduke  Viceroy 
with  great  ability,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  liberality  which 
does  his  Imperial  Higlmess  the 
greatest  honour;*  but  did  not  allow 
him  to  regret,  that  the  measures 
prepared  by  the  said  Archduke  for 
the  mUder  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces committed  to  his  care,  and 
for  enabling  Italians  to  take  a  larger 
share  in  the  administration  of  their 
affairs,  were  altogether  laid  aside. 
Yet  this  was  the  fact.  He  went  to 
Vienna  to  advocate  his  views,  but 
BO  far  was  he  from  meeting  with 
encouragement,  that  Giulay  was 
appointed  to  the  military  command 
at  Milan  with  such  powers  as  com- 
pletely cramped  the  Archduke's 
civil  functions.  How,  then,  has 
the  Emperor  kept  his  promise 
of  1848,  'that  as  soon  as  peace 
should  be  restored,  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom  should  fijid  in 
its  organic  union  with  consti-' 
tutional  Austria  the  surest  gua- 
rantee of  its  nationality  P'  Ten  years 
have  passed  by  since  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  but  the  promise  has 
only  been  kept  by  a  more  thorough 
system  of  centralization;  by  a  stricter 
police;  by  a  Concordat,  which  as- 
sures to  the  clergy  more  influence 
than  in  any  part  of  Italy  except 
Some,  and  interferes  witn  all  the 
actions  of  civil  life;  by  a  law  of 
conscription  particularly  oppressive 
(for  not  only  by  it  is  the  price  of  a 
substitute  raised  from  700  to  1500 
fllorins,  but  this  sum  must  be  paid 
before  drawing  the  number,  which, 
if  favourable,  gives  exemption  from 
service) ;  by  a  recent  change  in  the 
currency,  which  depreciated  the 
coin  current  almost  exclusively  in 
the  Italian  provinces  three  per  cent.; 
and  by  a  most  burdensome  taxation. 
Austria  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  this  is,  in  many  points,  the 
effect  of  the  example  of  Sardinia. 

Lord  Malmesbury  could  not  see 
/what  reliance  Sardinia  can  place 
on  the  feelings  of  the  Italian  people, 
if  she  remembers  the  events  of  1848, 
or  what  just  grounds  she  has  for 
supposing  that  na^i(ma/(P)  jealousies, 
the  growth  of  centuries,  would  be 
different  in  185^  from  what  they 
were  then.'  Did  he  suppose  that 
ItaJians  were  utterly  incapable  of 
learning  P      There     is     not     the 
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slightest  doubt  that  tbe  example  of 
Piedmont  and  the  treatment  of 
Austria  have  produced  an  immense 
diiference  in  the  feelings  of  the 
Lombards,  not  only  in  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  who  were  pretty 
unanimous  before,  but  in  the  lower 
class,  who  were  either  hostile  or 
lukewarm — ^a  difference  which  made 
Sir  James  Hudson  in  January  last 
dread  a  revolution,  be^nning  not 
from  above  but  from  below.  But 
what  hope  could  there  be  in  a  revo- 
lution against  the  undivided  force 
of  Austria  P 

And  was  it  different  with  respect 
to  the  other  States?  It  may  be 
said,  that  though  the  Princes  were 
not  disposed  to  g^rant  concessions, 
tiie  people,  if  united,  might  have 
obtained  them  by  assuming  a  firm 
attitude,  and  demanding  them  even 
at  the  risk  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 
The  justification  of  such  a  revolu- 
tion is  its  success.  If  a  bad  govern- 
ment can  support  itself  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  divisions  of  classes, 
or  by  the  help  of  troops  gathered 
from  its  own  subjects,  that  State  de- 
serves its  condition ;  no  partial  re- 
volt or  foreign  interference  will  do 
any  good — can  indeed  leave  onlv 
bitterness  and  suspicion  behind. 
Until  there  is  sufficient  manhood  in 
a  people — sufficient  trust  and  union 
amongst  its  members  (and  to  foster 
these  where  there  is  no  freedom  is 
the  great  difficulty) — sufficient  ap- 

Ereciation  of  the  ends  for  which  man 
ves  in  society,  to  put  down  the 
material  force  which  a  tyrannical 
sovereign  can  bring  against  them, 
it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  intelligence  and 
moral  energy  to  form  a  government 
that  will  stand.  But  when  a  revo- 
lution is  really  matured  amongst  a 
people ;  when  all  minds  invoke  it, 
all  hearts  present  it ;  when,  in  short, 
a  common  consciousness  is  gene- 
rated, which  clearly  evinces  its  de- 
termination to  meet  the  utmost 
dangers  and  support  the  sternest 
necessities,  then  there  is  no  policy 
of  governors,  no  art  of  ministers, 
that  can  prevent  revolutions  from 
exploding.  .  If  men  have  learned  to 
put  their  lives  in  their  hands — ^to 
sacrifice  all,  even  their  fancies,  and 
prejudices,  and  ambition,  to  secure 
some  great  common  object,  they  are 
sure  to  succeed.    Why,  tiien,  was  it 


that,  until  the  present  year,  the 
people  of  Tuscany,  the  Legations, 
and  the  Duchies  (in  which  subse- 
quent events  have  proved  this  state 
of  mind  in  a  great  measure  existed) 
had  not  obtained  their  freedom? 
Not  because  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently united,  but    because  they 
were  crushed  by  force  from  without. 
They  did  not  wish  for  armed  inter- 
ference in  their  favour,  but  only 
that  foreign  armies  should  not  be 
ranged  against  them.  Leave  Italians 
to  themselves,  and  they  will  soon 
settle  all  their  questions ;  but  what 
chance  have  they  if  foreign  Powers 
are  allowed  to  intervene  with  large 
armies   in  the   internal   affairs  of 
other  States,  at  the  demand  of  their 
so-called  legitimate  sovereigns,  how- 
ever iUegal,  unjust,  and  oppressive 
their  government  may  be — however 
just  and  moderate  the  demands  of 
their  subjects?     But  this   is  the 
right  which  Austria  claims  for  every 
sovereign    State,    the    right    she 
supported  most  strenuously  in  all 
her    diplomatic     correspondence ; 
an    assumption    which    has    only 
not  led  to  war  before  because  the 
advocates  of  non-intervention  have 
been  so  much  less   resolute  than 
those  of  intervention.    Austria  has 
ever  derided  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention as  an  absurdity;  and 
so  it  is,  so  long  as  the  Powers  that 
will  not  inter&re  themselves  allow 
others  to  interfere.  When  one  State 
will  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  another   by   armed   force,  the 
genuine  advocacy  of  non-interven- 
tion means  war.   If  it  were  a  recog- 
nised principle  that  subjects  have 
rights  as  well  as  princes,  and  that 
no  government  is  legitimate  but  one 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Cavour, 
'  is  borne,  if  not  with  gratitude,  at 
least  with  resignation,  hj  the  people,' 
— if  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
were  sanctioned  by  a  Congress  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, little  inore  would  be  needed 
for  the  freedom  and  tranquillity,  at 
dl  events,  of  Italy.    Let  it  not  be 
said  that  insurrections  would  at  once 
be  multipHed.    A  good  government 
would  soon  show  itself  strong  enough 
to  crush  them;   and  if  an  utteny 
bad  government  could  not,  it  would 
thereby  prove  its  own  worthlessness 
and  make  room  for  a  better. 
We  confess  we  had  hopes,  when 
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the  affairs  of  Italy  were  broagHt,  in 
1856,  before  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
that  this  principle  might  in  some 
shape  have  been  affirmed,  as  the 
only  mode  of  settling  that  country. 
So  lon^  as  Eussia  was  in  the  zenith 
of  her  mfluence,  and,  as  the  head  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  sat  as  a  kind  of 
inexorable  Fate,  crashing  the  libe- 
ral hopes  of  Europe,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected.  For  now  could  it  be 
supposed  that  Eussia,  the  last  re- 
source of  Absolutism,  who  had  in- 
tervened in  the  affairs  of  Hungary 
in  1849,  and  Austria,  who  |had  so 
largely  profited  by  that  interven- 
tion, could  surrender  a  source  of 
so  much  glory  and  security  ?  But 
when  Eussia  was  humbled  in  her 
pride  of  power,  and  felt  indignant 
at  the  discovery  that  intervention 
did  not  at  all  events  secure  grati- 
tude, there  was  more  prospect  of  a 
successful  assertion  of  the  contrary 
principle.  But  we  were  disap- 
pointed. France  had  no  intention 
of  committing  herself  to  a  principle 
which  could  in  any  way  limit  her 
independent  action  as  a  great  mili- 
tary Power.  Eecourse  was  had  to 
the  peaceful  action  of  diplomacy, 
with  what  success  we  know. 

Sardinia  had  tried  the  force  of  ex- 
ample, but  it  only  made  the  case  of 
the  Austrian  and  other  States  more 
intolerable ;  she  would  not  counte- 
nance revolution,  because  she  felt 
sure  that  any  revolution,  whether 
aided  bv  herself  or  not,  was  hope- 
less so  long  as  Austria  could  brmg 
down  her  legions  upon  Italy.  She 
tried,  therefore,  the  effect  of  a  close 
alliance  with  France  and  England, 
in  the  hopes  that  more  energetic 
diplomatic  action  would  forward 
the  cause  she  had  at  heart.  It  was 
for  this  she  joined  herself  to  the 
Western  Powers  in  the  war  against 
Eussia.  Piedmont  has  ever  sought 
to  keep  herself  well  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world ;  it  was  the  more  neces- 
sary now,  when  she  alone  could 
vindicate  the  character  of  the  Ita- 
lian people  for  military  valour  as 
well  as  civil  wisdom.  Her  army 
secured  for  itself  the  reputation  not 
only  of  bravery  (of  that  not  even 
the  disasters  of  1849  could  deprive 
them),  but  of  discipline  and  excel- 
lent organization.  Her  reward  was 
a  place  in  the  Conference  of  the 
great  Powers,  and  an  opportunity 


of  pleading  there  for  the  griefs  of 
Italy.  Cavour  was  listened  to  with 
respect  and  sympathy,  by  France 
ana  England  at  least.  He  then  pro- 
posed, in  a  letter  to  JN'apoleon,  that 
these  friendly  Powers  should  com- 
bine in  a  strictly  legal  manner,  and 
acting  by  moral  influence  alone 
promote  such  reforms  as  had  been 
accepted  by  Italians  generally,  and 
proved  with  success  in  Piedmont, 
i,e,,  bv  selecting  their  representa- 
tives K)r  this  end,  instructii]^  them 
to  act  together,  and  putting  them- 
selves into  communication  with  the 
influential  men  of  the  different 
States,  openly  and  with  avowed  in- 
tentions. There  is  no  doubt  that 
Sardinia  acted  as  far  as  she  could 
on  the  plan  then  proposed;  and 
it  is  for  this  action  that  she  has 
been  accused  of  encouraging  se- 
ditious movements.  The  fact  that  the 
Duke  de  Grammont,a  man  of  known 
sympathies  with  Piedmont,  was 
appointed  to  the  embassy  at  Eome, 
in  the  place  of  M.  Eayneval,  indi- 
cated the  intention  of  France  of 
co-operating  in  this  work.  Since 
1856,  France  and  Sardinia  have 
drawn  much,  together,  though  the 
latter  cannot  be  said  to  have  sacri- 
ficed her  independence  to  foreign 
dictation — witness  her  conduct  on 
the  Conspiracy  Bill,  which  was  as  in- 
dependent as  that  of  England.  Lord 
Palmerston's  Grovemment,  though 
appearing  to  co-operate  entirely 
with  Piedmont,  entered,  after  the 
Peace,  upon  a  course  of  policy 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  that  country, 
appeared  inconsistent  with  a  hearty 
assent  to  it. 

Italy  gained  nothing  in  these  last 
years  by  the  peaceful  action  of 
diplomacy.  Diplomacy  indeed  at 
this  time  appeared  to  be  particularly 
helpless,  when  dealing  with  Powers 
that  recognised  no  argument  but 
force.  Its  action,  and  the  suspension 
of  its  action,  had  an  equal  effect  on 
the  stubborn  mind  of  the  King  of 
iN'aples.  It  was  unable  to  prevent 
the  Austrian  troops  from  overrun- 
ning Parma  to  the  very  frontiers 
which  look  down  on  the  bay  of 
Spezzia,  in  order  to  put  down  a 
republican  insurrection  which  would 
never  have  occurred,  if  there  had 
then  been  a  liberal  Grovemment  to 
combine  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  and  Italian  troops  to  pre- 
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serre  order ;  nor  was  it  able  to  re- 
monBtrate  effectually  against  the 
increase  of  the  fortifications  of 
Piacenza.  The  attitude  of  England 
towards  Naples  was  not  more 
decided  after  her  representative 
was  withdrawn.  Her  Goyemment 
suffered  two  English  subjects  to 
languish  in  prison,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  capture  of  the 
Cagliari  was  lawful;  and  when  it 
was  discovered  that  it  had  been 
illegal,  Sardinia  was  left  to  stand 
alone  in  a  case  in  which  both  Powers 
had  received  a  common  injustice, 
and  was  at  last  put  off  with  a  re- 
paration which  saved  Naples  from 
the  humiliation  of  owning  that  Sar- 
dinia, whom  she  hated,  had  been 
wronged. 

The  feeling  between  Austria  and 
Sardinia  was  all  this  time  getting 
more  and  more  excited ;  and  when 
principles  so  essentially  different 
were  brought  into  contact,  they 
could  not  fail  to  end  in  war.  This 
is  what  the  cabinets  of  Europe 
had  for  years  foreseen.  It  was 
merely  a  question  of  time  and,  of 
course  wim  Sardinia,  the  weaker 
party,  of  opportunity.  She  had 
learnt  too  severe  a  lesson  in  1848  to 
hope  to  succeed  in  the  long  run 
against  her  great  antagonist,  by 
afiying  herseu  with  the  half-or- 
ganized forces  of  countries  in  a  state 
of  revolution;  but  when  France 
offered  a  hope  of  help  she  met  it  at 
once.  Whether  France  was  justi- 
fied in  stirring  up  the  fire  which 
had  so  long  been  smouldering  into  a 
blaze,  and  what  share  of  the  blame 
of  the  late  war  attaches  to  her,  is  a 
different  questioii  entirely.  Much 
is  to  be  said  in  justification  of  Pied- 
mont ;  and  we  believe  that  if  Eng- 
land remains  firm,  much  good  for 
Italy  may  come  out  of  it — i.e.,  her 
organization  on  a  new  system  on  the 
principle  of  non-intervention. 

The  manifesto  in  the  Moniteur 
of  the  ^th  of  September,  if  it 
throws  little  light  upon  Napoleon 
m.'s  intentions  for  the  future,  ex- 
plains his  conduct  in  and  since  the 
conference  at  Yillafranca.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  the  professed 
object  with  which  he  entered  Italy. 
It  was  to  restore  her  to  herself,  and 
for  this  sole  purpose  to  drive  out 
Austria,  a  Power  endangered  by 
erezy  corner  of  territory  which  re- 


mained independent,  and  of  course 
a  danger  to  every  free  State  in 
return.  As  circumstances,  which 
might  have  been  foreseen  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  this 
programme  to  the  letter,  it  became 
miportant  to  secure  a  peace  which 
seemed  to  fulfil  it  in  spirit.  The 
intention  of  aU  the  manifestos,  and 
answers  to  Italian  envoys  since 
Yillafranca,  is  to  show  that  Italy- 
is  independent,  that  the  object  of 
the  war  is  attained.  Austria,  to  be 
sure,  they  declare,  is  not  driven  out ; 
but  then  the  leopard  has  changed 
his  spots,  the  defeat  of  Solfenno 
and  the  generous  frankness  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  have  con- 
quered her  most  obstinate  preju- 
dices, and  quenched  her  most  dan- 
gerous ambitions ;  and  the  Italians 
are  asked  to  believe  that  a  Power 
which  ever  since  181 4  has  been 
doing  nothing  else  but  making  and 
breaking  promises  to  her  own  Italian 
subjects,  and  encouraging  her  satel- 
lite princes  to  do  the  same,  is  ready 
to  become  a  congenial  neighbour, 
no  longer  '  a  German  Prince  on  this 
aide  the  Alps,  but  a  fosterer  of 
Italian  nationality  to  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic'  It  is,  of  course,  very- 
perverse,  suspicious,  and  ungrate^ 
of  the  Italians  not  to  accept  this  as- 
surance at  the  hands  of  their  ally, 
but  past  experience  will  not  permit 
them  to  do  so,  and  the  treatment  of 
Venice  by  Austria  since  the  preli- 
minaries of  peace  were  signed, 
seems  a  strange  commencement  of 
the  new  era.  Nor  is  there  anything 
very  convincing  in  the  paralld 
drawn  between  the  relation  of  Hol- 
land to  the  Grerman  Confederation, 
and  that  of  Austria  to  the  one 
proposed  for  Italy.  There  is  not 
much  probability  that  the  King  of 
Holland,  with  his  population  of 
threte  millions,  will  ever  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  position  as  Grand 
Duke  of  Luxembourg  to  domineer 
oyer  any  State  of  a  Confederation 
which  numbers  more  than  forty 
millions,  and  in  which  his  own  ter- 
ritory is  but  small ;  but  who  shall 
say  how  soon  Austria,  with  her 
hidf  million  of  bayonets,  her  almost 
impregnable  fortresses,  and  her 
known  principles  of  government, 
might  take  advantage  of  her  position 
in   Yenetia  to  dictate   her  views 
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on  internal  administration  to  the 
smaller  States  in  a  Confederation 
of  twenty-three  millions,  the  gover- 
nors of  more  than  one-half  of  which 
shared  her  convictions  P  It  is  this 
which  principally  deters  the  Italians 
from  taking  back  their  fugitive 
princes,  and  entering  into  the  Em- 
peror's scheme  of  Confederation ; 
not  a  new  scheme,  indeed,  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  for  she  sought  to 
extend  her  influence  over  the  penin- 
sula by  a  similar  one  in  1815.  Per- 
sonally obnoxious  as  their  late 
sovereigns  ma^r  be,  they  might  be 
induced  to  receive  them  if  Austria 
had  not  still  a  footing  in  Italy,  if 
her  legions  were  not  still  at  hand 
to  help  them  to  stifle  once  more  the 
Constitutions  they  are  now  so  ready 
to  promise.  In  confirmation  of  this 
we  may  state,  what  has  lately  at 
Turin  gained  much  more  than  the 
consistency  of  a  report — that  the 
Tuscans,  with  rare  self-denial  and  a 
generous  regard  for  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Venetia  which 
proves  the  genuineness  of  the  na- 
tional feeling  which  has  grown  up 
in  Italy,  are  about  to  signify  their 
willingness  to  accept  Ferdinand  of 
Lorrame  if  Austria  will  surrender 
Venetia  to  Piedmont  on  receiving 
compensation.  We  of  course  do 
not  expect  that  Austria  will  accede 
to  this  proposition,  though  it  might 
be  her  wisest  course,  and  add  to  her 
real  strength;  but  it.  shows  how 
deeply  rooted  is  the  persuasion  of 
Italians  that  until  Austria  has  eva- 
cuated the  peninsula  there  is  no 
security  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment, but  that  when  she  has  done 
so,  they  may  trust  to  themselves,  if 
not  to  their  princes,  for  the 'mainte- 
nance of  it. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  })eace  of 
Villafranca  cannot  be  carried  out 
according  to  its  original  intention. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies 
cannot  be  '  made  to  understand  how 
much  the  restoration  of  their  former 
sovereigns  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
great  ftidian  country,'  as  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  expected, 
relying  too  much  upon  the  effect  of 
French  argument  and  influence  and 
tiireats,  or,  as  he  says,  Italian  grati- 
tude. Austria,  in  consequence,  will 
not  make  anv"  concessions  to  Vene- 
tia. What,  then,  are  we  to  expect  P 
Tuscany,  in  her  Parliament^  haa 


voted  unanimously  the  fall  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  and  annexation 
to  Piedmont.  Parma,  Modena,  and 
the  Legations  have  done  the  same. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  in 
modem  history  more  striking  than 
the  order,  unity,  and  dignity  of  their 
proceedings.  Will  their  reasonable 
wishes,  so  peaceably  and  resolutely 
expressed,  be  listened  to?  It  has 
gradually  become  manifest  that 
force  cannot  and  will  not  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  reinstate  the  Grand 
Dukes.  Europe  could  not  look  on 
quietly  at  such  a  scene  of  injustice. 
Napoleon  III.  glories  in  declaring 
that  he  has  raised  Italy  to  indepen- 
dence, however  distasteful  her  exer- 
cise of  it  may  be  to  him.  France 
will  not  use  material  force  against 
the  wishes  of  four  millions  of  those 
whom  she  has  bled  to  liberate ;  nor 
will  she  suffer  any  other  Power  to 
do  so.  This  seems  plain.  But  it 
relates  only  to  the  rejection  of  the 
former  rulers.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Louis  Napoleon,  much  less  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  will  ever  con-< 
sent  to  the  annexation  of.  Tuscany 
or  the  Legations  to  Piedmont.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  desires  that 
Italy  should  be  free  from  Austrian 
domination,  not  that  she  should  be 
so  strongly  organized  as  to  be  able 
to  dispense  with  French  support. 
France  does  not  wish  Italy  to 
form  a  strong  member  of  the 
European  comity  of  nations; 
she  could  not  brook  a  powerful 
neighbour  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Hence  it  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  France  to  keep  Italv  subdivided. 
'The  independence  of  Italy,'  said 
Maisonfort,  in  1821, '  and  above  all, 
her  subdivision  into  different  States, 
ought  to  be  the  object  and  aim  of 
every  French  diplomatic  agent  at- 
tached to  his  country ;'  and  Lamar- 
tine  acted  upon  the  same  maxim 
when,  under  the  Eepublic,  he 
threatened  to  seize  Savoy  if  Carlo 
Alberto  became  master  of  Upper 
Italy,  because  a  strong  Italian  king- 
dom in  possession  of  Savoy  would 
be  a  menace  to  France.  On  ;the 
other  hand,  it  is  certainly  for  the 
interest  of  Italy,  which  is  never 
likely  to  be  tranquil  as  long  as  she 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
States,  necessarily  depending  upon 
one  of  two  great  Powers,  and  for 
the  peace  of  Europe,  that  a  power- 
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fill  kingdom  should  be  formed  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  As  certainly  is 
it  for  the  advantage  of  England, 
which,  if  she  acts  a  generous  part  in 
the  present  crisis,  would  gain  an 
ally  drawn  to  her  by  gratitude,  by 
reciprocal  interests,  and  common 
aspirations.  Surely  if  other  States 
anxious  for  constitutional  liberty, 
such  as  Belgium,  Greece,  and  the 
Danubian  Principalities  (of  which 
some  were  far  less  |)repared  for  it), 
found  England  their  mend,  Italy, 
who  by  her  early  history,  her  ser- 
vices to  civilization,  her  literature, 
her  recent  sufferings,  and  her  pre- 
sent wise,  orderly,  and  dignified 
conduct,  has  far  stronger  claims 
upon  our  sympathy,  will  meet  with 
our  energetic  support  in  the  attain- 
ment of  those  securities  for  her 
freedom  which  she  desires.  There 
are  already  indications  that  the  an- 
nexation to  Piedmont  of  Parma  and 
Modena  may  be  permitted.  Both 
Austria  and  France  are  indignant 
with  the  Duchess  of  Parma  on  ac- 
count of  her  double  dealing,  proved 
by  her  letters  to  the  two  Emperors, 
which;  it  is  said,  they  compared  at 
Villafranca ;  and  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena is  childless,  and  his  succession 
a  disputed  point.  So  not  much  is 
surrendered  by  this  consent;  and 
this  wiU  probably  be  played  off 
against  concessions  to  be  demanded 
from  the  Itahan  side.  About  Tus- 
cany, and  the  Legations  especially, 
we  cannot  feel  sanguine.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  of  course 
impossible  for  Victor  Emmanuel  to 
do  more  than  accept  thankfiilly, 
but  conditionally,  the  homage  which 
these  States  offered  to  him.  He 
could  but  promise  to  do  his  best  to 
give  effect  to  their  wishes  to  erect 
a  barrier  which  should  ensure  the 

gossession  of  Italy  to  the  Italians ; 
e  could  not  afford  to  act  without 
the  consent  of  Europe  in  a  matter 
of  such  concern,  t6  give  colour  to 
the  accusations  against  him  of  selfish 
ambition,  or  accept  a  throne  with- 
out guarantees,  which  he  might  in 
<jonsequence  have  to  defend  at  the 
point  of  the  sword  against  the  most 
powerful  monarchies  of  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Duchies  and  Lega- 
tions is  very  clear.  They  must 
continue  by  their  order  and  modera- 
tion to  prove  that  they  are  worthy 


to  be  citizens  of  a  free  State.  If 
the  great  Powers  refuse  to  accede 
to  such  an  aggrandizement  of  Pied- 
mont, they  must  continue  united 
between  themselves,  and  united 
with  Piedmont,  if  not  formally,  at 
least  virtually.  If  they  may  not  be 
governed  by  the  same  king,  none 
can  deny  them  the  right  of  being 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  of 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  com- 
merce and  friendship,  and  of  con- 
cluding a  defensive  alliance  against 
all  who  would  destroy  their  inde- 
pendence. This  work  indeed  they 
have  already  begun ;  the  civil  and 
criminal  codes  of  Sardinia,  as  well 
as  her  constitutional  law,  have  been 
proclaimed  in  some  if  not  in  aU; 
they  are  resolved  that  a  customs' 
union  shall  exist  between  them, 
and  every  barrier  to  free  inter- 
course be  removed.  Thus  they  may 
pave  the  way  for  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  their  desires.  In  the 
meantime,  the  duty  of  providing 
for  self-defence  at  any  cost  is  plain ; 
if  they  are  safe  for  the  present,  a 
few  days  may  change  tne  whole 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  they  may  have 
to  fight  against  their  former  rulers 
and  their  friends.  This  work  too 
has  been  heartily  commenced.  The 
army  of  Central  Italy  is  being 
solidly  organized  under  Eanti,  a 
distinguished  Modenese  general, 
who  served  under  Piedmont  in  the 
two  Lombard  campaigns  and  in.  the 
Crimea ;  and  one  of  the  principal 
corps  is  under  Garibaldi,  whose 
very  name  is  for  Italians  a  symbol 
of  imion  and  hope.  They  do  not 
desire  to  act  on  the  offensive,  but 
if  they  go  on  as  they  have  begun, 
the  free  States  of  Italy  will  be  able 
to  defend  themselves  worthily,  and 
any  aggression  on  them,  in  itself 
an  act  \diich  public  opinion  through- 
out Europe  would  condemn,  would 
be  dearly  paid  for.  Italians  have 
shown  on  many  occasions  that  they 
can  fight  well,  when  well  led.  The 
Central  Italian  army  amounts  now 
to  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  it  will, 
we  believe,  soon  be  raised  to  forty- 
five  thousand.  The  Moniteur  was 
obliged  to  confess,  however  iin- 
willmgly,  that  the  'Italians  were 
masters  of  the  position  ;*  let  them 
only  depend  upon  themselves  and 
exercise  their  united  strength,  and 
it  will  remain  theirs. 
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PITT     AND     CANNING. 
Fifty  Ybabs  op  Political  History. 


WE  are  jlad  that  Mr.  Stapleton* 
' »  haa  ^ven  us  these  memorials 
of  the  last  of  our  authentic  political 
leaders.  Camung  was  the  heir  of 
great  anctestors,  and  he  was  not  un- 
worthy of  his  heritage.  Yet  the  ob- 
li^ion  which  afflicts  the  great  actor 
or  the  great  speaker,  has  to  the  pupil 
of  Pitt  proved  even  more  destructive 
than  to  others.  Stet  nominis  umbra. 
A  few  brilliant  trifles  are  all  that 
remain  of  a  politician  unrivalled 
among  his  contemporaries  for  saga- 
city and  vigour.  Canning  pos- 
sessed.  in  perfection  that  clear, 
quick,  resolute,  nervous  o^ra^  which 
we  find  in  Chatham,  in  ritt,  in  Fox. 
At  present,  oscillating  between 
rashness  and  timidity,  we  drift 
helplessly  into  peace  or  war;  then 
we  went,  knowing  what  we  wanted, 
and  determining  the  course  we  were 
to  follow. 

How  much  the  history  of  a  great 
man  is  the  history  of  a  nation,  how 
little  valuable  is  opinion,  and  how 
invaluable  genius  and  character,  is 
the  moral  of  the  fifty  years  we  now 
propose  to  review — the  half  century 
which  terminated  with  the  death  of 
Canning. 

The  Great  Commoner  is  the  most 
imposing  figure  which  the  last 
century  produced.  His  shadow 
stretches  across  it  like  the  shadow  of 
acolossus.  Chatham  wasby  no  means, 
indeed,  a  completely-furnished  or 
well-balanced  statesman.  A  certain 
splendour  and  slovenliness  mingle 
in  his  character.  His  sister  used 
to  say  that  her  brother  knew  no- 
thing accurately  except  the  JFaeiy 
Queen,    But  a  politician  who,  in 


the  eighteenth  century,  could  muse 
with  delight  over  the  purest  and 
most  noble  work  of  the  English 
imagination,  probablv  stood  very 
mudi  alone  among  his  contempo- 
raries, and  must  have  owned  cer- 
tain rare  and  elevated  virtues,  and 
a  generous  and  vivid  genius.  What 
his  speeches  were  can  now  be  at 
best  vaguely  guessed;  but  even 
yet  these  '  shreds  of  unconnected 
eloquence'  remain  in  their  way  un- 
rivalled. They  are  struck  with  the 
authentic  fire  of  the  imagination — 
of  the  imagination  in  the  full  sweep 
of  excited  and  eloquent  emotion. 
Half  a  dozen  of  these  'luminous  sen- 
tences' are  almost  all  that  continue 
notable  to  us  in  fifty  years  of  poli- 
tical history.  They  are  the  master- 
ful words  of  a  great  man — ^haughty 
and  arrogant  words  often —  but 
haughty  and  arrogant  because  the 
speaker,  in  the  pride  of  his  integrity, 
scorned  all  meanness,  and  baseness, 
and  Jineeee,  *  I  come  not  here 
armed  at  all  points  with  law  cases 
and  acts  of  parliament,  with  the 
statute-book  doubled  down  in  dogs- 
ears,  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty^ 
he  exclaimed,  with  fine  scorn,  in 
answer  to  Grenville's  ar^ment  on 
our  right  to  tax  the  colomes.  '  Such 
are  ^our  well  known  characters  and 
abilities,'  he  said,  addressing  the 
Government  of  Lord  North,  *  that 
sure  I  am  that  any  plan  of  recon-' 
ciliation,  however  moderate,  wise, 
and  feasible,  must  fail  in  your 
hands.  Who,  then,  can  wonder 
that  you  should  put  a  negative  on 
any  measure  which  must  annihilate 
your  power,  deprive  you  of  your 


*  Qeorgt  Coaming  and  his  Times.  By  Augustus  Granville  Stapleton.   London : 
John  W.  Parker  and  Son.     1859. 
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emoluments,  and  at  once  reduce  you 
to  that  Hate  of  insignificance  for 
which  God  and  nature  designed 
you  ?*  Again,  when  Lord  Eockin^- 
Aimi's  Administration  solicited  his 
support,  'Puxlon  me,  gentlemen/ iie 
saio,  bowing  to  them  with  that 
superb  and  haughty  courtesy  with 
which,  more  tlutn  with  any  other 
characteristic,  we  identify  him; 
'confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  an  aged  bosom.'  Most 
of  the  speeches  he  made  in  defence 
of  the  revolted  colonists  are  grand 
and  vehement.  'As  an  Englishman 
by  birth  and  principle,  I  recognise 
to  the  Americans  their  supreme 
inalienable  ri^ht  to  their  property 
— ^a  right  which  they  are  justified 
to  defend  till  the  last  extremity. 
To  maintain  this  principle  is  the 
common  cause  of  the  Whigs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
on  this.  *  'Tis  liberty  to  liberty  en- 
gaged,'  that  they  will  defend  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their 
country.  In  this  cause  they  are 
immovably  allied;  it  is  the  alliance 
of  God  and  nature--4mmutable, 
etemalr— fixed  as  the  firmament  of 
heaven*  The  assurance  which  he 
entertained  of  our  ultimate  failure 
was  pressed  home  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  supreme  conviction.  'I 
say  we  must  necessarily  undo  these 
violent  oppressive  acts;  th^  must 
he  repealed,  you  will  repeat  them; 
I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that  you  will 
in  the  end  repeal  them  ;  I  stake  my 
reputation  on  it;  I  will  consent  to 
be  taken  for  an  idiot  if  they  are  not 
finally  repealed  I*  Ifet  he  would 
not  consent  to  compromise  the  Im- 
perial authority,  nor  agree  to  Frank- 
hn's  proposal,  that  the  King^s  troops 
should  not  be  quartered  in  Ame- 
rica without  the  consent  of  the 
provincial  Legislatures,  and  he  en- 
shrined his  argument  in  a  noble 
metaphor.  '  Such  a  condition,'  he 
exclaimed,  'plucks  the  master 
feather  from  the  eagle's  wing.' 

Yet  Lord  Chatham's  career, 
judged  of  b^  the  ordinary  criterion 
of  Ministerial  success,  may  be  said 
to  have  comparatively  failed.  He 
was  far  oftener  in  opposition  than 
in  office:  his  own  Ministry  was 
feeble :  on  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  of  the  day  the 
king  and  the  nation  refused  to 
sanction  his  policy.    Sut  Chatham, 


during  the  four  years  between  1757 
and  1 761,  when  with  splendid  firm- 
ness and  sagacity  he  conducted  the 
great  war  against  France,  did  what 
no  other  statesman  of  his  age  did» 
or  could  have  done.  For  seventy- 
years  England  had  been  a  nation 
divided  against  itself.  The  affections 
of  one  ludf  of  the  people  were  fixed 
upon  an  exiled  house — scsva  Pelo' 
pts  domus.  The  spirit  of  active  re- 
bellion had  been  at  length  extin- 
guished, but  the  old  animosities 
still  burnt  on;  and  the  winning 
party  itself  did  not  feel  very  proud 
of  tne  throne  it  had  gained  for  an 
alien  and  unpopular  dynasty.  It 
was  Chatham  who  recalled  the  old 
national  feeling.  He  made  the 
Englishman  again  proud  of  his 
country.  He  revived  the  sense  of 
patriotism,  of  national  union,  of  a 
combined  corporate  life.  The  re- 
storation of  that  spirit  of  loyal 
obedience  and  dutiful  attachment 
to  the  State,  without  which,  as 
Burke  eloquently  said, '  your  army- 
would  be  a  base  rabble,  and  your 
navy  nothing  but  rotten  timber/ 
was  directly  due  to  the  genius  and 
character  of  Lord  Chatham.  He 
was  a  great  man,  and  he  commu- 
nicated his  rare  manhood  to  the 
nation.  The  picture  of  the  Great 
Minister  wielding  the  thunderbolts 
of  war,  and  again,  as  in  the  old 
times,  vindicating  the  auth<»ity  of 
the  English  name,  fired  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  people,  and  made 
them  come  together  as  one.  man. 
He  found  England  divided  and 
dispirited:  he  left  it  united  and 
exultant. 

As  the  veteran  gladiator  was 
borne  from  the  arena,  two  youth- 
ful athletes  appeared  upon  it— 
Charles  James  Fox  and  William 
Pitt.  Lady  Holland  writes  to  her 
husband  in  1767 — '  I  have  been  this 
morning  with  Lady  Hester  Pitt, 
and  there  is  little  William  Pitt,  now 
ei^t  years  old,  and  really  the 
cleverest  child  I  ever  saw,  and 
brought  up  so  strictly  and  so  proper 
in  his  behaviour,  that— mark  my 
words — ^that  little  boy  will  be  a 
thorn  in  Charles's  side  as  long  as 
he  lives.'  A  curious  womanly  in- 
tuition, fulfilled  to  the  letter! 
William  Pitt  was  indeed  a  thorn  in 
Fox's  side  as  long  as  he  lived. 

It  has  of  late  become  customary 
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with  certain  writers  to  depreciate 
the  services  and  the  wisdom  of  Pitt ; 
they  admit,  indeed,  that  he  was  a 
stately  Minister,  gifted  with  copious 
and  weighty  eloquence;  but  they 
assert  that  he  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  subtle  or  sagacious  leader,  and 
they  see  in  his  unriralled  success 
only  a  succession  of  fortunate  acci- 
dents. On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
asserted  in  the  same  quarter  that 
Fox  in  this  very  capacity  was 
eminently  distinguished;  and  that 
the  reason  why  lus  labours  were  so 
seldom  crowned  with  official  reeog- 
nitioD,  is  to  be  traced  to  a  combi- 
nation of  disastrous  mischances 
over  which  the  most  forecasting 
prudence  could  have  exercised  no 
control.  This  estimate  a^ears  to 
ns  singularly  unhappy.  Pitt  was 
'a  thorn*  in  Fox's  side,  no  doubt; 
but  he  waa  so  because  the  Whig 
leader  recklessly  left  his  ad- 
vances open  and  unguarded.  Fox's 
attacks  upon  Pitt  alwavs  recoiled 
without  effect:  theWhigleader's  im- 
pulsive and  desidtory  genius  was  no 
match  for  the  cool  and  prescient 
sagacity  of  the  Minister.  Fox's 
career  was  a  failure :  Pitt's,  from 
the  ve^  beginning,  a  splendid  suc- 
cess. The  prolonged  authority  of 
the  son  of  Chathiua  was  not  an  ac- 
cident. What  is  the  explanation? 
The  nation  admired  the  lavish  gifts 
of  the  one;  but  it  had  confidence 
in  the  other.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
character, 

A  brief  survey  will  make  this 
clear. 

Neither  thepublic  nor  the  private 
character  of  Fox  was  calculated  to 
inspire  the  people  with  confidence. 

His  private  life  was  against  him. 
He  possessed,  indeed,  many  amiable 
social  qualities, — warm  idSeetions, 
a  placable  and  for^ving  disposition, 
a  sweet  and  winnmg  temper,  which 
nothing  could  sour.  He  was  thus 
immensely  popular  ampng  his  as- 
sociates. But  his  reputation  with 
the  country  was  bad ;  and  the  re- 
putation was  not  unjustified.  His 
early  'career  was  profligate;  and 
even  his  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Armistead* — ^which  probabh*  did 
much  to  reclaim  him — was  foreign 
to  the  feelings  of  a  strictly  moral 
people.    His  father  introduced  him 


to  the  gaming-table  at  Spa  before 
.he  Wits  fourteen;  and  he  quickly 
became  one  of  the  most  fierce  and 
reckless  gamblers  in  a  gambling 
age.  The  purchase  of  the  annuities 
which  he  had  granted  to  cover  his 
losses  at  play,  cost  Lord  Holland 
more  than  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds.  As  he  mixed 
much  in  society  the  details  of 
his  '  interior '  life  were  well  known 
to  the  public.  He  rose  late,  and 
before  he  had  quitted  his  bed-room 
in  St.  James's-street  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  pleasant, 
witty,  and  accomplished  disciples. 
Many  men  who  were  very  famous 
then,  and  some  who  will  be  very 
famous  for  ever,  attended  these 
matutinal  levees.  Wrapped  in  a 
*foul  linen  night-gown'  that  only 
partially  concealed  *  his  black  and 
bristly  person,'  his  hair  matted,  and 
his  hands  unwashed,  the  profligate 
dictator  marshalled  the  forces  ofthe 
Opposition,  and  devised  the  tactics 
of  the  campaign.  The  day  he  spent 
at  Newmarket — ^in  the  evening  he 
attacked  the  Minister — the  night 
was  consumed  at  Almack's.  This 
celebrated  club  in  Pail-Mall  had 
been  established  hj  himself;  and 
within  its  walls,  their  faces  muffled, 
their  laced  ruffles  protected  with 
leather-straps  *BUch  as  footmen 
wear,'  the  youthful  aristocracy  of 
England  scattered,  with  a  cast  of 
the  dice,  the  wealth  which  centuries 
had  accumulated.  Long  after  day- 
break the  Whig  leader  once  more 
landed  in  St.  James's-street — that 
is,  when  he  could  reach  home,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  to  leave  him 
under  the  supper-table  in  what 
Grattan  called  Fox's  negligent 
grandieur  I  This  was  terrific  work 
--only  a  most  vigorous  and  elastic 
constitution  could  have  stood  it. 
Fox,  nhjrsically  and  intellectually, 
braved  it  with  splendid  imi)unity : 
to  his  associates,the  wild  dissipation 
seemed  only  to  add  a  fresher  charm 
to  his  eloquence,  and  a  keener  point 
to  his  wit;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  effectually  alienated  the  mass  of 
the  people  nom  him. 

iNor  was  his  public  life  more  re- 
assuring. The  first  Lord  Holland 
was  utterly  destitute  of  principle. 
According  to  his  creed  every  patriot 


*  Mrs.  Armistead  afterwards  beoaipe  M|i3.  Fox. 
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had  his  price,  and  every  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  coidd  be  bought. 
Endowed,  like  his  son,  with  warm 
affections,  and  a  serene  and  equit- 
able temper,  which  he  preserved  to 
the  last — (*If  Mr.  Selwyn  calls 
again,'  he  said  to  his  servant  when 
he  was  dying,  *  let  him  in ;  if  I  am 
alive,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him ; 
and  if  I  am  dead,  He  will  be  very 
glad  to  see  me*) — ^he  was  yet  utterly- 
untrustworthy.  The  political  lati- 
tudinarianism  of  the  father  was 
supposed  to  have  descended  to  the 
son.  The  impression  was  false  in- 
deed; for  Fox,  especially  in  later 
life,  had  many  strong  and  even 
vehement  convictions.  But  his  con- 
duct undoubtedly  often  gave  a  colour 
to  the  imputation ;  and  he  suffered 
in  consequence. 

Gibbon  has  asserted  that  Fox  was 
a  great  and  sagacious  leader — *  Fox, 
who,  in  the  conduct  of  a  party,  ap- 
proved himself  equal  to  the  conduct 
of  an  Empire.*  The  words  were 
written  towards  the  close  of  the 
historian's  life,  and  when  ample 
materials  for  judgment  were  beside 
him.  But  surely  no  man  can  be 
regarded  as  a  great  chief  whose 
tactics  alienate  his  party^  and  the 
people;  and  at  the  time  when 
Gibbon  wrote,  the  nation  had  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
capacity  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and 
the  Whig  party  was  divided  against 
itself.  Fox  was  looked  upon  as  a 
reckless  dehauchd  who  spent  his 
days  in  drinking  and  gambling  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Sheridan's 
want  of  application  and  steadiness 
was  universally  acknowledged,  and 
had  been  piquantly  illustrated. 
'No  applications,* — a  notice,  it  was 
said,  stuck  on  the  door  of  his  ofiBce 
during  the  time  he  was  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  announced — *no 
applications  can  be  received  here  on 
Wednesdays,  nor  any  business  done 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week.* 
And  when  the  party,  with  its  tra- 
ditional exclusiveness,  could  find  no 
place  for  Burke  in  his  own  Adminis- 
tration, it  seemed  tacitly  to  sanction 
the  popular  impression  that  his 
great  schemes  of  domestic  and  im- 
perial policy  were  impracticable. 
Its  recent  manoduvres,  moreover, 
had  created  an  impression  that  the 
men  were  not  only  incompetent  but 
Unprincipled.    Office  was  regarded 


as  the  sole  object  of  their  mercenary 
ambition.  The  tactics  of  the  Oppo- 
sition— from  a  Whig  point  of  view 
especially— were  certainly  for  many 
years  particularly  unhappy.  The 
junction  with  Lord  North,  the  con- 
flict of  1784,  the  question  of  the 
Eegency,  and  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion,  were  the  principal  events  that 
took  place  between  1782  and  1792. 
What  was  Fox*s  conduct  in  relation 
to  these  events  P  Was  it  consistent 
with  his  position  as  the  leader  of 
the  Whig  party,— the  party  calling 
itself  the  popular  P  The  junction 
with  an  ultra-Tory  like  Lord  North 
was  censured  by  his  personal  friends 
as  'an  unnatural  alliance,*  and  he 
himself  admitted  that  it  was  'a 
measure  which  only  success  could 
justify.*  In  1784  the  conflict  was 
one  substantially  between  the  Par- 
liament and  the  people.  The  right 
to  an  ultimate  verdict  vested  in  the 
people  was  surely  a  doctrine  entirely 
in  consonance  with  the  historical 
traditions  of  the  Whigs.  But  this 
right  Fox  obstinately  denied.  Again, 
in  1788,  on  the  question  of  the 
Eegency,  what  course  did  he  adopt? 
He  asserted  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was.  gifted  with  an  inherent 
and  inherited  authority,  which  he 
could,under  circumstances  like  those 
which  had  then  occurred,  assume, 
without  the  sanction  or  intervention 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  an 
authority  so  unmitigated  that  its 
existence  was  challenged  by  a  Tory 
Minister!  Was  this  Monarchical 
right  a  doctrine  recognised  by  the 
Whig  Eevolution  of  1688,  a  revo- 
lution which  detected  a  divine  right 
not  in  the  king,  but  in  the  people  P 
Finallv,  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
French  Revolution  is  admitted,  even 
by  his  strongest  partisans,  to  hare 
been  characterized  by  a  reckless 
disregard  of  the  peculiar  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  his  office  im- 
posed on  him.  We  do  not  mean  to 
question  his  sincerity.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary 
in  the  letters  which  Lord  John 
Eussell  had  published.  ButVas  it 
cautious  or  politic  in  a  party  leader  P 
He  must  have  known  tnat  the  Revo- 
lution was  an  event  hostile  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  and  repugnant  to  the 
opinions  of  the  most  important 
members  of  his  own  party.    There 
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wa&  no  necessity,  to  say  the  least, 
whf  he  should  have  assumed  the 
uncompromising  position  he  thought 
fit  to  maintain,  or  voluntarily 
united  himself  with  those  who  were 
regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike 
by  the  most  powerful  classes  of 
English  society.  Of  all  his  political 
blunders,  none  were  freighted  with 
more  malignant  consequences  to 
himself  and  his  party  than  this; 
for  it  thoroughly  thinned  the  ranks 
and  weakened  the  influence  of 
the  Liberal  Opposition  during  half 
a  century. 

Hie  fiMt  Mt  of  i&e  SevolutiosL 
was  eoDtixmmated  in  1789;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  6th  of  May,  17^2, 
that  the  schism  in  the  Opposition 
became  publiclv  known.  The  Be- 
volution  absolutely  exasperated 
Burke.  He  took  it  in  the  light  of 
a  personal  insult.  There  was  un- 
questionably a  tinge  of  insanity  in 
the  angry  vehemence  with  which  he 
assaUel  it.  During  the  last  session, 
upon  this  very  subject,  bitter  recri- 
minations had  passed  between  him 
and  Sheridan,  which  might  have 
been  spared,  'if  onlv  for  the  ghost 
of  a  departed  friendship.'  And  a 
yet  earlier  and  dearer  fellowship  was 
now  to  be  sacrificed.  Fox  had  risen 
during  the  evening,  had  denounced 
ike  enemies  of  liberty,  and  lauded 
in  eloquent  words  the  regenerated 
society  of  France.  Burke  found  it 
impossible  to  remain  silent  any 
longer.  He  was,  he  said,  no  friend 
to  tyranny.  He  hated  tyranny,  but 
he  hated  it  most  where  most  were 
concerned;  for  he  knew  that  the 
tyranny  of  a  multitude  was  a  mul- 
tiplied tyranny.  Nor  was  he  an 
enemy  to  liberty;  but  the  liberty 
that  he  loved  was  a  liberty  associated 
with  order  and  honesty,  that  not 
only  existed  along  with  virtue  and 
justice,  but  that  could  not  exist 
without  them.  This  was  not  the 
liberty  that  had  been  asserted  by 
the  French  Eepublicans;  on  the 
contrary,  they  had  been  urged  on 
by  a  ferocious  indocility  that  seemed 
to  have  destroy  ed^their  social  nature, 
and  made  them  little  better  than  the 
brutes.  Before  Burke  had  finished 
his  harangue.  Fox  expressed  a  con- 
fident hope  that  though  they  might 
differ  as  to  public  affairs,  there  would 
be  no  loss  of  private  friendship. 
But  Burke   publicly   refused   the 


proffered  amnesty.  There  was 
something,  he  declared,  so  malignant 
in  this  detested  constitution  that  it 
seemed  to  envenom  everything  that 
it  touched,  and  he  knew  that  in 
doing  his  duty  he  had  lost  his  friend. 
When  he  resumed  his  seat  Fox  rose 
to  speak,  but  for  some  time  was  too 
much  agitated  to  address  the  House ; 
then,  in  a  burst  of  passionate  ten- 
derness, he  appealed  to  bis  x&reted 
and  venerated  friend-*4o  the  me- 
mory of  their  old  affection — ^to  the 
remembrance  of  their  inalienable 
firiendship !  But  Burke  was  in- 
exorable. He  would  hold  no  com- 
munion with  any  one  who  sympa- 
thized with  France.  Her  friends 
should  be  his  enemies,  and  her  ene- 
mies should  be  his  friends.  And 
henceforth  the  old  comrades  were 
parted  by  a  gulf  *  more  bitter  than 
the  bitterness  of  death.' 

Thus  the  result  of  Fox's  leader- 
ship was  to  extinguish  Whiggism  as 
the  leading  power  in  the  State  for 
well  nigh  fifty  years.  From  1784 
until  the  era  of  the  Eeform  Bill  the 

Sarty  was  politically  extinct.  Bo' 
oubt  unlucky  accidents  did  occur, 
whose  evil  consequences  the  severest 
prudence  could  not  entirely  liave 
obviated ;  but  the  Whigs  were  ba- 
nished from  office  because  Fox,  alike 
as  a  man  and  as  a  politician,  had 
failed  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  As  a  man  he  was  pro- 
nounced profligate ;  as  a  politician 
unsafe ;  and  neither  versatility  nor 
eloquence  could  retrieve  the  position 
which  want  of  character  had  for- 
feited. 

Pitt,  in  either  respect,  stands  out 
in  striking  contrast  to  his  rival. 

His  domestic  life  was  blameless. 
The  tone  of  his  mind  was  singularly 
pure  and  elevated.  Like  the  Arthur 
of  romance,  William  Pitt  was  *  a 
stainless  gentieman.'  Nor  was  his 
purity,  as  his  enemies  asserted,  ex- 
clusively due  to  the  reserve  and 
coldness  of  his  temperament.  It  is 
known  that  he  was  at  one  time 
deeply  attached  to  Lady  Eleanor 
Eden,  and  that  the  conviction  that 
the  ties  of  domestic  life  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  engrossing  claims 
of  public  duty  alone  prevented  him 
from  making  her  his  wife— a  sacri- 
fice dictated  by  a  fine  sense  of  duty 
no  doubt,  but  still  in  many  respects 
to  be  lamented.     Lady  Eleanor's 
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noble  beauty  and  grand  and  thought- 
ful biow  would  not  nnfitly  luive 
associated  with  the  austere  memory 
of  1^  inoozruptifole  stateaman. 
Such  a  union,  too,  would  probably 
have  prored  beneficial  to  Pitt  him- 
self. His  integrity  was  somewhat 
icy.  There  was  a  certain  hardness 
in  his  character  which  this  union 
might  have  relaxed.  But  when  he 
had  once  decided  he  neverxelented.* 
And  so  his  life  went  on,  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  till  its  dose— cold, 
simple,  incorruptible,  wanting  in 
the  finer  liehts  and  subtler  per- 
ceptions of  tibe  affections,  but  usci- 
nating  by  its  grand,  imposing,  and 
sombre  masses.  The  last  scene— 
the  dead  minister  lying  alone  and 
unregarded  in  the  deserted  house- 
is  very  sad,  but  not  out  of  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  incidents,  ana 
with  the  cheerless  burden  of  am- 
bition he  had  yoluntarily  undertaken 
to  bear. 

Pitt's  public  no  less  than  his  pri- 
vate career  compelled  confidence. 
He  undoubtedly  enjoyed  many  na- 
tural advantages.  The  House  of 
Commons  could  not  behold  unmoved 
the  SOD  of  the  Great  Commoner.  A 
noble  opportunity ,moreover,opened 
to  him  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
parliamentary  career ;  but  even  his 
enemies  admitted  that  he  turned  it 
to  account  with  infinite  skill  and 
tact.  It  needed  indeed  marvellouB 
nerve  and  moral  hardihood  to  enter 
deliberately  into  a  life  and  death 
conflict  with  the  turbulent  and 
despotic  Comn^ons  of  England.  Had 
he  then  fallen  he  would  have  fallen 
irretrievably ;  but  he  never  faltered, 
never  wavered,  never  laid  aside  his 
anns,  until  thje  enemy  was  routed 
and  victory  won. 

The  conflict  between  the  youthful 
Premier  and  the  combined  oppo- 
sition of  North  and  Pox  is  one  of 
the  most  bitter  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  parliamentary  warfare^ 
That  Pitt  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
the  Constitution  cannot  now  be 
questioned.  That  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  are  entitled  to  appeal  to 
the  constituencies  against  the  ver- 


dict of  an  adverse  Parliament  has 
been  admitted  and  enforced  by  Lcnrd 
John  Bussell  himself .f  But  in  1784 
the  Opposition,  secure  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  House  or 
Commons,  determined  to  guard 
against  a  dissolution,  and  in  the 
attempt  did  not  hesitate  to  employ 
the  most  violent  and  arbitrary  ex- 
pedients. To  withstand  so  power- 
ful and  unscrupulous  a  confederacy 
must  have  required,  as  we  have  said,, 
a  force  of  moral  courage  with  whieh 
few  men  are  gifted.  Against  the 
minister  were  arrayed  the  genius 
and  the  authority  of  the  most  accom- 
plished statesmen,  the  parhamentary 
mfluence  of  Lord  North,  and  the 
philosophical  sagacity  of  Edmund 
Burke,  Fox*s  v^ement  invective, 
and  Sheridan's  bitter  pleasantry, 
which,  as  old  Eobert  Boyle  found  the 
toothache, '  though  it  be  not  mortal, 
is  very  troublesome.'  The  ministers 
were  at  one  time  denounced  as  a  set 
of  desperate  miscreants,  who  per- 
sisted in  holding  office  against  the 
confidence  of  ulq  Commons;  at 
another  ridiculed  as  arrogant  young 
gentlemen,  who  required  to  be 
taught  that  Government  was  too 
serious  a  business  to  be  made  the 
plaything  of  childran.  The  Premier  - 
was 

The  Vii^  Minister — ^the  Heaven-bom 
youth  ; 

and  the  charge  of  precocious  and 
profligate  ambition  was  hurled 
against  the  'new  Octavius.'  Bat 
Htt's  courageous  pertinacity  proved 
equal  to  the  crisis.  Animated  es- 
pecially by  the  resolute  support  of 
the  Xmg  and  the  Duke  or  Bich- 
mond,  he  continued  to  maintain  his 
difficult  position  with  a  proud  hu- 
mility that  is  not  without  its  charm. 
To  the  arguments  of  the  Opnosition 
he  replied  in  skilful  and  eloquent 
speeches  which  disnlayed  a  profound 
acquaintance  witn  constitutional 
law  and  the  history  and  practice  of 
Parliament.  Its  taunts  and  its  re- 
proaches he  treated  with  haughty 
silence  and  that  superb  contempt 
which  is  described  by  those  who 


*  Pitt  had  few  friends  or  intimates.  Dundas,  and  subsequently  Canning, 
were  the  only  men  he  thoroughly  trusted.  Even  his  o?m  Ohanoellor  intrigued 
against  him.  Thurlow,  indeed,  with  ponderous  hypocrisy  denied  the  charge — 
*  When  I  forget  my  King,  may  God  forget  me  !*  '  He'll  see  you  d-«— d  first !'  re- 
torted Wilkes.    'The  best  thing  that  oan  happen  to  you,'  said  Burke. 

t  Lift  and  Times  ^  Ckaries  James  Fox*    Vol.  ii  p.  56.    London :  1859. 
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knew  Iiim  as  a  marked  feature  in 
bis  character.  TVlien  the  contest 
had  lasted  for  nearly  four  months, 
when  the  Goyemment  had  under- 
gone a  sucoessicm  of  ignominious 
defeats,  when  inTective  and  argu- 
ment bad  been  alike  exhausted,  the 
majority  was  at  length  forced  to 
admit  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  discomfited  in  a  desperate 
conflict  by  a  Minister  not  fire-and- 
twenty !  '  In  all  my  researches  in 
modem  and  ancient  times/  is  the 
testimony  of  the  great  English  his- 
torian of  Bome,  *I  hare  nowhere 
met  with  his  parallel,  who,  at  so 
early  a  period  of  his  life,  discharged 
so  important  a  trust  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself  and  witii  so  much 
advantage  to  his  country.' 

When  Pitt  had  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  coalition,  his  task  was 
scarcely  more  than  begun.  He  had 
stiU  to  give  his  party  a  bond  of 
cohesion  and  a  principle  of  unity. 
He  had  to  detect  the  exact  place  it 
was  necessary  to  occupy  between 
the  rival  political  sections  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
on  the  other.  He  had  to  inaugurate 
and  work  out  a  policy  which  would 
keep  the  nation  with  him.  That  he 
did  so  must  ever,  we  think,  be 
regarded  as  his  peculiar  triimiph. 
The  material  of  a  party,  as  we  have 
seen,  lay  ready  to  his  hand ;  but  in 
itself  it  certainly  was  not  very  pro- 
mising. It  was  chiefly  composed  of 
the  old  Tory  connexion,  which  had 
acquired  a  renovated  influence 
through  the  vices  and  blunders  of 
its  rivals.  But  there  was  no  vitality 
•  in  its  creed ;  it  had  retained  the  dry 
form,  while  it  had  lost  the  religious 
enei^  of  its  early  convictions.  The 
Toryism  of  Divine  right  and  passive 
obedience  had  manifestly  answered 
the  end  it  was  meant  to  serve,  and 
now  it  seemed  that  the  sooner  it  was 
dismissed  the  better.  But  the  claims 
of  its  rival  were  equally  loose  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  lof^  and  ab- 
stract patriotism  of  the  Whig  had 
practically  ministered  only  to  the 
selfishness  of  the  nobility.  The 
liberty  he  desired  was  the  liberty  of 
the  oligarchy  to  govern  England, 
not  the  liberty  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves .  His  aristocratic 
Naders  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
popular  sympathies  and  of  the  po- 
pular necessities.    It  was  with  those 


s]nnpatbteB  and  those  necessilies 
tuat,  at  the  close  of  the  coalition 
contest,  Pitt  identified  Toryism. 
Feudal  England  had  become  the 
England  of  mercantile  and  me- 
chanical enterprise,  and  under  the 
direction  of '  the  infant  Atlas  of  the 
State,*  Conservatism  ceased  to  be  a 
feudal,  and  became  a  commercial, 
principle.  Granting  the  people  the 
only  freedom  they  really  cared  for 
at  the  time — theireedom  to  create 
and  accumulate  capital — ^he  relieved 
the  springs  of  national  industry  and 
augmentml  the  sources  of  national 
wealth.  He  was  the  first  Minister 
of  the  Crown  who  recognised  that 
the  philosoi)hical  genius  of  Adam 
Smith  '  furnished  the  best  solution 
to  every  question  connected  with 
the  history  of  commerce  and  with 
the  systems  of  political  economy.' 
He  was  Ubte  first  Chancellor  of  tne 
Exchequer  who  brought  with  him 
to  office  the  principles  of  a  scientific 
finance.  When  he  came  into  power 
the  income  of  the  country,  after  the 
prolonged  drain  of  the  American 
war,  did  not  supply  the  means  of 
supporting  even  a  moderate  peace 
establishment.  Within  a  single  year 
his  tariff— a  tariff  constructed  upon 
the  principle  tiiat  has  dictated  all 
our  recent  legislation,  the  iiicrease 
of  the  revenue  through  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  ratlier  than 
through  an  increase  in  the  taxation 
— ^produced  a  magnificent  surplus. 
But  while  he  profited  England,  he 
saved  Conservatism.  Constructing 
his  policy  on  wise  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples, he  incorporated  with  a  worn- 
out  creed  a  new  and  vital  element 
of  strength,  and  imparted  to  a 
powerless  and  unimaginative  party 
the  force  and  the  refinement  of 
genius.  In  the  popular  interests  of 
a  mercantile  community,  and  in  the 
maxims  of  an  enlightened  finance, 
he  sought  for  it  a  more  permanent 

E re-eminence  than  could  be  derived 
rom  the  wealth  of  an  aristo- 
cratic connexion  or  the  influence  of 
a  shattered  tradition.  More  than 
once,  even  within  our  own  memory, 
has  Toryism  been  iQ  this  way  rescued 
by  a  subtle,  profound,  and  prolific 
intellect;  ana  if  even  now  it  can 
with  truth  be  said  to  exert  any  per- 
oeptible  infiuence  upon  our  practical 
polities,  it  is  because  it  has  been  thus 
redeemed  from  its  mercenary  in- 
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stincts  and  its  more  literal  associa- 
tions. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Pitt's 
Administration  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  those  which  succeeded. 
His  genius  and  his  sympathies  were 
pacific;  he  was  fitted  to  make  a 
great  peace  Minister;  but  he  was 
forced  to  become  the  Minister  of 
war.  'Forced,*  we  say,  because 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  re- 
garded war  witl^  dislike,  and.  that 
those  who  attribute  to  his  ambition 
the  participation  of  England  in  the 
reyolutionary  war  speak  without 
knowing  the  faets.  JBLe  struggled 
earnestly  to  keep  the  country  aloof, 
and  he  refused  to  join  '  tiie  ooaleteed 
kings'  in  their  ill-adyised  attempt  to 
regulate  the  internal  organization  of 
France.  I%at  question,  he  always 
declared,  was  one  which  the  French 
people  alone  were  competent  to 
decide.  '  If,'  said  Canning  in  1794, 
describing  and  vindicating^o  pa 
Hey  of  the  Ministry, '  it  luid  been  a 
harmless,  idiot  lunacy,  which  had 
contented  itself  with  playing  its 
tricks  and  practising  its  fooleries  at 
Jwme,  with  dressing  up  strumpets 
in  oak-leaves  and  inventing  nick- 
names for  the  calendar,  I  should 
have  been  far  from  desiring  to  in- 
terrupt their  innocent  amusements; 
we  might  have  looked  on  with 
hearty  contempt  indeed,  but  with  a 
contempt  not  wholly  unmixed  with 
commiseration.'  It  was  not  until 
Dumouriez  had  made  the  Ardennes 
forest  'theThermopy Ice  of  France;* 
it  was  not  until  the  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Convention  had  ceased  to  be 
a  war  of  defence  and  become  a  war 
of  aggression  and  propagandism ;  it 
was  not  until  the  Xing  had  been  put 
to  death,  that  Pitt  came  to  see  tuat 
neutrality  could  no  longer  be  pre- 
served. It  was  not  Pitt,  it  was  the 
French  and  the  English  people,  who 
made  war  inevitable.  When  the 
Convention,on  the  19th  of  November, 
1^92,  decreed  that  it  would  assist 
with  arms  all  nations  who  wished  to 
recover  their  liberty,  it  virtually 
declared  war  against  the  constituted 
Governments  of  Europe.  But  Eng- 
land was  by  no  means  willing  to 
participate  in  the  contest.  'The 
coalesced  kings  threaten  us,' shouted 
Danton, '  and  we  cast  at  iJieir  fe^t, 
as  our  gage  of  battle,  the  head  of  a 
king.'    The  English  people  eagerly 


accepted  the  challenge.  The  atro- 
cities of  the  revolution  had  horrified 
them,  its  successes  had  scared 
them;  and  horror-stricken  and 
panic-stricken,  they  threw  them- 
selves bHndly  into  the  battle,  and 
dragged  the  Minister  along  with 
them.  The  Eevolutionary  War  has 
been  called  a  war  of  principle :  it 
was  rather,  in  so  far  as  England  was 
involved,  a  war  of  sentiment  and 
passion.  The  moral  sense  of  the 
country  had  been  outraged  by  the 
indecent  and  ferocious  excesses  of 
the  Eepublic,  and  it  protested  ac- 
oordingly,  and  in  the  aggressive 
^pe  an  Eaglidxma**  moral  jMtnfc 
l^eBDerally  takes. 

.  The  war  was  indeed  protracted 
and  disastrous ;  before  it  was  finished 
Fox  and  Pitt  were  in  their  graves, 
and  a  new  generation  had  arisen. 
But  to  attribute  these  disasters  to 
the  policy  of  the  Minister  is  surely 
most  unjust.  The  fate  of  battles  was 
against  him ;  the  genius  of  N  apoleon 
was  against  him ;  but  he  did  his  part 
with  a  lavish  hand  and  an  unshaken 
heart.  He  did  not  starve  the  war  ; 
he  did  not  practise  any  of  the  small 
economies  that  are  now  so  much 
in  vo^ue:  he  bent  the  undivided 
energies  of  the  country  to  the  con- 
flict and  strained  them  to  the  utmost. 
Chatham  himself  could  not  have 
conducted  a  war  with  more  magni- 
ficent prodigaUty;  and  it  can  at 
least  be  said  that,  from  first  to  last* 
England  remained  mistress  of  the 
sea. 

The  Opposition  alleged  that  after 
he  had  once  embarked  in  the  war 
Pitt  would  never  listen  to  any  over- 
ture for  peace;  but  the  charge, 
though  no  doubt  to  some  extent 
correct,  can  hardly  be  made  matter 
of  reproach  to  the  Minister.  Pitt  ac- 
curately estimated  the  malign  nature 
of  the  conflict.  He  was  opposed  to 
a  great  Captain,  for  whose  safety 
war  was  as  needfiil  as  '  the  encasing 
air.'  Napoleon's  power  rested  upon 
a  military  basis ;  and  such  a  power 
was  in  its  very  nature  a  perpetual 
menace  to  Europe.  To  make  peace 
with  this  foe  was,  as  Pitt  felt, 
virtually  impracticable.  A  truce 
was  more  unsafe  than  a  war,  even 
though  the  war  might  be  burden- 
some and  disastrous.  The  Opposition 
thundered  against  the  bloody  and 
ambitious  Minister;  but  when  the 
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Opposition  itself  succeeded  to 
power,  it  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Pitt  was  right,  and  that 
so  long  as  Napoleon  and  the  French 
army  lay  like  a  thundercloud  over 
Europe,  it  was  impossible  to  patch 
up  even  a  provisional  peace. 

Suoh  were  the  two  men  who  for 
twenty  eventful  years  divided  the 
admiration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— who  still  on  either  hand 
salute  the  stranger  as,  with  un- 
covered head,  he  enters  the  temple 
of  the  State.  Pitt— the  superb 
Commoner,  who  has  refused  the 
blue  ribbon,  and  will  never  accept 
of  any  reward  for  his  great  services, 
either  from  his  king  or  his  country 
— ^from  childhood  superior  to  plea- 
sure, temperate,  abstemious,  and 
with  a  reputation  for  unblemished 
integrity— fluent,  clear,  correct,  and 
commanding  as  an  orator — with 
arguments  that  appeal  rather  to  the 
reason  than  to  the  imagination — 
severely  just  and  coldly  inflexible — 
we  recognise  in  him  a  great  Consti- 
tutional Minister,  a  haughty  de- 
fender of  the  ancient  order,  a  ntting 
representative  of  the  most  august 
and  powerful  Monarchy  in  Europe ! 
Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
light-heartednesB  of  a  boy — pas- 
sionately enamoured  of  life — loving 
pleasure  intensely,  and  quitting  it 
with  difficulty  and  regret— wanting, 
indeed,  in  the  patient  courage,  fore- 
sight, and  energy  of  the  disciplined 
intellect,  but  wielding  with  matchless 
skill  a  burning  eloquence,  search- 
ingly  argumentative  even  in  its 
most  irresistible  vehemence — to  ns 
he  recalls  the  simple  and  courageous 
tribune  of  a  degraded  populace— 
the  old  orator,  who  could  weep  for 
very  shame  that  they  will  not  be 
stirred,  as  high  above  the  crowd  he 
thunders  against  the  insolent  dic- 
tator, and  casts  down  flery  words 


upon  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
people ! 

The  lines  of  opposition  between 
the  two  statesmen  are  for  the  most 
part  stronglymarked ;  but  at  length, 
as  the  end  approaches,  as  the  cur- 
tain drops,  tney  approximate  and 
nnite.  The  life-long  rivals  are  re- 
conciled. Each  is  exhausted  with  the 
conflict;  the  fire  burns  low;  *the 
wine  of  life  ia  on  the  lees.'  The 
principles  to  which  they  had  clung 
are  worn  out  by  their  vehement 
advocacy.  One  after  another  the 
positions  they  had  successively  taken 
up  have  been  abandoned.  They 
had  espoused  opinions  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder ;  and  now  it  has  come 
to  this, — that  both  are  at  one. 
Each  had  had  his  special  theory  of 
the  universe ;  but  the  universe  had 
declined  to  be  theorized  about,  and 
taking  its  own  course,  had  placidly 
brushed  the  theories  aside  as  it 
passed.  They  were  strong  men 
both;  but  events  had  proved  too 
strong  for  either. 

They  spent  their  lives  together, 
and  in  death  they  were  not  divided. 
Pitt  died—*  of  old  age*— at  forty- 
six ;  a  few  months  elapsed,  and 
Fox  was  laid  by  his  side.  The 
noble  lament  in  Marmion  was  ut- 
tered over  the  sepulchre  where  rest 

the  ashes  of  both  the  rivals. 

• 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon-light  is  quenched  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet^s  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

Pitt's  mantle  fell  upon  Canning. 
Canning  was  his  pupil  and  his  heir. 
*  To  one  man,  while  he  lived,  I  ^as 
devoted  with  all  my  heart,  and  all 
my  soul.  Since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  I  acknowledge  no  leader ;  my 
political  allegiance  lies  buried  in  his 
grave.'* 

In  very  early  life  Canning  had 


*  Mr.  Canning's  speech  at  Liverpool  on  the  occasion  of  his  contest  with  Mr. 
Brougham  :  Mr.  Brougham  retorted  in  a  powerful  passage  of  eloquent  invective  : 

'  Gentlemen,  I  stand  up  in  this  contest  against  the  friends  and  followers  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  or,  as  they  partially  designate  him,  the  immortal  statesman  now  no 
more.  Immortal  in  the  miseries  of  his  devoted  country!  Immortal  in  the 
wounds  of  her  bleeding  liberties !  Immortal  in  the  cruel  wars  which  sprang  from 
his  cold,  miscalculating  ambition  !  Immortal  in  the  intolerable  taxes,  the  count- 
less loads  of  debt  which  these  wars  have  flung  upon  us — which  the  youngest  man 
amongst  us  will  not  live  to  see  the  end  of!  Immortal  in  the  triumphs  of  our 
enemies,  and  the  ruin  of  our  allies — the  costly  purchase  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  I  Immortal  in  the  afflictions  of  England,  and  the  humiliation  of  her 
friends,  through  the  whole  results  of  his  twenty  years'  reign,  from  the  first  rays  of 
&vour  with  which  a  delighted  court  gilded  his  early  apostasy,  to  the  deadly  glare 
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given   indications  of  kigh   talent,  irony,  their  perfect  mimetic  grace, 

and  of  the  (j^ualities  of  mind  which  give  them  a  nigh  place  among  the 

afterwards  distinguished  him.  Even  ezquisitie  trifles  of   art  which  in- 

in  the  Microcosm  of  his  Eton  days  herit  immortality.    Most  of  his  im- 

he    displayed,    along    with   much  promptus    have    disappeared   with 

literary  cleverness,  a  tact,  modera-  the  society  in  which  tney  floated ; 

tion  of  judgment,  and  fastidiousness  but  the  few  that  remain  are  sufficient 

of  taste  which  are  seldom  met  with  to  indicate  the  skill  and  felicity  with 

at   that   immature   period  of  life,  which  he  spoke  and  thought.  What 

The    Anti'Jiacobin   confirmed    his  can  be  more  perfect  in  their  way 

literary  reputation.    His  contribu-  than  his  pleasantries  on  Mr.  Whit- 

tions  to  its  columns  will  live  with  bread  F    Here  is  one  of  iAksm — less 

the  language.    They  are  very  slight,  known  than  his  AntuJacobin  sallies, 

but  their  classic  polish  and  finish,  and'  therefore  justifying  reproduc- 

their  refined,  subtle,  and  ste^thy  tion: — 

FBAGMENT  OF  AN   ORATION. 

Part  of  Mr.  Whitbread's  speech  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Melville,  put  into  verse 
by  Mr.  Canning,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered  : — 

I'm  like  Archimedes  for  science  and  skill, 

I'm  like  a  young  prince  going  straight  up  a  hill ; 

I'm  Uke  (with  respect  to  the  fair  be  it  said), 

I'm  like  a  young  lady  just  bringing  to  bed. 

If  you  ask  why  the  eleventh  of  June  I  remember, 

Much  better  than  April,  or  May,  or  November,  . 

On  that  day,  my  lords,  with  truth  I  assure  ye, 

My  sainted  progenitor  set  up  his  brewery  ; 

On  that  day,  in  the  morning,  he  began  brewing  beer ; 

On  that  day  too  commenced  his  connubial  career ; 

On  that  day  he  received  and  he  issued  his  bills  ; 

On  that  day  he  cleared  out  all  the  cash  from  his  tills ; 

On  that  day  he  died,  having  finished  his  summing, 

And  the  Angels  all  cried,  *  Here's  old  Whitbread  a-coming !' 

So  that  day  still  I  hail  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh 

For  his  beer  with  an  E,  and  his  bier  with  an  I ; 

And  still  on  that  day,  in  the  hottest  of  weather. 

The  -^ole  Whitbread  family  dine  all  together. 

So  long  as  the  beams  of  this  house  shall  support 

The  roof  which  o'ershades  this  respectable  court. 

Where  Hastings  was  tried  for  oppressing  ihe  Hindoos ; 

So  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  in  at  those  windows, 

My  name  shall  shine  bright  as  my  ancestor's  shines. 

Mine  recorded  in  journals,  his  blazoned  on  signs  ! 

Canning's  early  associations  were  the  Whig  society  of  the  metropolis^ 

with    the    Whig    party.     At    the  was    one   of  his   personal  friends, 

house  of'  his  uncle,  Mr.  Stratford  Before  he  had  left  Oxford,  he  was 

Canning,    he    became    acquainted  looked  upon  as  '  one  of  themselves,' 

with   its    most   eminent  members,  and  Sheridan,  on  the  occasion  of 

The  beautiful  and  vivacious  Mrs.  Mr.  Jenkinson's  first  speech,  an- 

Crew,  who,  with  the  Duchess  of  nounced  his  coming  to  the  House 

Devonshire,  adorned  and  inspired  of  Commons.    When,  therefore,  he 

which  is  at  this  instant  cast  upon  his  name  by  the  burning  metropolis  of  our  last 
ally !  But  may  no  such  immortality  ever  &U  to  my  lot — ^let  me  rather  lire 
innocent  and  ingk^rioos :  and  when  at  last  I  cease  to  serve  you,  and  to  feel  for 
your  wrongs,  may  I  have  an  humble  monument  in  some  nameless  stone,  to  tell 
that  beneath  it  there  rests  from  his  labours  in  your  service,  "on  enemy  of  the 
immortal  stcvtesman — a  friend  of  peace  cund  of  the  people"  ' 

Lord  Brougham  has  criticised  Mr.  Canning;  Mr.  Stapleton  tells  us  Mr. 
Canning's  opinion  of  Mr.  Brougham.  '  I  recollect  one  day,  when  riding  on  the 
grounds  near  Brighton,  telling  him  that  I  had  received  a  letter  from  London, 
stating  that  Mr.  Brougham  was  dangerously  ilL  "  Poor  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Cuining, 
**I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it ;"  and  then  after  a  minute's  pause  he  added,  **  If  he 
should  be  taken  from  the  House  of  Commons,  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  pwmd 
and  matk.**  * — ^p.  a8. 
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entered  Parliament  as  a  supporter 
of  the  Minister,  the  resentment 
and  mortification  of  the  connexion 
were  angrily  mauifested.  He  was 
called  a  traitor  and  an  apostate,  a 
Judas,  who  for  the  loaves  and  fishes 
had  sold  his  faith.  Por  many  years 
whenever  he  rose  to  speak  Grey 
and  Tiemey  left  the  House.  SudoL 
conduct  was  absurd.  To  make  a 
boT  responsible  for  the  immature 
opmions  which  family  tradition  or 
youthful  vanity  may  lead  him  to 
adopt,  is  ridiculous  and  offensive. 
Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  Canning 
had  expressed  the  sentiments  im- 
puted to  him.  He  originally  sym- 
pathised with  the  French  reformers, 
but  their  excesses  quickly  alienated 
his  moderate  temper  and  his  refined 
tastes,  and  the  commanding  genius 
of  Pitt  at  an  earlyperiod  attracted 
his  admiration.  'Were  I  in  Parlia* 
ment,'  he  writes  to  one  of  his 
Oxford  friends, — 'where  I  some- 
time hence  hope  to  be — my  support 
and  opinion  would  g^o  withifr.  JPitt' 
In  1793  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  in  the  following 
session  made  his  first  speech,  which 
was  subdued  but  effective.  The 
narrative  of  his  feelings  on  this 
occasion,  as  given  by  Mr.  Stapleton, 
is  very  graphie. 

I  intended  to  have  told  you,  at  full 
length,  what  were  my  feelings  at  getting 
up,  and  being  pointed  at  by  the  Speaker, 
and  hearing  my  name  called  from  all 
sides  of  the  House ;  how  I  trembled 
lest  I  should  hesitate,  or  mispUkce  a 
word  in  the  two  or  three  first  sentences ; 
while  all  was  dead  silence  around  me^ 
and  my  own  voice  sounded  to  my  ears 
quite  like  some  other  gentleman's  ;  how, 
in  about  ten  minutes,  or  less,  I  got 
warmed  in  collision  with  Fox's  argu- 
ments, and  did  not  even  care  twopence 
for  anybody  or  anything ;  how  I  was 
roused,  in  about  hiJf  an  hour,  from  this 
pleasing  state  of  self-sufficiency,  by 
accidentally  casting  my  eyes  towards 
the  Opposition  bench^  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  compliments  to  Fox,  and  as- 
suring him  of  my  respect  and  admira- 
tion, and  there  seeing  certain  members 
of  Opposition  laughing  (as  I  thought), 
and  quizzing  me ;  how  this  accident 
abashed  me,  and,  together  with  my 
being  out  of  breath,  rendered  me  in- 
capable of  uttering ;  how  those  who  sat 
below  me  on  the  Treasury  bench,  seeing 
what  it  was  that  distressed  me,  cheered 
loudly,  and  the  House  joined  them ; 
and  how,  in  less  than  a  minute,  strun- 


ing  every  nerve  in  my  body,  and  pluck- 
ing up  evexy  bit  of  resolution  in  my 
heart,  I  went  on  more  boldly  than  ever, 
and  getting  into  a  part  of  my  subject 
that  I  liked,  and,  having  the  House 
with  me,  got  happily  and  triumphantly 
to  the  end. — ^pp.  16-17. 

Canning  had  almost  every  quality 
fitted  to  make  him  a  favourite  wita 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  man- 
ner was  always  indeed  somewhat 
haughty  and  authoritative;  he  was  an 
unsparmg  antagonist;  he  exhausted 
himself  at  all  times — ^these  are  his 
own  words — *  in  endeavours  to  give 
vigour  and  sharpness  to  political 
hostility.'  The  Whigs,  moreover, 
as  we  have  seen,  regarded  him  at 
first  with  bitter  aversion ;  but  they 
constituted  at  that  time  a  small 
minority  in  the  House,  and  their 
influence  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
their  hostility  very  prejudicial  to  its 
object. 

Canning'spresencewas  singularly 
graceful.  His  figure  was  slight  and 
wiry;  his  features,  finely  cut  and 
decisive,  were  at  the  same  time  very 
mobile,  and  capable  of  a  subtle 
play  and  variety  of  expression — ^a 
union  seldom  met  with.  '  There  is  a 
lighting  up  of  his  features,  and 
a  comic  play  about  the  mouth,' 
Wilberforce  said,  'when  the  full 
force  of  the  approaching  witticism 
strikes  his  own  mind;  which  pre- 
pares you  for  the  burst  which  is  to 
follow.'  His  head,  altogether,  was 
one  of  great  intellectual  power  and 
beauty;  the  kind  of  head  that  is 
more  frequently  found  on  Greek 
statues  than  on  JSnglish  members  of 
Parliament.  His  voice  was  low,  but 
so  rich  and  clear,  and  perfectly  modu- 
lated, that  it  was  heard  distinctly 
in  every  part  of  the  House.  There 
was  an  air  of  hig;h-breeding  and 
aristocratic  culture  ii^  every  gesture, 
which  those  who  dubbed  him  an 
'adventurer'  did  not  sometimes 
possess. 

His  eloquence  was  calm,  serene, 
and  luminous.  He  was  seldom  pas- 
sionate; rarely  yielded  to  excite- 
ment or  emotion  ;  but  when  he  did 
the  effect  was  electrical.  The  vehe- 
mence struck  all  the  more  keenly, 
from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  his 
passionless  demeanour,  his  sarcastic 
temper,  and  his  habitual  reserve. 
Witn  the  lighter  artillery  of  parlia- 
mentary defence  and  attack  he  was 
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completely  furnished.  His  irony 
was  swift  and  stealthy — it  stabbed 
like  the  stiletto.  'I  can  excuse 
him/  he  said,  when  Mr.  Windham's 
military  measures  were  supported 
by  his  colleagues  on  grounds  which 
he  himself  had  repudmted, '  for  hav- 
ing disdained  to  answer  the  attacks 
of  his  opponents,  but  I  am  surprised 
that  he  snould  not  have  vindicated 
himself  from  the  support  of  his 
iriends.'  He  particularly  excelled 
in  that  refined  pleasantry — ^that 
indirect  and  gentlemanly  quizzing 
— ^which  is  so  much  relished  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  heavy 
Falmouth  coach  *  conveying  the 
succour  of  Lord  Nugent's  person 
to  Spain* — the  Government  dis- 
covenng  that  there  really  was  some- 
thing like  a  war  between  Prance 
and  rrussia,  *  by  the  trifling  circum- 
stance that  the  Prussian  army  was 
annihilated' — the  account  of  Mr. 
Windham's  expeditions — [*a  fire- 
work before  Boulogne  and — yet  that 
wanted  confirmation — an  embarka- 
tion on  the  Paddington  canal.  But 
for  the  uncommon'  openness  of  the 
weather,  it  is  probable  that  his 
army  would  have  been  frozen  up  at 
Uxbridge,']  are  capital  specimens 
of  this  vein  of  grave  and  good- 
humoured  banter. 

Mr.  Stapleton  gives  some  very 
interesting  details  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  prepared  for  a  great  speech. 

His  whole  mind  was  absorbed  in  it 
for  two  or  perhaps  three  days  before- 
hand. He  spared  no  labour  in  obtain- 
ing and  in  arranging  his  materials.  He 
always  drew  up  a  paper  (which  he  used 
in  the  House)  with  the  heads,  in  their 
order,  of  the  several  topics  on  which  he 
meant  to  touch,  and  these  heads  were 
numbered,  and  the  numbers  sometimes 
extended  to  four  or  even  five  hundred. 

Some  of  these  '  headings '  have 
been  preserved,  and  they  are  very 
curious.  We  have  only  room  for 
one — the  unused  notes  of  a  speech 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who,  Mr. 
Canning  believed,  had,  in  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  suggested  his  assas- 
sination. 

39  T.  But  in  or  out  of  office. 
39«.  The  Constitution  is  my  object 
of  worship. 

393.  And  in  this  her  temple. 

394.  For  that  obloquy. 

395.  For  that  demonstration. 

396.  For  that    designation,    and   I 


pretty  well  know  by  what  pen,  to  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin. 

397.  But  it  is  past — ^the  danger  and 
the  scorn. 

398.  Let  them  rail,  or  let  them  re- 
pent. 

399.  My  course  is  the  same. 

400.  And  while  I  have  the  strength, 
I  desire  no  other  duty  than  that  of 
doing  my  best  in  defence  of  a  form  of 
Government  which,  if  destroyed,  could 
not  be  replaced,  and  which  may  yet  afford 
shelter  and  glory  to  generations  who 
will  know  how  to  value  and  preserve  it. 

Not  only  were  these  adjuncts  in 
his  favour ;  the  temper  of  his  mind 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  win  the 
confiaence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  brave,  intrepid* 
and  honourable ;  no  stain  of  base- 
ness ever  soiled  his  reputation.  To 
.  such  an  one  an  assembly  of  English 
gentlemen  can  forgive  much.  And 
the  moderation  of  his  character 
attuned  with  their  own.  This  mo- 
deration was  intimately  allied  with 
his  fastidiousness.  His  severe  and 
dainty  taste,  the  extreme  care  with 
which  he  lingered  over  the  struc- 
ture of  a  sentence,  or  the  exact  ety- 
mological significance  of  a  word — 
sometimes,  perhaps,  degenerated 
into  prudery.  He  scanned  a  royal 
speech  till  the  faintest  tinge  of 
colour  was  bleached  out  of  it.  The 
Xing's  message  upon  the  afiairs 
of  Portugal  was  discovered  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  contain  a  slight 
grammatical  error:  Mr.  Cannmg 
would  not  present  it  to  the  House 
until  the  inaccuracy  had  been  care- 
fully erased.  Some  people  may  be 
disposed  to  resent  this  jealous 
attention  to  verbal  niceties ;  we  are 
not.  Mental  slovenliness  is  as  ob- 
noxious as  bodily ;  and  scrupulous 
neatness,  both  in  dress  ana  lan- 
guage, is  a  virtue  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. Confusion  in  speech  is 
commonly  the  index  of  confused 
thinking ;  and  the  philoso]Dher  and 
the  statesman  should  weigh  the 
precise  import  of  words  as  rigor- 
ously as  the  lawyer.  A  man  so 
constitutionally  fastidious  as  Can- 
ning was,  could  not  help  being 
temperate.  He  had  a  horror  of 
excess  in  every  shape;  whatever 
shocked  good  taste  was  repugnant 
to  him ;  the  extrava«;auces  of  en- 
thusiasm were  regarded  with  criti- 
cal dislike  by  his  fair  and  unimpas- 
sioned  intellect.   A  shade  of  medita- 
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live  irony  runs  perhaps  through,  his 
mind;  but  he  nad  no  very  deep 
convictions,  nor  the  stuff  of  whicn 
bigots  and  martyrs  are  made.  Yet 
-vrith  all  his  Epicurean  delicacy  and 
meteor-like  brilliancy  he  possessed 
a  remarkably  sound  understanding, 
and  a  rare  mnd  of  common  sense. 
His  great  speech  upon  the  bullion 
question  showed  the  most  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of 
practical  finance.  'He  played,* 
says  Homer, '  with  its  most  knotty 
subtleties.' 

This  moderation  was  the  key- 
note of  Canning's  character,  and 
determined  his  political  career. 
He  was  liberal  and  yet  a  Tory, 
the  adversary  of  Eeform,  and 
yet  the  ardent  advocate  of  tolera- 
tion. Wherever  a  tangible  griev- 
ance existed,  he  devoted  his  energies 
to  its  redress;  but  he  opposed 
every  scheme  of  theoretical  ame- 
lioration. He  was  the  life-Ion^  ad- 
vocate of  Catholic  emancipation: 
he  was  the  life-long  opponent  of 
constitutional  change.  During  the 
time  he  was  in  office,  the  question  of 
Greek  independence  arose.  The 
attitude  he  aisysumed  towards  it 
strikingly  illus^ates  the  habitual 
temperance  of  his  disposition. 
When  all  Europe  had  gone  crazy 
about  the  '  degenerate  offspring  of 
the  free,'  Canning  maintained  the 
even  tenor  of  his  mind.  He  was  a 
fine  scholar,  and  was  not  insensible 
to  the  classical  associations  which 
the  struggle  evoked ;  but  he  would 
not  allow  his  imagination  to  take 
his  judgment  captive,  or  divert 
himirom  prudent  and  temperate 
counsels ;  and  he  expressed  nothing 
save  contempt  for  those  who,  to  re- 
construct the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  blindly  perilled  the  practical 
well-being  of  Europe.  'I  have 
traced  Chateaubriand's  agents,'  he 
writes,  scornfully,  'perplexing  the 
unhappy  Greeks  wim  I  know  not 
what  absurd  fancies  of  elective 
monarchies,  and  crusades  against 
the  infidel,  with  new  knightnoods 
of  Malta,  at  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence a  head.'  He  himself  tried  to 
accommodate  the  dispute  between 
the  Greeks  and  their  Mussulman 
masters  by  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. He  negotiated  a  treaty  which 
provided  that,  on  the  payment  of  a 
moderate  fixed  duty  to  the  Porte, 


the  Turkish  army  should  be  re- 
moved from  Greece.  But  this  wise 
and  politic  middle  course  was  of 
course  unacceptable  to  the  imagi- 
native politicians  who,  except  the 
Bepubhc  were  restored  in  its  antique 
integrity,  were  content  to  abet  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Russia. 

On  his  foreign  policy  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Canning  must  ultimately  de- 
pend. He  was  the  ablest  foreign 
minister  that  England  has  had  for 
a  century .  The  principles  on  wh ich 
his  policy  rested  were  admirably 
conceivecl,  and  most  skilfully  exe- 
cuted. From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  career  they  are  evolved 
with  dramatic  consistency. 

We  must  briefly  justify  this 
assertion. 

Canning  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  Mr.  Pitt's  contest  with  France. 
He  held  that  the  conflict  was  un- 
avoidable, and  that  it  had  been 
forced  upon  a  minister  '  whoso  fume 
as  well  as  power  rested  upon  the 
basis  of  the  financial  prosperity  of 
the  country.*  The  indecent  excesses 
of  the  French  Eepublicans,  more- 
over, shocked  his  taste ;  and  when 
the  Bepublio  was  at  length  de- 
stroyed by  one  of  its  own  offspring, 
he  bursts  into  an  lo  pcean  of 
triumph. 

Huzzah  !  huzzah !  huzzah !  (he  ex- 
claims, in  1799)  Buonaparte,  an  apos- 
tate from  the  cause  of  liberty — Buona- 
parte, the  avowed  tyrant  of  his  country, 
is  an  object  to  be  contemplated  with 
enthusiasm — ^to  be  held  up  to  the  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  mankind. 
Tell  me  not  that  he  will  make  France 
more  powerful — that  be  will  make  war 
with  more  vigour,  or  peace  with  more 
dexterity  than  the  exploded  Directory 
have  done ;  I  care  not  No  !  no !  it 
is  the  thorough  destruction  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  exaggerated  liberty — it  ia  the 
lasting  ridicule  thrown  upon  all  systems 
of  democratic  equality — it  is  this  that 
makes  the  name  of  Buonaparte  dear  to 
me— this  his  one  act  has  done,  let  him 
conduct  himself  as  he  may  hereafter ; 
let  him  be  a  general,  or  a  legislator,  or 
a  monarch,  or  a  captive,  crowned  or 
beheaded,  it  is  all  the  same  for  this  pur- 
pose. Buonaparte  may  flourish,  but  the 
idol  of  Jacobinism  is  no  more. — p.  43. 

Like  Pitt,  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  peace.  The  con- 
flict, he  held,  was  unappeasable 
until  its  cause  was  removed.  The 
military  despotism  of  Napoleon  was 
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a  Toloanic  power  whicli,  even  whea 
at  rest,  perpetually  threatened  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  peace 
of  Amiens — •  the  never,  never  to  be 
excused  or  atoned  for,  this  most 
disgraceful  and  calamitious  treatr 
of  peace' — he  bitterly  condemned. 
'  I  would  never  have  signed  it,'  he 
wrote ;  '  I  would  have  cut  off  my 
right  hand  rather.' 

^oth  the  great  leaders  of  the 
great  English  parties  died  in  1806, 
— ^Fox  with  his  last  breath  urging 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
he  had  so  often  denounced ;  and  to- 
wards the  dose  of  that  year  the 
Portland  Administration  was  formed, 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  Can- 
ning  occupied  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary. 

The  times  were  times  of  peril  and 
disaster.  Napoleon  was  at  the 
climax  of  his  power.  The  whole 
Continent  lay  at  his  feet,  and  the 
Imperial  dictator  had  remodelled 
the  map  of  Europe.  The  only  go- 
vernment, except  the  English,  which 
had  hitherto  opposed  an  obstinate 
resistance  to  hia  ambition  had  at 
len^h  succumbed ;  and  the  French 
and  Bussian  autocrats  were  now,  to 
all  appearance,  firmly  united.  Eng- 
land alone  remained,  and  the  secret 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit— by 
which  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
agreed  that  the  fleets  of  the  neutral 
ij^wers  should  be  taken  possession 
of  by  them — aimed  a  blow  at  her 
naval  supremacy  which,  had  it 
taken  efiect,  would  have  irretriev* 
ably  crippled  her  resources.  For- 
tunately the  ambitious  intri^e  was 
disiclosed  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. The  situation  was  one  of 
instant  peril.  Whatever  was  to  be 
done  must  be  done  at  once.  Mr. 
Canning  did  not  hesitate.  The 
Danish  fleet  was  the  obiect  of  the 
confederates ;  an  English  force  was 
instantly  despatched  to  Copenhagen, 
the  fleet  was  captured,  and  con- 
veyed to  Portsmouth. 

This  was  a  daring  blow;  one 
which  a  fearless  and  audacious 
genius  alone  could  have  dictated ; 
one,  therefore,  which  the  timid  and 
the  sanctimonious  have  not  been 
slow  to  condemn.  Heavy  sermons 
have  been  preached  upon  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations  which  it 
involved ;  ponderous  speeches  have 
denounced  the  man  who  sanctioned 


ma  friendly 
or  at  least  a  neutral  "Power.  The 
world  haa  declined  to  endorse  these 
vapid  platitudes  and  weak  senti- 
mentalisms.  Emergencies  un<]^ues- 
tionably  arise,  alike  in  the  life  of 
men  and  of  nations,  for  the  solution 
of  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  moral 
action  do  not  serve.  The  conduct 
of  the  men  who  have  to  encounter 
these  crises  must  be  estimated  by 
anoflier  standard  and  by  a  differeirt 
code.  That  code  has  justified  Mr. 
Canning.  It  is  possible  to  kill 
without  being  guilty  of  murder ;  it 
is  possible  to  rob  without  being  a 
thief;  and  a  man  may  break  the 
law  of  nations  without  becoming  a 
buccaneer.  The  great  man  sees 
through  the  thin  sophistries  and 
fictions  which  society  has  erected 
for  its  protection.  The  Danish  fleet 
was  the  property  of  Denmark,  with 
whom  we  were  at  peace ;  but  it  was 
practically  in  the  possession  of  the 
Allies,  with  whom  we  were  at 
war.  If  it  was  not  used  by  us,  it 
would  certainly  be  used  ttgainst  us. 
Strength  imposes  certain  oblifira- 
tions,  but  so  does  weakness ;  and  if 
a  feeble  government  neglects  to  ob- 
serve these  obligations,  it  must  take 
the  consequences.  Denmark  was 
unable  to  resist  the  coercion  of  the 
Continental  powers;  and  if  she 
chose  to  retain  a  weapon  of  oflence 
which  she  could  not  herself  use,  but 
which  could  be  used  by  others,  we 
were  entitled  to  take  it  out  of  her 
hands,  and  place  it  beyond  reach  of 
danger.  England  was  in  great  and 
imminent  peril;  to  the  supreme 
moral  fearlessness  of  Mr.  Canning 
she  owed  in  no  small  measure  her 
deliverance. 

The  effect  of  the  blow  was  great. 
It  '  stunned'  the  Bussian  autocrat 
into  his  senses.  The  French  Em- 
peror was  exasperated  beyond  mea- 
sure. 'Since  the  death  of  Paul,' 
says  Fouch^,  *  I  never  saw  Naj^oleon 
abandon  himself  to  such  violent 
transports  of  passion.'  While  the 
issue  nung  in  the  balance,  Canning 
remained  in  a  state  of  keen  anxiety. 
'  It  is  a  most  wearying  suspense,' 
he  writes  in  one  letter.  In  another 
— *  Nothing  yet.  It  is  very  extra- 
ordinary; and  very,  very  anxious.' 
At  IcD^h,  after  an  interval  of  in- 
tense disquietude,  the  news  of  com- 
plete victory  arrived.    The  Foreign 
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Secretary  had  effectually  deranged 
tlie  aggressive  policy  of  Tilsit. 

CanniDg  felt  keenly  that  either 
England  or  the  Emperor  must  go 
down  ;  and  so,  disregarding  all  sub- 
ordinate friendships  and  enmities, 
he  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind 
to  defeat,  the  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
and  deliver  Europe  from  the  incubus 
which  smothered  her.  '  It  is  evident 
his  head  is  turned;  it  is  for  us 
to  cure  the  vertigo;*  'Whoever 
is  the  enemy  of  Napoleon  is  the 
friend  of  England ;'  were  the  mottoes 
of  his  policy.  The  capture  of  tiie 
Danish  fleet  had  saved  England; 
the  revolt  of  the  Spanish  people 
saved  Europe.  The  whole  signifl- 
cance  of  that  outburst  was  imme- 
diately apprehended  by  Canning. 
*  A  nation  like  that/  he  said,  *  may 
be  exterminated,  but  cannot  be  sub- 
dued;' and  he  confidently  backed 
the  sluggish  and  tenacious  patrio- 
tism of  the  Spaniard  against  the 
rapid  sweep  and  brilliant  genius  of 
the  Corsioan.  Money  and  troops 
were  forwarded  to  the  Peninsula ; 
and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  whose 
pre-eminent  military  capacity  Can- 
ning^ was  among  the  nrst  to  re- 
cognise, was  despatched  to  take  the 
command.  No  disasters  could  shake 
the  Minister's  confidence.  *  While 
Cadiz  is  safe,  Spain  is  not  lost ;  and 
while  all  is  not  lost,  aU  is  ultimately 
retrievable.*  A  noble  confidence 
nobly  redeemed. 

But  thoush  Canning  organized 
the  policy  wnich  ultimately  proved 
fatal  to  the  Mm^rfi,  he  did  not  re- 
main to  complete  it.  After  his  un- 
lucky duel  with  Lord  Castlereagh 
he  resigned  the  Foreign  Secretary- 
ship, and  did  not,  untd  1822,  again 
hold  the  office.  The  interregnum 
was  unfortunate,  both  for  his  own 
fame  and  for  England.  For  him- 
self, because  the  years  between 
were  years  crowded  with  brilliant 
militaiy  achievements  and  impor- 
tant diplomatic  transactions,  wnich 
would  nave  crowned  the  Minister's 
reputation.  For  England,  because 
on  his  retirement  Castlereagh  as- 
sumed the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations.  Had  Canning  remained 
in  office,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
he  would  not  have  sanctioned  the 


settlement  of  1815.  Had  he  re- 
mained in  office  the  *  Holy  Alliance' 
would  have  been  nipped  m  the  bud, 
and  the  struggle  we  have  lately 
witnessed-— a  struggle  to  readjust 
on  a  better  defined  and  more  natu- 
ral basis  the  distribution  of  power 
in  Europe — ^might  have  been  averted. 
On  Lord  Castlereagh's  death 
Canning  returned  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  Great  changes  had  taken 
place  since  he  quitted  it.  '  The 
mighty  deluge  by  which  the  Con- 
tinent was  overwhelmed  had  sub- 
sided; the  limits  of  nations  \^ere 
again  visible,  and  the  spires  and 
turrets  of  ancient  establishments 
had  reappeared  above,  the  subsiding 
wave,'  But  a  new  peril  now 
threatened  Europe.  Three  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  had  been  fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits  by  the  mon- 
strous progeny  of  the  Kevolution, 
and  they  entered  at  Paris  into  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
The  programme  of  the  *  Holy  Alli- 
ance' was  suspiciously  vague  and 
fantastic,  but  its  real  motives  were 
quickly  penetrated.  Its  authors 
elected  themselves  the  constitutional 
police  of  Europe.  Whenever  a 
popular  insurrection  against  a  ty- 
rannical ruler  broke  out,  whenever 
a  free  government  was  demanded, 
whenever  a  liberal  institution  was 
established,  the  Alliance  was  up  and 
doing.  These  and  sunilar  move- 
ments were  pregnant  with  danger 
to  the  peace  of  the  world ;  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  constitutional 
police  to  secure  order  and  to  pre- 
serve tranquillity.  Such  was  the 
specious  scheme  which  '  the  craft  of 
the  Bohemian,'  *  the  ferocity  of  the 
Tartar,'  and  *  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Vandal,'*  had  devised,  and  which 
for  many  years  arrested  the  expres- 
sion of  independent  thought  and 
national  life  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

in  the  policy  of  the  Alliance.  The 
prestige  and  authority  of  the  an- 
cient monarchies  represented  in  the 
association,  had  produced  their  na- 
tural effect  upon  a  mind  obstinately 
hostile  to  liberal  institutions.  But 
to  Canning  the  Alliance  was  utterly 
repugnant— -repugnant  to  his  Eng- 


*  The  complimentary  epithets  used  by  Mr.  Brougham  to  describe  the  members 
of  the  Alliance — ^the  King  of  Prussia^  and  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
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li8h  feelings  and  to  his  liberal  indi- 
nations.  Gradually,  imperceptibly, 
with  fine  skill,  he  detached  England 
from  the  connexion.  He  thwarted 
its  j>olicy,  he  ridiculed  its  anger,  he 
dened  its  threats.  He  won,  but  it 
was  a  hard  fight.  The  Xing  was 
against  him ;  me  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton  was  against  him.  Mettemieh, 
the  great  champion  of  legitimacy, 
employed  all  his  yast  influence  and 
all  the  arts  of  courtly  intrigue  to 
procure  the  Foreign  Secretary's 
dismissal,  and  raised  in  Canning's 
breast  a  feeling  of  bitter  but  con- 
temptuous suspicion.  '  I  ibn  quite 
clear,'  he  says  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
*  that  there  is  no  honesty  in  Metter- 
nidi,  and  that  we  cannot  enter  into 
joint  conoertwith  him  without  a  cer- 
tainty of  being  betrayed.  It  is  not 
only  his  practice,  but  in  our  case  it 
will  be  nis  pride  and  pleasure.' 
Again,  writing  to  Lord  Granville, 
he  expresses  his  opinion  in  even 
fitronger  language.  'You  ask  me 
what  you  sludl  say  to.  Mettemieh. 
Li  the  first  place  you  shall  hear 
what  I  think  of  him—that  he  is  the 
greatest  rogue  and  liar  on  the  Con- 
tinent, perhaps  in  the  civilized 
world.'  But  Canning's  perseve- 
rance, caution,  and  toiU  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle,  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  has  ever  since  re- 
tained the  impress  of  the  principles 
he  then  stamped  upon  it. 

During  the  years  between  1822 
and  1827 — ^when  he  held  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office — ^he  withdrew 
the  English  plenipotentiary  from 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  he  recog- 
nised the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and  he  deanatehed 
a  force  to  the  Tagus  to  aid  tne  Por- 
tuguese. Each  of  these  acts  was 
intended  to  disengage  England  from 
the  Alliance,  and  to  manifest  how 
radically  we  were  opposed  to  the 
principles  it  promulgated. 

The  Congress  of  Verona  sanc- 
tioned the  occupation  of  Spain  by 
France.  Spain  had  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  liberal  institutions,  and 
the  Alliance  naturally  resented  the 
experiment.  So  the  French  Sing 
was  deputed  to  bring  his  refractory 
neighbour  back  to  reason,  and  to 
right  ways  of  thinkingandgoveming. 
"When,  however,  this  resolution  was 
arrived  at,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  represented  England  in  the 


Congress,  protested  and  withdrew. 
Canning  was  satisfied  with  a  digni- 
fied protest ;  we  were  not  bound  by 
any  specific  treaties  to  assist  Spain ; 
and  until  a  question  of  natimxal  faith 
or  national  nonour  should  arise,  he 
was  resolved  that  England  should 
neither  originate  nor  participate  in 
a  war  the  lunits  of  which,  as  ne  said, 
no  mortal-sagacity  could  determine. 

The  French  occupation  was  no 
doubt  keenly  resented  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary ;  and  though  he 
did  not  allow  his  feelines  to  hurry 
him  into  war,  he  speedily  and  efiec- 
tually  retaliated.  In  the  following 
year  England  recognised  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  American 
colonies. 

Mr.  Canning  ea^rly  pressed  the 
reeognition.  various  motives  im- 
pelled him  to  do  so.  Bv  recognis- 
ing the  independence  of  the  colonies 
he  conspicuously  disavowed  the 
principles  of  the  Alliance;  and  he 
deprived  France  of  the  moral  weight 
and  preponderance  which  it  might 
otherwise  have  derived  from  the 
possession  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

It  was  obviously  a  heavy  blow 
and  great  discouragement  to  the 
Alliance.  The  Alliance  had  been 
instituted  to  aid  distressed  kings  in 
reducing  refractory  populations, 
and  now  on  the  first  opportunity 
England  proclaimed,  not  merely 
that  the  populations  were  entitled 
to  suit  themselves,  but  that  she 
would  officially  recognise  any  insti- 
tution, Monarchical  or  E^ublican, 
under  which  they  chose  to  live. 
Moreover,  the  recognition  prevented 
France  from  reaping  any  dispropor- 
tionate influence  from  the  possession 
of  Spain.  France  might  keep  Spain 
if  she  liked,  but  at  kast  it  should 
not  be  '  Spain  with  the  Indies.* 
This  was  the  argument  Mr.  Canning 
urged,  and  which,  in  his  great 
speech  on  Portugal,  he  illustrated 
with  surpassi^  eloquence.  'I 
called  the  s^ew  W  orld  into  existence 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old !' 

The  argument  appears  simple  and 
obvious,  but  It  was  attacked,  shortlv 
before  Mr.  Canning's  death,  with 
peculiar  acrimony,  by  Earl  Grey, 
who,  with  all  the  narrow  sectarianism 
of  the  Whig  aristocrat,  disliked  the 
ambitious  adventurer  under  whose 
colours  his  par^  was  then  proud  to 
serve.      Mr.  (banning  intended  to 
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Answer  the  speech,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity never  came;  and  indeed, 
except  in  regard  to  one  or  two  subor- 
dinate accusations,  any  answer 
would  have  been  quite  superfluous. 
The  Earl  asserted  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  colonies  had  not  been 
made  with  the  view  of  redressing 
the  balance  of  power  by  diminish- 
ing the  influence  of  France.  This 
was  the  gravamen  of  the  charge — 
the  sting  of  the  speech.  It  was 
ungenerously  but  distinctly  insinu- 
ated that  Canning's  striking  vindi- 
cation of  his  American  policy  was 
4in  after 'iJiought,  The  documents 
published  by  Mr.  Stapleton  ccwn- 
pletely  refute  the  insinuation;  for 
they  prove  conclusively  that  the 
French  occupation  materially  in- 
fluenced the  decision  of  the  English 
Cabinet.  In  the  report,  forinstuice, 
which  the  Foreign  Secretary  sub- 
mitted to  the  King  on  the  subject, 
the  argument  is  explicitly  alluded 
to  as  having  been  already  fully  dis- 
cussed. 'That  consistently  with 
the  situation  in  which  Spain  is 
placed  by  the  indeflnite  occupation 
of  her  strong  places  by  the  arms  of 
a  foreign  Power,  she  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  free  agent,  and  tliat  of 
course  Spain  is  essentially  French 
in  her  foreign  policy,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  prevent  Spanish  America 

Jram  being  brought  within  the  same 
subjection,  are  points  which  appear 
to  your  servants  to  be  so  conclu- 
sively argued  in  Lord  Liverpool's 
paper,  that  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able to  trouble  your  Majesty  with 
any  further  discussion  of  them.' 
So  that  the  Foreign  Secretary's 
eloquent  vindication  was  no  trick  of 
artful  rhetoric,  no  piece  of  idlei 
bravado,  but  a  literal  and  unembel- 
lished  account  of  the  fact. 

All  Mr.  Canning's   anticipations 

•  of  the  eflects  of  the  measure  have 
not  indeed  been  realized.  '  Spanish 
America  is  free,'  he  exclaims,  *  and, 
if  we  do  not  mismanage  our  matters 
sadly,  she  is  English,  and 

Novus  BSBclorum  nascitur  ordo.' 

Liberated  America,  alike  to  her 
own  citizens  and  her  allies,  has 
proved  rather  a  worthless  posses- 
sion. Its  decay  })robably  was  too 
inveterate  to  admit  under  any  cir- 
cumstances of  healthy  re-organiza- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Caiming  at  least  10 


not  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  experiment.  *  The  responsibility 
rests  not  with  me.  Liberavi 
animam  meamJ 

Mr.  Canning's  Portuguese  polijtsy 
was  the  corner-stone  of  the  wise 
and  sagacious  system  he  inaugu- 
rated. It  elicited,  moreover,  in  the 
most  marked  manner,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  contemporaries.  The 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  in  resigning  the 
Crown  of  Portugal,  had  accom- 
panied his  abdication  with  the 
gnmt  of  a  constitutional  charter. 
The  much-suflering  Alliance  angrily 
protested;  and  as  its  protest  re- 
mained unheeded,  recurred  to  its 
old  weapons.  An  army  of  Portu- 
guese deserters,  secretly  organized 
and  disciplined  in  Spam,  were  in- 
vited to  invade  their  native  country. 
But  Mr.  Canning  was  prepared  for 
the  emergency.  He  had  perceived 
at  an  eany  period  that  'Portugal 
was  the  ground  on  which  the  Holy 
Alliance  meant  to  fight  England,' 
and  he  was  ready  to  lift  the  glove. 
Portugal  was  our  most  ancient  ally, 
and  many  treaties  bound  us  to  de- 
fend the  integrity  of  her  dominions. 
We  had  not  interfered  when  Spain 
was  occupied;  but  the  time  had  come 
when  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
could  no  longer  be  persevered  in» 
and  when  it  was  necessary  to  show 
that,  though  moderate,  we  were  not 
pusillanimous.  Hitherto  we  had 
diplomatically  and  passively  resisted 
the  Allianoe;  now  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  dictates  of  national 
honour,  and  the  principles  of  the 
independent  policy  we  had  adopted, 
demanded  an  active  and  armed  in- 
tervention. An  English  army  was 
instantly  despatched  to  the  Tagus, 
where  it  was  received  'with  frantic 
joy'  by  the  population. 

But  the  ovation  which  the  army 
received  from  the  people  of  Lisbon 
was  equalled  by  that  wnich  awaited 
the  Minister  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  The  King's  Message  respect- 
ing Portugal  was  taken  into  consi- 
deration on  the  12th  December, 
1826.  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  most 
luminous  and  statesmanlike  speech 
— *  extraordinary  and  unprece- 
dented in  this  house,'  was  Mr. 
Brougham's  testimony,  '  unprece- 
dent^  (and  I  can  give  it  no  higher 
praise)  even  in  the  eloquence  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman '—^de< 
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scribed  tbe  circumstances  wbicb 
rendered  it,  in  the  opinion  of  Mi- 
nisters, imperative  tnat  Portneal 
should  not  be  left  unaided.  '  We 
go  to  Portugal,'  he  concluded,  *  not 
to  rule,  not  to  dictate,  not  to  pre- 
scribe constitutions,  but  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  independence  of  an 
ally.  We  go  to  plant  the  standard 
of  England  on  the  well  known 
heights  of  Lisbon.  Where  that 
standard  is  planted,  foreign  do- 
minion shall  not  come.* 

The  speech  is  a  model  of  calm 
and  elevated  argument,  tersely  and 
vigorously  expressed.  Certain  pas- 
sages, that,  for  instance,  in  which 
he  likens  England  to  the  ruler  of 
the  winds— 

Gelsft  sedet  JEolua  arce, 

Sceptra  tenens ;   mollitque  animos,   et 

temperat  iras ; 
Ni  faciat,  maria   ac  terras  cslumque 

profundam, 
Quippe  ferant  rapidi  secum,  yermntque 

per  auras — 

rise  without  embarrassment  into  a 
grave  and  thoughtful  eloquence. 
The  speech  was  vehemently  ap- 
plaudea;  but  the  great  triumph 
was  reserved  for  a  later  period  of 
the  evening.  A  feeble  opposition 
had  been  threatened  by  Mr.  Hume 
and  one  or  two  other  members,  and 
after  a  vigorous  oration  from  Mr. 
Brougham,  the  Foreign  Secretary 
rose  to  reply.  That  reply  is  a 
masterpiece  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence; and  to  it  alone,  if  need 
were,  the  vindication  of  the  orator*s 
fame  might  be  left.  The  passage 
which  explains  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  not  declaring  war 
when  Spain  was  occupied,  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking.  The  effects  of 
the  French  occupation,  the  speaker 
said,  had  been  infinitely  exaggerated ; 
but  he  did  not  blame  these  exag- 
gerations, for  he  was  aware  that 
uiey  were  the  echoes  of  sentiments 
which  in  the  days  of  William  and 
of  Anne — 'the  oest  times  of  our 
history' — animated  the  debates  and 
dictated  the  votes  of  the  British 
Parliament.  But  Spain  was  then  a 
great  maritime  power,  and  she  was 
no  longer  so. 

Again,  Sir  (he  continued),  is  tbe 
Spain  of  the  present  day  the  Spain  of 
which  the  statesmen  of  the  times  of 
William  and  Anne  were  so  much  afraid? 
Is  it  indeed  the  Spain  whose  puissance 


was  expected  to  shake  England  from 
her  sphere?  No,  Sir,  it  was  quite 
another  Spain — ^it  was  the  Spain  within 
the  limits  of  whose  empire  the  sun 
never  set — ^it  was  Spain  'with  the 
Indies' that  excited  the  jealousies  and 
alarmed  the  imaginations  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

But  then,  Sir,  the  halance  of  power ! 
— ^The  entry  of  the  French  army  into 
Spain  disturbed  that  balance,  and  we 
ought  to  have  gone  to  war  to  restore  it. 
I  have  already  said,  that  when  the 
French  army  entered  Spain,  we  might, 
if  we  chose,  have  resisted  or  resented 
that  measure  by  war.  But  were  there 
no  other  means  than  war  for  restoring 
the  balance  of  power  ? — Is  the  balance 
of  power  a  fixed  and  unalterable  stan- 
dard ?  or  is  it  not  a  standard  perpetually 
varying,  as  civilization  advances,  and 
as  new  nations  spring  up,  and  take 
their  place  among  established  political 
communities  ?  The  balance  of  power 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  was  to  be  ad- 
justed between  France  and  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  Austria,  and  England. 
Some  years  afterwards,  Russia  assumed 
her  high  station  in  European  politics. 
Some  years  after  that,  again,  Prussia 
became  not  only  a  substantive,  but  a 
preponderating  monarchy.  Thus,  while 
the  balance  of  power  continued  in  prin- 
ciple the  same,  the  means  of  adjusting 
it  became  more  varied  and  enlarged. 
They  became  enlarged  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  number  of  considerable 
States — in  proportion,  I  may  say,  to 
the  number  of  weights  which  might  be 
shifted  into  the  one  or  the  other  scale. 
To  look  to  the  policy  of  Europe,  in  the 
times  of  William  and  Anne,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  at  the  present  day,  is 
to  disregard  the  progress  of  events, 
and  to  confuse  dates  and  facts  which 
throw  a  reciprocal  light  on  each  other. 

It  would  be  disingenuous,  indeed, 
not  to  admit  that  the  entry  of  the 
iVench  army  into  Spain  was  in  a  certain 
sense  a  disparagement — ^an  affront  to 
the  pride — a  blow  to  the  feelings  of 
England ;  and  it  cai^  hardly  be  supposed 
that  on  that  occasion  the  Government 
did  not  sympathize  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people.  But  I  deny 
that,  questionable  or  censurable  as  the 
act  might  be,  it  was  one  which  neces- 
sarily ^ed  for  our  direct  and  hostile 
opposition.  Was  nothing,  then,  to  be 
done?  Was  there  no  otiier  mode  of 
resistance,  than  by  a  direct  attack  upon 
France — or  by  a  war  to  be  undertaken 
on  the  soil  of  Spain?  What,  if  the 
position  of  Spain  might  be  rendered 
harmless  in  rival  hands — ^harmless  as 
regarded  us — and  valueless  £o  the  pos- 
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sessoTs  ?  Might  not  compensation  for 
disparagement  be  obtained,  and  the 
policy  of  our  ancestors  vindicated,  by 
means  better  adapted  to  the  present 
time  ?  If  France  occupied  Spain,  was 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  that  occupation,  that  we 
should  blockade  Cadiz  ?  No.  I  looked 
another  way — Thought  materials  of  com- 
pensation in  another liemisphere.  Con- 
templating Spain,  such  as  our  ancestors 
had  known  her,  I  resolved  that  if 
France  bad  Spain,  it  should  not  be 
Spain  'with  the  Indies.'  I  called  the 
New  World  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old. 

The  effect  which  this  memorable 
speech  produced  on  the  House  of 
Commons  is  admitted,  both  by 
friends  and  foes,  to  have  been  quite 
unprecedented.  'It  was  an  epoch 
in  a  man's  life  to  have  heard  him,' 
writes  a  member  who  was  present. 

*  When,  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
Chatham,  he  exclaimed,  "  1  looked 
to  Spain  in  the  Indies;  I  called  a 
New  World  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old ;"  the  effect 
was  actually  terrific.  It  was  as  if 
every  man  in  the  House  had  been 
electrified.  Mr.  Canning  seemed 
actuall]^  to  have  increased  in  stature, 
his  attitude  was  so  majestic.  I 
remarked  his  flourishes  were  made 
with  his  left  arm;  the  effect  was 
new  and  beautiful ;  his  chest  heaved 
and  expanded;  his  nostril  dilated, 
a  noble  pride  slightly  curled  his 
lip ;  and  age  and  sickness  were  dis- 
solved and  forgotten  in  the  ardour 
of  youthful  genius.*  '  The  whole 
House  were  moved,*  says  Mr. 
Stableton,  'as  if  an  electric  shock 
had  passed  through  them ;  Viey  all 
rose  for  a  moment  to  look  at  him  I 
This  effect  I  witnessed  from  under 
the  gallery.'  And  Mr.  Canning 
himself,  writing  two  days  after- 
wards   to    Lord    Granville,    says, 

*  If  I  know  anything  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  thirty- 
three  years'  experience,  or  if  I  may 
trust  to  what  reaches  me  in  report 
of  feelings  out-of-doors,  the  decla- 
ration of  the  obvious  but  imsus- 
pected  truth,  that  "I  called  the 
New  World  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old,"  has  been 
more  grateful  to  English  ears  and 
to  English  feelings  ten  thousand 
times,  than  would  have  been  the 
most  satisfactory  announcement  of 
the  intention  of  the  French  Govern- 


ment to  withdraw  its  army  fro;n 
Spain.' 

Such  was  Mr.  Canning's  foreign 
policy — a  policy  admirably  con- 
ceived and  aamirably  executed. 
Its  success  was  complete.  England, 
under  his  Administration,  became 
the  first  Power  in  Europe — a  model 
and  an  umpire.  It  discomfited  the 
Alliance,  which,  after  a  succession 
of  angry  and  ineffectual  remon- 
strances, quietly  subsided.  We 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
quote  a  letter  published  by  Mr. 
Stapleton,  which,  though  somewhat 
lengthy,  gives  a  most  amusing 
account  oithe  manner  in  which  the 
Secretary  treated  that  devout  body 
when  it  undertook  to  lecture  him. 

The  last  three  mornings  have  been 
occupied  partly  in  receiving  the  three 
successive  communications  of  Count 
Lieven,  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  Baron 
Maltzalin,  of  the  high  and  mighty  dis- 
pleasure of  their  Courts  with  respect  to 
Spanish  America.  Lieven  led  the  way 
on  Wednesday.  He  began  to  open  a 
long  despatch  evidently  with  the  in- 
tention of  reading  it  to  me.  I  stopped 
in  limine,  desiring  to  know  if  he  "was 
authorized  to  give  a  cop}"  of  it.  He  said 
no ;  upon  which  I  declined  hearing  it, 
unless  he  could  give  me  his  word,  that 
no  copy  would  be  sent  to  any  other 
Court.  He  said  he  could  not  under- 
take to  say  that  it  would  not  be  sent  to 
other  Kussian  missions,  but  that  he  had 
no  notion  that  a  copy  of  it  would  be 
given  to  the  Courts  at  which  they  were 
severally  accredited.  X  answered,  that 
I  was  determined  either  to  have  a  copy 
of  a  despatch  which  might  be  quoted  to 
foreign  Courts  (as  former  despatches 
had  been)  as  having  been  communicated 
to  me,  and  remaining  unanswered,  or 
to  be  able  to  say  that  no  despatch  had 
been  communicated  to  me  at  all.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  for  me,  I  said, 
to  charge  my  memory  with  thn  expres- 
sions of  a  long  despatch  once  read  over 
to  me,  or  to  be  able  to  judge  on  one 
such  hearing  whether  it  did,  or  did  not 
contain  expressions  which  I  ought  not 
to  pass  over  without  remark.  Yet  by 
the  process  now  proposed  I  was  respon- 
sible to  the  King  and  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ultimately  perhaps  to  Parliament, 
for  the  contents  of  a  paper  which  might 
be  of  the  most  essentially  important 
character  ;  and  of  which  the  text  might 
be  quoted  hereafter  by  third  parties,  as 
bearing  a  meaning  which  I  did  not  on 
the  instant  attribute  to  it,  and  yet  which 
upon  bare  recollection  I  could  not  con- 
trovert. Lieven  was  confounded.  He 
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asked  me  'what  he  was  to  do  ?  I  said, 
-what  he  pleased,  but  I  took  the  excep- . 
tion  now  before  I  heard  a  word  of  his 
despatch^  because  I  would  not  have  it 
thought  that  the  contents  of  the  des- 
patch, whatever  tkey  might  be,  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  exception.  I 
must,  however,  own  that  I  was  led  to 
make  it  now,  the  rather  because  I  had 
learned  irom  St.  Petersburg  that  he. 
Count  Lieven,  had  been  instructed  not 
to  give  me  a  copy  of  the  despatch  on 
Turkey  and  Greece,  which  instruction 
his  own  good  sense  had  led  him  to  dis- 
obey; that  in  that  instance  it  was 
absolutely  preposterous  to  refuse  a  copy, 
that  the  despatch  professed  to  be  a  nar- 
rative— of  which  dates  and  facts  were 
the  elements ;  and  that  to  have  read 
such  a  statement  to  me,  and  then  circu- 
late it  throughout  Europe  as  what  had 
been  commwiieated  to  me,  and  acqai- 
esced  in  by  my  silence,  would  have  been 
an  unfairness  such  as  it  was  as  weU  to 
let  him  know,  once  for  all,  I  was  de- 
termined to  resist. 

Might  he  state  to  me  verbally  what 
he  was  ordered  to  state,  without  re- 
ference to  bis  despatch  ?  Undoubtedly, 
I  was  prepared  to  hear  anything  he 
had  to  9ay  to  me.  I  must  afterwards 
take  my  own  way  of  verifying  the  ex- 
actness of  my  recollection. 

He  then  proceeded  to  pronounce  a 
diseourse — no  matter  for  the  substance 
at  present — after  which  he  left  me. 

I  instantly  wrote  down  the  substance 
of  what  I  understood  him  to  have  said 
to  me,  and  sent  him  my  memorandum, 
with  a  letter  requesting  him  to  correct 
az^  inaccuracies.  The  result  is,  that  I 
have  a  documei^t  in  spite  of  aJl  their 
contrivance. 

Yesterday  the  same  scene  with 
Esterhazy,  who  had  not  seen  Lieven  in 
the  interval,  and  therefore  came  unpre- 
pared. 

He  too  made  me  a  speech,  and  to 
him  I  immediately  sent  a  memorandum 
of  what  I  understood  him  to  have  said ; 
I  have  not  yet  received  his  answer. 

To-day  Maltzahn  came,  evidently 
prepared ;  for  he  produced  no  paper, 
but  set  off  a£  score.  This  rather  pro- 
voked me  (for  he  is  the  worst  of  all), 
but  I  was  even  with  him.  .  For  where- 
as with  the  others,  I  merely  listened 
and  put  in  no  word  of  my  own,  I 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  pay  off 
my  reserve  upon  Maltzahn  ;  and  accor- 
dingly said  to  him  a  few  as  disagreeable 
things  as  I  could,  upon  the  principle  of 
Intimacy  as  exemplified  in  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Allies  to  have  made  peace 
with  Buonaparte  (in  1814),  and  failing 
Buonaparte  to  have  put  some  other 
than  Louis  XYIII.  upon  the  throne ; 


and  also  In  the  general  recognition  of 
Bemadotte,  while  the  lawful  "King  of 
Sweden  is  wandering  in  exile  and  beg- 
ging through  Europe.  I  asked  him 
how  he  reconciled  these  things  with  the 
high  principles  which  he  was  ordered  to 
proclaim  about  the  rights  of  Spain  to 
her  Spanish  Americas  ?  He  had  no- 
thing to  answer.  I  have  sent  him  a 
memorandum  too,  in  which  my  part  of 
the  dialogue  is  inserted. 

Of  course  I  have  not  yet  his  answer. 
He  left  me  only  two  hours  ago. 

I  think  I  shaU  teach  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance not  to  try  the  trick  of  these  simul- 
taneous sermons  again. 

We  have  described  the  general 
principles  of  his  foreign  policy; 
one  or  two  minor  points  remain  to 
be  noticed.  Canning  was  personally 
a  Tory  skilful  diplomatist.  His 
tact,  penetration,  and  judgment 
were  conspicuous ;  and  he  played 
his  antagonists  with  the  ease  of  a 
master.  'His  apparent  frankness 
and  unreserve  (usarmed  the  most 
astute  I  while  he  delighted  to  tease 
and  perplex  the  dull  and  the  preten- 
tious  with  knotty  problems  and  in- 
tricate complications.  But  when  in 
earnest  his  tone  was  at  once  manly 
and  moderate.  He  never  bullied,, 
or  threatened,  or  stormed.  '  I  ab- 
hor menace,  tiU  one  means  action,' 
he  said.  A  thorough  Englishman 
both  in  taste  and  temper,  he  was 
the  first  Foreign  Secretary  who  in- 
sisted that  iEnglish,  not  French, 
should  be  used  in  our  diplomatic 
correspondence.  *  Whatever  we 
may  have  to  say  hereafter,  be  it 
high  or  humble,  soothing  or  threat- 
ening, warlike  or  pacific,  I  trust  we 
shall  never  again  submit  to  speak 
any  language  but  our  own.'  When 
he  came'  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 
1822,  he  wrote  to  the  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg — 'You  know  my 
politics  well  enough  to  know  what! 
mean  when  I  say,  that  for  Europe 
I  shall  be  desirous,  now  and  thet^  to- 
read  England*  This  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  his  official  life.  In  what- 
ever he  said  or  did  there  is  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  English  statesman, 
the  moderation  of  ue  English  gen- 
tleman. 

The  last  months  of  Mr.  Canning's 
life,  though  the  most  brilHant,  are 
also  the  most  painful.  His  eleva- 
tion to  the  Premiership  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool  was  not 
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effected  witLout  great  opposition. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  called  on 
the  Sovereign  and  threatened  to 
withdraw  the  support  of  the  Tory 
aristocracy  from  the  Government  if 
Mr.  Canning  were  placed  at  its 
head.  The  JDuke  of  Wellington, 
Mr.  Peel,  Lord  Eldon,  and  several 
other  memhers  of  the  Cabinet, 
simnltaneotisly  resigned,  on  the 
ground  that  on  the  question  of  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  thej  differed 
from  the  Premier.  It  was  con- 
fidently expected  that,  under  these 
discouragements,  Mr.  Canning 
would  be  forced  to  abandon  the 
task.  But  his  enemies  had  misun- 
derstood their  man.  He  auickly 
succeeded  in  forming  an  Adminis- 
tration composed  of  the  more  tole- 
rant section  of  the  Whigs,  and  of 
the  representatives  of  uiat  great 
moderate  middle  party  which  his 
genius  had  created  alike  in  the 
country  and  in  the  Legislature.  The 
resentment  of  the  defeated  Tories 
knew  no  bounds.  The  language 
which  they  employed  to  denounce 
the  Minister  would  have  disgraced 
Billingsgate.  Kight  after  night  he 
was  at&cked  with  an  acrimony 
which  recalled  tiie  more  discredit- 
able features  of  the  confdct  of  the 
Coalition  with  Pitt.  Canning  main- 
tained his  position  with  simplicity, 
with  manliness,  with  a  Pitt-like 
hauteur.  At  length,  after  having 
answered,  fully  and  temperately,  aU 
the  charges  directed  against  him, 
he  decBned  to  protract  the  contro- 
versy. Until  a  direct  vote  of  cen- 
sure was  moved,  no  threats,  no  ex- 
postulations, no  entreaties,  would 
mduce  him,  he  declared,  to  open  his 
lips. 

The  subordinate  members  of '  the 
pack  who  bayed  him  to  death'  are 
now  forgotten ;  but  the  •conduct  of 
Sir  Ilol^rt  Peel  to  his  old  colleague 
still  invokes  the  justifications  of  nis 
friends.  These  have  been  numerous 
and  elaborate ;  successful  they  have, 
not  been.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
better,  we  fancy,  to  admit  that  Sir 
!Bobert's  treatment  of  Mr.  Canning 
was  the  firait  of  a  very  natural  jea- 
lousy, than  to  trace  it  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  high-toned  and  scrupulous 


motives.  Even  great  statesmen  are 
not  exempted  from  the  vindictive 
frailties  that  afflict  ordinary  mortals. 
Peel  disliked  Canning,  and  under 
Canning  it  was  virtuafly  impossible 
that  he  could  serve.  That  is  the 
plain  explanation  of  the  whole 
mat*ter,  and  posterity  wiU  not  con- 
strue too  hardly  an  inevitable  anti« 
pathy. 

The  contest  killed  Canning.  That 
virulent  and  unscrupulous  hostility 
proved  too  much  for  a  constitution 
already  shattered  by  disease.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  session  he  had  been 
miserably  ill ;  he  rose  from  a  sick- 
bed to  deliver  his  great  speeches  on 
Portugal;  a  cold  caught  at  the 
Duke  of  York's  funeral,  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Greorge  at  Windsor, 
aggravated  his  disorder.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  fight  the  enemy 
with  indomitable  resolution  to  the 
end.  But  it  was  plain  that  his  ex- 
hausted system  could  not  for  any 
long  time  sustain  the  strain.  On 
the  3rd  of  August  he  was  declared 
to  be  in  imminent  danger ;  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sth  he  died.  '  Sir 
M.  Tiemey  felt  his  pulse,  thought 
for  a  second  that  he  was  gone, 
but  he  still  breathed.  Li  a  few 
seconds  there  ceased  to  be  any 
sign  of  breathing.  He  passed  away 
so  quietly  that  the  exact  moment 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was 
between  twelve  and  ten  miiiutes 
before  four.*  Almost  the  last  in- 
tellipble  words  he  uttered  were--- 
'  This  may  be  hard  ufk>n  me,  but  it 
is  harder  upon  the  King.' 

And  so  he  died. 

•  My  road  must  be  through  cha^ 
racier  to  power ;  I  will  try  no  other 
course ;  and  I  am  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  this  course,  tiiough 
not  perhaps  the  quickest  is  the 
surest.'  Mr.  Canmng  wrote  those 
words  in  1801 ;  and  it  is  because  we 
believe  that  they  illustrate  his  career 
that  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  for  his  recollections  of  the  man 
who  used  them.  The  book  is  a  verf 
interesting  one ;  it  contains  an  ad- 
mirable selection  of  Mr.  Canning's 
letters,  memoranda,  and  official  des- 
patches ;  and  the  author's  commen- 
tary is  concise  and  graphic. 

Shisley. 
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INDIAN    FINANCE. 


IN  a  brief  but  not  uneventful 
reign  of  little  more  than  two 
years,  Lord  Ellenborough  managed 
to  leave  the  four  per  cent,  loan  at 
par.  The  Indian  Government  are 
now  in  vain  coaxing  the  wealthy 
classes  with  offers  of  what  prac- 
tically is  a  loan  at  six  per  cent. 
The  Treasury  is  being  emptied  faster 
than  a  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  loan, 
received  half  in  cash  and  half  in  five 
per  cent,  paper,  can  contrive  to  fill 
it..  There  was  a  serious  deficit  in 
the  last  annual  report,  which  is 
threatened  to  be  followed  by  a 
future  deficit  hardly  less  serious. 
A  lar^e  native  army,  irregularly 
called  into  existence,  must  be  regu- 
larly fed.  A  mutiny,  or  a  revolt,  or 
a  rebellion,  call  it  by  whatever  name 
we  will,  has  been  followed  by  open 
discontent  and  defiance  of  authority 
amongst  the  Company's  European 
army.  Money  is  equally  required 
for  expenditure  on  public  works,  for 
interest  on  railway  debentures, 
and  for  the  additional  agency  whidi 
a  closer  and  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration imperatively  demands.  To 
meet  the  above,  we  require  a  more 
flourishing  Indian  exchequer.  And 
it  is  to  elucidate  this  subject  that 
we  intend  to  devote  a  few  pages  to 
Indian  finance,  explaining  its  main 
souTbes,  and  showing  on  what  forms 
of  wealth,  trade,  or  industry, 
financial  burdens  may  perhaps  be 
henceforth  laid. 

In  spite  of  strange  and  even  un- 
couth phraseology,  the  chief  points 
of  Eastern  finance  are  in  reality 
extremely  simple.  The  State  de- 
rives its  revenue  from  half  a  dozen 
sources  at  most.  There  is  the  im- 
memorial land-tax,  the  payment  of 
which  implies  recognition  of,  and 
obedience  to,  the  dominant  Power. 
There  is  the  monopoly  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  poppy,  which  results 
in  the  manufacture  of  several  thou-, 
sands  of  chests  of  opium,  exported 
to,  and  paid  by,  the  population  of 
China.  There  is  the  monopoly  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  salt,  to 
which  every  inhabitant  of  India 
more  or  less  contributes.  Then 
come,  in  order  of  productiveness, 
the  sea  customs,  the  stamps,  and 
the  excise ;  and  the  few  remaining 
contributions  tg  the  exchequer  may 


be  termed  miscellaneous,  being 
judicial  fines  and  recoveries,  tolls 
on  ferries,  roads,  and  bridges, 
escheats,  unclaimed  property,  the 
tax  for  watchmen  in  towns,  and 
waifs  and  strays  in  general. 

Every  Englishman  will  thus  easily 
understand  that  the  chief  character- 
istic of  Indian  finance  is  its  entire 
want  of  elasticity.  It  has  expanded 
with  the  empire,  and  grows  with 
all  its  liabihties.  Sut  it  is  not 
elastic  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  huge  net  of  taxes 
in  some  corner  or  other  of  which 
we  are  all  likely  to  be  entangled  at 
home.  The  Indian  Financial  Secre- 
tary overwhelms  the  Indian  public 
with  yearly,  quarterly,  and  even 
monthly  statements  of  accounts. 
But  on  no  occasion  does  he  '  rise  in 
his  place  *  to  inform  an  expectant 

Sublic  how  the  burdens  are  to  be 
istributed  in  the  ensuing  year. 
There  can  be  no  shiflking  from  one 
head  to  another,  because  all  the 
ordinary  articles  of  national  con- 
sumption are  positively  xmtaxed. 
The  annexation  of  a  feeble  province, 
the  gradual  increase  of  sea  customs 
arising  out  of  the  spread  of  com- 
merce, civilization,  and  luxury,  a 
more  numerous  population  which 
shall  require  more  salt,  aroused  ac- 
tivity in  the  opium  speculators  at 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  the  pro- 
gressive advancement  of  all  classes 
in  refinement  and  in  comfort,  under 
a  wise  and  just  administration — it 
is  to  these  facts  or  expectations 
that  the  Indian  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  hitherto  been  led  to 
look  for  consolation.  In  fact,  such 
finance  is  only  an  elaborate  system 
of  audit  and  accoimt.  The  figures 
and  statements  are  undeniably  cor- 
rect. The  operations  of  Grovem- 
ment  in  this  respect  are  no  longer 
enveloped  in  mystery.  But.  of  tJie 
financial  skill  which  detects  such 
springs  of  industry  and  commerce 
as  can  bear  a  heavier  load,  .which 
calls  into  existence  new  ways  and 
means  to  pay  old  debts,  which  pos- 
sesses a  Knowledge  of  what  the 
native  population  will  assent  to 
without  revolt  or  disturbance,  as 
well  as  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  exchange  and  of  political 
economy,   we  have    had   little   or 
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nothing.  We  have  had,  indeed, 
skilfhl  captains,  wise  administrators, 
energetic  magistrates,  who  could 
rule  provinces  with  a  nod,  but  we 
are  still  straining  our  eyes  in  vain 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Indian 
official  who  is  able  to  rebel  against 
old  theories,  and  to  create  a  revolu- 
tion in  finance.  If  such  a  person 
exists  in  the  ranks  of  the  civil  service, 
80  fertile  in  merit  of  idmost  every 
other  kind,  he  is  still  hidden  and 
unknown.  As  the  war  in  the 
Crimea  failed  to  develop  an  Eng- 
lish general,  as  the  seething  caul- 
dron of  Asiatic  passions  failed  to 
send  to  the  top  one  single  Hyder  to 
lead  the  Sepoys  to  conquest,  so  all 
the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  In- 
dian Treasury  have  failed  as  yet  to 
call  forth  a  civilian  with  a  genius 
for  finance.  The  man  who  in  coun- 
cil had  displayed  the  greatest  indi- 
cation of  ability  to  grapple  with 
financial  difficulties,  and  wno  under- 
stands something  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  monetuy  transactions,  is 
now,  as  chief  executive,  ruling  the 
most  splendid  Province  in  India, 
and  is  devoting  his  energies  to  the 
practical  task  of  turning  an  acute 
but  unwarlike  population  into 
decent  subjects  ana  good  tax-payers. 
Thus  of  creative  skill  and  compre- 
hensive statesmanship  in  finance, 
there  is  now  in  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil in  India  a  remarkable  lack.* 
We  want  money,  and  we  cannot 
afford  time  to  grow  wealthy  by  de- 
grees. 

It  is  clear,  then,  from  our  enume- 
ration of  the  great  fountains  of  In- 
dian revenue,  that  no  immediate 
or  even  prospective  increase  is  to  be 
hoped  for  in  five  heads  out  of  six. 
There  will  be  no  more  annexations 
where  there  is  little  left  to  be  an- 
nexed. The  land-tax  is  fixed  for 
ever  in  one  province,  has  reached 
its  highest  development  in  a  second, 
has  been  exacted  with  too  much 
rigour  in  a  third ;  where  this  tax  is 
light,  it  has  been  fixed  in  per- 
manency ;  where  it  has  pressed  too 
heavily  on  the  agriculturist,  it  is 
being  at  this  moment  reduced.  A 
'  revolution '  in  China,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  prohibition  to  cultivate 
the  poppy  there,  might  reduce  our 


sales  of  opium  by  one  half.  A  tax 
on  spirituous  liquors  is  only  justifi- 
able so  long  as  it  limits  a  consump- 
tion which,  without  the  tax,  would 
be  inordinate.  Any  increase  in  the 
sea  customs  must  of  necessity  be 
slow,  and  must  depend  on  good 
laws,  sound  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration, absence  of  alarms,  security 
and  rapidity  of  intercourse,  ability 
to  accumulate  capital  and  to  enjoy 
its  profits,  and  a  dozen  difierent 
causes.  The  miscellaneoas  items 
are  in  themselves  trifling,  and  any 
fortunate  additions  thereto  are  hardly 
worth  taking  into  account.  There 
remain  only  the  stamps  and  the 
salt-tax,  the  possibility  of  increasing 
which  we  shall  presently  consider, 
together  with  the  undeveloped 
sources  of  Indian  revenue. 

Thus,  if  the  cardinal  points  of 
finance  are  simple,  it  follows  still 
that  this  simplicity  is  one  cause  of 
stagnation,  or  compels  us  to  count 
only  on  a  very  gradual  increase. 
Moreover,  simple  as  the  •  system 
may  be,  it  has  for  some  time  been 
assailed  by  the  reproach  that  it 
allows  many  prosperous  classes  to 
escape  taxation  altogether.  At 
one  period  of  history  it  was  the 
fashion  to  represent  India  as  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world. 
At  another,  it  was  deemed  politic 
to  raise  an  outcry  against  the  late 
East  India  Company  as  grinding 
down  all  their  subjects  to  the  verge 
of  penury.  We  know  that  both 
notions  were  equally  incorrect. 
The  wealth  which  India  displayed 
to  the  wondering  eyes  of  early 
travellers,  centred  in  the  court  or 
camp  of  the  sovereign .  A  profusion 
of  precious  stones  was  heaped  to- 
gether in  the  Peacock  throne.  The 
wealth  of  a  province  was  squan- 
dered on  a  new  range  of  palaces. 
The  farthest  districts  of  the  Empire 
were  ransacked  to  furnish  materials 
for  some  of  those  stupendous  sepul- 
chres which  alone  were  thought 
worthy  to  contain  the  dust  of  Em- 
perors, and  which  cover  twice  and 
thrice  the  spac«  of  the  largest  Bo- 
man  mausoleum.  The  nobles  of 
the  court  might  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
the  display  of  grandeur ;  they  main- 


*  Our  contributor,  who  vnites  from  India,  had  not  heard  of  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  James  Wilson  as  Indian  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Ed.  F,  M, 
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tained  under  their  protection 
artificers  skilled  in  the  manufacture 
of  those  costly  or  exquisite  fabrics 
on  which  thousands  at  London  and 
Paris  looked  with  surprise  in  the 
years  1851  and  185^5  but  the  ex- 
tremities were  perishing  in  order  to 
supply  the  heart,  and  ^e  shrewdest 
and  best-informed  of  those  early 
travellers,  the  acute  Bernier,  co- 
temporary  of  Moliere,  and  corre- 
spondent of  Colbert,  has  recorded, 
in  two  entertaining  volumes,  his  de- 
liberate  impression  that  all  that 
magnificence  was  but  the  glitter  of 
despotism  established  on  perishing 
commerce,  receding  agriculture,  and 
ruined  souders.  These  were  the 
experiences  of  a  man  who  had  no 
opponents  to  vilify,  and  no  party  to 
please.  And  against  them  it  can 
scarcely  be  contended  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  have  devoted  the  revenues 
of  British  India  to  the  rearing  of 
some  of  those  exquisite  strtictures 
with  which  the  pen  of  the  limes 
correspondent  has  lately  made  every 
one  familiar.  The  truth  is,  that, 
with  some  partial  exceptions  to 
which  remedies  have  been  applied^ 
the  taxation  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany has  fallen  lightly  on  some 
classes,  heavily  on  none,  and  on 
many  not  at  all.  The  increase  in 
agriculture  has  been  proceeding  at 
a  steady  rate,  which  has  made  the 
presence  of  a  tiger  in  whole  dis- 
tricts as  impossible  an  event  as  it 
would  be  in  Middlesex  or  in  Xent. 
Internal  trade  has  received  a  pro- 
digious increase.  Files  of  camels, 
fleets  of  boats,  trains  of  carts, 
droves  of  bullocks,  pass  up  and 
down  the  roads  or  rivers  unmolested 
by  violence,  and  almost  heedless  of 
tolls.  The  crime  of  highway  rob- 
bery by  day  (an  entirely  different 
crime  from  that  of  Daeoity  com- 
mitted by  armed  gangs  on  dark 
nights)  is  in  most  provinces  utterly 
unknown.  The  rise  and  permanence 
of  .the  bankers  and  monied  classes 
is  universally  acknowledged ;  audit 
was  even  matter  for  complaint 
during  the  mutinies,  that  these  had 
contrived  to  oust  the  old  landed  pro- 
prietors without  succeeding  to  their 
nereditary  influence  with  the  actual 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  short, 
there  has  been  a  constant  and  gra- 
dual improvement  in  those  benefits 


from  which  the  presence  of  reason- 
ably good  government  may  be  in- 
ferred. Agriculture  covers  ten  acres 
where  it  covered  five  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century.  The 
wages  of  labour  have  risen.  The 
price  of  articles  of  consumption  is 
still  on  the  increase.  The  expenses 
of  living  in  India  are  half  as  much 
again  as  they  were  in  the  last  gene- 
ration. The  gains  of  the  merchant 
are  exposed  to  less  risk.  The  ope- 
rations of  the  banker  cover  a  wider 
field. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  all  those  who 
are  not  hopelessly  blinded  by  pre- 
judice, that  there  is  now  in  India  a 
considerable  amount  of  wealth  which 
the  present  mtem  of  taxation  does 
not  reach.  In  few  countries  is  there 
so  littie  of  indirect  taxation ;  and 
the  direct  taxation  is  limited  to  the 
land  tax.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
be  certain  that  wealth  is  flowing  in 
new  channels,  and  another  to  say 
howthese  channels  shall  be  explored. 
The  imposition  of  a  new  tax  must 
always  be  considered  in  another 
point  of  view  than  mere  productive- 
ness. No  new  tax  in  any  shape  will 
ever  be  viewed  by  any  native  but 
with  dislike.  But  facility  of  collec- 
tion, and  cheapness  of  agency,  will 
be  considerations  more  paramount 
with  a  statesman  than  lacs  of 
rupees.  It  would  be  wiser  to  col- 
lect £500,000  by  quiet,  unobserved, 
but  resisdess  operations,  than  to 
arouse  apprehensions  and  excite 
prejudice  in  the  harsh  and  open  col- 
lection of  three  times  that  sum. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately 
about  fearing  nothing  after  the  mur 
tiny,  and  am>ut  the  policy  of  im- 
posing what  regulations  we  choose, 
under  the  terror  inspired  by  80,000 
bayonets.  But  we  may  be  carried 
a  little  too  far  in  our  self-confidence; 
and  because  we  have  beaten  back  a 
military  rebellion,  we  must  not 
think  a  general  rising  altogether  an 
impossibility.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
some  of  the  taxes  which  we  desig- 
nate by  the  odious  term  of  mono- 
poly, appear  to  have  a  strange  fit- 
ness for  the  temperament  of  our 
Eastern  subjects.  If  it  be  declared 
that  no  one  shall  cultivate  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  produce,  or  engage  in 
any  one  branch  of  trade  or  industry, 
except  under  the  permission  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of  the  State,  the 
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native  onlr  sees  in  this  »  visible  as- 
sertion of  that  absolute  will  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  venerate. 
His  paternal  acres  are  not  invaded. 
His  social  tendencies  and  peculiar 
habits  are  subjected  to  no  vexatious 
interference.  There  is  no  tiresome, 
active,  relentless  inquiry  as  to  what  . 
hi&  means  are,  or  how  many  mouths 
he  can  feed.  Nothing  is  more  odious 
to  the  Hindu  or  Mohiammedan  than 
a  prying  visit  from  an  ominous* 
looking  official,  who  duns  for  his 
dues  on  account  of  the  Watch; 
nor  any  shape  which  a  tax  can  take, 
more  offensive  than  a  capitation  or 
a  house  cess.  Of  course,  monopolies 
are  evaded  by  a  corrupt  population, 
and  there  may  be  attempts  to  smug- 
gle or  manufacture  salt,  in  spite  of 
the  statutes  and  their  penalties. 
But  there  are  few  taxes  which  are 
felt  less  keenly,  or  which  have  been 
more  unjustly  denounced,  than  this 
said  salt  monopoly;  and  it  is  the  first 
branch  of  revenue  that  we  shall 
consider  with  a  view  to  its  possible 
increase. 

The  salt  monopoly  is  nothing  new, 
for  it  existed  imd^  the  Moh^me- 
dan  Viceroys.  It  is  not  oppressive, 
as  the  mutinies,  amongst  other 
events,  have  clearly  proved.  In  all 
the  lying  proclamations,  in  aU  the 
fierce  outcries,  in  all  the  explosions 
of  pent-up  hatred  and  fanaticism  of 
the  year  1857,  ^®  ^^  ^^^  remember 
that  the  salt  monopoly,  which  in 
some  shape  exists  all  over  India, 
was  ever  made  a  handle  to  rouse  the 
populace.  There  were  falsehoods 
drculated  about  annexation  and 
conversion,  about  greased  cartridges 
and  pounded  bones,  about  dis- 
crowned kings  and  dismembered 
principalities,  but  there  were  not 
even  truths  circulated  about  salt. 
Again,  the  mutinies  caused  a  rise  in 
prices,  stoppages  of  trade,  and 
paralyzation  of  industry,  over  a 
large  tract  of  country ;  the  advent 
of  so  many  European  troops  brought 
with  it  an  increased  demand  for 
labour ;  articles  of  consumption  be- 
came dear.  To  these  disturbing 
agencies  must  be  added  two  or  three 
indifferent  harvests.  Yet  during 
the  whole  period  salt  never  rose  in 
price,  but  remained  stationary  while 
other  articles  were  rising  in  cost 
everywhere.  The  price  of  this 
necessary  article  is  at  this  moment 


about  one  penny  halfpenny  or  one 
penny  three  farthings  per  pound, 
to  the  retail  purchaser;  and  we 
speak  from  inquiries  made  over  a 
large  expanse  of  country.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  better  if  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  could  be  pur- 
chased by  the  agriculturist  at  even 
a  lower  price;  or  if  he  could  be 
permitted  to  manufacture  it  himself, 
which  he  might  easily  do  in  some 
localities  by  the  help  of  a  bundle  of 
sticks  and  a  stewpan.  But  money 
must  be  had  in  some  shape  or  other. 
Salt  is  positively  the  one  article 
of  universal  consumption  which 
contributes  directly  to  the  revenue, 
and  the  one  tax  which  it  is  quite 
possible  to  enhance  by  a  mere  stroke 
of  the  pen.  The  manufacturing 
agency  is  all  ready,  and  requires 
no  increase.  The  preventive  esta- 
blishment understands  its  business, 
and  would  only  hav^  to  keep  a 
sharper  look-out.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  for  the  duty  on  the  imported 
or  on  the  manufactured  salt,  or  on 
the  rock  salt  exciivated  from  the 
mines  in  the  Punjab,  which  are  the 
property  of  Grovernment,  to  be  in- 
creased from  five  shillings,  or  four 
shillings,  or  two  shillin<j[8,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  an  universal  rate  of 
six  shillings  an  Indian  maund,  equi- 
valent to  82lbs.  Enghsh  weight. 
In  the  greater  portion  of  India  the 
increase  would  only  be  tantamount 
to  one  shilling  on  the  maund,  five 
shillings  being  the  duty  leviable  on 
the  greater  portion  of  the  salt  con- 
sumed. It  is  roughly  estimated 
that  the  rehef  thus  afiorded  to  the 
Exchequerwould  amount  to  between 
£300,000  and  £400,000.  The  natives, 
rich  and  poor,  would  pay  a  some- 
what higher  rate  for  a  tax  the  op- 
pressiveness of  which  all  the  efibrts 
of  mock  philanthropists  have  not 
yet  taught  them  to  feel.  The  great- 
est outcry  would  of  course  come 
from  the  noisy  party  in  England 
who  are  concerned  in  the  export  of 
Cheshire  salt,  and  who  are  probably 
unaware  that  if  the  whole  salt  tax 
were  repealed  to-morrow,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  compete  for  a 
dajT  with  the  cheaper  and  better 
article  manufactured  or  self-grown 
in  India.  The  increase,  like  the 
English  double  income-tax,  need  not 
be  permanent.  The  tax  might  be  re- 
duced in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
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years,  as  the  Exchequer  grew  lighter, 
and  public  bordeas  were  diminished. 
Meanwhile,  this  advantage  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  to  be 
procured  at  no  cost,  and  without 
any  of  those  inquiries  which  gene- 
rate uneasiness  and  apprehensions 
in  the  minds  of  an  excitable  popu- 
lation, should  outweigh  the  com- 
paratively slight  hardship  of  a  com- 
pulsorv  higher  price  for  an  article 
of  daily  use.  Money,  we  repeat, 
must  be  had,  and  any  tax  laid  on 
articles  oi  partial  consumption,  or 
on  particular  branches  of  trade, 
would  probably  have  the  effect  of 
stopping  that  particular  kind  of  cul- 
tivation or  manufacture  altogether. 
A  tax  which  breaches  every  one,  is 
collected  with  facility,  increased 
with  silence,  and  which  can  be  re- 
mitted as  silently  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  possesses 
all  the  reqmsites  of  a  sound  , 
Indian  tax.  As  such  we  submit 
that  the  experiment  is  well  worth 
a  trial. 

Similar  remarks  may  apply  to  the 
taxes  levied  by  stamps  on  plaints, 
answers,  and  documents  filed  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  before  officials 
of  all  sorts.  At  first  sight  nothing 
seems  more  unphilosophical,  more 
iniquitous,  more  opposed  to  all  our 
vaunts  of  a  patriarchal  and  a  bene- 
volent Admmistration,  than  a  tax 
upon  justice.  Theoretically  it  will 
not  bear  examination.  Practically, 
as  a  tax  on  luxuries,  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  that  can  be  devised.  Of 
the  litigious  spirit  of  Orientals  no 
one  who  has  not  waded  knee- deep 
through  a  series  of  criminal  or  civil 
suits  in  India  can  form  any  ade- 
quate idea.  The  spirit  infects  all 
classes.  When  roused  by  hatred  of 
caste,  of  avowed  enemies,  of  quarrel- 
someorobstructiverelationSjthepoor 
man  displays  a  vindictiveness  which 
fiends  might  emulate.  To  the  rich 
man  litigation  is  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils.  What  yachting,  or  the 
moors,  or  the  turf,  or  politics,  or 
fox-hunting,  is  to  the  men  of  wealth 
and  leisure  in  England,  that  is  liti- 
gation to  the  natives  of  wealth  and 
position  in  India.  It  partly  com- 
pensates to  them  for  the  absence  of 
other  excitements,  or  for  the  loss  of 
political  ascendancy  in  the  direct 
government  of  the  country.  It  is 
pursued  with  an  avidity  that  dis- 


appointment only  seems  to  sharpen, 
and  that  age  cannot  quench.  On 
no  luxury  can  a  tax  be  laid 
with  greater  justice.  If  -it  be 
right  to  tax  hounds  and  horses, 
powdered  footmen,  and  armorial 
Dearings,  not  to  speak  of  such  neces- 
saries as  water,  light,  and  air,  it  is 
surely  not  unjust  to  tax  a  litigious 
spirit  to  which  the  forensic  annals 
of  all  Europe  afford  no  parallel. 
The  recovery  of  his  humble  rights, 
or  the  attainment  of  justice,  can. 
always  be  made  easy  to  the  poor 
man,  by  reducing  the  stamp  fees  on 
all  cases  below  a  certain  amoimt,  or 
on  all  petitions  relative  to  very 
simple  demands.  But  some  stamp 
is  necessary  even  here,  to  prevent 
public  functionaries  from  being  over- 
whelmed with  frivolous  or  unneces- 
sary complaints.  And  this  stamp 
tax  might  with  equal  ease  and  jus- 
tice be  extended  to  the  numerous 
bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
receipts  of  money  above  a  certain 
amount,  and  other  documents  in  use 
with  the  travelling  and  trading  com- 
munity, very  ,few  of  which  are 
touched  under  the  present  laws. 
The  system  of  making  and  sellin<^ 
stamps  is  about  as  simple  as  can  be 
devised.  The  blank  stamped  papers 
are  all  manufactured  on  account  of 
Grovemment,  and  it  is  of  course 
forgery  to  attempt  to  imitate  them. 
When  manufactured  they  are  trans- 
mitted in  very  large  numbers  to  e&ch 
collectorate  in  tlie  country.  Each 
collector  has  under  his  surveillance, 
a  number  of  persons  licensed  to  sell 
stamps  to  the  community  at  a  remu- 
neration of  three  per  cent,  on  the 
sales.  Every  vendor,  when  he  re- 
quires more  stamps  to  sell,  pays 
down  his  ninety-seven  rupees,  and 
receives  one  hundred  rupees*  worth 
of  stamps.  So  that  the  sale  of  the 
stamp,  with  the  profit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  remuneration  of  the 
vendor,  is  concluded  in  a  single 
operation.  Such  a  tax,  so  collected, 
on  such  objects,  is,  we  contend, 
justly  capable  of  easy  and  effective 
extension. 

With  regard  to  entirely  new 
sources  of  revenue,  it  has  been 
variously  proposed  to  establish 
town  duties,  and  to  tax  marriages, 
trades,  tobacco,  open  markets, 
shops,  and  incomes^  from  whatever 
source  derived.  We  shall  first  discuss 
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the  last-named  proposition,  whicli 
lias  been    determined   upon   since 
this  article  was  commenced.    The 
productiveness   of  such  a  tax  de- 
pends obviously  on   the  power  of 
the  State  to    obtain    an    accurate 
return  of  what  each  of  its  subjects 
has  to  spend  in  a  year.    It  has  never 
been  contended  that  the  returns  to 
this  tax  in  England  are  anything 
more  than  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.     The  gams  of  professional 
men,  the  profits  of  commerce  and 
trade,  the   results  of   speculation, 
vary  every  year,  or  may  be  matter 
for  mere  guesswork.    There  is  also, 
we  fear,  good  reason  to  believe  that 
incomes  are  constantly  understated, 
and  that  men  do  not  shrink  from 
playing  with  their  consciences,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  think  it  per- 
fectly lawful  to  cheat  the  custom- 
house   and    to    smuggle    French 
foods.     What  means    would   tlie 
ndian  Grovemment  have  in  many 
cases  for  assessing  an  income-tax, 
beyond  the  good  faith  of  its  sub- 
jects, whose  want  of  this  valuable 
quality  b  almost  proverbial  P    The 
incomes  of  all  Government  servants 
might  be  obtained  with  ease.    Btlt 
these  are  just  the  persons  whom  it 
would  be  a  great  mjustice  to  tax, 
and  who  in  most  instances  would 
be  Europeans.     It  might  also  be 
possible  to  make  a  rough  guess  at 
the   yearly  rents    of  a   zemindar 
from  seeing  the  total  of  the  revenue 
which  he  paid  to  the  State.    But 
here,  again,  we  should  be  told  that 
we  were  taxing  some  men  twice 
over,     and    allowing   others   with 
much   larger    incomes    to    escape 
altogether,    because    their    names 
were  not  recorded  as  proprietors  of 
estates   held  direct  from  Govern- 
ment.   In  some  instances  we  might 
perhaps  guess  at  the  earnings  of 
professional  men,  or  at  the  capital 
of  a  merchant  or  banker,  but  in 
many   cases    we    should   be   left 
entirely  dependent  on   what   rich 
natives,  of  notorious  but  unascer- 
tained wealth  and  affluence,  might 
be  inclined  to  give  as  their  return. 
Now  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  any 
native  would  think    it  a  duty  to 
assist  the  State  on  such  a  subject, 
or  that  he  would  hesitate  for  .one 
second  about  making  false  returns. 
All  over  India  the  sujppressio  veri 
costs  not  one  pang  to  the  conscience. 


To  appoint  a  quorum  of  natives  to 
assess  each  other  would  merely  re- 
sult in  their  playing  into  each 
other's  hands,  or  in  the  sudden 
affluence  of  the  assessors,  to  whom 
the  assigned  duty  would  bring  a 
rare  and  rich  harvest.  N<or  does 
other  agency  for  collecting  the  ne- 
cessary information  exist  in  very 
many  parts  of  India.  Nowhere  are 
the  statistics  of  a  population  so  hard 
to  discover.  In  no  country  is 
inquiry  into  the  private  affairs  of 
individuals  or  classes  so  likely  to 
lead  to  misapprehension,  to  end  in 
failure,  or  to  excite  discontent.  In 
England  men  pay,  however  unwil- 
lingly, from  motives  of  conscience, 
of  patriotism,  of  duty.  The  tender 
point  of  a  native's  conscience,  in 
matters  of  payment  of  money  under 
any  circumstances,  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. As  regards  patriotism,  the 
virtue  is  either  extinct,  or  never  had 
any  existence ;  and  men  who  have  no 
notion  of  combining  to  resist  foreign 
domination,  but  ^ve  it  a  sleepy 
acquiescence,  provided  their  social 
feelings  be  not  outraged,  are,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  not  the  men  to 
combine  in  actively  aiding  and 
supporting  an  alien  rule.  We  may, 
in  India,  be  feared,  disliked,  or 
tolerated;  but  we  must  not  look 
for  ardent  affection  or  active  sup- 
port. As  to  duty,  in  all  ordinary 
times,  when  men  are  not  forced  to 
choose  between  one  side  and  the 
other,  a  native's  idea  of  duty  is  to 

five  as  little  and  to  get  as  much  as 
e  can. 

We  conceive  that  an  income-tax 
can  end  in  nothing  but  discredit  and 
failure.  NativeswiUnotdisclosetheir 
real  position,  and  we  cannot  compel 
a  disclosure.  To  appeal  to  their 
honour  would  be  simply  ridiculous. 
To  invite,  by  rewards,  the  aid  of 
detectives  and  informers,  would  de- 
moralize a  population  whose  moral- 
ity is  already  at  a  low  ebb.  To 
organize  an  agency  on  the  part  of 
Government,  with  authority  to  de- 
mand or  compel  statistics,  would 
excite  a  sullen  feeling  all  over  the 
country,  or  would  enrich  the  posse 
of  agents  without  enriching  the 
State.  In  every  point  of  view  we 
consider  an  income-tax  to  be  hope- 
less. A  vigorous  Nawab  or  native 
Viceroy  would  have  solved  a  prob- 
lem of  this  kind  by  sending  for  a 
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dozen  of  the  richest  men  under  his 
goYemment,  and  simply  confining 
or  torturing  them  untu  the  requisite 
sums  were  paid  down.  We  are  in 
India  some  little  way  in  advance  of 
such  a  vigorous  exmbition  of  abso- 
lute power,  and  we  are  yet  far 
behind  that  purer  and  milder  state 
of  society  where  weekly  announce- 
ments are  made  through  the  public 
papers  that  A.  B.,  or  X.  Y.  Z., 
stncken  by  conscience,  has  paid  in 
his  dues  of  income-tax  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Th  e  bill  which  Mr.  Harington  has 
introduced  to  the  Legislative  Council 
at  Calcutta,  and  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  has  for 
its  object  the  Taxation  of  Bankers, 
Merchants,  and  Trades  and  Profes- 
sions. That  the  latter  do  not  contri- 
bute, and  that  they  ought  to  con- 
tribute, is  what  we  have  been  arguing 
above.  The  bill  wiU  no  doubt  pass  in 
some  shape  and  with  certain  modifi- 
ciations;  but  we  must  object  strongly 
to  the  principle  which  would  exempt 
all  the  servants  of  Government  irom 
the  proposed  tax  on  professions, 
while  the  servants  of  companies  or 
individuals  are  to  be  liberally  as- 
sessed. The  day  for  class  privi- 
leges has  passed  away.  Nor  do 
we  think  the  classification  of  the 
bankers  or  merchants  eminently 
happy ;  and  we  have  yet  to  see  by 
what  machinery  and  under  what 
penalties  to  defaulters  the  tax  is  to 
06  collected.  The  rough  estimate 
of  the  proceeds  is  given  at  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  per  annum.  Indian 
industry  can  bear  this  with  ease,  but 
the  point  is — will  it  be  realized  P 

It  will  be  said  that  it  is  easy  to 
knock  down  or  to  start  objections, 
but  not  so  eafty  to  build  up.  Still 
we  have  indicated  the  salt  and  the 
stamps  as  sources  of  additional  re- 
venue, and  the  sea  customs  the 
Government  of  India  has  already 
taken  means  to  increase,  the  only 
objection  to  the  measure  being  that 
the  burdens  will  fall  on  Europeans 
quite  as  much  as  on  natives — on  the 
Europeans  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  unequal  struggle,  losing  rela- 
tives, homes,  friends,  and  fortunes 
in  the  trial,  and  not  on  the  natives, 
who  exhibited  virulent  hostility  or 
stood  aloof  with  folded  hands. 

There  are,  however,  some  fresh 
objects  of  taxation  whidi  are  well 


worth  a  trial.    Tobacco,  as  well  as 
salt,  is  an  object  of  universal  con- 
sumption.   When  a  native  gets  up 
in    the  morning,    or   is    tired  or 
heated,    he   has   recourse    to   his 
hookah.    It  is  a  luxury  which  has 
become  a  necessary  with  hi^  and 
low.   It  would  be  impossible,  under 
a    well-organized  system,  for  the 
tobacco  plant  to  escape  detection, 
either  in  the  field  or  in  the  shop. 
There   are  two  or   three  ways  m 
which  such  a  tax  might  be  raised. 
One  would  be  to  license  the  right 
to  grow  the  plant.     But  for  this 
the  agency  of  a  large  number  of 
native  officials  must  be  employed, 
to  scour  large  tracts  of  country,  and 
to  pounce  on  every  |>lot  of  ground 
under  tobacco  cultivation.  A  second 
method  would  be  to  allow  no  tobacco 
to  be  sown,  grown,  and  dried,  ex- 
cept on  account  of  Government,  and 
to  introduce  the  whole  machinery 
of  agents,  storehouses,  driers,  and 
packers,  exactly  as  we  now  have  in 
the  monopoly  of  opium,  into  certain 
tobacco-growing  districts,  making  a 
selection  of  the   most   favourable 
localities,  and  barring  all  cultivation 
absolutely  in  all  others.    But  the 
introduction  of  such  an  daborate 
system  would  be  attended  with  a 
great  outlay,  and  the  prohibition  to 
cultivate     in    particular    districts 
would  enhance  the  cost  of  the  article 
when  transported  to    such  places 
from  a  distance,  and  the  tax  would 
press    with    very   imequal   force. 
What  is  required  is  a  speedy  re- 
plenishing or  the  Exchequer,  with 
as  little  of  outlay  and  as  little  of 
hardship  as  possible.     The  third, 
and  it  seems  to  us  the  simplesi^ 
method  is  to  tax  or  license  all  shops 
or  warehouses  where  dried  tobacco' 
is  sold  wholesale  or  retail.      The 
article,  like  all  others-  of  national 
consumption,  is  sold  only  in  bazaars 
or  in  open  markets.    The  clusters 
of  weU-raised  and   decent   native 
houses,  which  are  dignified  by  the 
title  of  bazaars,  are  well  known  to  all 
the  officials  of  every  district.  Shops 
arebut  rarely  found  scattered  through 
the  purely  agricultural  villages.  The 
times  and  places  of   sale    can  be 
ascertained  with  comparative  ease, 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  activity 
and  care  on  the  part  of  the  servants 
of  Government,  with  severe  fines 
imposed  on  sale  without   license, 
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and,  perhaps  as  a  necessity  in  this 
case,  with  suitable  rewards  to  those 
who  inform  against  unlicensed 
dealers,  a  very  important  addition 
would  be  soon  i^ade  to  the  revenue. 
The  sale  of  the  article  is,  we  say, 
confined  to  particular  places,  and 
kept  in  the  hands  of  certain  castes^ 
so  that  there  is  less  fear  that  the 
sale  would  disappear  from  well- 
known  bazaars,  and  reappear  unex- 
pectedly in  strange  hands  in  others. 
A  mere  license  is  free  from  the 
character  of  inquisitiveness  which 
natives  attach  to  a  tax  on  incomes, 
or  on  heads  or  houses,  such  as  has 
once  or  twice  in  our  Indian  history, 
at  Benares  and  Bareilly,  produced 
serious  disturbance.  It  has  also  the 
merit  of  being  indirect  as  regards 
the  masses,  and  it  would  come  home 
to  every  one. 

Were  this  attempt  once  success- 
ful, we  think  that  further  attempts 
inight  easily  be  made  to  extend  the 
system  of  licensing  to  trades,  shops, 
and  dealings  in  other  articles.  ISot 
one  of  these  proposed  taxes  need 
last  a  day  lonjger  than  the  impera- 
tive necessities  of  the  Treasury  shall 
demand.  It  would  also  be  extremely 
conducive  to  the  peaceful  adminis- 
tration of  the  Empire  were  no  single 
individual  permitted  to  carry  arms 
without  a  license.  The  disarming 
of  the  population  has  been  vigo- 
rously earned  out  in  some  provinces, 
but  we  wish  to  see  the  carrying  of 
arms  without  license  made  penal 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  India,  ready  to  bristle 
with  guns  and  nikes  and  artillery, 
concealed  in  wells  and  jungles,  will 
to  us,  in  peace,  never  be  anything 
but  a  source  of  anxiety.  And  the 
Indian  population,  were  it  all  armed 
to  the  teeth,  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  give  us  any  effective  aid 
against  any  invasion  of  Calmucks  or 
Cossacks. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  esta- 
blish a  tax  on  mamages,  as  well  as 
on  successions.  It  is  true  that  every 
one  marries  in  India,  and  many 
more  than  once ;  and  that  marriages 
are  generally  matters  of  notoriety, 
at  wnich  sums  are  squandered  far 
.beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  the 
bridegrooms.  But  considering  the 
inter&rence  with  social  and  religious 
usages  which  such  a  tax  would  en- 
tail, and  the  delicate  nature  of  the 


subject,  as  well  as  the  probabilities 
of  serious  discontents,  we  should 
hope  that  this  tax  would  not  be 
attempted  until  all  other  resources 
had  failed.  A  succession,  like  a 
legacy  duty,  has  many  recommen- 
dations in  its  favour.  The  call  is 
made  on  men  flushed  with  the  ful- 
filment of  their  expectations,  and 
probablv  then  less  imwiUing  to  dis- 
burse than  at  any  other  period  of 
their  lives.  In  successions  to  landed 
estates,  the  rate  payable  on  an  as- 
cending scale  can  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. In  successions  to  personal 
or  moveable  property,  or  to  profit- 
able trade  or  business,  the  rate 
would  be  more  guesswork,  and  the 
subject  of  the  tax  more  liable  to 
concealment  and  frqud.  But  we 
believe  that  natives  might  be  made 
to  xmderstand  that  their  only  safety 
lay  in  a  regular  and  prompt  tender, 
by  affixing  heavy  penalties  to  cases 
of  delayed  notice  of  succession.  A 
tender  of  money  on  such  occasions 
would  be  not  dissonant  from  the 
Oriental  notion  of  nvzzurs.  A  pre- 
sent from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
on  gala  days  is  a  matter  of  active 
principle  in  the  East ;  and  nothing 
but  the  rigid  and  unswerving  in- 
tegritjr  of  the  services,  both  civil 
and  military,  has  prevented  the  fre- 
quent acceptance  of  offerings  made 
Dy  individuals  with  a  view  to  their 
own  private  ends.  Were  a  deter- 
mined and  vigorous  Government  to 
insist  on  a  succession  duty  from  sdl 
its  subjects  of  a  certain  rank,  posi- 
tion, or  means  of  livelihood,  and  to 
announce  its  readiness  to  compound 
for  minute  and  troublesome  in- 
quiries on  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  down,  visiting  recusancy  with 
fines,  or  forfeiture  of  the  property 
in  gross  cases  of  deUberate  conceal- 
ment, we  are  tolerably  confident 
that  considerable  yearfy  additions 
might  be  made  to  the  revenue. 
The  tax  would  only  require  that 
determination,  combined  with  tact 
and  persuasion,  which  so  many  of 
the  servants  of  the  Old  East  India 
Company  know  so  admirably  how 
tp  display. 

A  considerable  increase  to  the  in- 
come of  the  State  may  idso  be  ex- 
pected from  public  works :  directly, 
from  works  of  irrigation,  such  as 
the  Crreat  Ganges  Canal,  the  canal 
in  the  Bari  DoA-^the  Madras  ani- 
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cuts,  as  they  are  teclinically  termed 
— and  others ;  and  indirectly,  from 
the  railways,  which,  though  retarded 
by  climate  and  by  the  mutiny,  are 
yet  advancing  at  a  steady  pace, 
which  promises  to  girdle  the  Indian 
peninsula  in  a  space  of  four  or  five 
years  more.  50ut  the  truth  is  that 
these  additions  will  come  in  but 
slowly,  and  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  another  mutiny  between  that 
time  and  the  present.  To  speak 
plainly,  the  greatest  help  to  the 
finances,  as  well  as  the  greatest  re- 
lief to  the  mind  of  the  administra- 
tive statesman,  must  come  from  the 
reduction  in  the  huge,  irregular, 
expensive,  fickle,  faithless,  and  un- 
necessary Native  army. 

No  taxes  that  w«  can  lay  on  the 
people,  none  that  industry  could 
bear  or  trade  could  despise ;  no  re- 
ductions that  we  could  hope  for  in 
other  departments,  were  we  to  grind 
the  working  men  down  to  a  bare 
subsistence,  would  afibrd  onequarter 
the  relief  to  the  Exchequer  that 
may  be  expected  when  the  Native 
army  is  reduced  within  proper 
limits.  At  present  we  have  a  huge 
army  of  regular  and  irregular  levies, 
and  a  half-disciplined  force  of  mili- 
tary police.  Fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
Europeans  holdmg  the  forts  and 
magazines,  and  keys  of  the  country, 
with  a  Native  army  of  twenty-five, 
or  at  most  thirty  thousand  troops, 
ought  to  be  ample  to  maintain  the 
country  in  peace  and  quiet.  The 
length  to  which  this  paper  has  ex- 
tended renders  it  inexpedient  to 
commence  a  discussion  of  the  foot- 
ing on  which  the  permanent  military 
establishment  of  the  Queen  of  India 
should  be  placed;  but  one  thing 
may  be  predicated  without  dogma- 
tism, which  is,  that  we  shall  have  no 
guarantee  for  lasting  tranquillity 
until  the  important  cities  of  India 
are  connected  by  railroads;  xmtil 
the  turbulent  and  excitable  popula- 
tions of  India  are  left  with  nothing 
but  clubs  and  sticks;  and  untS 
a  compact  and  well  organized 
force  of  Europeans  be  ready  to 
move  at  an  hour's  notice  to  com- 
bi^ie  with  a  Native  army  of  reason- 
able proportions,  in  order  to  put 
down  popular  disafiection,  or  can 
hold  in  check  or  annihilate  the 
Native  army  itself.  Twenty  com- 
mittees, sitting   for  twenty  years 


each,  will  teach  us  no  deeper  lesson 
than  the  events  of  1857.  The  Ben- 
gal army,  though  the  work  of  dis- 
banding has  commenced,  was  this 
year  as  large  as  the  old  army.  The 
Sikhs  loudly  boast  that  they  re- 
covered the  Empire  for  us.  The 
condition  of  the  Bomb^  army  was, 
we  know,  unsound.  The  anriy  of 
Madras,  considering  what  it  has  to 

Srotect,  is  ridiculously  out  of  all 
ue  proportion.  We  can  preserve* 
intact  tne  rights  of  the  officers,  and 
find  plenty  of  employment  and  use 
for  tnem.  What  we  wish  to  be  rid 
of  are  Pandies  in  any  shape,  or  in 
large  masses. 

In  concluding  this  paper  we  must 
make  some  allusion  to  the  condition 
of  the  Civil  Service,  the  large  sala- 
ries of  which  have  been  repeatedly 
quoted  as  capable  of  reduction.  The 
service  is  well  paid,  and  successive 
Governors-General  have  borne  un- 
qualified testimony  to  its  complete 
efficiency;  while  m  the  late  muti- 
nies many  a  civilian  dropped  the 
pen  which  he  had  wielded  with 
ability,  to  take  up  the  sword  and  to 
wield  it  as  well.  Necessity,  how- 
ever, has  no  law ;  and  in  canvassing 
the  possibilities  of  relief  to  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  not  unnaturally  consider  the 
Civil  Service  as  too  highly  paid. 
We  have,  however,  lately  seen  some 
figures  and  statistics  which  show 
that  the  various  members  of  that 
service  are  not  too  highly  paid  for 
the  revenue  which  they  collect,  the 
interests  which  they  watch  over, 
and  the  size  of  the  districts  which 
they  rule.  On  the  contrary,  the 
proportion  of  the  salaries  to  the 
work  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  In- 
dian provinces,  is  considerably  less 
than  in  Ceylon  or  in  any  other 
Crown  colony  whatever.  It  may  be 
urged,  too,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely hard  to  visit  either  civilian 
or  officer  with  a  reduction  of  salary 
as  a  reward  for  gallant  exposure  of 
life,  limb,  and  property,  and  to 
make  them  suffer  for  a  rebeDion 
which  they  contributed  to  queU. 
Such  men  have  devoted  themselves 
to  India  at  an  early  age,  and  at 
best  can  only  hope  to  retire  thence 
after  between  twenly-five  and  thirty 
years  of  active  service,  with  a  mode- 
rate competence.  Fortunes  are 
made  no  longer ;  and  any  heavy  re- 
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duction  pressing  on  the  service  in  ge- 
neral will  seriously  cuttail  the  power 
to  retire  and  tte  pirospects  of  inde- 
pendence. Even  the  pensionof  £1000 
a  year  to  which  men  are  entitled  after 
twenty-five  years*  service,  is  two- 
thirds  provided  by  deduction^  from 
the  salary  of  each  individual! ,  and 
by  the  contributions  of  members  who 
die  after  long  service  withoJt  ever 
claiming  their  pensions.  If  othing 
is  more  erroneous  than  to  fuppose 
that,  of  the  sum  of  £i«)o  the 
Government  pays  even  ine-half. 
The  contributions  of  Government 
at  this  moment,  and  for  s^e  years 
past,  average  for  each  person  only 
£291.  With  regard,  thin,  to  re- 
ductions. Lord  Stanley,  ^hose  con- 
duct at  the  head  of  Indian  afiairs 
has  on  most  occasions  been  beyond 
praise,  declared  in  his  place  that 
such  reductions  ought  to  be  pro- 
spective, and  that  you  could  not 
touch  vested  interests  and  guaran- 
teed rights.  Any  such  attempt 
would  indeed  be  a  grievous  injustice 
to  the  old  servants  whom  the  Direc- 
tors nominated;  and,  in  a  greater 
measure,  to  the  new  men  who  were 
first  invited,  just  five  years  ago,  by 
tempting  offers  and  in  glowing  lan- 
guage, to  compete  for  places  which 
would  make  them  honourably  inde- 
pendent for  life. 

Eeductions  in  particular  offices 
are  being  made  as  opportunities 
occur ;  but  if  men  of  education  and 
integrity  are  to  be  procured  for  the 
Indian  service,  we  believe  that  no 
more  vital  error  could  beconunitted 
than  a  general  lopping  away  of 
emoluments.  We  speak  with  a  view 
to  prospective  measures,  and  on  this 
pomt  one  fact  is  worth  a  dozen  pro- 
phecies. Against  the  repeated  and 
deliberate  assertions,  that  fit  persons 
can  be  secured  for  India  at  a  cheaper 
rate — that  the  sons  of  gentlemen  are 
ready  to  jump  at  life  service  in  the 
East-— we  will  set  the  following  re- 
sult of  offers  made  to  socie^  at 
large  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. We  take  our  statistics  from 
an  article  in  the  Times  of  the  19th 
of  May  last.  Twenty  appointments 
to  .the  Indian  Civil  Service  being 
thrown  open  for  competition,  the 
number  of  competitors  was  sixty- 
five,    ^ow  we  all  know  what  each 


of  these  men  must  have  been  told 
about  the  noble  field  for  talent  and 
the  splendid  rewards  of  the  East, 
and  how  many  more  must  have  re- 
fused to  listen  to  such  offers.  About 
the  same  time  eight  writerships  in 
the  Indian  department  in  England, 
the  salary  of  which  rose  from  £80 
to  the  magnificent  sum  of  £200  a 
year,  were  thrown  open,  and  at- 
tracted no  less  than  33J  compe- 
titors— eight  from  the  universities, 
sixty-two  from  the  public  schools^ 
and  all  *  the  sons  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers,  clergymen,  barristers, 
sohcitors,  clerks,  physicians,  sur- 
geons, merchants,  farmers,  and  ar- 
tificers.* Argument  on  these  com- 
Sarative  results  would  be  super- 
uous.  Men  will  do  anything\Kt 
home  rather  than  face  exile,  heat, 
separation,  loss  of  friends  and  of 
health,  to  be  abused  and  misappre- 
hended when  working  like  slaves  in 
India,  to  be  ignored  utterly  when  at 
length  they  return  home. 

No  saving  in  finiB.nce  will  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  talent  or  for 
the  loss  of  integrity  which  would 
follow  inevitably  on  a  less  attractive 
service.  The  money  that  must  be 
had  can  best  be  procured  by  in- 
creasing taxes  already  in  existence, 
and  by  making  trade,  industry,  and 
commerce,  now  untaxed,  to  con- 
tribute their  dues,  as  well  as  by 
reductions  in  a  cumbrous  and  un- 
wieldy army  which  has  cost  us  one 
fearful  sacrifice  and  may  rear  its 
head  to  cost  us  a  second.  JS'or  is  it 
impossible  to  restore  the  credit  of 
the  Indian  Government  which  the 
mutinies  and  financial  mismanage- 
ment have  somewhat  rudely  shaken. 
Indian  insolvency  is  at  present  only 
a  bare  possibility,  but  in  that  event 
England  could  hardly  repudiate  the 
debt  of  the  Company  without  en- 
dangering her  hold  on  the  Empire 
and  dishonouring  her  fair  name. 
The  surest  way  to  obviate  any  such 
unpleasant  contingency  would  be  for 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  guarantee 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt, 
which  it  can  do  now  with  ease  and 
dignity,  and  without  danger.;  and 
which  in  an  insolvency,  the  pro- 
babilities whereof  are  increased  by 
its  recusancy,  it  could  not  refuse  to 
do  without  discredit  and  shame. 
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Chaptbb  XXX. 
*jl  bids  acboss  a  cottktbt/ 


ON  the  day  during  which  the 
erentt  recorded  in  oar  last  chap- 
ter were  talcing  place,  the  good  sorrel 
hone,  with  the  instinetiTe  sagacity 
peculiar  to  his  kind,  must  hare  been 
aware  that  some  trial  of  his  mettle 
was  imminently  impending.  Nerer 
before  in  the  whote  course  of  his 
experience  had  the  same  care  been 
bestowed  on  his  feeding,  watering, 
and  other'  preparations  for  an  ap- 
pointed task;  never  before  had 
Dymocke  so  minutely  examined  the 
soundness  of  eveiy  strap  and  buckle 
of  his  appointments,  mspected  so 
rigidly  tne  state  of  his  shoes,  or 
fitted  the  bit  in  his  mouth  and  the 
links  of  his  curb-chain  with  such 
judicious  delicacy.  Horses  are 
keenly  alive  to  all  premonitory 
sjrmptoms  of  activity,  and  the  sor- 
rel's kindling  eye  and  dilated  nostril 
showed  that  he  was  prepared  to 
sustain  his  part,  whatever  it  might 
be,  in  the  impending  catastrophe. 
Pymocke,  too,  had  discarded  the 
warlike  air  and  pompous  bearing 
which  he  usually  affected ;  he  had 
considerably  shortened  his  cus- 
tomary morning  draught,  and  as 
he  was  well  known  to  be  a  man  of 
few  words  and  an  austere  de- 
meanour, none  of  his  fellow-servants 
dared  take  upon  themselves  to 
question  him  when  he  left  the 
stable-yard  in  a  groom's  ordinary 
imdress,  and  rode  the  sorrel  care- 
fully out  as  it  were  for  an  airing. 

'  Patrollinff  !*  quoth  Dymocke  to 
himself,  Bs  he  emerged  from  the 
park-gates,  and  espied  at  no  gres^ 
distauce  two  well-mounted  dragoons 
pacing  along  the  crest  of  a  rising 
ground,  and  apparently  keeping 
vigilant  watch  over  the  vaUey  of  the 
Nene  below.  '  A  picket  V  he  added 
with  a  grim  leer,  and  a  pat  on  his 
horse's  neck,  as  the  sun  glinted  back 
from,  a  dozen  of  carbines  and  the 
same  number  of  steel  breastplates 
drawn  up  near  a  clump  of  trees, 
where  the  officer  in  command  flat- 


tered himself  he  was  completely  hid- 
den from  observation.  *  Wen,  they've 
no  call  to  say  notlung  to  me,'  waj3 
his  concluding  remark  as  he  jogged 
quietly  down  towards  the  river-side, 
affecting  as  much  as  possible  the  air 
and  manner  of  a  groom  training  a 
horse  about  to  run  for  some  valuable 
stake-— a  process  sure  to  meet  with 
the  sympathies  of  Englishmen, 
whatever  might  be  their  class  and 
creed,  and  one  which  even  the  most 
rigid  iSresbjrterian  would  be  un- 
wuling  to  embarrass  or  interrupt. 

It  was  a  good  stake,  too,  that  the 
sorrel  was  about  to  run  for— a  stake 
of  Life  and  Death,  a  match  against 
Time,  with  the  course  marked  out 
by  Chance,  and  the  winning-post 
plaoed  by  Destiny.  The  steed  was 
sound  and  trim,  his  condition  ex- 
cellent, his  blood  irreproachable: 
to  use  the  language  of  Newmarket, 
would  he  sta^  the  distarux  and  get 
home? 

There  was  a  marshy  meadow  by 
the  river's  brink,  which  even  at  this 
dry  season  of  the  year  was  moist  and 
cool,  grateftil  to  the  sensations  of 
horse  and  rider.  As  the  sorrel  ap- 
proached it  he  snorted  once  or  twice, 
erected  his  ears,  and  neighed  long 
and  loudly.  The  neigh  was  answered 
in  more  directions  than  one,  for 
dragoons  were  patrolling  the  road 
in  pairs,  and  no  less  than  two  out- 
posts of  cavalry  were  distinctly 
visible.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
war  had  broken  out  afresh.  Dy- 
mocke rode  qtdetly  ronnd  and  round 
the  meadow,  apparently  attending 
solely  to  his  horse,  and  an  inde- 
fatigable angler,  who  ought  ere  this 
to  have  caught  every  fish  in  the 
Nene,  looked  up  in  a  startled  man- 
ner for  an  instant,  and  resumed  his 
sport  with  redoubled  energy  and 
perseverance. 

Meanwhile  a  goodly  cavalcade 
was  approaching  the  half-ruined 
bridge  of  Brampton,  which  here 
spanned    the   Nene,    and    which. 
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although  impassable  to  carriages, 
admitted  of  the  safe  transit  of 
e<^uestrians  riding  in  single  file. 
Bit  and  bridle  rang  merrily  as  the 
troop  wound  downwards  to  the 
river  side;  feathers  waved,  scturfs 
and  cloaks  floated  gaudily  in  the 
breeze,  and  gay  apparel  glistened 
bright  in  the  summer  sun.  It  was 
the  King  and  his  courtiers  bound 
for  their  afternoon's  amusement  at 
Boughton,  discoursing  as  they  rode 
alon^  on  every  topic  save  the  one 
that  lav  deepest  in  each  man's  heart» 
with  that  mixture  of  gay  sarcasm 
and  profound  reflection  which  was 
so  pleasing  to  the  sovereign's  taste, 
ana  hazarding  opinions  with  that 
happy  audacity  stopping  short  of 
freedom  which  always  met  with  en* 
couragement  from  the  kindly  dis* 
positions  of  the  Stuarts. 

It  seemed  to  be  no  captive  mo- 
narch surrounded  by  his  gaolers  that 
reined  his  good  horse  so  gallantly 
in  front  of  the  trampling  throng; 
not  one  of  his  royal  ancestors  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power  could 
have  been  treated  with  greater 
outward  show  of  respect  than  was 
Charles  by  the  attendants  who  spied 
his  most  secret  actions,  and  the 
commissioners  who  were  employed 
by  the  Parliament  to  deprive  him 
of  his  personal  libertjr.  Old  Lord 
Pembroke,  riding  on  his  right  hand 
a  little  in  rear  of  the  King,  bowed 
his  venerable  head  to  his  horse's 
mane  at  every  observation  of  his 
sovereign.  The  Lords  Denbigh  and 
Montague,  with  the  ceremonious 
grace  which  they  had  acquired  years 
Before  at  Whitehall,  remained  at 
the  precise  distance  prescribed  by 
etiquette  from  the  person  of  royalty, 
and  conversed  when  spoken  to  with 
the  ready  wit  of  courtiers  and  the 
frank  bearing  of  English  noblemen. 
Doctor  Wilson  as  physician,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Herbert  as  groom  of 
the  bedchamber  in  waiting,  made 
up  the  tale  of  the  Sling's  personal 
attendants,  whilst  servants  with  led 
horses  and  one  or  two  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  completed  the  cavalcade. 

No  armed  escort  surrounded  the 
King,  no  outward  display  of  phy- 
sicalforce  seemed  to  eSktce  his  will 
or  fetter  his  actions ;  jet  the  Par- 
liament had  chosen  their  emissaries 
so  well  that  for  all  their  decorous 
observances    and    simnlation    of 


respect,  with  the  exception  of  Her- 
bert, not  an  inhabitant  of  Holmby 
House,  from  the  earl  in  the  presence 
to  the  scullion  in  the  kitchen,  but 
was  more  or  less  a  traitor  to  his 
sovereign. 

Charles  beckoned  his  groom  of 
the  bedchamber  to  ride  up  along- 
side, and  old  Lord  Pembroke  fell 
respectfully  to  the  rear.  It  might 
have  been  remarked,  however,  that 
Montague  immediately  spurred  on 
and  remained  within  earsnot.  Her- 
bert was  a  favourite  with  the  mo- 
narch. His  aflectionate  disposition 
was  not  proof  against  that  fascina- 
tion which  Charles  undoubtedly 
exercised  over  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  daily  contact,  and  a  simi- 
larity of  tastes  and  habits,  a  con- 
geniality of  disposition  between 
master  and  servant,  each  being  of  a 
speculative  temperament  deepfy  im- 
bued with  melancholy,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  friendship  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  consolation  to 
the  one  in  the  darkest  hours  of' 
adversity,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
other  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life. 

*  What  sayest  thou,  Master  Her- 
bert P'  said  Charles,  laying  his  hand 
familiarly  on  tiie  neck  of  his  ser- 
vant's horse  as  he  paced  slowly 
down  towards  the  bridge.  'Did 
not  the  Stoics  aver  that  the  wise 
man  is  alone  a  king  P  and  was  not 
their  ideal  of  wisdom  the  nil  admi' 
rari  of  the  satirist  P  Did  they  not 
hold  that  it  was  a  quality  which 
made  its  possessor  insensible  to 
pain  or  pleasure,  pity  or  anger; 
alike  impervious  to  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity  as  immovable  by  ^e 
storms  of  adversity ;  that  the  wise 
man  knew  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
neither  tears  nor  laughter;  that  he 
was  essentially  all-in-all  to  himself, 
and  from  his  very  nature  equally  a 
>rophet,  a  priest,  a  cobbler,  and  a 

5ven  so,  your  Majesty,*  an- 
swered Herbert ;  *and  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  the  ox  browsing 
contentedly  in  his  pasture,  satisfied 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  ruminate  and 
die,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
philosopher's  ideal  of  wisdom,  than 
Socrates  with  his  convictions  of  the 
future,  and  Plato  with  his  specula- 
tions on  the  soul.' 

'Eight,    Master   Herbert,'    an- 
swered the  King,   readily  losing 
nh2 
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himself  as  was  his.  wont  in  the 
labyrinth  of  abstract  discussion 
which  he  delighted  to  provoke. 
*  The  two  schools  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy arrived,  but  by  different 
paths,  at  the  same  destination. 
"  Eat  and  drink,"  urges  the  Epi- 
curean, "for  to-morrow  you  die." 
"Eest  and  ponder,"  quoth  the  Stoic, 
"for  there  is  no  reality  even  in  life." 
Either  maxim  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  whole  apparent  scheme  of  the 
natural  world.  The  one  would  im- 
press you  with  the  uselessness  of 
sowing  your  grain ;  the  other  con- 
vince you  of  the  absurdity  of  reap- 
ing your  harvest.  Did  either  really 
prevail  among  men,  the  world  could 
scarce  go  on  a  year. 

*  Doth  it  not  show  us  that  without 
the  light  of  revelation,  our  own  in- 
trinsic blindness  leads  us  but  farther 
and  farther  into  error?  That  man, 
with  all  his  self-sufficient  pride,  is 
but  a  child  in  leading-strings  at  his 
best ;  that  he  must  have  his  hopes 
and  fears,  his  tears  and  smiles,  like 
a  child ;  and  that  though  he  wince 
from  the  chastening  Hand,  it  deals 
its  stripes  in  mercy,  after  all.  Yet, 
Herbert,  have  I  often  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  envy  these  callous 
natures,  too.  Would  that  I  could 
either  place  complete  reliance  on 
Heaven,  or  steel  myself  entirely 
against  the  anxieties  and  affections 
of  earth.  Would  that  I  could  keep 
down  the  turbulent  heart  that  rises 
in  wrath  against  the  treatment  it 
feels  it  has  not  deserved ;  that  longs 
so  wearily  for  the  absent,  that  a(^es 
so  painfully  for  the  dead,  that  can- 
not stifle  its  repinings  for  the  past, 
nor  cease  to  hope  in  a  future  which 
becomes  every  day  darker  and  more 
threatening.  No  tidings,  and  yet 
no  tidings,  proceeded  the  King  m  a 
lower  voice,  and  musing  as  it  were 
aloud,  whilst  his  large  eyes  gazed 
far  ahead  into  the  horizon ;  *  and 
yet  letters  may  have  been  sent,  may 
have  been  intercepted.  I  am  so 
watched,  so  surrounded.  Still  there 
might  be  means.  There  are  loyal 
hearts  left  in  England,  though  many 
are  lying  cold.  Alas,  it  is  a  weary, 
weary  world !  Yonder  is  a  happy 
man,  Herbert,  if  you  will,'  added 
Charles,  brightening  up,  and  once 
more  addressing  his  conversation  to 
his  companion.  *  He  has  not  a  care 
for  aught  but  the  business  in  hand. 


He  is  a  Stoic,  a  king,  a  cobbler — 
what  you  will.  Good  faith !  he 
should  be  a  successful  fisherman  at 
the  worst :  I  have  watched  him  for 
the  last  ten  minutes  as  we  rode 
along.  Doth  he  see  kings  and  courts 
every  day  that  he  hath  not  once 
lifted  his  head  from  his  angle  to 
observe  us,  or  is  he  indeed  the  sage 
of  whom  we  have  been  talking — the 
'sutor  borms  ei  solus  formosuSf  et  est 
rexV 

As  the  King  spoke  he  pointed  to 
an  angler  who,  having  taken  up  a 
position  on  Brampton-bridge,  had 
been  leaning  there  immovable,  un- 
disturbed by  the  noise  of  the  ap- 
proaching cavalcade,  and  apparently 
totally  devoid  of  the  two  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  curiosity  which 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  sovereign 
is  accustomed  to  provoke. 

The  man  seemed  deaf  or  stupid. 
He  remained  leaning  against  the 
broken  parapet,  apparenUy  uncon- 
scious of  everything  but  his  rod  and 
line,  which  he  watched  vigilantly, 
with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  brows, 
and  his  cloak  muffling  his  face  to 
the  eyes. 

Lord  Montague  pressed  forward 
to  bid  the  angler  stand  out  of  the 
way,  and  leave  room  for  Eoyalty  to 
pass ;  but  the  King,  who  was  an 
admirable  horseman,  edged  his 
lordship  so  near  the  undefended 
brink  of  the  half-ruined  bridge,  that 
Montague  was  fain  to  fall  back 
with  a  bow  and  an  inward  thanks- 
giving that  he  was  not  overhead  in 
the  river.  Etiquette  forbade  any 
one  else  to  ride  in  front  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  Charles  was  conse- 
quently at  the  head  of  the  party, 
who  now  defiled  singly  across  the 
bridge. 

Tne  angler's  back  was  turned, 
and  he  fished  on  without  looking 
round. 

*  By  your  leave,  good  man,*  quoth 
Charles,  who,  though  somewhat 
haughty,  particularly  since  his  re- 
verses, with  his  nobility,  was  ever 
courteous  and  good-humoured  to 
those  of  humbler  birth ;  '  there  is 
ficant  room  for  us  both,  and  the 
weakest,  well  we  know,  must  go  to 
the  wall.'  While  the  King  spoke, 
his  knee,  as  he  sat  in  the  saddle, 
touched  the  back  of  the  preoccupied 
fisherman. 

The-  latter   started  and  turned 
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round ;  quick  as  thought  he  thrust 
a  small  packet  into  his  Majesty's 
hand,  and  almost  with  the  same 
movement  flung  himself  upon  his 
knees .  at  the  royal  stirrup  in  a 
paroxysm  of  pretended  agitation 
and  diffidence  as  unreal  as  tiie  negli- 
gence for  which  it  affected  to  atone. 
Eapid  as  was  the  movement,  it 
sufficed  for  Charles  to  recognise  his 
trusty  adherent.  He  crumpled  the 
paper  hurriedly  into  his  glove. 

*  Faithful  and  true !  *  he  whis- 
pered,  'save  thyself!'  and  added 
aloud,  for  the  edification  of  his  at- 
tendants, '  Kay,  good  man  !  we  ex- 
cuse thy  rudeness  on  account  of  thy 
bodily  infirmity.  Look  that  thou 
be  not  trodden  down  by  less  skilful 
riders  and  less  manag^eable  steeds.' 

As  he  spoke  the  Xing  passed  on 
to  the  other  side,  followed  by  all 
his  attendants  save  only  the  Lord 
Montague,  who  had  turned  back 
to  give  directions  to  a  patrol  of  the 
Parliamentary  cavalry  which  had 
arrived  at  the  bridge  at  the  same 
moment  as  the  Boyal  cavalcade,  and 
had  drawn  up  to  pay  the  military 
compliments  due  to  a  sovereign. 

The  patrol,  consisting  of  two 
efficient-looking  dragoons,  were  re- 
xnarkablj^  well- mounted,  and  armed, 
in  addition  to  sword  and  pistols, 
with  long  deadly  carbines.  They 
listened  attentively  to  Lord  Mon- 
tague's directions;  and  while  his 
lordship  rode  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
Xing  and  his  party,  scanning  the 
fiysherman  as  he  passed  him  with  a 
strange  look  of  malicious  triumph, 
each  soldier  unslung  his  carbine, 
and  shook  the  powder  carefully  up 
into  its  pan. 

The  Xing  looked  back  repeatedly, 
as  he  rose  the  hill,  in  the  direction 
of  Boughton.  Once  he  beckoned 
Lord  Montague  to  ride  alongside 
of  him. 

*  We  thought  we  had  lost  your 
good  company,  my  lord,'  quoth  his 
Majesty;  '  what  made  you  turnback 
down  yonder  by  Brampton  MiU  ?* 

*  I  dropped  my  glove,  your  Ma- 
jesty,' replied  the  nobleman,  scarcely 
concealing  a  smile. 

*  Whoever  picks  it  up,  my  lord, 
will  find  a  bitter  enemy  f'  answered 
Charles ;  and  he  spoke  not  another 
word  till  he  reached  the  great  gates 
of  Lord  Yaux's  hospitable  hall. 

Meanwhile  the  angler,  resuming 


his  occupation,  fished  steadily  on, 
glancing  ever  and  anon  at  the  re- 
treating troop  of  horsemen  who  ac- 
companied the  Xing.  When  the 
last  plumed  hat  had  disappeared 
over  the  verge  of  the  acclivity,  he 
took  his  rod  to  pieces  with  a  deep 
sigh  of  "relief;  and  exchanging  his 
slow  listless  demeanour  for  one  of 
resolution  and  activity,  strode  briskly 
away,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
performed  a  good  day's  work,  and 
IS  about  to  receive  for  the  same  a 
good  day's  wages. 

He  thought,  now  that  he  had  ac- 
complished his  task,  he  would  linger 
about  her  residence  and  see  Mary 
Cave  once  more — just  once  more — 
ere  he  went  into  exile  again.  He 
trusted  none  but  the  Xing  had  re- 
cognised him ;  and  he  had  delivered 
his  packet  with  such  secresy  and 
rapidity  that  he  could  not  conceive 
it  possible  for  any  other  eye  to  have 
perceived  the  movement.  He  little 
knew  Montague's  eagle  glance. 
He  little  knew  that,  in  spite  of  his 
disguise,  he  had  been  suspected  for 
more  than  four-and-twenty  hours, 
and  that  measures  had  already  been 
taken  for  his  capture.  He  would 
know  it  all  time  enough.  Let  him 
rest  for  a  moment  on  the  thought 
of  his  anticipated  meeting  with  his 
ladye-love.  The  wishea-for  two 
.  minutes  that  were  to  repay  the 
longings  and  misgivings  of  as  many 
years,  3iat  he  must  live  upon  perhaps 
for  another  twelvemonth,  and  be 
grateful  that  he  has  had  even  such  a 
crumb  of  comfort  for  the  sustenance 
of  his  soul.  Strange  hunger  of  the 
heart,  that  so  little  can  alleviate,  so 
much  fails  to  satisfy !  He  walked 
swiftly  on  through  the  fragrant 
meadows,  waving  with  their  long 
herbage,  and  bright  with  buttercups 
and  field-fiowers ;  his  head  erect,  his 
eye  gassing  far  into  the  horizon  as  is 
ever  the  glance  of  those  who  look 
forward  and  not  back.  Bosvilla 
had  still  a  future ;  he  had  not  yet 
thoroughly  learned  the  bitterest  of 
all  life's  lessons — ^to  live  only  in  the 
past. '  No;  he  was  a  man  still,  with 
a  man's  trust  and  hope,  a  man's 
courage  and  self-reliance,  a  man's 
energy  and  endurance.  He  would 
want  them  all  before  the  sun  went 
down.  Suddenly  a  shout  smote 
up<)n  his  ear;  a  voice  behind  him 
called  on  him  to  stop  and  surrender. 
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Halting,  and  turning  suddenly 
round,  he  beheld  amounted  trooper, 
the  tramp  of  whose  horse  had  been 
smothered  in  the  long  grass,  dose 
upon  him ;  another  was  neanng  him 
from  the  river  side.  Both  had  their 
carbines  unslung,  and  even  in  the 
confusion  of  the  moment  he  had 
time  to  perceive  an  expression  of 
calm  confidence  on  each  man's 
countenance,  as  though  he  was 
sure  of  his  prey.  For  an  instant 
his  very  heart  seemed  to  tighten 
with  a  thrill  of  surprise  and  keen 
disappointment ;  but  it  was  not  the 
first  time  by  a  good  many  that 
Humphrey  had  looKed  a  catastrophe 
in  the  face,  and  in  that  instant  he 
had  time  to  think  what  he  should 
do.  Twenty  yards  in  firont  of  him 
grew  a  high  luxuriant  hedge;  in 
that  hedge  was  a  gap  fortified  by  a 
strong  oaken  rail.  The  foremost 
horseman's  hand  was  almost  on  his 
shoulder  when  he  dashed  forward 
and  cleared  it  at  a  bound.  Accus- 
tomed to  make  up  his  mind  in  a 
moment,  his  first  idea  was  to  run 
under  shelter  of  the  fence  down  to 
the  river,  and  place  the  stream 
between  himself  and  his  pursuers, 
trusting  that  neither  heavily-armed 
trooper  would  choose  to  nsk  man 
and  horse  in  deep  water.  ALis,  on 
the  opposite  bank  he  spied  another 
patrol  gesticulatipg  to  ms  comrades, 
and  watching  for  him  should  he 
attempt  to  land.  In  the  mean  time 
his  first  pursuers,  both  remarkably 
well  mounted,  had  ridden  their 
horses  boldly  over  the  fence,  and 
were  once  more  close  upon  his 
tracks.  In  another  stride  ne  must 
be  struck  down  and  made  a  prisoner  I 
But,  as  is  ofben  the  ease,  at  the  su- 
preme moment  succour  was  at  hand. 
Not  twenty  yards  in  front  of  the 
fugitive  stood  Hugh  Dymocke,  hold- 
ing the  sorrel  by  the  bridle.  The 
wily  old  soldier  had  anticipated  this 
catastrophe  the  whole  morning,  and 
was  not  to  be  taken  unawares  at  the 
crisis.  He  had  been  watching  the 
movements  of  the  fisherman  and  the 
patrol,  nor,  except  for  a  chance 
shot,  had  he  much  fear  of  the  result. 
With  a  rush  and  a  bound,  like  that 
of  some  stricken  wild  deer,  Hum- 
phrey reached  the  sorrel  and  vaulted 
into  the  saddle.  As  he  turned  the 
horse's  head  for  the  open  meadow 
with  a  thrill  of  exultation  and  de- 


light, Djrmocke  let  go  i^e  bridle 
and  hurriedly  whispered  in  his  ear, 
*Grod  speed  ye,  master!  Never 
spare  him  for  pace ;  he  had  a  gallop 
yesterday,  and  he's  fit  to  run  for  a 
man's  life !' 

Ere  the  sentenee  was  finished  they 
were  a  hundred  yards  ofi*,  and  the 
good  horse,  flinging  his  head  into 
the  air  and  snatching  wildly  at  his 
bridle,  indulged  in  a  few  bounds  and 
plunges  in  ms  gallop  ere  he  settled 
down  into  the  long  sweeping  stride 
his  rider  remembered  so  well. 

With  a  bitter  curse  and  a  shrewd 
blow  from  the  butt  of  his  carbine, 
which  Dymocke  avoided  like  a 
practised  tactician,  the  foremost 
trooper  swept  by  the  old  soldier, 
calling  to  his  comrade  in  the  rear  to 
secure  him  and  take  him  to  head 
quarters.  Both  were,  however,  so 
intent  on  the  pursuit  that  Dymocke, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  found  him- 
self totally  unnoticed,  and  walked 
quietly  home  with  his  usual  air  of 
staid  gravity,  reflecting,  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  on  me  speed  and 
mettle  of  his  favourite  and  the  pro- 
bable safety  of  his  young  master. 

And  now  the  chase  began  in 
serious  earnest.  It  was  a  race  for 
Ufe  and  death,  and  the  competitors 
were  well  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
stakes  dependent  on  their  own  skill 
and  the  speed  of  the  horses  they 
bestrode. 

Each  trooper  knew  that  a  lai^ 
sum  of  money  and  speedy  pro- 
motion would  reward  his  capture  of 
the  Eovalist,  whom  they  had  now 
succeeded  in  identifying.  Each  was 
mounted  on  a  thorough^  good  horse 
whose  powers  he  haa  often  tested  to 
the  utmost,  and  each  was  moreover 
armed  to  the  teeth,  whilst  the 
fugitive  possessed  no  more  deadly 
weapon  man  the  butt  of  his  fishing- 
rod,  which  he  had  retained  uncon- 
sciously in  his  hand.  Being  two  to 
one  they  had  also  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  assist  each 
other  in  the  pursmt,  and  Uke  grey- 
hounds coursmg  a  hare,  could  turn 
the  quarry  wherever  opportunity 
ofiered  into  each  other's  jaws. 
Despite  of  broken  ground,  of  blind 
ditches  choked  with  grass,  and -high 
leafy  hedges  rich  in  Midsummer 
luxuriance,  through  which  they 
crashed,  bruising  a  thousand  fra- 
grant blossoms  in  their  transit,  they 
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sped  fiercely  and  reekksslj  on.  All 
along  the  lovr  grounds  by  Bramp* 
ton,  where  the  rich  meadows  were 
divided  by  strong  thorn  fenees,  the 
constantly  recurring  obstacles  com- 
pelled Humphrey,  bold  rider  as  he 
was,  to  diverge  occasionally  from  a 
straight  couirse,  and  this  was  an 
incalculable  advantage  to  his  two 
pursuers,  who,  by  playing  as  it  were 
mto  each  oilier's  hanas,were  enabled 
to  keep  within  sight  and  even  within 
shot  of  the  pursued,  though  the  pace 
at  which  they  wore  all  gomg  fcnroade 
any  appeal  to  fire-arms,  or  indeed  to 
any  weapons  except  the  spars. 

but  on  emerging  from  the  low 
grounds  into  a  comparatively  open 
country  and  rising  the  hill  towards 
Brixworth  the  greater  stride   and 

Seed  of  the  sorrel  began  to  telL 
is  condition,  moreover,  was  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  troopers, 
and  it  was  with  a  glow  of  exulta- 
tion not  far  removed  from  mirth, 
that  Humphrey,  finding  at  last  a 
hand  to  spare  with  whidbi  to  caress 
his  favourite,  looked  back  at  his 
toiling  pursuers,  whose  horses  were 
now  beginning  to  show  undoubted 
«rymptoms  of  having  had  enouf^. 

Even  in  mid-wmter,  when  the 
leaves  are  oS  those  formidable 
blackthorns,  and  the  ditches,  cleared 
of  weeds  and  grass,  yawn  in  all 
their  naked  avidity  for  the  recep- 
tion and  ultimate  sepulture  of  the 
horse  and  his  rider,  it  is  no  child's 
play  to  cross  one  of  these  sfepongly- 
ienced  Northamptonshire  valleys. 
Aye,  with  all  the  fictitious  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  emulation  of 
hunting,  and  1^  insatiable  desire 
to  be  nearer  imd  nearer  still  to  that 
fleeting  vision  which,  like  happi- 
ness, is  always  just  another  stiide 
beyond  our  reach ;  though  the 
hounds  are  streaming  silently  away 
a  ^Id  in  front  of  us ;  though  the 
good  horse  between  our  legs  is 
&esh,  ardent,  and  experienced; 
though  we  have  already  disposed 
of  our  dearest  friend  on  his  best 
hunter  at  l^at  last  'double,'  and 
are  sanguine  in  our  hopes  of  getting 
well  over  yonder  strong  rtol,  for 
which  we  are  even  now  *  hardening 
•our  heart'  and  shortening  our 
stride;  though  we  hope  and  trust 
we  shall  go  triumphantly  on,  from 
fence  to  fence,  rejoicing,  and  at  last 
fiee  the    good  fox  run  into  in  the 


middle  of  a  fifty-acre  grass  field,-* 
yet  for  all  this  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  when  we  have  traversed  two 
or  three  miles  of  this  style  of 
country^  without  prostration  or 
mishap,  we  have  enected  no  eon* 
temptible  feat  of  equitation,  we 
have  earned  for  the  nonce  a  eon* 
soiousness  of  thorough  s^-satia* 
faction  intensely  gratifyi^  to  tii« 
vanity  of  the  human  hea^  And 
80  pwhaps  it  was  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  moments  of  Humphrey's 
life  when  he  pulled  tiie  sorrel  into 
a  trot  and  looked  back  upon  the 
Tale  below.  The  horse  snorted  and 
shook  his  head.  He  was  only 
breadiod  by  the  gallop  that  had  so 
distressed  the  steeds  of  the  two  Par- 
liamentarians. His  master  pat^d 
him  fondly  andexultingly  once  again. 
What  a  ride  he  had  enjoyed !  how 
the  blood  coursed  tba^Mzgh  his  veins 
with  the  anxiety,  and  the  excite*"^ 
ment,  and  the  exercise.  For  two 
years  he  had  not  mounted  what 
could  be  called  ahorse!  certainly 
not  one  that  could  be  comparea 
with  theaorr^.  How  delightful  it 
was  to  feel  his  favourite  bound 
under  him  as  he  used  to  do,  once 
more !  What  a  aensation  to  speed 
along  those  lirii  meadows,  scanning 
fence  aft^  f^^oe  as  he  approached 
it,  and  flying  over  the  places  he  had 
marked  out,  like  a  birdon  the  wing* 
to  the  unspeakable  dkcomfiture  <^ 
the  dragoons  toiling  in  his  track. 
How  gallantiy  he  luid  cleared  the 
rivulet  that  the  two  soldiers  had 
been  forced  to  flounder  through. 
Well  for  them  that  it  had  shrank 
to  its  summer  limits,  or  thev  would 
have  been  there  still.  And  now  in 
another  mile  or  so  he  would  be  safe. 
His  pursuers'  h(Mrses  were  too  much 
exhausted  even  to  continue  on  his 
track.  They  would  soon  lose  all 
l^aces  of  him.  Near  Brixworth 
village  was  a  cottage  in  which  he 
had  already  passed  two  or  three 
nights  whilst  waiting  to  fulfil  his 
mission.  Its  owner  was  a  veteran 
who  had  fought  in  his  own  troop 
at  Edge-hill  and  Newbury,  wb^ 
would  think  little  of  imperilling 
his  lile  for  his  old  officer  and  £ing 
Charles.  Arrived  at  the  cottage, 
he  would  disguise  himself  again, 
and  sending  me  sorrel  out  of  the 
way,  would  lie  hid  till  the  searda 
was  past;  he  might  then  ventuxe 
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a  few  miles  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  at  last  reach  the  sea-shore  and 
embark  scatheless  for  the  Continent. 
In  this  manner,  too,  he  would  have 
a  chance  of  seeing  Mary  once  more 
before  he  departed. 

Trotting  gently  along,  he  was 
thus  busily  weaving  the  thread  of 
his  schemes  and  fancies,  his  hopes 
and  fears,  when,  alas !  the  web  was 
suddenly  dispelled  by  a  shot !  The 
crafty  Parliamentarians  jQnding 
themselves  completely  outstripped 
by  the  sorrel,  and  aware  of  a  picket 
of  their  comrades  stationed  close 
under  the  village  of  £rixworth,  had 
turned  their  attention  to  driving 
their  quarry  as  much  as  possible 
towards  the  hill.  In  this  they  had 
been  success^,  and  Humphrey's 
line  of  flight  had  already  brought 
him  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy's  post.  As  is  often  the 
case,  however,  their  strict  anxiety 
to  preserve  themselves  unseen,  had 
somewhat  abated  the  vigilance  of 
their  look-out,  and  Bosville,  acci- 
dentally changing  his  direction, 
narrowly  esca])ed  passing  the  neg- 
ligent picket  without  observation  or 
interruption. 

But  the  veterans  who  pursued 
him  were  skilled  in  all  the  various 
practices  of  war ;  the  leading  horse- 
man, quietly  dismounting  from  his 
jaded  steed,  slowly  levelled  his  car- 
bine, and  took  a  long  roving  shot  at 
the  fast  diminishing  figure  of  the 
fugitive.  The  bullet  whistled  harm- 
lessly over  Humphrey's  head,  but 
the  report  roused  the  inattentive 
sentry  in  advance  of  the  picket, 
and  the  well-known  sound  of  a 
trumpet  rang  out  within  musket 
ra'nge,  whilst  a  dozen  horsemen 
emerging  from  a  clump  of  trees  not 
two  hundred  yards  to  his  right, 
dashed  forward  at  a  gallop,  with 
the  obvious  intention  of  intercept- 
ingor  riding  him  down. 

Unarmed  as  he  was,  and  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  his  foes^ 
Humphrey  never  lost  heart  for  a 
moment. 

*  Not  trapped  yet,  my  lads  V  he 
ground  out  between  his  teeth,  as 
with  a  grim  smile  he   caught  the 


sorrel  fast  by  the  head,  and  urged: 
him  once  more  to  his  speed,  reflect-  • 
ing  with  fierce'  exultation  on  the 
mettle  and  endurance  of  his  favou- 
rite, still  going  fresh  and  strong  be- 
neath him,  and  on  the  'neck-or- 
nothin^'  nature  of  the  chase,  in 
which  his  only  safety  lay  in  placing 
some  insurmountable  obstacle  be- 
tween himself  and  his  pursuers. 

They,  for  their  part,  seemed  de- 
termined to  make  eveiy  effort  for 
his  capture,  dividing  into  parties 
so  as  to  cover  as  large  an  extent  of 
country  as  possible,  and  so  prevent 
any  attempt  at  turning  or  dodging 
on  the  part  of  the  quarry,  and 
forcing  him  by  this  means  into  a 
line  of  difficult  and  broken  ground, 
such  as  must  at  last  tell  even  on  the 
power  and  stride  of  the  indefati- 
gable sorrel.  The  two  original  pur- 
suers, moreover,  whose  horses  had 
by  this  time  recovered  their  wind, 
laboured  on  at  a  reduced  pace 
along  the  low  grounds,  so  that  a 
diversion  in  that  direction  was  im- 
possible. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
go  straight  ahead,  and  straight 
■  ahead  he  went,  laughing  a  strauge 
wicked  laugh  to  himself,  as  he 
thought  of  the  Northern  Water,  no 
mean  tributary  to  the  Nene,  which 
was  even  now  gleaming  in  the  dis- 
tance a  mile  or  so  in  tront  of  him, 
and  reflecting  that  if  he  were  once 
well  over  such  a  *  yawner '  as  that, 
he  might  trot  on  and  seek  safety  at 
his  leisure,  for  not  a  dozen  horses 
in  England  could  clear  it  from 
bank  to  bank ! 

He  trusted,  nevertheless,  that  the 
sorrel  was  one  of  them.  So  he 
spared  and  nursed  him  as  much  as 
possible,  choosing  his  ground  with 
the  practised  eye  of  a  sportsman, 
and  bringing  into  use  every  one  of 
the  many  methods  which  expe- 
rience alone  teaches,  and  by  which 
the  perfect  horseman  can  assist 
and  ease  his  steed.  At  the  pace  he 
led  his  pursuers,  he  oared  but  little 
to  be  out  of  musket-shot,  and  he 
reserved  all  the  energies  both  of 
himself  and  his  horse  ibr  a  dash  at 
the  Northern  Water.* 


*  A  fair  leap  in  the  present  day,  when,  under  its  later  appellation  of  the 
'*  Brixworth  Brook,'  it  spoils  many  a  silk  jacket,  as  the  flower  of  the  British  army 
can  testify,  who,  in  their  modem  substitute  for  lilt  and  Tournament,  ydept  *  The 
Grand  Military  Steeple-Chase/  plunge  into  its  profound  with  a  reckless  htste  truly 
edifying  to  the  less  adventurous  civilian. 
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Down  the  hill  they  come  at  head- 
long pace:  the  troopers,  espying 
Bosville's  object,  now  *tax  all  their 
energies  to  catch  him  ere  he  can 
reach  the  brook,  and  spnrs  are 
plied  and  bridles  shaken  with  all 
the  mad  recklessness  of  a  neck- 
and-neck  race. 

Hunaphrey's  spirits  rise  with  the 
situation.  He  longs  to  give  vent 
to  his  excitement  in  a  wild  *  hurrah  !* 
as  a  man  does  in  a  charge,  but  he  is 
restrained  jfromthe  fear  of  madden- 
ing his  horse,  already  roused  by 
the  shouts  and  clatter  behind  him, 
and  pulling,  harder  than  his  wont. 
Were  he  to  get  the  least  out  of  his 
hand  now  it  would  be  fatal. 

He  steadies  him  gradually  till 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
brink,  and  regardless  of  his  fol- 
lowers' close  vicinity,  pulls  him 
back  almost  into  a  canter — ^then 
tightening  his  grasp  on  the  bridle, 
and  urging  him  with  all  the  collec- 
tive energies  of  knee,  and  thigh, 
and  loins,  he  sets  him  going  once 
more,  the  horse  pointing  his  small 
resolute  ears,  the  rider  marking 
with  his  eye  a  sedgy  patch  of  the 
soundest  p'ound  from  which  he  in- 
tends their  effort  shall  be  made. 

Straining  on  his  bridle,  the  sorrel 
bounds  high  into  the  air,  the 
waters  flash  beneath  them,  and 
thev  are  landed  safe  on  the  far  side 
with  half  a  foot  to  spare !  Hum- 
phrey gives  a  cheer  now,  and  a 
hearty  cheer  it  is,  in  answer  to 
the  yell  of  rage  and  disappointment 
that  rises  from  the  bafioed  Parlia- 
mentarians. 

Was  there  ever  man  yet  that 
could  'leave  well  alone?  Alas! 
that  we  should  here  have  to  record 
the  onlv  instance  of  bravado  on  the 
part  of  our  hero  during  the  whole 
of  his  perilous  and  adventurous 
career.  What  demon  prompted 
him  to  waste  the  precious  moments 
in  jeering  at  a  defeated  foe  P  Hum- 
phrey could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  pulling  up  to  wave  an 
ironical  *  farewell  *  to  his  pursuers. 
The  movement  was  fatal ;  in  maldng 
it,  he  turned  his  broadside  to  the 
enemy,  and  half  a  dozen  carbines 
were  discharged  at  him  on  the  in- 
stant. One  bullet  truer  than  the 
rest  found  its  home  in  the  honest 
heart  of  the  good  sorrel.  The 
horse  plunged  wildly  forward,  fell 


upon  his  head,  recovered  himself— 
fell  once  more,  iand  rolling  over  his 
rider,  lay  quivering  in  the  last 
convulsions  of  death. 

When  Humphrey  had  extricated 
himself  from  the  saddle  and  risen 
to  his  feet,  he  had  no  heart  to  make 
any  further  effort  for  his  escape. 
He  might  perhaps  have  still  had 
time  to  elude  his  enemies  even  on 
foot,  but  the  strongest  nature  can 
only  resist  a  given  amount  of  dif- 
ficulty and  disappointment.  'Tis 
the  last  drop  that  bids  the  cup 
brim  over,  the  last  ounce  that  sinks 
the  labouring   camel  in  the  sand. 

He  was  weak,  too,  from  mental 
anxiety  as  from  bodily  privation, 
from  die  conflict  of  his  feelings  as 
from  the  harassing  nature  of  his 
task.  Brave,-  generous,  hopeful  as 
he  was,  something  seemed  to  give 
way  within  him  at  this  last  stroke 
of  fortune,  and  when  his  captors, 
after  nuking  a  long  circuit  to  cross 
over  by  a  fofd,  arrived  to  take  him 
prisoner,  they  found  him  sitting  on 
the  ground,  with  the  sorrel's  head 
upon  his  knees,  weeping  like  a 
woman  or  a  child  over  the  dead 
horse  he  had  loved  so  well. 


Chaptee  XXXI. 

*FOE     THE      king!' 

We  left  our  honest  friend  Dy- 
mocke,  with  the  sweep  of  the 
trooper's  carbine  still  whistling  in 
his  ears,  sauntering  quietly  home- 
wards, his  grim  visage  bespeaking 
more  than  usual  satisfaction,  his 
mental  reflections  sometimes  rising 
into  soHloquy,  and  taking  much 
such  a  form  as  the  following. 

*Ah!  Hugh!  Hugh!' quoth  the 
old  soldier,  apostrophizing  the  in- 
dividual whom  of  all  in  the  world 
he  should  have  known  best, '  there's 
few  of  them  can  hold  a  candle  to 
thee,  old  lad!  when  the  tackle's 
got  fairly  in  a  coil.  Brave ! —there's 
plenty  of  'em  brave  enough — ^least- 
ways there's  plenty  of  'em  afraid 
not  to  seem  so— but  it's  discretion, 
lad,  its  discretion,  that's  wanting ; 
and  thankful  ought  thou  to  be, 
that  thou'st  gotten  enough  for 
thyself  and  the  whole  household. 
There's  not  a  man  of  'em,  now, 
could  have  managed  this  business, 
and  not  made  a  botch  of  it !    Take 
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tke  old  lord  to  begin  with. 
He'd  have  gone  thieatening  and 
petitioning,  and  offering  money  and 
what  not,  till  tiie  Major  was  blown 
just  the  same  at  if  he*d  iiad  him 
cried  in  the  market.  That's  the 
way  with  your  quality ;  they  can't 
abide  to  see  a  thing  stand  simmer- 
ing; they  must  needs  go  shaking 
the  frying-pan,  and  then  they 
wonder  that  all  the  fat's  in  the  fire ! 
The  women !  I'll  not  deny  but  the 
women  are  keen  hands  at  plotting 
and  planning,  and  many's  tne  good 
scheme  they  hit  upon,  no  doubt, 
but  where  they  £10!  is  in  the  doing 
of  it.  It's  "  not  now !"  or  "  I'm  so 
frightened !"  or  a  fit  of  crying  just 
in  the  nick  of  time ;  and  then  the 
dock  strikes,  or  the  bell  rings,  and 
it's  too  late.  For  the  women  must 
either  wait  too  long,  or  else  they'll 
not  wait  long  enough,  so  it's  as  well 
they  wasn't  trusted  to  have  any- 
tiling  to  do  with  it.  As  ioT  the 
steward,  it's  my  opinion  he's  a 
rogue !  and  a  rogue  was  never  good 
for  anything  yet  that  wanted  a  bit 
of  'heart'  to  set  it  straight;  and 
the  rest  of  'em's  fook  one  bigger 
than  another,  there's  no  gainsaymg 
that. 

'No !  there  was  just  one  man  that 
could  do  it,  and  he's  gone  and  dorie 
it.  To  think  of  the  sense  of  the 
dumb  animal,  too !  Never  but  once 
did  he  neigh  the  whole  blessed 
morning,  tl^ugh  there  was  his 
master  fishing  within  a  pistol-shot 
of  him ;  and  every  time  he  came 
by  the  turn  of  the  meadow,  he  laid 
his  ears  back,  as  much  as  to  say  '*  I 
see  you!  I  am  ready  for  you  whea 

Sou  want  me."  Eeady!  I  believe 
e  was  ready.  I  should  know  a 
good  horse  when  Tm  on  him;  but 
the  way  he  came  round  the  park 
with  me  yesterday  aftemocm— 
Oh !  it's  no  use  talking.  A  hawk's 
one  thing,  and  a  round  dbot's  an- 
other ;  but  he's  the  fastest  horse  in 
Northamptonshire  at  this  blessed 
moment,  and  well  he  need  to  be. 
St.  George !  to  see  the  example  he 
made  of  those  two  I  and  the  Major 
mtting  down  upon  him  so  auiet, 
the  way  I  always  told  him  I  liked 
to  see  him  ride,  popping  here,  and 
popping  there,  with  the  horse  as 
steiady  as  a  peahn-singer,  and  every 
yard  they  went  the  soldiers  getting 
farther  and  farther  behind.    WelL 


the  ladies  will  be  best  pleased  to 
hear  the  Major's  safe  on,  no  doubt 
of  that ;  and  my  pretty  Faith,  she 
wont  cry  her  eyes  out  to  see  «« 
come  back  in  a  whole  skin — ^poor 
little  woman !  she  hasn't  the  nerves 
of  a  hen.  It  was  a  precious  coil, 
surely,  and  precious  well  I've  got 
'em  all  out  ofit  There's  few  tilings 
that  can't  be  done  by  a  man  of  dis- 
cretion, 'specially  wlken  he's  got  the 
care  of  such  a  horse  as  ih4xt  t 

Dymoeke  had  arrived  at  home  by 
the  time  he  reached  this  cmiclusioa. 
His  self-satisfaction  was  unbounded. 
His  triumph  complete.  It  was  well 
for  him  tnat  his  yptwen  of  vision 
were  limited  by  distance — that  he 
possessed  no  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  events  of  the  day.  It  would 
have  broken  honest  Hugh  down  alto- 
gether to  know  that  the  eood  sorrel 
was  lying  within  four  mites  of  him» 
down  uuexQ  by  the  Northern 
Water,  with  a  bullet  through  his 
heart. 

But  the  news  he  brought  was 
right  gladly  received  by  every  one 
<d  the  anxious  inhabitants  of  the 
old  house  at  Bou^ton. 

'  Safe  r  shouted  Sir  Giles  with  a 
loud  '  hurrah !'  that  shook  the  very- 
rafters  of  the  halL  'Aye!  safe 
enough,  no  doubt,  with  that  good 
horse  beneath  ium,  if  he  did  but 
get  a  &ir  start  I  We'll  drink  llie 
sorrel's  health,  my  lord,  this  very 
night,  after  the  King's.' 

'  Safe,'  echoed  Lord  Yaux ; '  deli* 
vered  out  of  the  jaws  of  death. 
Blood  has  been  shed  more  than 
enough  in  these  disastrous  times, 
and  I  thank  a  mermful  Providence 
that  his  young  li&  has  been  spared.' 

'  6a£3,  repeated  Grace  AUonby, 
with  a  sparkling  glanee  at  her 
futhOT,  and  the  old  smile  dimpling 
her  triumphant  &oei.  '  Far  out  of 
danger  by  this  time,  and  perhaps 
BOt  reoognised,  after  all.' 

'Safe,*  whispared  Mary  Gave, 
keeping  out  of  observation  as  much 
as  possible,  her  hands  clasped  tight 
upon  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes 
k>okiiig  up  to  heav^i,  filled  with 
tears. 

When  the  intelligence  thus  reached 
them,  the  party  were  assembled  in 
the  great  hall  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  Sling's  departure. 
Whilst  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  Boyalty,  Dymoeke  had  no  op- 
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portunity  of  commnnicathig  with 
any  of  the  family,  and  being,  as  he 
himself  opined,  a  particularly  dis- 
creet individual,  he  wisely  abstained 
from  dropping  the  slightest  hint  of 
his  errand  that  might  in  any  way 
compromise  his  employers,  or  afford 
a  clue  to  his  connexion  with  the 
fugitive  fisherman. 

Even  Faith  was  not  esteemed 
worthy  of  his  confidence  till  he 
had  made  his  report  to  her  supe- 
riors; and  to  do  her  justice,  that 
deserving  damsel  was  so  much 
taken  up  by  the  presence  of  Eoyalty, 
and  her  own  multifarious  duties  of 
assisting  to  provide  refreshments 
for  the  attendants  who  waited  on 
the  King,  that  the  only  notice  she 
vouchsafed  her  admirer  was  a  saucy 
inquiry  as  to  whether  *  he  had  been 
courting  all  the  morning  P*  to  which 
Hugh  replied  with  a  grim  leer,  *It 
was  like  enough,  since  he  confi- 
dently expected  to  be  married  next 
month ;'  whereat  she  blushed,  and 
bade  him  'go  about  his  business,' 
returning  with  much  composure  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  demure  flirta- 
tion, on  which  she  had  even  now 
entered,  with  a  solid  and  sedate 
yeoman  of  the  guard. 

The  King's  visit  was  short  and 
ceremonious  enough.  His  man- 
ner to  Lord  Vaux  and  Sir  Giles 
Allonby  was  as  gracious  as  usual,  the 
few  words  he  addressed  to  the 
young  ladies  kindly  and  paternal 
as  his  wont;  but  his  Majesty  was 
evidently  pre-occupied  and  ill  at 
ease !  The  intelligence  he  had  that 
morning  received  from  Mary  ha- 
rassed and  disturbed  him,  though 
indeed,  somewhat  to  her  surprise, 
he  had  made  no  further  aUusion 
to  it,  and  indeed  addressed  but  a 
few  commonplace  remarks  to  that 
lady. 

it  was  evident  to  her  that  he  was 
brooding  over  the  threatened  vio- 
lation of  his  personal  liberty,  which 
was  in  efiect  about  to  take  place  that 
same  nighty  and  that  this  apprehen- 
sion united  with  other  causes  to  make 
him  very  anxious  and  unhappy. 
The  letter  from  the  Queen,  wnich 
Humphrey  had  delivered  at  such 
risk,  was  also  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
tressing. He  had  looked  for  this 
epistle  for  weeks,  and  when  it  came 
at  last,  behold!  he  had  been 
happier  not  to  have  received  it. 


It  is  often  thus  with  subjed^s  as 
well  as  kings. 

Under  these  circumstances, 
Charles  was  unable,  according  to 
his  custom,  to  forget  all  other  con- 
siderations in  the  trifles  on  which 
he  was  immediately  employed — 
could  not  as  usual  throw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  fluctuations 
of  the  game,  as  though  life  offered 
no  other  interests  than  a  bowl  and 
bias — did  not,  even  for  the  short 
half-hour  of  his  relaxation,  succeed 
in  stifling  the  bitter  consciousness 
that  he  was  a  prisoner,  though  a 
king. 

With  his  usual  grave  demeanour 
and  mild  dignified  bearing,  he 
played  one  set  with  the  old  Earl  of 
J?embroke  and  a  few  others  of  his 
suite,  Lord  Yaux  and  Sir  Giles 
Allonby  standing  by  to  hand  his 
Majesty  the  implements  of  the 
game,  and  then  taking  his  leave 
with  sad  and  gentle  courtesy,  the 
Monarch  called  for  his  horses  to 
depart,  resisting  his  host's  humble 
entreaties  that  he  would  re-enter 
the  house  and  partake  of  a  collation 
ere  he  rode. 

Walking  down  the  terrace  to  the 
gate  at  which  his  horses  awaited 
him,  accompanied  by  Lord  Vaux 
and  the  two  ladies,  and  followed  at 
the  prescribed  distance  by  his  per- 
sonal attendants,  a  damask  rose- 
tree,  on  which  Mary  had  expended 
much  time  and  care,  caught  the 
King's  attention,  and  elicited  his 
admiration,  tinged  as  usual  with  the 

Erophetic  melancholy  that  imbued 
is  temperament. 

*  'Tis  a  fiiir  tree  and  a  fragrant,' 
observed  Charles,  stopping  in  his 
progress;  'grateM  to  those  who, 
like  myself,  love  the  simple  beauties 
of  a  garden  better  than  the  pomps 
and  splendours  of  a  Court.  In 
faith,  the  husbandman's  is  a  happier 
lot  than  the  king's.  Yet  hath  he, 
too,  his  anxieties  and  his  disappoint- 
ments. Frosts  nip  the  hopes  of  his 
earliest  blossoms;  and  the  pride 
even  of  successful  maturity  is  but 
the  commencement  of  decay.' 

As  the  King  spoke,  Mary,  from 
an  impulse  she  could  not  resist, 
plucked  the  handsomest  flower  from 
its  stem,  and  presented  it  to  her 
Sovereign.  He  accepted  it  with 
the  grave  courtesy  peculiar  to  him. 

'  If  we  ever  meet  at  Whitehall, 
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Mistress  Mary/  said  Charles,  with 
his  melancholy  smile,  *  neither  you 
nor  I  will  forget  the  blood-red  rose 
presented  to  me  this  day  by  the 
most  loyal  of  aU  my  loyal  subjects. 
Had  other  hearts  been  true  as  yours/ 
he  added,  in  a  low  solemn  voice, 
'  I  had  not  been  a  mimic  king,  soon 
to  lose  even  the  shade  and  sem- 
blance of  royalty/ 

As  he  spoke,  with  a  courtly 
obeisance  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
•departed,  riding  slowly  and  dejec- 
tedly, as  though  loth  to  return  to 
his  Palace,  where  he  already  antici-r 
pated  the  insults  and  humiliations 
to  which  he  was  about  to  be  sub- 
jected. 

She  coloured  deeply  with  gratified 
pride,  and  a  sense  of  duty  strenu- 
ously and  consistently  fulfilled. 
Poor  Mary !  it  was  the  last  act  of 
homage  she  was  destined  ever  to 
pay  the  Sovereign  in  whose  cause 
she  would  cheerfully  have  laid  down 
her  life.  The  damask-rose  was 
fresh,  and  bright,  and  fragrant — 
the  very  type  of  beauty  and  pros- 
perity, and  a  worm  was  eatmg  it 
away,  silently  and  surely,  at  the 
core. 

After  the  King's  departure,  how- 
ever, Dymocke's  intelligence  was 
impartea  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of 
the  somewhat  dejected  loyalists. 
When  people  are  thoroughly 
'  broken  in,*  so  to  speak,  and  accus- 
tomed to  misfortune,  it  is  wonderful 
how  small  a  gleam  of  comfort  serves 
to  shed  a  light  upon  their  track, 
and  dissipate  the  gloom  to  which 
they  have  become  habituated. 
Everything  goes  by  comparison, 
and  a  scrap  of  broken  meat  is  a 
rich  feast  to  a  starving  man ;  never- 
theless, the  process  of  training  to 
this  enviable  state  is  painful  in  the 
extreme. 

So  the  ladies  sauntered  out  into 
the  park,  and  enjoyed  the  balmy 
summer  afternoon,  and  the  luxuriant 
summer  fragrance  of  leaf  and  blos> 
som,  and  the  hum  of  the  summer 
insects  all  astir  in  the  warmth  of 
June.  Grace  laughed  out  merrily, 
as  she  used  to  do  years  ago ;  and 
Mary's  step  was  lighter,  her  cheek 
rosier  than  it  had  been  of  late  as 
they  discoursed.  The  King's  visit, 
and,  the  peculiarities  of  the  cour- 
tiers, formed  their  natural  topics  of 
conversation ;  but  each  lady  felt  a 


weight  taken  from  her  heart,  and  a 
sensation  of  inexpressible  relief 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  kings 
or  courtiers,  save  in  as  far  as  the 
actions  of  those  important  person- 
ages afiected  the  fortunes  of  one 
Major  Humphrey  Bosville. 

We  must  now  return  to  that  ad- 
venturous gentleman,  gradually 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  his  situation 
as  he  sat  on  a  raw-boned  troop- 
horse  between  two  stern-visaged 
Eroundhead  dragoons,  his  elbows 
strapped  tight  to  his  sides,  his  feet 
secured  beneath  his  horse's  belly ; 
and  notwithstanding  such  impedi- 
ments to  activity,  his  attempts  to 
escape,  if  indeed  any  were  practi- 
cable, threatened  with  instant  death 
by  his  rigorous  custodians. 

The  Major  accepted  it  as  a  com- 
pliment that  not  less  than  eight 
men  and  a  sergeant  were  esteemed  a 
sufficient  force  to  secure  the  person 
of  the  unarmed  fisherman.  This 
formidable  escort  was  commanded 
by  his  old  acquaintance,  *  Ebenezer 
the  Gideonite,'  who^  still  slung  his 
carbine  across  his*  back  in  the 
manner  that  had  once  saved  his  life; 
and  who,  to  do  him  justice,  bore  his 
old  antagonist  not  the  slightest 
malice  for  his  own  discomfiture  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  composed, 
moreover,  of  picked  men  and 
horses  from  the  very  flower  of  the 
Parliamentary  cavalry, 

Humphrey  rode  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  tried  to  recal  his  scattered 
senses,  and  realize  the  emergency 
of  his  present  position. 

Weak  and  worn-out,  we  have 
already  said  that  after  his  horse  was 
shot  he  had  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
his  pursuers.  When  brought  before 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  party 
that  had  captured  him,  he  was 
neither  in  a  mood  nor  a  condition 
to  answer  any  questions  that  might 
be  put.  The  subaltern's  orders, 
however,  seemed  sufficiently  pe- 
remptory to  absolve  him  from  the 
vain  task  of  cross-examining  a 
fainting  and  unwilling  prisoner. 
In  the  event  of  capturing  a  certain 
mysterious  agent  described,  he  was 
strictly  enjoined  to  forward  him  at 
once  to  the  Parliament,  with  as 
much  secresy  and  dispatch  as  was 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the 
captive.  So  after  providing  Hum- 
phrey with  the  food  and  drink  of 
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which  he  stood  so  much  in  need, 
and  suffering  him  to  take  a  short 
interval  of  repose,  whilst  men  were 
mustered  and  horses  fed,  the  officer 
started  prisoner  and  escort  without 
delay  on  the  road  to  London. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  while 
Grace  Allpnby  and  Mary  Cave  were 
taking  their  afternoon  stroll  through 
the  park  at  BoughtOn,  Humphrey 
Bosville  and  his  escort  were  winding 
slowly  down  the  hill  on  the  high  road 
to  the  metropolis. 

The  Major's  eye  brightened  as  he 
caught  sight  of  their  white  dresses, 
and  recognised  the  form  of  the 
woman  he  had  loved  so  long  and  so 
dearly.  He  started  with  an  in- 
voluntary gesture  that  brought  the 
hands  of  his  guardians  to  trigger 
and  sword-hilt.  Although  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  was  something  to  see  her 
just  once  again. 

The  ladies  were  turning  home- 
wards when,  startled  by  the  tramp 
of  horses,  both  were  aware  of  an 
armed  party  advancing  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  An  unconscious 
presentiment  prompted  each  at  the 
same  moment  to  stop  and  see  the 
troop  pass  by.  The  captive's  heart 
leapt  within  him  as  he  rode  near 
enough  to  scan  every  lineament  of 
the  dear  face  he  might  never  hope 
to  look  upon  again. 

'They  have  a  prisoner!'  exclaimed 
Mary,  turning  as  white  as  her  dress. 
*  God's  mercy !  it  is  Humphrey.* 

Not  another  word  did  either 
speak.  They  looked  blankly  in 
each  other's  faces,  and  Grace  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 


Chaptbb  XXXII. 

'THS  BBGINNIXa  OF  THE  END.' 

The  soft  June  night  sank  peace- 
fully upon  Holmby  Palace,  with 
all  its  conflicting  interests,  all  its 
complications  of  intrigue  and  trea- 
chery, as  it  sank  upon  the  yeoman's 
adjoining  homestead,  and  the  shep- 
herd's humble  cottage  in  the  vale 
below.  The  thrush  had  finished  the 
last  sweet  tones  of  her  protracted 
even-song,  and  not  a  sound  dis- 
turbed the  surrounding  stillness, 
save  an  occasional  note  £rom  the 
nightingale  in  the  copse,  and  the 
rnurmur  of  a  fountain  playing  drow- 
sily on  in  the  garden.    Calmly  the 


stars  shone  out  in  mellow  lustre, 
looking  down,  as  it  seemed,  mild 
and  reproachful  on  the  earth-worms 
here  below.  What  are  all  the 
chances  and  changes,  all  the  sorrows 
and  struggles,  of  poor  grovelling 
mortality  in  the  sight  of  those 
spirit  eyesP  Age  after  age  have 
they  glimmered  on,  careless  as  now 
of  man's  engrossing  troubles  and 
man's  predestined  end.  They  shone 
on  Naseby-field,  whitening  m  their 
faint  light,  here  a  grinning  skull, 
there  a  bleached  and  fleshless  bone 
turned  up  by  the  hind's  careless 
ploughshare,  or  the  labourer's  busy 
spade,  as  they  shone  on  Holmby 
!Palace,  stately  in  its  regal  magni- 
ficence, sheltering  under  its  roof  a 
circle  of  plotting  courtiers,  with  a 
doomed  King ;  and  their  beams  fell 
the  same  on  both,  cold,  pitiless,  and 
unvarying.  What  are  they,  these 
myriads  of  flaming  spheres  P  Are 
they  worlds?  are  they  inhabited? 
are  they  places  of  probation,  of  re- 
ward, of  punishment  ?  are  they  solid 
anthracite,  or  but  luminous  vapour  ? 
material  masses,  or  only  an  agglo- 
meration of  particles?  Can  their 
nature  be  grasped  by  the  human 
intellect,  or  dejSned  m  the  jargon 
of  science  ?  Oh  for  the  child's  sweet 
simple  faith  once  more,  that  they 
are  out  chinks  in  the  floor  of  Hea- 
ven, from  which  the  light  of  eternal 
day  shines  through ! 

The  King  was  preparing  to  retire 
for  the  night.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  anxieties  and  apprehensions  that 
had  arisen  from  the  warning  he  had 
that  morning  received,  notwith- 
standing the  reception  of  his 
Queen's  letter — a  document  by  no 
means  calculated  to  soothe  his  feel- 
ings or  alleviate  his  distress — the 
force  of  habit  was  so  strong  that  the 
numerous  preparations  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's 'coucher*  were  made  with 
as  scrupulous  an  attention  to  the 
most  trifling  minutisD  as  when  he 
was  indued  with  all  the  pomp  of 
real  royalty  and  conscious  of  actual 
power  long  ago  at  Whitehall. 

After  *the  word  for  the  night' 
had  been  given,  a  word  which  it 
seemed  a  mockery  to  ask  the  pri- 
soner himself  to  select,  and  the 
other  attendants  had  been  dismissed, 
after  Doctor  Wilson  had  paid  his 
customary  visit  and  received  to  his 
respectful  inquiries  the  customary 
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answer  that  nothing  was  amiss  with 
the  royal  health,  preserved  as  it  was 
by  rigid  and  imdeviating  tempe* 
ranee,  Mr.  Herbert,  as  groom-m- 
waiting,  presented  the  £ng  with 
an  ewer  and  eloth,  making  at  the 
same  time  the  prescribed  obeisanee, 
and  setting  a  mght-lamp,  consisting 
of  a  roond  cake  of  wax  in  a  silver 
basin,  on  a  chair,  proceeded  himself 
to  retire  to  the  couch  prepared  for 
him  in  a  small  ante-room  opening 
into  the  apartment  occupied  by  his 
Majesty,  so  that  theEing  might  not, 
even  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  be 
left  entirely  alone. 

We  have  often  thought  that  this 
habit  of  being  constantly,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  before  the  public,  may 
account  in  a  gi«at  measure  for  the 
fortitude  and  dignity  so  often  dis- 
played in  critical  moments  by  sove- 
reigns who  have  never  before  been 
suspected  of  possessing  these  Spar- 
tan virtues.  I^ever,  Hke  a  humbler 
individual,  in  his  most  unguarded 
hours  of  privacy  entirely  throwing 
off  the  character  which  it  is  Mb 
duty  to  sustain,  a  sovereign,  even  a 
weak-minded  one,  acquires  a  habit 
of  reticence  and  self-command 
which  becomes  at  last  second- 
nature  ;  and  he  who  is  every  day  of 
his  life  obliged  to  appear  a  hero  to 
his  valet  de  ehambre,  finds  little 
difficultv  in  sustaining  the  part  to 
which  he  is  so  well  accustomed 
under  the  gaze  of  a  multitude,  even 
in  a  moment  of  general  confusion 
and  dismay. 

As  Herbert  backed  respectfully 
from  the  room,  the  King  recalled 
him,  as  though  for  a  few  minutes' 
confidential  conversation. 

'  Herbert,'  said  he,  taking  up  at 
the  same  time  his  jewelled  George 
and  CrBiter,  which,  with  his  custo- 
mary attention  toirifies,  he  insisted 
should  be  placed  near  his  bed-head, 
'  Herbert,  you  are  becoming  negli- 
gent; you  have  omitted  to  lay  these 
gauds — empty  vanities  that  they 
are  I — in  their  accustomed  place. 
Also  this  morning  you  neglected  to 
observe  the  command  I  gave  last 
night.' 

His  Majesty  spoke  with  a  grave 
and  somewhat  haughty  air,  which 
concealed  a  covert  smile. 

GIlie  attendant,  in  some  confusion 
and  no  little  surprise  at  the  unusual 
displeasure  of   the   King's   tone, 


admitted  that  he  had  aroused  his 
Majesty  five  minutes  too  late,  and 
pleaded  in  extenuation  the  usual 
excuse  of  a  discrepancy  amongst 
the  clocks.  The  King  {reserved  an 
ominous  frown. 

'  You  are  aware,'  said  he, '  that  I 
never  pardon  a  fault,  nor  overlook 
even  the  most  trifling  mistake. 
Have  you  not  often  heard  me  called 
harsh,  vindictive,  and  exacting?  I 
have  i)repared  your  punishment ;  I 
trust  it  will  admomsh  you  for  the 
future.  Here  is  a  gold  watch,'  he 
added,  his  assumed  displeasure 
vanishing  at  once  in  a  hearty  burst 
of  laughter  at  the  scared  expression 
of  his  attendant's  countenance,  '  a 
gold  alarm-watch,  which  as  there 
may  be  cause  shall  awake  you. 
Wear  it  for  Charles  Stuart's  sake ; 
and  years  hence,  perhaps  when  he 
is  no  more,  may  it  remmd  you  of 
the  stem,  unkindly  sovereign,  who 
albeit  he  valued  to  the  utmost  the 
afiection  and  fidelity  of  his  servant^ 
could  not  pass  over  the  slightest 
omission  without  some  such  token 
of  his  displeasure  as  this.' 

So  speaking,  and  good  humouredly 
pushing  Herbert  from  the  room,  he 
bade  mm  a  cordial  Vgood  night,' 
leaving  his  groom  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber more  devoted  to  his  person,  if 
possible,  than  before. 

Such  was  one  among  many  in- 
stances of  Charles's  benevolent  dis- 
position ;  such  little  acts  of  kindness 
as  this  endeared  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  daily  contact,  and 
the  charm  of  such  a  temperament 
accounts  at  once  for  the  bhnd  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  followers, 
commanded  by  one  who  was  the 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  of 
private  gentlemen,  as  he  was  the 
most  injudicious  and  inefficient  of 
kings. 

Musing  upon  the  fortunes  of  his 
master,  and  regretting  in  his  afiec- 
tionate  nature  his  own  powerless- 
ness  to  aid  the  sinking  monarch, 
Herbert  fell  into  a  broken  and 
disturbed  slumber,  from  which 
however  he  soon  awoke,  and  ob- 
served, somewhat  to  his  dismay, 
that  the  King's  chamber  was  in 
perfect  darkness.  The  door  of 
communication  being  left  open,  in 
case  his  services  should  be  required 
during  the  night,  the  attendant's 
first  impulse  was  to  rise  and  re-light 
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the  lamp,  wldch  he  concluded  had 
been  accidentally  extinguished.  He 
was  loth,  however,  to  distnrb  the 
King's  rest,  and  whilst  debating  the 
point  in  his  own  mind,  fell  off  to 
sleep.  After  a  short  slnmber  he 
was  again  aroused  by  the  King's 
voice  calling  to  him,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  lamp  had  been 
rekindled. 

'  Herbert,' said  his  master, '  I  am 
restless,  and  cannot  sleep.  Thou 
wilt  find  a  volume  on  yonder  table ; 
read  to  me,  I  prithee,  for  a  space. 
It  may  be  the  good  bishop's  dis- 
courses will  lull  me  to  repose.  Thou 
too  art  wakeful  and  watchful.  I 
thank  thee  for  thy  vigilance  in  so 
readily  rekindling  my  light,  which 
had  gone  out.' 

Herbert  expressed  his  surprise. 

*I  have  not  entered  your  Ma- 
jesty's chamber,'  said  he.  '  I  have 
never  left  mj  couch  since  I  lay 
down ;  but  being  restless,  I  observed 
your  Majesty's  room  was  dark,  and 
when  I  woke  even  now  reproached 
myself  that  your  Majesty  must  have 
risen  to  perform  a  duty  that  should 
have  devolved  upon  your  jrarvant.' 

'I  also  awoke  in  the  night,' 
replied  the  King,  *  and  took  notice 
that  all  was  dark.  To  be  fully 
satisfied,  I  put  by  the  curtain  to 
look  at  the  lamp.  Some  time  after 
I  found  it  light,  and  concluded  then 
that  thou  hMst  risen  and  set  it  upon 
the  basin  lighted  again.' 

Herbert  assured  his  Majesty  it 
was  not  so. 

Charles  smiled,  and  his  counte- 
nancer  assumed  that  mystical  and 
rapt  expression  it  so  often  wore. 

'I  consider  this,'  said  he,  'as  a 
prognostic  of  God's  future  favour 
and  mercy  towards  me  and  mine — 
that  although  I  am  at  this  time  so 
eclipsed,  yet  either  I  or  they  may 
shine  out  bright  again !' 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  loud  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  outer  door,  commu- 
nicating as  it  did  with  a  back  stair- 
case that  led  to  a  private  entrance 
into  the  court.  Sounds  of  hurry  and 
confusion  at  the  same  time  pervaded 
the  palace,  and  the  tramp  of  horses, 
minjB^led  with  the  clash  of  steel,  was 
distinctly  audible  outside  the  walls. 
Major-General  Browne's  voice  was 
heard,  too,  above  the  confusion, 
calling  on  the  few  yeomen  of  the 
guard  and  other  officials  who  fonned 


the  garrison  to  'stand  to  their 
arms,'  exhorting  them  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  the  King's  person 
from  injury,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Parliament,  as  represented  by  the 
Commissioners,  from  insult,  l^ean- 
time,  Mawl,  Maxwell,  and  Harring- 
ton, all  personal  attendants  of  the 
Sovereign,  rushed  to  his  bed-cham- 
ber, scared,  pale,  and  half  dressed, 
but  ready,  if  need  were,  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  King. 

Charles  alone  preserved  his  usual 
composure.  The  knocking  at  the 
door  of  his  private  apartments  being 
violently  repeated,  he  desired  Max- 
well to  hold  converse  with  this 
unmannerly  disturber  of  his  repose. 
Eeconnoitrin^the  assailant  through 
a  panelling  m  the  door,  the  Sid. 
courtier  was  horrified  to  observe  a 
Comet  of  the  Parliamentary  dra- 
goons standing  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  in  complete  armour,  with  a 
cocked  pistol  m  his  hand,  and  cla- 
mouring for  admittance. 

The  dialogue  was  carried  on  with 
a  military  sternness  and  brevity 
shocking  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Gentleman-Usher,  more  accustomed 
to  the  circumlocutions  of  diplomacy 
and  the  compliments  of  a  Court. 

'What  would  youP'  inquired 
Maxwell,  through  the  panelling. 
*  Who  are  you,  and  by  whose  orders 
do  you  come  here  P* 

The  Cornet  was  a  stout,  resolute- 
looking  man,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  havmg  risen  from  the  ranks.  His 
voice  was  deep  and  harsh,  his  coun- 
tenance of  that  dogged  nature  which 
sets  argument  and  persuasion  alike 
at  defiance.  His  answers  were  short 
and  categorical. 

'  I  would  see  Charles  Stuart,'  he 
replied.  *  My  name  is  Joyce,  Comet 
in  the  service  of  the  Parliament.  I 
am  hereon  my  own  responsibility.' 

*  Have  you  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  for  your  intrusion  P' 
gasped  out  Maxwell,  totally  aghast 
at  the  unheard-of  breach  of  eti- 
quette, in  which  he  felt  himself  aid- 
ing and  abetting. 

'  No !'  thundered  the  comet ;  *  I 
have  placed  a  sentry  at  the  door  of 
every  man  of  them.  Keep  quiet, 
old  gentleman — ^I  take  my  orders 
from  them  that  fear  neither  Com- 
missioners nor  Parliament.' 

In  effect,  the  Comet's  entranceinto 
Holmby  House,  and  his  rapid  occu- 
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pation  of  every  post  in  its  vicinity, 
as  of  the  palace  itself,  liad  been 
achieved  in  a  masterly  manner,  that 
fihowed  him  to  be  no  inexperienced 
practitioner  in  war. 

"With  a  numerous  body  of  cavalry 
at  his  disposal,  he  had  been  all  day 
occupied  in  concentrating  them 
silently  and  stealthily  around  the 
beleaguered  palace.  His  main  body 
had  mat  afternoon  bivouacked  on 
Harleston  Heath,  strong  pickets 
had  been  placed  in  every  secluded 
spot  which  admitted  of  concealment 
within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  and 
constant  patrols  had  been  watching 
every  road  by  which  an  escape  from 
Holmby  was  practicable.  As  dark- 
ness fell,  he  had  pushed  forward 
his  several  posts  to  one  common 
centre,  and  by  the  hour  of  midnight 
a  summer  moon  shone  down  on  the 
court-yard  of  Holraby  Palace,  filled 
with  a  mass  of  iron-clad  cavalry 
whose  numbers  rendered  resistance 
hopeless  and  impossible. 

Colonel  Graves  and  General 
Browne,  however,  two  old  Parlia- 
mentary officers,  seemed  to  have 
had  some  inkling  that  an  attack  was 
meditated;  for  without  any  appa- 
rent reason,  they  had  doubled  the 
guards  around  the  Sling's  person, 
and  contrary  to  their  wont,  had  re- 
mained astir  till  midnight.  When 
the  first  files  of  the  approaching 
caval^ry  marched  into  the  court, 
they  had  called  upon  the  handful  of 
soldiers  and  yeomen  that  formed 
the  garrison  to  resist  to  the  death, 
andnad  themselves  held  a  parley 
with  the  redoubtable  Cornet.  When 
asked  his  name  and  business,  he 
had  replied,  with  the  same  blunlxieas 
that  so  discomfited  Maxwell,  that 
'his  name  was  Joyce,  Comet  in 
Colonel  Whallejr's  regiment  of 
horse,  and  his  business  was  to  speak 
with  the  King.* 

*  FromwhomP'  saidBrowne,  with 
rising  indignation. 

'  From  myself  !*  replied  the  Cor- 
net, with  provoking  coolness. 

The  two  old  soldiers  burst  into 
a  derisive  laugh. 

'It's  no  laughing  matter,'  said 
the  unabashed  intruder;  *I  came 
not  hither  to  be  advised  by  you, 
nor  have  I  any  business  with  the 
Commissioners.  My  errand  is  to 
the  King,  and  speak  with  him  I 
must  and  will.' 


'  Stand  to  your  arms,'  exclaimed 
Browne,  to  the  handful  of  soldiers 
inside  the  palace :  but  these  had  in 
the  meantime  held  some  conference 
with  the  intruders,  and  finding  that 
they  all  belonged  to  the  same  party, 
and  that  several  were  old  comrades 
who  had  charged  together  many  a 
day  under  the  same  banner,  they 
refused  to  act  against  their  friends, 
and  drawing  bolts  and  bars,  admit- 
ted them  without  further  parley, 
bidding  them  welcome,  and  snaking 
them  cordially  by  the  hand. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Cornet  ob- 
tained admittance  even  to  the  very 
door  of  his  Majesty's  bedchamber. 
A  certain  sense  of  propriety,  how- 
ever, which  almost  always  accom- 
panies the  responsibility  of  a  conoi- 
mand,  forbade  him  from  offering 
any  further  violence,  and  with  a 
most  ungracious  acquiescence  be 
consented  to  leave  the  King  undis- 
turbed till  morning,  stipulating, 
however,  that  he  should  himself 
take  up  a  position  for  the  night  on 
the  staircase,  which  in  effect  he  did, 
being  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
lay  down  his  fire-arms  and  return 
his  sword  to  its  sheath. 

Charles  sought  his  couch  once 
more  in  that  frame  of  placid  help- 
lessness which  seems  usually  to 
have  taken  possession  of  him  when 
in  the  crisis  of  a  difficidty.  He 
slept  soundly,  and  awoke  with  cha- 
racteristic regularity,  little  before 
his  ordinary  hour.  His  toilet  was 
performed  with  elaborate  care,  his 
devotions  not  curtailed  of  a  single 
interjection,  his  poached  e^  and 
glass  of  fair  water  leisurely  dis- 
cussed, and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
his  Majesty  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  hold  an  interview  with  l^e 
personage  who  seemed  to  have 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
Sovereign. 

The  King's  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  quiet,  dignified  bearing,  over- 
awed even  the  rough  and  low-bom 
officer  of  the  Parliament.  Half 
ashamed  of  his  insolence,  half  bully- 
ing himself  into  his  naturally  offen- 
sive demeanour.  Comet  Joyce  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  with  a 
far  different  aspect  from  that  which 
he  had  assumed  the  night  before. 
Such  is  the  innate  die^ity  afforded 
by  tme  nobiHiy  of  som,  tibiat  Charles 
and   his   capter   seemed  to  have 
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changed  vlaoes.  The  Xing  appear- 
ing to  be  the  offendea  tnoagh 
placable  judge,  the  Comet  wear- 
ing the  sullen,  apprehensiye,  and 
almshed  look  of  a  guilty  prisoner. 

Charles'  good  nature,  however, 
soon  restored  the  official  to  his  self- 
possession,  and  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, to  a  large  portion  of  his  origi- 
nal insolence.  In  reply  to  the 
monarch's  gentle  interrogative  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  last  night's  outrage, 
he  answered  boldly,  'My  orders 
are  to  remove  your  Majesty  at 
once,  without  furtner  delay.' 

This  irank  avowal  created  no 
small  dismay  in  the  little  circle  then 
assembled  m  his  Majesty's  outer 
apartment.  Herbert  turned  pide, 
and  trembled.  Maxwell,  as  red  as 
fire,  seemed  to  doubt  the  evidence  of 
his  senses;  whilst  General  Browne, 
stepping  aside  into  tiie  recess  of  a 
window,  swore  fearfully  for  five 
consecutive  minutes  in  tones  not 
loud  but  deep. 

The  King  remained  totally  un- 
moved. 

'  Let  the  Commissioners  be  sent 
for,'  said  he,  with  a  dignified  air, 
*  and  let  these  orders  be  communi- 
cated to  them.' 

The  Comet  was  fast  recovering 
his  former  audacity.  '  I  have  tak^n 
measures  with  them  abeady,'  said 
he;  'they  are  in  watch  and  ward 
even  now,  and  must  retum,  will 
they,  nill  they,  to  the  Parliament.' 

'  J^  whose  authority  P'  demanded 
the  Sing,  sternly,  but  with  visible 
uneasiness. 

The  Comet  shook  his  head, 
laughed  rudely,  and  pointed  with 
hia  forefinger  to  his  own  coarse 
person. 

'  I  would  ask  you,  sir,  as  a  favour,' 
said  the  King,  'to  set  them  at 
liberty ;  and  1  demand,  as  a  right,' 
he  added,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
flnshing  with  a  sense  of  impotent 
anger  and  outraged  dignity, '  to  be 
permitted  a  sight  of  your  instmo- 
tiona.' 


'That  is  easily  done,'  answered 
Joyce,  '  if  your  Majesty  will  take 
the  trouble  to  step  as  far  as  this 
window.' 

And  opening  the  casement,  hJb 
pointed  into  tSe  court-yud  below, 
where  indeed  was  drawn  up  as 
goodly  a  sauadron  of  cavalry  as  the 
whole  Paniamentary  army  could 
boast,  well  armed,  well  mounted, 
bold  and  bronzed,  with  stalwart 
frames  and  stem,  unflinching  faces, 
possessed,  moreover,  of  the  self-con- 
fidence and  disciplined  valour  in- 
spired by  a  career  of  hard- won  vic- 
tories. They  were  the  same  mate- 
rial, some  of  them  the  same  men, 
that  confronted  Charles  at  Edge 
Hill,  routed  him  at  Marston  Moor, 
and  finally  vanquished  him  at 
I^Aseby.  The  finest  cavalry  in  the 
world,  and,  bitterest  thought  of  all, 
his  own  subjects.  The  Kind's  heart 
was  sore  as  he  looted  down  into  the 
court,  but  he  had  played  the  part 
of  royalty  too  long  not  to  know 
how  to  dissemble  ms  feelings,  and 
he  tumed  to  the  Comet  with  a 
smile  as  he  said, . 

'Your  instructions,  sir,  are  in 
fair  characters,  and  legible  without 
spelling.  The  languajEre,  though 
somewhat  forcible,  is  sufficiently  m- 
telligible,  and  admits  of  no  further 
argument.  I  am  ready  to  attend 
your  good  pleasure,  wiui  this  pro- 
viso, that  I  stir  not  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  Commissioners.  You 
nave  had  your  audience,  sir;  you 
may  withdraw.' 

The  Comet,  somewhat  to  his  own 
surprise,  found  himself  making  a 
respectful  obeisance  and  retiring 
forthwith ;  but  the  King's  coach 
was  ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness 
without  delay,  and  that  very  day 
Charles  Stuart,  accompanied,  as  he 
had  stipulated,  by  tne  Commis- 
sioners, commenced  the  journey 
which  led  Yarn,  stase  by  stage,  to 
his  final  resting-plaee— the  fatal 
window  at  Whitehall— the  scafibld 
and  the  block. 
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rpHE  young  men  at  tihe  opening 
•L  of  tne  present  oentnnrwlio  were 
to  become  its  greftt  mennaye  nearlj 
all  passed  from  among  ns.  Among 
the  politieians  <^  this  class,  the  vet^ 
xans  Lyndhnrst  and  Brougham  are 
still  in  their  place.  But  the  stream 
has  carried  awaj  netrly  all  beside. 
The  two  great  ez-chanceUors  h£t 
their  heads  almost  alone.  Among 
our  literary  men,  representatiTes  <h 
the  same  period,  Sogers  and  Lei^h 
Hunt  had  outlived  nearlj  all  their 
fellows,  and  with  the  late  Sir 
James  Stephen  the  last  of  the  race 
mi^  be  said  to  have  disappeared. 

The  days  with  which  those  men 
of  the  past  had  been  familiar  were 
memorable  days.  The  eourtier  con- 
ventionalities of  the  preceding  c«a* 
toiy  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
outburst  in  France  was  felt  every* 
where  as  a  great  disturbing  power. 
Antagonism  at  home  ana  war 
abroad  grew  up  in  all  directions. 
Those  men  could  remember  1^ 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  first 
Napoleon;  had  seen  mail-eoachea 
rusn  through  towns  and  eities,  de- 
corated wi&  laurels  and  blue  flags, 
bringing  news  about  the  siege  of 
Acre  and  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
and  had  listened  many  a  time  to 
the  half-muffled  belk  which  told 
so  (^ten  how  vietcny  and  death  went 
together.  In  his  later  lifetime. 
Napoleon  spoke  of  the  Englishman 
who  had  defeated  his  policy  at  Acre, 
as  the  man  who  had  'marred  his 
destiny;'  and  the  Englishmen 
about  Sir  James  Stephen  in  his 
schoolboy  days  believed  as  much. 

But  brave  men  get  no  harm  from 
*  a  sense  of  danger.  Perilous  times 
raider  them  wakeful,  stimulate 
them  to  action,  and  show  what  is 
in  them.  In  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  the  great  death-struggle 
to  which  all  Europe  became  com- 
mitted, was  allied  with  a  struggle  in 
this  country,  hardly  less  determined, 
in  behalf  of  great  principles — ^prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  humanity. 
I^egro  emancipation  was  one  of  the 
many  questions -which  Englishmen, 
with  such  a  war  upon  their  hands, 
took  up,  and  could  prosecute  with  a 
strength  of  purpose  which  we  may 


be  sure  would  not  have  been  so 
great  had  they  been  men  with  no 
other  work  to  do;  The  great  coadju- 
t<n-s  of  Wilberfbrce  in  that  contro- 
versy, were  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay, 
father  of  the  nobleman  who  has 
since  done  so  much  honour  to  that 
name;  and  Mr.  James  Stephen^ 
Mastor  in  Chancery,  &ther  to  the 
truly  eminent  and  estimable  man 
of  whom  we  wish  to  speak  in  this 
place  with  the  respect  and  affection 
due  to  his  memory.  The  late  Sir 
Jaipes  Stephen  was  some  ten  years 
(dd»  than  Xiord  Macaulay,  but  the 
friendship  which  had  bound  the  sires 
to  each  other  descended  to  their 
sons.  Sir  James  was  not  wanting 
in  reverence  towards  the  great 
historian,  but  we  still  hear,  and 
have  no  wish  ever  to  forget,  those 
affectionate  tones  in  which  he  some- 
times spoke  of  him  as  '  dear  Tom.' 

Sir  James  Stephen  was  educated 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1S12. 
He  was  callea  to  the  bar  at  lincoln's 
Inn,  and  practised  as  a  Chancery 
barrister  from  1812  to  1823.  During 
nearly  all  those  years  he  had  been 
connected  officially  with  the  public 
service  as  Counsel  of  the  Colonial 
Department.  On  retiring  from  the 
bar  in  1823,  he  retained  this  office 
during  the  next  ten  years,  conjointly 
with  Siat  of  Counsel  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  He  subsequently  became 
Assistant  Under-Secretary,  and  soon 
afterwards  permanent  Under-Secre- 
t«ry,  for  the  ColcNoies,  and  he  con* 
tinned  in  that  position  until  1847. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  ColomaZ 
Office  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighttiood,  and  in  1849  was  ap- 
pointed Begins  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  facts  especially  observ- 
able in  his  history  are — ^the  combi- 
nation, on  a  scale  so  large  and  so 
succe88ful,of  the  man  of  business  with 
the  man  of  letters ;  and  still  more, 
the  combination  with  those  qualities, 
of  a  religious  culture,  so  broad,  so 
deep,  andso  refined,  as  maybe  traced, 
in  part,  in  his  writings,  and  as  was 
more  fully  known  to  those  who  had  a 
place  within  the  circle  of  his -friend- 
ships. 
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Tke  ezperieoeef  of  our  Colonial 
Office  must  often  hare  been  not  a 
little  ungenial  to  a  man  of  sueh  a 
temperament  and  of  suoh  habits. 
Our  countrymen  who  seek  their 
fortune  in  the  colonies  consist  largeir 
of  two  classes — officials  whose  sel- 
fbhness  generally  takes  the  form  of 
indolence  and  avarice ;  and  adven- 
turras  wh(»n  ihe  same  feetinjg 
prompts  to  rashness  and  insubordi- 
nation-*BO  that  the  negligence  and 
wrong  are  likely  to  be  the  greatest, 
where  the  dispositkm  to  submit  to 
them  is  sure  to  be  the  least.  Hence 
the  storms  so  often  coming  up  in 
colonial  history.  We  all  know  tiiat 
the  most  restless  blood  of  the  mother 
country  commonly  finds  its  way  to 
the  extremities.  And  here  is  a  man 
with  the  clearest  perception  of  the 
ethical  relations  of  things,  and  the 
xnost  trained  and  sensitive  feeling 
in  regard  to  them,  having  n)ecially 
to  do  with  a  department  the  least 
likely  to  be  observant  of  such  dis- 
tinctions, or  even  to  understand 
-tiiem.  To  say  that  the  Undeiv 
Secretary  was  eminently  suecessful 
is  to  say  that  he  must  have  had  many 
enemies.  The  name  of  'King 
Stephen,'  cast  at  him  as  expressive 
of  the  sway  which  he  lon^  exercised, 
was  the  highest  oompkment  that 
•eould  be  paid  to  that  ceaseless  la- 
bour, and  scientific  skill,  with  which 
he  mastered,  not  only  the  great  ele- 
ments, but  the  smallest  details, 
Telating  to  our  vast  ^nd  varied  co- 
lonial empire.  To.be  abreast  witlu 
all  that  was  doing,  he  ofben  burnt 
his  lamp  far  into  the  night— or 
lighted  it  long  before  the  world 
about  him  was  afoot ;  and  only  thus 
oould  he  have  been  what  he  was. 
When  a  field-day  approached  in 
either  house  on  a  colonial  question^ 
heavy  was  the  demand  made  on  the 
Under-Secretary  for  the  needful 
ammunition.  As  round  after  round 
came  off  within  the  ring,  the  lookers- 
on  TKreHj  suspected  now  mueh  of 
the  floonng  that  took  place  was  due 
to  the  bottleholder  who  had  been 
so  attentive  to  his  duties  in  the 
lobby. 

With  all  this  stress  of  occupalionj 
Sir  James  Stephen  was  a  domestic 
man,  and  so  apportioned  Jus  time, 
that  when  certain  hours  of  the 
evening  came,  he  might  generallj 
be  found  at  the  fire-side  with  his 


family.  Tlie  Mend  who  dropped  in 
upon  him  at  sueh  times  often  saw 
him  at  his  best.  The  topics  of  the 
day  were  sure  all  to  interest  him,  if 
not  from  the  ordinary  point  of  view, 
from  some  point  of  his  own ;  and 
he  not  cmly  spoke  concerning  them 
as  few  men  oonld  have  spoken,  but 
he  disooursed,  detivered  essays  upon 
l^em.  Indeed,  it  was  a  fault  of^his 
oonversation  when  the  listeners  were 
few,  that  it  ran  so  much  into  this 
form.  As  a  friend  of  our  own  onee 
said  of  Oolaridge,  it  was  versation, 
not  conversation ;  and  mild,  intelli- 
gent, and  often  beautiful  as  it  waSj 
YOU  somedmes  felt  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfaetcnry  if  larger 
space  had  been  left  for  interrogation, 
if  not  for  exception. 

It  was  at  sueh  moments  that  you 
became  aware  how  much  this  man, 
living  as  amidst  a  pyramid  of  me- 
morials and  despatches,  was  a  man  of 
reading  in  all  sorts  of  literature,  and 
a  man  of  exquisite  literary  taste. 
Someof  themagnatesoonnected  witii 
the  Edinhurgh  Bmnew  were  weU 
known  to  him.  He  once  ventured, 
in  after-dinner  talk  with  the  said 
magnates,  to  complain  of  the  cava- 
lier style  in  whi<m  they  were  wont 
to  dispose  of  religion  whenever  it 
happened  to  come  in  their  path. 
The  sinners  pleaded  that  they  were 
not  conscious  of  their  sin,  and  chal- 
lenged their  censor  to  join  their 
eonfedaraey,  and  to  show  them  how 
to  mend  their  ways.  Suffice  it  to 
say,^that  in  1838  IMt.  James  Stephen 
began  to  write  in  the  Edinhu/rgh; 
and  from  that  time  the  old  scoffing 
spirit  of  the  buff  and  blue  may  l^ 
said  to  have  been  exorcised*  The 
attraction  which  the  genius  of  Ife. 
Macaulay  had  given  to  ^<dBemewicft 
many  years  previously  ,was  in  a  great 
degree  perpetuated,  for  some  years 
to  come,  by  the  genius  of  his  mend. 
The  writings  of  the  two  contributors, 
indeed,  possessed  only  a  limited  re- 
semblance. Both  are  largely  His- 
torical, but  there  is  a  marked  diffe- 
rence between  them.  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  convictions  have  respect  almost 
exclusively  to  what  is  tnie  in  litera- 
tnreand  politics.  Sir  James  Stephen's 
are  concerned  mainly  with  what  is 
true  in  religion  and  philosophy. 
The  one,  accordingly,  was  a  fitting 
successor  to  the  c^her,  as  covering 
ground  farther  in  advance. 
oo2 


But  even  Sir  James  has  left  Toom 
for  a  snooessor.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  largeness  and 
candour  with  which  he  habitually 
looked  on  men,  on  parties,  and  on 
principles.  He  had  his  own  way  of 
seeing  something  tocommend  almost 
everywhere.  He  appeared  to  see 
all  error  as  havine  relation  to  some 
truth,  and  seemed  inclined  to  deal 
softly  and  cautiously  with  it  for 
the  sake  of  that  truth.  This  dis- 
position gave  a  singular  amiabiUty 
to  his  character  as  a  man,  but  it  in 
a  great  measure  disqualified  him  for 
the  work  of  a  reformer.  It  was  at 
times  a  strange,  almost  a  peri>l6xing 
thing,  to  see  in  the  same  mind,  so 
strong  an  adhesion  to  great  prin- 
ciples, with  so  little  of  a  tendency 
to  do  real  battle  for  them.  H!e 
could  admire  energy,  decision,  even 
the  work  of  destruction,  when  per- 
petrated by  others — ^as  in  the  case 
of  a  Luther  or  a  Elnoz,  but  always 
seemed  to  feel  that  his  own  vocation 
did  not  lie  in  that  direction.  Hence 
he  never  brought  the  force  and 
thoroughness  to  the  side  of  religion 
and  pQlosophy,  which  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  has  never  failed  to  bring  to 
the  side  of  literature  and  politics. 
We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  his 
modesty,  along  with  the  kindliness 
of  his  nature,  had  much  to  do  with 
this  peculiarly.  As  a  man  of 
letters,  he  had  come  late  into  the 
field,  and  it  was  in  accordance  with 
his  notions  of  good  taste  that  he 
should  bear  his  faculties  meekly. 
As  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  too-- 
for  it  was  in  such  history  that  he 
found  what  was  most  congenial  to 
him — he  never  seemed  to  forget 
that  he  was  a  layman  whose  life  had 
been  largely  given  to  the  world's 
business,  and  not  a  man  whose  days 
had  been  separated  to  such  studies. 
These  considerations,  acting  on  one 
of  the  most  benevolent  of  hearts, 
taught  him  to  judge  lenientiy  as  a 
critic ;  and  when  he  did  take  upon 
him  something  of  the  function  of 
the  divine,  he  was  disposed  by  such 
recollections  to  do  so  most  reveren- 
tially. When  we  call  to  mind  what 
is  bein^  done  every  day  through 
our  periodical  press  by  the  merest 
novices  in  literature ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  men  wholly  incom- 
petent to  concern  themselves  with 
religious   subjects   are   constaaUy 


meddling  with  them,  such  refine- 
ments of  feeling  seem  hardly  to  be- 
long to  our  sort  of  world. 

On  the  whole,  the  mind  of  Sir 
James  Stephen  bore  a  nearer  re- 
semblance to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  than  to  that  of  Lord 
Macaula^.  .  But  here  again  tlie 
likeness  is  with  a  strong  differ- 
encei  Mr.  Gladstone  is  botn  states- 
man and  scholar— a  man  capable  of 
hard  secular  work,  while  possessing 
genuine  literary  sympatnies.  He 
is  also  especifilly  innuenoed  by 
Christian  forms  of  thought.    The 

freat  and  good  men  ofChnstian 
istory  are  so  present  to  his  ima- 
gination, amidst  the  shadows  of  the 
past,  that  he  is  always  prepared  to 
unoo7er  before  them  ana  to  do  them 
homage.  Their  sanctity,  their  learn- 
ing, their  humane  influences,  when 
contrasted  with  what  is  aroond 
them,  and  would  come  into  their 
place  if  thej  were  absent,  raise 
them,  in  his  view,  almost  to  the  place 
of  incarnations  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. In  all  these  respects  the  re- 
semblance is  strong  between  the 
late  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

But  here  the  resemblance  ends. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  faith  in  the  fixed- 
ness of  the  machinery  of  the  Church, 
and  in  the  sin  of  schism  as  conse- 
quent on  a  departure  fron^  it,had 
no  place  in  the  mind  of  Sir  James 
Stephen.  He  believed  that  the  re- 
ligious truth  of  which  the  Kev 
Testament  is  the  record,  and  ^e 
religious  heart  as  there  delineated, 
were  designed  to  be  perpetual,  and 
will  so  be  to  the  world's  end.  But 
he  found  nothing  more  in  that  book 
of  which  so  much  mi^ht  be  said. 
The  broils  between  churches,  ac- 
cordingly;, were  to  his  mind  only  so 
much  evidence  of  the  weakness  of 
human  nature.  This  was  the  root 
of  his  large  religious  charity.  He 
reverenced  the  £wn  which,  to  use 
his  own  words,  'was  without  a  spot, 
and  he  could  reverence  the  man  no 
less,  whom  he  knew  to  be  equaUy 
pure,  though  no  lawn  had  ever  been 
seen  upon  his  person,  and  thougn 
it  would  not  have  been  accepted 
had  it  been  tendered  to  him. 

It  is  not  a  common  mind,  there- 
fore, that  has  passed  from  aroon^ 
us.    What  a  model  to  the  ^ 
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Beligious  and  JBhilosopMcal  Guides. 


man  is  presented  in  such  a  life. 
What  a  rehuke  does  it  administer 
to  the  multitudes  who  plead  the 
pressure  of  occupation  as  an  excuse 
for  the  utter  neglect  of  mental  cul- 
ture. What  a  chasm  separates  be- 
tween the  temper  of  such  a  critic 
and  our  tomahawk  school  of  litera- 
ture. What  an  elevation  in  such 
views  of  religious  and  Christian 
life,  compared  with  the  narrow 
bigotries,  the  fanaticism  without 
bowels,  still  so  prevalent  among  us! 
Uxbridge, 


The  works  of  Sir  James  Step 
so  rich  in  ripe  thought,  in  i 
feeling,  and  in  picturesque  bea 
brief  as  they  are,  wiU  be  his 
memorial  to  the  times  to  cc 
His  biographical  sketches  will 
most  re£ul ;  but  his  volumes  on 
History  of  France,  are  the  < 
publipation  in  our  literature  beai 
a  resemblance  to  Guizot's  lecti 
on  the  Progress  of  Modem  Ci 
zation,  that  may  be  placed  bet 
that  admirable  work. 


BELIGIOUS  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  GUIDES: 
MANSEL  AND  MAUEICE.* 


rpHE  English  are  generally  charged 
J-  with  a  want  of  interest  in  logical 
and  metaphysical  speculation,  and 
about  as  generally  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  with  great  cheerfulness. 
Yet  the  attention  awakened  by  Mr. 
Mansel's  JSam^ion  Lectures,  both 
in  the  crowded  congregations  which 
listened  to  them,  and  the  public 
which,  within  a  few  months  after  their 
publication,  bought  two  editions  of 
them,  is  a  fact  somewhat  difficult 
at  first  sight  to  reconcile  with  the 
accusation.  Sunday  after  Sunday 
did  all  ranks  of  the  Universitv  of 
Oxford,  including,  as  we  learn  m>m 
a  contemporary, '  the  scouts,*  flockto 
hear  about  the  Conditions  of  Gtm- 
seiousnesSf  about  the  Absolute, 
the  Infinite,  the*  JFirst  Catise. 
When  the  Lectures  were  published, 
the  '  leading  journal'  lost  no  time  in 
noticing  them ;  nay,  found  space  for 
two  long  papers  upon  them.  These 
were  but  the  precursors  of  a  host  of 
reviews,  and  now  we  have  a  thick 
volume  in  reply  to  them,  by  a  writer 
who  always  commands  eager  if  not 
widely  extended  attention. 

More  than  one  contemporary  has 
tasked  his  ingenuity  to  find  out  the 
cause  or  causes  of  this  marked  de- 
parture from  ordinary  English  habit. 
Of  the  twofold  phenomenon  pre- 


sented by  it,  the  interest  of      i 
numerous  listeners  to  the  Bamp    i 
Lectures  when  they  were  deliver    I 
and   the  interest  of  the   read    | 
world  in  them  after  they  were  pi 
lished,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  (    i 
must  have  greatly  contributed    i 
the  production  of  the  other.    I^   i 
IS  that  one,  perhaps,  difficult  to  : 
count  for.  Did  its  existence  invol   i 
the  supposition  that  the  majority 
the  congregation  at  St.  Mary's  x 
derstood  or  even  took  an  indepc 
dent  interest  in  the  abstruse  matt(  i 
which  their  lecturer  dealt  with, 
would  be  marvellous  indeed.    B 
intelligence  of  an  able  man's  d 
course  is  by  no  means  indispensal  i 
to  intelligent  admiration  of  it.      I 
barbarian  who  did  not  understai  : 
one  word  of  Greek,  might  have  hx 
an  unaffected  and  a  perfecUy  reaso 
able  delight  in  listening  to  PericI  i 
or  Demosthenes.     We  rememb  i 
ourselves  hearing  the  Astronom(  i 
Soyal  on  some  question  connectc  : 
with  the  Force  ot  Waves  with  vei  | 
considerable  pleasure ;  the  remarl  i 
being  so  obviously  able,  and  the  rii  i 
and  fall  of  the  voice  so  plainly  a 
testing  the  speaker's  mastery  of  hi  i 
subject,  although  the  whole  ques 
tion  and  nearly  every  step  or  th ; 
reasoning  were  quite  beyond   uf 


*  Tkt  JAmUs  of  JRdigious  Thought  Examvned  in  Eight  Lectwres,  Preached  hefor  i 
the  University  of  Oxford,  By  Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  B.D.,  Reader  in  Mora 
and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  at  Magdalen  College.  Third  Edition.  London 
Murray.     1859. 

Wh(U  is  jRevelatum!  &c.  By  the  Bev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A., 
Chaplain  of  Lincoln'8  Inn.     Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1859. 

A  Letter  to  tjie  Rev,  F.  D,  Maurice  on  some  Points  suggested  by  his  recent  Criti 
dsm  of  Mr,  ManseVs  Bampton  Lectures,  By  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Chretien,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College^  Oxford.     London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.     1859. 
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And  Burely  we  are  justified  in  lonng 
to  read,  or  if  it  be  well  read  by 
another,  to  hear,  many  a  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament,  about  the  mean* 
ing  of  which  we  are  all  but  .wholly 
in  the  dark.  In  truth,  as  haa  been 
argued  by  a  oontemponuy  on  this 
▼ery  matter,  intlslleetual  gratifica- 
tion can  be  produced  in  the  absenee 
of  a  perceired  meaning,  by  the  lively 
perception  that  there  u  a  meaning.* 
And  such  gratification  was  doubt- 
less largely  ministered  to  the  crowds 
who  listened  to  Mr.  Mansel. 

But  the  whole  phenomenon  of  the 
attention  which  his  speculations 
have  received  has  perhaps  a  more 
important  ground  than  fiiis.  The 
sense  of  an  impending  collision  of 
first  principles  in  all  that  is  most 
momentous,  may  very  wdl  have 
disposed  men  to  welcome  a  cham- 
pion who  seems  gallantly  arming 
Idmself  for  the  struggle;  while  a 
vague  aversion  to  all  Uitd,JaGerman, 
combined  with  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  it  can  only  be  overcome 
h^  a  master  of  all  that  is  German, 
Will  lead  them  to  approve  of  one 
who  appears  to  present  the  reqiusite 
eondition,  and  professes  to  do  the 
requisite  work. 

There  is  another  point  of  view 
from  which  the  interest  taken  in, 
and  approbation  bestowed  on,  Mr. 
Mansel,  affords  ground  enough  both 
of  wonder  and  of  solemn  musing. 
It  is  but  seven  and  twenty  years 
since  the  same  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's 
was  occupied  by  a  Hampton  lecturer 
who  treated  of  matters  that  bore  on 
received  religious  persuasions ;  and 
few  are  ignorant  of  the  ezdtement 
and  the  wrath  wherewith  not  the 
University  of  Oxford  alone,  but  the 
wholeChurchof  England,was  moved. 
Yet  when  we  compare  the  positions 
of  Bishop  Hampden  with  those  of 
Mr.  Mansel,  we  are  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  change  wrought  in  less  than 
thirty  years.  For  now  we  find  the 
latter  ^eted  with  a  torrent  of  ap- 
probation for  that,  but  a  hundredth 
portion  of  which  well  nigh  visited 
the  former  with  heavy  penalties. 
We  are  not  at  this  moment  pre- 


judging Mr.  Mansel;  we  are  but 
speuf  ing  of  the  impression  which  he 
must  make  alike  on  friend  and  foe ; 
di  the  relation  which,  be  they  sound 
or  fallacious,  his  speculations  and 
conclusions  bear  to  what  most  peo- 
ple deem.  Faith  and  Orthodcu^y ; 
and  we  but  express  the  measur^neni 
of  obvious  phenomena  when  we  say 
that  if  Hampden  was  unsound  seven- 
fold, Mansel  is  unsound  seventy] 
times  sevenfold.  Yet  the  former 
was  proclaimed  a  heretic;  the  latter 
seems  gladly  accepted  as  a  champion 
of  the  faith.  ^.£ven  when  sometime 
had  been  given  for  consideration, 
the  journals  supposed  to  be  most 
aeelous  in  behalf  of  orthodoxy  had 
but  little  to  say  against  him,  seldom 
modifying  their  pnuse  by  anything 
beyond  a  courteous  whisper  of  hea- 
tation  as  regards  some  of  his  posi- 
tions. There  may  have  been  <me  or 
two  exceptions,  but  none  of  any 
significance,  till  Mr.  Maurice's  vo- 
lume broke  the  weather,  and  sub- 
stituted for  the  sunshine  of  admir* 
ing  contentment  and  complaeem^, 
with  which  Mr.  Mansel  had  been 
hitherto  environed,  the  thunders  of 
indignant  denunciation  directed 
against  him  as  the  enemy  and  the 
subverter  of  all  faith. 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  enunciit 
man  of  the  day  accepted,  or  on  tiie 
point  of  being  accepted,  as  the 
champion  of  orthodoxy;  and  an- 
other, on  whom  it  has  been  com- 
monly  thought  that  orthodoxy,  witb 
however  little  of  justice,  looks 
askance,  denouncing  the  former  as 
the  enem;^  of  all  faith.  It  is  time 
that  we  give  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  wish  for  it  some  aooount  of  the 
matter  at  issue. 

Mr.  Mansel's  speculations  are 
professedly  based  on  a  wellrknowa 
essay  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  which 
appeared  first  as  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  JReview,  in  1829,  and 
was  afterwards  republished  in  the 
volume  of  his  collected  Diseussunu, 
<&o.    Probably,  for  those  who  had 

Sreviously  read  this  paper,  a  good 
eal  of  trouble  was  saved  in  follow- 
ing Mr.  Mansel,  which  was  inflicted 


*  We  have  heard  of  an. old  lady  going  down  on  a  well-known  annivemry 
to  Eton  with  a  fond  and  proud  mother.  The  latter  was  looking  forward  to  hearing 
her  boy  recite  a  Latin  oration,  bat  expressed  a  doubt  whether  what  was  to  be  so- 
great  a  pleasure  to  hersdf,  might  not  prove  tedious  to  a  oompanion  who  knew  no 
Latin,  and  had  no  son  in  the  school.  'Not  at  all,'  was  the  reply,  '  I  like  to  hear 
sense  in  any  language.' 
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on  those  who  had  not.  Its  tabjeet 
'  is  '  The  FhikMophy  of  the  Uneon- 
ditioned/  and  it  consistB  partly  of  « 
review  of  all  the  attempts  which 
hare  been  made,  principally  in  these 
latter  da^ a,  in  uezmany,  to  teach 
aooh  a  pmloaophy ;  partly  of  an  ex- 
poenre  of  their  £dlaqy,  which  wiU 
reoommend  itaelf  readily  to  Eng- 
lishmen; partly  of  an  exposition  of 
the  anthors  own  views  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  seems  needless  to  say  « 
word  about  the  rare  ability  and 
yalue  of  this  essay.  Suffice  it  now 
to  observe  that  Sir  W.  Hamflton 
arrives  at  the  conolasion  that  the 
Unconditioned,  the  Absolute,  the 
Infinite,  can  hj  no  possibili^  be 
matter  of  positive  thought  in  our 
present  state;  that  whOst  we  are 
forced  to  aoknowled{;e  that  the  Con- 
ditioned, the  Belative,  the  Finite, 
imply  the  existence  of  those  others, 
our  cognitions  and  our  thoughts  are 
hopelessly  hemmed  in  by  these 
latter,  while  the  former  exist  for  us 
but  as  negations ;  imply,  as  recog- 
nised by  us,  not  thought,  but  the 
cessation  of  thought;  not  know- 
ledge, but  the  ultimate  limitation  of 
knowledge. 

On  this  hint  Mr.  Mansel  proceeds, 
and  applying  to  divinity  tne  state- 
ments into  which  his  master  was  led 
in  reviewing  certain  attempts  of 
Philosophy,  fixes  his  '  Limits  of  Se* 
ligious  Thought'  at  the  boundary 
nuuk  of  the  kgioal  power,  and  ex- 
cludes from  the  objects  of  such 
thought  whatever  transcends  the 
sphere  of  conception  and  surpasses 
the  faculty  of  definition.  Now  it  is 
obvious  at  once  that  every  high 
truth  of  revelation  is  hereoy  ex- 
cluded. Grod  Himself  is  the  Abso- 
lute, the  Infinite,the  Unconditioned, 
What  then  P  Does  religion  consist 
in  all  its  loftiest  features  and  ele- 
ments of  but  negative  thought  F  By 
no  means.  The  disclosures  of  reve- 
lation do  not,  because  they  cannot, 
transcend  the  conditions  of  human 
thought;  they  do  not  therefore, 
because  they  cannot,  show  us  the 
objects  of  faith  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves; they  do  not,  because  they 
cannot,  show  us  God  as  He  is  in 
Himself;  they  but  show  us  what 
God  would  have  us  think  and  feel 
and  do  in  regard  to  Himself;  thev 
give  us  not  Trutht  speculative  which 
we  are  incapable  in  such  matters  of 


receiving  on  any  authority,  inas- 
much as  truths  speculative  about 
the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned, 
and  the  Infinite  can  find  no  room  in 
our  minds;  but  IVuiks  regulative 
on  whidi  we  can  safely  act,  and 
whidh  it  is  perilous  to  reject  or  dis- 
obey. In  snort,  we  are  shut  in  by 
our  own  being,  its  laws  and  con- 
ditions, as  by  an  adamantine  and 
unscaleable  walL  Outside  that  wall 
lie  all  the  truths  that  hold  not  of 
sjptce  or  time,  or  our  mortal  oon- 
cution.  At  those  truths  we  cannot 
get;  of  them  we  can  gain  no  know- 
kdge  further  than  me  conviction 
that  they  must  be,  and  that  negative 
view  of  them  which  sees  that  ther 
are  beyond  our  prison  bounds.  Au 
that  is  told  us  must  be  addressed  to 
us  as  we  are,  must  come  to  us  under 
the  conditions  by  which  we  are 
hemmed  in.  What  the  truth  in 
itself  may  be  it  is  idle  to  guess  at; 
it  may  be  somewhat  like  the  form 
wherein  it  comes  to  us,  or  altogether 
diverse;  another  state  may  settle 
that  question  for  us.  Meanwhile,  it 
lies  outside  '  the  limits  of  religious 
thought.' 

We  imagine  that  Mr.  Mansel 
win  not  quarrel  with  this  statement 
of  his  general  doctrine.  It  would 
be  beyond  the  possible  limits  of 
this  article  to  go  into  particulars. 
We  will,  however,  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  his  procedure.  In  his  first 
lecture  he  oompares  the  respective 
oharacteristios  of  Dogmatism  and  of 
Eationalism,  and  considering  the 
fallacy  of  both  to  consist  in  equally 
erroneous  though  different  esti- 
mates of  the  mutual  relations  of 
faith  and  reason,  concludes  the  de- 
sirability of  measuring  out  the  pro- 
vince jot  the  latter  laculty,  or  in 
other  words,  ascertaining 'uie  limits 
of  religious  thought'  In  Lecture 
II.  the  inquiry  is  professedly  entered 
on.  '  A  philosophy  of  Religion,' 
observes  Mr.  Mansel, '  may  be  at- 
tempted from  two  opposite  points  of 
view,  and  by  two  opposite  modes  of 
development.  It  may  be  conceived 
either  as  a  Philosophy  of  the  Object 
of  Eeligion,  that  is  to  say,  as  a 
scientific  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  God;  or  as  a  Philosophy  of  the 
Subject  of  Seligion ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  a  scientific  iaquiry  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  so 
fiir  as  it  receives  and  deals  with  re-    i 
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ligiona.  ideas.  The  former  is  that 
braiich  of  Metaphysics  which  is 
oommonlr  known  by  the  name  of 
Eational  Theology.'  (Hansel,  p.  34.) 
That  this  is  a  hopeless  method,  Mr. 
Mansel  argues  from  a  consideration 
of  the  three  different  notions  under 
which  the  Unconditioned  presents 
itself  to  us,  and  which  we  are  there- 
fore constrained  to  attribute  to 
God.  *To  conceive  the  Deity  as 
He  is,  we  must  conceive  Him  as 
First  Cause,  as  Absolute,  and  as  %i- 
finite.'  But  each  of  these  notions 
is  inconceivable,  and  when  we  try 
to  think  it  out,  is  found  to  be  self- 
cantradictory.  Mr.  Mansel  argues 
this  of  each,  but  dwells  longest  and 
most  on  the  puzzles  involved  in  the 
notion  of  the  Infinite.  We  will 
quote  a  little  of  his  reasoning  here, 
because  it  is  almost  the  centre  por- 
tion of  his  whole  speculation,  all 
the  rest  becoming  intelligible  in  its 
light,  and  the  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness of  the  whole  being  dependent 
on  the  judgment  which  the  reader 
passes  upon  this. 

The  Infinite,  as  contemplated  by  this 
philosophy,  cannot  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  a  limited  number  of  attributes, 
each  unlimited  in  its  kind.  It  cannot 
be  coDceiyed,  for  example,  after  the 
analogy  of  a  line,  infinite  in  length,  but 
not  in  breadth  j  or  of  a  surface,  infinite 
in  two  dimensions  of  space,  but  bounded 
in  the  third ;  or  of  an  intelligent  being, 
possessing  some  one  or  more  modes  of 
consciousness  in  an  infinite  degree,  but 
devoid  of  others.  Even  if  it  be  granted, 
which  is  not  the  case,  that  such  a  par- 
tial infinite  may  without  contradiction 
be  conceived,  still  it  will  have  a  relative 
infinity  only,  and  be  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  the  Absolute. 
The  line  limited  in  breadth  is  thereby 
necessarily  related  to  the  space  that 
limits  it :  the  intelligence  endowed  with 
a  limited  number  of  attnbutes,'  coexists 
with  others  which  are  thereby  related 
to  it,  as  cognate  or  opposite  modes  of 
consciousness.  The  metaphysical  re- 
presentation of  the  Deity,  as  absolute 
and  infinite,  must  necesssirily,  as  the 
profoundest  metaphysicians  have  ac- 
knowledged, amount  to  nothing  less 
than  the  sum  of  all  reality.  'What 
kind  of  an  Absolute  Being  is  that,'  says 
Hegel,  'which  does  not  contain  in  itself 
all  that  is  actual,  even  evil  included  f 
We  may  repudiate  the  conclusion  with 
indignation;  but  the  reasoning  is  un- 
assailable. If  the  Absolute  and  Infinite 
is  an  object  of  human  conception  at  all, 


this,  and  none  other,  is  the  conoeptiQu 
required.  That  which  is  conceived  as 
absolute  and  infinite  must  be  conceiyed 
as  containing  within  itself  the  sum,  not 
only  of  all  actual,  but  of  all  possible 
modes  of  being.  For  if  any  actual  mode 
can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is  related  to  that 
mode,  and  limited  by  it ;  an4  if  any 
possible  mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is 
capable  of  becoming  more  than  it  now 
is,  and  such  a  capability  is  a  limitation. 
Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire  dis- 
tinction between  the  possible  and  the 
actual  can  have  no  existence  as  regards 
the  absolutely  infinite;  for  an  un- 
realized possibility  is  necessarily  a  rela- 
tion and  a  limit. — ^pp.  45-47. 

The  same  point  is  argued  more 
at  length  in  Lecture  III.,  where 
the  contradictions  thus  stated  are 
referred  to  their  ground  in  the  con- 
ditions of  human  consciousness. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  very  con- 
ception of  Consciousness,  in  whatever 
mode  it  may  be  manifested,  necessarily 
implies  distinction  between  one  cH^  and 
another.  To  be  conscious,  we  must  be 
conscious  of  something ;  and  that  some- 
thing can  only  be  known,  as  that  which 
it  is,  by  being  distinguished  from  that 
which  it  is  not.  But  dlstmction  is 
necessarily  limitation  ;  for,  if  one  object 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  another,  it 
must  possess  some  form  of  existence 
which  the  other  has  not,  or  it  must  not 
possess  some  form  which  the  other  has. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  Infinite  can- 
not be  distinguished,  as  such,  fixnu  the 
Finite,  by  the  absence  of  any  quality 
which  the  Finite  possesses ;  for  such 
absence  would  be  a  limitation.  Nor  yet 
can  it  be  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  an  attribute  which  the  Finite  has 
not ;  for,  as  no  finite  part  can  be  a  con- 
stituent of  ah  infinite  whole,  this  dif- 
ferential characteristic  must  itself  be 
infinite;  and  must  at  the  same  time 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  finite. 
We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  oor 
former  impossibility;  for  this  second 
infinite  will  be  distinguished  from  the 
finite  by  the  absence  of  qsalities  which 
the  latter  possesses.  A  consciousness 
of  the  Infinite  as  such  thus  necessarily 
involves  a  self-contradiction  ;  for  it  im- 
plies the  recognition,  by  limitation  and 
difference,  of  that  which  can  only  be 
given  as  unlimited  and  indifferent 

That  man  can  be  conscious  of  the  In- 
finite, is  thus  a  supposition  which,  m 
the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
annihilates  itself.  Consciousness  u 
essentially  a  limitation ;  for  it  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  mind  to  one  actual 
out  of  many  possible  modifiostions. 
But  the  Infinite,  if  it  is  to  be  conceived 
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at  all,  must  1)6  conoeiTed  as  potentially 
everything  and  actually  nothing  ;  for  if 
there  is  anything  in  general  which  it 
cannot  become,  it  is  thereby  limited ; 
and  if  there  is  anything  in  particular 
which  it  actually  is,  it  is  thereby  ex- 
cluded fiom  being  any  other  thing. 
Bat  sgain,  it  must  also  be  conceived  as 
actually  everything  and  potentially 
nothing ;  for  an  unrealized  potentiality 
is  likewise  a  limitation.  If  the  infinite 
can  be  that  which  it  is  not^  it  is  by 
that  very  possibility  marked  out  as  in- 
complete, and  capable  of  a  higher  per- 
fection. If  it  IB  actually  everything,  it 
possesses  no  characteristic  feature,  by 
which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  sny- 
thing  else,  end  discerned  as  an  object  of 
I. — ^pp.  70-73. 


A  similar  result  is  obtained  in 
reference  to  the  Absolute,  from  the 
consideration  that '  aseoond  charac- 
teristic of  Consciousness  is,  that  it  is 
only  possible  in  the  form  of  a  reUt' 
tion,  a  relation  between  Subjeetand 
Object.'— (p.  74.)  •  The  Absolute,' 
therefore,  '  is  a  term  expressing  no 
object  of  Thouffht,  but  onl v  a  denial 
of  the  relation  by  which  Thoueht  is 
constituted.'  Having  thus  placed 
the  Unconditioned  in  each  of  its 
aspects  outside  the  limits  of  thought, 
that  is,  having  riewed  'only  the 
negatire  side  of  man's  conscious- 
ness,'  having  '  seen  how  it  does  not 
represent  Grod,'  it  becomes  Mr. 
Monsel's  business  to  attempt '  the 
positive  side  of  the  same  inquiry,' 
to  ask,  that  is, '  what  does  our  oon- 
•ciousness  actually  tell  us  concern- 
ing the  Divine  Existence  and  attri« 
butes,  and  how  does  its  testimony 
agree  with  that  furnished  b^  Beve- 
lation  F.'  This  branch  of  the  inquiry 
is  pursuedinthe  remaining  Lectures, 
in  which  the  distinction  is  laid  down 
between 'speculative  knowledge  of 
God  as  He  is,'  the  effort  after 
which '  obtains  nothing  more  than 
a  series  of  ambitious  self-contradio- 
tiona,  which  indicate  only  what  He 
is  not,' and  '  those  regulative  ideas 
of  the  Deity,  which  are  sufficient  to 
guide  our  practice,  but  not  to  satisfy 
our  intellect;  which  tell  us,  not 
what  God  is  in  Himself,  but  how 
He  wills  that  we  should  think  of 
Him.' — (pp.  126,  127.)  This  dis- 
tinctiba  oetween  speculative  and 
regnlativft  truth  is  K>Uowed  out  by- 
Mr.  Mansel  in  the  sequel.  & 
argues  that  it  holds  not  only  in 
theology,  but    in   all   knowledge 


whatsoever ;  that  its  appearance  in 
theology  is  therefore  what  analogy 
would  nave  led  us  beforehand  to 
expect;  and  that  the  special  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  on  the 
same  footing  of  difficulty  to  the 
reason,  and  of  authority  over  the 
practice,  as  the  general  convictions 
of  philosophy  respecting  the  rela- 
tions of  the  one  and  the  many,  the 
infinite  and  the  finite,  the  general 
laws  and  the  particularinterposition. 
Every  object  of  consciousness, 
human  or  Divine,  is  but  known  to 
us  under  the  conditions  of  human 
thought,  is  but  known  to  us  there- 
fore Mphenomenon,not  as  noumenon, 
as  it  can  be  apprehended  by  our 
faculties,  not  as  it  is  in  itseu,  and 
not  as  it  may  be  apprehended  by 
modes  of  consciousness  different 
from  ours.  What  is  beyond  the 
grasp  of  our  faculties,  is  not  matter 
of  direct  revelation.  While  we  are 
constrained  to  admit  that  Grod  is 
infinite  and  absolute,  it  is  not  as 
the  Infinite  and  the  Absohite  that 
He  discloses  Himself  to  us^  but, 
what  seems  to  our  minds  incon- 
sistent with  His  being  so,  as  a  Per- 
son, coming  into  living  relations 
with  each  of  us,  influenced  by  our 
prayers,  and  altered  towards  us  by 
our  repentance. 

Whatever  reception  this  specula- 
lation  might  meet* with  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  from  the 
Church  of  Ensland,  or  from  the 
public,  it  would  have  required  no 
signal  foresight  to  predict  the  senti- 
ments with  which  it  would  be  re- 
garded by  one  mind.  All  Mr. 
Maurice's  teaching  is  and  has  ever 
been  a«^inst  it.  He  has  ever  urged 
upon  his  hearers  and  his  readers, 
that  men,  as  such,  have  an  organ  for 
beholding  the  spiritual  and  the  real ; 
that  Bevelation  at  once  evokes  and 
addresses  itself  to  this  organ ;  that 
it  summons  them  from  shadows  to 
substance,  sets  them  above  their  own 
poor  conceptions,  and  brings  them 
into  cUrect  relation  with  that  which 
transcends  all  the  laws  and  limits 
of  those  conceptions.  Consequently 
we  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Maurice  was  preparing  to  have 
a  fight  with  Mr.  Mansel ;  we  should 
have  been,  had  six  months  elapsed 
without  any  sign  of  such  a  conibat. 
Mr.  Maurice,  however,  has  been 
much  too  prompt  in  his  p: 
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to  giye  scope  for  such  snrprue.  He 
has  produced  abeady  not  one  book, 
but  two,  in  reply  to  Mr.  ManaeL 
We  say  two,  for  although  there  be 
but  one  yolume  bearing  the  title 
What  u  BewehUum?  it  oontaina 
two  books.  First  we  hare  eeveit 
beautiful  sermons  on  the  Epiphany, 
and  then  we  haye  a  course  of 
'  Letters  to  a  Theological  Student 
preparing  for  Orders.  No  doubt 
this  douUe  reply  gives  Mr.  Maurice 
some  great  advantages.  It  enables 
him  to  have  his  say  in  two  quite 
different  forma— both  to  make  his 
solemn  pastoral  protest,  and  then  to 
enter  the  arena  of  controv  wsy 
armed  with  more  week-day  weapons 
than  he  could  well  haye  wielded  in 
the  pulpit. 

The  whole  twofold  ydume  isyery 
valuable.  The  'Sermons'  are  beau* 
tiful,  even  amongst  the  sermons  of 
their  authpr ;  and  the  '  Letters'  not 
only  display  aU  his  peculiar  gifts, 
— ms  rare  combination  of  eloquence 
and  ingenuity,  and  his  grasp  at  once 
so  wide  and  so  firm  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truth,  but  likewise  a  direct 
oontroversial  aptitude  such  as  we 
have  not  always  observed  in  him 
before.  Judging  from  the  past,  we 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  Mr. 
Maurice  would  give  us  a  better 
book  than  Mr.  Mansel's— better  for 
us,  and  much  -truer;  but  that  it 
might  not  hit  his  antagomst.  His 
aim,  however,  is  shown  in  the  Let- 
ters before  us  to  be  a  very  sure 
one,  not  impaired  b^  the  exceeding 
indignation  into  which  he  has  been 
roused.  That  indignation  is  indeed 
very  strong,  nor  is  Mr.  Maurice 
unconscious  of  its  strmgth.  He 
thus  prepares  his  readers  for  it : — 

I  have  not  been  able  to  avoid  in  these 
letters  a  certain  vehemence  of  expres- 
sion, which  if  it  has  ever  taken  a  per> 
sonal  form,  I  shall  deeply  regret.  I 
have  no  excuse  for  entertaining  towards 
Mr.  Mansel  any  feelings  but  those  of 
respect  He  has  trea;tod  me  both  on 
former  ocQasions  and  in  this  volume 
with  a  courtesy  to  whidi  I  have  no 
claim;  he  has  even  intimated  a  hope 
that  we  are  essentially  agreed  in  opinion. 
No  one  can  tell  how  eagerly  I  should 
have  responded  to  that  hope,  or  how 
grateful  1  should  have  felt  to  so  able  a 
man  for  having  entertuned  it.  But 
since  the  further  I  read  in  his  book,  the 
more  I  perceived  that  it  would  be  need^ 
fulformeto  abandon  every  conviction 
that  was  most  precious  to  me  before  I 


eoald  obtain  thai  result^  I  felt  myself 
obliged  by  his  very  g^ood  nature  to  state 
the  reasons  of  my  disagreement  I 
could  not  state  them  as  if  they  were  in- 
different to  me ;  Icouldnotooacealmy 
opinion  that  the  very  existence  of  Eng- 
lish &ith  and  English  moraUty  is  in« 
volved  in  them. — dfamirw;  PreSace, 
p.  viiL 

It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  thai 
we  share  in  the  vehemence  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  aversion  to  Mr.  Mansel's 
speculation ;  that  we,  on  the  whole, 
agree  with  his  estimate  of  it ;  that 
we  believe  he  has  not  only  indicated, 
but  most  powerfully  illustrated,  the 
true  resistance  to  it*  The  one  or 
two  points  on  which  we  disagree 
withiiim  are  not  such  as  require 
particular  notice  here.  In  a  sub- 
ordinate matter  we  think  he  misap- 
prehends Mr.  Mansel.  The  latter 
has  used  the  followinff  expression — 
'  The  object  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious is  thus,  to  adopt  the  well* 
known  language  of  the  £antian 
philosophy,  a  phenomenon,  not  a 
thing  tn  itself;'  on  which  Mr. 
Maurice  thus  comments: — 

I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Mansel  attri- 
butes the  distinction  between  a  phen^ 
fMnon  and  a  thing  in  itself  to  the  Kantian 
philosophy.  It  has  been  a  recognised 
distinction  in  every  philosophy,  && — 
JUamiee,  p.  333. 

If  Mr.  Maurice  will  look  at  Mr. 
ManseFs  words  again,  he  will  see 
that  they  ^ve  no  evidence  of  inten- 
tion to  attribute  the  distinction  ex- 
clusiyely  to  the  Kantian  philosophy. 
But  he  who  talks  of  the  ntienomenan 
and  the  thing  in  itself  (Ding  am 
sich),  is  imdo!]d)tedly  adopting  '  the 
well  known  language'  of  that  philo- 
sophy ;  he  is  using  its  peculiar  ter- 
minology. Neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  the  distinction  is  an  in- 
tegral ^art  of  the  £antian  philoso- 
phy, is  it  admitted  by  every  other* 
Mr.  Mansel  is  therefore  nnfairiy 
chajqp^ed  with  'impntin^  to  Kant 
specially  what  he  nas  m  common 
with  half  the  world;'  and  indeed 
the  whole  paragraph  which  thus 
winds  up  wants  revision. 

We  have  thus  far  endeavoored 
not  to  arbitrate  between,  but  to 
skel^ch,  the  respective  positiobs  of 
two  remarkable  combatants.  A 
third  should  be  added.  A  writer  ia 
the  Natumal  Beview  has  signalized 
himself  amongst  critics  by  refnsing 
to  join  in  the  chorus  which  has  sung 
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Mr.  Mansers  ipnkeB,  Two  remark- 
able papen  lutYe  appeared  there, 
obrioasly  by  the  same  hand.  We 
do  not  concur,  as  we  need  scarcely 
say,  with  the  distinctiye  theology  of 
the  National  Review  ;  bnt  we  must 
honestly  confess  that  mnch  which 
calls  itself  and  is  called  far  more 
orthodox,  seems  to  ns  far  less  troly 
believing,  than  these  two  papers, 
which  form  a  most  ralnable  contri- 
bation  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
qtiestion. 

It  remains  that  we  say  something 
of  that  question.  In  aoing  so,  we 
must  class  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and 
Mr.  Mansel  together,  inasmuch  as 
the  definite  result  at  which  they 
arrire  is  the  same — ^the  same  as  re- 
gards rerbal  statement  and  logical 
position.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that  Tery  different  ap- 
plications of  that  result  are  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  two  writers. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  aiming  at  the 
German  efforts  after  a  philo0Oi>hy 
of  the  Absolute,  and  the  Christian 
faith  comes  into  his  discourse  but 
accidentally.  Mr.  Mansel,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applying  his  philoso- 
phical position  directly  and  mainly 
to  that  faith.  What  effect  this  dif- 
ference of  application  would  or 
might  have  had  were  both  writers 
still  in  this  life;  whether  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  would  have  approved  of 
his  own  principle  as  eziubited  by 
Mr.  Mansel  in  its  results  on  theo- 
logy, are  questions  which  we  cannot 
bnt  ask,  and  most  certainly  are  in 
no  situation  to  answer.  Making, 
however,  the  allowance  which  we 
ought  to  make  here,  it  remains  that 
the  philosophical  positions  of  Ha- 
milton and  Mansel  are  identical, 
and  must  therefore  be  treated  ss 
such  in  a  philosophical  discussion  of 
them. 

We  have,  we  hope,  enabled  our 
readers  somewhat  to  see  what  that 
position  is.  It  may  be  summed  up 
as  the  essentially  negative  character 
of  our  ideas  of  the  Infinite,  the  Ab- 
solute, and  the  Unoonditicmed.  This 
will  include  whatever  must  be 
ranged  under  these  heads,  such  as 
the  eternal.  We  are  almost  afraid 
to  ask  or  hint  how  much  must  be 
included. 


Now  there  is  one  eharaeteristio  in 
Mr.  Mansel's  handling  of  the  ques- 
tion, of  which  this  seems  the  right 
place  to  take  notice.  The  Unoon^ 
ditioned  is  a  ffenerio  term,  of  which 
the  InfiniU,  tLe  Firwt  Cauee,  Ac^ 
are  special  aspects.  Among  those 
special  aspects  he  fastens  on  the 
Infinite,  and  bestows  far  more  at« 
tention  on  it  than  on  the  others. 
It  is  of  the  Infinite  that  he  makes 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  his 
puszles.  The  passi^s  which  we 
have  already  quoted  firom  him  will 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  what 
manner  of  ponies  those  are.  And 
yet  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Mansel  can 
hardly  fiul  to  be  aware  that  of  the 
various  terms  by  which  God's  abso* 
lute  perfection  may  be  denoted, 
this  one,  the  Infinite,  is  precisely 
I^At  of  which  Theists  are  wariest  in 
the  use,  not  as  denying,  though  that 
has  reverently  been  denied,  its  appli- 
cability to  GK>d,  but  as  seeing  how 
easQy  it  can  lend  itself  to  £idse  and 
material  notions,  and  so  defeat  the 
yery  end  which  it  was  in  the  first 
instance  employed  to  serve.  It  has 
therefore  been  comparatively  little 
used,  occurring  mener  in  Mr. 
Mansel's  one  volume  than  in 
whole  rivers  of  sacred  literature. 
In  Ihe  Bible  we  do  not  find 
it  at  all,  otherwise  than  it  is  implied 
m  the  many  passages  which  defy 
frail  man  to  take  the  measure  of  the 
High  and  the  Lofty  One,  or  in  any 
way  set  bounds  to  His  power  and 
operation.  The  single  terms  of 
Scripture  which  denote  God's  per- 
fection are  'the  Ahnightv,'  'the 
Everlasting,'  and  'Jehovah.'  In- 
deed, the  whole  mystery  of  Grod's 
transeending  all  limitation  or  con- 
dition, is  in  the  Bible  nearly  always 
enshrined  in  the  thought  of  His 
eternity — He  that  was  and  is,  and 
is  to  come;  or  taken  together  with 
that  thought  into  the  mcommunir 
cable  name,  Jehovah. 

The  rarity  of  the  term  Infinite  in 
Patristic  literature  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Suicer  <|U0tes  but  three  or 
four  instances  of  its  use.* 

Still,  we  admit  that  Infinitude 
is  an  attribute  which  may  be  pro- 
perly ascribed  to  God,  if  only  we 
oe  careful  to  keep  in  mind  what 


*  The  Athanuian  Greed  gives  nn  an  equivalent  in  Jmmensut,  Pater  Immtntus^ 
FUius  ImmenstOf  and  9pMtu$  Sanetu$  Immensm,  tranalated  in  our  prayer- 
books,  the  FoAer  IneomprehensiUef  &a    The  rendering  is  not  one  to  be  qnandledC 


alone  we  ou^ht  to  mean  by  the 
ascription.  We  cannot  think  that 
Mx.  Mansel  has  done  tliis.  ,  He 
boldly  presses  every  inference  which 
he  has  arriyed  at  from  any  notion 
and  any  application  of  the  term  In- 
finite ;  and  thus,  as  might  well  be 
expected,  speedily  arrives  at  con- 
tradiction and  impossibility. 

Indeed,  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  the  question  between  Mr. 
Mansel  and  others  is  not  merely 
whether  anything  can  be  really ' 
known  that  does  pot  come  into  the 
sphere  of  logical  conception ;  whe- 
tner  every  thmg  is  a  merely  negative 
thought  which  is  a  negative  in 
Logic  (though  that  is  the  paramount 

Question) ;  but  also  whether  he  is 
[together  fair  and  severe  in  his 
logic  itself.  And  we  will  pause  for 
a  moment  on  this,  because  we  think 
Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  righteous  indig- 
nation against  Mr.  Mansel's  results, 
and  his  equally  righteous  protests 
in  favour  of  a  higher  capacity  in 
man  of  seeing  truth  than  the  logical 
faculty  afibrdB,  scarcely  does  justice 
to  the  science  itself,*  nor  sufficiently 
admits  its  capacity  of  subservience, 
when  rightly  pursued,  to  Christian 
truth. 

We  will  therefore  take,  for  a  few 
moments,  a  lodcal  position;  and 
doing  so  we  will  ask,  In  what  way 
is  iimnitude  ^redicable  of  Deity  F' 
To  give  occasion  for  Mr.  Mansel's 
puzzles,  it  ought  to  be  so  in  the 
Category  of  Substance  \  The  fol- 
lowing, wnich  we  have  already 
quotea,  state  difficulties  which  can. 
have  no  place  under  any  other 
category : — 

The  metaphysical  r^resentation  of 
the  Deity,  as  Absolute  and  Iufinite,ixm8t 
necessarily,  as  the  profoundest  meta- 
physicians have  acknowledged,  amount 
to  nothing  less  than  the  sum  of  all 
reality. 


That  which  is  conceived  as  absolute 
and  infinite  must  be  conceived  as  con- 
taining within  itself  the  sum,  not  only 
of  all  actual,  but  of  all  possible  modes 
of  being,  &c. 

We  repeat  it,  except  under  the 
first  category,  there  are  no  difficulties 
here  at  all.  To  suppose  God's  at- 
tributes infinite  in  no  way  precludes 
the  co-existence  with  God  of  that 
which  is  not  God.  If  Grod's  own 
personality  be  'a  limitation,'  and 
if  such  a  limitation  be  incompatible 
with  infinity,  it  can  onlv  be  with  an 
infinity  of  the  Divine  substance.  It 
need  not  surely  be  a  limitation  of 
power,  goodness,  wisdom,  or  love. 
jBut  how  is  either  infinitude  or 
finitude  predicable  in  the  first  cate- 
gory P  W  hat  do  I  mean  by  talking 
either  of  an  infinite  or  a  finite  sub- 
stance (ovo-ta)  P  If  the  substance  or 
Ov<Tia  be  material,  I  might  speak  of 
it  as  infinite  or  finite  in  respect  of 
extension  or  quantity;  but  these 
belong  to  a  relative  category,  and 
from  reference  to  these  I  am  de- 
barred when  I  am  dealing  with 
a  substance  purely  spiritual.  Of 
such  a  substance  ever^  attribute 
under  any  of  the  remaining  cate- 
gories may  be  pronounced  mfinite 
with  perfect  intelligibility  and  mean- 
ing, but  the  substance  itself  can  with 
no  rationidity  be  called  either  in- 
finite or  finite.  Ovata  infinite  in 
itself,  or  Ovona  finite  in  itself,  are 
phrases,  we  think,  that  have  about 
as  much  sense  as  would  have  the 
phrases  'a  valid  rose'  or  'a  red 
syllogism.'  And  does  Mr.  Mansel 
believe  that  the  many  humble  and 
devout  minds  which  rejoice  in  the 
thought  of  an  Infinite  God,  ever  do 
attempt  to  connect  this  predicate 
'  infimte'  with  the  subject,  the  Divine 
OvortaP  When  they  are  told  that 
they  cannot  measure  Grod,  is  there 
presented  to  their  thoughts  an  in- 


with.  It  was  probably  adopted  because  the  Greek  was  supposed  to  be  the 
original ;  and  of  the  Greek  versions,  two  give  aKaTaXtiirTOQ ;  one,  following  the 
Latin  more  closely,  diurpoQ ;  one  only,  dirapoi» 

*  We  speak  of  the  present  volume.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Maurice  has  shown  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  logic,  both  as  a  part .  of  humanity,  and  in  its  bearing  on 
theoloffy. 

t  Mr.  Mansel,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  ready  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  cate- 
gorical distinctions  when  applied  to  God.  We  cannot  go  into  the  question  here, 
but  we  must  avow  our  conviction  that  the  representation  of  God  as  super-estential 
involved  in  such  denial,  is  one  of  those  attempts  to  exalt  Him  which  He  has  never 
desired  us  to  make,  and  leads,  if  it  leads  anywhere,  to  absolute  negation  of  thought 
concerning  Him.  We  have  Bt.  Augustine's  high  authority  for  distinguishing  the 
categories  in  which  we  assert  anyUiing  of  Gwjl.  See  his  wonderful  treatise^  Jk 
Trinitatef  passim.  Besides,  a  philosophical  refusiEd  to  think  of  God  under  the  cate- 
gories, do^  but  make  reference  to  Finitude  or  Infinitude  all  the  more  irrelevant 
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jQnity  which  'chokes  up  the  uni- 
Tene/*  leaTing  no  possibility  for 
aBything  else  to  exist — ^an  infinity 
the  notion  of  which  does  indeed 
limit  God,  inasmuch  as  it  denies 
Him  all  his  creatiTe  power,  His 
outpourings  of  lore  on  His  crea* 
tnres ;  or  rather  the  thought  of  a 
Being,  to  every  attribute  and  every 
operation  of  whom  all  measurement 
is  as  inapplicable  as  impossible — a 
Being  whose  power  can  never  be 
ba£9ed,  whose  wisdom  can  fail 
nowhere,  whose  love  is  altogether 
inexhaustible  P  That  conditions  of 
time  and  space,  that  verbal  formules 
which  have  their  origin  in  those 
conditions,  that  conceptions  which 
are  determined  by  them,  are  irre- 
levant when  attempted  to  be  applied 
to  this  Being,  is  implicitly  felt,  we 
are  sure,  by  many  a  poor  old  man 
and  poor  old  woman,  i^ye,  and  by 
many  a  young  child,  to  whom  the 
phrases  we  have  just  used  on  the 
matter  would  be  put  of  an  unknown 
tomrue. 

Tnis,  then,  is  a  complaint  which 
we  have  against  Mr.  Mansel  some- 
what different  from  those  produced 
by  Mr.  Maurice.  We  agree  with 
the  latter  in  denouncing  the  doc- 
trine, that  logical  conception  is  the 
measure  either  of  human  thought 
or  human  knowledge ;  but  still,  es- 
timating logic  and  the  speculations 
engendered  by  logic,  somewhat 
higher  than  does  Mr.  Maurice  in 
his  present  volume,  believing  that 
these  have  a  bearing  on  theology  of 
deep  importance,  believing  too  that 
Mr.  Mansel  is,  more  tnan  most 
Englishmen,  capable  of  and  osUed 
to  the  task  of  illustrating  this 
bearing,  we  have  a  charge  to  make 
against  him  over  and  above  and 
separate  from  those  which  Mr. 
Maurice  has  urged  with  suoh^  tre- 
mendous force.  We  are  constrained, 
therefore,  to  accuse  him  of  having — 
let  us  not  fear  to  say  it^'uggled 
with,  used  as  a  charlatan,  that 
branch  of  philosophy  which  both  his 
ni^ural  ^;ihs  and  his  acquirements 
called  hun  to  employ]  as  a  master. 
All  that  he  has  said  about  the 
Infinite  comes  under  this  charge. 
Surely  amid  the  exulting  sense  of 
ingenuity  in  creating  his  puzzles, 
lu.  Mimsel  must  luive  now  and 
then  been  visited  by  the  thought 


that  he  was  indeed  creating  them. 
Such  a  man  had  no  right  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  word  '  limitation,' 
as  though  the  limitation  of  distinc- 
tion argued  any  the  least  imper- 
fection. If  the  only  Infinite  be  the 
oiTf ipov  of  ancient  philosophy,  from 
which  distinguishable  objects  had 
to  be  rescued,  '  won  from  the  void 
and  formless  Infinite,'  we  are  giving 
no  glory  to  Grod  in  applying  the 
epithet  to  Him,  no  impulse  to  map^- 
mfy  Him  ever  led  the  thoughts  ofa 
worshipper  to  that.  Whenever  the 
notion  of  such  a  mere  infinite  of  in- 
distinction  has  intruded  itself  into 
the  idea  of  GK>d,  the  great  thinkers 
have  repudiated  it,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently  endeavour  to  show. 

We  repeat  it,  such  a  sentence  as 
the  following  is  unworthy  alike  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
severity  of  philosophical  research : 
'A  thmg — an  object — ^an  attribute 
—a  person — or  any  other  term  sig- 
nifjmg  one  out  of  many  possible 
objects  of  consciousness,  is  oy  that 
very  relation  necessarily  declared  to 
be  finite.'  The  answer  is  easy :  It 
is  thereby  declared  to  be  itself  and 
not  something  else ;  but  to  make  a 
difficulty  out  of  this  respecting  the 
nature  of  God,  we  must  juggle  with 
the  notion  infinite,  and  cful  that  a 
limit  which  in  any  sense  is  so. 
Whatever  distinguishes  the  object 
no  doubt  bounos  our  concept  of 
it,  and  limits  the  term  bv  which 
such  concept  is  expressed;  out  does 
it  limit  anything  elseP  Would  it 
ever  enter  any  unsophisticated  mind 
that  to  distinguish  between  Gk>d 
and  that  which  is  not  Grod  was  to 
measure  God  himself  or  set  any 
limit  to  His  power.  His  wisdom, 
ma  goodness,  and  His  glory  P 

As  another  specimen  of  juggling, 
and  such  juggting  as  we  coma  not 
have  believ^tfaat  a  man  of  Mr. 
Mansel's  eminence  would  have 
practised,  take  the  foUov^ing:  'How, 
for  example,  can  Infinite  Power  be 
able  to  do  all  things,  and  yet  In- 
finite Goodness  be  unable  to  do 
evilP'  Surely  it  does  not  require 
acuteness  like  Mr.  Mansel's  to  point 
out  that  the  term  able  is  here  used 
in  two  totally  different  senses. 

But,  leaving  this  personal  change, 
on  which  it  was  our  duty  to  by 
some  stress,  let  us  now  come  to  the 
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main  question:  Are  our  ideal  of 
the  Unconditioned  in  its  several  as- 
pects merely  negative?  Is  it  true 
that '  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite 
are  thus,  like  the  Inconeewahie  and 
the  Imperceptible,  names  indicatin||[; 
not  an  object  of  thought  or  of  consci- 
ousness at  all,  but  the  mere  absence 
of  the  eonditions  under  which  con- 
sciousness is  possible  F' — (Mansel^ 
p.  95.)  We  may  concede  at  once 
t^t  the  terms  are  negative;  that 
the  Absolute,  as  a  term  denotes  the 
absence  of  external  or  necessitated 
relation ;  that  the  Infinite,  as  a  term 
denotes  the  absence  of  limitation. 
But  surely  we  often  use  a  negative 
term  when  the  thought  which  sug- 
gested it  is  positive,  and  naturally, 
seeing  that  tnere  can  be  no  positive 
thou^t  which  does  not  imply  its 
negative.  It  is  because  of  God's 
jK)eitive  perfection  that  every  term 
which  would  denote  imperfection 
must  be  rejected  of  Him :  because, 
therefore,  He  is  positivelyperfect. 
He  cannot  be  finite— ».0.,  He  is  in- 
finite. When  therefore  we  speak  of 
Him  as  Infinite,  while  we  are  using 
a  negative  term,  we  are  lifting  up 
our  t£oughts  to  that  which  is  themost 
positive  of  all  ideas — ^the  complete 
perfection  of  God.  Nor  are  all  the 
aspects  of  that. perfection  denoted 
by  negative  terms.  It  is  the  same 
great  truth  whi(^  is  before  us  when 
we  speak  of  God  as  Almighty,  Om- 
niscient, Omnipresent,  Eternal.  As 
we  have  already  said,  it  is  by  the 
last  of  these  that  His  perfection  is 
most  frequently  denoted  in  Scrip- 
ture, save  when,  more  frequentlj 
still,  it  is  conveyed  to  us  in  His 
great  name  Jehovah.  And  will 
Mr.  Mansel  teU  us  that  when  that 
name  was  revealed,  thought  nas 
thereby  not  expanded,  but  limited; 
that  Moses  was  simply  presented  at 
the  bush  with  a  negation ;  that  no 
enlargement  was  given  to  his  know- 
ledge, but  that  he  was  merely  bade 
not  to  seek  to  know,  merely  taught 
that  he  could  not  know  ?  All  that 
we  can  mean  bv  calling  God  Un- 
conditioned, Infinite,  Absolute,  is 
wrapped  up  in  this  unutterable 
Name ;  and  surely  the  holy  men  of 
old,  who  felt  that  tiieir  possession  of 
.  it  was  a  strong  tower  into  which 
they  entered  and  were  safe,  felt  that 
it  taught  them  no  mere  negation, 
yea,  uiat  it  rescued  them  from 
negations,  rescued  them  from  the 


pursuit  of  shadows,  andiored  them 
on  true  and  everlasting  substance. 

We  commend  the  following  gold^i 
paragraphs  of  Cudwor^  to  l£r. 
Mansel  s  serious  considerations 

Now,  that  we  have  an  idea  or  con- 
ception of  Perfection,  or  a  perfect  heiog, 
is  evident  from  the  notion  that  we  have 
of  Imperfection,  so  familiar  to  us ;  Per- 
fection being  the  rule  and  measure  of 
Xmperfeotioii^  and  not  Imperfection  of. 
Perfection ;  as  a  straight  line  is  the  rule 
and  measure  of  a  crooked,  and  not  a 
crooked  Hne  of  a  straight ;  so  that  Per- 
fection is  first  conceivable  in  order  of 
Nature  before  In^ierfection,  as  Light 
before  Darkness,  a  positive  before  the 
I»ivative  or  defect.  For  Perfection  Is 
not  properly  the  want  of  Imperfection^ 
but  Imperfection  of  Perfection. — CuD- 
woBTH,  Intellect,  Syst.,  ed.  Birch,  voL 
iii.  p.  236. 

Wherefore  fnnee  Infinite  is  the  same 
with  absolu:tely  Perfect,  we  having  a 
notion  or  idea  of  the  latter  must  needs 
have  of  the  former.  From  whence  we 
laaxn  also  iJiat  though  the  word  Infinite 
be  in  the  form  thereof  negative^  yet  is 
the  sense  of  it^  in  those  things  which 
are  really  capable  of  the  same,  positive^ 
it  being  all  one  with  absolutely  perfect ; 
as  likewise  the  sense  of  the  word  finite 
is  negative,  it  being  the  same  with  un- 
perfe^. — Ibid,,  pp.  239,  «40. 

We  conclude,  to  assert  an  infinite 
Being,  is  nothing  else  but  to  assert  a 
Being  absolutely  perfect,  such  as  never 
vrtM  not,  or  had  no  beginning,  which 
oould  produce  aU  things  possible  or 
conceivaUe,  and  upon  which  all  other 
tilings  must  depend.  And  this  is  to 
assert  a  God,  one  absolutely  perfect 
Bein^  the  Original  of  all  things :  God, 
and  Infinite,  and  absolutely  Perfect, 
being  but  difierent  names  for  one  and 
the  same  thing. — Ibid.,  p.  940, 

Our  readers  will  find  a  valuable 
passage  on '  the  true  idea  of  Eternity 
and  Infinity'  in  the  celebrated  Jolm 
Smith's  SeUet  Discourses,  3rd  edit., 
pp.  141,  143. 

One  of  the  most  magnifieent  of 
anticipatory  antidotes  to  Mr.  Man- 
sel is  supplied  by  Barrow  in  his 
wonderful  sermon,  entitled  'An 
adequate  Knowledge  of  Grod  attain- 
able by  Man.'  So  counter  do 
Barrow's  thoughts  run  to  M ansel's, 
that  the  former  maintains  Gk>d  to 
be  more  knowable  and  a  distincter 
object  to  the  understanding  than 
anything  else,  and  that  just  because 
of  His  infinity  and  perfection.  And 
yet  few  will  care  to  accuse  Barrow 
of  a  philosophy  other  than  modest. 
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or  of  a  tendenoy  to  forget  the  limitg 
<^  human  thought  andlmowledge. 

Finally,  we  think  we  may  suely 
defy  Mr.  Mansel  to  produce  from 
any  great  theistic  writer — sueh  for 
example  aa  St.  Augustine-— aught  but 
proteata  againat  hia  diatinctiye  doo- 
trine. 

And  where,  if  we  admitted  such 
doetrine,  are  we  to  stop  P  We  ask 
not  now,  with  Mr.  Maurice,  whether 
it  does  not  strike  at  the  root  of  oar 
knowledge  of  eTerrthing  around  and 
beside  us,  of  our  Knowledge  of  one 
another  as  well  as  our  imowledge 
of  God;  for  we  suspect  that  lur* 
Manael  is  too  determmed  a  Kantian 
to  shrink  from  that  result.  But  we 
aubmit  that  Mr.  Mansel's  specula- 
tions relegate  all  the  fontal  trutha 
of  morality  to  the  same  re^n  of  the 
unknowable  and  the  negative  as  that 
wherein  he  places  the  leading  trutha 
which  respect  the  Dirine  natnre. 
To  be  sure  he  asserts  the  yerj  con- 
trary, telling  us  that  'withm  her 
own  proYince,  and  among  her  own 
objects,'  Bea8<Hi  is  to  'go  forth* 
conquering  and  to  conquer.'  And 
if  we  ask  what  are  tbat  prorinoe 
and  those  objects,we  are  straightwaT 
answered, '  The  finite  objects,  which 
she  can  clearly  and  eonsistenUy  con- 
oeire,  are  her  lawful  empire  and  her 
true  glory.  The  countless  pheno- 
mena of  the  yisible  world;  the  unseen 
things  which  lie  in  the  dep^  of  the 
human  soul ; — ^these  are  given  into 
her  hand ;  and  over  them  she  may 
reiffn  in  unquestioned  dominion.'—* 
{Mansel,  p.  109.)  The  '  phenomena 
of  the  visible  world'  Mr.  Manael 
cannot  help  conceding ;  but  his  own 
argument  would  seem  to  exclude 
'  the  unseen  things  which  lie  in  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul.'  Surely 
some  of  them  transcend  the  sphere 
<^  eoneeption.  Mr.  Mansel  opens 
hia  fifth  Lecture  by  quoting  a  well- 
known  passage  of  Bishop  Butler  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity.  From  his 
mode  of  auoting,  we  mfer  that  he 
holds  by  the  former  doctrine  at  least 
aa  what  he  calls  '  a  truth  regulative.' 
Yet  that  is  iuat  the  one  which  he  is 
bound  on  Jus  own  principles  to 
discard  from  practical  thought  as  a 
mere  negation.  All  that  is  relative 
and  phenomenal  would,  taken  by 
itself,  but  present  us  with  ike  notion 
of  necessity.  Will  is  beyond  con- 
oeption»  unrepresentable  under 
forms  of  tune  and  space,  and  there- 


fore, according  to  Mr.  Manael,  un- 
eognisable  by  man.  He  is  severe 
on  the  philosopher  of  whom  more 
than  any  other  he  seems  the  disci- 
ple, for  havingf  tnoBpeMedi  in  his 
ethical  treatises  the  rigid  scepticism 
of  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason. 
To  justify  such  severity  he  ought 
himself  not  to  deny  the  existence, 
but  to  assert  the  negative  character 
in  thought,  of  WilL 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words 
on  Mr.  Mansel's  great  distinction 
between  truths  r^^ative  and  truths 
speculative.  ii^cording  to  him 
everything  real,  or  rather  perhaps 
everything  as  it  reallv  is,  lies  witn- 
out  the  domain  of  nnman  know- 
ledge. But  man  ia  placed  here,  he 
will  tell  us,  not  to  know,  but  to  act ; 
and  therefore  a  notion  or  a  state- 
ment regarding  matters  on  which 
we  can  at  present  know  nothing 
speculatively,  may  be  true  regu- 
latively;  that  is,  may  be  the  right 
guide  of  our  eonduct,  which  is  all 
that  we  ought  to  care  about. 
Whether  the  regulative  truth  has 
any  correapondenoe  with  the  specu- 
lative; whether  the  difference  be- 
tween them  be  only  in  degree  or  be 
in  kind,  are  questions  to  which  the 
future  state  may  periiaps  fhmish  an 


Did  it  never  occur  to  Mr.  Mansel 
that  in  the  very  act  of  proclaiming 
a  truth  to  be  merely  regulative,  and 
possibly,  probably,  quite  different 
m>m  tne  truth  speculative  of  the 
matter,  you  deprive  it  of  its  regula- 
tive character?  Whilst  I  believed 
certain  words  to  tell  me  ike  truth, 
I  could  act  upon  them ;  they  could 
regulate  me.  Let  me  learn  that  in 
alTlikelihood  they  are  not  the  trutii, 
nor  near  it;  and  it  is  diffiovJt  to 
imagine  that  they  can  have  any 
large  infiuence  over  me.  They  may, 
if  such  a  line  of  action  suit  me, 
keep  me  under  certain  social  re- 
stramts;  they  inay,iflchoose,  allow 
me  to  preserve  an  outward  observ- 
ance of  received  appointments  and 
ordinances ;  they  may,  if  I  care  for 
such  orthodoxy,  enable  me  to  wear 
an  orthodox  garb  of  words  and  of 
demeanour,  uid  my  timidity  may 
lead  me  to  fancy  that  I  am  somehow 
the  better  for  all  this;  but  they 
never  will  lead  me  to  take  a  great 
step,  to  make  a  real  sacrifice.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Mansel  to 
point  out  any  real  effective  move- 
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ment  in  relieion-— sucli  as  has  told 
oa  masses  of  men,  snch  as  has  made 
many  men  different  from  and  better 
than  they  were  before — that  has  not 
proceeded  from  a  constraining  con- 
yiction  of  the  movers,  that  they  had 
got  hold  of  the  tiuih.  as  regarded 
the  subject  matter.  And  anything 
short  of  such  a  movement  the  result 
of  such  a  conviction,  we  not  onJy 
hold  very  cheap,  but  when  it  is  set 
before  us,  utterly  deprecate  and  re- 
fuse. We  dislike  Mr.  Mansel's 
speculations  in  themselves,  because 
we  think  them  untrue ;  we  dislike 
them  because  what  influence  they 
may  have  seems  to  us  fatal  to  the 
love  of  Truth.  Such  love  must,  we 
think,  be  altogether  deadened  by 
hearing  the  announcement  that  the 
real  truth  is  unattainable. 

But  do  we  therefore  ignore  or 
forget  the  limited  view  of  truth  in- 
volved in  the  limitations  of  our 
mortal  condition?  Far  from  it. 
We  fuUy  admit  the  force  of  St. 
Paul's  assertion,  of  which  Mr. 
Hansel  is  careful  to  remind  us,  that 
at  present  we  but '  know  in  part  and 
prophesy  in  part ;'  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  day  when  '  that  which  is 
perfect  shall  have  come,'  and  con- 
sequently, '  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away.'  But  should 
Mx,  Mausel  press  us  with  this  doifig 
away  of  our  present  knowledge  as 
sanctioning  his  distinction  between 
a  trut^  at  present  regulative,  and 
the  truth  speculative  regarding  the 
same  matter,  we  will  meet  him  with 
the  words  of  St.  Chrysostom, 

/What  is  this  that  St.  Paul  says,  and 
coDcemiiig  what,  that  knowledge  is  to 
be  done  away  1  He  speaks  not  concern- 
ing perieot  but  partial  knowledge,  call- 
ing tbe  advancement  from  one  to  the 
other  the  doing  away  of  that  other. 
For  just  as  the  age  or  stature  of  the 
child  is  done  away,  not  hy  deletion  of 
stibstance,  but  by  growth  of  age  or 
stature,  and  progress  to  adult  manhood^ 
so  is  it  with  knowledge.' 

Ghrysostom  goes  on  to  urge  that 
the  doing  away  of  our  present 
knowledge  must  not  be  understood 
as  meaning  its 

'complete  destruction,  but  its  growth  and 
progress  into  the  better.' — Chrytostom 
de  IneomprehensibUi  Dei  Nalwra,  U  2. 

And  surely  the  golden-mouthed 
Doctor  is  right  here.  Surely  the 
jcar(^>yi;<rfts— the  doing  away  of  our 


present  knowledge — ^is  not  the  doing 
away  of  nullification,  but  the  doing 
away  of  fulfilment:  the  growth  into 
the  greater  and  better.  Things 
below  will  supply  us  with  sufficient 
analogy  for  tnis.  Take  another 
passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  our 
present  knowledge  is  described  as 
'  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place.' 
Carry  a  lantern  with  us  in  the  dark ; 
it  will  give  us  light  enough  to  keep 
the  pam ;  it  will  show  to  a  certain 
extent  the  objects  beside  us.  Let 
the  day  dawn,  and  the  lantern  and 
its  light  may  be  said  to  be  '  done 
away.'  But  they  were  not  decep- 
tive. The  illumination  was  not  es- 
sentisily  difierent  firom  that  of  the 
daylight;  the  knowledge  supplied 
was  not  heterogeneous  to  that  fuller 
acquaintance  with  the  path  and  its 
bearings,  and  the  objects  all  around 
which  we  have  now  acquired.  Or, 
let  us  return  to  St.  Paul.  He  com- 
pares our  present  knowledge  of 
eternal  things  to  a  child's  notions  of 
the  affairs  of  the  grown-up  world. 
Are  a  father's  explimations  of  those 
affairs  to  an  inquisitive  child  other 
than  true  in  themselves  P  The  child 
knows  as  well  as  his  father  that 
they  are  not  the  whole  perfect 
truth ;  but  he  believes  that,  as  far 
as  they  go,  thejr  are  the  truth,  and 
makes  no  distmction  in  kind  be- 
tween that  truth  and  the  more  per- 
fect truth  which  a  ^own-up  man 
can  take  in.  Now,  if  a  man  feels 
full  well  that  in  regard  to  the 
mighty  abyss  of  Eternal  Truth  he  is 
but  a  little  child;  that  his  poor 
faculties  are  all  inadequate  to  soimd 
that  abyss  or  guage  the  objects 
which  it  contains ;  that  if  he  atte;mpt 
with  those  faculties  to  do  it,  he  wiU 
assuredly  get  amazed  among  such 
perplexities  and  contradictions  as 
make  up  the  staple  of  Mr.  Mansel's 
speculations ;  and  yet  that  into  that 
abyss  he  must  look,  for  in  that 
abyss  he  is,  and  may  any  moment 
be  forced  to  know  that  he  etemsJly 
is ;  and  if  he  hears  the  voice  which 
he  feels  will  not  mislead  him  saying 
of  itself, '  I  am  the  iWth,'  must  he 
not  argue  thus : — '  I  assuredly  can- 
not sound  that  gulph  into  which  I 
must  soon  enter;  my  own  unas- 
sisted mind  becomes  dizzy  and  de- 
lirious if  it  tries  to  look  into  it ;  but 
the  Being  who  has  shown  Himself 
my  brother  tells  me  not  only  that 
B!e  iS|  as  He  surely  is,  true,  but 
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that  He  is  tUe  Truth— the  Trath  re- 
garding all  that  awful  mystery 
which  liems  me  in  on  every  side, 
and  in  which  my  own  heritage  and 
portion  are— and  therefore,  what- 
ever I  may  find  in  the  eternity  on 
which  I  have  to  enter,  I  must  find 
Him  there;  His  tenderness,  His 
faithfolness.  His  love,  yea  His  Je- 
hovah beinff — that  one  enduring 
anchoraee  which  is  beyond  limita- 
tion, ana  above  accident  and  change 
and  timeP  Will  a  man  who  has 
heard  this  voice  call  its  utterances 
truths  regulative  but  not  specula- 
tive P  Will  he  have  room  for  such 
a  distinction  as  that  P  Will  he  not 
promptly  echo  the  Apostle's  words, 
•  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come,  and  hath  given  us  under- 
standing, that  we  may  know  Him 
that  is  true;  and  we  are  in  Him 
that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  This  is  the  true  GK>d,  and 
eternal  life  P' 

We  have  thus  delivered  our  pro- 
test against  the  main  point  of  Mr. 
I^nseFs  philosophy,  and  have  ex- 
pressed ourselves  strongly,  both 
oecause  we  condemn  it  in  itself, 
and  because  we  greatly  dislike  its 
possible  results.  We  dread  and 
deprecate,  more  than  most  things, 
an  orthodoxy  based  upon  scepticism ; 
an  enforoement  of  the  whole  of  a 
received  system  on  Ihe  speciid 
ground  that  our  ignorance  of  all 
things'disqualifies  us  to  refute,  and 
therefore  cusentitles  us  to  reject,  any 
part  of  it.  When  a  man  has  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  this 
principle,  he  has  indeed  no  sort  of 
religious  difficulty,  nor  can  he  by 
possibility  encounter  any.  It  might 
avail  for  any  and  for  every  form  of 
religion.  It  can  combine  the  most 
universal  doubt  with  the  most  entire 
coiiformity;  and  we  are  mistaken 
if  it  be  not  compatible  with  at  least 
enoagh  of  zeal  to  make  a  good  per- 
secutor. In  writing  thus,  we  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  sketching 
Mr.  Mansei  himself.  He  is  dear- 
aighted,  and,  we  should  think,  tem- 
perate enough  to  understand  a  con- 
troversialist's right  to  i>oint  out 
what  seems  to  him  the  inevitable 
resnlt  of  a  position,  without  being 
taken  as  asserting  that  it  is  arrived 
at  in  every  man  who  announces  his 
occanation  of  that  position.  We 
should  be  ready  to  believe,  even  if 
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we  did  not  see  beautiful  indications 
of  it  in  the  Bamoion  Lecture*,  that 
there  is  much  in  Mr.  Mansei  of  a  far 
higher  tone  than  the  main  body  of 
his  speculation ;  and  if  we  have  not 
paused  on  the  great  merit  of  many 
passages  in  thu  book,  it  has  been 
because,  while  Mr.  Mansei  stands 
in  no  need  of  our  commendation,  it 
is  more  respectful  to  him,  as  well  as 
our  readers,  to  keep  our  attention 
fixed  on  the  more  important  issue 
between  us. 

But  while  we  disown  anyimnuta- 
tion  on  Mr.  Mansei  himself,  we 
cannot  but  hint  to  him  that,  be  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  his  religious 
and  philosophical  svstem  what  they 
may,  he  has  not  dealt  quite  fairly 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  it. 
His  notes  are  interesting  and  in- 
structive-'-as  such  a  vast  body  of 
quotation  from  such  a  i^ariety  of 
vmters  could  scarcely  fail  of  being 
— but  we  think  they  minister  to  a 
vicious  appetite  in  the  modem 
English  mmd — ^the  appetite  for 
grouping  the  most  varying  obieets  in 
one  whole,  which  have  no  element 
in  common,  except  some  felt  diver- 
sity from  ourselves.  The  result  of 
this,  on  an  estimate  of  writers  who 
bear  in  any  way  on  religion,  is  that 
all  get  debited  with  the  most  un- 
believing utterances  of  any.  Mar- 
heinecke  must  be  answerable  not 
merely  for  Hegel  but  for  Strauss. 
This  18  surely  not  very  fair.  We 
object,  indeea,  to  estimating  any 
one  man  by  his  worse  utterances 
instead  of  his  better:  we  would 
measure  Mr.  Mansei  rather  by  the 
beautiful  and  pious  passages  of  ^e 
Bampton  Lectures,  than  by  the 
discussions  of  the  Infinite;  and 
even  Hegel  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  aspirations  of  his  which  can- 
not be  said  to  run  away  from 
Christian  Truth.  At  all  events,  let 
him,  when  quoted,  be  rightly  trans- 
lated. When  he  calls  the  combi- 
nation involved  in  the  title  God 
Man,  ungeheuer,  he  does  not,  as 
Mr.  Mansei  represents  him,  call  it 
monstrous, — (Mansei,  p.  1^9.)  So 
far  as  the  passage  goes,  its  language 
is  that  of  reverent  admiration,  and 
the  idea  of  the  God  Man  is  styled 
viut,  amazing,  Mr.  ^  Mansei,  if  he 
wrote  in  German,  might  have  used 
the  adjective  iMgeheuer  in  the  same 
connexion  himself. 
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In  parting  witk  Mr.  Mansel,  let 
118  renime  a  oompanson  wliicli  we 
made  9A,  i^  eutBet,  between  kim- 
self  and  Bishop  fiampden.  We 
dien  eontrasted  Uie  eomewitat 
superfluous  korpor  of  tiie  TJitiverBity 
of  Oxford  at  the  Bampton  Ltclmtea 
of  HampdeUj  with  the  eomplaeeiie3r 
with  whi^  it  reoeired  t^e  far  more 
alarming  Mwmpt(m  Lectures  of 
Mansel  Oar  purpose  ait  presflufc 
in  refemag  to  this  again  ia  not  to 
renew  the  compansoD.  Hiateom- 
parsKKn  had  reference  merdj  to  the 
degree  in  whidi  Hie  tsro  writen 
diyeiged,  or  seemed  to  direr^ 
from  &e  prevailing  sentiments  of 
the  ChxJstisn  ChurdL  Otiierwise, 
though  there  may  be  matter  in  the 
one  to  eaU  up  the  thought  of  the 
other,  theie  is  no  ground  of  com* 
parison  whatsoever,  their  subjeets 
being  totally  different.  Mr.  Man* 
sel's  sul^ect  is  the  relation  of  the  lo- 
gical £&cu]ty  to  laranscendent Truth; 
BiahopHaflipden's  the  rdation  of  ex- 
isting ezerciies  of  that  faculty  to  the 
subaSiBoe  of  revealed  Truth.  Many 
who  do  not  share  in  the  morbid 
8U8pid<m  with  whidi  he  w»onoe 
regarded,  and  who  eonfess  them- 
selves indebted  to  his  book  for 
much  that  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive, will  yet,  we  iiimk,  admit 
Ihat  it  is  unsatiBfactory .  The  ques- 
tion is  an  important  one;  it  involves 
the  whole  of  Dogmatic  Divinity,  a 
question  from  which  it  is  difficult, 
thezefore,  to  escape.  For  who  has 
yet  sueceeded  in  aisconnectin^  him- 
self with  dogma?  Protest  with  as 
much  v^emence  as  Mr.  Mauriee 
against  limiting  <mr  Icnowledge  of 
l£ings,  eiiiier  in  heaven  or  earth,  to 
the  measures  of  logical  c<Naeepti(m, 
and  you  will  still  find,  if  you  think 
and  speak  at  1^,  that  logic  has  got 
in.  The  moment  he  begins  to  state,* 
to  explain,  to  define,  to  protest,  the 
most  determined  anti-logician  has 
subjected  himself  to  logical  laws. 
Ana,  however  mindful  of  the  limited 
grasp  of  the  universe  which  ia  as- 
nened  to  those  laws—- however  care- 
fid,  therefore,  not  to  identify 
Heavenly  IVutk  itself  with  his  or 
witili  any  man's  statements,  expla- 
nations, definitions,  and  protests— » 
one  does  not  see  how  thid^  Trutii  is 
to  enter  into  the  aggregate  of  life, 
how  it  is  to  pass  from  man  to  man, 
without  statements,  without  expla- 


nations, without  definitions,  vnihoqit 
protests.  Dogma  cannot,  therefore, 
be  avoided.  A  thorough  kgidan, 
who  is  also  a  weil-read  and  sotmd 
divine,  may  do  good  serviee  in 
pointing  out  its  l^itimate  sphere, 
and  die  conditioiis  under  wbicli  it 
may  be  aafeiy  produced.  Bishop 
Hsonpden  has  rather  supplied  ns 
with  the  questions  Ihan  funsshed 
us  witli  satts&ctory  aiaswen.  Mr. 
Mansd's  peculiar  gifts,  and  in  the 
region  of  philosophy,  at  least,  vsflt 
information,  seem  to  us  pecditfly 
to  qualify  him  for  sueh  a  work; 
and  as  bejoi^  doubt  he  woald  start 
witiii  a  higher  estimate  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  creeds  and  the  cscame- 
nicu  formtUa  than  did  Bi^p 
Hampden,  he  would  in  this,  as  in 
one  or  two  other  respects,  ^«t,  ia 
our  judgment,  wiiii  a  ^ery  great 
advantage  over  him. 

Since  the  fi»regoing  remarks  weat 
through  the  press,  Mr.  Chretien's 
mmphlet  has  made  its  appearance. 
To  us  it  is  very  satisfactory,  inas- 
much as,  handling  die  whole  matta 
very  differently  fixnn  oursehres,  it 
corroborates  with  all  the  strength 
belonging  to  Mr.  Chretien's  r^uta- 
tion  and  ability,  the  ground  wUeb 
we  have  taken.  Still  more  we  re- 
joiee  in  the  author's  announcement, 
not  merely  of  dissatisfaction,  but  of 
'  Mtrrva^m^  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Manser^  Bampton  Zeeturet.''^ 
(Chretien,  p.  40.)  Hie  italica  are 
ours.  The  whole  discussion  is  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Chretien  in  a  spirit 
alt(^ether  admirdile,  and  profess- 
ing to  be  no  more  than  sug- 
gestive, his  remarks  are  m  that 
respect  very  yaluable.  WhUe  the 
pamphlet  contains  many  an  impor- 
tant remark  on  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  seardi  after  truth,  the 
disenssion  proper  is,  on  Ihe  whole, 
confined  to  two  great  points,  Mr. 
Mansers  distinction  between  Trntha 
iq^eculative  and  Truths  reffnlatiTe, 
and  his  viewa  of  the  Absolute  and 
the  Infinite.  On  the  former,  Mr. 
Chretien  and  ourselTos  are  alto- 
gether at  one.  But  he  has  with 
great  ingenuity,  and  with  som^ 
thing  better  than  ingenuity,  worked 
out  a  position  important  in  itself* 
and  important  too  as  a  possible 
ground  of  mediation  between 
Messrs.  Mansel  and  Maurice,  that 
on  ike  former's  showing  there  are 
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no  such  thjngg  as  Traths  specala- 
tive  at  all.  We  hare  not  space  to 
exhibit  Mr.  Chretien's  reasoninfiS, 
which,  afber  all,  will  be  best  got  b j 
reading  his  short  pampUet;  but 
they  seem  to  us  to  oonyict  Mr. 
Mansel  of  haying  made  a  diyision, 
'one  of  whose  members  is  a  simple 
blank.'  His  Truth  speonlatiTewonld 
seem  unattainable  by  man,  not  only 
in  his  present  state,  but  in  any 
I>os8ible  future  one,  if  in  any  pos* 
sible  state  man  must  be  finite ;  un- 
attainable by  angds  if  they  are 
finite ;  and  irrelevant  as  thought  of 
in  the  mind  of  God,  if  TruSi  be, 
according  to  Mr.  Mansel  and  many 
others,  but  a  property  of  oonoeption. 
Mr.  Chretien  works  out  this  ques- 
tion in  a  far  higher  spirit  than  that 
of  the  mere  logician;  but  we  are 
contented  just  now  with  calling 
attention  to  it,  and  his  mode  <» 
handling  it.  And  we  say  that  his 
reasonings  Aimish  a  possible  ground 
of  mediation  between  Messrs.  Man* 
sel  and  Maurice,  because  we  think 
the  former  mi(^ht  be  got  to  adcnow- 
ledge  that  wlme  he  can  fiimish  no 
examnle  of  what  he  calls  a  Truth 
8}>eciilatiTe,  najr,  can  hint  at  no 
possible  sphere  in  this  or  the  other 
world  for  such  a  thing,  he  has  all 
the  while  been  meaning  by  Truth 
regulatire,  what  other  people  mean 
simply  by  Truth,  knowledge  that 
is  sound  and  sure  as  far  as  it  goes, 
though  subject  in  the  mind  which 
receiVes  it  to  the  limitations  of 
that  mind,  and  therefore,  while 
true,  nerer  the  whole  truth,  nerer, 
while  a  pure  approximation  to  it, 
the  perfect  Idea  which  is  in  the 
mind  of  God,  at  once  the  ocean  and 
the  fountain  of  all  Truth. 

On  the  other  point,  the  Hamil- 
ionian  and  Manselian  position 
xespectuup  the  Unconditioned,  in 
its  special  aspects  of  the  Absolute 
and  the  Infinite,  Mr.  Chretien  pro- 
fisases   an  indifibveooe  which  our 


foregoing  remarks  show  that  we 
are  far  Srom  sharing.  We  cannot 
but  feel  it  important  to  warn  men 
against  making  a  deen  but  yital 
mystery  seem  a  mere  nopeless  be* 
wilderment  by  playing  with  the 
terms  which  express  it.  We  cannot 
but  ask  them  whether  they  were 
ever  called  to  ascribe  to  God  an 
infinitude,  not  merely  of  Power, 
Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Love,  but 
of  predicates  of  every  kind,  divine 
and  not  divine,  compatible  and  con* 
tradictory,  of  which  He  is  to  be  the 
subject  P  Mr.  Mansel's  statements 
of  what  is  demanded  by  the  idea  of 
the  Infinite  amount  to  this;  and 
this,  we  say,  is  a  mode  of  glonfying 
God  which  was  never  required  of 
us,  and  which,  to  speak  the  Truth, 
is  not  only  no  ehnMnf  of  Him, 
but  cannot  be  adopted  without  pro- 
fanity. 

Mr.  Chretien  is  very  solenm  and 
earnest.  One  short  passa^,  how* 
ever,  might  almost  seem  mtended 
for  a  joke.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Man* 
sel's  position  as  a  preacher,  he  says, 
'  it  required  no  small  skill  in  a  writer 
of  a  severely  logical  mind,  to  expand 
a  continuous  chain  of  reasoning 
which  could  not  be  fiiirly  enter- 
tained without  a  suspense  of  judg- 
ment on  the  first  truuis  of  religion, 
and  to  append  at  the  proper  places 
passages  of  religions  eloquence 
which  should  not  be  evidently  out 
of  place,  as  assuming  the  truths 
which  were  to  be  proved.'  We  do 
not  think  Mr.  Chretien  intended  to 
be  satirical  here,  but  to  our  minds 
the  notion  of  this  task  of  '  expand- 
ing a  chain  of  reasoning,'  &c.,  and 
*  appending  at  the  proper  places 
passages  of  religious  eloquence,' 
which,  too^  though  they  are  to  be 
appended  at  the  proper  places,  are 
not  to  be  '  obviously  out  oi  place/ 
has  all  the  efiect  of  a  joke,  it  is  a 
joke,  too,  which  has  its  moral,  and 
that  no  unimportant  one. 

F-G. 


JPogtseripi,'^'We  had  supposed  ottr  task  was  finished ;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Msnsel's  rejoinaer  to  Mr.  Maurice  imposes  on  us  the  neces- 
sity of  saying  a  word  or  two  move.  As  regards  ourselves  indeed  we 
mijght  rest  on  our  osrs,  for  we  have  professedly  taken  ground  of  our  own ; 
the  objections  which  we  have  urged  against  jMr.  Msjisel's  position,  were 
our  objections  before  Mr.  Maurice's  book  appeared ;  and  nothing  that  we 
have  observed  in  the  former's  pamphlet  oears  materially  on  them«  On 
the  other  hand,  one  of  Mr.  Mansel  s  criticisms,  that  on  his  opponent's 
Inference  to  Kant,  has  been  partially  anticipated  by  ourselves.    But  as 
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we  have  expressed  a  confidence  in  Mr.  Mansel's  temper  which  we  now 
find  to  have  been  greatly  misplaced,  as  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Chretien's 
letter  gave  utterance  to  a  hope  of  mediation  between  the  conflicting 
parties,  which  Mr.  Mansel  has  since  grievously  discouraged,  and  as 
amongst  extant  specimens  of  misrepresentation  we  know  none  equal  to  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Maurice,  we  must  inmcate  the  grounds  of  this  disappointing 
and  disheartening  jud^ent. 

Writing  very  angrily,  Mr.  Mansel  opens  with  the  following : — *  To 
some,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Maurice's  charges  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reply  at 
all.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enter  upon  a  controversy  in  de- 
fence of  the  merely  literary  character  of  my  lectures.  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his 
anxiety  to  leave  no  weapon  of  attack  unemployed,  has  discovered  that  my 
style  is  in  one  place  "bewildering,"  in  another  "jargon,"  in  another  "  a 
wilderness  of  words,"  in  another  "vagueness,"  in  another  "slipslop," 
whatever  that  may  mean.' — p.  4.  Who  has  not  presented  to  him  here  the 
picture  of  one  who,  determined  seriously  to  wound,  is  glad  to  envenom  the. 
wound  with  as  much  superfluous  outrage  as  may  be  P  Now,  will  it  be 
believed  that  scarcely  one  of  the  passages  in  Mr.  Maurice's  book,  to  which 
we  are  referred — ana  as  Mr.  Mansel  gives  us  references,  every  reader  can  try 
the  experimentfor  himself-— partakes  of  the  quality  of  literary  criticism,  criti- 
cism on  style,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these  words  P  A  particular  phrase, 
not  necessarily  viewed  as  JSu*.  Mansel's  invention  or  peculiar  property,  is 
contrasted  with  living  reality  as  'school  jargon.'  With  no  mention  of 
style  at  all,  it  is  complained  that  a  point  which  Mr.  Maurice  considered 
essential  to  the  argument  is  left  in  '  vagueness.'  So  much  for  two  of  the 
alleged  grievances.  The  rest  we  can  leave  to  the  reader  who  will  follow 
our  example  of  verification. 

Did  time  and  space  at  present  permit,  we  could,  we  thjnk,  show  how 
utterly  Mr.  Mansel  has  misconceived  his  opponent's  handling  of  Butler's 
Analogy,  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  tli^  case.  Mr. 
Mansel  exhibits  some  discourse  from  Mr.  Maurice,  in  which  he  thinks  the 
latter  is  expounding  Butler,  and  triumphs  over  its  difierence  from  that 
prelate.  Mr.  Maurice  is  endeavouring  to  show  what  he  thinks  a  man,  who, 
from  causes  never  present  to  Butler's  mind,  can  gain  no  satisfaction  from 
the  actual  thesis  or  the  Aitalogy,  m&j  yet  gain  from  careful  study  of  and 
meditation  on  it. 

Much  more  might  be  added ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  these 
two  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Mansel,  at  least  as  formidable,  we  think,  as  any 
of  which  he  has  been  able  to  convict  Mr.  Maurice.  These  latter,  if  they 
be  valid  convictions,  we  are  sure  that  gentleman  will  candidly  acknow- 
ledge and  correct.  We  have,  in  our  hasty  glance  at  Mr.  Mansel's 
pamphlet,  come  across  none  that  seem  to  have  any  material  bearing  on  the 
main  question. 

Both  authors  write  severely.  Mr.  Maurice  in  his  preface  prepares  his 
readers  for  the  fact  as  regards  himself.  He  will  be  considered  justified  in 
doing  so  or  not,  according  as  he  succeeds  or  not  in  imparting  his  own  con- 
victions on  the  matter  at  issue.  Mr.  Mansel  writes  in  undissembled  anger ; 
and  so  far  it  mav  be  thought  the  combatants  are  on  a  par,  except  as  regards 
the  question,  which  struck  the  first  blow.  That  Mr.  Maurice  did  so  is 
not  so  certain  as  it  may  seem  on  a  hastv  glance.  Anyhow,  we  must 
uree  on  Mr.  Mansel  that  there  is  some  difierence  between  the  vehement 
indi^i^tionof  the  man  who,  justly  or  mistakenly,  believes  the  foundations 
of  l^aith  and  Truth  to  be  assailed ;  and  that  of  the  man  who,  rightly  or 
mistakenly,  thinking  himself  illtreated,  allows  no  limit  to  ^e  compres- 
sion of  his  bitterness.  We  do  Mr.  Mansel  the  justice  of  believing  that 
ho  will  thank  us  for  a  fact  which  has  escaped  his  observation— viz.,  that  a 
sentence  of  Mr.  Maurice's  which  h^  has  twice  held  up  to  reprobation  waa 
withdrawn  in  the  second  and  amended  edition  of  the  Theological  Essays, 
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SKETCHES  FEAMED  IN  OLIVE  WOOD. 


BETWEEN  Maneilles  and  Nice 
you  hare  the  choice  ^  of  three 
different  modes  of  ionmeyin^ — 
Tettnrino,  steamer,  or  ailigence.  The 
first,  besides  being  the  most  digni- 
fied and  least  fatiguing,  giyes  the 
best  opportunity  for  oroerring  the 
countnr ;  but  when  that  is  not  i>ar^ 
ticuhirly  interesting,  and  you,  being 
robust  enough  for  night  trare],  are 
anxious  to  proceed  without  delay, 
the  unaristocratic  diligence  is  ex- 
cellent in  its  land.  The  packets 
on  the  station,  though  small  and 
with  very  poor  accommodation, 
hare  been  much  run  during  late 
winters,  owing  to  the  alarm  of 
brigands  by  land.  But  on  the  oc- 
casion calling  for  our  decision,  there 
was  the  Mediterranean  tuigibly 
before  us,  rough  and  threatening, 
while  the  brieands  seemed  a  remote 
possibility,  rar  less  formidable  in 
idea  than  a  stormy  passage  by  a 
miserable  French  coasting  steamer. 
Besides  though  the  diligence  had 
not  then  as  at  present,  on  account 
of  its  having  been  so  frequently 
stopped  and  robbed,  a  regular  guard 
of  gendarmes,  there  were  not  want- 
ing amid  our  little  party  resolute 
hands  ready  to  use  on  emergency 
the  loaded  weapons  they  carried. 
But  no  stirring  adyenture  awaited 
MB  tiiat  gusty  moonless  night ;  and 
all  of  wayside  scenery  wnich  ap- 
peared risible  through  the  murk 
were  wild  rocky  heights,  brawling 
mountain  brooks,  dark  shadowy 
ravines,  solitary  buildings,  gaunt 
and  grey,  and  hushed  villages,  with 
splashing  fountains ;  carts,  with  dim 
lanthoms  and  bell-jingling  horses, 
sometimes  animating  the  dreariest 
parts  of  the  road. 

When  day  broke,  the  white  mists 
lying  on  the  low  grounds  resembled 
glittering  lakes;  but  as  the  sun 
shone  out,  the  silyery  veil  lifted 
itself,  more  fully  disclosing  a  wild 
hilly  region,  characterized  by  vast 
unenclosed  orchard-like  plantations, 
where  cork-trees,  with  russet-brown 
stems  stripped  of  bark,  contrast 
with  the  pale-leaved  olive,  whose 
berries,  transparent  green,  corne- 
lian coloured,  or  glossy  black, 
pictures(]ue  -  looking  women  in 
Droad-bnmmed  hats  and  short  red 
petticoats,  were  gathering  into  bas- 


kets. Here  and  there  on  the  stony 
soil  primitiye  ploughs  were  at  work 
in  little  cleai«d  spaces,  a  donkey 
and  bullock  forming  the  team  in  one 
instance,  contrary  to  that  clause  in 
the  old  Levitical  law,  '  Thou  shalt 
not  nlow  with  an  ox  and  an  ass 
together.' 

AtDraguignan,with  its  prefecture, 
hotel,  nursery  gardens,  bridge  and 
noisy  torrent,  lying  in  a  hollow,  time 
is  allowed  for  breiJcfast ;  then  away 
rattles  the  cumbrous  vehiclethrougn 
groyes  of  mulberry  and  oUve,  inter- 
spersed with  pine-trees  laden  with 
large  shining  cones,  till  as  you 
advance  higher  among  the  far- 
stretching  uplands,  a  wkerffreen 
usurps  the  place  of  the  ashen-nued 
foliage.  Leaving  Fr6jus  behind, 
with  its  many  beggars,  its  jetty- 
haired,  luminous-eyed  inhabitants, 
and  its  Boman  ruins,  the  stately 
aqueduct  arches  standing  pre-emi- 
nent for  beauty,  you  enter  upon  a 
stage  of  the  journey  as  much 
dreaded  by  gay  !rarisian  dames  as 
were  the  dismal  Shap  Fells  by 
London  abigails  of  yore,  when  mail- 
coaches  sounded  their  horns  on  the 
great  northern  road,  and  jaded 
post-horses  drew  up  joyfully  at  old- 
fashioned  village  inns.  On  and  on, 
ascending  and  descending,  to  climb 
upwards  again,  ledgewise  winds  the 
way,  for  nearly  seven  hours  by  dili- 
gence over  the  lonely  Esterels— 
famed  in  times  past  for  wolves  and 
banditti— some  places  recalling  to 
mind  the  Newlands  Pass  between 
Buttermere  and  Keswick,  only  here, 
instead  of  simple  green  herbage, 
hill-sides  and  deep  gofr^ea  are  alike 
covered  for  miles  with  juniper 
bushes,  purple  heather  tufts,  scat- 
tered groups  of  pines,  and  thickets 
of  arbutus,  whose  wax-like  blos- 
som, and  fruit  in  every  shade  from 
light  orange  to  deepest  scarlet, 
greatly  enliyens  in  these  parts  the 
otherwise  sombre  wintry  tapestry  of 
nature.  Here  you  have  a  wide 
prospect,  with  isolated  houses 
perched  up  in  bleak  high-lying 
spots,  reaches  of  dusty  road,  with 
laden  cart  or  carriage  toiling  slowly 
along,  and  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  sea,  with  white-sailed  vessels; 
there  you  are  restricted  to  narrow 
glens,  where  peasants  are  digging 
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or  hoeing  strips  of  ground  deep 
down  below,  or  shelf-like  patches 
high  above  ;  while  on  the  steepest, 
most  inaccessible  copse-dad  slopes, 
rise  up  the  tall  light-painted  posts 
of  the  electric  tel^;raph,  its  wires 
looking  like  long  clothes'  lines 
crossing  from  hill  to  hill.  As  the 
loftiest  point  is  surmounted,  a  val- 
ley, with  fields  and  homesteads, 
(^>ens  on  tiie  view,  and  ridges  upon 
ndges  of  mountains, — the  farthest 
summits  swathed  in  snow, — cut  dear 
and  cold  against  the  sky,  or  melt 
away  into  the  misty  distance. 
Here  horses  are  changed  and  pass- 
ports demanded  at  a  tiny  sheltered 
hamlet,  with  blacksmith's  forge, 
gendarmerie,  humble  auberge,  and 
murmuring  fountain,  so  suggestive 
of  Proven^  summer  heat,  tndding 
into  its  ample  stone  basin  under  a 
dump  of  luirdwood  trees ;  flocks  of 
goats  browsing  on  the  short  grass 
of  the  heights,  once  more  eovered 
by  the  hoary  oliveT  Yet  a  few 
acdivities  and  declivities,  and  even- 
ing closed  in  as  the  five  sinewy  steeds 
launched  out  dieerily  at  a  good 
trot  on  a  level  road.  Through 
Cannes,  with  its  extraordinary 
patois^  its  villas,  white-walled  gar- 
dens, and  neat  English  church ;  by 
rows  of  trees  where  myriads  of 
glow-worms  spangled  the  banks 
beneath;  then  skirting  the  sea, 
breaking  with  a  hollow  echoing 
sound  in  masses  of  surf  on  the  shore, 
and  looking  grey  and  ghastly  in  the 
dim  twilight ;  past  Antibes,  with  its 
gleaming  Phuros  on  a  jutting-ont 
headland,  and  thare  greeted  our 
weary  eyes»  though  only  to  vanish 
again,  the  distant  lights  of  Nice, 
twinkliujg  above  an  expanse  of 
leaden-like  water. 

At  the  little  village  of  St  Laurent 
there  was  an  exerdse  of  patience 
with  the  sleepy  folks  at  the  bureau 
for  examining  passports,  and  then 
the  horses  paced  slowly,  according 
to  regulaticm,  across  the  sentry- 
guarded  Pont  du  Var— the  long 
wooden  bridge  ([panning  the  boun- 
dary river  between  France  and 
Piedmont  Fairly  over  the  frontier, 
and  the  luggage  is  taken  down  from 
its  altitude  on  the  roof  of  the 
vehide,  opened  and  re^aced  by  the 
courteous  Sardinian  offidals  in  their 
great  draughty  douane,  where  the 
southern  air  that  night  was  more 


bitterly  cold  than  the  winter  blasts 
of  foggy  Belgium,  the  north  of 
FVanoe,  or  even  of  our  own  much 
maligned  British  climate. 

Half-past  deveh  diimed  from  the 
town-docks  aa  &e  twenty-seven 
hours  of  C09J  diligence-travelling 
came  to  their  due  end  at  a  com- 
fortable hotd,  where  we  were  sooa 
luxuriating  over  excellent  tea  and 
very  passable  fredi  batter,  aa 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  little 
bluish- white  rolls  (the  size  and  lihape 
of  cigars)  p^t  on  table  at  Marseilles, 
which  insipid,  bleached,  lard-like 
condiment  I  have  since  coming  here 
discovered  to  be  made  from  sheq^'i 
milk,  and  much  used  in  Piedmont 
by  the  peasants.  Surprised  to  see 
in  all  our  rooms,  instead  of  the 
usual  airy  French  bedsteads  with 
light  canopies  faatened  to  the  ceiling, 
low-testexed  iron  four-post  frames, 
enshrouded  in  white  muslin,  I  asked 
if  there  were  none  without  curtains, 
or  at  least  with  fewer  folds  of  so 
fire-attracting  a  texture,  but  was 
assured  all  in  the  hotd  were  similar, 
and  that  they  were  la  mode  at  Nice ; 
BO  throwing  the  drapery  as  open  as 
possible,  t£K>ught  notmng  farther 
about  it.  Morning  found  every  one 
of  us  smarting  under  huge  mosc^uito 
bites,  more  venomous  and  pamful 
than  I  remember  them  m  the 
tropics;  and  we  laughed  at  our- 
selves, with  our  olden  experience  of 
mosquitoes,  not  having  at  once 
eomprehended  the  mystery  of  the 
voluminous  mudin  bed-curtains. 

Without  doubt  Nice  is  a  place 
specially  devoid  of  attractioa  to  the 
men  and  women  for  whom  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  mediseivd  arehi- 
tecture  have  alone  the  charm  of 
interest ;  while  to  those  whose  minds 
are  so  deeply  imbued  with  chissic 
lore  that  the  very  names  of  the 
Tiber,  the  Forum,  and  the  Sacred 
Way  stir  their  pulses  as  the  trumpet 
stirs  the  war-horse,  it  offers  no  con- 
genial objects,  save  a  few  time-worn 
ruins  on  the  hill  of  Cimiers.  Those, 
again,  who  love  balls,  evening 
parties,  concerts,  and  the  like 
gaieties,  in  all  the  graceful  ease  of 
continental  society,  mingled  with 
most  orthodox  English  convention- 
alism, can  have  their  exigencies  of 
taste  pretty  well  satisfied  in  this 
lively  resort  for  invalids ;  and  to  the 
sketch-loving  portion  of  the  commu- 
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Panarmmc  View  from  the  CMU  Soch 


'nUy  its  oawont  pteteiBt  a  ridiiy 
'diT«TBified  field  m  the  exereise  of 
^artkitio  talent.  Thus  it  is,  while 
scMBe  of  one's  friends  ssy — '  Yov 
won't  endure  Nice  fibore  a  wedt ; 
it  is  quite  a  KtHe  Englidi  colony, 
abonnoin^  in  frhroloas  goanp,  and 
with  Bo&ktfif  worth  looking  at. 
Why  don't  yon  go  at  once  to  Flo* 
irefteey  Borne,  or  Naples,  and  ae^ 
Italy  in  reaMl^F  P'  others  exclaon*— 
'C^,  joa  wm  b«  ddighted  with 
Nice ;  k  coBibmes  all  me  luxuries 
of  the  sooth  with  the  comforts  of 
UngkBid.  There  are  splendid  yiews^ 
£owexB,  and  scrashioe,  eapitid  diqpSf 
4akd  such  aood  society.' 

Witii  theses  eonfiieting  opinions 
ffrevnaimg,  our  own  pre^soneeiTed 
ideas  of  this  insignifieant  sgeek  on 
tiie  Map  of  Europe  were  more  or 
less  vague  and  undeined ;  hut  a  few 
months^  sojoom  has  proved  tint 
both  parties,  however  anomfllons  it 
osaiy  seem,  are  in  the  right.  Here 
is  lileraily  nothing  to  see  in  th&way 
e£  fine  ^nrdies,  palaces,  statues,  or 
pictures;  andgroups,unBiutakeably 
our  own  seber^visaged  compatriots, 
hater  oat  the  sunny  Quai  Mase^na 
iind  Promenade  des  Anglais,  or 
whisk  past  in  we^appoiated  car- 
riages, with  B^gravias-looking 
ifooSmen  in  smart  liveries.  Yet 
despite  its  poverfy  in  arts  and 
nntiquities,  and  its  wealtii  m  fhir 
Xngush  fiuses,  Nioe  cannot  ML  to 
strike  a  stranger  ocularly  unfamihsr 
with  any  port  of  Italy.  You  have 
the  usiud  local  diaraoteristics  of 
dimate  and  race,  and  the  surround- 
ing scmery  is  of  its  kind  surpass- 

?ly  beautiful. 


IS  a  very  ttne  paaaramw 
view  from  the  rocky  hill  whiere 
fbrmeriy  stood  tiie  fortress,  and 
thither  one  naturall]^  bends  one's 
steps  soon  after  arrival.  Upon  a 
rather  rough  pavement  of  light  and 
dark  pebbles,  arranged  mosaie- 
fhshion  in  &neif nl  patterns,  you  pass 
tiirough  wide  streets,  where  among 
the  gar  crowd  is  a  goodly  sprinkling 
•of  sabie-robed  pnests^  cloaked  ca- 
puchin friars,  sisters  of  charity  with 
spotless  fillets  round  their  meek 
brows,  bearded  peasants  in  skmehed 
^sonioal  felt  hats,  shaggy  jackets, 
•or  Uue  blouses,  and  brown*com- 
plexioned,  ^ort-pettieoated  women, 
with  the  lithe  lorm  and  uprig^ht 
"walk  attained  through  the  praetioe 


of  oanying  burthens  on  tht 
and  tbB  being   from  infanc 
shackled  by  stays.    There  | 
hlanMtseme  bearing  &  large 
of  linen,  and  holding  up  iz 
hand  a  couple  of  stiffly-sti 
embroidered    white    skcrts, 
whidi  she  skims  along  as  gxm 
as  if  they  were  expands  i 
and  here  marches  a  youthM 
or  mother,  with  upon  Asr  1 
wieiDer  cindie,  containing  a  sli 
baby.    In  the  shop  windows 
portfolies,  work-tables,  and 
articles  in  marqnetryr  and 
lets,   brooches,    and  neeklac 
shell,  look    especially  pretty 
&reign.    Ornaments  in  coral 
peAitan  kva,  and  d^eaie  Gi 
mlver  fiiigree,  also  demand  a 
of  admiration  ere  yon  enter  t 
qumrter  of  the  town,  where  ii 
oi  *  anbergo'  or  '  cabaret '  o> 
sip>n^po8ts   of  the  inns^   yoi 
'  fdbe^go'  or  ^osteria,'  most  of 
hmog  great   vaulted  stable 
elmingdown  from  the  street 
rou^-cottted  mides  standing  :  i 
dark    recesses,    pack-saddles 
sundry  sorts  o£  harness  lying  f  i 
and  dusky  human  figures  in    i 
garb  flittingto  and  So,  oat  seat  i 
stone  benches   outside  the  (  : 
chatting,  hmghing,  eating,  driii  ; 
ersmoMng.  Near  the  spacious  ' 
Victor  or  Piaaza  Yittorio  (fo 
names  are  always  put  up  boi  i 
¥rench  and  Italian),  a  steep  ^  ' 
ing    carriage    drive   brancne 
among  cypresses,  evergreen    i 
pines,  and  aloes,  with  tail  flow 
stems ;    where   fragile   blue-  i 
yeflow  snap-dragon,  and  bloe  i 
e<[ual^  homdv,  grow  side  by 
with  tne  prickly  near,  in  dry  ere  > 
<m  th»  free  of  tne  rock ;  solan  : 
salvias,  and  other  greenhouse  pi  i 
mangling  with  the  roses  in  perp  i 
bloom  which  border  the  dhelli 
waUcs,  diverging  in  all  direc. 
among  the  trees.  Charming  glini 
of  seenery  reveal   themselyei  i 
eveiT  sueceeding  turn,  tiU  fro : 
platform  on  the  top  you  have 
wlM^e  erand  prospect. 

Nesuing  at  the  base  of  the  cai 
roek,  is  the  old  town,  with 
dlosely  clustered  roofr,  bristling  i 
with  arched  and  pointed  attic  ^ 
dows  and  curiously  frshioned  ell 
nejs;  its  cupola  and  spires,  y 
rainbow«eoloured  tiles,  duning 
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the  Birn;  and  its  gloomy  crooked 
thoroughfares;  the  new  portion, 
with  ito  handsome  bnildings,  jnto- 
xnenades,  and  pleasure-grounds,  ex- 
tending westward  along  the  curved 
margin  of  the  bay.  A  threefold 
amphitheatre  of  mountains  forms 
the  background.  First  softh^  swell- 
ing upwards  from  the  Talley,  are 
low  undulating  olive-clad  hills, 
thickly  dotted  with  sunny  country 
abodes,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
village  church.  Beyond  naes  a 
higher  chain,  grey,  wild,  and  bleak ; 
there  towering  away  westward  in 
frowning  ramparts  and  dark  precipi- 
tous hlufft  —  liker  storm-beaten 
ocean  promontories  than  inland 
crags — here  shootiag  up  in  domes 
and  pyramids,  among  which  Mont 
Cavo,  or  La  Tdte  Chauve,  stands  a 
grim  sentinel  watching  Nice ;  while, 
bounding  a  vista  of  piled-up  crests, 
marking  by  their  peculiar  grouping 
the  course  of  the  long,  narrow  pass 
opening  to  the  bay  below,  gleam 
far  in  thte  northern  distance  some 
snow-capped  peaks  of  the  miehty 
Maritime  Alps.     From  this  aeep 

gorge — one  near  bank  overkimg  by 
[ie  wooded  knoll  of  Cimiers  and 
the  bare  tawny  rock  of  St.  Pons, 
with  their  picturesque  convents — 
emerges  what  seems  a  broad  dusty 
highway,  but  is  really  the  dry 
gravelly  bed  of  the  Paglione,  a 
mountain  -  bom  torrent,  parched 
though  it  be .  at  present,  only  re- 
quiring heavy  rain  to  send  several 
Bwift-flowing  streams  across  its  wide 
channel,  or  the  thawing  of  Alpine 
snows  to  come  thundering  down,  a 
fierce,  imjietuous  flood,  as  fatal  at 
times  in  its  sudden  rush  as  too 
often  are  the  treacherous  waves  of 
Morecambe  Bay  or  the  'Sands of 
Dee.' 

East  of  the  Paglione,  upon  the 
hill  along  whose  steep  flank,  like  a 
white  footpath  in  the  perspective, 
ascends  the  grandly  beautiful  road  to 
Genoa,  amid  pine  and  olive  woods, 
terraced  vineyards,  and  orchards, 
masses  of  hoary  cliff,  festooned  with 
dark  verdure,  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  giving  an  eagle's-nest  aspect 
to  the  dw^Uing-houses,  tiny  way- 
side chapels  and  shrines  of  the 
Madonna,  scattered  about  in  lovely 
and  romantic  sites  almost  to  the 
very  summit. 
The  general  winter  colouring  is 


harmonious,  but  not  bright.  The 
grey  of  limestone  and  aimen-green 
of  olive  foliage  prevail,  intermixed 
with  the  sombre  cypress,  and  occa- 
sionally with  a  burnt  sienna  tint  of 
stone,  or  the  yellow  brown  of  some 
deciduous  tree,  whose  leaves  are  not 
yet  wholly  shed,  while  ever  and 
anon  from  snow-crowned  Alps  to 
sheltered  deU  the  flitting  lights  and 
shades  cast  a  fresh  beauty  over  the 
landscape.  Indeed  each  time  you 
gaze  on  this  view  there  is  some 
variety.  Perhaps  it  gladdens  the 
eye  most  when  snow  lies  on  the  cold 
barren  sierras  of  the  middle  range, 
reflecting    the    dazzling   noon-tide 

Slow,  and  softening  yet  more  clearly 
eflning  their  outunes  against  the 
deep-blue  sky,  lending  to  the  olije- 
wooded  slopes  beneath  thatstrikmg 
rich  blackness  so  distinctive  of  our 
own  northern  scenery  after  rain; 
till  as  the  sun  lowers  his  rays,  the 
snow  becomes  rose-tinged,  the  sha- 
dows put  on  azure,  wmch  slanting 
on  the  warm  pink  flush  changes  it 
to  the  radiant  lilac  and  crimson  of  a 
dove's  neck,  and  the  vivid  prismatic 
hues  shift  rapidly  as  the  milky 
flashes  of  an  aurora  borealis. 

Groves  of  fruit-laden  orange  and 
lemon-tvees,  where  also  a  few  soli- 
tary palms  wave  their  feathery 
boughs,  some  willow  or  osier-fringed 
enclosures  aflbrding  scanty  pas- 
turage to  sheep  and  goats,  with 
gardens  of  vegetables,  especiallv 
green  peas  in  pod  or  blossom,  fiU 
up  the  confined  belts  of  level  ground 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town.  The  little  harbour,  with  its 
beacon,  piers,  and  battery,  divides 
the  chateau-rock  from  gray  Mont- 
boron  with  the  desolate  fort  of 
Montalbano  on  its  sterile  heights, 
still  clothed  by  monotonous  olive 
plantations,  among  which  peen  forth 
fantastic  campctgnet  gay  wiui  red, 
green,  or  bufi  paint,  Mile  the  sharp 
angular  ridge  ends  in  a  rugged  poist 
jutting  into  the  sea,  and  abruptly 
framing  in  the  picture  to  eastwara— 
the  lighthouse  of  Yillafranca,  in- 
dicative of  capes  and  creeks  on  the 
other  side,  just  showing  itself  at  the 
extreme  verge.  In  front,  smiling 
serenely  in  the  glorious  sunshine, 
lies  the  Mediterranean,  scarce  a 
ripple  on  its  blue  transparent  waters 
until  they  break  languidly  in  low 
foam-wreaths  on  the  shore:  small 
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fishing-craf!;,  their  sails  glancing  in 
the  light,  float  slowly  by,  and  m^re 
than  one  snowy  pillar  on  the  horizon 
marks  a  stately  ship.  Girdled  by 
its  peaceful  little  embowered  hills 
and  stony  mountain  bulwarks, 
south-west  sweeps  the  bay  of  Nice, 
formed  by  a  flat  tongue  of  land  near 
the  embouchure  of  the  Yar,  beyond 
which  a  spacious  bieht  along  the 
French  coast-line  is  aeflned  by  the 
far-stretching  headland  where  stands 
the  lighthouse  of  Antibes,  the  lone 
Esterels  looming  boldly  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

A  few  soldiers,  paltry  guardhouse, 
and  couple  of  guns,  are  the  sole 
military  tokens  that  replace  the 
ancient  stronghold,  blown  up  by  the 
Puke  of  Berwick  in  1706.  Huge 
masses  of  its  ruins  lie  where  they 
fell;  the  platform  with  its  flower- 
beds occupies  part  of  the  original 
fotmdation,  and  some  fragments  yet 
remain  of  old  wall.  Two  cemeteries 
slope  to  the  north:  in  the  other 
direction  quarrying  ruthlessly  en- 
croaches on  this  fine  limestone  cliff'; 
close  under  which  the  road,  leading 
from  the  port  with  its.  variously 
rigged  coasting  vessels,  winds  round 
across  rocky  buttresses  that  here 
give  way  to  a  shingly  beach. 

Hence  to  beyond  where  the  Pro- 
menade des  Anglais,  gay  with  villas 
and  gardens,  skirts  the  strand,  its 
distinguishing  features  are  odd- 
looking  bathing  -  machines,  some 
stationary,  some  on  wheels,  but  all 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  cara- 
vans of  itinerant  showmen  seen  at 
village  fairs — red-capped  fishermen 
haulmg  either  boats  or  great  black 
nets  up  over  the  high  ridge  worn  by 
the  ever-chafing  waves — ^flocks  of 
expectant  sea-gulls  hovering  above 
where  the  floating-corks  mark  the 
nets  still  in  the  water — ^mushroom- 
hatted  washerwomen  kneeling  in 
baskets,  quite  forming  hedges  to 
every  tiny  stream  meandering  down 
to  the  sea — embrowned  babies  tum- 
bling about,  others  rather  older 
learning  with  vindictive  satisfaction 
to  maul  the  unfortunate  linen  with 
pieces  of  wood  like  cricket-bats—- 
clothes  outspread  and  held  down  by 
stones,  or  hanging  in  ropes  fastened 
to  movable  posts  carriea  backwards 
and  forwards  morning  and  evening 
on  the  top  of  the  full  baskets  on  the 
laundresses'  heads— and  here  and 


there  fair  English  children  p 
and  scrambling  on  the  large 
pebbles,  and  perhaps  contr 
this  bay  with  others  more  c 
ing,  though  with  no  such  bi 
Sim  lighting  up  their  familiar  i 
faraway,  for  here  are  no  glis 
yellow  sands  with — just  Don 
as  it  were  yonder  heaving 
line— low  black  jagged  roc 
every  shape,  reveahng  fresh 
sures  of  snells,  sea-weed,  anc 
phytes  at  every  ebb,  and  al 
their  aspect  mysteriously  at 
flow,  till  the  returning  waters 
gradually  over  all,  save  pc 
some  lance-like  pinnacle  or 
boulder,  which  through  stoi 
calm  alike  stands  in  its  strc 
bearing  the  raging  of  the 
waves  as  unmoved  as  it  re 
their  gentle  kiss. 

None  can  gainsay  the  wos 
beauty  of  the  Meaiterraneai] 
thougn  hues  equally  lovely  of 
kind    dye    the    billows    of 
northern    latitudes,    the    ex 
richness  and  changeableness 
gorgeous  sun-borrowed  coloun 
I  think  anyone  accustomed  t 
by  the   seaboard  of  the  Ei 
Channel,  and  to  watch  with  e 
siastic  aidmiration  the  magni 
rollers  of  the  Atlantic  comii 
with  a  stirring  breeze  and  : 
tide,  must  be  impressed  wit] 
want   of  grandeur   in   this      1 
paratively  tideless  sea.    Even    '. 
some  of  its  famed  winds  have  1.   '. 
the  usually  silver  and  lapis  \   \ 
surface  into  seething  foam,  th   ' 
to  all  who  love  natural  marine   ; 
tures  of  a  boldly  varied  cast  a  stj 
sameness   in   its    appearance    1 
voice  as  it  breaks  in  ceaseless  cr  1 
on  the  shingle  ridges;  while  the 
absence  of  that  fresh  briny  ode 
the  veritable  ocean,  so  invigor  : 
on  our  own  coasts,  helps  to  gr  ! 
the  Mediterranean  its  lake-liJke  : 
racter.    Nevertheless  it  is  a  ]  : 
inland    sea   fraught    with    cl 
associations,    though,  if  one    ; 
so    speak,    impodsive,    passio  : 
treacheroub,  as  in  these  degem  1 
days  of  Greece  and  Italy  are 
many  of  the  inhabitants  peoplii  ; 
beautiful  shores,  causing  one  to  1 
back  with  a  fonder  and  mori 
verential  emotion  than  ever  tt 
Channel  scenery,  so  grand  in  re] ' 
so  terrible  in  tempest— aye,  ai  1 
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the  bracing  climate  too,  the  local 
inflnence  of  bodi  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  energy,  daring,  and 
hardy  endurance  of  the  brave  old 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  whether  the  in- 
dividual lot  be  cast  on  the  gnltry 
plains  of  Hindostan  or  the  ice-bound 
banks  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Not  that 
the  NiyoiB  are  to  be  disparaged  or 
deipised:  wherever  hills  other  than 
mere  moiindH  rear  their  heads,  you 
can  mark  in  some  measure  their 
jnind-eleratinpf  effect  on  the  men 
and  TTOmen  who  dwell  among  them. 
Nor  should  one  reflect  upon  Italy 
while  Itrinj*  in.  the  only  part  of  her 
fair  land,  that  from  the  liberal  cha* 
racier  of  its  soveireign  can  boast  gf 
being  free. 

The  Piedmontese  have  a  fine  in- 
dependent bearing  wortLv  of  their 
Liguiian  an  eestore ;  and  the  women* 
generally  speaking,  are  very  hand^ 
some,  with  especially  good  eyes, 
eyebrows,  and  hair.  None  of  tnem 
wear  the  pretty  fresh  snow-white 
cambric  cap  so  characteristie  of  their 
listers  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
the  Antwerp  nnrBeB.  A  grisette  of 
"Nice  lias  her  hair  becomingly 
dressed,  and  a  tulle  cap  profusely 
bedizened  with  showy  nbbons,  and 
often  quite  dingy  with  dust^  placed 
like  the  lately  fashionable  bonnet 
very  far  back  on  the  head.  Some 
patronize  a  fringed  korchief  of 
bright-coloured  wool  or  sUk,  which, 
fastened  behind  with  ^ay  pine  and 
tied  under  the  chm,  forma  a  graceful 
enough  coiflurC'  Others  have  thick 
roils  of  black  velvet  twined  round 
the  head  with  long  ends  hangiiig 
down.  On  Sundays  and  fdte-days 
this  simple  coronet  is  set  off  by 
massive  gold  ear-rini^s,  and  every 
day  you  see  both  young  and  old 
women  with  throat- bands  of  black 
velvet  clasped  in  front  by  a  heart- 
shaped  gold  ornament  with  pendant 
cross,  fjome  matrons  from  the 
neighbouring  vUia^es  wear  a  sin- 
gular little  cap  with  a  broad  i!y- 
away  border  standing  back  from  the 
face ;  and  occasionally  you  observe 
a  well-dressed  stranger  in  the  pretty 
Genoese  scarf  of  white  mualin, 
which,  pinned  among  the  back  plaits 
of  hair,  and  falling  in  soft  folds  over 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  has  a  moat 
statuesque  eflect,  Thoae  simple 
and  elegant  national  head* dresses  I 
When  will  the  mothers  and  daugh- 


ters of  England,  known  all  over  ihB 
world  for  their  bad  taste  in  dress, 
discard  the  stiff  ngly  bonnet,  hot 
in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  and 
take  to  hoods  as  in  days  far  more 
remote  than  those  of  the  Spectator? 
What  English  lady  with  rank, 
wealth,  and  beauty  on  her  side,  will 
first  aet  the  fashion  for  all  to  follow  p 
In  travelling  every  sensible  woman 
wears  a  hood  for  cumfort's  sake; 
and  no  one  canr  deny  that,  while  it 
soften 8  features  past  their  prcTtiiire 
j^anent^j  it  does  not  render  less  at- 
tractive the  dimples  and  radiant 
bloom  of  youth.  Straw  hata,  too, 
are  charming  in  their  way,  though 
often  adopted  for  economical  motives 
by  those  whom  their  hard  outlines 
poaitively  disligiire ;  bat  with  a 
pretty  becoming  lace  or  muslin  hood 
close  to  the  face,  even  an  old  lady 
might  in  summer  put  on  a  shady 
hat  with  unpunity  as  she  wandered 
among  her  nowers  and  beehives,  or 
even  sauntered  out  at  her  avenue- 
gate  to  dispense  bounties  in  the 
country  parish* 

The  distinguishing  head- gear  of 
I^ice  is  a  flat  straw  nat  of  a  fabrio 
resembling  fine  dose  basket-work, 
with  a  broad  and  slightly  sloping 
brim  merj^ing  in  a  little  peak  at  the 
top,  and  trimmed  with  two  or  three 
velvet  buttons,  bands,  or  knots. 
Beneath  this  stiff  canopy,  which 
simply  protects  from  the  sun,  a 
printed  cotton  kerchief  ia  tied  in 
cold  weather  over  the  smooth  raven 
or  rough  grizzly  locks.  Indeed 
tho  kerchief  worn  by  itself  is  very 
common. 

The  peasant  women  who  come  in 
from  Pibvence  have  a  different  kind 
of  straw  hat — eometimes  brown, 
sometimes  black,  with  a  regularly 
defined  crown  of  tolerable  height 
and  a  wide-flapping  brim.  They 
look  extremely  grotesque  in  either 
of  these  hats,  perched  aloft  on  great 
saddles  on  mule  or  donkey -back, 
supported  on  each  side  by  high 
panniers  or  full  sacks,  and  their 
feet  on  the  neck  of  the  patient 
quadra  ped .  But  they  do  no  t  al  w  a j  s 
sit  lazily  there.  Whether  driving 
mules  or  tending  sheep  and  goats, 
the  women  of  Nice  and  the  adjacent 
districts,  when  walking  along,  gene- 
rally knife  diligently,  or  else  employ 
themselvei  with  distajf  and  spindle, 
which  old-fashioned  implement  of 
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indmhy  is  eminently  in  TOgne  here. 
At  erery  tarn  in  street  or  subnrb 
you  meet  it  in  the  hands  of  each 
withered  witch-like  crones — ^^em- 
bodiments of  the  weird  sisters 
themselves,  or  of  that  renerable 
dame  whose  spinning  was  finmght 
with  oonsemiences  so  dire  to  the 
kiniEc's  danghter  in  the  fairy  tale^ 
until— the  spell  broken  by  the  ap- 
pointed earsiier— 
Then  o'er  tke  hiBs  and  &r  away. 

Beyond  tbeir  utmost  pmple  riniy 
Beyond  the  night>  aeroes  the  day, 

ThoDgh  all  the  world  ahe  foUow'd  lum. 

With  their  grey  hair  tamed  np 
h  la  Ckinoue,  surmonnted  by  snake- 
like coils  of  yelTet,  and  a  gandv 
calico  kerchief  oyer  aU;  or  with 
their  finely-marked,  though  shri- 
yelled,  features  shaded  by  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  the  aneient  women 
here,  in  their  high  bodices,  with 
tight  irieeyes  and  short  waists,  are 
perfect  pictures ;  the  galleir  where 
they  are  seen  to  the  best  achrantage 
being  the  market  in  the  old  town,  a 
place  which  cannot  fail  to  amuse  aU 
those  who  like  paintings  of  the 
homely  Flemish  school.  Saunter- 
ing down  the  Bue  deGk>uyemement, 
the  most  ameable  of  the  many 
ayenues  leading  into  the  heart  of 
le  tneux  Nice,  you  enter  a  payed 
street^  yery  narrow,  yery  gloomy, 
and  by  no  means  either  &yel  or 
straight;  yet  the  broadest,  brightest, 
cleanest,  least  steep  or  tortuous 
among  its  neighbours  in  that 
ouarter.  It  is  roll  of  shops,  some 
haying  glazed  windows,  wherein 
cheap  hiudware,  confectionery,  and 
millineiy,  with  eharemierie  m  the 
form  of  sausages,  cold  ham,  and 
solid-looking  pies,  are  the  chirf 
commodities  displayed.  Others  are 
windowless,  haymg  only  large  fold- 
ing-doors either  opening  inside  or 
fastened  back  a^piinst  the  outer  wall, 
and  almost  hidden  by  calicoes, 
wooUen  stuffs,  and  shawls;  while 
bales  of  goods  in  the  arched  door- 
ways leave  but  a  narrow  passage 
into  the  dusky  interiors,  farther 
daricened  by  aprons,  scarfs,  rugs, 
handkerchi^s,  striped  shirts,  and 
quilted  petticoats  dangling  port- 
cullis fashion  oyerhead.  Many 
haye  their  entrances  blocked  nearly 
up  by  casks  of  herrings,  tiers  of 
yemncelli,  pyramids  of  loayes, 
round,  oral,  tmree-oomered,  and  an- 


;  sacks  of  srey  peas,  brown 
s,  haricot  beans  like  large 
almond  bon-bons,  Indian  com, 
meal  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  rice, 
barley,  and  flour. 

Curious  as  are  these  den-like 
shops,  they  are  in  the  early  morning 
— ^especiaUy  upon  a  Fridi^,  when 
country  produce  comes  m  from 
Piedmontese  yilk^s,  and  eyen  from 
Turin — ^thrown  hterally  into  the 
background  by  the  heaps  of  cheeses, 
fruit,  yegetables,  baskets  of  eggs, 
compact  masses  of  butter  from 
Milan,  long  rolls  of  white  heurre  de 
hrehis,  tuM  of  browse,  a  sort  of 
curdled  cream  flayoured  with 
orange-flower  water,  and  in  great 
request  during  Lent;  with  other 
saleable  articles  ranged  on  benches 
and  tables  at  each  side  of  the  narrow 
street.  Here  preside  the  market 
women,  young,  old,  and  middle- 
aged — some  knitting,  some  spinning, 
some  scorching  their  fingers  oyer 
the  little  hand-warmers  they  all 
carry — ^firom  the  antique  brazier  of 
cunning  workmanship  that  might 
haye  been  dug  out  of  Pompeii,  to 
the  glazed  earthenware  nipkin 
with  arched  handle,  looking  better 
fitted  for  making  confitures  than 
doing  duty  as  a  chafing-didii.  Files 
of  oranffes  and  lemons,  many  still 
attached  to  fragrant  leafy  twigs,  are 
flanked  by  lordly  pumpkins  big 
and  round  as  cannon-oalls.  Others 
of  a  yiyid  auricot  hue — shaped  some- 
what like  bottle  courds  or  colossal 
'  Prince  Brupert's  drops,'  and  famed 
for  making  incomparable  soup,  re- 
oommendM  in  colds  for  its  emollient 
qualities,  as  well  as  an  approved 
Bweet  cake — ^rear  their  bulky  forms 
among  pomegranates,  almonds,  and 
clusters  of  raisins,  pinky-white  and 
purple  streaked  with  green.  Bipe 
oliyes,  small  shrunken  black  and 
brown  home-made  prunes  and  figs, 
fleshy  cactus  hemes,  with  their 
cooling,  bright-coloured  pulp,  so 
insipia  and  ful  of  seeds,  are  inter- 
spersed with  plates  of  dried  lilac 
mallow  blossoms,  good  for  tisane, 
and  baskets  of  snails  to  be  oonyerted 
into  ragouts  with  tomato  sauce, 
looking,  in  their  strined,  pale  brown, 
slightly  conical  shells,  quite  as  in- 
nocent and  eatable  as  any  other 
mollusk.  Odd  comers  are  hlled  up 
by  stands  of  boots  and  shoes ;  or 
ribbons,  embroidered  collars,  netted 
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coiflTures,  and  caps  of  coarse  mate- 
rial, but  shape  saucily  coquettish  or 
bewitchingly  demure ;  and  there 
sits  a  humble  vendor  of  tapes,  pins, 
stay  and  boot-laces,  with  a  tray  be- 
fore her  covered  with  mysterious 
packets  of  what  one  fancies  is  a 
sweetmeat,  but  turns  out  to  be 
scented  pomade,  three  pieces  for 
two  sous ;  so  that  even  the  poorest 
payaanne  may  afford  to  perfume  her 

1'etty  tresses.  Glass-cases  of  trin- 
kets— crosses,  charms,  and  rosaries 
predominating— are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  where  plump  fowls,  pre- 
pared for  the  spit,  wreaths  of  yellow 
immortelles,  nosegays  of  roses, 
violets,  and  orange-buds,  bunches 
of  pot-herbs,  strings  of  garlic, 
Spanish  brooms  and  door-mats,  mix 
together  in  gay  disorder  beside 
bookshelf-like  stalls,  laden  with 
gigantic  bars  of  soap,  and  cheeses, 
mostly  from  Lombardy,  some  round, 
red,  and  wondrously  hard,  some 
flat,  tough,  soft,  or  crumbly,  yellow, 
mottled,  ivory  white,  or  grass  green. 
Advancing  onwards  you  come  to 
the  insignificant  Cathedral  of  Santa 
Beparata,  its  walls  rarely  encroached 
upon  by  booth  or  stand;  and  ex- 
actly opposite  opens  up  the  oblong 
little  Place  Eosetti — ^which,  with  the 
still  less  March^  aux  Herbes,  an- 
other space  close  to  the  church — ^is 
always  crowded  with  fruit  and  vege- 
table-covered tables,  and  busy  buy- 
ers .and  sellers.  Scant  time  have 
the  marchandes  at  this  point  for 
knitting  or  spinning.  What  with 
balancing  their  great  iron  scales, 
waiting  upon  their  customers,  count- 
ing money,  and  giving  change  in 
venerable  sous,  diminutive  four  sous 
pieces,  and  thin  eight  sous  pieces  of 
a  dingy  mixed  metal,  and  half- 
francs  of  all  the  Italian  States,  be- 
side the  Sardinian  coins  setting 
forth  that  Victor  Emmanuel  is  also 
Xing  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem, — 
their  hands  have  full  employment, 
and  their  tongues  too.  Goodly 
sacks  of  walnuts  and  chesnuts  are 
here,  and  chesnut-roasters  in  requi- 
sition at  nearly  every  stand ;  huge 
baskets  of  apples,  mellow  and  ex- 
cellent ;  pears,  too,  in  equal  plentv ; 
but  after  being  accustomed  for 
several  seasons  to  the  rich  succession 
of  bonne-chritienne  pears,  delicious 
Louise  bonnes,  honey-dropping 
brown   beurr^s,  and   rugged,   yet 


juicy,  Chaumbntels  of  Jersey— that 
lovely  little  sea-girt  orchard  and 
flower-garden — alfother  pears  seem 
unworthy  of  notice.  (I  had  almost 
said  all  other  market-places  too.) 
Young  fresh  green-peas,  feathery 
foliaged  carrots,  and  white  tapering 
turnips,  potatoes  both  old  ana  new, 
purple  egg-plants,  or  'aubergines,' 
forming  an  esteemed  plat  when 
stufled  like  cucumbers  with  force- 
meat, spiked  artichokes,  crisp  cauli- 
flowers.succulent  sorrel  and  spinach, 
and  old-fashioned  salsify,  are  re- 
markable in  this  quaint  Italian 
maricet,  if  not  for  their  quality,  at 
least  for  their  abundance  through- 
out the  winter  months ;  whilst  ilie 
constant  demand  for  substantial 
slices  of  gourd  or  sections  of  pump, 
kin  at  one  sou  each,  set  you  wonder- 
ing if  the  value  of  these  esculents 
will  ever  come  to  be  as  well  known 
by  our  own  poor  as  it  is  by  all  ranks 
on  the  Continent.  As  you  look,  too, 
on  the  capacious  bowls  of  pickled 
capers,  and  of  strong  tomato  sauce 
prepared  with  oil  and  vinegar — 
ladled  out  and  sold  in  small  portions 
as  wanted— you  wish  the  lower 
classes  at  home  could  obtain  such 
condiments  as  cheaply  and  readily ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  cUshes  sent  in  from  a  restaurant 
with  this  flaming,  poppy-coloured 
sauce,  are  perfectly  unbearable. 

Live  pigeons,  glossy-coated  rabbits 
and  guinea-pigs— with  clove-gilh* 
flowers  and  pansies  in  pots — enhven 
the  motley  confusion ;  and  thrushes, 
larks,  even  nightingales  and  robins ! 
with  many  tiny  creatures  of  gayer 
plumage,  lie  stark  beside  woodcocks, 
quails,  and  red-legged  partridges,  in 
such  quantities  Uiat  you  can  no 
longer  be  surprised  at  the  rarity  of 
singing-birds  in  the  surroundmg 
olive-grounds.  Great  bearded  men 
are  not  ashamed  to  hang  about  for 
a  whole  forenoon  watching  their 
opportunity  to  shoot  a  little  gold- 
finch or  redbreast;  for,  as  these 
valiant  sons  of  JHimrod  cannot  hit 
flying,  they  have  to  wait  tUl  the 
poor  bird  is  seated  on  a  spray,  or 
branch,  or  wall,  ere  taking  aim! 
Women  hawkers  pass  to  and  &o 
bearing  on  their  heads  large  round 
trays  of  sweet-cake,  or  flat  baskets 
of  glittering-scaled,  newly-caught 
anchovies  and  sardines,  with  red 
mullets,  famed  of  old  as  now.  There 
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— a  Hying  picture  framed  ia  an  arch- 
way— is  a  keen-e^ed,  shrunken- 
featured,  kerchiefed  old  dame,  peer- 
ing orer  what  might  be  a  witch's 
cauldron,  but  is  only  a  store  for 
oooking  pancakes,  which,  hot  and 
erisp,  are  eagerly  bargained  for  and 
devoured  by  the  hungry  country 
people  passing  by. 

But  the  market-tide  being  at  its 
full  between  the  Place  Bosetti  and 
MaTch6  aux  Herbes,  now  begins  to 
ebb,  and  you  only  see  a  solitary 
stand  at  distant  intervals,  as  you 
wander  about  the  confined  streets, 
with  their  man]r-*toreyed,  broad- 
eaved  houses,  with  little  wooden 
balconies  projecting  from  the  upper 
windows,  and  fringed  by  green 
herbs  or  flowers ;  their  round,  o|)en 
draw-wells,  whose  limestone  marina 
are  worn  by  constant  friction  mto 
the  semblance  of  white  marble,  and 
all  appearing  comparativelydeserted 
after  the  uirong  you  have  just 
quitted. 

One  street  is  full  of  poulterers' 
and  butchers'  shops,  with  kid  and 
lamb  hanging  ut>,  a  leg  of  which  is 
BO  bigger  than  that  of  a  moderate- 
sized  turkey!  Another  is  mono- 
polirod  by  bakers,  where  you  see 
less  bread  than  Italian  paste  in  such 
multiplicity  of  patterns,  that  they 
must  have  been  designed  from  a 
kaleidoscope ;  and  •  macaroni  in 
every  possible  shade  of  white,  dun, 
and  saffron,  also  in  various  shapes, 
the  most  extraordinary  resembling 
long,  ragged-edged  sea-tangle, — aU 
piled  in  heaps  upon  paper,  or  in 
baskets,  and  arranged  on  stands 
within  and  without  the  doors,  at 
eleven  sous  the  kilogramme,  being 
rather  less  than  twopence  three 
farthings  the  pound.  Instead  of  a 
shop,  tnere  is  sometimes  a  gloomy, 
cavernous  apartment,  with  a  red 
furnace  at  the  far  end,  and  Bem- 
brandt-like  figures  moving  about 
among  clanking  machinery.  Or  in 
some  other  dim  .vault,  you  see  more 
distinctly  a  rude  mill  worked  by 
two  boys,  and  communicating  by  a 
cylinder  with  a  glowing  stove,  in 
front  of  which  slowly  descends  a 
thick  thread-like  mass ;  this,  every 
now  and  then,  one  of  the  boys  de- 
taches, shakes  into  regularity,  and 
lays  on  a  wooden  tray  to  be  carried 
to  the  oven ;  for  you  perceive  he  is 
handling,  not  yam»  but  vermicelli, 


the  hard  dough  for  which  a  man  in 
one  comer  is — ^by  means  of  a  long, 
sharp-edged  bar  of  wood  fastened 
to  a  block — ^busily  working  up  into 
a  proper  consistency. 

A  common,  inferior  sort  only  is 
fabricated  herej  Nice  being  mamly 
indebted  to  Genoa  for  its  supplies 
of  macaroni  and  vermicelli.  Para- 
sols made  of  ribbon;  cotton  um- 
brellas in  all  colours,  vermilion  and 
ultra-marine  prevailing;  delicately 
plaited  straw  baskets ;  hampers  and 
panniers  of  rudely  woven  reeds  ; 
flax  beautifully  fine  and  pure,  or 
dingy  and  coarse ;  tanned  rox,  wolf, 
goat,  and  sheep-skins,  with  the  hair 
or  wool  on;  felt  hats,  round, 
slouched,  or  like  sugar-loaves; 
straw-hats  equally  varied  in  form ; 
knitted  hose;  quilted  calico  coun- 
terpanes; rough  cotton  for  lamp- 
wicks  ;  tall  waxen  tapers  and  candles 
for  churches  and  processions ;  enor- 
mous brick-coloured  earthenware 
oil-jars, — are  amon^  the  goods 
ehiefiv  noteworthy  m  these  more 
out-of-the-way  streets. 

Then  there  are  others  like  rugged 
staircases,  branching  up  the  caatle- 
rock,  but  too  steep  and  dirty  to 
tempt  you  to  explore  their  in- 
^icacies,  where  fowls  and  goats 
have  a  town-bred  air,  and  pennons 
of  damp  clothes  flutter  from  the 
easements.  There  are  dismally  ob- 
scure alleys  too,  from  the  poisonous 
smells  at  whose  entrances  you  turn 
loathinglv  awa^,  astonished  to  see 
some  01  them  formed  by  the  angjles 
of  houses  not  seemingly  belonging 
to  poor  people,  but  to  well-to-do 
shopkeepers;  and  you  come  sud- 
denly out  on  the  Place  Fran^ais, 
where  peasants,  mules,  and  rows  of 
country  carts  bear  witness  to  its 
being  Friday,  independently  of  the 
common  chairs,  trunks,  wicker 
hampers,  fippeen  and  yellow  crockery, 
among  which  vase-like  pitchers 
with  handles  and  spouts,  recall 
thoughts  of  less  civilized  lands 
where  clay  is  commoner  than  iron 
for  articles  of  domestic  use.  Here 
radiating  from  the  old  circular  well 
in  the  centre,  are  more  hei^w  of 
oranges,  lemons,  apples,  and  pota« 
toes,  also  spread  out  for  sale,  with 
cart-loads  or  firewood,  and  sacks  of 
charcoal. 

There  is  a  "carriage-stand  near; 
the  horses,  if  not  handsome,  are 
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strong  a&d  well  trained;  and  the 
vaiiuriers  of  Nice  reasonable  in 
their  charges,  qniet  and  oiril;  as 
careful  that  a  lady's  dress  should 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  wheels, 
as  her  own  footman  conld  be ;  some 
of  them  turning  round  respectfully 
to  call  your  attention  to  any  object 
likely  to  interest  a  new  comer,  eren 
pointing  out  to  a  child  the  sea- 
mews  skimming  above  a  shoal  of 
fish,  a  steamer  going  out,  or  a  white- 
sailed  brigantine  rounding  the  cape; 
so  if  tired  with,  your  strdl  through, 
the  gloomy  old  town,  you  can  at  once 
get  into  one  of  the  nice  little  open 
carriages  and  drive  down  to  the 
sea-shore  for  &esh  air  and  sunshine. 
By  the  insignificant  Boulevards 
skirting  the  Paglione  with  its  Pont 
19^euf  and  Pont  Yieux,  its  channel 
thronged  with  washerwomen,  ener- 
geticidly  ruiningthe  linen  committed 
to  their  charge;  a  forest  of  gar- 
ments waving  in  the  wind,  and 
donkeys  stra]^^  disconsolately 
about ;  through  the  Corso  with  ito 
double  row  of  trees  and  raised  ter- 
race whence  people  look  down  to 
view  the  maskers  at  the  carnival,  or 
walk  in  the  glowing  sunshine  under 
greyish- white  parasols  green,  or  blue 
fined ;  you  enter  the  Place  Poisson- 
nerie,  where  on  the  pavement,  in 
the  full  noontide  glare,  surrounded 
by  their  children  to  the  very  babie» 
in  cradles,  shaded  by  scarlet  um- 
brellas, sit  bright-kerchiefed,  lus- 
irous-eyed  women,  their  bronzed 
and  busy  fingers  plying  mesh  and 
needle  in  the  manufacture  of  great 
coarse  nets;  while  groups  of 
weather-beaten  fishermen  in  red 
woollen  caps,  brown  jackets,  or 
rather  short  loose  coats,  and  trou- 
sers BometimeB  brown,  oftener  blue, 
loiter  past,  or  in  attitudes  we  should 
deem  theatrical  in  the  north,  stand 
vehemently  talking  Piedmontese, 
Nizzard,  or  some  such  dialect  unin- 
telligible to  strangers,  loddng  most 
picturesquely  outlandish,  especially 
those  swarthy  ligurians,  who,  to 
the  red  head-gear  and  blue  trousers 
have  added  jackets  of  bright  green. 
Into  the  Eue  des  Ponehettes,  witJi 
its  sunny  pleasant  terrace  and  cellar- 
like workshops  beneath,  and  dark 
magazines  of  dmgy  wheat  or  oats, 
which  men  are  shovelling  out  every 
fine  day  uponbroadtile floors  beyond 
—•grain  in  this  country,  to  cleanse  it 


ifom  the  earthv,  nmsty  smell  and 
taste  it  gets  when  long  shut  up  in 
granaries,  being  always  careMy 
washed  and  dried  in  the  sun  ere 
sent  to  the  mill — ^and  you  are  once 
more  under  the  chateau-chfPinhating 
ihe  sea-breeze.  Passing  round  by 
the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  with 
all  the  little  brooks  that  run  into  it 
bordered  by  the  everlasting  washer- 
women, clothes,  and  babies,  tiie 
carriage  must  be  left  where  the 
road  ends  at  the  entrance  to  one  of 
the  bright-painted  villas,  tiien  scram- 
bling along  to  the  Lazaret  rocks  at 
the  sea-washed  base  of  Montboron, 
YOU  can  either  climb  the  wild  stony 
nills  fragrant  with  thyme  and  blos- 
soming rosemaay,  dear  to  bees,  and 
starred  with  pinks  and  convol- 
vuluses, where  you  have  a  delight- 
ful and  extensive  sea  view;  or  sit, 
rejoicing  in  the  December  sunshine, 
under  tne  giant  gnarled  olive-trees 
below,  watching  the  water  beating 
on  the  craggv  white  rocks,  and 
glittering  as  if  over  alternate  beds 
of  malachite  and  mother-o'-pearl. 

Souse-hunting,  at  all  times  a  dif- 
ficult quest,  is  pirticularly  so  in  a 
strange  continental  town. 

A  southern  exposure  being  indis- 
pensable at  Nice,  the  sun  beams 
fully  in---or  at  least  ought  to  do  so 
— upon  the  chief  apartments  of  all 
the  houses  to  let.  The  seaton  is 
from  November  till  May,  and  ez- 
eepltng  the  hotel-keepers,  nobody 
lets  for<a  shorter  period.  A  family, 
however  small,  cannot  hire  even 
simple  lodgings  any  more  than  a 
house,  by  the  month  or  quarter, 
though  one  or  two  rooms  may  be 
had  by  the  month  for  gentlemen 
who  take  their  meals  at  a  tahle 
d'hSte  ;  and  of  course  people  arrir- 
ing  later  on  in  winter,  can  get  some 
domicile  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season  that  has  since  its  commence- 
ment stood  empty.  But  generally 
speaking  you  must  either  take  up 
your  ab^e  at  an  hotel — a  proceeding 
whose  advantages  and  disadyan- 
tages  are  in  many  cases  pretty 
equal — or  else,  tying  yourself  down 
for  the  allotted  term,  risk  findinsr 
out  that  having  in  haste  possessed 
yourself  of  a  house,  yoU  may  repent 
thereof  at  leisure. 

I  first  looked  at  a  suite  of  rooms 
attached  to  the  hotel  we  were  in, 
and  with  a  most  charming  view. 
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They  were  nnnj,  eheerj,  detn, 
well  fomislied,  and  leaaonable 
withal;  looking  thoroughly  oonti« 
nental  with  ttoir  brigbS  p<»eelain 
gtores  and  red*tile  floors,  between 
which  and  the  rather  scanty  carpets 
were  thick  layers  of  straw  that 
8tiragf|[led  oat  at  odd  comers.  But 
the  wide  staircase  of  dark  polished 
stone — something  betwixt  slate  and 
black  marble— leading  up  to  this 
tq)partemetdf  was  so  diuty  and  dirty, 
it  seemed  as  if  broom  or  scouring 
doth  had  never  been  i4>plied  to  the 
steps  since  they  were  hewn  from 
the  quarry.  Tnmip  parings,  cab- 
bage leaTes,  bits  of  oruige  peel,  and 
eigsr  ends,  lay  littered  UK>ut,  and  a 
woman  oarxymg  np  a  jar  of  water 
spilt  some  at  eTenr  moTement.  On 
asking;  the  hotel  aireeiemr  how  such 
nntidmess  oonld  be  permitted,  he 
replied  that  a  separate  family  living 
on  each  itaye,  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  the  staircase  clean!  I  did 
not  ai^gue  the  point,  but  thought  of 
the  pithy  proverb, '  Where  tiiere's 
a  wUl,  &ere's  a  way,'  and  with  a 
regretful  peep  at  the  pleasant  view 
from  the  windows,  descended  the 
begrimed  marble  steps  for  good. 

£[ere,  as  dsewhere  abrosd,  no  at- 
tendance is  given  with  furnished 
lodgings,  and  the  kitchens  and  ser- 
vants' Tooms  are  usuallv  very  dif- 
ferent to  what  our  English  domestics 
are  accustomed  to.  For  that  matter, 
neither  are  the  princi^  bed-rooms 
according  to  oar  own  ideas  of  com- 
fort, xou  see  yourself  multinlied 
in  mintHv  on  every  wall ;  pendoies 
on  every  bracket  and  mantel-piece, 
run  imoes  with  each  other  in  striking 
thehoors ;  there  isan  excessof gilding, 
painting,  marble  and  china  orna- 
ments ;  but  a  wondrous  pancity  of 
basins  and  ewers;  what  there  are 
being  no  larger  than  punch-bowls 
and  cream-jugs,  with  washstands  of 
eorrespondmg  small  dimensions. 
The  son  has  a  marketable  value  at 
Nice,  rents  being  in  pn^torlion  S8 
the  apartments  are  exposed  to  its 
rays,  quite  irrespective  of  the  height 
yon  may  have  to  dimb.  Most  of 
the  houses  to  let  are  '  flats,'  having 
the  more  son  the  higher  up  they 
are  >  and  you  see  tickets  of '  Mdiso» 
meubleg  h  louer/  up  upon  tempting 
breesy  balconies  overlooking  the 
sea,  projecting  from  the  third, 
foBoA,  tad  even  flfih  storeys.    I 


was  attracted  by  one  or  two  pretiy 
suites  of  rooms  on  the  grouna  floor 
opening  into  gardens  of  orange-trees 
in  full  hoMjiDf',  date-nalms  vis;or- 
ous  and  flourishing,  UKOugh  of  no 
great  height;  tall  magnificent 
daturas  h&n  with  their  trumpet- 
shaped  white  blossoms ;  geraniums, 
roses,  and  chrysanthemums,  in  pro- 
fusion ;  but,  what  was  certsinly  not 
attractive,  flower-beds  and  walks 
alike  in  a  state  more  slovenly  end 
unweeded  than  a  cottager  in  Eng- 
land could  bear  to  see  even  his 
humble  cabbage  or  potato  grounds. 
It  was  a  £tiguing  day,  tiiough 
we  drove  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  Even  the  coachman  seemed 
to  take  an  interest  in  our  success, 
desezying  many  an  qfieke  in  out-of- 
the-way  comers,  several  of  them 
promismg  enough;  and  stopping 
oocaaionialy  of  nis  own  accord  to 
inquire  particulars  as  to  whether 
the  house  to  let  were  au  premier 
or  au  teeottd—jet  when  receiving 
his  fare,  made  no  demand  for  a 
jxmrboireJ  While  every  now  and 
then,  some  citizen  or  citizeness,  or 
some  concierge  or  pcrtier  arrested 
our  progress  to  say  he  or  she,  or 
their  master  or  nustress,  or  the 
dame  or  monsieur  on  one  of  the 
numerous  Stages  of  the  maiaon,  had 
'  un  trds  joli  appartement  k  loner, 
tout  expoM  au  midL'  In  spite  of 
all  such  voluntary  auxiliaries  and 
house  agents  to  boot,  I  found  it 
very  difBeult  to  make  a  choice.  One 
house  had  not  enough  of  sun.  An- 
other was  in  too  dusty  a  locality. 
This,  with  its  superb  view,  had  too 
fatiguing  a  staircase.  That  on  the 
rez^'ChauaeSe  was  sunkand  gloomy. 
Some  rents  were  absurdly  high. 
Here  the  rooms  oay  with  wmte 
tinted  paper  and  fresh  paint,  were 
still  redolent  of  odours  that  con- 
veyed a  suspicion  of  bad  dnunage. 
There  in  tke  midst  of  a  fragrsnt 
flowery  gsrden  they  were  sure  to 
swarm  with  mosquitoes.  This  suite 
had  too  many  apartments.  That 
too  few.  Some  were  only  to  be 
had  on  condition  the  proprietor 
should  be  sllowed  to  provide  board 
as  well.  One  retired  insiiiutrieet 
with  more  the  air  and  maninw  of  a 
professed  London  lodging-house 
keeper  than  a  kmdly  and  dignified 
tead^er  f^jeunee  demauelles,  T 
her  expectations,  poorwomanl  that 
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whoever  took  her  rooms,  where  old 
china  teacups,  mugs,  and  vases, 
usurped  every  table-top  or  other 
space  available  for  books,  should 
turn  over  their  children  forthwith 
to  her  sole  tuition  in  music  and 
French.  Once  on  dismounting  at  a 
large  house  widi  inviting  garden, 
we  found  the  portion  to  let  was  au 
helvM^re,  a  sort  of  after-thought 
erection  on  the  roof,  with  a  broad 
balcony  trying  in  vain  to  cheat  it 
out  of  its  garret-like  aspect. 

The  complacent  air  with  which 
the  good  people  who  showed  us 
their  houses,  threw  open  the  room 
doors  exclaiming — ^when  perhaps  a 
single  sunbeam  only,  slanted  in 
from  the  upper  panes  of  a  window — 
Voila  le  soleil,  was  too  ridiculous ; 
while  one  got  almost  provoked  to 
hear  its  blessed  light  and  warmth 
when  they  streamed  full  into  an 
apartment,  classed  in  the  same  list 
of  special  advantages  as  were  new 
carpets,  softiii,  and  chairs,  andheldout 
as  a  reason  for  asking  an  exorbitant 
rent.  Lodgings,  comprising  salon, 
a  closet  or  ante-room,  guiltless  of 
stove  or  fire-place,  but  £gnified  by 
the  name  of  saHe-a-manger ;  and 
two  or  three  bed-rooms,  with  little 
dreary,  dingy  kitchens  looking 
north;  vary  in  price  from  twelve 
hundred  to  two  thousand  francs  the 
season.  Some  with  rather  less  ac- 
commodation are  to  be  had  lower. 
Villas  dose  to  the  town  with 
grounds  nicely  laid  out,  coach-house 
and  stables,  let  at  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand francs.  Quite  in  the  country 
rents  are  more  moderate,  and  even 
in  town  you  may  get  a  small  de- 
tached house  at  the  same  rate  as  a 
good  suite  of  apartments. 

Though  of  course  there  are  many 
worthy  exceptions,  the  houses  de- 
voted to  lettmg  purposes  in  Kice, 
are  upon  the  whole,  not  so  comfort- 
able as  they  might  or  ought  to  be. 
The  sun  warps  and  shrinks  the 
woodwork  of  the  casements  so  that 
they  never  fit  close,  above,  below, 
at  hinges,  or  at  fastenings ;  giving 
free  mgress,  not  only  to  little 
^braughts  of  keen  fresh  air,  but  on 
very  windy  days  to  great  puffs  of 
fiour-like  dust;  especially  when  a 
heavy  vehicle  passmg  stirs  up  the 
powdery  mass  on  the  unwatered 
streets.  The  folding  doors  in  similar 
manner,  even  when  by  way  of  being 


shut,  remain  with  salky  and  obsti- 
nate divisions  between  them,  ren- 
dering a  tall  many-leaved  screen 
indispensable  to  all  persons  disliking 
the  sensation  of  being  blown  upon 
by  numerous  pairs  of  invisible  tel- 
lows.  Mirrors  with  chipped  or 
tarnished  gilding— walls  wifli  plaster 
knocked  off,  and  paper  torn  by  the 
migratory  propensities  of  huge  iron 
hooks  and  nails  used  in  propping 
up  the  said  mirrors — ^ricketty  fur- 
mture,  though  perhaps  hung  in 
purple  and  gold — ^handsome  marble 
chimney-pieces,  in  danger  of  falling 
asunder  nrom  the  want  of  a  little 
mason-craft — or  some  equally  con- 
spicuous dilapidation,  cause  one  to 
look  with  rather  illnatured  eyes  on 
the  houses  almost  all  painted  out- 
side in  a  coarse  imitation  of  fresco, 
and  the  gay-coloured  ceilings  within, 
and  to  wish  that  part  of  the  time 
and  money  spent  tnereon,  had  been 
dedicated  to  more  simple  uses. 
The  house-fronts  present  almost 
universally  a  plain  smooth  surface, 
from  which,  nevertheless,  helmeted 
Minervas,  turbaned  Saracens,  ctra>- 
gous,  griffins,  sphynxes,  and  other 
creatures  more  strictly  zooloeical, 
stare  at  you ;  harps  and  lyres  hang 
mute  between  swans  and  eagles; 
wreaths  of  flowers  stretch  from  one 
window  sill  to  another — baskets  of 
fruit  rest  upon  equally  deceptive 
marble  cornices ;  here  oalustrades, 
columns,  or  statues  in  niches,  with 
dark  shaded  backgrounds,  look 
tolerably  real ;  and  there,  imaginary 
open  casements  with  jalousies  and 
looped-up  curtains,  enhven  a  blank 
wall.  When  the  building  is  hand- 
some and  fresh,  this  style  of  decora- 
tion is  perhaps  not  so  entirely  oat  of 
place,  but  it  only  adds  to  the  forlorn 
aspect  of  old  and  shabby  houses 
With  doors  and  Venetians  alike 
faded  and  sun-blistered;  and  at 
best  the  paint-brush  on  stone  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  chisel. 
Within,  heatlien  goddesses  in  vivid 
drapery,  muses  or  graces,  modem 
pendules,  palettes,  easels,  picture- 
frames,  classic  busts,  antique  lamps 
and  vases,  birds,  fruit,  flowers,  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  Cupid's  torch, 
and  flaming  hearts  transfixed,  by 
arrows,  help  to  make  up  the  odd 
jumble  of  gaudy  devices  <iepicted 
on  the  ceilings  in  general.  Those 
of  some  spacious,  lofty  salons  axe 
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better  imagined  and  finished,  bat 
small  rooms  are  nsually  too  low  for 
this  pretentious  method  of  orna- 
ment to  look  otherwise  tlum  heavy 
and  glaring,  especially  when  so 
little  taste  is  shown  in  either  design 
or  execution.  In  many  yestibules 
the  arched  c^lings  are  more  agree- 
ably painted  in  sober  grey  or  pale 
brown,  and  have  a  nice  cool  e£fect; 
-while  the  lights  and  shades  are 
managed  so  deyerly  in  some  cor- 


nices, that  it  is  difficult  at  first  to 
tell  Uiem  from  actual  mouldings. 
The  oyerloading  of  colour  is  the 
worst  thing ;  r^,  blue,  green,  and 
saf&on  butterflies,  among  pine- 
branches  and  garlands  of  nonde- 
script foliage,  keep  rigid  watch  with 
tnrtle-doTes  and  canary  birds,  over 
our  expatriated  household  gods,  for 
after  many  perplexities,  consulta- 
tions, and  hesitations,  our  quest 
did  come  to  a  suooessfbl  end  at  last, 
xi.  H.  M.t 


SWORD    AND    GOWN. 
BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  'OXTT  LIVINGSTOKB.* 


Chaptbb  ZXL 


r*  was  past  nightfall  when  Major 
Keene  returned  to  Dorado.  As 
he  drove  past  the  hotel  where  the 
Tresilyans  lodged,  he  looked  np 
at  the  windows  of  their  apartments, 
and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
no  light  there;  but  no  suspicion 
of  the  truth  crossed  his  mind.  He 
had  made  all  preparations  for  the 
intended  flight  with  his  habituid 
skill  and  foresisht.  The  Lerantine 
steamer  left  Marseilles  early  on 
the  third  morning  from  this;  and 
relays  were  so  ordered  along  the 
road,  as  to  prerent  the  possibility 
of  bemg  overtaken,  and  lust  to  hit 
the  hour  of  the  vessel  s  sailing. 
So  far  everything  seemed  to  pro- 
mise favourably  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes ;  and  Soyston 
could  not  have  explained  even  to 
himself  the  reason  of  his  feeling  so 
moody  and  discontented.  He  went 
straight  to  his  own  rooms,  without 
looking  in  at  the  Molyneux's ;  for 
he  was  heated  and  travel-stained; 
and  under  such  circumstances,  was 
wont  to  postpone  the  ^eetiog  of 
friends  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
toilette.  This  was  scarcely  con- 
cluded, when  his  servant  brought 
him  Mark  Waring's  card,  with  a 
request  pencilled  on  it  for  an  imme- 
diate interview. 

EventheCool  Captain  started  per- 
ceptibly when  he  read  the  name: 
he  was  well  aoonainted  with  the 
episode  connectea  with  it ;  for  Cedl 
had  kept  back  none  of  her  secrets 
from  him,  and  this  was  among  the 
earliest  confidences.    lUen  he  had 
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felt  no  inclination  to  sneer;  but 
now  his  lip  began  to  curl  oynicallv. 

'  Caramba  V  he  muttered ;  '  the 
plot  be«^  to  thicken.  What  brings 
the  old  lover  en  achte  f  I  hope  he 
does  not  mean  to  make  himseli  dis- 
agreeable. 1  haven*t  time  to  quar- 
rel just  now ;  and  besides,  it  would 
worry  Cecil.  Well— we'll  find  out 
what  he  wants.  Tell  Mr.  Waring 
that  I  am  disengaged,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  see  him. 

±toyston  advanced  to  meet  his 
visitor,  with  a  manner  that  was  per- 
fectly courteous,  though  it  retained 
a  tinge  of  haughty  surprise. 

'  I  cannot  guess  to  what  I  am  in* 
debted  for  this  pleasure,*  he  said. 
'  Pardon  me  if  1  ask  you  to  ex- 
plain your  object  as  bnefly  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  much  to  do  this 
evening,  and  my  time  is  hardly  my 
own.' 

Waring  gazed  fixedly  at  the 
speaker  for  a  few  seconds,  before  he 
replied.  like  most  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  was  an  acute  physiogno- 
mist; and  in  that  brief^  space,  he 
fathomed  much  of  the  character  of 
the  man  who  had  rivalled  him  suc- 
cessfully. He  confessed  honestly 
to  himself,  that  there  were  grounds, 
if  not  excuse,  for  Cecil's  infatuation; 
but  he  shrank  from  thinking  of  the 
danger  which  she  had  escaped  so 
narrowly. 

'  Yes,  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble,' Mark  answered,  at  length. 
'  Neither  of  us  will  be  tempted  to 

frolong  this  interview  unnecessarily, 
have  promised  to  deliver  a  letter  j 
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to  you ;  and  when  you  have  resd  it» 
I  shaJl  have  but  very  feir  werdd  to 
Bay.* 

A  stronger  proof  than  Xeenehad 
ever  yet  given  of  superhuman 
control  over  his  emotions,  was  the 
fact  that,  neither  by  quivering  of 
eyelid,  change  of  colour,  or  motion 
of  muscle,  did  he  betray  the  faintest 
tttonishment  or  concern,  as  he  took 
the  letter  from  Waring',  and  recog- 
.nised  Cecil's  hand  on  the  cover.  It 
was  not  a  long  epistle,  for  it  scarcely 
extended  beyond  two  sides  of  a 
note-sheet :  the  writing  was  hurried, 
and  in  places  almost  illegible:  it 
had  entirely  lost  the  firm,  even 
character  which  usually  distin- 
guished it,  from  which  a  very  mode- 
rate graphiologist  might  have  drawn 
successful  auguries.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  reason  that  Hoyston  read 
it  through  twice,  slowly.  As  he 
did  so  his  countenance  altered  fear- 
fully; the  deadly  white  look  of 
dangerous  passion  overspread  it  all ; 
and  his  eyes  began  to  lighten.  Yet 
he  spoke  calmly — 

*  You  knew  of  this  being  written  P* 
'  I  am  happy  to  say  I  was  more 

than  passively  conscious  of  it,* 
Mark  replied;  'I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  bring  about  the  result 
that  you  are  now  made  aware  of ; 
and  I  thank  God  that  I  did  not 
fail.* 

While  the  other  was  speaking, 
JS<oyston  was  tearing  up  the  paper 
he  held  into  the  smallest  shreds, 
and  dropping  them  one  by  one. 
The  act  might  have  been  involun- 
tary, but  seemed  to  have  a  savage 
viciousness  about  it,  as  if  a  living 
thing  were  being  tortured  by  those 
cruel  fingers.  (The  poor  letter! — 
whatever  its  faults  might  have  been, 
it  surely  deserved  a  better  fate :  it 
was  doubtless  not  a  model  of  com- 
position :  but  some  of  the  epistles 
which  have  moved  us  most  m  our 
time,  either  for  joy  or  sorrow,  might 
not  in  this  respect  emulate  Monta- 
gue or  Chapone.)  Still  he  con- 
trolled himself  with  a  migh^  ef- 
fort, enough  to  ask,  steadily,  *  Were 
you  weary  of  your  life  to  have  done 
all  this,  and  then  come  here  to  tell 
.me  soP' 

Waring  laughed  drearily. 

*  Weary  P  So  weary,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  scruples  you  can- 

.  not  understand,  I  would  have  got 


rid  of  it  long  ago.  But  I  need  not 
inflict  my  confidences  on  you ;  and  I 
don't  choose  to  see  the  dfrift  of  your 
question.* 

The  devil  had  so  thoroughly  by 
this  time  possessed  Eoyston  Keene, 
that  even  his  voice  was  changed 
into  a  hoarse,  guttural  whisper. 

'  I  asked  because  I  mean  to  kill 
you.' 

Mark's  gaze  met  the  savage  eyes 
that  gleamed  like  a  famished  pan- 
ther's, with  an  exp;ression  too  calm 
for  defiance,  though  there  might 
have  been  perhaps  a  shade  of  con- 
tempt. 

*  Of  course  I  shall  guard  my  own 
life  as  best  I  may,  either  here  or 
elsewhere ;  but  I  do  not  apprehend 
it  is  in  great  danger.  There  is  an 
old  proverb  about  "threatened 
men  ;*'  they  are  not  killed  so  easily, 
as  women  are  betrayed.  Beyond 
the  simplest  self-defence,  I  warn  you 
that  I  shall  not  resent  any  insult  or 
.attack.  I  will  not  meet  you  in  the 
field;  and — ^as  for  any  personal 
struggle — I  don't  think  that  even 
you  would  like  to  make  Cecil  Tre- 
siljan  the  occasion  for  a  broil,  that 
might  suit  two  drunken  peasants.* 

Though  shorter  by  half  a  head, 
and  altogether  cast  in  a  less  colossal 
mould,  as  he  stood  there,  with  his 
square,  well-knit  frame,  and  bold 
Saxon  face,  he  looked  no  contemp- 
tible antagonist  to  confront  tne 
.swarthy  giant.  In  utter  insensi- 
.bility  to  fear,  and  carelessness  of 
consequences  (so  far  as  they  could 
affect  a  steady  resolve),  the  Cool 
Captain  had  met  his  match  at  last. 
Even  then,  in  the  crisis  of  his 
stormy  passion,  he  was  able  to  ap- 

Ereciate  a  hardihood  so  congenial  to 
is  own  character ;  pondenng  upon 
these  things  afterwards,  he  always 
confessed  that  at  this  juncture,  and 
indeed  all  throughout,  his  opponent 
had  very  much  the  best  of  it  Fe- 
rocity and  violence  seemed  puerile 
and  out  of  place  when  contrasted 
with  that  tranquil  audacity.  He 
•covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand  for 
a  moment  or  so,  and  when  he  raised 
his  face  it  had  recovered  its  natural 
though    the  ghastly 


pallor  still  remained.  Besides,  the 
truth  of  Waring's  last  words  struck 
him  forcibly.  Ele  muttered  under  his 
breath,  *  By  Gr — d,  he's  right  there, 
at  all  events ;'  then  he  said  aloud — 
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•Well,  it  appears  you  wont 
flg^t ;  so  there  u  little  more  to  be 
said  between  iu.  You  think  you 
can  thwart  mj  purposes,  or  mould 
them  as  you  like.  We'll  try  it.  I 
told  you  I  had  many  things  to  do 
to-night:  I  have  one  more  than  I 
dreamt  of  on  hand.  I  wish  to  be 
alone.' 

Mark  gazed  wistfuUy  at  the 
speaker,  without  stirring  from  his 
seat. 

'I  know  what  your  intention 
is,  perfectly  well.  You  mean  to 
follow  her.  I  belieye  it  would  be 
quite  in  vain ;  you  hare  misjudeed 
Cecil  Tresilyan,  if  you  fancy  that 
she  would  alter  her  determmation 
twice.  But  you  might  give  her 
great  pain,  and  compromise  her 
more  cruelly  than  you  have  done 
already.  There  are  obstacles  now 
in  your  way  that  you  could  not  en- 
counter without  causing  open  scan- 
dal. Her  brother's  suspicions  are 
fairly  roused  by  this  time,  and  he 
cannot  help  doing  his  duty :  he  may 
be  weak  and  credulous,  bat  he  is  no 
coward.  There  is  no  fear  of  further 
interference  from  me :  my  part  is 
played.  But  I  do  beseech  you  to 
pause.  Supposing  the  very  worst 
— ^tliat  you  could  still  succeed  in 
persuadmg  Cecil  to  her  ruin— are 
you  prepared  deliberately  to  accept 
the  consequences  of  the  crime? 
You  are  far  more  experienced  in 
such  matters  than  I :  do  you  know 
a  single  instance  of  such  guilt  being 
accomplished,  where  both,  before  the 
year  was  ended,  did  not  wish  it  un- 
done ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  in- 
terested about  your  future ;  but  I 
believe  I  am  speaking  now,  as  your 
dearest  friend  might  speak,  lou 
both  delude  yourselves  miserably, 
if  you  think  that  Cecil  could  live 
under  disgrace.  I  do  you  so  much 
justice — ^you  would  find  it  unen- 
durable to  see  her  withering  away 
day  by  day,  with  no  prospect  before 
her  but  a  nopeless  death.  In  God's 
name,  draw  back  while  there  is  time. 
It  is  only  a  sharp  struggle,  and  self- 
command  and  self-denial  will  come. 
Loneliness  is  bitter  to  bear :  I 
know  that:  but  what  is  manhood 
worth,  if  it  cannot  bear  its  burdens? 
I  have  put  everything  on  the  lowest 
grounds;  and  I  will  ask  you  one 
question  more-— you  might  g[uard 
her  from  some  suffering,  by  hiding 


her  from  the  world's  scorn — oould 
youguard  yourself  against  satiety  ?' 

He  spoke  without  a  trace  of  anger 
or  animosity,  and  the  grave,  kmd 
tones  made  some  way  in  the  wind- 
ing avenues  leading  to  Eoyston's 
heart.  Besides  this,  the  last  word 
struck  the  chord  of  the  misgiving 
that  had  haunted  him  ever  since  he 
proposed  the  flight,  and  had  already 
maoe  him  half  repent  it.  But  the 
fortress  did  not  yet  surrender. 

'  All  this  while,  you  have  had  some 
idea  of  improving  your  own  position 
with  Cecil.  It  is  natural  enough : 
yet  I  fancy  you  will  find  yourself 
mistaken  there.' 

Instead  of  flushing  at  the  taunt, 
Waring's  face  grew  paler,  and  there 
shot  across  it  a  sharp  spasm  of  pain. 

'  So,  you  cannot  understand  dis- 
interestedness ?*  he  said.  'Before 
I  ventured  on  interference,  I  was 
aware  of  the  certain  consequences, 
and  weighed  them  all.  Miss  Tre- 
silyan  thought  she  had  done  me  some 
wrong ;  and  I  trusted  to  her  gene- 
rosity to  helpme  when  I  spoke  for 
the  Eight.  But  I  knew  that  the 
spell  could  only  be  used  once,  and 
that  the  cancelled  debt  could  not  be 
revived.  I  shall  never  speak  to  her 
—perhaps  never  see  her— on  earth 
again.  Vo  you  imagine  I  love  her 
less  for  that?  Hear  this — I  sup- 
pose I  have  as  much  pride  as  most 
men ;  but  I  would  kneel  down  here 
and  set  your  foot  on  my  neck,  if  I 
thought  the  humiliation  would  save 
her  one  iota  of  shame  or  sorrow.' 

Keene  was  fairly  vanquished. 
He  was  filled  with  a  great  contempt 
for  his  own  guilty  passion,  compared 
with  the  pure  self-sacrifice  of 
Mark's  simple  chivalry.  He  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  ground,  on  which 
they  nad  been  bent  gloomily  while 
the  other  was  speaking,  and  an- 
swered without  hesitation — 

'  I  owe  you  some  amends  for  much 
that  has  been  said  to-night;  andlwill 
not  keep  you  in  suspense  a  moment 
unnecessarily.  I  shall  leave  Dorade 
to-morrow;  but  it  will  not  be  to 
follow  Cecil  Tresilyan.  More  than 
this :  if  there  is  any  chance  of  our 
meeting  hereafter,  on  my  honour,  I 
will  avoid  it.  I  wish  many  things 
could  be  unsaid  and  undone;  but 
nothing  has  occurred  that  is  past 
remedy.  As  far  as  any  future  in- 
tentions of  mine  are  concerned,  I 
Qq2 
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swear  she  is  as  safe  as  if  ebe  were 
my  sister/ 

Waring  drew  a  long  breatli,  as  if 
a  ponderous  weight  Had  been  lifted 
from  his  chest.  *  I  bdiere  yon/  he 
said  simply:  then  he  rose  to  go. 
He  had  dmost  reached  the  door, 
when  he  turned  suddeidy  and 
stretched  out  his  hand.  It  was 
a  perfectly  unaccountable  and 
perhaps  involuntary  impulse ;  for  he 
still  could  not  absoiye  tne  other  from 
dark  and  heavy  guilt.  The  Major 
held  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  gnpe 
that  would  have  paralysed  weaker 
fingers;  even  Mark's  tough  joints 
and  muscles  were  long  in  ^rgetting 
it.  He  muttered  these  words  be- 
tween his  teeth  as  he  let  it  go— 
*You  were  worthy  of  her.*  ^ 

So  the  interview  ended—in  peace. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  littlepeace 
that  night  for  Boyston  £eene :  he 
passed  it  alone ;  how,  no  mortal  can 
know ;  but  the  next  morning  his  ap- 
pearance fully  bore  out  the  truth  of 
the  ancient  aphorism,  '  There  is  no 
rest  for  the  wicked.'  His  face  was 
set  in  the  stoniest  calmness  ;  but  the 
features  were  haggard  and  drawn, 
and  fresh  lines  and  furrows  were 
there,  deeper  than  should  have  been 
engraved  by  half  a  score  of  years. 
A  violent,  passionate  nature  does 
not  lightly  resign  the  one  object  of 
its  aims  and  desires.  Larches  and 
firs  will  bear  moving,  cautiously; 
for  they  are  well-reflated  plants, 
and  natives  of  a  frigid  zone ;  but 
transplanting  rarely  succeeds  in  the 
tropics. 

Harry  Molyneux  came  to  his 
friend's  apartments  early  on  the 
following  day,  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
able ana  perplexed  frame  of  mind. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  sensible  of 
that  depression  of  spirits,  which  is 
always  the  portion  of  those  who  are 
left  behind,  when  any  social  circle 
is  broken  up,  by  the  removal  of  its 
principal  elements.  There  is  no 
such  nuisance,  as  having  to  stay  and 

Eut  the  lights  out.  Besides  this, 
6  was  quite  uncertain  in  what 
temper  Boyston  would  be  found; 
and  apprehended  some  desperate 
outbreak  from  the  latter,  which 
would  bring  things,  already  suf- 
ficiently complicated,  into  a  mor6 
perilous  coil. 

Keene's  first  abrupt  words,  in 
part,  reassured  him.    'Well^  it  is 


all  over;  and  I  am  going  straight 
back  to  England.* 

Harry  felt  so  relieved  that  he 
forgot  to  be  considerate :  he  could 
not  repress  his  exultatioiv*  'Is  it 
reaUy  slU  over?  I  am  so  very  glad!' 

*And  I  am  not  sorry,'  was  the 
reply.  The  speaker  probably  pner- 
suaded  himseli  that  he  was  uttering 
the  truth ;  but  the  dreary,  hopeless 
expression  of  his  stricken  face  ^ve 
his  words  the  lie.  It  cut  deep  into 
Molyneux's  kind  heart;  he  felt 
more  painfully  than  he  had  erer 
done,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
his  evident  duly  with  the  demand 
of  an  ancient  friendship;  on  the 
whole,  a  guilty  consciousness  of 
treachery  predominated.  He  was 
discreet  enough  to  forbear  all  qaes- 
tions,  and  it  was  not  till  long  afte^ 
wards  that  he  heard  an  ouUine  of 
part  of  what  had  happened  in  the 
past  night ;  it  was  told  in  a  letter 
from  Miss  Tresilyan  to  his  wife. 
Had  he  been  more  inquisitive,  his 
curiosity  would  scarcely  have  been 
gratified.  Xeene  guarded  the  se- 
crets of  othera  more  jealously  than 
he  kept  his  own ;  and  he  would  hare 
despised  himself  for  revealing  one 
of  Cecil's,  even  to  his  old  comrade, 
without  her  knowledge  and  leave. 
If  the  feeling  which  prompted  such 
reticence  was  not  a  high  and  deli- 
cate sense  of  honour,  it  was,  at 
least,  a  very  efficient  substitute  for 
a  profitable  virtue. 

•You  go  to  England?'  Molyneux 
went  on,  after  a  brief  pause ;  *  when 
do  you  start?  and  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  P' 

Boyston  looked  iip,  and  saw  his 
own  discontent  renected  in  the 
countenance  of  his  faithful  subal- 
tern ;  he  knew  he  had  found  there 
the  sympathy  that  he  was  too 
proud  to  ask  of  any  living  man. 

*  I  start  to-night,'  he  replied;  *so 
you  see  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  I 
can  hardly  tell  you  what  I  mean  to 
do,  Hal.  Do  you  remember  what 
we  said  about  the  best  way  of 
spending  our  resources  P  WeD— I 
have  broken  into  my  last  large  note; 
and  I  suppose  I  must  get  rid  some- 
how of  the  change.' 

Harry's  answer  was  not  very 
ready,  nor  very  distinct  when  it 
came.  *I  wish— I  wish,  I  could 
help  you  !* 

For  one  moment,  there  retpnied 
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to  £eene*8  diedplined  face,  a  good, 
natonl  ezpression,  which  had  oeen 
a  stranger  there  since  the  days  of 
bis  hot  youth ;  when  he  first  went 
forth  to  buckle  with  the  world— 
£rank,  and  honest,  and  fearless; 
Ids  Toiee,  too,  softened,  almost  to 
tenderness. 

'  Old  friend»  the  time  has  come  to 
■say  good  bye.  Our  roads  hare  been 
the  same—for  longer  than  I  like  to 
think  of:  but  henceforth  they  must 
lie  00  far  apart,  that  I  doubt  if  they 
will  erer  oross  again.  You  will  see 
me  off,  I  know ;  but  I  may  not  be 
able  to  say  then,  a  doaen  words  that 
I  should  oe  aorry  to  leare  unsaid. 
Ill  do  you  this  justice — in  no  one 
instance  hare  I  ever  seen  you  flinch, 
when  I  wanted  your  help ;  though 
often  you  had  no  object  of  your 
own  to  serve.  I  believe  no  man 
ever  had  a  cheerier  comrade,  or  a 
better  backer.  I  don't  like  you  the 
worse  for  standing  aloof  during  the 
last  i^re  weeks.  I  never  had  one 
unpleasant  word  from  you;  but  if 
any  of  mine  have  vexed  or  offended 
you — see  now — I  ask  your  forgive- 
ness, from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.' 
It  is  no  shame  to  Harry's  man- 
hood ^at  he  could  not  answer  in- 
telligibly; but  ten  sentences  of  ela- 
i>orate  sentiment  would  hardly  have 
been  so  eloquent,  as  the  pressure  of 
his  honest  hand. 

Later  in  the  day,  £eene  went  to 
take  leave  of  2^  MianonTW.  He  did 
8o  with  pain  and  reluctance.  Men, 
utterly  hard  and  merciless  towards 
their  own  species,  have  been  very 
fond  of  their  pets,  even  when  these 
last  belonged  to  an  inferior  order 
of  creation.  Couthon  would  fondle 
hia  spaniel  while  he  was  signing  a 
aheaf  of  death-warrants;  and  me 
Prophet,  who  could  contemplate 
placidly  a  dozen  cities  in  flames, 
and  watch  human  hecatombs  falling 
under  the  sword  of  Omar  or  Ali, 
cut  off  the  sleeve  of  his  robe,  rather 
than  disturb  a  favourite  cat  in  her 
alombers. 

Nevertheless,  when  two  people 
agree  to  ignore,  carefully,  tne  one 
aubject  that. is  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  both,  the  result  must 
be  an  uncomfortable  constraint  and 
reserve.  So  the  adieus,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  were  rather  formal; 
But,  just  as  he  was  going,  the  same 
impulse  overcame  Boyston  which 


had  affected  bim  in  his  interview 
with  Harry  Molyneuz.  Conaider- 
ing  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past, 
it  was  remarkable,  that,  twice  in  one 
day,  the  Cool  Captain  should  have 
approached  so  near  to  the  verge  of 
sentimentalism. 

'  I  hope  that  I  shall  see  you  again 
before  long,'  he  said ;  '  but  notoing 
seems  certain—not  even  the  meet- 
ing of  friends.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  now,  for  some  pleasant  dava 
and  evenines.  You  nave  brought 
a  good  deu  of  sunshine  into  my 
life,  since  I  knew  ]rou  first.  1 
like  to  think,  that  neither  in  deed 
or  intention,  I  have  ever  delibe- 
rately done  you  or  Hany  anv  harm. 
I  hope  you  will  go  on  taking  as 
much  care  of  him,  and  making  him 
as  perfectly  happy, as  you  have  done. 
Perhaps  1  have  vexed  you  both, 
lately ;  but  all  that  is  over ;  and  I 
fancy  the  punishment  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  offence,  before  it 
IS  ended.  Farewell.  Don't  forget 
me  sooner  than  you  can  help ;  and 
while  you  do  remember  me,  tnmk  of 
me  as  kindly  as  you  can.' 

He  leant  over  her  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  his  lips  just  brushed 
her  smooth  forehead.  When  Charles 
the  Martyr  embraced  his  children 
an  hour  before  his  death,  they  re- 
ceived no  purer  or  more  sinless  kiss. 
A  sob  choked  Fanny's  voice  when 
ahe  would  have  replied;  and  the 
beautiful  brown  eyes  were  so  dim 
with  rushing  tears,  that  they  never 
saw  him  go. 

Keene's  last  visit  in  Dorado  was  to 
the  Yicomte  de  Ch&teaumesml.  The 
latter  manifested  no  surprise  at  the 
sudden  departure,  and  expressed 
his  regrets  with  a  perfectly  calm 
courtesy.  But,  at  tne  moment  of 
leavetaking,  he  detained  the  other's 
hand  for  a  second  or  so,  and  said, 
looking  wistfully  in  his  face, — 

'Ainsi,  vous  partes — seulP  Je 
ne  I'aurais  pas  cm;  et,  je  I'avoue 
franchement,  fa  me  oontrarie. 
N'importe ;  je  connois  votre  jeu ;  et 
je  ne  vous  tiens  pas  pour  battu, 
quand  c'est  man<^e  k.  Ce  aerait 
une  betise,  de  dire— **au  revoir." 
Adieu ;  amusez  vous  bien.' 

Eoyston  shook  his  head  im- 
patiently; he  was  too  proud,  to  save 
nis  credit  by  dissembhng  a  defeat ; 
and  his  reply  was  quick  and  decisive. 
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Quand  on  perd,  on  doit  an  moins 
I'avouer  loyalement,  et  payer 
Tenjeu.  Cette  fois  j*ai  tant  perdu, 
que  je  ne  prendrai  pas  la  revanche/ 

Not  another  word  was  exchanged 
between  them;  but  Armand  had 
accepted  repulses  in  his  time,  with 
more  equanimity  than  he  could  mus- 
ter when  ruminating  afterwards  on 
the  discomfiture  of  Koyston  Keene. 

Some  days  later  the  subject  was 
discussed  at  the  Cercle ;  and  one  of 
the  hahitu4s  hazarded  several  cun- 
ning conjectures,  and  more  than 
cynical  surmises.  (Did  you  ever 
hear  a  thoroughly  profligate  French- 
man sneer  a  woman's  character 
awayP  It  is  almost  worth  while 
overcominp^  your  disgust  to  listen  to 
the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  his  inu- 
endoes.  The  scandal  of  our  bitterest 
dowagers  sounds  charitable  by  com- 
parison.) The  savage  outbreak  of 
the  Algerian's  temper,  that  every 
one  had  long  been  expecting,  came 
at  last— with  a  vengeance. 

*  Tu  mens,  canaille !  C'est  le 
meilleur  61oge  de  M.  Keene,  que 
les  manans,  comme  toi,  ne  puissent 
le  comprendre.  Qaand  a  Made- 
moiselle— elle  vaut  mille  fois  tes 
sceurs,  et  ta  m^re.  Si  tu  as  le  cceur 
de  pousser  Taffaire,  je  te  donnerai 
raison  sur  mes  bequilles.  Four  le 
pistolet,  ma  main  n'est  pas  encore 
percluse.' 

He  held  it  out,  as  steady  and 
strong  as  it  was  in  the  old  days, 
when  it  could  sway  the  sabre  from 
dawn  to  twilight,  and  never  know 
weariness. 

If  the  other  persuaded  himself 
that  consideration  for  the  invalid's 
infinnities  made  him  patient  under 
the  insult,  his  friends  were  less  ro- 
manticalljr  credulous:  the  stigma 
of  that  night  cleaves  to  him  still. 
Brazen  it  out  as  he  may,  the  hang- 
dog look  remains,  telling  us  that  the 
barriers  have  been  at  least  once 
broken  down  which  separate  the 
man  from  the  serf.  There  would 
be,  perhaps,  less  mischief  abroad,  if 
slander  were  always  so  promptly 
and  amply  avenged. 


Chapter  XXII. 

Not  long  after  the  events  here 
recorded,  came  a  time  that  we  all 
remember  right  well ;  when,  without 


note  of  preparation,  tlie  war-trum- 
pets sounded  from  the  East  and 
the  North ;  when  Europe  woke  up, 
like  a  giant  refreshed^  from  the 
slumber  of  a  forty  years*  peace,  and 
took  down  disused  weapons  from  the 
wall,  and  donned  a  rusted  armour. 

It  was  a  time  rife  with  ro- 
mantic episodes  ;  and,  as  such 
seasons  must  ever  be,  fraught  with 
peril  to  the  prudence  of  woman- 
kind. There  was  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  the  striking  antithesis 
which  happened  at  Brussels  before 
Waterloo,  when  the  roll  of  the  dis- 
tant cannon  at  Quatre  Bras  mingled 
with  the  music  of  the  Duchess's 
ball.  The  coldest  reserve  is  apt  to 
melt  rapidly,  and  the  most  skilftd 
coquetry  is  brought  to  bay,  when 
opposed  to  pleading  urged,  possibly, 
for  the  last  time.  Those  were  days 
of  rebuke  and  blasphemy  to  *  the 
gentlemen  of  England  who  sate  at 
home  at  ease;'  and  even  the 
Foreign  OflBce  '  irresistibles'  could 
hardly  hold  their  own.  What 
chance  have  the  honeyed  words  of 
the  accomplished  civilian  against 
the  simple  eloquence  of  the  soldier, 
who  speaks  with  his  life  in  his  hand  ? 
Truly  there  were  many  conquests 
then  achieved  of  which  the  world 
knew  nothing,  for  the  victor  never 
came  back  to  claim  his  prize. 

When  the  funeral  of  the  Great 
Duke  went  by,  it  was  easy  to  find 
fault  with  some  of  the  details  of 
that  pretentious  pageant ;  but  which 
of  us  was  cool  enough  to  criticise, 
on  the  grey  February  morning, 
when  the  Guards  marched  out? 
There  were  practised  veterans 
enough  to  be  found  in  their  ranks  ; 
and  each  of  these,  perhaps,  could 
number  some  who  loved  him  dearly ; 
but  none  in  the  column  won  such 
hearty  sympathy  as  those  *trim 
subalterns,  holding  their  swords 
daintily,' who  went  forth  to  their 
doom  gaily  and  gallantly,  as  if  pes- 
tilence were  not  lying  in  ambnsn  at 
fever-stricken  Varna,  and  lines  of 
hungry  graves  waiting  for  their 
prey  in  the  bleak  Chersonese. 
Surely  there  were  sadder  faces  at 
home  than  any  that  lined  the  road ; 
and  the  anxious  crowd  at  the  station 
represented  very  inadequately  the 
'  girls  they  lefT;  behijid  them.' 

When  the  first  certain  mmonrs 
of  war  prevailed,  Eoyston  Xeene 
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was  shooting  woodcocks  in  the 
Hebrides;  he  hastened  back  to 
town  without  a  moment's  delay. 
We  know  how  quick  and  unerring, 
on  snch  occasions,  is  the  instinct  of 
the  Eapacids.  His  object  was  to 
get  on  the  active  service  list  as  soon 
as  possible.  With  his  powerful  in- 
terest and  high  reputation,  this  was 
not  difficult;  and  he  was  soon  ga- 
zetted to  a  Light  Cavalry*  regiment. 
But  he  did  not  go  out  with  the  first 
detachments,  and  the  summer  was 
far  advanced  when  he  reached  the 
Crimea. 

There  was  great  jubilation  at  his 
coming.  Many,  out  there,  knew  him 
personally,  well;  and  others  re-, 
joioed  atliaving  the  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves  if  he  really 
deserved  his  fame.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  Cool  Captain  was 
strangely  altered.  To  be  sure,  the 
opportunities  for  general  convivi- 
ality were  few ;  for  mess-rooms  and 
ante-rooms  were  phantoms  of  the 
imagination,  or  only  pleasant  memo- 
ries; stiU,  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  agreeable  though  select 
r^»»ton#,  where  the  vintages  of  Bor- 
deaux and  Burgundy  were  suffi- 
ciently replaced  by  regulation  rum. 
At  these  Koyston  appeared  rarely, 
and  when  he  did  snow  there,  was 
remarkably  silent,  and  apt  to  let  a 
favourable  opportunity,  even  for  a 
sarcasm,  go  by.  He  seemed  to  pre- 
fer the  solituae  of  his  own  tent  to 
the  most  tempting  inducements  of 
society.  Men  remembered  after- 
wards how,  if  they  went  in  and 
found  him  alone,  he  was  always 
busy  with  his  revolver,  or  playing 
with  his  sabre.  He  had  refused 
two  advantageous  offers  of  staff  ap- 
pointments, for  no  apparent  reason, 
except  the  desire  not  to  be  out  of 
the  way  if  any  work  were  to  be 
done;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed 
when  he  was  not  up  at  Head-quar- 
ters, trying  to  find  out  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  a  break  in  the  long 
inaction  of  the  Cavalry.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  old  blood-thirstiness 
had  waked  again  in  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  or  whether  a  great 
weariness  weighing  on  his  spirits 
made himso impatient  and  restless— 
none  can  know  for  certain.  Again 
I  say,  let  us  not  sift  motives  too  in- 
quisitively. 

It  is  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 


October,  and  a  lull  comes  between 
the  storm-gusts.  The  'Heavies' 
have  just  taken  up  their  position, 
after  that  magnificent  charge,  in 
which  the  Bussian  lancers  were 
scattered,  like  dead  leaves  in  autumn 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  freshly. 
There  are  murmurs  of  discontent 
running  through  the  ranks  of  the 
light  Brigade :  it  seems  as  if  their 
chance  was  never  coming.  One  of 
his  intimates  grumbles  as  much  to 
Boyston  Keene.  The  Cool  Certain 
straightens  a  stray  lock  ot  his 
charger's  mane,  and  answers  with 
his  old  provoking  smile— 

'Doutfret  ^rourself,  George.  I 
have  a  presentiment  that  we  shall 
get  rid  of  the  "  fidgets"  before  we 
sleep.  See — thai  looks  like  business.' 

It  seemed  as  if  a  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy possessed  him;  for,  even 
while  he  was  speaking,  the  aide-de- 
camp came  down  at  speed.  There 
was  a  pause  while  that  message  was 
delivered,  the  exact  words  of  which 
will  never  be  known — ^for  you  can- 
not summon  the  dead  as  witnesses ; 
then  a  brief  hesitation,  and  a  dozen 
sentences  exchanged  between  the 
first  and  second  in  command ;  and 
then — every  trooper  in  the  Brigade 
understood  what  he  had  to  do. 
Many  drew  true  and  evil  augury, 
from  the  cloud  lowering  on  the  stem 
features  of  the  '  Haughty  Earl.' 

Xeene  had  been  under  fire  oftener 
than  most  there,  and  his  practised 
eye  took  in  and  appreciated  every 
item  of  the  perU;  nevertheless,  his 
brow  cleared,  and  all  his  face  lighted 
up  strangely. 

•  What  did  I  tell  you,  young  one  P' 
he  said  to  the  man  wiio  had  ad- 
dressed him  just  before :  '  it  will  be 
warmer  work  than  the  old  Phoenix 
field-days ;  but  one  comfort  is,  it 
wont  last  so  long.' 

Before  the  words  were  fairlv 
uttered,  the  trumpets  ranj^  out ;  and , 
with  a  gayer  laugh  on  his  lip  than 
it  had  worn  for  many  a  day,  the 
Cool  Captain  led  his  squadron  gal- 
lantly into  Aceldama. 

We  will  not  describe  the  charge. 
Enthusiasts  are  not  wanting,  who 
would  rather  have  ridden  in  it  than 
have  won  the  highest  distinction  to 
which  civilians  can  aspire.  Who 
dares  to  object  that  it  was  not  ulti- 
mately successful?  Such  a  taunt 
has   never  been  weighed   in   the 
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balance  against  the  glories  of  Ther- 
mopylie.  I  frequently  meet  in  so- 
ciety one  of  the  Paladins  of  that 
fatal  Boncesvalles.  In  private  life 
he  has  few  peculiarities,  except  a 
tendency  to  engage  in  each  and 
every  game  of  clmnce,  and  a  perfect 
monomania  for  waltzing.  Yet  I 
regard  him  with  an  immense  respect 
and  reverence,  that  the  object  of 
the  feeling  would  be  the  last  to  un- 
derstand. I  think  of  the  awful  peril 
out  of  which  the  delicate,  feminine 
face  has  come  without  a  soar ;  and 
I  protest  I  would  no  more  dream  of 
speaking  to  him  angrily  or  slight- 
ingly, than  I  would  venture  to  dis- 
course  about   the  I^erby  to   the 

Bishop  of  O ,  or  to  offer  to  that 

dignined  prelate  the  current  odds 
against  the  favourite.  Bely  upon 
it,  in  many  Homes  of  England  (if 
the  Manchesterians  leave  them 
standing),  there  will  be  one  family 
portrait  that  our  children  will  most 
delight  to  honour.  Pointing  out  to 
strangers  the  crowning  glory  of 
their  nouse,  they  will  pass  b^  grave 
effigies  of  lawyers,  ecclesiastics,  and 
statesmen,  and  pause  opposite  to  a 
martial  figure,  dressed  m  the  uni- 
form of  a  Light  Dragoon.  AU  his 
ancestors  sh^  give  precedence  to 
the  simple  soldier,  who  rode  that 
day  in  the  van  of  the  Six  Hundred. 

Yes,  we  will  leave  that  charge 
alone.  The  most  hackneyed  of  pro- 
fessional litteratews  mipht  shrink 
from  sitting  down  to  his  writing- 
desk,  to  make  merchandize  of  such 
a  *  deed  of  derring-do,^  Neverthe- 
less, Eoyston  Seene  bore  his  part 
in  it  manfully;  and  the  troopers 
talk  yet  of  Uie  feats  of  skill  and 
strength  wrought  by  his  sabre. 

The  immunity  from  dangers  of 
shot  and  steel,  for  which  he  had 
been  always  remarkable,  did  not 
seem  to  have  deserted  him ;  for  he 
had  come  out  of  the  batteries  with- 
out a  scratch,  and  had  fought  his 
way  through  more  than  one  knot 
and  peloton  of  the  enemy,  with  no 
scathe  beyond  a  slight  flesh-wound. 
In  one  of  these  encounters  he  had 
got  separated  from  such  remnants 
of  his  squadron  as  still  held  toge- 
ther (you  know  even  regiments  lost 
their  unity  in  that  terrible  miUe) ; 
the  only  man  who  kept  near  him 
was  his  covering-sergeant.   All  this 


while,  the  fire  from  the  Eussian 
guns  on  the  hill-side  grew  heavier 
and  heavier,  and  the  cruel  ^rape- 
shot  ripped  through  the  mingled 
masses  of  friends  and  foes ;  making 
sudden  unsightly  gaps  here  and 
there,  just  as  may  be  seen  in  a  field 
of  ripe  corn  'laid'  by  the  lashing 
hail.  The  good  horse  on  which 
Keene  was  mounted  had  not  been 
out  from  England  long  enough  to 
suffer  materially  in  wind  or  mnb ; 
he  was  in  very  fair  condition,  and 
had  carried  his  master  splendidly 
so  far,  with  equal  luck  in  escaping 
any  serious  injury.  Eive  hundred 
yards  more  would  have  placed  them 
m  safety,  within  the  position,  where 
the  Heavy  Brigade  was  already 
moving  up  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
their  comrades;  when  The  Templar, 
going  at  top-speed,  pitched  suddenly 
forwards,  as  a  ship  does  when  siie 
founders;  and,  aner  rolling  once 
half  over  his  rider,  lay  still,  with, 
limbs  just  faintly  quivering.  Two 
grape-shot,  making  one  wound,  had 
crashed  right  into  his  chest,  and 
through  the  heart. 

His  covering-sergeant  was  within 
three  lengths  of  Soyston  when  the 
latter  went  down :  he  pulled  up  and 
sprang  down  instantly,  and  was  by 
ms  omcer's  side  in  a  second,  trying 
to  extricate  him. 

'  Hold  up,  Major,'he  said  cheerily ; 
'that's  nothing.  Take  my  horse. 
He*ll  carry  you  in;  and  I  can 
manage  well  enough.' 

The  strong  soldier  reeled,  from 
sheer  weakness,  as  he  was  speaking ; 
for  the  blood  was  spouting  in  dark- 
red  jets  from  a  ghastly  cut  in  his 
bridle  arm :  yet  he  seemed  to  see 
nothing  in  his  offer  but  a  simple  act 
of  duty ;  though  men  have  won  a 
place  in  history  for  meaner  self- 
sacrifice.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able peculiarities  about  the  Cool 
Captain,  was  the  hold  he  maintained 
over  the  affections  and  impulses  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact,  without  any  visible  reason 
for  such  influence.  He  was  the 
strictest  possible  disciplinarian ; 
and  his  demeanour  towards  his 
subordinates  was  consistently  dicta- 
torial; yet  the  present  case  was 
only  one  instance  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  regarded  him. 

Xeene  looked  up  at  the  speaker 
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Twistfully,  from  where  he  lay ;  and 
his  face  soflened  in  its  set  sternness. 

*  You're  a  good  fellow,  Davis,*  he 
said,  *  but  I  would  not  avail  myself 
of  your  generosity  if  I  could.  I 
can*t  take  much  credit  for  refusing 
it.  My  thigh  is  broken ;  and  I  am 
hurt  besides.  I  couldn't  keep  the 
saddle  for  ten  seconds.  Draw  my 
right  gauntlet  off,  and  take  my 
ring ;  vou  deserve  it  better  than  the 
Cossacks.  Xeep  it  as  long  as  you 
like;  it  will  always  bring  you  a 
fiftyi  if  youget  hard  up.  And  take 
this  too.'  He  put  his  hand  into  the 
breast  of  his  uniform ;  but  drew  it 
back  quickly.  *  No :  it  shall  stay 
with  me  while  I  live.' 

His  tone  and  manner  were  just 
the  same  as  if  he  had  met  with  a 
heavy  fall,  out  hunting,  and  were 
answering  some  good-natured  friend 
who  had  stopped  to  pick  him  up. 

The  trooper  took  the  ring;  but 
he  lingered  still.  Eoyston  saw  a 
knot  of  the  enemy  sweeping  down 
on  them,  like  ravens  on  a  stag 
wounded  to  the  death;  his  voice 
resumed  its  wonted  accent  of  irre- 
sistible command. 

'Did  you  hear  what  I  saidP  I 
told  you  to  go.  Those  devils  will 
be  down  on  us  in  less  than  a  minute. 
I  have  not  fired  one  barrel  of  my 
revolver,  and  I'm  good  for  one  or 
two  of  them,  yet.' 

The  habit  of  obedience,  more  than 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
made  Davis  mount  and  ride  away 
without  another  word.  He  looked 
back,  though,  as  he  did  so.  He 
heard  three  distinct  reports  from 
Keene's  revolver ;  two  of  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  dropped  to  the 
shots,  and  the  third  wavered  in  his 
saddle;  the  rest  closed  round  the 
fallen  man  with  levelled  lances. 
The  stout  sergeant  looked  back  no 
more;  but  he  set  his  teeth  hard, 
and  turned  out  of  his  way  to  en- 
counter a  stray  Eussian,  and  laid 
the  foeman's  face  open  from  eyebrow 
to  lip  with  an  awful  blasphemy. 

The  spot  where  Houston  fell 
was  so  near  to  the  British  lines 
that  those  who  slaughtered  him 
dared  not  stay  for  plunder.  Half, 
an  hour  later,  Davis  and  two  more 
volunteers  went  out  and  brought  in 
the  mangled  body  of  the  best 
swordsman  in  the  Light  Brigade. 


Chaptee  XXIII. 

Not  dead  yet. 

Though    the    bloody  M     i 
spearmen  thought  they  left     i 
behind  them,  and  though 
geons  who  examined  lum     i 
that  he  could  not  survive  tl 
the  obstinate  vitality  in 
Xeene  still  lingered  on,  rei 
yield  to   wounds  that  mi^    ; 
drained  the  life  out  of  thre    \ 
men.    It  seemed  as  if  some    I 
doom  were  upon  him,  sucl    i 
laid    on   the    Black    Slave    i 
Arabian  Nights,  loved  by 
chantress-queen;  oronDurii 
the  old  romance ;  where  the     i 
spirit,  enthralled  by  poteni 
was  withheld  for  aseasonfroi    i 
ture,  though  its  tenement 
shattered   and   ruined.     £   i 
from  the  firet  was  utterly  h.   i 
and  his  bodily  helplessness  i 
almost  resembled  catalepsy  ;   i 
faculties  were  quite  clear.    £  i 
recognise  his  friends,  and  U 
them    quite    composedly: 
complaint  never  once  issue 
his  lips.    They  sent  him  d 
Scutari  at  last — not  with  ai  i 
of  his  recovery,  but  wishing 
sure  him  all  available  comi 
his  dying  moments. 

It  was  a  rough  passage  (<  i 
invalids  the  cruel  Euxine  hi  I 
mercy) :  this,  and  the  pain  < 
sport  through  the  few  hundre 
that  were  between  the  vessel   i 
hospital,  aJmost  exhausted  tb 
of  itoj[ston's  strength.    Wh(  : 
laid  him  down  on  the  bed  i 
to  him,  in  a  small  room  off  th 
ward,  of  which  he  was  to    ; 
sole  tenant,  none   of  the  bx  : 
could  have  told  if  they  were  < 
with  life  or  death.    Work   i 
heavy  on  their  hands  at  that  di  i 
season,  that  they  could  not 
more  than  a  certain  space  of  pi  i 
time  to  any  one  patient;  so,afl  i 
ing  all  means  and  appliance£ 
covery  in  vain,  they  left  Keer 
while  in  his  swoon.   It  seeme : 
he  never  would  open  his  eyes  i 

They  unclosed  slowly  at  las 
dim  with  the  deathly  faintnesi 
head  was  dizzy  and  confused 
in  his  ears  there  was  a  dull,  di 
sound,  like  the  murmur  of  acl 
sea.      As  objects  and  sounc: 
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flamed  more  distinctness,  he  became 
aware  of  the  figure  of  a  woman 
sitting  on  the  ground  bj  the  ode  of 
his  couch— h£x  head  hmsd  in  Iter 
hands— 'Soddiii;  heraelf  erer  to  and 
lh>,  and  never  pausing  in  her  low, 
heartbroken  wail.  If  old  tales 
speak  truth,  such  a  figure  might  be 
seen  in  dark  comers  of  haunted 
houses ;  and  such  a  wail  might  echo 
at  dead  6f  night  through  chambers 
conscious  of  some  fearful  crime. 
Instinct,  more  than  reason,  revealed 
to  !Royston  the  truth. 

The  lips  that  under  the  thrusts 
of  Eussian  lances,  and  through  all 
subsequent  tortures,  had  euarded  so 
jealously  the  secret  of  his  agony, 
could  not  repress  a  groan,  as  they 
syllabled  the  name  of-— Cecil  Tre- 
silyan. 

It  was  so.  The  briUiant  beauty 
who,  for  two  seasons  had  ruled  the 
world  in  which  she  moved  so  impe- 
riously— insatiate  of  conquest  and 
defying  rivalry — the  delicate  aristo- 
crate,  who  from  her  childhood  had 
been  used  to  every  imaginable 
luxury,  and  had  appreciated  them 
all — was  found  again,  here,  in  the 
grey  robe  of  a  Sist-er  of  Charity, 
content  to  endure  real,  bitter  hard- 
ships, and  to  witness,  daily,  sights 
from  which  womanhood,  with  aU  its 
bravery,  must  needs  recoil. 

The  motives  that  had  urged  her  to 
such  a  step  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
define.  The  same  weariness  and 
impatience  of  inaction,  that  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  case  of 
S^yston  Xeene,  may  have  had  much 
to  do  with  it ;  to  this,  perhaps,  was 
added  a  feeling  of  wild  remorse, 
seeking  to  vent  itself  in  self-tortur- 
ing penance,  such  as  impelled  kings 
and  conquerors  in  old  days  to  don 
the  palmer's  gown,  and  macerate 
their  bodies  by  fast  and  scourge; 
there  may  have  been,  too,  some 
vague,  unacknowledged  longing,  to 
seize  the  last  chance  of  seeing  her 
lost  love  once  again.  Might  she 
not  tend  him  as  she  nursed  the 
other  wounded,  without  adding  to 
the  weight  of  her  sin  P  If  she  ever 
entertamedsuch  an  idea,  her  pimish- 
mcnt  may  well  have  atoned  for  her 
offence,  when  she  came  suddenly 
and  unprepared  into  that  sick  cham- 
ber, and  looked  upon  the  mangled 
wreck  lying  senseless  there. 

Eoyston    spoke   first.      'What 


brot^t  you^kwe^  If  H  was  pos- 
sibb  that  h&  eonld  feel  anything 
Hfee  texTor,  surely  the  hollow,  tremu- 
lous voice  betrayed  it  then. 

Cecil  Tresilyan  sprang  to  her  feet 
as  if  an  electric  shock  had  moved 
her,  and  stood  gazing  at  him  with 
her  great,  desolate,  tearless  eyes : 
all  her  misery  could  not  make  them 
hard  or  haggard,  nor  dispel  their 
marvellous  enchantment.  Boyston 
marked  the  impulse  that  would  have 
drawn  her  to  his  side,  and  threw 
out  one  weak  hand  to  warn  her  off; 
with  the  other  he  tried  to  cover  his 
own  scarred,  ghastly  face.  '  Don't 
come  near  me,'  he  muttered;  *I 
can't  bear  it.'  Her  woman's  instinct 
fathomed  his  meaning  instantly :  he 
thought  that  even  she  must  shrink 
from  him.  She  laughed  out  loud 
(for  her  brain  was  almost  turning) 
as  she  knelt  down  and  raised  his 
head  on  her  arm,  and  smoothed  his 
matted  hair,  and  kissed  the  death- 
damp  from  his  forehead,  murmuring 
between  the  caresses,  'You  dare 
not  keep  me  from  you.  Do  you 
think  that  J  fear  you,  my  own — ^my 
own!* 

The  glory  of  a  great  triumphs- 
grand,  even  if  sinfid — lighted  up  the 
face  of  the  dying  man ;  and  intense 
passion  made  even  his  voice  strong 
and  steady .  *  I  believe  this  is  better 
than  the  paradise  we  dreamed  of,  in 
the  island  of  the  Greek  Sea !' 

Without  a  moment's  pause  the 
sweet,  sad  voice  replied — 

'  Yes,  it  is  better.  Then  I  should 
have  died  first,  and  hopelessly.  Now 
there  is  no  guilt  between  us  that 
may  not  be  forgiven.' 

Silence  lasted,  till  Boyston  ga* 
thered  energy  to  speak  again. 

•  You  remember  the  glove  P  See 
— I  have  not  parted  with  it  yet.' 
He  drew  from  his  breast  a  case  of 
steel  links  hung  round  his  neck  by 
a  chain :  it  held  Cecil's  gauntlet — 
stained  and  stiffened  with  his  blood. 
That  was  the  treasure  he  would 
not  resign  when  he  lay  on  the 
ground,  waiting  for  the  Eussian 
lances.  '  You  did  not  think  that  I 
should  forget  you,  because  I  never 
answered  your  letter  P' 

As  had  happened  once  before,  a 
portion  of  his  fortitude  and  self- 
command  seemed  transfused  into 
Cecil  Tresilyan.  She  spoke  quite 
steadily  now. 
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'  How  conld  I  misjudge  your 
silence,  when  I  be^rged  you  not  to 
write  P  I  have  been  very  miserable, 
tinnkiiiff  how  angry  you  would  be ; 
and  yetl  oovid  sot  help  what  1  did. 
But  I  never  fancied  yem  had  for- 
gotten me.  Forgetting  is  not  bo 
easy.  Now  tell  me  about  yourself. 
1  have  heard  of  that  glorious  charge. 
But  those  terrible  wounds — how  you 
must  have  suffered !' 

Out  of  the  dim,  glazing  eyes 
flashed  for  one  moment,  a  gleam  of 
soldierly  pride.  'Yes,  we  rode 
straight,  on  the  twenty-fifth  —  I 
amongst  the  rest.  I  suppose  I  have 
suffered  some  pain,  but  that  is 
all  past  and  gone.  1  am  sensible 
of  nothing  but  the  happiness  of 
holding  your  little  hand  once  more. 
See— I  can  hold  it  without  shame, 
for  my  fingers  have  not  pressed 
thope  of  any  woman  alive,  since  we 
parted.' 

She  saw  how  the  utterance  of 
those  few  words  told  upon  him; 
and  refrained  £rom  the  delight  of 
listening  longer  to  the  voice,  that 
was  still  to  her  inexpressibly  dear. 
So  she  checked  him,  when  he  would 
have  gone  on  speaJiing.  Yet  the 
silence  that  ensued  was  first  broken 
by  Cecil. 

•My  own!  I  fear— I  fear,  that 
you  are  in  great  danger.  How  long 
we  may  both  have  to  suffer,  God 
alone  can  tell.  But  will  you  not  see 
a  clergyman?  He  might  help  you, 
though  I  am  weak  and  powerless.' 

A  shadow  of  the  old  sardonic 
scorn  swept  across  Keene's  ema- 
ciated face,  and  passed  away  as 
suddenlv.  'It  is  somewhat  late 
for  any  help  that  priests  can  bring. 
Besides,  I  cannot  dwell  now  on  any 
of  my  past  sins,  save  one.  All  my 
thoughts  are  taken  up  with  the 
wrong  that  I  have  done  to  you.' 

This  was  true.  If  there  were  re- 
proachful phantoms  that  had  a  right 
to  haunt  Koyston's  death-bed,  the 
living  presence  kept  them  all  at 
bay. 

Cecil's  eyes  had  never  been  more 
eloquent  than  thejr  were  then ;  but 
they  spoke  of  nothing  but  despair. 

*Ah,  heaven!  cannot  you  see, 
that  all  I  have  to  forgive  has  been 
forgiven  long  ago?  What  is  to 
become  of  me,  if  you  die  hardened 
in  your  sin  P  Must  I  live  on,  hoping 
that  we  are  parted  for  ever?    if 


you  are  pitiless  to  your  own  soul- 
have  mercy,  at  least,  upon  me !' 

All  Boyston's  former  crimes 
seemed  to  him  venial  by  compari- 
son, as  he  witnessed  the  misery  and 
•hMement  of  the  glonmKi  creature 
<m  whom  he  had  brought  audi  iof- 
row,  if  not  shame.  The  remorse 
that  a  strong  will  and  hard  heart 
had  stifled  so  long,  found  voice  at 
last  in  three  muttered  words^'  Gfod 
forgive  me !' 

A  very  niggardly  and  inadequate 
expression  of  contrition  —  was  it 
notP  conceded  to  a  life  whose  sins 
outnumbered  its  years.  Yet  the 
slight  thread  of  hope  drawn  there- 
from has  been  able,  since,  to  hold 
back  Cecil  Tresilyan  from  Uie  abyss 
of  utter  desperation.  She  forbore 
to  press  him  further  then,  seeing  his 
increasing  weakness,  and  trusting, 
perhaps,  that  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  would  come. 

Indeed,  there  were  a  thousand 
things  to  be  said  about  the  past,  in 
whicn  both  had  borne  a  part,  and 
the  future,  in  which  only  one  could 
share ;  but  Eoyston  had  estimated 
rightly  the  extent  of  his  remaining 
physical  resources;  and,  when  he 
found  how  each  syllable  exhausted 
him,  he  became  as  chary  of  his 
words  as  a  miser  of  his  gold.  His 
right  hand  still  grasped  hers,  firmly ; 
and  her  delicate  cheek  was  pillowed 
on  his  shoulder;  the  fingers  of  his 
other  hand  played  gently  with  a 
long,  glossy  chestnut  tress  that  had 
escaped  from  the  prison  of  the  close 
cap  she  wore.  So  they  remained, 
for  a  long  time — ^no  sound  passing 
between  them,  beyond  half-formed 
whispers  of  endearment:  no  one 
came  in  to  molest  them :  there  was 
work  enough  and  to  spare,  that 
night,  for  all  in  Scutari.  The 
thought  of  interruption  never  crossed 
Cecil's  mind  for  an  instant.  Al- 
ways careless  and  defiant  of  con- 
ventionality, or  the  world's  opinion, 
she  was  tenfold  more  reckless  now. 
Her  head  was  bent  down,  and  her 
eyes  closed  ;  so  that  she  could  not 
see  how  the  hollows  deepened  on 
her  lover's  face ;  nor  how  the  pallor 
of  his  cheek  darkened  rapidly  to 
an  ashen-grey.  But  inward  watn- 
ings  of  approaching  dissolution 
spoke  plainly  enough  to  Hoys  ton 
Xeene.  He  knew  what  he  had  to 
do. 
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He  raised  her  head  from  where  it 
rested,  and  said — so  gently — *If 
my  time  is  short,  there  is  the  more 
reason  that  I  should  be  loth  to  lose 
yott,  even  for  an  hour.  But  you 
must  have  rest ;  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  sleep.  Do  not  try  toper- 
suademe;  but  leave  me  now.  When 
you  think  hereafter  of  this  evening, 
remember  what  my  last  words  were 
•— J  laved  you,  best  of  cUL  Darling 
— ^wish  me  good  night;  and  come 
to  see  me  early  to-morrow.' 

He  guessed,  full  well,  how  long 
that  mght  would  last;  and  what 
sight  would  meet  Cecil  on  the  mor- 
row ;  but  he  was  resolute  to  spare 
her  one  additional  pang;  and  so, 
endured  alone  the  whole  burden  of 
the  parting  agony.  His  whole  life 
had  been  full  of  deeds  of  reckless  dar- 
ing ;  but,  in  good  truth,  this  achieve- 
ment was  its  very  crown  of  courage. 

Now,  as  heretofore,  Cecil  was 
incapable  of  resisting  any  one  of  his 
expressed  wishes  or  commands ; 
besides  this,  physical  exhaustion 
was  beginning  to  overcome  her; 
and  she,  too,  felt  that  it  was  time 
to  go.  She  leant  down,  without 
speaking,  and  their  lips  met  in  a 
long,  passionate  kiss.  So  little  of 
vitality  lingered  in  Eoyston's,  that 
they  remained  still  icy-cold  under 
the  pressure  of  these  ripe,  red  roses. 

'I  will  'come  again,  early,*  she 
whispered. 

The  last  relics  of  a  strength  that 
had  been  superhuman,  passed  into 
the  lingering  pressure  of  the  hand 
that  bade  her  tenderly  farewell. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  surgeon  came 
to  Eoyston  Keene.  All  mat  ni^ht, 
shrieks  and  groans,  and  oUier 
sounds  through  which  human  agony 
£nds  a  vent,  had  been  ringing  in  his 
ears,  till  they  were  weary  of  the 
din ;  but  the  silence  of  that  chamber 
struck  the  visitor  yet  more  pain- 
fuDy.  He  looked,  for  a  second, 
gravely  at  the  motionless  figure; 
and  laid  his  ear  against  the  lips; 
no  breath  issued  thence  that  would 
have  stirred  a  feather;  then  he 
drew  very  gently  the  sheet  over 
the  dead  man's  face-^a  quiet,  stead- 
fast face — that,  even  in  the  death- 
throe,  had  retained  its  proud,  placid 
calm. 

When  Cecil  Tresilyan  saw  that 

same  sight  the  next  morning,  she 

not  scream  or  faint.    Neither 


then  nor  afterwards,  did  she  prove 
herself  unworthy  of  her  haughty 
lover,  by  demonstrating  or  parading 
her  sorrows.  Many  others  besides 
her,  have  taken  for  their  motto— 
*  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness ;'  and  have  carried  it  out  to  the 
end,  unflinchingly.  Verily,  they 
have  their  reward.  If  there  is  little 
comfort  on  this  side  the  grave,  and 
only  vague  hope  beyond  it,  it  is 
something~^to  escape  condolence. 

We  follow  her  fortunes  no  farther. 
It  is  needless  to  give  all  the  details 
of  the  hospital  service  which  oc- 
cupied her  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  set  her  free ;  and  we  will  not 
seek  to  penetrate  into  the  retreat  in 
the  Far  West,  where  she  is  dwelling 
still.  That  grey  manor-house  guards 
its  secrets  well,  though  it  has  wit- 
nessed, in  its  time,  sorrows  and  sins 
that  might  have  wrung  a  voice  from 
granite.  Conscious  oimany  broken 
hearts  and  blasted  hopes,  is  the 
home  of  the  Tresilyans  of  Tre- 
silyan. 

I  confess  to  a  certain  regret,  as 
the  graceful  figure  vanishes  from 
the  stage  that  never  was  worthy  of 
her  queen-like  presence.  Was  it  in 
dream-land  that  I  saw  the  Original 
of  the  character  and  face  tluit  I 
have  endeavoured,  thus  roughly,  to 
portray?  Perhaps  so.  But  there 
are  visions  so  near  akin  to  realities, 
that  one's  brain  grows  dizzy  in 
trying  to  disentangle  the  two. 

It  is  imfortunate,  tibat  the  void 
created  by  any  man's  death  is  by 
no  means  proportionate  to  his  in- 
trinsic merits.  So  it  happened  that 
the  loss  of  Eoyston  Zeene  was  felt 
more  than  he  deserved.  Far  and 
wide  over  the  surface  of  the  world's 
sea,  the  circles  spread,  from  the  spot 
where  his  life  went  down.  He  was 
missed  not  only  by  his  old  comrades 
in  arms :  men  who  scarcely  knew  him 
by  sight,  spared  some  re^t  to  the 
favourite  hero  of  the  Light  Dra- 
goons. Mark  Waring,  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  dreary  chambers,  gnashed 
his  teeth  in  bitterness  of  envy ;  for 
he  guessed  who  would  be  the  chief 
mourner.  Armand  de  Chateau- 
mesnil's  remark  was  characteristic. 
Hearing  that  his  old  opponent  had 
fallen  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  he 
struck  his  hand  impatiently  on  his 
crippled  limbs,  muttermg — 'Sang 
dieu!    H  avait  toujours   la  main 
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henrense.'  Harry  Molynenz  cannot 
trust  his  Yoioe  to  speak  of  him  jret ; 
and  other  beautiiol  eyes,  besides 
La  M.ignowM*i^  were  dim  with  tears 
when  they  read  a  certain  death- 
gazette.  Troly  'great  men  have 
fallen  in  Israel/  and  saints  have 
departed  in  the  plenitude  of  sanc- 
tity, without  winning  such  wealth 
of  regrets  as  was  lavished  on  the 
grave  of  that  strong  shiner.  Only 
two  women  alive  (and  these  he  had 
never  wronged)  rejoiced  over  the 
news  unfeignedly— JBessie  Danvers, 
and  his  own  wife. 

Shall  we  pass  judgment  on  Eoy- 
ston  XeeneP  He  had  erred  so 
often  and  heavily,  that  even  the  in- 
tercession of  apenitent  who  never 
kneels  before  Heaven  without  ming- 
ling his  name  in  her  prayers,  must 
probably  be  unavailing.  Yet,  will 
we  not  cast  the  stone. 

All  temptations,  of  course,  can  be 
resisted,  and  ought  to  be  overcome. 
But  there  are  men  bom  with  so  pecu- 
liar a  temperament,  and  who  seem  to 
have  been  so  completely  under  the 
dominion  of  circumstances,  that  they 
might  well  be  supposed   to  have 


been  raised  up  for  a  warning.  How 
far  are  such  to  be  held  accountable  P 
Let  us  refrain  from  this  subject,  re- 
membering how  grave  and  learned 
theologians,  earnest  opponents  of 
Predestinarianism,  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  extreme  of  perplexity 
when  confronted  with  the  ensample 
of  Pharaoh. 

Jt  would  neither  be  pleasant  nor 
profitable,  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
the  black  darkness  that  hes  beyond 
Eoyston's  death-bed;  in  it,  few 
would  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  light.  But  we 
have  no  more  authority  to  fix  limits 
to  the  long-suffering  of  Omnipo- 
tence, than  we  have  to  dispute  the 
justice  of  its  revenge.  Let  us  stand 
aside,  and  hope 

That  heaven  may  yet  have  more  mercy 
than  man. 
On  such  a  bold  rider^s  souL 
A  strange  doctrine,  that ;  savour- 
ing  perhaps    of  heterodoxy,    and 
perilous  to  be  adopted  by  such  as 
cannot  fathom  it  thoroughly.    But 
if  there  be  no  germ  of  truth  therein 
—it  were  better  for  some  of  us,  that 
we  had  never  been  bom. 


ALISON'S  'HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  FEOM  1815  to  1852.' 

SSCOVD  PiJPBB. 


OUB  former  article  charged  Sir 
A.  Alison  with  ignoring,  in  a 
chapter  consecrated  to  the  intellect 
of  (xermany,  the  names  of  Wilhelm 
and  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  We 
have  since  discovered  that  they 
enjoy  two  paragraphs  in  the  account 
of  JPV«icA  literature.*  If  Wilhelm 
had  not  been  dismissed  in  a  single 

Shrase  as  '  the  able  and  celebrated 
Prussian  diplomatist,'  we  should 
have  thanked  Sir  A.  Alison  for  re- 
minding his  readers  that  so  great  a 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  a 
vagrant  profession.  As  matters 
stand,  we  cannot  but  doubt  the 
adequacy  of  such  a  docket  for  one 
who  amongst  scientific  linguists, 
philologers,  critics,  and  translators 
was,  beyond  contestation,  facile 
princept.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  closed  the  catalogue  of 
Sir  A.  Alison's  enterprises  against 
literature  and  science,  for  Leporello 


without  his  lantern  might  soon 
double  the  list.  Sufl&ce  it  then  to 
hear,  that  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
was  of  the  '  Parisian  school  of 
naturalists,'  and  that  '  his  mind  has 
been  cast  in  a  very  singular  mould, 
but  one  which,  when  employed  by 
the  Creator,  produces  the  most  ela- 
borate and  valuable  intellectual 
result.'  How  it  comes  to  pass  that 
some  minds  are  employed  hj  their 
owners  and  others  by  the  dreator, 
we  are  uninformed. 

It  is  likewise  a  candid  duty  to 
confess,  on  the  evidence  of  pages 
lately  printed,  and  hitherto  uncut  by 
us,  that  royal  no  less  than  aristo- 
cratic persons  are  admitted  to  the 
intimacy  of  Sir  A.  Alison,  for  Prince 
Waldemar  of  Pmssia  'did  the 
Author  the  honour  of  paying  him  a 
visit  of  several  days,  at  his  resi- 
dence of  Possil  House,  in  Lauark- 
shire.'t 


•  Vol.  iii.  p.  643. 


t  Vol.  viii.  p.  165. 
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Metaphysicb. 
There  Ir  one  matter  on  which. 
Sir  A,  Alison's  knowledge  is  not 
much  below  that  of  his  neighbours. 
Posterity  may  say  of  him  as  of 
Zadig,  'II  savait  de  la  meti^hy- 
sique  ce  qu'on  a  su  dans  tons  les 
temps,  c*est  h,  dire  fort  pen  de  chose/ 
We  should  like  to  have  had  an  ink- 
ling of  his  personal  convictions  ;  he 
is  just  the  man  to  think,  or  fancy 
himself  to  think,  with  Hegel,  that 
'being  and  naught  are  identical,' 
and  that '  becoming  is  a  continuous 
transition  from  bemg  into  naught,' 
and  'a  continuous  coming  over  from 
naught  into  being.'  He  is  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  any  JBritish 
metaphysicians  after  Stewart  and 
Brown,  and  of  any  French  meta- 
physicians whatever.  As  the  name 
of  the  eminent  in  this  department 
is  *  legion,'  we  can  but  oner  them 
collectively  our  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  their  escape  from  the  fear- 
ful pillory,  in  which  names  would 
have  been  misspelled  and  doctrines 
docked  and  garbled.  And  they 
will  perhaps  find  comfort  in  the 
eloquent  language  of  the  historian, 
who  has  thus  taught  us : — '  In 
that  crisis,  mind  remained  true  to 
itself  and  reasserted  its  original 
destiny  as  the  leader  of  mankind. 
Intellect  ranged  itself  under  its  real 
standard — that  of  the  human  race.' 
It  would  rejoice  the  hearts  of 
£ant  and  Fichte  to  know  how 
completely  Sir  A.  Alison  has  re- 
duced tbem  to  the  condition  of 
subjectivity.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Locke,  who,  it  seems, 
traces  '  all  our  ideas  to  impressions 
derived  from  the  senses,'  and  this 
in  spite  of  that  philosopher's  noto- 
rious reference  of  some  ideas  to  re- 
flection. Locke's  followers  (techni- 
cally called  Sensationalists)  he  dubs 
EealistSj  which  term  has  unfortu- 
nately nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
troversies on  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  and  belongs  to  the  era 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns 
Scotus,  and  to  such  of  the  schoolmen 
as  held  the  objective  reality  of 
'  universals.'  The  Idealists  (who 
deny  the  existence  of  a  material 
world)  are  described  as  those  who 
*  contend  for  tbe  existence  of  innate 
ideas ;'    which  view  Sir  A.  Alison 


attributes  to  the  modem  German 
philosophers,  by  whom  it  is  repu- 
diated. The  Materialists  not  only- 
hold  questionable  tenets  as  to  the 
nature  of  mind,  but  preach  up 
*  physical  enjoyments  as  the  chief 
end  of  existence,  and  the  means 
of  their  acquisition  the  only  object 
of  a  sensible  maiCs  pursuit* 
Finally,  to  crown  all  previous 
achievements.  Sir  A.  Alison  shows 
himself  ignorant  of  the  mere  name 
of  the  'schoolmen,*  for  he  con- 
founds them  with  the  commentators 
on  the  classics,  and  calls  them  the 
'  ScholiasU:* 

Theology. 

It  will  hereafter  be  our  dutjr  to 
elucidate  the  biblical  bias  which 
has  garnished  the  secular  para- 
graphs of  tliis  history  with  popular 
texts  of  Scripture  and  heads  of  un- 
published sermons.  At  present  we 
nave  only  to  express  surprise  that 
an  author  who  is  perpetually  ob- 
truding upon  a  proiane  public  the 
proofs  of  his  personal  and  prayerful 
piety,  shoula  furnish  in  printed 
chapter  and  verse  the  demonstra- 
tion of  his  own  unworthiness  to 
take  any  but  the  lowest  place  in  the 
lowest  class  of  an  infant  Sunday 
school.  He  actually  asserts  that 
Lutheran  Germany  at  the  Befor- 
mation  'embraced  the  doctrine  of 
Election,'  which  Calvinistic  dogma 
is  '  the  charitable  conviction  that  a 
Ceetain  Sect  is  the  object  of  divine 
favour,  and  all  others  of  reproba^ 
Hon*  After  that,  he — a  Scotch- 
man, living  in  one  of  the  countries 
where  Election  is  an  article  of  na- 
tional faith — goes  on  to  observe  that 
such  doctrines  may  'long  linger 
among  the  peasantry  and  half- 
educated  classes,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  can  long  coexist  with 
general intelhgence  and  reflection; 
and  they  speedily  melt  away  before 
the  light  or  reason. 'f  What  Sir  A. 
Alison  has  to  ofler  instead  of  'such 
doctrines'  to  benighted  Scotland, 
Switzerland,  HollancU  And  Ger- 
many, and  how  he  indicates  the 
basis  of  a  '  revival,'  will  be  seen  by 
degrees.  For  his  own  part,  he 
believes  that  '  there  is  in  every 
mind,  even  the  strongest,  a  certain 
tendency  to  superstition,  and  a  be^ 


♦  Vol.  V.  p.  i47-i5«« 


+  Vol  V.  p.  153. 
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lief  in  supernatural  spirits,  which 
exercise  a  paramount  influence  over 
our  destiny/*  Orthodoxy,  more- 
over, is  quite  beneath  his  notice ;  he 
usually  calls  professed  unbelievers 
'devout  Christians*  —  probably  to 
spite  them — ^and  in  his  chapter  on 
^  English  Literature  the  great  reli- 
gious controversies  of  the  epoch 
(A..D.  1815.52)  are  absolutely  ignored. 
Of  an  Irving,  a  Newman,  a  Pusey, 
an  Arnold,  a  Maurice,  a  Stanley,  a 
Whately,  a  Trench,  there  is  not  a 
vestige,  while  time-honoured  Palbt 
is  dragged  from  the  tomb  which 
closed  over  him  a.d.  i8o5.t 

Infidelity. 

The  National  School  of  Divines 
have  likewise  their  portion  in  this 
history.  In  his  dealing  with  them, 
Sir  A.  Alison  is  quite  himself.  He 
lumps  together  ^lair,  Robertson, 
Hume,  and  Strauss.  He  thinks  the 
sceptical  faith  of  Germany  is  a 
simple  system,  which  may  be  re- 
sumed in  a  single  formula.  He 
quotes  Strauss  as  a  type  of  such  a 
system,  and  attributes  to  him  the 
very  doctrines  which  it  was  the  aim 
of  Strauss  to  overthrow.  Whereas 
Paulus  had  divested  the  miraculous 
incidents  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
of  their  supernatural  element, 
Strauss  repuaiated  this  solution, 
and  maintained  that  these  miracu- 
lous incidents  had  never  occurred, 
and  that  they  should  be  classed 
with  the  myths  of  profane  history, 
But  the  Strauss  of  Sir  A.  Alison 
. '  strives,  so  far  as  possible,  to  ex- 
plain away  every  miraculous  event, 
to  solve  every  dark  enigma.* J  The 
absurdity  of  such  a  statement  can 
scarcely  be  measured  by  those  who 
are  unramiliar  with  the  controversies 
in  question.  One  need  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  Mansel  or  a  Maurice 
in  order  to  measure  the  intelligence 
of  an  author  who  says  of  the  scneme 
of  Strauss  :— 

1.  It  professes,  witJiOHt  (tperUy  dis- 
puting the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  to  establish  them  on  what 
is  deemed  the  solid  basis  of  truth  and 
reason. 

And, 

2.  AU  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris' 


tianity,  the  Trinity,  the  Qodbead  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Bedemp- 
tion,  are  eitJier  denied  or  passed  over 
with  very  little  consideration.  § 

These  two  sentences  occur  on  the 
same  page  and  at  an  interval  of  ten 
lines.  Sut  flagrant  contradiction 
being  habitual  to  the  author,  we 
may  as  well  reserve  our  astonish- 
ment for  the  sequel: — *  Every  re- 
ligion  that  ever  prevailed  generally 
among  men,  has  admitted  the  doC' 
trine  of  original  sin*  Ignorance 
like  this  on  the  part  of  a  professed 
Christian,  brings  more  scandal  and 
contempt  on  our  common  faith  than 
all  the  shades  of  speculative  unbe- 
lief. And  whatever  scorn  may  be 
deserved  by  the  Pharisee  who 
flaimts  to  the  aky  the  phylacteries 
of  a  religion  whose  creed  he  has 
never  learned,  that  scorn  has  been 
richly  earned  by  Sir  A.  Alison. 
No  language  can  be  too  strong  for 
so  solemn  an  occasion;  there  are 
sentences  which  call  for  the  full 
vengeance  of  Ehadamanthus,  and 
not  least  of  them  that  which  fol- 
lows:— 'What  is  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  of  which  so  much  is 
said,  but  a  part,  and  a  very  small  part 
only,  of  tne  mystery  of  the  omni- 
presence of  the  Deity,  which  no 
faith  in  any  age  has  ventured  to 
deny:\\ 

A  heresy  that  gives  a  geogra- 
phical exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  warns  us  to  stop :  it  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  theological 
follies  of  Sir  A.  AUson. 

HisTOBicAL  Facts. 
'A  knowledge  of  reference,'  said 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  the  other 
day,  'is  knowledge.'  If  it  was 
with  an  eye  to  the  failings  of  the 
Tory  annalist  that  the  Tory  states- 
man thus  annihilated  the  irivolous 
distinction  which  had  never  marked 
a  diflerence,  vain  was  the  work  of 
that  precise  and  powerful  pen.  For 
Sir  A.  Alison  has  not  even  a  know- 
ledge of  reference ;  so  starved  is  his 
smattering  of  history,  that  he  can- 
not correct  the  illustrations  neces- 
sary to  his  subject.  When  he 
speaks,  e.g,,  of  *  the  glorious  victory 
of  Bajazet  over  the  French  chivalry 
at  Varna,  in  1453,'T  ^^^^  a  mare's- 


♦  Vol.  V.  p.  105. 
§  Vol  V.  p.  154. 


t  Vol.  i.  p.  453. 
II  Vol  V.  p.  155. 


J.  Vol.  V.  p.  154, 
if  Vol.  iii.  p.  44, 
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nest  invites  a  lifetime  of  conjecture, 
and  the  skill  of  a  Sphinx  to  read  its 
riddle.  For  Bajazet  died  half  a 
century  before  the  date  given; 
Poles  and  Hungarians,  not  French, 
were  defeated  at  Varna ;  and  that 
battle  was  fought,  not  in  i45^» 
but  in  1444.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Sir  A.  Alison  intended  to 
allude  to  the  destruction  of  the 
French  knights  by  Bajazet  at  Nico- 
pohs,  in  1396.  xet  this  suggestion 
by  no  means  clears  up  the  difficulty, 
since  elsewhere  he  tells  us,  correctly 
enouffh,  that  Amurath  defeated 
Ladi^us  at  Yama,  in  1444 ;  and 
then  in  the  very  next  sentence  re- 
turning to  the  charge,  says  that 
•the  chivalry  of  France  perished 
under  the  sabres  of  the  janissaries 
of  Bajazet  '*  before  the  same  town 
400  years  ago ! 

At  sea  Sir  A.  Alison  performs  an 
exploit  worthy  of  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man. Grreat  Britain  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  exposed  to  untold  perils 
from  tiie  impending  coalition  of 
France  and  Spain.  When  the  navy 
of  France  has  been  reinforced  by 
the  powerful  naiy  of  Spain — viz., 
by  tnree  screw-nrigates  and  two 
sloops — the  position  of  these  islands 
wiU  be  appalling.  '  Such  a  statc^of 
things  actually  came  to  pass  in 
1784,  when  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets,  numbering  forty -seven  sail  of 
the  line,  blockaded  Admiral  Danby 
in  Plymouth,  who  had  only  twenty- 
one'.*  A  handsome  exploit,  as  we 
take  it,  even  if  compounded  of  qua- 
lities subject  to  elmiination.  For 
in  1784  the  world  was  at  peace,  and 
the  Admiral  is  a  mere  x,  unknown 
to  nautical  Fasti.  Were  we  called 
on  to  hazard  an  explanatory  guess, 
we  would  humbly  propose  to  read 
*  1779*  and  *  Admiral  Hardy* ;  but 
these  emendations  will  not  satisfy 
our  old  salts,  as  the  number  of  ships 
remains  incorrigibly  wrong.  Sir  A. 
Alison  will  do  well  to  narrate  this 
anecdote  to  the  Marines. 

In  speaking  of  certain  places  on 
the  Eusso-Persian  frontier.  Sir  A. 
Alison  observes  that  '  these  names 
wiU  convey  but  little  ideax  {sic)  to  a 
•  European  reader.'  The  remark  is 
quite  true  as  regards  the  historian 


himself — narrcUur  fabula  de  te — 
for  we  have  seen  how  he  placed 
Anapa  in  JPersia.  This  Persian 
fortress,  we  are  informed,  was  ceded 
to  Eussia  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1827,  by  the  treaty  *  concluded  be- 
tween the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Ispahan.*t  After  which  it  is  ^ 
very  interesting  to  find,  in  the  record 
of  the  campainiof  1828,  a  paragraph 
devoted  to  we  '  capture  of  Anapa 
by  ike  Eussians  from  the  Turks.'J, 
It  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  that 
the  court  of  Persia  had  been  re- 
moved to  Teheran  in  the  previous 
century ;  but  it  will  be  new  to  most 
readers  to  hear  that  Ehodes  was  not 
conquered  by  Soliman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, in  1522,  but  by  Selim  I.,  in 
15 1 7  (this  blunder  and  the  next 
occur  twice  in  two  consecutive 
pages);  that  Vienna  was  not  be- 
sieged  in    T529   by    Soliman    the 


Magnificent,  but  by  Soliman  II., 
who  did  not  reign  till  160  years 
later.  Then  the  intervention  of 
England,  Prussia,  Holland  (and 
later  of  Denmark),  in  17^0-91,  in 
favour  of  Turkey,  is  attributed  to 
'JFhrance  and  England,  immediately 
before  the  French  Eevolution.§ 
France  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  these  transactions,  and  it  is 
equally  false  to  say  that  '  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1789,  had  put  a  bridle  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Czar'  (as  if  that  prince 
had  been  a  donkey),  and  in  'con- 
junction with  Prussia  arrested'  his 
progress. II  In  lamenting  what  he 
calls  the  cession  of  Juoitwerp  to 
JF)rance  in  1833,^  and  in  many  other 
places.  Sir  A.  Alison  S{>eak8  of 
Belgium  as  Flanders.  This  would 
have  been  very  well  in  the  days 
when  the  poet  penned  those  magni- 
ficent lines — 

Under  the  tropics  is  our  language  spoke. 
And  part  of  Fland^  hath  received  our 

yoke. 
But  the  bathos  of  one  age  may  be 
the  anachronism  of  the  next,  wnich 
is  strikingly  the  case  here,  for  part 
of  *  Flanders'  belongs  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  another  part  to  France. 
Flanders,  in  fine,  is  fit  company  for 
Ispahan  and  Muscovy. 

Another  ingenious  notion  of  the 
learned  historian  is,  that  '  the  ad- 


*  Vol.  iii  p.  391.    The  same  statement  is  made  in  vol.  i.  p.  I9. 

t  VoL  iii.  p.  68.  t  Vol.  iii.  p.  276.  §  Vol  iii.  p.  32-4. 
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vance  of  the  English j^om  tJie  coast 
of  Malabar,  had  brought  them  into 
collision  with  the  Mahrattas  and 
Sikhs  Of  Hindostan.**  If  this  sen- 
tence  contains  a  vestige  of  truths 
the  received  annals  of  British  India 
are  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  To  com- 
ment on  it  is  superfluous ;  and  in  the 
following  batch  of  discoveries  the 
ipsisdma  verba  of  the  author  speak 
more  than  volumes.  Sir  A.  AlisoA 
thinks  that  Charles  Buller,  in  the 
days  of  his  Eadical  youth,  was  *  a 
leading  Whig !' — that  the  Ottomans 
were  defeated  at  Arbela  and  the 
Issusf — that  the  monarchies  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  overturned 
in  1848  ;J|:  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  is  a  Tartar  ;§  that  the 
Swiss  Euler,  the  Italian  Scaliger, 
and  the  Dutch  Erasmus,  were  Ger^ 
inans;  \\  that  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia are  integral  parts  of  Eussia ; 
that  the  Tchinn  is  like  the  Roman 
constitutional  Centuries ;  that  the 
Tchinn  *  crushed  the  feudal  system' 
(which  notoriously  never  existed  in 
Eussia) ;  that  the  Cossacks  are  the 
real  strength  of  the  Eussian  army ; 
that  a  '  hairdresser  or  tailor  some* 
times  has  the  rank  of  a  major- 
general.'  And  as  if  this  did  not 
suffice,  the  Eussians  are  habitually 
called  Muscovites,  while  Euss  iais  pro- 
nounced to  be,  now  as  ever,  *  Scythia, 
storehouse  of  nations  and  scourge 
of  vicious  civilization!'  Which, 
again,  is  only  half  the  battle ;  for  in 
the  capital  of  Scythia,  'beautiful 
women,  arrayed  in  the  last  Paris 
fashions,  alternately  fascinate  the 
mind  by  conversation  on  the  most 
celebrated  novels  or  operas  of  the 
day,  or  charm  the  senses  by  the  finest 
melodies  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven.*^ 

If  Su:  A.  Alison  thinks  this  fine 
writing,  we  are  sorrv  for  him ; 
British  literature  may  be  ransacked 
in  vain  for  specimens  of  more  con- 
temptible and  vulgar  caterwauling. 

About  Eussia,  Sir  A.  Alison  enjoys 
the  proud  privilege  of  pandering  to 
popular  prejudice :  every  paragraph 
relating  to  that  country  is  a  veri- 
table duck-pond  from  which  three- 
decked  canards,  of  a  thousand 
quaok-power,  may  be  baled  by  the 


dozen.  We  quote  a  counle  worthy 
to  rank  as  parent-biros  of  all 
known  individuals  of  the  species. 
The  first  is:— 'More  than  half 
of  this  immense  supply  (of  com) 
comes  from  America,  and  Eussia; 
and  by  their  uniting  together  and 
passing  a  non-intercourse  Act,  which 
was  an  event  immifient  in  1856, 
before  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  subsis- 
tence might  any  r  day  be  run  up 
to  famine  prices  in  the  British 
islands.'**  The  other  refers  to  the 
Eussian  intervention  in  Hungary:—- 
'  Not  less  than  the  capture  of  Paris, 
it  has  fascinated  and  subdued  the 
minds  of  men.  It  has  rendered  him 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  East 
of  Europe,  and  led  to  a  secret  alii' 
ance,  offensive  and  defensive,  which 
at  the  convenient  season  will  open 
to  the  Eussians  the  road  to  Con- 

stantinople.'tt 

We  are  sorry  to  look  a  pair  of 
gift-ducks  in  the  mouth,  but  they 
are  utterly  and  absolutely  without 
foundation,  M  would  be  suspected 
by  any  one  who  notes  that  Sir  A* 
Alison  gives  no  authority,  not  even 
'personal  observation,'  for  these 
startling  aquatic  novelties. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any 
motive  for  the  reproduction  of  idle 
stories  when  subsequent  events 
have  substantially  refuted  them.  But 
even  the  Crimean  War  could  not 
drive  Sir  A.  Alison  from  his  text, 
for  he  thus  writes  in  the  year 
1854 : — •  Thence  it  was  that  the 
JEmperor  Nicolas  so  readily  and 
powerfully  intervened  in  favour  of 
the  JSmperor  of  Austria  in  1849  > 
Hfi  KNBW  that  he  would  march 
through  Hungary  to  Constantino^ 
jDfe.'Jj  Such  facts  and  such  re- 
flections almost  inspire  the  belief 
that  Sir  A.  Alison  confounds  the 
province  of  the  historian  with  that 
of  the  anonymous  contributor  to  the 
public  press.  When  a  consistent  and 
conscientious  organ  desires  to  pro- 
mote the  general  weal  by  bringing 
about  a  fall  of  the  funds  or  a  panic 
in  the  money  market,  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  ready  pen  and  an  elas- 
tic conscience  delivers  on  demand 
the  proper  mixture  of  systematic  ex- 


♦  Vol.  V.  p.  662.  t  Vol.  V.  p.  509. 

$  Vol.  viL  pp.  38  T,  38a. 
§  Vol.  ii.  p.  1 18.  li  Vol.  V.  p.  101. 

**  Vol.  vil  p.  403.  tt  Vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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aggeration  and  TinyaTnished  fiJse* 
hood*  Or,  again,  when  'oor  own 
^obeiDouehe'  is  required  to  infuae 
wko  his  oommunications  somethisg 
more  graphic  than  the  gossip  of  aa 
empty  garret,  he  hoodwinks  hia 
employers  by  presenting,  as  the  re- 
sult ot  his  conndential  researohes,  a 
few  eloquent  extracts  from  a  printed 
w(»rk,  or  flatters  them  by  mys- 
teriously hinting,  with  all  the  pre<» 
eaotions  of  reiled  allusicMi,  that  he 
has  the  ewtrSe  of  the  cabinets  of 
royalty  and  red  tape,  and  the  nuL  of 
the  houdour9  and  baU^rooma  of 
noble  and  diplomatic  beauty.  To 
the  difi&eult  responsibilities  of  posi- 
tions thus  shackled  by  c^ite  other 
ties  than  those  of  conviction  and 
good  faith,  no  reasonsble  being 
will  refuse  his  indulgence,  and,  in 
fact,  we  sympathise  rather  than 
quarrel  with  tne  necessities  of  the 
unfortunate  individual  who,  in  obe- 
dience to  instructions,  and  in  lan- 
guage and  style  so  characteristic  as 
to  betray  his  incognito,  details  to 
the  puMie  the  truisoendental  ana- 
tomy of  some  stupendous  cmumd. 
How  painful  to  a  powerful  and 
scrupulous  intelligence  to  announce 
that  *  England  knows  herself  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  long-contrived  plot, 
and  the  object  of  a  conspiracy 
threatening  her  with  ike  grealeH 
danger  through  which  she  has  ever 
pas^dy  that  'one  fine  morning 
jBngland  woke  and  found  its  faithful 
friend  and  sagacious  ally  banded 
with  Mussia  ta  destroy  her;'  that 
<the  alManee  of  Tilsit  is  at  kst 
opmly  revived;'  that  Buasia  has 
*f<fty  sail  of  the  line  (that  is  to  say, 
being  interjected,  ntTie),  all  i^ which 
will  have  otgen  converted  into  screws 
before  the  end  of  the  year;*  that 
there  is  '  an  ostentatious  demonstra*^ 
tion  against  England*  in  the  *  threat* 
ened  naval  co-operation  in  the 
Baltic ;'  that  there  is  *  |k  great  pro- 
ject of  universal  conquest  and 
plunder;*  that  the  'allied  fleets  in 
the  Mediterranean  will  have  Egypt 
at  their  mercy,  while  the  insignia- 
cant  English  squadron  is  preparing 
to  defend  itself  agamst  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  under  the  lotteries  of 
Malta.**  This  popular  writer  will 
be  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
reflection    that  ne   may-  not  irn* 


possibly  live  to  see  some  oi  these 
telling  and  truthful  phrases  incor- 
porated in  a  grave  history  of  the 
year  1859 :  as  they  standi  they  may 
well  pass  £or  elegant  extracts  from 
the  commonpla^  book  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison. 

We  proceed  to  quote  Sir  G.  H. 
Seymour's  account  of  his  £unoua 
eonversation  with  tijue  Emperor 
Nicolas,  which,  aa  that  respected 
Diplomatist  must  himself  admit,  cuts 
a  very  poor  figiure  by  the  side  of  Sir 
A.  Auscm's  romantic  version. 
Snt  H.  SnxouK  (Mtie4ook). 

Emperor  Nicolas,  loq. — 

(a)  The  Principalities  ate  in  &et  aa 
independoit  State  under  my  prolectioB. 
This  might  so  continue. 

{h)  tevi*  might  receive  the  same 
fcurm  of  goTeiDsieat. 

{c)  So  again  with  Bnlgavia.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  this  province 
should  not  form  an  independent  State. 

(d)  As  to  Egypt,  I  quite  understand 
the  importance  to  England  of  that  ter- 
ritory. I  would  say  3ie  same  thing  at 
Oandia. 

Altsoit^  voL  vu.  p.  I2«. 

The  proposals  of  the  Czar  to  Sir  H. 
Seymour  were — 

(a)  The  cession  of  Wallachia,  M<d- 
davi%  and  Bulgaria  (e)  to  Bussia; 

(i)  Of  Senria,  Bosnia^  and  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  to  Austria ; 

id)  Of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  to  Inland; 
and  the 

Establishment  of  a  power,  undeir  the 
protection  of  Bussia,  in  Boumelia  and 
Constantinople. 

These  two  statements  tally  in  one 
item,  and  in  one  only.  Of  Sir  A. 
Alison's  ten  assertions,  we  And  one 
to  be  c(»Tect,ybttr  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  truth,  one  wrong 
though  founded  on  fact,  four 
founded  on  no  fact  at  all  and  utterly 
fictitious.  But  one-tenth  truth  is 
not  a  bad  ratio  for  an  author  who 
i:an  write  as  follows  :— 

Count  Nesselrode's  Memorandum^ 
published  since  the  Crimean  war  began, 
leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point.  What 
answer  the  British  Government  returned 
to  these  tempting  proposals  is  not 
known ;  but  the  event  has  proved  that 
it  was  not  such  as  to  disturb  the  di|do- 
matic  relations  of  the  two  countries,  or 
prevent  the  Cabinet  of  St.  PeterBhoif, 
when  it  deemed  the  proper  moment 
arrived,  from  proceeding  of  its  own  au- 
thority to -carry  them  into  execution. 


*  Sixtm'dQy  EevieWf  April  30,  1859. 
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Afb&r  reading  this  passage  one 
l(Higs  for  one-tenth  £eu;t :  mere  eoc- 
agjB^eratkm  wonld  be  thankfullv  re< 
reived.  Por  (i)  neither  in  Goont 
lO'esselrode's  Memorandum  of  1844* 
moT  in  the  Emperor's  Memorandum 
of  1854,  is  there  la  single  word,  ex- 
j^ressed  or  implied,  about  a  par- 
tition of  Turkey.  (2)  The  Memo- 
xandum  of  iJ8^  which  Sir  A.  Alison 
confounds  with  the  older  docnmeiit^ 
expressly  denies  that  which  he 
aJleges  it  to  assert,  e.^.,  'It  had  by 
MO  means  entered  iuio  the  Mmperor  9. 
ikoughte  to  jprc^se  for  this  conttm- 
wncfjf  (viz.,  the  dbsolution  of  Tuiv 
Jcey)  *  apian  by  which  Russia  and 
JSngland  shouid  dispose  btforekmnd 
<lf the  provinces  ruled  by  the  Sultan,' 
And  again, '  There  is  in  this  neither 
plan  tfpmrtition^  nor  convention  to 
fee  binding  on  the  other  courts/  (3) 
-Both  Memoranda  were  published 
heforcy  and  not  aft^  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Crimean  war.  (4)  The 
answer  of  the  British  Government 
to  these  (so  called)  proposals  is 
known,  for  Lord  Clarendon's  Dis- 
patch on  the  subject  is  given  in  ex- 
ienso  in  the  Blue  Boole,  (5}  Even 
if  the  Ozar  had  projected  the  scheme 
of  partition  as  revised  by  Sir  A. 
Alison,  in  what  possible  sense  are 
we  to  take  the  assertion,  that  the 
^ei  which  followed  the  mission  of 
Prinoe  Menzikoff  was  undertaken 
bv  Russia  for  the  f ortheranoe  of  the 
ODJeets  Above  described,  seeing  thalt 
amongst  these  objects  were,  accord- 
ing to  this  very  truthful  historian, 
the  occupation  by  England  of 
Egypt  and  Cyprus,  and  the  cession 
to  Austria  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  P 

Eor  details  thus  much  may  suffice. 
In  sweeping  assertions  there  is  no 
falling  off:  Sir  A.  Alison  is  always 
totus  teres  atque  rotundus.  He 
Bays,  for  instance : — 

Since  ihe  laUU  of  Waterloo,  aU  the 
tontesta  in  Evrope  have  been  internal 
only.  There  have  been  many  desperate 
and  bloody  struggles,  bat  they  have  not 
been  those  of  nation  with  nation,  but  of 
class  with  class,  or  race  with  race.  Ko 
foreign  wars  have  desolated  Europe.* 

This  reflection  occurs  in  the  first 
chapter  of  a  work  which  describes 
"the  wars  between  Austna  and  Sar- 
dinia, Prussia  and  Denmark*  Bussia 


«nd  Hungary,  Eusda  with  Tuzioey 
and  Persia,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Turkey  with  £4i»sia !  In  a 
subsequent  chapter,  Sir  A.  Alison 
himself  administers  the  usual  emetiiv 
80  that  we  have  merely  to  Add,  in 
the  words  of  early  and  Eton  Grarn^ 
mar  boyhood,  <  I  stab  this  man  wiiiii 
his  own  sword.'  He  muses  in  this 
wise:— 

It  is  a  maikworthy  cifcmnstance  that 
all  the  serious  wars  in  Europe,  beftwem 
1815  aaKl  1830,  oocurred  between  the 
Christiana  and  t^e  Mabommedana.  The 
Engliah  attack  on  Algiers  in  1816,  the 
Erench  capture  of  the  same  place  in 
1830,  the  Greek  Bevolation  and  its 
seven  bloody  campaigns,  the  war  of  1826 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Persians, 
that  of  1828  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks,  all  partook  of  this  character,  f 

ETHKOLOaY^ 

EumourB  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  science  with  whidi  an  historian 
must  indispensably  affect  an  ao- 
qtiaintanoe,  have  in  an  evil  hour 
reached  our  author's  ears.  A  judi- 
cious display  of  some  of  the  techni- 
calities and  commonplaces  conse- 
crated to  the  subject,  might,  as  it 
appeared  to  Sir  A.  Alison,  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  For 
such  a  purpose  what  easier  than 
em^iatic  repetitions,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, of  learned  terms  like  *  Races,' 
*Shem,'*Ham,'and*Japhet'P  On 
this  mes^e  capital  Sir  A.  Alison 
starts  his  Ethnological  business,  and 
nets  a  very  profitable,  or  at  least  a 
very  amusing,  dividend.  Beyond 
the  limits  just  indicated  he  is  not 
shackled  by  the  facts  and  systems 
of  a  Biumenbach  or  a  Pnehard. 
He  has  a  dualistic  hypothesis  of  his 
own,  of  exquisite  simplicity,  based 
on  a  mystic  antagonism  of  the  pcnnts 
of  the  compass,  and  a  remaniement 
pacifique  of  the  Map  of  the  World. 

In  the  onset  a  slight  difficulty- 
arises.  Wha:eas  we  aie  accus- 
tomed to  consider  Europe,  Asia^ 
and  AMca — ^land  and  water — as 
formii^  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
and  the  American  continents  as 
fonning  the  Western  hemis|^ere. 
Sir  A.  Alison  abolishes  that  distinc- 
tion, and  makes  Asia  one  hemi- 
sphere and  Europe  the  other. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  allusion  is 
likewise    made   to  'a  Jffth  hemi- 


•  VoL  i.  p.  22, 
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sphere** — to  the  idea  of  'hemi- 
sphere' let  us  now  superadd  that  of 
'  Ilace/  which  we  leam  to  be  a  simple 
detail  of  geographical  position,  un- 
coDcemea  with  questions  of  origin 
and  language.  Although  a  glance 
at  the  ethnological  map  of  Asia 
shows  that  Arabia  is  the  only  part 
of  that  'hemisphere'  (to  adopt  the 
new  phraseology)  peopled  by  a 
Semitic  stock,  Sir  A.  Alison  persists 
in  expunging  the  several  Indo- 
Germanic,  Turkish,  and  AUophyllian 
tribes,  and  in  replacing  them  by  a 
single  and  compact  Semitic  Eace  If 
Europe,  likewise,  in  spite  of  the 
Ugrian  (Magyar  and  Fin)  and 
Turkish  populations,  is  inhabited 
by  a  single  homogeneous  and 
Japetio  Eace.  But  if  the  Semitic 
nations  (also  called  'ruthless  bar- 
barians') are  placed  in  coimtries 
with  which  tney  have  no  con- 
cern, on  the  other  hand  they  are 
expelled  from  the  continent  where 
we  had  fondly  expected  to  find 
them.  Far  more  than  the  departure 
of  Yirgil  would  the  alterations  of 
Sir  A.  Alison  have  prompted  the 
groan  of  Horace — 

Nequioquain  deus  abscidit 
.Prudens  Oceano  diflsociabili 
TerraR; 
for  the  Arabs  of  Africa,  otherwise 
'  Numidian    horsemen,'    are    thus 
characterized :  *  Like  all  Asiatics, 
they  do  not  charge  in  a  mass  but  in 
a    swarm. 'J      ^ain,    *  The  *  Arab 
tribes  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco 
and  theDesert,who,  like  all  Asiatics, 
bowed,  for  the  time  at  least,  to 
superior  strength  .'§ 

Sir  A.  Alison  tells  us — ^if  once,  a 
hundred  times — that  *  Japhet  is 
about  •  to  conquer  Shem  and  dwell 
in  his  tents;*  Shem,  by  the  way, 
being  synonymous  not  only  with 
Asia,  but  even  with  Polynesia  and 
America !  But  he  of  course  takes 
every  opportunity  of  contradicting 
himself;  and  of  countless  suicidtu 
sentences  here  is  a  specimen : — 

Europe  may  boast  its  courage,  its 
freedom,  its  energy,  and  every  qitarter 
of  the  globe  attests  its  industry  or  its 
prowess;  but  history  tells  a  different 
iaU,  and  points  to  Asia  as  the  cradle  of 
the  lasting  conquerors  of  mankind.  1| 


This  Bedlam  logic  will  serve  as  an 
-alterative  to  dispose  the  intellect  for 
ike  digestion  of  a  query  which,  if 
it  fell  from  the  mouth  of  any  other 
•educated  human  being  except  Sir 
A.  Alison,  would  pass  for  an  elabo- 
rate joke.  He  asks, 
'  Where  will  the  traveller  find  in  the 
Asiatic  reahns  a  trace  of  the  European 
tace ;  where,  in  the  European,  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Asiatic  not  to  he 
found  ?ir 

The  Eussians—MBVLaWy  called  by 
Sir  A.  Alison  Muscovites,  Tartars^ 
or  Scythians — ^are  supposed  by  him 
to  he  Asiatics -pxire  BXiCL  Bimple.  He 
is  ignorant  that  the  Poles  aiid  the 
Bussians  are  kindred  tribes  of  the 
same  (Sclavonic)  race;  and  com- 
paring the  conduct  of  the  Poles  at 
the  battles  of  Grochow  and  Sieroc- 
zym  with  that  of  the  British  at 
tnkermann  and  Balaclava,  and  con- 
trasting both  with  the  Bussians,  he 
deduces  therefrom  the  *  lasting  im- 
press stamped  by  nature*  on  Euro- 
peans as  compared  with  Asiatica.** 
This  line  of  argument  is  very  com- 
mon with  him :  e.  ^.,  he  mentions 
in  another  place,  by  way  of^illoa- 
tration  to  certain  characteristic  re- 
flections on  the  '  frightful  contesta' 
of  Eaces, — 

The  animosity  of  the  Magyar  against 
the  German,   of  the  Pole  against  tke 
Russian,  of  the  Italian  against  the  Gier- 
'  man,   of  the  Gelt  against  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  of  the  Greek  against  the  Turk.ff 

Here  is  a  truly  stupendous  bundle 
of  analogies:  the  opposition  of 
Magyars  to  Grermans,  who  difier  toto 
ccbIo,  viz.,  to  the  extent  of  represent- 
ing separate  /amt7»e#  of  mankind 
(Ugrian  and  Indo-Germanic),  being 
taken  as  parallel  with  that  of  fBas- 
sians  and  Poles,  who  are  not  even 
different  Races  ! 

The  next  page  goes  on  in  the  same 
strain,  and  with  equal  felicity,  about 
the  *  Variety  of  Eaces  in  the  Turk- 
ish dominions,'  till  we  are  finally 
landed  on  a  triple  contrast,  which  in 
its  way  is  matchless : — XX 

The  effeminate  Syrian,  who  bows  his 
neck,  as  in  ancient  days,  to  every  in- 
vader; the  unchanging  Isradite,  who 
has  preserved  his  faith  and  usages  in- 
violate since  the  days  of  Abraham ;  the 
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wandering  Arab,  whose  hand  is  still 
against  every  man  and  every  maa 
against  him ;  the  passive  and  laborious 
Egyptian,  who  toils  a  slave  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kile. 

Seeing  that  Sir  A.  Alison  has 
here  enumerated  the  four  closely 
allied  divisions  of  the  same  (Syro- 
Arabian) .  Eace,  we  need  not  seek 
for  a  better  test  of  his  knowledge. 
And  it  would,  we  think,  be  idle  to 
notice  his  ex  cathedrd  judgments  on 
the  most  complicated  problems  of 
Ethnology,  and  to  expose  the  insuf* 
ferable  impertinence  with  which  he 
settles  at  a  stroke  the  relations  of 
mankind  to  social,  political,  and 
physical  influences.  When  facts 
and  vocabulary  alike  are  no  better 
than 

The  jumbled  rubbish  of  a  dream, 

who  will  care  to  know  whether  Sir 
A.  Alison  thinks  that  civilization  i» 
the  creature  of  cytoblasts  and  cellu- 
lose P  At  any  rate  we  need  not  go 
beyond  a  sentence  which  amounts 
to  a  complete  and  comp>rehensive 
encyclopsedia  of  ethnological  igno« 
ranee: — 

The  Teutonic  race,  when  they  settled 
in  the  Fatherland,  had  patriotic  feeling 
enough  to  discard  not  only  the  language 
but  the  ideas  of  Greece  and  Rome.* 

Positively  shocking,  even  from 
Sir  A.  Alison.  It  has  actually 
come  to  this,  that  the  savages  who 
in  the  tune  of  Cffisar  and  Agricola 
were  roaming  about  the  fens  and 
forests  of  unknown  Germany  hud 
already  learnt  and  forgotten  'not 
only  the  language  but  the  ideas'  of 
Cicero  and  Plato !  It  would  be  not 
one  whit  more  absurd  and  i^  would 
be  a  great  deal  more  amusing  to 
say  that  Greek  and  Latin  were 
talked  by  their  predecessors  in  those 
regions,  the  hippopotamus  and  the 
mammoth.  We  recommend  ethno- 
logists to  give  this  '  Eace'  disease  a 
more  complete  examination,  but  we 
ourselves  must  pause  on  the  brink 
of  a  cataract  of  proper  names,  which 
drenches  us  witn  an  assurance  about 
the  strife  of  the  West  against  the 
'  ruthless  barbarians'  of  the  East^ 
yiz.,  that 

Achilles,  Themistocles,  LeonidaSft 
Alexander,  Pompey,  Marius,  Belisarius, 
Constantino  Paleologus,  Charles  Mar- 


tel,  Qodfrey  of  Bouillon,  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  John  Hunniades,  Scanderbeg, 
John  Sobleski,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
prince  Eugene,  Charles  *  XIL,  Lord 
Clive,  Lord  Lake,  Napoleon,  have  in 
successive  ages  carried  it  on.f 

Music. 

We  have  next  to  specify  a  point 
of  contact  between  Sir  A.  Alison, 
and  Herodotus.  Like  the  great 
Greek,  the  great  Scotchman  haa 
travelled  much;  and  under  the 
Rubric  of  '  Personal  Observation' 
there  is  many  a  curious  detail  of  the 
historian's  experience.  One  in  par- 
ticular transcends  the  ordinary 
canons  of  belief  as  muph  as  the 
stories  of  the  winged  serpents  of 
Buto,  of  the  griffins  that  guarded 
the  treasures  of  the  Altai,  or  the 
men  that  were  born  bald.  It  is 
what  Sir  A.  Alison  reports  himself 
to  have  witnessed  with  nis  own  eyes, 
and  is  unaccompanied  by  the  scep- 
tical caution  of  Herodotus — ravra 
€1  fi€p  cWt  aKfi0€tis  oi/K  olda,  ra  d{ 
Xcycrat  ypd(f>». 

Personal  Obskbvatiok  (Pabis 

iw  1833). 
The  Opera  was  crowded  nightly  to 
see  the  splendid  exhibitions  of  La  TeU'. 
tation  and  Robert  le  Diable,  in  the  first 
of  which  a  beautiful  female  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  stage,  at  first  in  a.  state  of 
abaoltUe  nudity,  and  latterly  with  a  thin 
gauze  only,  to  enhance  the  charms  of 

nature Such  was  the  temper  of 

the  times  that  ladies  of  the  highest  rcmk 
went  to  see  these  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tions, affording  thus  the  clearest  proof 
of  general  licentiousness  in  the  oblivion 
of  the  safeguards  of  virtue,  even  by 
those  voho  had  never  transgressed  its 
bounds.:}: 

That  Sir  A.  Alison  should  offer  hia 
personal  guarantee  of  the  chastity 
of  *  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,'  who 
had  come  to  view  in  public  a  woman 
in  a  state  of,  &c.  &o,,  is  of  itself  a 
curious  fact.  That  he  should  believe 
himself  to  have  witnessed  the  above 
described  si^ht  in  the  centre  of  Eu- 
ropean civilisation,  a.d.  183^— in  a 
theatre,  too,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  private  enterprise,  is 
director  and  ballet-master — and  that 
ne  should  hope  to  infuse  his  frenzied 
faith  into  the  minds  of  others, — is  a 
phenomenon  worthy  of  a  separate 
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<^pter  in  the  next  edition  of  Leg 
MaUtdies  Mentales  of  Esquirol. 
We  are  not  forgetful  of  Lord 
Hervey's  demoiselles  d*hon7ieur,  nor 
of  the  ptimeyal  ablutions  of  Japan, 
nor  of  the  public  amusements  of  the 
Empress  Theodora.  But  we  imagine 
Sir  A.  Alison  to  be  the  victim  of 
one  of  those  geographical  confusions 
in  which  he  so  often  revels,  or  else 
we  must  believe  the  whole  story 
to  be  the  offspring  of  a  prurient 
fancy. 

We  find  other  symptoms  of  the 
energy  with  which  Sir  A.  Alison  is 
affected  by  the  physical  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  sesthetical  element  of 
a  musical  performance.  Flesh  and 
blood,  not  the  power  of  sound,  is 
tiie  magnet  of  a  man  who  speaks  of 
a  mob  being  collected  at  the  '  pit- 
doors  of  the  Opera  when  a  popular 
(tctress  is  to  perform.'*  Sir  A. 
Alison's  judgments  on  great  musi- 
cians are  thoroughly  enjoyable,  and 
would  seem  to  be  partly  plagiarized 
from  the  programmes  of  the  'Musi- 
cal Union. '  It  may  be  well  doubted 
whether  he  could  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Jupiter  symphony  and 
the  Jupiter  ]^olka.  He  expunges 
Bossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Verdi, 
Mercadante,  Balfe,  Auber,  and 
Meyerbeer,  and  inserts  instead  of 
them  a  composer  who  was  bom  in 
1714  and  died  in  1787 ! 

Spohr,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
opera  of  Faust,  and  Gliick,  of  many 
famed  one^  in  particular,  Jphigenie, 
are  both  too  celebrated  in  the  musical 
world  not  to  deserve  a  place  in  the 
gallery,  however  imperfect,  of  German 
genius  during  ths  last  half  ce7Uwry.\ 

This  is  one  of  those  characteristic 
blunders  that  reveal  much  more 
than  meets  the  eye.  Gliick  was 
teacher  to  Marie- Antoinette,  and 
the  story  of  his  rivalry  with  Rccini 
fonns  an  episode  in  every  account 
of  the  French  Eevolution.  How 
any  inteUigent  gentleman  could 
have  read,  still  more  written,  about 
those  times  without  learning  some- 
thing of  such  a  famous  quarrel,  is 
what  we  cannot  understand.  People 
could  hardly  meet  in  a  Parisian 
salon  without  asking  of  one  another. 


'  Etes  voos  Ghiei:iste  oa  Pieoiniste  P 
and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  a  statement  of  the  matter — 
more  or  less  garbled — ^will  be  found 
in  Sir  A.  Auson's  own  History  of 
Bwrope. 

From  Ghick  we  may  pass  to  his 
contemporaries.  Aftw  describing 
Beethoven  as  being  by  the  '  univer- 
sd  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  put 
at  thevertfhead  of  modem  composers* 
and  informing  ns  that  Mozart's 
*  mysterious  harmonies*  afford  *per» 
haps  the  nearest  foretcute  which  this 
world  presents  cf  the  joys  of  heaven^ 
Sir  A.  Alison  gives  himself  the  usual 
He  by  assertmg  that  Mend^ssohn 
was  equal  to  Beethoven  and  Mozart 
taken  together !  He  was  '  superior 
to  any  in  the  felicily  with  which  he 
wielded  their  various  powers,' — 
^. superior  to  them  in  the  genius  of 
his  combinations,  and  the  bewitch- 
ing manner  in  which  he  united  in  a 
single  piece  all  the  charma  of  me- 
lody and  all  the  magic  of  harmony  .'jl 
Of  such  balderdash  there  ia  an  un- 
limited supply;  but  we  must  dose 
the  subject  with  the  reflection,  that 
'  the  emotion  produced  by  the  Holy 
Families  of  Rapha^el  is  identical 
with  that  awakened  by  the  sympho- 
nies of  Mozart,*  and  the  fact  that 
Haydn's  '  reputation  with  the  world 
in  general  is  perhaps  greater  than 
that  of  Beethoven !  *§ 

HisTOEicAL  Philosophy. 

The  theolojB^cal  phase  of  Sur  A* 
Alkon's  Historical  Philosophy 
claims  to  be  somewhat  more  than 
the  teaching  of  mere  human  dog- 
matism. Without  affecting  the  airs 
of  the  preacher  of  an  esoteric  gos- 
pel, he  exposes  without  reserve  the 
secret  springs  of  Providence,  and 
that,  as  we  take  it,  in  the  veiy  lan- 
guage of  his  awful  and  confidential 
mstruetions.  To  inquire  whether 
Sir  A.  Alison  has  or  has  not,  in  the 
disdiarge  of  his  Special  Mission,  ex-* 
ceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  of  IHvine  diplomacy, 
would  be,  on  the  part  of  a  mere 
earthly  critic,  a  most  impertinent 
intrusion ;  it  is  our  modest  task  to 
point  out  the  altered  state  of  the 
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TelatioiiB.ot  Jmaftoicy  and  neaven. 
In  the  ancient  Tporld  the  doctrine  of 
'Direct  Interposition'  stood  on  a 
rer^  narrow  ground,  and  could  be 
easily  tested  in  each  specified  case, 
Alcestis  had  been  restored  to  life 
and  to  ike  loving  arms  of  Ad* 
metus,  by  Herakles  in  person.  Pi« 
^istratos  had  been  Iwooght  back  by 
Pallas  Athene  to  govern  her  favou* 
Tite  city.  Castor  and  PoUox  had 
fought  against  the  Tar^uins,  and 
had  bathed  at  the  fountain  after  the 
battle,  while  on  the  basalt  of  the 
lake  BegiUas  the  track  of  those 
heroic  children  of  Leda  had  been 
stamped  by  the  hoof  of  the  celestial 
charger.  But  in  modern  davs, 
since  the  spectacle  of  the  gods  walk- 
ing the  earth  has  ceased  to  be 
Tisibie  to  ihe  naked  eye,  historians 
^ve  been  tempted  to  abandon 
^^hemselves  to  conjectures  which 
none  can  contradict,  and  to  an 
AjithropomcMTphism  calculated  on 
the  paasious  of  their  audience.  To 
tiiie  Whig,  the  breeze  that  blew 
the  fleet  of  William  of  Oranee 
into  T(»*baV)  was  consequently  the 
breath  of  Providence;  to  the 
Tory  that  same  breeze  was  a  blast 
from  the  lungs  of  Satan.  Even 
'within  our  own  hearing,  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  exclaimed  with 
confidence  on  behalf  of  his  happily 
victcNious  eagles,  Lawsez  passer  les 
Ju^ements  de  Dieu,  while  the  Em- 

Sixot  of  Austria  was  invoking  and 
scounting  the  favour  of  the  Al- 
mighty on  the  vultures  that  bat- 
tened in  the  shambles  of  butchery 
and  &aud.  From  the  sceptical  con- 
clusions that  might  otherwise  be 
inspired  by  so  ambiguous  a  march 
of  human  affairs,  uie  student  of 
histcwy  is  hapjaly  rescued  by  the 
last  revelation  to  Sir  A.  Alison. 
Providmee  has  at  len^h  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  on  wmch  we  may 
read  the  provisions  of  the  improved 
avstem  of  Divine  government,  to  the 
oblivion  of  what  is  obscure  in  the 
imperfect  machinery  of  the  past. 
*  Tnere  is  something  in  these  mar- 
yellous  events  succeeding  one  an- 
other so  rapidly,  and  so  difierent 
from  the  former  balance  of  the 
Cross  and  the  Crescent,  which  can- 


not be  ascnhed  to  csanoe ;  ikej^  00^ 
token  a  decided  step  in  tie  Divine 
administrtUion,** 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  this  as- 
sertion repeated  in  almost  every 
chapter  of  the  Sistory  of  JSurope^ 
and  to  hear  again  and  again  t&at 
*  these  memorable  occurrences,  in  a 
certain  degree,  lift  up  the  veil  which 
conceals  the  designs  of  Providence 
£rom  mortal  eyes.'t 

The  consummaition  to  which 
things  are  now  tending  is  of  an  in- 
teresting character.  Before  1816, 
tie  JSast  had  ahowys  triumphed 
aver  the  West  J  at  l^oun,  Yienna, 
and  Lepanto,  Ormuzd  winced  under 
the  whip  of  Ahriman,  *  but  with 
the  battle  of  Algiers  commenced 
tiie  decisive  and  eternal  triumph 
of  the  Christian  faith;  the  Cross 
never  therec^fter  waned  before 
the  Crescent.*:}:  Nothing  can  be 
more  satis&etory  than  the  present 
rate  of  progress  towards  the  goal, 
for  we  may  now  witness  l^e  '  dwind- 
ling away  of  ihe  Mahomdan  £uth, 
the  restoration  of  a  European  and 
civilized  empire  on  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine — ^the  rolling  back  of  the 
tide  of  civilization  to  the  land  of  its 
birth. '§  Japhet  is  rapidly  deserting 
his  present  abodes,  and  is  hastening 
per  express  train  and  steamer,  to 
the  Asiatic  'hemisphere'  o{ Sheia^, 
This,  and  what  has  been  r^ted 
above,  'has  been  brought  about  at 
the  appointed  season  hy  the  agency 
of  the  infideU:\\ 

We  next  come  to  speak  of  the 
ethical  and  metaphysical  counter- 
parts of  Sir  A.  AHson's  historie 
Philosophy.  His  stupendous  specu- 
lations might  have  been  Hght  read* 
ing  to  the  sons  of  Anakim  or  to  the 
conjectural  contemporaries  of  the 
Pterodaetile  and  the  Ghraptolite. 
But  A  nervous  centre  unproinded 
with  those  extra  convolutions  with 
which  Sir  A.  Alison  is  apparentlr 
gifted,  will,  after  contact  with  suck 
a  system,  not  improbably  fall  bade 
upon  the  powerful  picture  elsewhere 
painted  by  the  author,  of  the  '  diaos 
of  the  human  mind  torn  up  from  its 
ancient  moorings.'  On  the  face  of 
these  turs^id  waters  the  spirit  of 
sense  makes  no  movement.     We 
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seem  to  witness  the  birth,  perhaps 
the  death,  of  thoaght.  The  philo* 
sophical  swing  pitches  madly  from 
Pole  to  Pole.  Its  most  fl^|;rant 
oscillations  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
din  of  ah  Armageddon  of  new  non- 
sense. To  Sir  A.  Alison  the  most 
complicated  series  of  social  and 
political  phenomena  suggests  neither 
difficulty  nor  doubt.  In  a  dozen 
pages,  he  gives  a  dozen  conflicting 
solutions  of  the  same  problem; 
he  is  empirical  and  fatalist  in  a 
breath,  and  always  too  hazy  and 
hurried  to  notice  the  frequent  and 
fearful  dilemmas  of  his  own  creation, 
on  whose  horns  hang  self-impaled 
the  syllogisms  of  his  scarecrow  logic. 
Erom  a  single  and  ill-authenticated 
particular  he  generalizes  a '  Law ;'  in 
any  random  juxtaposition  of  facts 
he  reads  a  chain  of  causation.  Then 
whereas  nations  and  their  rulers  are 
described  as  the  victims  of  certain 
fundamental  natural '  laws,'  against 
which  it  is  hopeless  for  legislation 
to  struggle,  particular  men  and 
parties  are,  for  all  that,  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  supposed  conse- 
quence of  acts  and  measures  of 
which  they  are  the  chance  expo- 
nents, but  not  the  authors.  We  are» 
in  short,  enabled  to  realize  the 
otherwise  vague  conditions  of  that 
interesting  epoch  for  whose  edifica- 
tion Sir  A.  Alison  hasprobably  com- 
piled his  History  <^JEurope  ;  "when, 
m  the  fine  language  of  '  the  death 
of  space,' 
Cause  and  effect  shail  from  tbeir  thrones 

be  cast, 
And  end  the  strife  with  snioidal  yell. 

Reserving  for  a  closer  scrutiny 
Sir  A.  Alison's  special  discoveries 
in  Political  Economy,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  glance  at  his  Philosophy  of 
the  material  side  of  national  pro- 
gress, with  particular  reference  to 
*  certain  fixed  laws  of  nature,  over 
which,  like  the  recurrence  of  winter 
and  summer,  man  has  no  control* 
but  which  are  not  less  irresistible 
in  their  operation  upon  the  life  of 
nations  than  the  mutations  of  the 
seasons  are  upon  the  growth  or 
decay  of  vegetable  life.**  From 
these  laws,  well  read,  an  active  ob-i 


server  might  have  deduced,  a  priori^ 
the  painful  catastrophe  we  are  about 
to  describe— we  mean  the  '  Decline 
of  England.'  It  was,  it  may  be  as- 
serted with  some  confidence,  im- 
known  to  Pericles  and  Peel  that  old 
and  wealthy  States  are  necessarily 
devoted  to  manufactures,  and  inha- 
bited exclusively  by  consumers; 
while  young  and  poor  States  are 
only  agricmtural  and  peopled  by 
producers.  The  young  States  cla- 
mour for  Protection,  and  the  old 
States  for  Free  Trade :  finally,  that 
*wa%l  of  aged  civilization*,  the  cry 
for  cheap  bread,  rules  the  roast. 
Free  Trade  once  granted,  th^  rural 
popxdation  is  ruined,  the  agricul- 
tural districts  are  abandoned,  the 
inhabitants  fiock  from  the  cradles 
to  the  graves  of  humanity,  leaving 
the  deserted  fields  to  our  imcient 
friends  the  '  heath-fowl  and  plover.' 
The  growth  of  population  is  now- 
stopped,  recruits  for  the  army  are 
no  longer  forthcoming,  the  go- 
vernors of  the  old  rich  country  wax 
timid  and  begin  to  eat  humble  pie 
to  the  poor  and  young  States,  fear- 
ful alternations  of  high  and  low  food 
prices  close  the  fitful  scene,  and  the 
national  independence  is  extin- 
guished !  t  These  are  very  remark- 
able laws  indeed,  and  may  be  applied 
as  well  to  ancient  as  to  modem 
times.  Old  Eome  is  their  witness, 
and,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  A.  Aiison». 
Grecit  Britain,  which  is  accordingly 
thus  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense :— • 

The  great  cities  flourished,  but  the 
countries  decaye(2/  the  exportation  of 
human  beings,  and  the  importation  of 
human  food,  Jcept  up  a  gainful  traffic  in 
the  seaport  towns;  but  it  wot  every 
day  more  and  more  gliding  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners ;  and  while  exporta 
and  imports  were  constantly  increasing, 
the  mainstay  of  national  strength,  the 
cultivation  of  the  bolI,  wcut  rapidly  de-^ 
clining.^ 

Such  paragraphs  read  like  a  leaf 
torn  from  the  Uuizot  or  Buckle  of 
a  remote  future,  or  like  a  note  of 
the  thirtieth  century  appended  to 
the  sketch  whidi  Lord  Macaulay'a 
New  Zektnder  indli  hereafter  make 
of  London  Bridge. 


♦  Vol.  rii.  p.  397. 
t  Vol.  i.  c,  i,  passim :  also  vol.  viL  pp.  396—407,  and  vol.  viii,  c,  57 :  and 
everywhere.  X  ^ol*  i*  P*  i'*     Compare  p.  43. 
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VVhile  the  dirt  and  rubbish  of  the 
grave  are  being  rattled  oyer  the 
coffin  of  the  British  Empire,  we 
pause  at  a  cheering  item  in  the 
undertaker's  account.  Bussia, 
Prussia,  the  United-  States,  and 
FrancCj  are  of  course  young,  poor, 
and  agricultural  caontries.  But 
France  has  the  curious  property  of 
being  at  once  an  '  old  and  wealthy' 
and  a  *  young  and  poor'  State,  For 
whereas  her  protective  tariffs,  and 
other  circumstances,  chain  her  to 
the  latter  category,  she  is  likewise 
cited  with  emphasis  in  proof  of  the 
tendency  of  papulation  '  in  rich  and 
old  societies  oi  industry  to  flock  to 
the  towns,  and  shun  the  country.'* 

We  are  glad  to  notice  this  daalis- 
tic  tendency  in  our  chief  ally.  It 
is,  however,  with  still  greater  satis- 
faction that  we  discover  a  compen- 
sation for  the  '  decline  of  England' 
between  1815  and  1859  in  the  fact 
that— 

The  foundations  were  laid  in  ajifih 
hemisphere  of  another  nation  destined 
to  rival,  perhaps  eclipse,  Europe  itself 
in  the  career  of  human  improvement. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, the  course  of  advancement  ceased 
to  be  from  East  to  West ;  but  it  was 
not  destined  to  be  arrested  by  the 
Bocky  Mountains ;  the  mighty  day  of 
4000  years  was  drawing  to  its  close ; 
but  before  its  light  was  extinguished  in 
the  West,  civilization  had  returned  to 
the  land  of  its  birth;  and  *ere  its  orb 
had  set  in  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  the 
sun  of  knowledge  was  illuminating  the 
isles  of  the  Eastern  8ea.t 

But  what,  we  ask,  is  indicated  by 
'  a  fifth  hemisphere  ?*•  what  *  day  of 
itooo  years'  is  here  spoken  of  P  how 
ao  the  Bocky  Mountains,any  more 
than  the  Apennines,  arrest  advance' 
ment  on  its  way  to  Australia  P  did 
civilization  originally  come  from 
"New  Zealand  any  more  than  from 
Heme  Bay  P  where  is  the  Eastern 
Sea,  and  in  what  may  it  differ 
from  the  Pacific  P  But  enough  of 
such  senseless  jargon:  we  advise 
Sir  A.  Alison  to  preface  it  by  Swift's 
in3crii>tion  over  a  Smithfield  show : 

'  This  is  the  greatest  elephant  in 
the  world,  except  himself  I' 

Let  us  now  notice  one  or  two  well 


ascertained  results  of  the  prohibi-t 
tion  of  small  notes.  This  law,  saya 
Sir  A.*  Alison, J  'determined  fop 
ever  the  fate  of  the  British  empire, 
brought  about  iNegro  En^ancipa-* 
tion.  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
Free  Trade ;  changed  our  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  and  overturned 
the  old  constitution ;'  which  might 
be  thought  pretty  well  for  a  single 
Act  of  Parliament,  had  not  the  £e- 
form  Bill  turned  out  to  be  a  still 
more  prolific  measure.  •  It  .  is  in 
consequence  of  the  devolution  of 
18^2,  also  called  the  ^  great  Eevo- 
lution  '  of  the  eighteenth  (sic  I) 
century'  (such  is  the  slang  of  Tory 
pessimism),  that  there  has  been  & 
'vast  heave  of  the  human  race'— - 
that  there  has  been  a  great  emigra- 
tion from  England  and  Ireland-7 
that  the  ponuCition  of  these  islands 
has  dedinea — ^that  we  are  'governed 
by  shopkeepers' — that  we  have 
made  an  alliance  with  France  and 
won  the  battle  of  Inkermann — that 
our  colonies  have  been  'disfran- 
chised,'— that  many  of  our  colonies 
have  'been  ruined,' — and  that  the 
remainder  have  '  either  revolted  or 
have  been  >  disarmed,' — ^that  we  are 
now  abandoning  the  Colonial  Empire 
to  its  fate, — that  the  *  supremscy  of 
England  ia  gone,' — that  the  'ruling 
power  has  departed  from  this  realm  ;* 
— ^that  '  the  British  Constitution 
was  essentially  and  permanently 
changed,'  and  has  at  length  'become 
a  Po^rgarchy.'S 

Through  such  stuff,  sad  and  weary 
is  the  search  for  those  who  have 
not  been  educated  to  the  trade  of 
intellectual  chiffonier^  And,  we  may 
ask,  who  are  ^tne  idiotic  individuals 
pointed  at  in  the  ifoilowingrefleo- 
tion  on  the  bumins  of  the  Houses 
of  ParliamentP.  .There  were,  says 
the  author,  'Not  awanting  those 
who  thought  this  calamitous  event 
was  ominous  of  the  fate  of  the 
empire,  and  that,  as  the' old  Consti* 
tutton  had  perished,  it  was  -fitting 
that  the  structure  which  had  wit- 
nessed its  growth  should  perish 
withit.'|| 

Who,  we  say, are  these  absurd  per-' 
sonsP  whither  have  they  awantedP 


♦  Vol.  vii.  p.  400,  t  Vol.  i.  p.  8.  t  Vol.  iv.  p.  57. 

§  VoL  iv.  pp.  379—385,  passim  ;  also  iv.  p.  410 ;  vi.  p.  449,  and  elsewhere. 
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are  they  the  Earl  and  Dnke  of -— ^» 
and  the  two  ariBtoeratie  females  who, 
as  we  learn  from  Sir  A.  Alison's  own 
relisrence  to  his  card-tray,*  are  or 
hare  been  on  his  Tisitiog  list  F 

It  is  snperfluocis  to  add  that  the 
great  events  of  the  period  have 
yarions  and  irreccMicilable  '  Causes* 
assigned  them  in  each  succeeding 
eha^yter.  After  restricting  the 
origin  of  a  given  occairence  to  the 
narrowest  possible  limits.  Sir  A. 
Alison  never  fails  in  asnbseqn^it 
page  to  propound  an  entirely  diffe- 
rent and  equally  categorical  ex* 
planation.^  This  he  does  with  a 
confidence  worthy  of  his  excellent 
eompeer^   Mrs.  Partington,  when 


she  bustled  forth  to  mop  up  tiie 
troublesome  Atlantic.  We  have 
ventured  to  analyse  aud  codify  some 
of  the  historian's  chains  of  reason- 
ing, and  to  present  in  a  shape  con- 
venient for  reference,  divested  of 
the  metaphorical  fustian  in  whidi 
they  are  clothed,  certain  incidents 
of  this  internecine  war  of '  Causes.' 
Beduced  to  the  size  oi  a  small 
multiplication  ti^le,  our  selection  of 
flat  contradietiim  forms  ^e  useful 
complement  of  the  exsmfdes  aliea^ 
given  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  pet  pastime. 
How  the  '  Causes'  will  like  «ich  an 
amHTCoimation  is  quite  another 
anair,  and  they  may  jyossibly  sym^ 
pathize  with  the  stag  who 


Hears  big  own  feet,  and  thinkfi  they  sound  like  more  ; 
And  fears  the  hind  feet'will  o'ertake  the  fore. 


EVENTS. 

CAUSES. 

Prohibi- 
tion  of 
Small 
Notes. 

Befonn 
Bill. 

Five 
Tzade. 

French 

Revolu- 

tianof 

i«3o. 

Bank 
Charter 

Act  of 
iS44aad 
Grids  ol 

184^ 

Lord 
Palmer- 

ston'e 
Policy 

of 
1848-9. 

Mam- 
ages. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Irish  Emigration    •  .  .  . 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

FrenchKevolution  of  1 848 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Knssian  Intervention  in  > 
Hungary  .  , J 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Odmean  War  .*.... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  'Causes'  given  in  this 
Table  are  asserted  by  Sir  A.  Alison 
in  the  most  positive  terms,  and  in 
the  most  precise  language  of  which 
he  is  capaole.  There  is  no  question 
of  a  oon^osition  of  Forces :  Ten- 
terden  steeple*  that  and  nothing 
else,  is  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands.  It  was  a  triumph  of  ^Etio- 
logical  skill,  to  plant  such  "  death- 


bestrodden  jungles"  (his  own.  words) 
of  perverse  and  neremptory  sel^ 
contradiction.  Oi  the  rank  and 
rotten  growths  of  this  !Flora  one 
species  or  another  comes  to  light  in 
almost  every  page  of  our  present 
Herbarium,  so  that  it  is  needless  to 
multiply  examples.  But  we  cannot 
suppress  an  instructive  censure  on 
the  late  Sir  £.  Peel,  who  took  office 
when   the  growth  of  the   British 


*  Fraaen's  Magazine  for  August,  1859,  p.  113. 
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empire  'nod  termmBXed,  when  it 
had  tLTriyed  at  frill  maturity,  «Bd 
the  causes  of  decline  toere  begin- 
ning to  operate:'*  Already  a  LAW 
had  arrested  the  progress  6i  the  en-* 
feebled  body-politic,  which  was  cry- 
ing for  Free  Trade— that  *  wail  of 
aged  civilization/  and  the  existence 
of  that  demand  was  an  indication 
that  ^^  timehad  arrived  when  nature 
iniended  it  should  he  granted,'  Four 
foges  later.  Sir  R.  Peel  (in  company 
with  Earl  Grey)  is  thus  indicted 
for  the  Eepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws : 
— *  The  authors  of  the  changes  are 
Tesponsibie  for  their  effects.  Both 
were  precipitated  and  rendered  nn- 
ayoidable  by  the  previous  acts  of  the 
yery  minister  who  introduced  them** 

Iieaving  this  pretty  bone  of  con- 
tention to  be  picked  clean  by  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  let  ns  try  to 
form  some  notion  of  Sir  A.  Alison's 
political  opinions.  But  the  job  ia 
no  easy  one,  for  Ihey  cannot  be  re* 
ferred  to  any  known  classification. 
Abroad  he  finds  the  regenerati<»i  of 
Greece,  since  the  e8tiS>lishment  of 
her  independence,  to  have  been  so 
oompletely  achieved  that  ^th» 
warmest  hopes  of  her  friends  haxe 
been  realized,*  King  Otho  has  shown 
himself  a  model  of  constitutional 
wisdom.  Her  people  have  en- 
ioyed  the  full  biessmgs  of  an  nn- 
^ribed  parliamentary  Government. 
The  tranquillity  of  the  land  has  not 
teen  disturbed,  by  brigands.  The 
material  progress  has  been  equal  to 
the  intellectual;  commerce  and  agri- 
culture have  flourished  to  a  fabulous 
extent.  Greece,  in  a  word,  may  be 
spoken  of  in  the  Present  tense,  for 
she  is  not  menaced  by  the  '  Decline* 
which  has  overtaken  unhappy  Eng- 
land .f  These  luckjr  children  of 
Hellas  !  fortunati  nimium,  sua  si 
bona  norint.  Nearer  home,  how- 
ever, there  are  painful  pictures  to  be 
contemplated,  for  'the  monarchies 
of  Spam  and  Portugal  were  over- 
turned,  and  a  revolutionary  dynasty 
of  Queens  placed  on  their  thrones, 
in  direct  vtolaiion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utreeht:X 

Sir  A.  Alison  has  no  particular 
fault  to  find  with  Liberal  statesmen 
and  ideas,  and  he  speaks  with 
becoming  respect,  not  only  of  Sir 


i^ 


Kobert  Peel,  bat  even  of  Sn?  W4 
Moiesworth.  He  laments  the  '  igno' 
ranee  and  want  of  practical  famili- 
arity^ with  affairs,  shown  by  aris- 
toci^atie  leaders  in  general,  and 
Earl  Grey  in  particufiir,  who  *rfe- 
stroyed  the  old  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land*^ Nor  does  he  think  more 
highly  of  a  *  Tory  Democracy/  or 
even  of  a  'Polygarchy*  which,  it 
appears,  is  our  actual  form  of  Go- 
vernment. He  is  by  no  means  an 
enemy  of  freedom,  but  he  doubts 
the  fact  of  its  having  ever  existed^ 
All  history,  past  and  contemporary, 
proves  the  *  experienced  inability  of 
tndnhind  to  govern  themselves*  (the 
italics  are  his  own)  and  the  'gene- 
ral failure '  of  Bepresentative  Insti<k 
tutions,  which  have  destroyed  in-^ 
dostry,  property,  and  population  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  several  other 
countries  besides,  is  now  admitted 
by  *  thoughtful  men.'  •  They  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  awanting.'  Let  no '  unbridled 
Democrat '  anoint  his  soul  with  the 
flattering  fancy  that  these  are  the 
rancid  ravings  of  Tory  dotage,  for 
the  cases  of  France  and  Germany 
prove  the  position.  ^  Men  do  not 
everywhere  concur  in  abolishing  in- 
stitutions which  are  really  beneneial 
in  their  tendency,  or  in  recurring  to 
those  which  are  pernicious.  *  *  • 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  reaction 
has  been  owing  to  the  interposition 
of  an  armed  force,  which  has  stifled 
the  expression  of  the  public  voice, 
and  arrested  the  march  of  public 
improvement.  Armed  men  are  but 
the  executors  of  the  national  will ; 
in  all  ages,  but  more  especially  in 
civilized  and  enlightened,  they  do 
not  control,  but  express  it.  •  *  * 
The  forces  of  the  Czar  never  could 
have  re^estaHished  despotic  power 
in  Austria,  if  the  brief  experience 
of  revolutionary  anarchy  had  not 
made  it  generally  felt  that  it  was 
referable  to  the  storms  of  faction.' || 
Well  done,  Sir  A.  Alison!  you  de- 
serve to  be  a  cabinet  mimster  at 
Vienna,  for  your  syllogisms  out- 
do the  severe  lo^c  of  Buol  and 
Schwarzenberg.  Your  new  system 
of  '  Perjury  made  easr^,'  has  even 
whitewashed  the  family  of  Haps- 
burg,  and  sDenced  IJie  spiteful  foes 
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pf  that  enughtened^  that  generous^ 
that  ahle  house  I 

Ghabactbbistics^ 

From  the  pleasant  spectacle  of 
the  *  anned  men '  who  carry  out  by- 
force  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of 
the  German  nationalities,  we  will 
not  revert  to  the  *  miin  of  industry 
and  destruction  of  property  effected, 
in  Great  Britain**  by  representative 
institutions.  The  moral  pointed  by 
this  fearful  tale  will  eventually 
rank  as  an  axiom,  and  the  great 
teacher  need  not  be  discouraged  if 
'  a  whole  generation  requires  to  go 
to  their  graves  before  the  subject  is 
understood.'  Meanwhile,  regretting 
that  our  own  lot  will  not  be  cast  in  the 
enlightened  age  Uius  foreshadowed, 
we  pass  from  the  logic  and  philo-. 
sophy  of  things  to  tlutt  of  persons. 
One  peculiarity  in  the  new  method 
of  characteristics  has  already  been 
mentioned,t  2ind  it  remains  to  par- 
ticularize another  symptom  of  Sir 
A.  Alison's  luminous  intellect.  He 
photographs  enoinent  individuals 
with  a  lens  warranted  to  reproduce 
none  of  the  specialities  of  form  and 
feature,  so  that  every  portrait  bears 
the  strongest  family  likeness  to  its. 
neighbour.  It  would  be  a  capital 
amusement  for  a  dull  circle  on  a 
rainy  da^  to  read  aloud  certain  pas- 
8a.ge8  of  the  History  of  Europe^ 
with  a  view  to  guessing,  or  what 
sounds  more  probable,  trying  to 
guess,  the  names  of  the  parties  de-^ 
scribed.  The  child  that  identified  a 
portrait,  would  deservedly  obtain  a 
nandsome  reward,  and  such  an  ex- 
ercise of  infant  skill,  if  combined, 
with  the  discovery  of  some  of  Sir  A.. 
Alison's  blunders,  would  afford  the 
basis  of  a  favourite  nursery  game, 
and  would  be  no  less  funny,  and 
more  instructive,  than  the  verifica- 
tion of  those  eternal  woodcuts  of 
donkeys  and  geese.  Suppose  this 
to  be  the  conundrum  to  be  guessed 
at:— 

'Bom  a  natural  leader  of  the 
people,  he  was  equal  to  the  post. 
J'ree  from  prejudices^  Ms  large 
mind  sympathized  with  all  classes 
of  the  realm.  *  *  His  mind  is  not 
only  interesting  as  an  extraordinary 
sample,  &c.,  but  as  the  finest  type 
of  a  character  which  has  now  be* 


come  purely  historical,  from  society 
having  changed  so  much,  at  least 
in  these  islands,  that  its  reproduce, 
tion  has  become  impossible.'^ 

The  subject  of  this  affectionate 
eulogy  would,  we  undertake  to  say, 
never  be  divined.  And  after  intel- 
ligent infancy  had  exhausted  the 
cycle  of  probabilities,  the  name  of 
Lord  George  Beniinck  would  have 
to  be  pronounced  to  their  expectant 
ears! 

Whoever  is  inclined  to  find  fault 
with  this  fashion  of  handling  illus- 
trious persons,  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider one  or  two  further  instances, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  conviction 
that  the  Protectionist  chief  has  had 
the  benefit  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  hoA 
*  manner ;'  and  that  the  passage  just 
given  is  the  author's  'Last. Judg- 
ment' or  '  Sistine  Madonna.'  The 
parties  who ,  will  now  concern  us 
are  the  French  African  generals, 
and  they  are  introduced  with  an 
exquisite  bit  of  astronomical  ana- 
lysis :— 

They  appear  at  first  with  a  faint 
radiance,  an  uncertain  light,  graduftUy 
expanding  in  brightness,  aa  the  staxs 
which  on  the  approach  of  night  become 
visible,  one  by  one,  in  the  azure  finwr 
ment,  till  with  the  increasing  surround- 
ing gloom  they  shine  forth  with  a  clear 
and  imperishable  lustre ! 

After  this  successful  attempt 
To  touch  the  soul  with  tender  strokes 

of  art, 
the  mind  is  doubtless  prepared  to 
meet  the  Africans.  It  is  a  remark- 
able and  unparaUeled  circumstance, 
hitherto  neglected  by.everv  pre- 
vious biographer,  that  General 
Ghangarnier's  'thoughts  were  con- 
stantly on  his  military  duties,. and 
his  ambition  fixed  on  military  dis- 
tinction!' This  is  the  way  great 
men  are  robbed  of  their  due! 
Changamier,  however,  has  at  last 
got  his  Boswell,  from  whom  we 
gather  the  highly  characteristic 
feature  that  the  General  provisioned 
his  troops  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
gave  them,  '  whenever  it  was  prac- 
ticable, an  adequate  amount  of  re- 
pose.  He  was  careful  also  to  avoid 
imposing  on  them  unnecessary 
fatigue.  His  practice  was,  the  mo- 
ment  a   company   arrived  on  its 
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«nx>tind,  to  pile  the  arma,  lay  off  the 
ImapMoks,  and  then  every  one  ran 
to  get  water,  cut  wood,  or  oook 
victuals,  as  circumstances  might 
require.**     The  criminal  careless- 


of  the  African  j^enerals  present  a 

series  of   undesigned  coincidences 

which  a  future  Napier  or  Jomini 

may  study  with  pront ;  and  we  Ten- 

ture  to  offer  a  hird's-eye  tiew  of  a 

of  superficial  biographers  had      prospect  which  fills  four  consecutive 

actually  neglected  to  notice   this      pages   of  vol.   vii.     The   'whole' 

complete    revolution    in   military      quotations,  as  Sir  A.  Alison  would 

economy !  express  it,  are  given  in  their  exact 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  characters     words. 

Group  I. 
His  presence  of  mind  and  coolness  in  danger  never  were 
sarpaaeed ;  and  it  was  a  common  observation  that  the  pre- 
ciaion  and  rapidity  of  hia  orders  increased  with  the  danger 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  were  never  so  great  as  when 
the  enemy's  balls  were  falling  around  him. — p.  513. 

The  respect  which  all  felt  for  his  coolness  and  decision ' 
when  the  moment  of  danger  arrived.    Then  all  eyes  were 
tnmed  to  their  beloved  chief,  and  the  rapidity  and  coup-d^csU 
(sie/)  with  which  his  orders  were  given  justified  the  con- 
fidence of  his  soldiers. — ^p*  534* 

No  one  was  more  energetic  when  the  moment  of  action  1 
arrived,  or  exhibited  more  coolness  and  decision  in  giving  - 
his  orders  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  or  danger. — ^p.  526. 
A  discriminating  intellect,  and  an  extraordinary  power 
of  rapid  decision  in  the  most  trying  circumstances. — ^p.  516.  i 
Cautious  in  design,  and  yet  rapid  in  execution. — p.  537. 
No  one  revolved  more  anxiously  in  his  mind  the  chances 
of  an  enterprise  bdfore  it  was  attempted ;  no  one,  when  he 
deemed  it  practicable,  carried  it  into  execution  with  more 
vigour  or  celerity. — p.  528, 

Gboup  II. 
Easy  of  access,  communicative  in  conversation,  familiar  1 
without  abasement,  he  fdt  himself  among  his  men  as  in  a  >  BUGEAUD. 
large  family,  and  he  was  beloved  accordingly. — ^p.  524.         ) 
Beloved  by  those  who  approached  him,  from  the  sim-  ) 
plidty  of  his  manners  and  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  >  BOSQUET, 
he  was  yet  regarded  by  all  with  the  respect,  &c.~-p.  537.      ) 

Group  III. 

His  talents  were  peculiarly  conspicuous  in  the  strategic  \ 
arrangement  of  a  campaign,  and  the  converging  directions  r   BTJGEATJD 
of  many  different  columns  from  different  quarters  to  the  ( 
decisive  point. — p.  535.  / 

Possessed  that  talent  for  combination  which  was  of  so  \ 
much  importance  in  a  country  so  difficult  of  access,  and  f   ^  ARNATID 
when  the  troops  required  to  converge  firoxi^  so  many  distant  ( 
points  to  achieve  decisive  success. — ^p.  537.  / 

The  student  of  warlike  psycho-      shall  consider  the  *  giving  orders 


CANROBBRT. 


BUGEAUD. 

LAMOBICliRE. 

BOSQUET. 
ST.  ARNAUD. 

CHANGARNIEB. 


logT  should  refer  to  the  original, 
although  Sir  A.  Alison  offers  no 
farther  comment  on  the  very  curious 
optical  phenomenon  referred  in 
Ghxmp  I.  to  Marshal  Bugeaud.  It 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Marshal  of  France  to  wink  at 
ias  troops,  and  we  must  therefore 
await  further  explanation  and  illus- 
tration of  the  method  by  which  the 
eye  adapts  itself  to  the  functions 
of  a  trumpet.    Till  that  arrives  we 


^ith  eoup'iTceil*  as  the  most  notable 
achievement  of  military  history, 
and  one  which  was  'awanting'  m 
'Hannibal,  C»sar,  and  all  great 
commanders'  of  antiquity.  These 
are  deep  matters,  and  they  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  author  of 
the  system  of  fortification  im- 
perfectly described  in  our  August 
number  —  to  the  veteran  whose 
veracious  commentaries  now  open 
before    us    narrate    the    briUiant 
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eampaigB  of  1848.  Bat  we  will  not 
shook  the  delieacy  of  Sfr  A.  Alison 
hj  telling  how  the  '  Sheriff  of  La^ 
narkshire  came  up  at  the  gallop  at 
the  head  of  sixty-six  of  the  dra* 
goons,'  and  how  in  rivalry  of  La- 
maitine  and  the  Bed  flag,  the  said 


Oerefa  dispersed  a  mob  of  10,000 
ragamuffins  by  *  a  few  words/*  No 
wonder  the  '  ten  thousand'  beat  so 
rapid  a  retreat :  they  expeeted  Sir 
A.  AHson  was  going  to  read  them  a 
few  extracts  nom  the  Sidory  of 
Europe, 

TOPAZE. 


{To  be  canti/mted.) 


ISAMBAED    KIITGDOM;    BETJNEL. 
3En  J^tmoxiWM. 


SUGGESTIVE  minds,  so  rare  in 
every  age  and  country,  cannot 
be  torn  from  the  body  of  a  nation 
without  leaving  deejs  and  punful 
wounds  which  require  years  to 
heal.  England  will  long  mourn  in 
Brunei  the  loss  of  a  bold,  enlight- 
ened, and  comprehensive  genius; 
one  which  has  been  snatched  but 
too  early  from  the  foremost  rank  of 
those  great  pioneers  c^  mechanical 
and  commercial  progress,  who 
have  exalted  our  country  to  the 
elevated  position  which  it  has  at- 
tained, and  at  a  period  of  life  when 
the  inspirations  of  genius  are  ren- 
dered all  the  more  valuable  as  they 
become  tempered  by  the  delibera- 
tions of  judgment. 

Isambard  Xingdom  Brunei  was 
bom  on  the  9th  April,  1806,  at 
Portsea.  Erom  his  father,  Sir 
Isambard  Brunei,  he  inherited  those 
mental  qualities  which  so  eminently 
distinguished  his  eventful  career- 
In  that  son  the  natural  powers  of 
observation,  conception,  judgment, 
and  action  were  united  in  a  degree 
seldom  found.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  when  at  school  at  Brighton, 
about  his  twelfth  year,  he  foretold 
one  evening  the  fall,  within  ten 
hours,  of  some  buildings  in  the  pro- 
gress of  erection  just  opposite  to 
the  school-house,  and  that  a  wager 
was  laid  upon  the  event.  In  the 
morning  young  Brunei  claimed  his 
wager— the  buildings  had  &llen. 
The  engineer  in  embryo  had  watched 
the  negligent  manner  in  which  ihe 
work  was  being  done,  and  he  had 
observed  in  the  evening  in  question, 
the  clouds  gathering,  and  aU  the 
prognostics  of  a  commg  storm,  and 


he  inferred  that  the  work  was  not 
-prepaxed  to  resist  its  vioienee. 

Erom  Brighton  Brunei  was  sent 
to  Paris  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  M.  Massin,  where  he  was  com- 
pelled, much  against  his  inclination, 
to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  the  classics.  Erom 
thence  he  entered  the  ZyeSe,  or  the 
College  of  Chariemagne,where  he  re- 
mained two  years  enga^d  in  studies 
more  congenial  to  his  nature— in 
which  he  made  rlipid  progress,  and 
where  he  ultimately  carried  away  the 
first  prizes  in  mathematics,  French, 
history,  and  geography,  the  second 
in  drawing,  and  where  he  exhibited 
powers  which  were  soon  to  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  an  early  ex- 

Serience.  In  1822  he  retiun«d 
ome  to  enter  his  father's  office,  and 
be  practically  fitted  for  the  profes- 
sion  which  he  may  now  be  said  to 
have  adopted.  In  that  office  he 
possessed  adrantages  whidi  can 
never  a^ain  fEdl  to  the  lot  of  any 
engineering  student. 

Amongst  numerous  designs  for 
works  of  a  novel  eharact^,  those 
for  the  splendid  chiun  bridges  at 
that  time  about  to  be  erected  on  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  together  with  the 
no  less  remarkable  works  for  Chat- 
ham, were  constantly  before  him. 
iN^or  was  he  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  his  position,  fi>r  in  1824  we  find 
him  assistant  to  his  father  in  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  to  which  he  soon 
became  resident  engineer,  and  where 
many  of  those  great  qualities  which 
marked  his  more  advanced  career 
were  called  forth. 

In  X828,  the  works  of  the  Tnnnel 
being  stopped,  Brunei  was  free  to 
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turn  his  thonghta  to  otiier  projecto  f 
nor  was  it  longbeforelie  found alarge 
and  exciting  field.  The  nropoul 
for  nnitinff  the  GloaoeBterskire  mnd 
Somersetuiire  shores  of  the  Avon 
below  Bristol  hy  a  suspension  biidge 
had  been  made,  and  a  premium  for 
the  best  design  had  been  offered. 
Amongst  the  oompetitors  the  name 
of  Bruiel  appeared.  Mr.  Telford, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  was 
■elected  as  referee.  The  historjr  of 
the  competition  will  form  a  cunons 
and  interesting  chapter  in  the 
struggles  of  genius  with  prescriptiye 
right ;  and  m  the  history  of  Brunei 
it  must  occupy  a  prominent  position 
from  the  fact,  that  to  his  success  in 
adbiering  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three  a  conquest  over  men  already 
known  to  the  world  as  masters  in 
that  special  brandi  of  engineering, 
inoindxng  the  illustrious  referee 
himself,  must  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  his  subsequent  un*- 
preeedented  career;  and  though 
the  Clifton  bridge  was  nerer  com- 
pleted owing  to  want  of  funds,  yet 
the  Chain  bridge  aoroas  the  Thames 
from  Hungeiford  Market,  in  Lon* 
don,  affords,  in  its  c(mstruction, 
ample  poof  of  the  competency  of 
the  engmeer.  The  enlargement  of 
the  dodES  at  Bristol  quickly  followed 
the  bridge  contest,  with  all  those 
appliances  for  dredging  which  con* 
famed  the  opinion  alraady  formed 
d  Brunei's  industry,  originality, 
and  power  of  organization.  To  the 
friends  whom  his  tslents  secured  to 
him  at  Bristol  was  he  indebted  for 
his  introduction  to  railway  engi- 
neering, which  had  already  begun 
to  agitate  the  commercial  world. 

Brunei  startled  his  contempo* 
rariee  by  a  departure  from  a  system 
which  had  been  originally  adopted 
for  the  conyenience  of  the  collier, 
and  which  had  subsequently  been 
transferred  from  the  tramroad  to 
the  locomotiye,  without  yery  much 
consideration  being  giyen  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  two 
systems.  The  necessity  of  pro- 
▼iding  £or  increased  speed,  involving 
greater  lateral  steadiness  in  the 
carriages  and  engine,  with  a  dimi- 
nution of  friction  by  the  use  of 
wheels  of  large  diameter,  induced 
Brunei  to  suggest  a  gauge  of  7  feet 
in  place  of  the  one  of  4  feet  84  inches 
then  in  use:  this,  with  the aidoption 


of  longitudinal  timbers  upon  which 
to  fix  the  rails,  that  a  more  equable 
bearing  might  be  secured,  formed 
the  leading  features  of  Bruners  im* 
provements.  Without  stopping  to 
discuss  the  vexed  questicm  of  the 
gauges,  it  will  here  suffice  to  say 
tJiat  Brunei's  suggestions  were 
adopted,  and  the  G^eat  Western, 
with  the  several  branches  to  Brent- 
ford, Hungerford,  Oxford,  &c.— 
the  Gloueester  and  Bristol — the 
Bristol  and  Exeter— the  Bristol 
and  South  Wales— 4he  Cheltenhsm 
and  Great  Western— the  South 
Devon — the  East  and  West  Somer- 
set— the  Dartmouth  and  Torbav — 
the  Bucks  and  Hants*-the  Oxford 
and  Uugby — ^the  Oxford,  Worcester, 
and  Wolverhampton — the  South 
Wales  and  Forest  of  Dean,  with  the 
branches  to  Boss  and  Hereford — 
the  Wilts  and  Somerset— the  Oxford 
and  Birmingham,  snd  the  Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton,  and  Dudley 
Bailways,  show  the  extent  to  whicn 
those  enlarged  ideas  prevailed,  and 
attest  the  correctness  of  the  me- 
chanical anticipationa  of  the  en- 
gineer. 

If  to  these  works,  extending  over 
1 100  miles,  be  added  the  Dublin  and 
Wexford,  the  Cork  and  Waterford 
in  Ireland,  with  the  Elorenoe  and 
PiBtoja,  and  Grenoa  and  Pavia  in 
Italj,  through  the  valleys  and  main 
cham  of  tiie  Apennines,  the  Eastern 
Bengal  in  India,  the  waterworks  at 
Clifum  and  Chippenham,  the  docks 
at  Sunderland,  Bristol,  Plymouth, 
Neath,  Birkenhead,  Sutton  Pool, 
GlostOT  and  Dean  Porest  and 
Brentford,  and  the  design  for  a 
portable  hospital  in  the  Crimea, 
which  was  considered  the  most  per- 
fect of  the  kind  ever  constructed, 
and  which,  had  not  the  war  been 
brought  prematurely  to  a  close, 
would  have  had  its  value  more  fully 
recognised,  we  have,  as  far  as  mere 
statistics  can  avail,  suggested  an 
amount  of  mental  and  physical 
labour  most  of  which  was  per- 
formed within  the  limited  period  of 
seventeen  years,  sufi&cient  to  stimu- 
late, if  not  to  exhaust,  the  most 
powerful  organisation.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  incidental 
projections  of  stone,  brick,  wood, 
and  iron  involved  in  these  under- 
UkingB,  luid  wo^rf«U^l,w,^^[g 
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allude  to  the  Box  Tunnel,  wHch  was 
at  the  time  of  its  construction  the 
longest  work  of  the  kind  in  England, 
and  to  the  Maidenhead,  Windsor, 
Chepstow,  and  Saltash  bridges, 
which  from  their  novelty,  magni* 
tude,and  cheapness,  will  long  remain 
noble  monuments  ofBrunel's  genius. 
We  may  add  that  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishmg  features  of  all  Brunei's 
constructions  was,  the  small  quan- 
tity of  material  Used  to  accomplish 
the  end  in  view,  exhibiting  thereby 
nn  amount  of  thought  not  always 
bestowed  on  such  details. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Bruners 
projects  connected  with  the  railway 
system,  his  sagacity  and  skill  were 
not  alwayd^  triumpnant.  The  suc- 
cess of' the  utmospheric  principle 
upon  a  short  line  near  Dublin  seemed 
to  indicate  the  propriety  of  render- 
in^:  it  more  generally  available. 
*  Sapidity,  comfort,  safety,  and 
economy'  were  its  supposed  re- 
commendations. In  1844  reports 
were  made  by  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Board  of 
^Frade  in  favour  of  this  system,  and 
a  powerful  effort  was  made  to  in- 
^^duee  it  on  the  Kewcastle  coast 
line  in  1845,  but  it  was  defeated 
by  the  StOphensons  and  the  loco- 
motive interest,  old  George  de- 
claring, with  his  characteristic  sa- 
gacity, •  It  wcm't  do ;  it  is  only  the 
fixed  engines  and  ropes  over  again 
in  another  form,  and  I  don't  think 
this  rope  of  wind  will  do  as  well  as 
the  rope  of  wire  did.'  That  his 
prognostication  was  correct  the 
Croydon  and  South  Devon  lined 
subsequently  proved.  Brunei  did 
not,  however,  stand  alone  in  the 
hopes  he  had  entertained  or  the 
omnion  he  -had  formed  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  this  motive  power  to 
the  requirements  of  the  age.  Dr. 
Bobinson  of  Armagh,  -  and  Mr« 
Cubitt— ^men  of  high  authority  in 
theoretical  and  practical  science-— 
backed  by  a  large  party  in  the 
Legislature,  the  Prime  Mmister  of 
the  period  at  its  head,  were  equally 
sanguine  of  success. 

But  it  was  not  as  a  civil  engineer 
only  that  Brunei's  genius  found  its 
full  development.  His  connexion 
with  the  more  recent  improve- 
ments in  gunnery,  was,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  far  greater  than 
the  public  are  aware ;  and  as  the 


originator  of  a  great  maritime  de- 
volution, his  name  will  be  handed 
down  to  the  latest  posterity.-  So 
long  1^0  as  1 841,  Brunei  reeom- 
tnended  the  adoption  of  the  screw, 
which  had  been  invented  by-  Mr. 
F.  P.  Smith,  to  the  serious  conside- 
ration of  the  Government,  and  is 
believed  to  have  lent  his  powerful 
aid  in  perfecting  the  invention. 
Certain  it  is,  that  to  Brunei  xaa&i 
be  conceded  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  valuable  instrument  of 
propulsion  to  vessels  of  great  bur- 
den. Of  the  fate  of  the  BaUler  we 
shall  only  here  say  that  it  will  form 
another  curious  episode  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Circunuocution  office. 
'  The  construction  of  steam  vessels 
upon  a  scale  far  larger  than  had 
heretofore  been  considered  possible, 
long  enga^d  Brunei's  attention. 
His  connexion  with  Bristol  favoured 
his  views,  and  two  vessels  were  suc- 
cessively built  under  his  immediate 
direction — the .  Great  Western  of 
1350  tons,  and  the  Great  Britm 
of  3500  tons.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  superiority  whidii  size  and 
power  confer  on  steam-vessels,  we 
may  recall  an  early  trial  of. the 
Great  Western  witn  the  Siriutot 
700  tonSk  The  former  took  her  de- 
parture from  Bristol  eight  days 
after  the  latter  left  Cork,  and  ar- 
rived at  New  York  only  seven  kours 
pfter  the  Siriue,  having  still  fire 
days'  coal  (125  tons)  remaining  on 
board,  while  the  Sirius  had  not  only 
exhausted  all  hers,  but  had  con- 
sumed her  spare  spars  andfomiture 
also— the  last  portion  of  fad  thrown 
into  the  fire  being  a  child's  doll 

The  success  of  the  Great  Wetteri 
determined  three  important  ele- 
ments of  commercial  success— ex- 
pedition, certainty,  and  profit,  and 
naturally  led  to  a  far  more  extended 
view  of  maritime  intercommunica- 
tion than  had  ever  before  been  sug- 
gested. When  it  is  called  to  mind 
that  no  example  of  an  iron  steam- 
ship of  sufficient  size  existed,  on 
which  to  found  any  calculation  of 
the  thickness  of  ^e  iron  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  construction,  or  of 
the  disposition  of  the  material  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  relative 
degree  of  strength,  we  are  filled 
with  astonishment  at  the  boldness 
and  sagacity  of  the  mind  which 
could  encounter  all  the  difficulties 
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of  the  position,  and  take  upon  itself 
the  responsibility  of  recommending 
the  construction  of  a  yessel  of  nearlv' 
3500  tons  burden,  to  be  fitted  wita 
a  screw  propeller.  The  machineiy, 
however,  which  was  required  seemed 
so  vast,  that  no  contractor  could  be 
found  to  supply  it,  and  the  company 
were  compelled  to  execute  it  tnem* 
selves,  under  the  immediate  ma- 
nagement of  one  of  their  directors^ 
Mr.  Guppy. 

This  vessel  made  her  first  trial 
trip  in  January,  1845.  Many 
months  had  not,  however,  elapsed 
before  her  strength  was  tested  in  a 
manner  little  contemplated  by  her 

Projector.  She  was  stranded  at 
)undrum  Bay,  and  during  the 
whole  winter  of  1846-7  was  exposed 
to  unusually  heavy  storms  from  the 
south  and  south-east,  and  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  large  holes  in  her 
bottom,  no  injury  was  done  to  her 
lines.  The  manner  in  which  she 
was  protected  so  long  in  her  perilous 
position,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  ingenuity  of  the  engineer* 
and  the  energy,  devotion,  and  prac- 
tical skill  of  Captain  Claxton,  to 
whom  the  arduous  labour  of  super- 
intendence was  confided. 

The  experience  obtained  in  the 
construction  of  the  Cheat  Britain^ 
and  the  success  which  attended  her 
performance,  ultimately  led  to  the 
formation   of  the   Great  Eastern 
CompaujT  and  the  appointment  of 
Brunei,  in  1852,  as  tne  engineer, 
and  thus  afibrded  him  the  oppor* 
tunitj^  of  realizing  views  with  which 
his  highest  professional  aspirations 
had  long   been  bound  up.     The 
problem  to  be  solved  was,  the  con- 
struction of  a  vessel  which  should 
comprise  the  elements  of  high  speed 
and  safety,  with  capacity  sufficient  to 
perform  the  voyage  to  Calcutta  and 
home  every  two  months,  without 
stopping  to  coal  by  the  way.    That 
the  mechanical  conditions  have  been 
faithfully  fulfilled  there  can  now  be 
no  doubt;  but  at  a  sacrifice  of  health,  • 
streng^th,  and  life,  the  penalty  of 
that   inevitable   law    which    ever 
claims  the  most  devoted  spirit ;  for 
never  yet  was  a  great  victory  won 
that  those  who  took  possession  of 
the  conquest  did  not  pass  over  the 
bodies  of  the  noblest  slain.    That 
the  idea  of  extending  the  bounds  of 
commerce  by  increasing  the  dimen- 
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sions  of  vessels,  together  with  the 
mode  in  which  such  increase  could 
be  best  effected,  had  its  origin  with 
Brunei,  we  have  the  best  evidence 
in  a  communication  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Patterson,  of  Bristol,  the  most 
celebrated  of  our  large  ship-builders, 
to  Captain  Claxton,  dated  Septem- 
ber 26th.  After  expressing  his 
regret  that  any  doubt  should  have 
been  felt  upon  the  subject,  he 
adds,  *  I  recollect  very  well,  at  the 
time  the  Chreat  Britain  was  com- 
menced, that  Mr.  Brunei  spoke 
then  of  building  a  ship  1000  feet 
long,  and  at  the  same  time  stating 
his  dislike  to  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  framing  ships ;  and,  farther,  said 
that  he  would  have  all  the  frame  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  diagonal 
ribbon  lines  are  in  the  framing  of  a 
wood  ship :  and  this  plan  of  framing 
lie  has  carried  out  in  the  great  ship ; 
and  he  has  diuost  everything  then 
proposed  now  carried  out,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  all  the  credit 
for  all  the  arrangements  in  that 
ship  is  due  to  Mr.  Brunei.' 

The  dif&culties,  vexations,  and 
disappointments  which  beset  the 
completion  of  this  last  and  greatest 
of  Brunei's  undertakings  are  fresh 
in  the  public  mind.  Operating 
upon  a  frame  alreadjr  enfeebled  by 
long-continued  sufiering,  they  pro- 
duced the  natural  but  dreaded  re- 
sult, and  on  the  15th  of  September 
he  resigned  his  spirit  to  the  God 
who  gave  it. 

Whatever  difierent  estimates  may 
be  formed  of  the  value  of  some  of 
Brunei's  projections,  but  one  opi- 
nion can  be  entertained  of  his  moral 
worth.  With  an  intellect  and  a 
constitution  singularly  powerful — 
capable  of  the  largest  conceptiozis, 
yet  schooled  to  the  minutest  detail, 
gifted  with  a  high  moral  sense, 
which  was  sometimes  overborne  bj 
a  hopefulness  and  confidence  in  his 
own  resources  which  tempted  him 
too  readily  to  transgress  those  sim- 
ple physiological  laws  that  require 
the  just  alternation  of  rest  and 
labour,  he  struggled  on  through 
life,  constantly  deferring  the  plea- 
sure of  repose,  until,  as  responsi- 
bilities increased,  and  health  •de- 
dined,  it  became  impossible.  Simple 
in  his  habits,  unostentatious  in  his 
charities,  a  lover  and  liberal  patron 
of  high  art»  generous  to  others* 
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inexorable  to  lumself,  abotrnding  in 
benevolent  Bentiments,  endearing  in 
bis  domestie  life,  pati^it  under  dis- 
appointment, possessing  a  fixity  of 
purpose  and  a  will  that  seemed  to 
defj  the  weaJcness  of  the  flesh,  yet 
ever  deferring,  certainly  in  his  latter 
years,  in  hmnble  resignation  and 
prayerfol  subordination  to  that 
higher  Will,  before  which  he  habitu- 
ally recognised  his  own  poweriesch 
neSs. 


Brunei  was  early  united  to  one 
who  knew  bow  to  appredate  his 
noble  nature,  and  to  whom  he  was 
ever  a  tender,  devoted,  and  indul- 
gent husband.  She  remains  with 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  to  moam 
a  loss  nevOT  to  be  repaired. 

Mr.  Brunei  was  a  FeDow  of  the 
Bqyal  Society,  elected  at  the  early 
age  of  twen^-six,  and  a  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. 

E.B. 


NAPOLEON  THE  LIBEBATOB. 


"UES — 'twas  a  glorious  vision  to  create 
-^  An  Italy  for  those  deluded  long ! 
And  doubly  cruel,  therefore,  was  the  wrong 
To  leave  the  child  of  promise  to  its  fate. 
Thou  hast  will'd  it  so— thou,  deem'd  the  great. 
Because  all  else  were  little — ^be  assured 
The  bold  '  idea'  thou  hast  not  matur'd, 
Will,  unappall'd,  its  hour  of  triumph  wait. 
Li  story  how  will  Villafranca  shine  P 
Some  future  Motley*  to  the  world  may  show 
That  freedom's  germ,  tho'  buried  there,  could  blow; 
Eor  despots  work  not  out  their  own  design : 
And  he  who  boasts  his  '  epoch'  best  to  read. 
May  prove  he  does  but  hold  a  madman's  creed. 
Od.  8, 1859. 


Author  of  the  Ihkk^  RepMie. 
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HALLUCINATIONS* 


MBEIEERE  DE  BOISMONT 
•  is  well  known  in  England  as 
a  physician  of  lar^e  experience 
among  the  insane,  ana  as  an  author 
of  mark  on  many  subjects  connected 
with  the  physiolojipr  and  patholosy 
of  the  mind.  He  is  also  fayouraDij 
distinguished  from  most  of  his 
oountr^en  by  the  pains  he  has 
taken  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  labours  of  his  contempo- 
raries on  this  side  the  Channel  with 
some  of  whom  he  is  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  The  latest  production 
of  his  pen  is  now  before  us  in  an 
English  dress.  The  work  of  trans- 
lation has  been  faithfully  performed 
by  Mr.  Hulme,  who  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  condensing  a  work  of 
which  the  chief  defect  was  difiuse- 
ness  and  repetition*  without  im- 
pairing its  value  as  an  exponent 
.  of  a  very  interesting  and  important 
subject. 

The  intellectual  repast  provided 
for  us  by  the  author  consists  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases 
selected  from  the  best  authoritiesy 
French,  German,  and  English,  ar- 
ranged in  order,  and  serving  as 
illustrations  of  ^e  principles  laid 
down  in  the  early  cnapters  of  his 
work.  The  cases  themselves,  apart 
£rom  the  running  commentary 
which  connects  them,  and  serves  to 
enhance  their  value,  would  prove 
full  of  interest  for  the  intelugeni 
student ;  but  when  taken  with  the 
judicious  remarks  of  M.  de  Bois- 
mont,  they  will  be  found  to  com- 
bine the  charms  of  authentic  fact, 
lucid  arrangement,  and  sound  phi- 
losophy. 

Before  we  proceed  to  place  the 
author's  labours  under  contribution 
for  the  edification  of  our  readers, 
we  most  indulge  ourselves  in  a  brief 
dissertation  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  hallucination.  The  discus- 
sions which  took  place  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  trial  of  Buranelli,  re- 
specting the  meaning  which  ought 
to  att^  to  the  cognate  words 
illusion  and  delusion  must  serve  as 


our  apology  for  the  slight  delay  in- 
volvea  in  this  our  verbal  criticism. 

There  are  three  words  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  learned  in  dis- 
orders of  the  mind — illusion,  delu- 
sion, and  hallucination;  and  it 
would  greatly  conduce  to  clearness 
and  precision  in  the  treatment  of 
a  subject  in  which  these  qualities 
are  specially  reouired,  if  we  could 
arrive  at  some  distinct  understand- 
ing respecting  these  terms.  Now, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  or  di£Bi- 
culty  about  the  two  words  illusion 
and  delusion.  Illusion  certainly 
should  mean  a  false  sensation,  and 
delusion  a  false  idea.  The  one 
(illusion)  is  an  error  of  the  senses, 
m  which  the  mind,  if  sound,  has  no 
part ;  the  other  (delusion)  an  error 
of  the  mind,  in  which  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  senses  should 
participate.  But  the  word  halluci- 
nation, though  perhaps  used  in 
France  with  tne  requisite  precision, 
has  not  met  with  such  judicious 
treatment  in  England.  Among 
scientific  writers  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  illusion, 
sometimes  with  delusion.  Our  older 
writers,  too,  both  classical  and  me- 
dical, employed  the  word  in  dif- 
ferent senses.  Addison,  for  instance, 
says,  of  a  mere  typographical  error, 
'Ijiismust  have  been  the  halluci- 
nation  of  the  transcriber,  who  pro- 
bably mistook  the  dash  of  the  i  for 
a  ^  ;*  and  Byrom  tells  us  of  '  some 
poor  hallucinating  scribe's  mistake.' 
Boyle,  too,  speaks  of  '  a  few  hallw' 
cinations  about  a  subject  to  which 
the  greatest  clerks  have  been  gene- 
rally such  strangers.'  In  the  first 
two  passages  the  word  is  used  some- 
what in  the  sense  of  an  illusion,  but 
in  the  third  in  the  sense  of  a  delu' 
sum.  The  two  great  physiciana. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  andHarvey^ 
evidently  use  the  word  in  opposite 
senses;  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne* 
discoursing  upon  the  si^t,  says,  '  if 
vision  be  aoolished,  it  is  caUed 
coBciias  or  blindness ;  if  depraved, 
and  receive  its  objecte  erroneously. 


*  On  MaUuemaiions :  a  History  and  Sxplanatton  of  Apparitiontf    Visions, 
Dreamt,  Bcstasy,  MoffneOsmj  and  Sofnnandmlism,    By  A.  Brierre  de  Boiimoni, 
M.D.     IVaoBlated  £rom  the  Fienoh  by  Robert  T.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  M.B.C.S. 
Benahaw.    1859.  1 
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hallucination*  Bat  Harvey,  speak- 
ing of '  a  wasting  of  the  flesh  without 
cause/  tells  us  that  it '  is  frequently 
termed  a  bewitched  disease;  but 
questionless  a  mere  hallucination  of 
tne  vulgar.'  So  that  Harvey  used 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  an  error 
of  the  mind.  Brown  as  an  error  of 
the  sense  of  sight.  As,  however, 
the  learned  author  of  Vulgar 
Errors  is  defining  the  word,  while 
Harvey  uses  it  without  any  special 
weighing  of  its  meaning— as  two  out 
of  the  three  other  authorities  just 
quoted  employ  it  in  the  sense  which 
sir  Thomas  firowne  attaches  to  it, 
and  most  modern  writers  give  it  the 
same  meaning — we  will  tsike  an  hal- 
lucination to  be  a  depraved  or  erro- 
neous action  of  the  senses. 
•  If  we  are  justified  in  so  defining 
the  word  hallucination,  we  are  per- 
haps equally  justified  in  urging  our 
psychologists  to  abandon  the  use 
of  the  term  in  favour  of  the  mord 
simple  word  illusion.  But  we  are 
afraid  that  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont 
would  not  support  us  in  this  attempt 
at  simplification,  for  he  employs  the 
word  illusion  in  contradistinction  to 
the  word  hallucination,  defining  a 
hallucination  as  *  the  perception  of 
the  sensible  signs  of  an  idea,'  and 
an  illusion  '  as  the  false  appreciation 
of  real  sensations.*  We,  on  the 
contrary,  are  disposed  to  make  the 
word  illusion  do  double  duty,  and  to 
release  the  word  hallucination  from 
all  its  engagements.  Defining  an 
illusion  as  an  error  of  sense,  we 
should  recognise  two  kinds  of 
illusion,  the  one  consisting  in  the 
falsification  of  real,  the  other  in  the 
creation  of  unreal,  sensations.  Thus 
a  gentleman  who,  fresh  from  turtle- 
soup,  punch,  venison,  and  cham- 
pagne, should  contrive  to  convert 
a  combination  of  lantern,  turnip, 
broomstick,  and  sheet  into  a  ghost, 
would  be  afflicted  with  the  first  form 
of  illusion ;  while  another  gentleman 
who,  under  similar  convivial  influ- 
ences, should  succeed  in  manufac- 
turing a  ghost  out  of  the  unsub- 
stantial air  of  a  bleak  common,  with 
no  object  visible  for  miles,  would  be 
the  subject  of  the  second  form  of 
illusion.  But  the  question  whether 
we  shall  or  shall  not  accept  our 
author's  definitions  of  hallucinations 
and  illusions  must  not  be  allowed 
to  divert  us  any  longer  from  the 


more  important  contents  of  his 
work.  We  shall  be  turning  these 
to  the  best  account  if  we  attempt, 
with  his  assistance,  to  give  our  own 
connected  and  continuous  view  of  all 
that  part  of  the  large  science  of 
psychology  which  relates  to  the 
senses  in  their  healthy  and  in  their 
disordered  conditions. 

A  man  possessed  of  a  sound  mind 
in  a  healthy  body,  endowed  with 
organs  of  sense  of  perfect  construc- 
tion, and  keeping  in  all  things  within 
the  bounds  of  temperance  and  mo- 
deration, would  be  absolutely  free 
from  illusions  and  hallucinations. 
His  eye  would  present  to  him  none 
but  real  sights,  his  ear  would  convey 
to  him  only  real  sounds.  His  sleep 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  dreams. 
The  only  sensations  not  exactly 
corresponding  to  external  objects 
which  he  would  experience  would 
consist  in  the  substitution  of  the 
complementary  colours  for  each 
other  if  he  fatigued  the  eye  by 
fixing  it  too  long  on  some  oright 
object.  The  golden  sun  would  ap- 
pear  to  his  closed  eyes  like  a  violet- 
coloured  wafer,  a  window-frame 
would  seem  to  have  dark  panes 
and  light  sashes,  and  a  dark  picture 
with  a  gilt  frame  would  have  its  light 
and  dark  features  transposed. 

The  perfect  physical  organization 
which  we  have  just  supposed  would 
also  be  quite  compatible  with  the 
hearing  of  soimds  and  tibe  seeing  of 
sights  which  can  only  be  traced  to 
their  true  source  by  the  light  of 
science  or  experience.  A  person 
thus  happily  endowed  might  judge 
wrongly  of  an  echo  or  be  misled  by 
a  mirage.  He  might  be  frightened 
by  the  Giant  of  the  Brocken  or  en- 
chanted by  the  castles  of  the  Fairy 
Morgana.  His  sensations  would  be 
real,  though  the  cause  might  be  in- 
direct or  obscure. 

The  next  onward  step  in  the 
philosoph]^  of  the  organs  of  sense 
IS  taken  if,  for  the  healthy  man, 
we  substitute  the  ailing  child 
or  less  vigorous  adult,  ou  whose 
organs  of  sense  sensations  linger 
after  the  causes  of  them  have  been 
removed.  Our  author  quotes  from 
Abercrombie  one  case  in  which 
tjie  eye  was  the  seat  of  such  a  per- 
sistant sensation  i  and  he  might 
have  drawn  from  the  same  source 
another  in  which  the  sense  of  hearing 
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was  atmilarly  affected.  A  friend  of 
the  Doctor  had  been  for  some  time 
looking  intently  at  a  small  print  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  On  raising 
his  head,  the  two  figures  the  size 
of  life  appeared  at  tne  end  of  the 
room,  and  continued  visible  for  the 
apace  of  two  minutes. 

From  persistent  sensations,  or 
sensations  reproduced  involuntarily 
after  a  short  interval,  the  transition  is 
easy  and  natural  to  sensations  pro- 
lonffed  or  reproduced  by  an  effort 
of  the  will.  The  power  of  brining 
back  the  pictures  of  visible  objects 
in  the  darfc,  or  of  restoring  sounds 
in  the  silence,  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
Tery  rare  one.  Many  children  pos- 
sess it,  and  there  are  artists  who  are 
able  to  turn  it  to  account.  The 
painter  whom  Dr.Wigan  represents 
as  executing  three  hundred  portraits 
in  one  year  possessed  this  faculty  of 
reproduction  in  an  eminent  degree. 
He  placed  each  of  a  succession  of 
sitters  before  him  for  half  an  hour, 
and  looked  at  him  attentively, 
sketching  from  time  to  time  on  the 
canvas.  Having  dismissed  his  last 
sitter,  he  began  to  paint  the  first  of 
the  series  after  a  method  described 
in  these  words:  *I  took  the  man 
and  sat  him  in  the  chair,  where  I 
saw  him  as  distinctly  as  if  he  had 
been  before  me  in  his  own  proper 
person;  I  may  almost  say  more 
vividly.  I  looked  from  time  to  time 
at  the  imaginary  figure,  then  worked 
with  my  pencil,  then  referred  to  the 
countenance,  and  so  on,  just  as  I 
should  have  done  had  the  sitter  been 
there.  When  I  looked  at  the  chair 
I  saw  the  man.'  This  painter  won 
distinction,  and  earned  and  saved 
monev,  but  he  spent  thirty  years  of 
his  life  in  a  madnouse.  On  his  re- 
lease his  right  hand  was  found  not 
Vo  have  lost  its  cunning:  but  the 
e](ercise  of  his  art  excited  him  too 
much ;  he  gave  up  his  painting,  and 
died  soon  after. 

Another  step  forward,  and  we 
come  to  the  case  of  the  child  who 
covers  hunself  with  the  bed-clothes, 
and  paints  his  miniature  fancy 
scenes  on  his  organ  of  vision ;  or  of 
the  poet  who  contrives,  as  GK)ethe 
did,  to  see  what  he  fervently  ima* 
gines ;  or  of  the  actor  Talma,  who 
asserted  of  himself  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  stripping  his  brilliant 
audiences  of  all  covering,  artificial 


and  natural,  till  he  left  only  bare 
skeletons  behind,  and  that  under 
the  influence  of  the  emotions  excited 
by  this  strange  spectral  assembly  he 
produced  some  of  his  most  startling 
effects. 

Such  then,  without  making  any 
pretence  to  minute  accuracy,  are  tfaie 
most  familiar  facts  relating  to  the 
reproduction  of  sensations  or  their 
voluntary  creation  in  the  absence  of 
the  objects  which  usually  occasion 
them. 

Sensation  without  the  immediate 
presence  of  an  object  of  sense 
IS  assuredly  a  very  wonderful 
phenomenon;  but  the  seeing  and 
hearing,  the  feeling,  smelling,  and 
tasting,  of  objects  which  have  no 
existence,  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
voluntary  operation  of  the  brain, 
without  any  co-operation  of  the 
senses  (for  illusions  nave  been  shown 
to  occur  after  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  organs  of  sense  of  which  they 
might  be  supposed  the  scene),  are 
among  the  roost  extraordinary  facts 
of  our  complicated  and  marvellous 
organization.  It  is  to  this  involun- 
tary work  of  the  brain  that  we 
would  now  invite  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 

If  we  again  assume  as  possible  a 
perfectly  healthy  and  perfectly  tem- 
perate man,  we  can  imagine  such  a 
man  to  be  absolutely  firee  from  hal- 
lucinations, for  we  can  imanne  him 
free  from  dreams;  but  the  vast 
majority  of  men  have  laree  experi- 
ence of  hallucinations  as  tney  occur 
in  that  imperfect  sleep  which  favours 
the  free  play  of  the  fancy.  In  this 
state  we  know  that  every  sense  may 
become  in  its  turn  the  theatre  of 
impressions  that  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  those  which  external 
objects  occasion  in  the  waking  man; 
and  these  illusions  of  the  senses  are 
blended  with  delusions  of  the  mind 
that  rival  them  in  vividness  and 
reality. 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment 
while  we  contemplate  this  wonder- 
ful phenomenon  of  dreams — this 
strange  compound  of  illusions  and 
delusions — ^this  harmless  analc^^ue 
of  madness — ^this  most  instructive 
and  most  humanizing  plea  for 
dealing  cautiously  and  tenderly 
with  the  sorest  trial  and  affliction 
of  humanity.  Fatigued  by  bodily 
labour,  wearied  by  mental  applica- 
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ticm^  or  tired  of  doing  nothing,  we 
escape  from  the  ^soomfort;  of 
clothes,  place  oorselyes  in  a  position 
of  rest,  do  our  best  to  banish 
thonght,  shut  oat,  if  we  can,  both 
light  and  sound,  and  so  fall  asleep. 
Tnere  we  lie,  given  up  to  the 
diemical  changes  and  automatic 
movements  of  nutrition,  circulation, 
and  respiration,  the  pulse  and 
breathing  reduced  to  their  lowest 
number,  and  every  function  of  tilie 
frame  to  its  lowest  point  of  activity. 
Of  the  proximate  cause  of  tms 
state  we  know  nothing,  and  the 
best  guess  we  can  make  at  it  is 
that  the  balance  of  the  circulation 
through  the  brain  has  been  altered, 
and  that  whereas  in  our  waking 
state  the  vessels  conveying  red 
blood  to  the  head  were  kept  filled 
by  the  more  vigorous  action  of  the 
heart,  and  the  vessels  conveying 
black  blood  from  the  head  were 
comparatively  empty,  in  our  sleep- 
ing state  the  order  of  things  is  re- 
versed, and  the  black  blood  pre- 
dominates over  the  red.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  a  perfectly  healthy  change 
in  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and 
one  not  involving  any  permanent 
alteration  in  its  structure,  is  found 
by  universal  experience  to  be  ac- 
companied by  illusions  of  all  the 
senses,  and  strange  delusions  of  the 
mind,  the  illusions  and  delusions 
being  mixed  up  into  scenes  as  ap- 
parently real  as  the  mixture  of 
sensations,  thoughts,  and  actions, 
which  make  up  the  transactions  of 
our  waking  hours. 

When  tiiese  curious  compounds 
of  illusion  and  delusion  are 
brought  about  by  very  slight  de- 
partures from  ideal  perfect  health, 
or  when  they  occur  during  the  short 
transition  m>m  sound  sleep  to  per- 
fect wakefulness,  and  are  not  at- 
tended by  any  painful  sensation  of 
oppression,  sufiocation,  sinking,  or 
struggling,  we  call  them  dreams; 
but  if  that  single  strawberry,  or 
that  modicum  of  pie-crust  which 
we  were  so  imprudent  as  to  blend 
with  t^at  otherwise  moderate  and 
wholesome  supper,  should  happen 
to  disagree  with  us,  and  the  indi- 
gestion which  reveaJs  itself  to  our 
waking  man  bv  too  fsimiliar  symp- 
toms in  stomacn  and  brain,  in  mind 
and  temper,  plants  a  cat,  a  dog,  or 
a  demon  upon  our  chests,  raises  us 


to  giddy  heights,  plunges  us  to 
awful  depths,  sends  us  sninning; 
like  a  top,  or,  more  merciful,  lends 
us  wings  to  fiy,  or  seven-league 
boots  to  clear  oceans  at  a  leap, 
then  our  dreams  become  nightmares, 
and  we.  have  opened  out  for  con- 
templation the  myriads  of  haUa- 
oinations  which  grow  out  of  uneasy 
bodily  sensations  misinterpreted  by 
a  mind  robbed  b  v  sleep  of  all  its 
usual  standards  of  comparison. 

Of  ihe  varieties  of  nightmare, 
we  have  not  space  to  speiJc  at  any 
length.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  the 
aleeper  sometimes  betrays  his  troa- 
ble  to  the  looker-on  by  restless 
tossings  about,  while  at  other  times 
he  appears  to  be  in  a  sound  sleep; 
that  generally  he  wakes  up  in  a 
paroxysm  of  terror  straggling  hope- 
lessly for  breath,  for  power  of 
speech,  or  movem^it;  and  that,  in 
some  few  instances,  the  unreal  sen- 
8ati(His  are  for  a  short  space  of  time 
believed  to  be  r^,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  sleeping  neighbours. 
For  some  interesUng  cases  of  night- 
mare repeated  night  after  night  (in 
some  instances  at  the  same  hour), 
and  of  nightmare  attacking  a  num- 
ber of  persons  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  the  self-same  hallua- 
nation,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
M.  Brierre  de  Boismont.  Also  for 
much  curious  information  on  dreams, 
somnambulism,  ecstasy,  and  animal 
magnetism.  We  have  marked 
some  of  the  cases  cited  under  the 
head  of  dreams  as  misplaced,  bat 
the  eases  are  so  interesting  in  them- 
s^ves  that  our  criticism  is  disarmed 
as  we  read  them. 

From  dreams,  nightmares,  som- 
nambulism, and  ou^er  analogous 
conditions  fruitful  in  hallueinations, 
we  pass  on  to  abstinence,  voluntarjr 
or  enforced,  to  solitade  and  impn- 
sonm^it,  and  to  the  complicated 
fatigues  and  privations  of  ship- 
wreck. Judging  by  the  examples 
dted  by  the  autiiior,  these  causes 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  pro- 
duce hallucinatioas  of  an  agreeable 
kind  ;  in  which  respect  they  re- 
semble the  sensations  described  by 
those  who  have  been  rescued  from 
drowning  and  hanging.  The  ship- 
wrecked crew  on  the  raft  of  the 
Medusa,  deserted  and  starving, 
saw  not  only  ike  vessels  which  they 
hoped  for,  but  beautiful  plantations 
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and  ayeniiei»  and  kadBoapes  leading 
to  magnificent  cities ;  and  the  miner 
ahnt  up  during  fifteen  days  without 
food  is  oomfoiied  by  celestial  voices, 
as  was  Benvenuto  Cellini  in  his 
prison,  and,  if  our  memory  serres 
ns  faithfuUy,  Silvio  Pellioo.  Hal- 
lucinations of  a  less  pleasurable 
kind  are  not  uncommon  in  aged 
perB<»8,  as  the  result  of  failing 
strength  and  languid  circulation 
throuffh  the  brain. 

Poliowing  still  an  order  of  our 
own,  but  availing  ourselves  freely 
of  our  author's  illustrative  exam- 
ples, we  next  arrive  at  those  hallu- 
cinations which  are  caused  by 
poisonous  substances,  such  as  the 
stramonium  or  thorn-apple,  and 
tke  belladonna  or  deaolv  night- 
shade. A  case  of  suieidsl  poison- 
ing by  the  first  of  these  plants  came 
under  the  author's  notice.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  person  of  a  musician 
and  composer,  who  was  first  giddy, 
then  as  if  drunk  with  wine,  next 
entangled  in  a  visicmary  bsllet,  then 
insensible,  then  a^ain  surrounded 
by  Hundreds  of  thieves  and  assas- 
sins with  hideous  faces  and  threat- 
ening gestures,  which  so  frightened 
and  excited  him  that  when  taken 
to  the  Hdtel  Dieu  he  was  confined 
as  a  furious  madman.  In  three 
days  he  had  completely  recovered. 
A  condensed  account  of  the  expe- 
riences of  the  English  QpiumEatier, 
wxdi  a  singular  history  of  an  opium- 
eating  Inoian  long,  and  a  fact  from 
Aberanombie  illustrative  of  the 
]^wer  which  opium  administered 
ior  more  legitimate  reasons  has  of 
•creating  haSucinations ;  some  in- 
teresting experiments  with  the 
kasckisSk  (a  Operation  made  from 
the  seeds  of  the  CanTiabit  Indiea, 
or  Indian  hemp);  and  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  produced  by  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  com- 
plete this  divirion  of  the  subject. 

Next  in  order  to  ^e  causes  of 
hallucinations  which  we  have  just 
been  considering,  we  should  place 
those  disturbances  of  the  cinmla- 
tion  through  the  brain  which  attend 
diseases  acute  and  chronic  not  pri- 
marily affecting  the  brain  itself. 
AU  the  forms  of  fever  in  every  stage 
of  their  development,  the  inter- 
mittent fever  commonly  known  as 
ague,  inflammations  of  the  more 
important   organs   of    the    body. 


seizures  oi  the  gout,  the  suppres- 
sion of  habitual  discharges,  and 
many  other  disorders  and  dis- 
eases which  it  is  not  our  business 
to  particularise,  will  come  into  this 
eategory.  Affections  of  the  brain 
itself,  such  as  congestion  and  in- 
flammation, and  diwrders  of  the 
nervous  system  —  catalepsy,  eoi- 
lepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  ot. 
Yitus's  dance,  and  hydrophobia — 
would  constitute  another  class  in 
our  ascending  series,  which  culmi- 
nates in  the  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions so  generally  present  in  per- 
•ons  of  unsound  mind. 

The  short  and  imperfect  sketch 
and  classification  which  we  have 
now  given  of  the  causes  of  halluci- 
nations, will  serve  to  show  the  fre- 
auency  of  these  strange  disorders  of 
lie  senses,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, of  that  wonderful  physical 
organ  of  the  mind  which,  sometimes 
by  an  effort  of  the  will,  but  much 
more  firequently  without  volition  or 
consciousness  of  effort,  converts  its 
own  operations  into  sensual  impres- 
sions so  virid  and  so  like  reality,  as 
to  task  all  the  powers  of  the  sound 
mind  to  distinguish  tbe  real  from 
the  unreal,  and  utterly  to  set  at 
noujB^ht  and  confound  tne  feeble  or 
^oonittsed  powers  of  minds  smitten 
with  unsoundness. 

Many  curious  and  grave  ques- 
tions suggest  themselves  to  one  who 
has  succeeded  in  realising  this  ex- 
tensive prevalence  of  hallucinations. 
Seeing  that,  without  any  effort  of 
the  wul,  the  brain,  which  ordinarily 
perceives  the  pictures  painted  on 
the  eye,  can  create  them  out  of 
nothing,  we  should,  even  in  the 
absence  of  experience,  be  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  same  organ  of 
the  mind,  by  a  similar  involuntary 
action,  mignt  originate  ideas  and 
opinions  bearing  to  the  usual  pro- 
cesses of  thought  and  ratiocination 
the  same  relation  that  hallucination 
does  to  sensation ;  in  a  word,  that 
•delusions  may  spring  up  involun- 
tarily in  the  mina,  as  we  know  that 
they  do  in  the  insane.  But  analogy 
■would  lead  us  even  further  than 
tiiis.  If  unreal  sensations  and  im- 
real  thoughts  are  possible  as  a  con- 
sequence of  involuntary  workings 
of  the  organ  of  the  mind,  why  not 
unreal  words— words  which  are  not 
the  image  of  any  idea  deserving  of 
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the  name,  but  iiiTolttntaiy  creations 
of  an  utterly  disordered  instrument 
of  thouglit  r  If  unreal  sensations, 
thoughts*  and  words  may  be  bom 
of  involuntary  actions  of  the  brain, 
why  not  strange  and  eccentric  acts 
of  violence — such  acts  as  madmen 
themselves  attribute  to  beings  other 
than  themselves.  The  protestations 
of  innocence  which  these  poor  mad- 
men make  sound  strange  indeed  in 
the  ears  of  those  who  have  no  expe- 
rience of  the  insane,  and  have  no 
conception  of,  or  sympathy  with, 
that  aberration  of  the  mind  which 
combines  in  one  awful  discord  hallu* 
cinations  and  illusions  of  the  senses, 
delusions  of  the  mind,  language  of 
frightful  violence,  obscenity,  or  im- 
piety, misery  unutterable,,  and  exr 
citement  uncontrollable. 

But  we  must  not  be  tempted  to 
wander  further  into  this  wide  field 
of  speculation.  Want  of  space,  and 
the  fair  claim  of  our  author  to  have 
some  distinct  notice  taken  of  those 
views  to  which  he  obviously  at- 
taches most  importance,  constrain* 
us  to  notice  the  special  case  of  those 
great  men  who  have  been  subject  to 
hallucinations,  but  whose  memory  he 
wishes tokeepclearfrom  all  suspicion 
of  unsoundness  of  mind.  In  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  class  of  hallucinations 
coexisting  with  sanity,  the  reader 
will  recognise  many  a  familiar  his- 
tory with  which  he  first  became 
acquainted  in  the  popular  works  of 
Sir  David  Brewster  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  or  in  the  more  scientific 
treatises  of  Abercrombie,  Bostock, 
ConoUy,  Paterson,  Wigan,  or  Wins- 
low;  and  he  will  be  reminded  of 
some  of  the  most  curious  passages 
in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Byron, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Pope,  Goethe, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, Bernadotte,  and  the  first 
Napoleon. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  has 
purposely  multiplied  the  illustra- 
tions contained  m  this  chapter,  and 
that  he  selected  many  of  the  cases 
because  they  relate  to  celebrated 
persons,  whom  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  charging  with  insanity. 
*  Some  of  them,'  he  tells  us,  *  have 
correctly  regarded  their  hallucina- 
tions as  the  offspring  of  the  imagi- 
nation, or  as  arising  from  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  bSly.  Others, 
led  by  their  belief  in  the  super- 


natural,  by  their  vanity,   by  the 
opinions  of  the  period,  or  by  super- 
stitious   feelings,    have    privately 
explained  them  in  accordance  wiu 
their  own  wishes ;  but  their  conver- 
sation  and  their  actions  have  ^iven 
no  evidence  of  a  disordered  mtel- 
lect ;  in  some  they  may  even  have 
been  the  source  of  their  great  deeds. 
Frequently,  however,  the  hallucina- 
tion of  the  sound  mind  may  be  seen 
to  glide   into  the  hallucination  of 
insanity,  without  its  being  possible 
always  to  point  out  the  Doundary 
which  separates  the  one  condition 
from  the  other,  so  difficult  is  it  at  all 
times  to  establish  precise  limits.'  We 
recognise  and  fully  appreciate  this 
diffioilty  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  qmte  sympathize  with  the  author 
in  his  evident  desire  to  acquit  great 
historical  personages  of  the  charge  . 
of  unsounaness  of  mind,  even  where 
they   haive   displayed   not  simply 
hallucinations  of  the  senses,  bat 
delusions  of  the  mind  also.    Pope 
is  not   to  be    set    down   as  mad 
because  he  saw  an  arm  come  out  of 
the  wall ;  nor  Dr.  Johnson,  because 
he  heard  his  mother's  voice  call 
'  Samuel '  when  he  knew  her  to  be 
far  away ;  nor  Goethe,  because  he 
one  day  saw  the    counterpart  of 
himself  coming  towards  him;  nor 
Byron,  because,  as  the  effect  of  over 
excitement  of  the  brain,  he  occa- 
sioniQly  fancied  he  was  visited  by  a 
spectre;  nor  Lord  Castle^agh,  be- 
cause he  twice  saw  the  vision  of  the 
•Radiant  Boy;'    nor  St.  Dunstan, 
Loyola,  and  Luther,  because  of  their 
hallucinations;   nor  Joan  of  Arc, 
perhaps,   because    of    the  risioiu 
which   alternately  stimulated   her 
patriotism,  and  were  born  of  her 
enthusiasm.    It  is  impossible,  how^- 
ever,  to  read  the  account  given  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  at  page  62,  with- 
out entertaining  veiy  grave  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  classing  him 
with  persons  having  '  hallucinations 
co-existent  with  sanity.'    The  re- 
mainder of  the  examples  cited  in 
this  chapter  do  not  appear  to  be 
misplaced.  The  hallucmations  were 
only  .of  occasional  occurrence ;  they 
were   dependent   upon  transitory 
causes;  they  did  not  exercise  any 
permanent  effect  upon  conduct ;  or 
they  grew  out  of  the  excitement  of 
great  enterprises  which  they  did 
pot  mar  or  impede.    It  ought  also 
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to  be  borne  in  mind  tbat,  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  order  of  thinkers 
and  actors,  the  halliicinations  were 
in  harmony  with  the  universal 
belief  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  They  were  but  representa- 
tions on  the  organs  of  sense  of 
ideas  admitted  as  indisputably  true 
by  the  society  in  which  they  lived 
and  moved.  When  all  the  world 
believed  in  witchcraft,  when  the 
learned  author  of  Vulaar  Errors 
gave  authoritative  eviclence  in  its 
favour,  when  Sir  MatUiew  Hale 
barely  doubted,  and  juries  were 
Quick  to  convict,  the  man  who  alleged 
t-nat  he  saw  an  old  lady  of  eccentric 
habits  and  uncertain  temper  borne 
through  the  air  on  a  broomstick, 
would  scarcely  have  been  deemed 
insane. 

Of  the  instances  of  hallucination 
co-existing  with  sanity,  cited  by  M. 
Brierre  de  Boismont  as  occurring  in 
great  men,  the  most  persistent  is 
Siat  which  affected  the  first  Napo* 
leon.  He  had  a  brilliant  star  all  to 
bimself,  which,  according  to  his  own 


assertion,  never  abandoned  him,  and 
which  he  saw,  on  all  great  occasions, 
eommanding  him  to  advance,  and 
serving  as  a  sure  au^^ury  and  sign 
of  success.  The  seemg  of  such  a 
star,  associated  with  such  belief  in 
its  reality,  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  sanicv,  and  the  case  is  not 
improved  by  the  adjuncts  of  un- 
scrupulous appropriation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  insatiable  ambition, 
diabolical  cruelty,  and  inveterate 
falsehood.  It  would  not  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  discover  in  this  extra- 
ordinary man  that  union  of  intel- 
lectual with  moral  unsoundness 
which  makes  up  the  history  of  so 
many  acknowleaged  lunatics.  But 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  times  in  which  he  Hved,  and  the 
examples  of  craft  and  cruelty  which 
he  had  placed  before  him  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career.  So  that 
M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  may  be 
forgiven  for  including  the  name  of 
Kapoleon  Buonaparte  in  his  list  of 
great  men  who  preserved  their 
sanity  in  spite  of  hallucinations. 

G, 
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WHETHEB  we  look  at  the  ma- 
terial,  the  animal,  or  the  social 
world,  proffregs,  when  the  whole  is 
observed,  seems  the  universal  law 
to  which  all  minor  laws  contribute. 
If  but  a  part  of  even  the  geolog[ical 
changes  were  seen  in  their  working, 
doubts  might  probably  arise  as  to 
whether  there  was  not  sometimes  a 
retrocession  in  the  scheme  of  Pro* 
videnoe,  so  terrible  would  be  the 
first  effect  of  any  great  natural 
convulsion  to  an  observer  unable  to 
foresee  the  new  life  that  would 
Qg  from  the  destruction  of  the 


old.  Such,  at  all  events,  would  be 
the  conclusion  as  regards  human 
society,  which  history  allows  us  to 
examine  more  in  piecemeal  than  is 
possible  with  the  great  geological 
disturbances  that  t^k  place  before 
the  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
globe.  For  instance:  the  social 
results  of  fourteen  hundred  years 
enable  us  to  pronounce  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  system  of 
civilisation  has  greatly  conduced  to 
the  progress  ot  mankind;  yet  an 
intelligence  whose  observation  was 


limited  to  the  barbarism,  the  ig- 
norance, the  violence,  and  the  mere 
'  rule  of  might'  that  prevailed  during 
the  centuries  immeaiately  following 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
would  reasonably  have  doubted 
whether  that  catastrophe  was  not  a 
sign  of  the  world's  retrogradation. 
When  the  whole  is  embraced,  it  is 
seen  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
crimes  or  errors  of  rulers  and  so- 
cieties, they  are  necessary  in  the 
sense  of  heing  sequences  from 
natural  causes,  and  will  finally  be 
overruled  for  good :  whatever  there 
is  of  peculiar  iU  in  any  period  of 
time  will  perish ;  the '  spirit  of  good- 
ness in  things  evil '  will  remain  to 
fructify.  But  when  things  are  exa- 
mined from  too  limited  a.  point  of 
view,  which  permits  the  sight  of  a 
part  onl^,  the  question  may  some- 
times arise,  'Is  this  or  that  con- 
dition a  sign  of  real  progress,  or  is 
it  not  rather  the  reverse  ?'  During 
the  last  three  or  four  centuries  the 
European  world  seems  to  have  made 
a  great  advance  as  respects  the  tn- 
dividualman.  The  contrary  ODiniQiL 
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18  indeed  held  by  Sonthey,  Froade, 
and  other  writers,  and  reasons  more 
than  plaosiUe  may  be  adduced  in 
support  of  their  views;  still,  we 
think  that  man  in  his  personal 
capacity  is  generally  and  upon  the 
whole  '  better  off'  than  he  has  ever 
yet  been.  Civil  freedom  is  almost 
universal  in  Western  society.  Ex- 
cept by  a  few  writers  of  extreme 
priestly  views,  religious  freedom  is 
admitted  in  theory,  and  (Spain  ex- 
.cepted)  pretty  generally  omains  in 
practice,  for  frantic  outbreaks  by 
zealots  will  take  place  upon  almost 
any  subject.  Man  is  more  respected 
simply  as  man  than  ever  he  was  of 

Ee.  There  are  fewer  legal  Pfivi- 
»  attached  to  dasaes.  Those 
ch  remain  are  less  invidious  and 
marked.  Classes,  even  nations,  are 
lees  prejudiced  one  against  another 
than  they  were ;  there  i&  less  ten- 
den<^  to  condemn  in  the  lump  with- 
out knowledge  <x  evidence,  though 
national  self-sufficiencies  are  still 
quite  stroDg  enough.  How  far  a  hke 
satisfactory  opinion  can  be  formed 
as.  regards  general  political  advance- 
ment admits  of  some  question,  spite 
of  our  self-gratulations.  It  may 
aid  in  forming  a  more  definite  opi- 
nion on  this  point  to  take  a  com- 
parative glance  at  the  past  and  pre- 
sent political  condition  of  the  prin- 
dpal  States  of  the  Western  world. 

Kvery  reader  of  history  knows  the 
freedom  which  the  old  Spaniards 
enjoyed,  and  the  lar^^e,  indeed  mis- 
chievous, powers  which  some  of  the 
old  Spanish  Cortes  or  national  as- 
sembhes  possessed.  We  say  mis- 
chievous, as  their  power  is  held  to 
have  extended  to  the  trial  and  de- 
position of  the  sovereign,  not  as  an 
extreme  and  irregular  act  of  neces- 
sity, but  as  a  constitutional  pro- 
ceeding; and  such  a  prero^tive 
could  scarcely  work  harmoniously 
in     practical    government      The 

towers  of  the  Cortes,  however,  were 
roken  by  Perdinand  of  Arragon; 
the  liberties  of  Spain  were  subverted 
hj  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II. ;  and 
history  tells  the  reralt.  Under  suc- 
ceeding monarchs  the  Spaniard  sank 
into  a  servile  loyalty,  which  has 
been  changed  in  our  days  into  a 
selfish  submission,  when  personal 
advantages  were  to  be  obtained  &om 
the  Crown,  or  to  an  unmanly  vio- 
lence when  revolters  could  coerce 


the  monarch  for  their  own  purposes. 
The  Spaniard  of  the  present  no 
more  resembles  the  Spaniard  of  the 
past  in  political  or  even  in  religious 
freedom,  than  the  insignificance  of 
his  oountry  now  resembles  its  former 
greatness,  or  than  the  ill-disciplined 
levies  of  whom  Napier  in  his  History 
and  Wellington  in  his  Despatch^ 
give  such  deplorable  accounts,  were 
£ke  the  soldiers  of  the  '  G-reat  Cap- 
tain,' Gonsalvo  di  Cordova. 

The  liberties  of  Italy  have  been 
misrepresented  (in  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word)  by  Italian 
authors,  and  the  error  is  somewhat 
blindly  received  by  othor  peoples. 
In  the  pahhiestdays  of  Italian  pros- 
perity, Naples,  Lombardy,  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and  various  petty 
principalities,  were  absplute  govern- 
ments, generally  torn  by  anarchy  or 
oppressed  by  tyranny,  as  the  ruler 
happened  to  oe  weidc  or  strong. 
The  poUUeal  freedom  .of  Yenioe 
never  was  of  a  very  striking  kind, 
and,  except  the  citv  itseu,  her 
territories  were  mostly  'oppressed 
nationalities.*  However,  her  civil 
rule  was  just  and  regular,  and  a  good 
deal  of  weak  romance  has  been  im- 
ported even  into  history  about  the 
Inquisition  of  State  and  the  Council 
of  Ten.  Florence,  Genoa,  and  sOTie 
other  Italian  cities  were  free  in  the 
sense  of  being  republics ;  but  they 
w^e  distracted  by  facticMis  and 
divisicms,  and  probably  as  much 
misery  was  inflicted  by  a  'tyrant 
majority'  as  by  the  princes  who 
ruled  despoticaily.  Moreover,  the 
smaller  r^niblics  were  ever  liable 
to  be  oppressed  by  tiie  greater 
whenever  the  greater  were  strong 
enough  to  compass  the  oppression. 
However,  there  was  nationality,  if 
not  liberty. 

Our  masters  thon 

Were  still  at  least  our  coiuitr3rme&. 

As  individuals,  the  Italians  of  the 
present  day  may  be  altogether  more 
comfortable  than  under  native  go- 
vernment in  the  olden  time ;  when 
(as  for  instance)  things  were  'very 
bad  in  Florence'  (circa  1280), 
*  perch6  la  nobilita  guelfa  era  div^i- 
tata  insolente,  e  non  temeva  1  ma- 
gistmti,  in  modo  che  ciaseun  di  si 
facevano  assai  omicidj  ed  altre  vio- 
lemse,  senza  esser  puniti  quelli  che 
le  commettevano,  sendo  da  questo 
e  quell'  altro  nolnle  favoritL'    It  is 
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even  possible  that  the  living  Italians 
might  prefer  Austrian  'tyranny'  to 
the  anarchical  libettf  of  the  long 
since  past,  if  they  could  experience 
each  condition  and  choose  between 
them.  Their  preference  of  the 
pn»ent,  however,  would  arise  from 
soeial  training  and  personid  habits 
rather  than  from  political  oonsi- 
derations.  As  re^ipurds  national 
dignity  or  political  independence, 
the  Italians  were  undoubtedly  more 
advanced  centuries  ago,  than  when 
(as  now)  enduring  the  affony  of 
suspense  while  Imperial  dbapmen 
are  chaffering  over  their  fate  with  as 
litde  respect  for  them  as  for  so 
many  'chattels'  of  an  American 
■lave  code, 

Germany  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  regarded 
iaTOvrably  by  one  of  t^e  keenest  of 
political  ofaoervers.  MaohiaveUi 
praised  the  freedom  of  the  Grerman 
citiaens  with  an  enthusiasm  akin  to 
that  of  Dugald  Dalgetty  on  the 
Hollander's  pay  da^,  unusual  with 
the  FlcMrentme  philosopher.  He 
pronounces  '  the  cities  of  GrCTmany 
most  frree.  They  have  little  adja- 
cent territory  (contado) ;  they  ol>ey 
the  Emperor  when  they  please,  and 
they  do  not  fear  any  neighbour- 
ing power,  because  they  are  so 
fortified  that  every  one  thinks 
their  capture  would  be  tedious  and 
difficult ;  for  they  are  fitly  de- 
fended by  ditches  and  walls,  they 
are  sv^eiently  armed,  and  they  are 
munitioned  and  provisioned  for 
twelve  months  {per  un  amno).  They 
have  besides  means  of  feeding  the 
working  classes  (la  plebe),  and 
without  loss  to  the  public,  by  em- 
ploying them  for  a  year  on  such 
works  as  constitute  the  nerve  and 
life  of  those  cities.  Also  they  hold 
martial  exercises  in  repute,  and 
more  than  this,  they  have  regula- 
tions to  maintain  them.'  [In  both 
whieh  last  points  the  Italians  of  that 
time,  as  the  author  fr«^ueutly  com- 
plains, were  sadly  deficient.] 

This  picture  exhibits  a  state  of 
urban  power  and  independence  no 
longer  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
the  world;  nor  would  the  freedom 
of  these  cities  of  medieval  Germany, 
with  its  public  demands  upon  '  one's 
time,'  and  its  quasi '  garrison  duty,' 
be  palatable  to  our  ease-and-lucre- 
loving  generation.  Butregard  being 


had  to  time  and  ciroumstanoes,  the 
old  Germans  enjoyed  a  general 
liberty  which  they  are  very  far  from 
having  now.  .However  unsuitable 
their  condition  might  be  to  our 
tastes,  it  must  have  nroduced  a 
bolder,  readier,  and  haraier*minded 
race  of  men  than  their  descendants, 
who  are  born  under  regulation,  bred 
and  taught  by  relation,  live  ac- 
eordiug  to  regulation,  and  not  only 
die,  like  all  of  us,  eeeandum  arUm^ 
but  sometimes  through  regulation; 
if  it  be  true,  as  travellers  tell  us, 
that  the  Grermans  are  regulated  into 
such  helples«ieas  that  the  wounded 
or  suddenly-taken-sick  remain  in  the 
street  unaided  till  the  nolice  arrive, 
since  no  one  will  help  tnem  through 
fear  of  themselves  coming  under 
regulation.  We  are  not  sure  indeed 
but  that  the  old  German  civilisation 
has  reoeived  scant  justice  in  regard 
to  its  influence  on  social  progress 
in  commerce  and  the  fine  or  useful 
arts.  In  taste,  imagination,  and  the 
auetogroHde,  the  medieval  Germans 
fell  below  the  Italians.  In  the  tech- 
nical parts  and  lower  branches  of  art, 
the  Teutons  equalled,  ^haps  ex- 
oelled,  those  who  were  civilly  termed, 
as  they  still  term  them, '  barbarians.' 
Witness  oil-painting  and  wood-en- 
graving. In  those  inventions,  whose 
results,  as  it  were,  are  greater  than 
themselves,  like  gunpowder,  print- 
ing, and  even  dock-making,  there 
is  no  comparison  betwen  &e  two 
peoples.  The  Germans,  we  think, 
may  claim  the  credit  of  originating 
the  house  of  the  citizen,  as  opposed 
to  ihe  palace  of  the  noble,  or  to  the 
hut  of  the  peasant;  and  if  the 
opinion  be  true,  this  invention  also 
goes  further  than  itself,  marking  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  old 
German  towns,  and  giving  to  Ger- 
many the  credit  of  producing  the 
urban  middle-class:  the  Yeoman 
and  Franklin  are  purely  English. 
The  origin  or  improvement  of  many 
of  the  useful  arts  is  also  traceable 
to  Grerman;^;  and  she  may  rival 
Ital]^  in  foreign  commerce  and  mer- 
cantile adventure.  Signs  of  her  old 
political  freedom  yet  remain  in  her 
institutions,  and  the  reviving  spirit 
of  her  people.     There  is  a  better 

Erospeot  lor  real  constitutional 
berty  in  Germany  than  in  anr 
odier  Continental  country  (for  Piea- 
mont  is  in  the  coils) ;  especially  if  r 
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the  Germans  do  not  'fall flat  and 
shame  their  worshippers/  through 
gazinfi:  on  the  nebufas,  instead  of 
regarding  the  earth.  Made  novd 
virtute* 

The  martial  spirit  and  restless 
character  of  the  French  people, 
coupled  with  the  central  position  of 
France,  touching  as  it  aoes  upon 
nearly  all  the  States  of  Western 
Europe,  and  lying  conterminous 
with  several,  render  her  condition  a 
subject  of  more  immediate  impor- 
tance to  her  neighbours  than  any 
mere  political  speculations,  what* 
ever  political  truths  may  lurk  under 
them.  The  favourable  opinion  which 
Machiavelli  had  formed  of  the  cities 
of  Germany,  he  extends  to  France 
as  a  kingdom.  To  repeat  in  an* 
other  form  what  has  been  already 
intimated,  his  judgment  might  not 
be  exactly  that  of  the  present  time. 
In  those  days  the  well  being  of  the 
masses  was  but  slightly  cared  for-— 
perhaps  it  is  not  now  in  many  coun* 
tries — individual  rights,  as  opposed 
to  authoritative  power  of  any  kind, 
were  of  small  account;  what  we 
call  constitutional  e^overnment  was 
not  developed  anywnere ;  indeed,  it 
was  not  formally  established  in 
England  till  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
These  things  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  estimating  an  opinion  given 
three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  be- 
cause no  man  can  judge  but  oy  his 
own  lights.  And  by  these  Machia- 
velli formed  a  high  opinion  of  the 
fovemment  and  institutions  of 
'ranee,  pronouncing  the  latter  as 
extremely  well  adapted  to  uphold 


liberty,  and  the  security  of  the 
monarch.  The  Parliaments,  in  par^ 
ticular,  excited  his  admiration, 
perhaps  for  the  political  effects  he 
traced  in  them,  of  repressing  the 
insolence  of  the  nobility,  and  pro- 
tecting the  people,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringin|j[  the  king  into 
adverse  contact  with  his  barons. 
*  Nh  puote  essere,'  he  observes, 
'  questo  ordine  migliore  n^  pin  pru- 
dente,  n^  che  sia  maggior  csgione 
della  sicurta  del  re  e  del  regno.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  tn- 
Jlnite  costituzioni  huone  which  ex- 
cited ihe  admiration  of  the  Flo- 
rentine political  philosopher,  and 
which  contained,  as  Burke*  thought, 
'the  elements  of  a  constitntion 
very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be 
wished,'  have  been  swept  away, 
without  leaving  *a  wreck  behini' 
The  changes  wrought  by  time, 
by  the  long  civil  and  religious 
wars  of  France,  and  by  the  policy 
of  Richelieu,  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  Barons  as  an 'estate.'  The 
nation  itself,  if  ever  nation  can  be 
said  to  have  done  anything,  abo- 
lished at  one  swoop  States-General, 
Parliaments,  gradations  and  ranks, 
as  well  as  those  local  ma^atracies 
and  corporate  bodies  which,  often 
evil  and  perhaps  always  encumber- 
ing  in  their  old  age,  yet  possessed 
in  their  worst  condition  some 
means  of  checking  or  retarding  the 
power  of  the  crown  and  its  admi- 
nistrative officers.  Some  of  this 
*root  and  branch*  work  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  people  like  the 
French  suddenly  arrivmg  at  power, 


*  The  whole  passage  may  be  worth  quoting,  for  Burke's  support  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Machiavelli,  nearlj  three  centuries  after  it  was  given,  and  for  his  own 
summary  of  the  leading  qualities  of  constitutional  government : — *  Your  constitu- 
tion was  suspended  before  it  was  perfected ;  but  you  had  the  elements  of  a  consti- 
tution very  nearly  as  good  as  could  be  wished.  In  your  old  states  you  possessed 
that  variety  of  parts  corresponding  with  the  various  descriptions  of  which  your 
community  was  happily  composed ;  you  had  all  that  combination  and  all  that 
opposition  of  interests,  you  had  that  action  and  counteraction  which,  in  the  natu- 
ral and  in  the  political  world,  from  the  reciprocal  struggle  of  discordant  powerS) 
draws  out  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  These  opposed  and  conflicting  interests, 
which  you  considered  as  so  great  a  blemish  in  your  old  and  in  our  present  consti- 
tution, interpose  a  salutary  check  to  all  precipitate  resolutions ;  they  render  deu- 
bei-ation  a  matter  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity ;  they  make  all  change  a  subject  of 
compromise,  which  naturally  begets  moderation;  they  produce  temperaments, 
preventing  the  sore  evil  of  harsh,  crude,  unqualified  reformations ;  and  rendering 
all  the  headlong  exertions  of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  few  or  in  the  many,  for  ever 
impracticable.  Through  that  diversity  of  members  and  interests,  genend  Kberty 
had  as  many  securities  as  there  were  separate  views  in  the  several  orders ;  whilst 
by  pressing  down  the  whole  by  the  might  of  a  real  monarchy,  the  separate  parte 
would  have  been  prevented  from  warping  and  starting  from  their  allotted  places. 
— ^Bubke's  M^ecttons  on  the  MevolutioH  in  Fr<mee^  vol.  i. 
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aad  exasperated  by  ages  of  misery 
and  oppression.  The  completeness 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  two  traits  in  the 
national  character.  An  intellectual 
peculiarity*  which,  unless  restrained 
Dj[  force  of  external  circumstances, 
will  jliursue  a  logical  conclusion  to 
its  abstract  end  without  care  for 
the  consequences,  and  an  individual 
▼anity  that  will  rather  bear  an 
autocrator  than  brook  a  social  snpe* 
rior,  hugging  equality  even  if  it  be 
only  the  eqfuditj  of  shivery. 

There  is  apohtical  principle,  how* 
ever,  connected  with  the  present 
despotism  of  France,  which  deserves 
consideration  beyond  the  nresent 
liberties  of  Frenchmen,  or  tne  his- 
torical inquiry  touching  the  retro- 
cession of  political  frettiom  among 
them.  And  for  this  we  may  also 
liave  recourse  to  Machiavelli.  In 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Prince, 
he  undertakes  to  account  for  the 
ease  with  which  Alexander  the  Great 
held  in  subjection  the  dominions  of 
Darius,  and  the  quiet  succession  of 
his  gener^  after  him,  who  en- 
,  countered  no  other  difficulties  than 
auch  as  they  brought  upon  them- 
selves by  tfaieir  own  ambition.  To 
explain  this  seeming  singularity  he 
considers  the  nature  of  monarcnies 
[fnineipatt],  which  he  divides  into 
two  classes. ,  In  one  class  the  whole 
power  emanates  from  and  centres 
in  the  sovereign ;  his  ministers  are 
his  servants,  and  ^vem  by  his 
favour  and  permission  alone;  and 
he  instances  Turkey  as  a  contem- 
porary example  of  the  class.  In 
the  second  case,  the  monarch  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  and  power* 
ful  nobility,  who  hold  their  rank 
and  power  by  hereditary  prescrip- 
tion, who  have  vassals  [subjects— 
sudditt]  of  their  own,  and  whose 
position  does  not  depend  upon  the 
mere  favour  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
this,  he  says,  is  the  case  with  Trance. 
To  subvert  kingdoms  of  the  first 
kind  is  extreme^  difficult,  because 
you  can  gain  little  assistance  from 
within.  X  ou  cannot  easily  corrupt 
the  servants  of  a  monarch  who 
wholly  depend  upon  him,  and  if  you 
could  they  woula  be  of  little  use  to 
you,  because  they  cannot  draw  the 
people  after  them.  But  if  the 
armies  of  such  a  monarch  are  once 
thoroughly  routed  in  the  field 
[vinto  che  fusse  e  rotto  alia  cam* 


pagna]  and  hit  line  extin^pishedt 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keepmg  pos- 
session ;  as  there  is  no  one  whom 
the  conqueror  need  fear,  for  no  one 
has  any  credit  with  the  people. 
In  kingdoms  like  France  matters 
are  reversed.  ^  There  is  seldom  any 
difficulty  in  disturbing  the  country 
with  the  aid  of  malcontent  nobles 
[he  appears  to  have  had  the  English 
wars  m  his  mind,  but  worse  treasons 
were  frequently  perpetrated  after- 
wards by  the  French  nobility  at 
the  instigation  of  Spain].  But  if 
you  defeat  the  armies  of  the  king, 
and  even  dispossess  him  of  his  crown, 
you  cannot  retain  it.  Even  should 
you  destroy  the  royal  line,  you  can- 
not destroy  all  the  nobility ;  neither 
can  you  content  them,  whether 
those  who  have  aided  or  those  who 
/  have  opposed  you ;  and  the  con- 
quest will  be  lost  whenever  the  op- 
portunity arises  [qualunque  volta 
venga  Toccasione]. 

These  instances  must  be  taken 
with  a  reference  to  the  change  from 
the  feudal  to  the  modem  system. 
It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
servants  of  an  absolute  monarch  are 
more  easily  corrupted  than  Machia- 
velli supposed,  of  which  we  have 
many  modem  examples;  but  he 
was  speaking  of  Turkey  as  he  knew 
it  in  its  zenith,  not  as  we  now  see 
it  in  its  decline.  The  greatest  error, 
if  error  it  be,  appears  to  consist  in 
overlooking  the  national  spirit  of  a 
vigorous  and  armed  military  popula- 
tion such  as  the  Turks  then  were, 
and  the  greater  intensity  of  religi- 
ous hatied  between  the  Christians 
and  Mahometaps  of  his  age,  as  com- 
pared with  the  toleration  of  Pagan 
antiquity  for  the  divinities  of  o&er 
peoples. 

But  the  principle  itself  is  un- 
doubtedly trae,  that  a  ruler  holds 
his  position  by  a  very  precarious 
tenure,  and  that  a  people  is  very 
obnoxious  to  a  sudaen  change  of 
masters,  where  the  power  of  the 
State  centres  in  one  man.  And 
France  is  and  has  been  in  this  con- 
dition for  more  than  half  a  century, 
for  though  after  theBestoration  the 
monarchy  was  called  constitutional, 
yet  as  there  was  neither  a  prescrip- 
tive nobility,  old  institutions,  nor  in« 
dependent  corporations,  the  charter 
was  a  mere  parchment.  The  crown 
retained  the  power  of  the  initiativcr. 
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as  well  as  that  of  issning  ordi- 
nances,  and  thougli  the  le^latore 
eould  paralyse  Jegislatioo,  it  could 
not  oomtrol  the  executive,  and  had 
no  root  in  the  country.  Moreover, 
fVanee  has  given  three,  or  indeed 
four,  iUnstrations  of  the  truth  of 
MaohiaveUi's  wineiple  in  less  than 
forty  years.  jNTever  was  monarch 
more  completely  self-centred  than 
Napoleon  1. ;  but  when  his  armies 
were  unaUe  to  meet  the  enemv  in 
the  field,  there  was  a  total  end  of 
him.  The  few  who  adhered  to 
hiim  were  of  ^e  nature  of  personal 
attendants.  Not  one  man  of  great 
consideration  for  his  position,  his 
actions,  or  his  civil  or  military  re^ 
nown,  troubled  his  head  about 
*  Caesar  or  his  fortunes.'  The  people 
raised  not  a  voice  in  his  favour.  He 
was  put  out  of  empire  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  an  unwelcome  guest 
is  put  out  of  an  inn,  and  almost  as 
quickly.  The  same  thins  happened 
in  1830,  and  again  in  1848,  though 
in  a  different  form ;  the  army  was 
not  beaten ;  but  what  was  in  effect 
the  same,  it  did  not  fight.  Yet  in 
1830  the  Le|;itmiists  were  a  nume- 
rous party,  with  the  Grovemment  in 
their  hands.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Eevolution  of  1848 
was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
industry. and  respectability  of  the 
countary;  and  the  Orleanists  then, 
like  the  L^timists  e^ighteen  years 
before,  had  complete  possession  of 
ihe  Grovemment,  and  had  filled  with 
their  own  creatures  all  the  subordi- 
nate offices.  But  ministerial  ser- 
vants and  troops  of  clerks  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  gradation  of 
ranks,  of  various  interests  distinctly* 
represented,  and  of  infinite  cosiU 
tuzioni  hwme.  The  last  eonp 
d^itatso'tsx  differed  from  the  pre- 
vious revolutions,  that  the  French 
army,  instead  of  being  beaten  or 
quiescent,  was  a  more  active  agait 
in  destroying  the  constitution  and 
subverting  the  State,  than  the 
foreign  enemy  of  18 14-15 ;  but  the 
effect  was  precisely  the  same.  Po- 
litical power  changed  hands  with- 
out the  least  resistance  or  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  nation,  beyond  some 
street-fighting  by  men  o^  desperate 
fortunes,  or  of  opinions  extreme  to 
fanaticism.  Pour  times  within  forty 
years  has  the  ruling  power  of 
iFraaeebeen  tnmsfonuedr  ui  family. 


in  fortune,  and  in  very  nature;  and 
the  great  French  people  have  been 
as  supine  or  as  heiress  under 
foreign  invaders,  Parisian  rioters, 
or  their  own  Pretorian  bands,  as 
the  populations  of  any  of  the  worn- 
out  petty  principalities,  that  British 
^hc^ '  has  *  annexed '  in  the  East. 
Such  is  the  result  of  government 
'per  un  prindpe,  e  tutti  gli  altri 
servi.' 

To  the  condition  which  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Machi- 
avelli  could  discover  as  existing  in 
Turkey  only,  are  Frenclonen  re- 
duced, spite  of  a  chivalrous  courage, 
an  unrivalled  esprit,  and  a  quickness 
of  perception  and  logical  precision 
almost  as  unrivalled  as  their  esprit. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  is  exagge- 
ration, that  the  French  Emperor 
eannot  exercise  the  power  of  a 
Turkish  Sultan ;  but  we  are  speak- 
ing of  political  conditions,  not  of 
internal  administration.  In  reality, 
however,  the  diffsrenoes  between 
the  Grovemments  of  France  and 
Turkey  are  chiefly  formal,  the  dif- 
ferences of  time  and  place,  of  Cluristi-  . 
anity  and  Mahometanism,  of  an 
advanced  and  a  backward  civiliza- 
tion. A  French  Emperor  cannot 
shock  public  opinion  by  ordering 
half-a-dozen  offendersto  be  strangled 
in  his  presence,  or  just  outside  the 
door,  any  more  than  a  medieval 
Sultan  eould  safely  have  taken  his 
wine  in  public,  and  called  upon  his 
courtiers  to  join  his  potations, 
simply  because  no  ruler,  however 
despotio,  can  run  absolutely  counter 
to  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  his 
subjects.  It  is  a  question  whether 
as  much  real  misery  and  as  many 
deaths  have  not  been  caused  by 
laws  against  political  offenders 
emanating  solely  from  the  Imperial 
will,  as  were  inflicted  in  an  equal 
length  of  time  by  Turkish  Sultans. 
The  expression  of  opinion  by 
Frenchmen  has  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  dumbness  or  constrained 
utterance  which  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  enforce  under  an 
Eastern  despotism;  and  which  is 
more  mischievous  in  France  than  in 
Turkey,  by  the  difference  between 
an  ignorant  Turk  and  an  educated 
Frenchman. 

But  the  last  seventy  years  have 
also  experimentally  shown  us  that 
tyranny   can   be    exiercised   quite 
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as  effectaaUy  l)y  many  as  by  one. 
Pemoeratio  republiean  tyraimy  is 
perhaps  more  galling  to  its  yiotiiiia 
than  autocratic,  firom  the  nuumer 
in  which  it  permeates  society,  its 
ffreater  social  interference,  and  the 
low  condition  and  character  of  the 
tyrants.  From  its  antipathy  to 
social,  or  indeed  any  superiority, 
democrstio  tyranny  has  a  tendency 
'  to  bring  to  one  dead  level  every 
mind,'  as  seems  to  be  in  course  of 
accomplishment  in  America;  and 
may  probably  happen  in  France 
when  the  present  species  of 
'  equality*  has  been  long  enough  at 
work.  Whetiier  this  dead  level  of 
minds  and  ranks  will  have  the  same 
effect  in  a  Bepublic  like  the  United 
States,  as  in  a  Monarchy,  and  give 
tiie  Government  to  some  popular 
adventurer,  who  can  seize  it  by  the 
force  of  an  organised  party  or  of 
sheer  numbers  (for  he  is  more  likely 
in  America  to  be  the  head  of  a  fac- 
tion than  a  mere  usurper),  is  a  matter 
of  speculation.  Many  things  favour 
the  affirmative  view ;  aud  the  only 
reasons  we  see  against  it,  are  the 
resistance  to  centralization  offered 
by  the  separate  States,  and  the 
oniversal  habit  of  self-government. 
*  Intelligence,'  without  effective 
(which  we  tieJce  to  be  variety  of) 
institutions,  can  go  but  a  littie  war 
in  resisting  tyranny :  there  is  intel- 
ligence enough  in  Trance.  A  feel- 
ing of  nation^ln^  has  not  the  power 
of  resistance  wnich  some  seem  to 
ascribe  to  it,  as  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
P(^and  can  testify.  No  people  ex- 
hibit a  more  widely-spread  or  deeper 
■pirit  of  nationality  tnat  the  French, 
yet  it  has  availed  little  in  the  ab- 
sence of  institutions,  of  variety  of 
ranks,  and  of  embodied  interests. 
The  House  of  Austria,  with  its 
various  (and  *  oppressed')  nation- 
alities, and  its  worn-out  institutions, 
such  as  they  are,  has  within  tiie  last 
seventy  years  withstood  shocks  that 
have  sufficed  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ments and  to  change  the  institutions 
of  France.  However,  nothing  but 
the  event  of  the  distant  future  can 
setUe  a  question  as  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  American  Democratic 
Sepublio. 

From  the  danger  of  a  sudden  sub- 
version of  the  Government  by  vio- 
lence, this  country  seems  to  be  free, 
as  well  aa  from  a  forcible  and  tern- 


noraiy  occupation,  so  long  at  wd 
%eep  <mr  drfenees  in  a  Mnfficient 
sUUe.  Feriiaps  aziother  danger  is 
impending  over  us,  which  is  ram- 
pant and  regular  in  America,  and  is 
fonnd  on  the  Continent  whenever 
opportunity  offers.  We  allude  to 
the  habit  of  dumgiug  or  over> 
riding  the  law,  or  the  decisions  of 
eonstitnted  authorities,  by  the  prea- 
sure  or  force  of  popidar  organiza- 
tions, or  the  clamours  of  what  is 
called  'public  opinion,'  so  as  to 
threaten  us  with  the  evils  of  an 
informal,  and  therefore  more  reck- 
less, democracy.  In  America  both 
these  modes  are  practised,  varied 
by  the  violence  of  armed  mobs.  In 
England  we  have  not  reached  this 
last  stage,  but  organization  and 
clamour  have  become .  not  uncom- 
mon, and,  by  the  bye,  are  chiefly 
indulged  in  by  parties  professing 
religion,  philanthropy,  g(x>d-will  to 
men,  and  peace  at  any  price,  and 
to  govern  themselves  by  the  'prin- 
ciples of  the  ^peL' 

Some  combmation  is  periiaps  in- 
evitable amonff  earnest  men  engaged 
in  a  cause  wnich  they  feel  to  be 
important,  when  they  are  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  organization  is 
possible.  The  so-called  '  Gueux,'  or 
'  Beggars'  of  the  Netherlands,  when 
that  country  was  rousing  itself 
against  Philip  IL,  are  one  example, 
^e  associations  before  and  during 
our  Ghreat  BebeUion,  and  the  non- 
importation and  other  societies  in 
America. previous  to  the  war  of  the 
Serolution,  are  of  a  like  kind. 
Such  cases  however  are  exceptional, 
and  nossibly  necessary,  for  they 
have  neralded  a  state  of  war,  and 
argue  evils  which  the  people  con- 
sidered unendurable.  When  an 
urgent  necessity  does  not  arise  for 
these  associations  they  are  mostly 
evil,  and  frecjuently  degenerate  into 
fictitious  agitation.  That  strange, 
anomalous,  and  thoroughly  Inah 
association,  'the  Volunteers,'  was 
an  exception  of  another  kind;  for 
it  was  an  armed  and  discipUned 
body,  patronized,  if  it  was  not 
formed  by  the  Executive;  though 
had  it  possessed  other  leaders  and 
been  a  littie  more  favoured  by  cir- 
cumstances,.  the  Volunteers  might 
have  overturned  the  State.  The 
strongest  examples  of  private  and 
irresponsible   individuals    banding 
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together  to  effect  their  objects  by 
impelling  the  legislative  power  or 
coercing  the  Executire,  are  the 
French  clubs  daring  the  Eevolutions 
of  1789  and  1848,  and  especially 
under  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The 
most  violent  and  mischievous  in 
this  country,  and  those  which  reflect 
the  greatest  discredit  on  the  states* 
manship  of  successive  English  mi- 
nistries, are  the  Emancipation  and 
S/epeal  Associations  of  0*Gonnell ; 
for  they  not  only  encouraged  the 
lawless  habits  of  the  Irish,  but  set 
a  mischievous  example,  by  their 
success  in  efiTecting  the  repeal  of  the 
Romanist  disabilities  through  inti- 
midation, and  the  stimulus  they 
furnished  to  mere  adventurers  to 
make  a  trade  of  agitation,  tempted 
by  the  large  amount  of  the  *  rent.' 
Contemporary  with  the  associations 
of  O'Connell,  if  not  indeed  rather 
preceding  them,  was  what  even- 
tually grew  into  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  At  the  outset  the  African 
Institution  was  moderate  in  its  pro- 
ceedings; it  soon  became  a  quasi- 
political  association  supporting  those 
politicians  who  would  forward  its 
objects,  on  the  Scotch  principle  of 
'  claw  me,  claw  thee ;'  and  according 
to  the  Anti' Slavery  Recollections  of 
Sir  George  Stephen,  it  sometimes 
gave  more  scratching  than  it  got. 
What  it  finally  became  is  unfolded 
by  the  same  author,  who  describes, 
without  exactly  seeing  what  he  is 
about,  the  unconstitutional  power 
that  may  be  exercised  by  a  few  ob- 
scure members  of  a  society,  organized 
ostensibly  for  religious  and  philan- 
thropic objects,  and  supported  by 
the  subscriptions  of  the  religious 
and  philanthropic  public,  unknow- 
ing of  the  ends  to  which  their  sup- 
port is  turned.  There  is  also  a 
curious  and  equally  unconscious  ex- 
posure of  the  so-called  Machiavellian 
arts  by  which  those  persons  exercise 
that  power.  The  whole  book  has 
an  interest  for  its  succinct  narrative 
of  a  thirty  years*  struggle  to  rouse 
the  public  and  overbear  Parliament 
and  the  Executive,  as  well  as  for  its 
sketches  of  some  humble  working 
abolitionists,  and  some  more  famous 
men,  though  their  fame  perhaps 
is  now  dying  away.  It  is  also 
valuable,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  period,  for  its  pictures 
of  agitation  behind  the  scenes,  and 


as  showing  how  a  few  active  and 
imscrupulous  men  may  force  the 
moderate  and  respectable  Leads  of 
a  combination  or  this  kind  to  at 
least  tolerate  proceedings  which' 
they  altogether  aisapprove  of.  The 
Recollections  must  be  carefully  pe- 
rused as  a  whole  for  a  full  impression 
of  all  these  things ;  but  a  few  dis- 
connected extracts  will  establish  the 
fact,  that  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
of  London  about  the  time  of  the 
iEleform  Bill,  might  rival  the  Jacobm 
Clubs  of  Paris  for  unconstitutional 
and  arbitrary  proceedings.  It  wag 
afler  some  considerable  demur  on 
the  part  of  the  older  and. more  emi- 
nent members  of  the  body,  that  a 
scheme  to  send  itinerant  lecturers 
throughout  the  country  was  sanc- 
tioned, and  when  assented  to,  they 
required  it  to  be  worked  by  a  new 
department,  called  an  *  agency  com- 
mittee.' At  this  stage  Sir  George 
Stephen  may  speak  for  himself:— 
The  first  step  of  the  A^ncy  Com- 
mittee was  a  novel  one ;  I  strongly  re- 
commend it  to  all  collective  "MisA  who 
wish  to  get  through  their  business. 
They  resolved  to  meet  daily  at  twelve 
o'clock  without  the  form  of  summons; 
and  to  secure  work  and  not  tattling, 
they  determined  that  any  three  of  their 
number  should  be  a  quorum,  and  that 
the  first  who  entered  the  room  should 
be  the  chairman  for  the  day.  The  effect 
of  this  arrangement  was  speedily  visible. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  the 
Agency  Committee  attended  in  force, 
but  they  soon  found  the  attendance  too 
severe,  and  gradually  dropped  oft  Even 
Mr.  Macaulay  [father  of  the  Baron], 
whom  no  labour  could  daunt,  retired. 
*  .  ^  By  the  gradual  secession  of  Ie» 
active  members  the  Agency  Committee 
became  virtually  reduced  to  *thrtt  work' 
ing  mefC  [namely,  the  author,  then  » 
young  solicitor,  and  two  Quakers  of  the 
name  of  Cooper]. — ^pp,  131,  132. 

The  agency  was  established  to 
expose  by  their  itinerant  lecturem 
the  alleged  cruelty  of  the  slave- 
holders, and  advocate  abohtion. 
This,  and  nothing  else,  was  ever  con- 
templated by  the  society.  The  *tkm 
working  men,  however,  secretly 
turned  it  into  an  electioneering  in- 
strument, to  enable  themselves  to 
influence  elections,  and  if  not  exactly 
to  nominate  members,  to  domineer 
over  candidates  :— 

The  value  of  the  Agency  system  b* 
came  apparent  to  a  certain  extent,  even 
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before  tbe  dissolution  of  ParlinmeDt  in 
1831,  for  the  lectures  were  not  delivered 
in  ft  comer,  though  the  work  of  actual 
cantat^ng  va$  concealed.  On  the  oon- 
trary,  it  was  an  important  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  agents  to  pot  themselves  in 
close  communication  with  the  provincial 
papers,  and  |>ay  for  fyU  rqwrU  if  they 
could  not  procure  their  insertion  other- 


So  quietly  was  this  oanTassinff  carried 
on,  that  it  was  not  till  the  dissolution  of 
ParliamentyOn  the  passing  of  the  fUform 
Bill,  that  the  effect  of  it  became  yisible ; 
even  the  old  Committee  were  hU  partially 
acquainted  with  the  progreu  made,  nor 
atjirtt  very  weU  pleased  with  the  ultra- 
liberal  tone  of  the  new  policy;  but  as 
soon  as  candidates  began  to  open  their 
canvas,  they  were  met  in  every  Quarter 
with  a  demand  for  anti-Blaveiy  pledges. 
This  unexpected  stipulation  provoked 
much  angry  discussion  on  the  right  of 
electors  to  bind  their  representatives 
hand  and  foot.  ....  But  it  mattered 
not;  candidates  were  abundant;  if  one 
man  would  not  pledge  himself  another 
would.  The  Agency  Committee  cared 
for  no  qualification  but  the  pledge,  and 
the  affiliated  societies  would  exert  tiiem- 
selves  for  nobody  but  the  Agency  Com- 
mittee. More  than  three  thousand 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  committee 
in  that  year  upon  the  subject. — ^pp.i63y 
164. 

•  •  «  • 

Hie  incessant  labour  of  their  corre- 
spondence on  dectioneering  twHcs,  com- 
pelled the  Committee  to  adopt  a  novel 
plan ;  they  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  Reform 
Act,  and  published  schedules  in  the 
daily  papers  of  all  eligible,  ineligible^ 
and  doubtful  candidates.  This  was 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns ;  and  it 
must  oe  acknowleoged  that  the  measure 
led  them  into  some  unpleasant  scrapes, 
for  with  all  the  care  that  could  be  taken 
in  previous  inquiry,  some  names  were 
inserted  in  a  wrong  schedule ;  and  the 
rather  because,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  juries,  whenever  the^  entertained  a 
doubt  they  decided  against  the  candi- 
date, instead  of  allowing  the  doubt  to 
operate  in  his  favour.  Still  the  schedul- 
ing sjTstem  worked  well;  and  letters 
poured  in  from  committees  and  candi- 
dates, and  even  from  men  of  rank, 
urging  the  anti- slavery  pretensions  (tf 
this  man  and  the  other  to  be  placed  in 
the  commendatory  schedule.    Some  of 

the  letters  were  most  amusing 

Such  were  the  sort  of  appeals  made  tp 
the  Agency  Committee;  but  the  Mo 
Coopers  [with  young  Mr.  Stephen]  hegan 
to  fed  their  powert  and  luled  it  judi- 
ciously.— ^i>p.  166,  167. 

TOL.  LZ.  90.  CCCLIZ. 


The  Anti*Com-Law  Leaine  is 
another  example  of  organizea  aaso- 
ciatioa  to  foroe  changes  upon  tiie 
Legislatoie  and  Gk>Yernment,  by 
something  extremely  like  vio- 
lence, witn  a  latent  threat  of  social 
convnlsion.  There  are  not  the 
means  of  judging  of  the  secret 
working  of  this  society,  such  as  the 
Anti- Slavery  BecoUeeiiofu  furnish ; 
for  poor  Somerville's  exposi,  called 
Cobdenie  Policy,  was  chiefly  limited 
to  personal  matters  relating  to  his 
own  diBputes  and  grievances;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  he  was  ever  admitted 
into  the  penetralia  of  the  League. 
The  mischievous  nature  of  that 
confederation,  having  no  serious  halo 
to  surround  it,  was  at  once  per- 
ceived, and,  we  believe,  admitted 
by  some  of  its  members,  though 
excused,  as  an  exceptional  case, 
and  for  the  importance  of  its  objects. 
Some  members  withdrew  when  the 
end  was  attained ;  and  the  pressure 
of  opinion  was  so  strong,  that  ope- 
rations were  then  suspended,  if  tiie 
society  was  not  formally  dissolved, 
and  only  the  council  continued. 
Societies  of  a  similar  kind  still 
exist,  professing  to  aim  at  religious, 

E>litical,  or  finuicial  reforms.  The 
test  is  one  now  in  course  of 
formation,  its  ostensible  object  being 
an  '  untaxed  breakfast,'  or  in  other 
words,  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
tea,  sugar,  and  coffee,  amounting  to 
about  deven  millions,  and  the  trans- 
fer, at  all  events  of  part,  of  the  fiscal 
loss  to  the  income-tax.  The  real 
purpose  is  probably  to  do  indirectly 
what  the  promoters  of  this  fiscal 
change  cannot  get  a  voice  to 
second  them  in  attempting  di- 
rectly, that  is,  to  destroy  the  nome 
defence   of  the  country,   and   its 

Sowers  of  protecting  commerce  in 
istant  seas,  by  cutting  off  the 
means  of  efficiently  maintaining  the 
armjr  and  navy. 

Still  these  associations,  however 
questionable  their  nature  and  pro- 
ceedings, only  avow  the  legitimate 
object  of  changing  a  general  law ; 
and  though  intimidation — ^when  they 
can  frig;hten  people — ^may  be  part 
of  their  scheme,  they  profess  to 
proceed  by  reasoning,  and  the 
exercise  01  such  influence  upon 
Parliament  and  public  opinion  as  is  i 
constitutional  m  the  abstract^S^^ 
though  constantly  tending,  as  we 
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kave  jUBt  seen,  to  degenerate  into 
dictation,  and  to  tomething  Tery 
like  what  the  law  deems  conspiracy^ 
It  may.  be  said,  too,  in  their  excuse, 
that  large  classes  in  possession  of 
priTilegea  or  monopolies  opposed  to 
the   pablie    weal,   can  .  never   be 
brought  to  give  them  np  by  mexe 
argument;   and  tiiat  when   these 
duses  have  great  inflnenoe  in  Par- 
liament, no  Minister  will  willingly 
move  in  the  matter;  so  that,  in 
Burke's  language,  *  when  bad  men 
[our  opponents]  combine,  good  men 
[ourselves]  must  unite/    This  ex- 
cuse, however,  does  not  apply  to 
several  attempts  at  dictatoztal  in- 
terference with  the  administration 
oi  the  law,  of  whu^  the  case  of 
'  Doctor '  Smethurst   is  the  most 
ekring  instance.     Essentially,  in- 
d€)ed,  it  is  a  transfer  of  Lyndi 
law   to   England,    the    diffevenoe 
being  merely  one   of  mode.     In 
America,  they  operate  by  the  flesh; 
in  England,  ihrough  the  spirit.    In 
America,  a  gang  of  armed  ruffians 
breaks  <^n  a  pdson,  and  takes  ik& 
accused  oat.  of  custody  in  order  to 
hang  him  before  triaL   In  England, 
a  band  of  mostly  anonymous,  and 
always  irresponsible  persons  'work 
togeibar*  toprevent  amanfrombdng 
executed  after  he  has  been  duly 
convicted  by  a  jury,  with  the  fufi 
^proval  of  the  judge.     Oonced' 
that  the  American  who  is  hanged  ? 
guilty,  and    tlmt  Hie  Englishmr 
who  is  respited   is    innocent,  t 
political  residt  is  the  same.    Aut' 
lity  in  both  countries  is  defie(? 
coerced,  the  law  is  superseder 
overridden ;  and  that  portion  o 
€rovemment  which  relates  to ' 
administration  may  in  time  bi 
subjected  to  the  control  of  un' 
or  of  (constitutionally)  unrec< 
and  obscure  rioters  or  agitat 

*  Although  the  gnilt  or  It 
in  the  text,-:— whldi  \n  xiot  d* 
sideratioiw  involved  in  the  ' 
eonyicted  is  a  very  impoitar 
be  as  clearly  eBtablisfaed  as 
the  poisoner  has  every  iu 
traces  of  it. 

I.  The  preponderance 
poison;   and  by  this  pr 
professional  position,  bu' 
all  saw  the  patient  dnrir 
a>part  from  the  dead  pw 
fact,  men  whose  sens'- 
isestimony  (for  the  pu^ 
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aieinpriaeipletheflaBietiiiBg.  The  iBdueed  by  the  neeessiiy  of  oom* 

zesemblaikce    between    the    court  promifle    which    the    strangth  cC 

eyoophantandthedemoenticleadffiCt  Bunorities  occaaioiis  in  a  well-ba- 

was  long  Binoe  pointed  oat  by  Ans-  lanced   constitation.    The  old  no* 

totle,  and  the  iikenesB  passes  from  bility  of  an  old  despotism  may  hare 

the  acton  to  actions.    Autocracy  'little  legal  power,  bat  it  moeuy  has 

and  democracy  both  proceed  by  some  prescriptive  priTileges^  and  it 

loreeg  nor  can  they  be  resisted  by  most  always  possess  some  iafluenea 

the  eommnmity  o&erwise  than  \ij  over  the  government ;  the  old  pob- 

£x«e.    The  essence  of  the  respec-  lie  bodies  ihst  are  found  in  all  esta- 

live  governments  is  mere  self-wilL  blished  despotisms  may  be  formal, 

and  aappoaed  self-interest,  in  oroo-  aloggish,    bureancmtio,    bnt    they 

aition  to  what  is  reasonable,  and  to  offer  some  resiatanee  to  tibe  mere 

the  rij^hta  of  others.    It  ma^  seem  tie  volo,  ne  jube^  oi  the  aatirist's 

a  national  prejudice  to  chum   for  ^ve - commsoidinsr  power;    prao* 

pnUie  men  bred  up  under  a  eon-  tically  the  two  ialoeaces  interpose 

atitationai   government,    a   loftier  some  ttme  lor  dday^,  and  some  con- 

and  matt  scr uxxoloos  public  morality  etderatioa  for  the  mmorities  «ffeiyted« 

than  is  fbunil  elsewhciro,  but  be-  even  if  these  minorities  are  little 

yond  all  doubt,  moderation  of  cha-  regarded,  in  themselves.    In  a  pure 

meter,  and  a  dispositiQa  to  recog-  antooraey  like  tiuufe  of  Pranee,  or 

nise  the  rights  or  an  c^onent,  are  a  pure  democraoy  lyoe  ihat  of  Ame- 

advaooe  the  interests  of  a  medical  man  who  makes  them,  and  ooly  a  stroxiff  con- 
viction win  generally  lead  to  their  being  made).  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  coa^utors 
do  not  ocenpy  this  high  moral  grround,  though  thev  stand  in  the  oharacter  of 
umpiras.  llie  medical  witnesses  for  the  defence  are  m  the  position  of  adTocates 
paid  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  brought  forward  to  cany  out  a  predefeenmned  object. 
3he  proaecnticn  m«M(  call  the  medical  men  in  attendaoce  iqKm  the  deceased, 
and  those  who  have  been  engaged  on  the  jMn^mcHeia  eraminatiena,  be  their 
testimony  what  it  may.  The  &fenoe  can  caiivas  the  whole  prafossion  till  they  get 
piactitionere  to  suit  their  purpose.  There  seems  to  be  a  regular  dass  of  medial 
advocates,  in  the  gDise  of  witnesMS,  growing  np^  who  appear  in  one  capacity^ 
while  they  act  in  another.  Such  testimony  is  not  to  be  set  aside ;  though  jurors 
will  be  quite  justified  in  regarding  it  with  a  caution  amounting  to  suspicion. 

3.  The  motives  of  the  prisoner  were  palpable.  If  Miss  Bankes  lived  he  was 
exposed  to  a  conviction  for  bigamy,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  subjected  to 
penal  serritude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  might  have  been  for  life,  which  it  seems  is 
the  utmost  that  can  practtcsBy  be  inflicted  now.  Her  death  released  him  from 
this  danger,  and  would  have  put  into  his  possession  a  considerafald  amount  of 
money,  which  he  had  taken  the  most  questionable  means  to  obtain. 

%,  The  wbde  of  his  conduct  was  consistent  with  guilty  bat  seasoely  reooneiUble 
■with  innooonoe. 

The  jury  seem  to  have  returned  their  verdioty  as  they  would  be  undoubtedly 
light  in  doing,  upon  the  whoiU  com.  The  canting  commonplace  that  is  always  put 
forward  on  occasions  similar  to  the  present,  about  '  a  doubt'  being  given  in  favour 
of  the  accused,  is  unworthy  of  regard.  The  doubt  must  be  a  reasonable  doubly 
and  the  jury  are  the  j  udges  of  the  doubt. 

The  newspaperdiscussions  on  the  subject  have  rcvivedan  often  proposed  improve- 
ment of  our  criminal  procedure,  namely  the  establishment  of  a  crimonal  court  of 
Mipeal.  Sach  a  course  might  be  a  benefit  if  the  grounds  of  the  appeal,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  were  strictly  defined,  to  prevent  a  crop  of  specnhttive 
appeals  by  criminals  with  command  of  money.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  end  it 
could  have  answered  in  Smethurst's  case.  We  believe  no  evidence  unknown  at 
the  time  of  trial  has  come  to  light.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  new 
evidence  of  importance  should  turn  up.  If  Miss  Bankes  died  of  ppison,  it  is  not 
disputed  that  Smethurst  was  the  poisoner.  The  only  question  is  the  cause  of 
death.  Medical  witnesses  who  had  attended  the  patient  during  life,  or  who  had 
afterwards  examined  the  body  and  analysed  the  necessary  parts,  deposed  that 
death  was  caused  by  poison.  Other  medical  witnesses,  who  had  not  these  advan- 
tages, were  in  favour  of  death  from  natural  causes.  It  was  a  question  of  testimony. 
The  jury  decided  on  crediting  what  they  believed  to  be  the  most  conclusive. 
Another  trial  could  merely  have  been  a  speculation  for  an  acquittal.  The  nature 
ol  the  evidence  could  not  have  been  changed,  though  the  number  of  theoretical^ 
witnesses  might  have  been  indefinitely  multiplied  on  both  sides.  ^ 
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rica,  sit  ^ro  ratione  voluntas  is  the 
compendions  maxim  in  home  ad- 
ministration, and  in  foreign  affairs 
when  dealing  with  the  weaJk. 

This  cursory  glance  at  the  past 
and  the  present,  does  not  lead  to* 
such  satisfactory  conclusions  on 
all  points  of  the  world's  political 
progress  as  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  drawing.  It  is  not  at  pre- 
sent clear  how  the  destruction  of 
the  germs  of  constitutional  freedom 
in  Spain,  Germany,  and  France 
will  create  a  new  and  better  state 
of  things  in  those  countries  than  the 
natural  development  of  the  old 
would  have  produced ;  or  what  con- 
stitutional, almost  what  civil,  free- 
dom Frenchmen  have  gained  by 
their  Eevolution  of  1789,  however 
much  the  personal  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  may  be  improved ;  or 
how  the  hurried  and  premature 
extinction  of  slavery  in  tne  British 
West  Indies  has  benefited  the  negro 
race  at  large,  seeing  that  the  in- 
creased demand  for  the  tropical  pro- 
ductions (consequent  in  part  upon 
abolition)  of  other  places  has  not 
only  Tendered  slavenr  more  perma- 
nent in  the  Spanish  colonies  and 
the  United  States,  but  extended  the 
slave  trade  in  those,  and  possibly  in 
other  countries ;  still  less  is  it  appa- 
rent in  what  way  the  coarseness 
and  recklessness  of  the  American 
democracy  is  to  be  ripened  into 
orderly  and  regardful  freedom.  But 
if  the  prospect  is  not  flattering  as 
regards  the  present,  and  almost 
threatening  as  respects  the  imme- 
diate future.  Englishmen  at  all  events 
need  not  despond.  If  we  do  well, 
so  much  the  better ;  besides  the  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves,  we  shall  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  world.  If  we 
do  ill,  our  follies  or  wickedness  will 
contribute  in  some  way  to  the  same 
end.  But  it  is  not  a  course  wise  or 
manly  to  follow  the  present  fashion 
of  accepting  the  laissez-faire,  even 


if  we  are  satisfied  that  our  evil  will 
be  overruled  for  good.  We  should 
apply  ourselves  as  best  we  mav  to 
overcome  the  surrounding  tenden- 
cies to  ill.  The  best  mode  of  meet- 
ing popular  (if  we  may  not  call  it 
rabble)  dictation  is  by  determined 
resistance ;  though  unfortunately 
the  softness  of  the  age,  that  gives  so 
much  power  to  a  pseudo-philan- 
thropy, tends  to  discourage  the  for- 
mation of  that  strength  of  character 
in  public  men  which  is  best  fitted 
to  defy  outcry  or  agitation.  The 
school  of  resolute  statesmen,  who 
having  once  decided  on  their  course 
pursued  it  without  regard  to  clamour 
or  pressure,  has  passed  away,  and 
there  are  slender  prospects  of  seeing 
any  successors  to  them. 

There  are  two  modes  of  meeting 
the  more  respectable  kind  of  com- 
bination, as  illustrated  by  the  Anti- 
Slavery  and  similar  associations. 
One  is  by  enlarging  or  multiplying 
the  regular  channels  of  opinion. 
The  other,  and  practically  perhaps 
the  more  effective  mode,  is  to  de- 
stroy such  societies  in  the  bud,  by 
considering  the  grievances  they  are 
started  to  remove,  and  applying  a 
fitting  remedy.  Envy,  disappoint- 
ment, sourness  of  nature,  the  agita- 
tor's necessity  of  keeping  himself 
continually  before  the  public  to 
keep  himself  alive,  and  tne  sordid 
motives  that  can  be  enlisted  in 
{Jmost  any  cause,  are  insufficient  to 
support  an  association  that  has  not 
some  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon. 
The  success  of  the  three  great  combi- 
nations of  this  century — ^theJEtoman 
Catholic,  Anti-Slavery,  and  Anti- 
Com-law  societies — shows  that  they 
had  a  base  in  necessitv  or  right  of 
some  kind ;  and  that  however  bad 
in  themselves,  like  diseases,  they 
were  further,  like  diseases,  a  sign 
of  disordered  health  that  must  be 
dealt  with  if  greater  evils  are  to  be 
averted. 

W.W. 
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OF  our. great  national  questioiu, 
few  were  until  late  jean  con- 
sidered more  absolutely  settled  than 
that  of  the  liability  of  this  country 
to  inyasion.  A  Tirtual  inununiiy 
from  this  scourge  for  nearly  eisht 
hundred  years  might  well  lull  a 
brare  people,  conscious  of  its 
strenf^,  into  a  sense  of  security. 
Withm  that  period,  the  efforts  of 
two  great  empires,  each  at  the  zenith 
of  its  power  and  foremost  in  Europe, 
had  broken  before  the  difficulties  of 
the  attempt.  The  Spanish  Armada 
and  the  preparations  of  Napoleon  had 
alike  come  to  nought.  Whatwonder, 
then,  if,  after  the  destruction  of  all 
the  great  navies  of  Europe  during 
the  wars  of  the  BeVolution  and  the 
Empire,  the  English  people  should 
for  the  next  half  century  at  least 
consider  itself  safe  from  any  hostile 
attempt  upon  its  shores  P 

In  the  midst  of  this  security  we 
are  suddenly  called  upon  to  consider 
whether  modem  science,  of  which 
we  ourselres  hare  been  to  the  world 
the  practical  expositors,  has  not 
done  more  against  us  than  for  us 
AS  regards  this  life-or-death  mat- 
ter. Strange,  indeed,  if  it  shoiUd 
be  so.  May  it  not  be  fairly  argued 
that  if  the  best  engineers  ana  the 
best  machinery  belong  to  this  coun- 
try, and  if  the  amount  of  its  produc- 
tions in  each  kind,  persoxud  and 
inaterial,  be  beyond  measure  greater 
than  taiy  other  nation  can  boast  of, 
modem  inventions  must  rather  help 
^  strengthen  the  foundations  of  our 
Empire  than  lend  a  hand  to  pull  it 
downP  Mosttroe.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  science  freely  developed, 
coupled  with  freedom  of  commerce 
^d  that  absolute  personal  free- 
dom of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud,  the  resources  of  Uiis  country 
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have  increased  to  an  extent  un- 
paralleled in  history.  But  there 
IS  this  difference  between  our  doings 
fiid  those  of  the  great  military 
nations  of  the  Continent:  our 
labours  are  mostly  commercial,  the 
result  of  individual  enterprise,  and 
based  upon  a  state  of  peace ;  theirs 
are  more  or  less  governmental,  and 
have  habitually  in  view  a  state  of 
war.  Thus,^  though  lagging  far 
behind  us  in  manufactures  and 
manufacturing  power  generally, 
France  is  at  wis  moment  our  e<^ual 
in  naval  steam  machinery,  and  to  a 
formidable  degree  our  superior  in 
the  producing  power  of  her  dock- 
yards. It  is  true  that  after  some 
years  of  war  our  energies  also  would 
take  ihat  direction,  and  our  enor- 
mous resources  would  in  all  proba- 
bility give  us,  as  heretofore,  the 
ultimate  advantage.  But  the  Cri- 
mean war  demonstrated  that  such  a 
change  of  direction  in  the  ener^es 
of  an  industrial  people  requires 
time.  All  our  past  wars  lea'd  us  to 
a  similar  conclusion.  We  have  in 
nearly  all  cases  been  unprepared 
at  first,  and  only  succeeded  m  the 
end  by  reason  of  our  g|reat  mercan- 
tile and  monetary  resources. 

We  might  be  content  to  accept 
this  result  as  typical  of  our  future 
wars,  could  we  be  assured  that  this 
want  of  instant  nreparation  would 
not  some  day  leaa  to  a  catastrophe 
for  which  no  amount  of  previous 
money-saving  could  be  any  compen- 
sation. The  advantages  resulting 
to  the  great  Continental  Powers  at 
the  outbreak  of  war  from  the 
maintenance  of  enormous  arma- 
ments are  verjr  dearly  purch^d  at 
the  cost  of  national  progress  during 
peace.  But  it  mav  well  be  doubted 
whether,  in  actual  presence  of  those 
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armaments  we  have  not  gone  too 
mach  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
whether  we  sufficiently  realize  our 
position  as  now  more  than  ever 
continental  in  its  character  by  the 
yirtaal  subjneation  of  winds  and 
waves  which  nas  been  effected  by 
steam. 

In  the  inquiry  into  the  subject 
before  us,  we  must,  once  for  all, 
disclaim  any  animosity  towards  the 
great  nation  which  it  unavoidably 
concerns  more  than  any  other,  any 
doubt  of  its  ^ood  faith  towards  us, 
or  any  idea  (^monopolising  for  this 
country  a  greater  degree  of  mari- 
time supremacy  tiian  belongs  to  it 
by  the  mere  fact  of  its  commercial 
superiority. '  Our  ailment  will  be 
throughout  based  on  facts,  not  on 
motives.  We  shall  assume  no  more 
than  that  in  the  complication  of 
European  matters  war  may  at  any 
moment  overtake  us ;  that  when  tfaie 
appeal  is  made  to  arms,  nations  at 
once  take  the  side  which  seems 
most  to  favour  their  immediate 
security  and  interests;  that  we 
might  thus  very  possibly  find  our- 
selves with  our  great  neighbour  as 
an  opponent,  and  with  no  friend  to 
stand  by  us;  nay,  that  we  might 
even  find  a  coalition  of  maritime 
States  arrayed  against  us.  The 
question,  then,  how  far  our  position 
with  respect  to  France,  in  the  event 
of  war,  would  be  altered  by  the  new 
agency  introduced  by  modem 
science,  requires  a  very  careful  con- 
sideration. There  are  some  points 
on  which  no  doubt  can  exist,  and 
with  these  it  will  be  best  to  b^in. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  tiiat  if 
the  command  of  the  Channel  were 
secured  by  our  present  AUies  for 
any  lengthened  period,  not  only 
would  the  passa^  of  as  many  troops 
as  they  had  ships  f<Hr  be  secured, 
but  also  their  communications  would 
be  as  rapid  and  as  certain  as  if  there 
were  no  sea  intervening.  Now  this 
could  not  be  said  of  any  past  epoch. 
Not  only  have  the  best  laid  plans 
been  over  and  over  again  baffled  by 
contrary  winds,  even  when  ime 
command  of  the  Channel  was  in  the 
enemy's  hands;  but  also  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  danger  of 
having  the  communications  of  the 
invading  army  interrupted  by  the 
violence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  as 


well  as  by  the  opposition  of  our  fleet, 
must  have  been  always  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration,  although  per- 
haps not  of  decisive  importance. 

Next,  it  is  capable  of  demfmstra- 
tion  tiiat  should  the  enemy  be  con- 
tent to  invade  us  without  regard  for 
his  subsequent  communications,  his 
means  of  doing  so  are  vastly  facili- 
tated by  steam.  Instead  of  1200 
flat-bottomed  boats,  collected  at  a 
single  point  which  could  be  easily 
watched,  he  would  have  the  means 
of  embarking  his  troops  in  magni- 
£cent  steam  frigates  or  steam  tran- 
sports, each  carrying  2000  men, 
besides  horses  and  guns,  from  each 
military  port,  with  the  certainty  of 
being  able  to  imite  them  at  any 
given  point  and  at  any  given  time, 
ao  aoon  as  the  attention  of  our  fleet 
ehould  be  for  a  moment,  by  acci- 
dent or  stratagem,  withdrawn  firom 
them.  The  passage  from  Cherbonif; 
to  Torbay  would  be  infinitely  more 
secure  in  suck  ships  than  that  from 
Boulogne  to  the  coast  of  Kent  in  the 
flotiUa  prepared  by  the  first  Napo- 
leon. To  many  persons,  indeed,  it 
may  appear  wild  to  suppose  that  an 
invasion  will  ever  take  place  for 
which  the  invader  had  not  previoosly 
secured  the  absolute  command  of 
the  Channel  Donbtless  he  wodd 
greatly  desire  to  obtain  such  sune- 
riority  ;  but  we  must  recollect  that 
the  first  Napoleon  stipulated  f<»r  no 
more  than  twenty-four  honrs  to 
enable  him  merely  to  effect  hia  pas- 
sage, and  that  he  expressed  the 
utmost  confidence  both  at  the  time 
and  subsequently  that  with  150,000 
of  such  troojpa  as  soon  after  con- 
quered at  Ulm  and  Austerlita,  he 
would  speedily  have  reached  Lon- 
don and  'cut  the  knot,'  as  he 
expressed  it,  'of  all  coalitions. 
That  the  conqueror  of  £oiope 
would  have  reached  London,  had 
his  great  naval  manoravre  been 
successful*  is  indeed  bat  too  pro- 
bable; that  England  would  then 
have  sued  for  peace,  we  need  not 
believe ;  and  that,  on  the  cootraiTi 
the  English  people  would  in  the 
end  have  shaken  off  their  invsders, 
we  need  not  wound  our  national 
pride  by  disputing.  But  this  ooold 
only  have  been  effected  by  enorj 
myous  sacrifices,  and  after  lengthened 
sufferings.    All  that  we  an  at  pre- 
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sent  conoOTned  with,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  first  Napoleon  was 
fallj  prepared  to  invade  this  ooan- 
tr J  without  regard  for  his  subsequent 
commwnications,  and  this  after  the 
fatal  issue  of  the  expedition  to 
E|!^jpt,  mainly  arising  from  the  loss 
of  oommnnications ;  and  that  for  a 
bold,  perhaps  foolhardy,  attack  of 
this  kind,  there  are  now  far  greater 
faeilitieB  than  in  his  day. 

In  other  respects  the  introduction 
of  steam  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
altered  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  attack  and  defence  which  for- 
merly existed.  If  the  invading 
force  can  leave  its  ports  at  any  mo- 
ment, so  can  also  the  fleets  which 
are  to  intercept  it.  If  the  French 
possess  railways  for  the  transport  of 
their  troops  to  the  coast,  we  possess 
them  in  &r  greater  abundance.  The 
advantages  of  the  electric  telegn^h 
are  at  least  equally  bestowed  on 
both  sides.  We  have  omitted,  how- 
ever, to  mention  a  point  noticed  by 
General  Shaw  Kennedy  in  his  valu- 
able Notes  on  the  Defences  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  namely,  the 
difSculty  of  effecting  naval  blodc- 
ades,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  steam  line  of  bi^e 
•hips  at  all  times  fully  coaled.  But 
perhaps  when  we  consider  the  many 
occasions  on  which,  in  former  wan» 
blockades  were  forcibly  raised,  and 
the  enemy's  squadrons  set  free, 
whether  by  storms  which  com* 
peUed  the  blockading  ships  to  take 
the  open  sea,  or  by  sudden  concen- 
trations of  the  enemy's  fleets,  we 
flhall  not  be  disposed  to  attribute 
too  great  force  to  this  additional 
disaovantage  under  which  our  navy, 
if  strong  enough  to  blockade,  would 
undoubtedly  labour.'  The  alterna- 
tive the  Greneral  proposes  is  to  keep 
the  British  fleets  in  the  most  con- 
venient ports  on  our  coast,  and 
^itrust  the  duty  of  watching  the 
enemv's  fleets  to  li^t  and  swift 
veasek,  and  to  telegraphic  coounn- 
nicatioa  with  the  Channel  Islands. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  men- 
tion the  advantage  which  the 
electric  telegraph  would  pre  to  the 
invading  party  in  edablmg  him  to 
time  exactly  the  departure  of  tran- 
sports and  covering  squadrons  from 
each  port,  so  as  to  arrive  simulta- 
neously at  thfior  rendeavons,  wher- 


ever the  point  of  assembly  m 
fixed.  The  telegraph  is  thi 
cipally  in  favour  of  the  partj 
has  the  initiative,  although  do 
it  is  also  a  strong  arm 
defence. 

The  main  advantage,  the 
p;ained  b^  our  neighbours  fr 
mtroduction  of  steam,  "anpe 
consist  in  the  power  of  s 
their  ships  to  sea  at  any  favc 
moment,  independent  of  w: 
weather.  They  can,  in  fad 
advantage  of  any  circumstanci 
may  befriend  them.  The  imcei 
of  the  operation  is  reduced  1 
arising  nrom  the  opposition  ( 
fleets.  That  opposition  ove 
or  eluded,  the  passage  o: 
enemy's  army,  without  a  mo 
delay,  is  assured.    • 

Professor  Creasy  has,  in  ar 
resting  work  on  2%e  Invasi 
JEngland,  summed  up  the  occ 
in  which  wind  and  weather  \ 
a  prindpal  part  in  the  suoc* 
failure  of  the  expeditions.  £ 
serves — 

When  the  Normuw  attacked  £i 
the  winds  aided  the  invadar,  fii 
compulsorily  delaying  his  voyaj 
the  English  fleet  IumI  left  its  port 
secondly,  by  blowing  in  his  favc 
the  very  crisis  when  the  English 
and  his  army  were  absent  in  the 
of  the  island.     On  that  occasion 
land  was  conquered.   But  when  C 
YL  designed  to  repeat  the  exploit 
Norman  Oonqueror  over  os,  and 
En^^d  Uy  almost  defenceless  1 
him,  the  northern  gale  blew  Bt< 
against  our  foes,  until,  in  wearines 
fatigue,  they  abandoned  their  arma 
against  us.     At  the  ever  memc 
epoch  of  the  Spanish  Armada  the 
luh  nation  gratefoUy  acknowledged 
much  their  preservation  was  due  t< 
tempest,  that  first  delayed  the  enen 
Cape  Finistenre,  and  gave  this  coi 
time  to  complete  her  defences;  to 
state  of  the  weather  when  the  Spi 
fleet  was  in  the  Channel  (being 
nently  advantageous  to  the  tactic 
the  English);  and  to  the  stonns  w 
completed    Uie  Armada's    destruci 
Afterwards,  when  Louis  XIV.  thi 
ened  us  with  invasion  from  La  He 
and  Cherbourg,  the  strong  north-wes 
wind  that  for  a  month  cooped  the  Frc 
squadrons  in  Brest  and  Kochefort, 
kept  Tourville  inactive  while  Rui 
collected  onr  ships,  certainly  presei 
ns  from  a  devastating  inroad  on 
17  172 
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coasts,  aod  a  grievous  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land,  if  not  from  Jacobite  conquest.  At 
a  later  period,  the  expedition  which 
Alberoni  sent  to  reinstate  our  Tarquin, 
was  shattered  by  the  tempest  off  Cape 
Pinisterre,  without  having  inflicted  on 
the  English  the  loss  of  a  single  drop  of 
blood.  Still  later,  the  storm  which 
drove  Hoche  from  the  Irish  coast,  when 
all  our  fleets  had  failed  to  bar  his  pas- 
sage, saved  us  from  the  loss  at  least  of 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland  for  a  time, 
and  from  a  disastrously  costly  struggle 
to  regain  it ;  for  Hoche  assuredly  would 
have  ventured  the  disembarkation  in 
Bantry  £ay^  which  Grouchy  flinched 
from  effecting. 

These  instances  certainly  show 
liow  si^all^r  this  country  has  been 
preserved  hitherto,  at  the  moments 
of  its  CTeatest  perils,  by  an  over- 
roling  Providence.  Had  the  event 
in  several  of  these  cases  been  dif- 
ferent, we  should  probably  not  hold 
the  raJok  we  now  hold  in  the  world ; 
civil  and  religious  liberty  would 
perhaps  have  been  unknown  in 
±!urope;  and  in  the  absence  of 
liberty  European  civilization  might 
have  slumbered  on  for  centuries. 
But  although  the  same  merciful 
Providence  will,  as  we  humbly  trust, 
protect  us  again  as  it  has  done 
hitherto,  it  would  be  madness  in  us 
not  to  recognise  that  the  main  in- 
strument of  our  preservation  has 
been  the  sea  wherewith  we  are 
girded,  and  the  baffling  winds  to 
whidi  fleets  in  the  olden  time  were 
subject,  and  that  these  obstacles  to 
invasion  scarcely  exist  as  such  in 
these  days  of  ocean  steam  naviga- 
tion. 

Whether  the  enormously  in- 
creased calibre  of  naval  artillery. 


guns 
>eauce 


— ^both  of  which  must  greatly  reduce 
the  duration  of  naval  actions — will 
be  more  against  iU9  than  for  us,  it  is 
diflicult  to  determine.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  result  of 
battles  at  sea  will  depend  more 
upon  gunnery,  and  what  we  may 
perhaps  term  military  strategy,  and 
less  upon  seamanship  than  formerly ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  the  change  cannot 
be  said  to  be  in  our  favour. 

A  similar  doubt  exists  at  this 
moment  in  regard .  to  iron-plated 
shot-proof  ships.  It  is  mdeed 
hardly  yet  established  whether  they 
can  be  made  absolutely  proof  against 


the  effects  of  rifled  cannon;  still 
less  whether  they  will  be  good  sea- 
boats.  But  as  soon  as  both  these 
problems  are  solved,  as  solved  they 
no  doubt  some  day  will  be,  it  is 
painfully  evident  that  the  Channel 
will  be  more  *  bridged'  than  ever. 
In  any  case,  we  must  build  iron- 
plated  ships  at  least  as  fast  as  our 
neighbours,  or  we  may  find  before 
long  that  they  have  obtained  such  a 
start  as  to  have  the  game  henceforth 
in  their  hands.  The  coincidence  of 
the  attack  upon  Austria  with  the 
French  invention  of  rifled  camion 
ought  to  teach  us  a  lesson  in  this 
respect. 

Naval  warfare  is  evidently  in  a 
transitional  state,  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  extent  of  the 
modifications  which  steam,  heavy 
ordnance,  shell  gnns,  and  enormoos 
tonnage,  have  effected  in  it  will  be 
really  understood  before  the  ex})eri« 
ence  of  the  next  navid  campaign. 
This  very  uncertainty,  however, 
ought  to  be  to  us  a  sufficient  reason 
for  ceasing  to  put  absolute  confi- 
dence in  our  fleets  to  protect  ns 
from  invasion.  For  instance,  it  is 
possible  that  after  a  i^ort  action 
both  the  opposing  fleets  would  be 
so  damaged  as  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  their  harbours ;  a  similar 
fate  might  befal  the  firigates  and 
gunboats,  and  the  sea  campaign  as 
such  be  thus  indecisive.  But  the 
way  would  then  be  cleared  for  the 
steam  transports,  and  nothing  bnt 
the  difficulties  of  landing,  such  as 
they  are,  would  intervene  between 
us  and  our  invaders.  Indecisive 
naval  operations,  therefore,  in  which 
both  sides  suffered  severely,  and  of 
course,  still  more  strongly,  imsuo- 
cessful  naval  operations,  should  our 
enemies  outreach  us  in  naval  stra- 
tegy, would  at  once  expose  us  to 
their  armies. 

We  may  be  tempted  to  think, 
however,  that  the  enormous  amount 
of  sea  transport  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  such  a  bodv  of  troops  as 
could  hope  to  invade  iBngLuid  with 
success,  and  also  tiie  obstacles  and 
delays  of  the  landing,  would  still 
render  such  an  attempt,if  not  prac- 
tically impossible,  at  least  dimcult 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  We 
must  be  careful,  however,  not  to 
under-rate  the  talent  of  the  French 
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Staff,  and  the  extraordinary  faculty 
for  organization  possessed  by  our 
neighbours  in  every  department. 
But  without  travelling  out  of  the 
experience  of  our  own  navy,  Gene- 
XbX  Kennedy  shows  that  there  is  no 
ffreat  difficulty  in  conveying  troops 
K>r  a  short  passage  at  the  rate  of  one 
man  per  ton ;  and  that  consequently 
sixty  frigates  or  transports,  averag- 
ing two  thousand  tons,  would  con- 
Tey  120,000  men.  The  Rhadaman' 
thus,  a  paddle  steam  vessel  of  880 
tons,  conveyed  1 100  troops  at  one 
time  from  Oviedo  to  St.  Sebastian, 
a  distance  of  180  geographical 
miles ;  and  the  Salamander,  a 
paddle  steamer  of  the  same  tonnage, 
conveyed  repeatedly  1000  men,  and 
on  one  occasion  iioo  men,  from  St. 
Andr6  to  Passages,  a  distance  of 
I  TO  geographical  miles.  It  is  fur- 
ther stated  that  during  the  Crimean 
war  the  Vulcan,  a  frigate-built  ship 
of  1760  tons,  conveyed  1350  troops 
from  Malta  to  Gallipoli,  and  on  one 
occasion  had  iioo  French  soldiers 
on  board  for  nearly  a  month ;  and 
that  she  could  easily  have  taken 
3000  men  for  a  short  voyage  with- 
out in  any  way  impairing  their 
efficiency.  Now,  although  it  is  im- 
probable that  in  a  naval  war  France 
could  afford  to.  lend  her  frigates  for 
such  a  purpose,  it  is  well  known 
that  she  is  yearly  increasing  her 
transport  service,  each  new  tran- 
sport being  capable  of  conveying 
2000  men,  150  horses,  and  some 
guns;  and  seventy-two  such  tran- 
sports being  intended  to  be  built 
before  187 1.  Every  year  is  also 
now  adding  to  the  number  of  mer- 
cantile ocean  steamers,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  few  years  there 
will  be  scarcely  an  ocean-going  ship 
under  a  thousand  tons  or  without  a 
screw  propeller.  Every  suchsteamer 
built  m  French  private  yards,  or 
liable  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
France  durmg  war,  proviaes  her 
with  the  means  of  throwing  an  ad- 
ditional thousand  or  two  thousand 
men  on  our  shores.  This  aspect  of 
the  matter  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  considered.  It  is 
a  danger,  increasing  year  by  year, 
yet  so  gradually,  so  noiselessly,  so 
Vi  accordance  with  the  inevitable 
course  of  things,  that  we  are  apt  not 
to  notice  it.  ^ut  the  fact  remains. 


and  its  importance  may  ^ 
for  repeating  it — ^that  pis 
proportion  as  sailing  ship« 
tonnage  are  giving  place 
cious  ocean  steamers,  sc 
power  multiplied  of  tra^ 
troops  in  large  masses  to  i 
of  our  coasts. 

Next  with  respect  to  thi 
ties  and  delays  of  the  lanj 
vrill  at  once  be  admitted  tl 
tempt  to  draw  a  cordon  rot 
coasts  by  means  of  batten 
telle  towers,  or  any  such  4 
futile.    A  hundred  thousai 
with  their  proportion  of  rifl 
lery  and  riflemen,  are  not 
stopped  by  such  means;   ^ 
cordon  once  penetrated,  isi 
forth  worse  than  useless,  | 
several  works  comprising  i^ 
considerable   body   of    mai 
guarding  them,  who  could 
better  employed  elsewhere* 
possession  also  of  such  a  line 
fence,  weak  as  it  is,  is  sure  \ 
to  the  neglect  of  better  m< 
resistance;    unless,  indeed, 
mile   of  accessible  beach  o 
coasts  could  be  swept  by  a  bat 
twenty  guns  of  the  heaviest  c 
manned  by  expert  artilleryme 
rendered  secure  from  escalad< 
a  plan  would  be  about  the  w€ 
as  it  would  probably  be  the 
expensive,  that  could  be  adop 

The  idea  of  fortifying  everj 
of  our  extended  coast-line 
then  abandoned,  the  only  obs 
that  would  remain  to  the  suci 
the  landing  would  be  the  opp( 
of  the  local  force  on  the  spot, 
attack  of  the  British  Channel 
aided  by  gunboats  whose  i 
mStier  would  be  the  destruct 
the  transports. 

With  regard  to  the  opposil 
any  local  force,  even  if  aidc( 
heavy  field  battery,  we  need  i 
much.  The  landmg  of  a  larg< 
of  men  would  take  place  at  £ 
points  at  once  withm  easy  c( 
nication  of  each  other ;  and 
oessful  landing  effected  at  on< 
all  the  others  are  turned,  ai 
landing  of  the  whole  is  accomp 

With  regard  to  the  attack 
fleet  we  must  observe,  that  if  t 
four  hours  only  were  let  pass 
our  fleets  were  in  junction,  th 
ing  could  be  safely  effected, 
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disembarkation  of  the  British  and 
French  forces  in  the  Crimea  occu- 
pied but  a  day,  although  the  pre- 
parations of  boats,  rafts,  and  steam- 
tugs  for  landing  were  miserably  in- 
complete. That  army  consisted,  it 
is  true,  of  only  50,000  men ;  but,  as 
General  Kennedy  argues,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  three  times  that  number, 
at  different  points,  sufficiently  con- 
tiguous to  one  another  for  mutual 
communication,  could  land  in  the 
same  period.  And  we  cannot  doubt 
that  any  transport  fleets  proceeding 
fresh  from  French  dockyards  would 
be  abundantly  furnished  with  the 
means  of  effecting  an  almost  instan- 
taneous landing.  In  fact,  this  is 
only  a  question  of  means.  It  will 
be  said,  however,  that  our  fleet 
would  be  singularly  inactive  to  allow 
twenty-four  nours  to  pass  without 
attacking  such  an  armada ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  French  fleets  would 
be,  as  is  supposed,  in  junction 
(having  obtained  the  start  and  ef- 
fected their  concentration  at  some 
preconcerted  point),  while  ours 
would  require  time  to  concentrate 
in  sufficient  force  for  the  attack. 
However,  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  such  an  attempt  would  scarcely 
be  made  until  theSritish  fleets  were 
either  decoyed  away  to  some  distant 
point,  or  forced  to  their  ports  for 
repairs  in  consequence  of  an  inde- 
cisive or  unsuccessful  action,  or 
unless  they  were  greatly  inferior  in 
strength  to  their  opponents. 

Having  pointed  out  the  changes 
which  have  been  effected  by  steam 
in  the  relative  military  position  of 
the  two  countries,  let  us  now  see  to 
what  extent  the  British  and  French 
naval  administrations  have  respec- 
tively responded  to  the  new  demands 
to  which  this  condition  of  things  has 
given  rise. 

We  must  premise  by  observing 
that  in  the  olden  time — i.e.,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  steam 
into  modem  navies,  say  up  to  1840 
— the  number  of  British  ships  of  the 
line  and  frigates  was  about  double 
that  of  the  French.  The  fact  that 
steamers  were  to  be  eventually  the 
principal,  if  not  the  sole  agents  in 
naval  warfare,  appears  to  have  been 
first  appreciated  in  this  country; 
for  in  1852,  while  the  French  had 


but  two  steam  line-of-battle  ships, 
we  had  seventeen.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year  a  new  power 
had  been  inaugurated  in  France  by 
a  strong  eoup-d'etat,  and  a  new  era 
dawned  on  the  Imperial  navy. 
From  1853  to  December,  1858, 
France  added  to  her  steam  navy  by 
building  or  converting  thirty-eight 
steam  liners,  while  England  in  the 
same  time  added  only  thirty-three, 
thus  bringing  up  the  navies  to  forty 
French  and  fifty  English  screw  line- 
of-battle  ships.  Of  steam  frigates, 
France,  in  December,  1 858,  possessed 
forty-six  against  only  thirty-four 
(besides  nine  screw  blockships  of 
sixty  guns)  English.  In  steam  cor- 
vettes and  sloops andscrew gunboats, 
however,  we  have  greatly  the  supe- 
riority, the  numbers  of  each  class 
being  eighty-two  and  a  hundred  and 
sixty -two  English,  against  twenty- 
two  and  twenty-eight  French. 

Wheu  we  consider  the  large  de- 
duction for  colonial  service  that 
must  be  made  from  these  numbers, 
considered  as  available  for  opera- 
tions in  the  Channel  and  Meaite^ 
ranean,  it  will  be  painfully  eTident 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
smaller  vessels  and  gunboats,  we 
should  be  no  more  than  equal  to 
France  alone  at  the  outbreak  of 
war;  and  if  Bussia  were  jomed 
against  us,  we  should  be  considerably 
inferior.  We  are  far  from  unde^ 
rating  the  value  of  the  gunboats, 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  be  in- 
valuable as  our  second  hne,  and 
having  the  special  duty  of  watching 
the  enemy's  transports ;  but  as  the 
first  part  of  the  great  naval  problem 
must  certainly  depend  upon  the 
screw  liners,  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  go  on  building  until  we  hare 
a  safe  superiority  in  this  respect. 

We  have  not  adverted  to  the 
armour-clad  ships  which  both  na- 
tions are  now  assaying  to  construct. 
Our  neighbours  seem  to  desire  to 
be  beforehand  with  us  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  reported  that  several  iron- 
cased  gunboats,  as  weU  as  some  larger 
frigates,  are  now  building.  If  so,  we 
must  follow  and  even  take  fi'omthem 
the  lead,  whatever  may  be  the  cost. 
One  observation,  however,  may  not 
be  here  out  of  place.  The  damage 
which  is  most  feared  in  future  naval 
combats  is  that  arising  frwn  shells 
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either  entering  and  bursting  in  tbe 
side  of  the  ship,  or  passing  throogh 
and  bursting  oetween  decks.  The 
inroads  of  solid  shot  are  not  so  much 
to  be  dreaded ;  at  any  rate,  what  a 
i^elson,  and— we  will  add  with  sin- 
cere respect  and  regret  for  a  loss 
which  maybe  truly  culed  national — 
what  a  Lyons  did  not  fear,  will  not 
cause  an  exaggerated  alarm  to  our 
future  naval  commanders.  Let, 
then,  a  series  of  careful  experiments 
be  made  on  the  exact  thickness  of 
iron  which  will  protect  the  sides  of 
a  ship  from  shells  alone.  It  wiU  not 
probably  be  one-half,  perhaps  not 
one-third,  of  that  required  to  resist 
solid  shot,  and  the  difficulty  of 
sufficiency  protecting  ships  without 
xenderiug  them  unfit  for  sea  by  their 
excessive  weight  may  possibly  be 
surmounted. 

However,  it  is  not,  after  all,  in  the 
number,  nor  in  the  defensive  armour 
of  our  ships,  that  our  most  alarming 
deficiency  now  exists :  it  is,  as  every- 
body  knows,  in  the  power  of  man- 
ning them  on  an  emergency.  To 
state  the  case  in  the  words  of  a 
former  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty: 

We  stand  at  a  great  disadvantage 
with  regard  to  other  nations,  so  far  as 
the  immediate  manning  of  our  navy  is 
concerned,  because,  while  ours  is  a 
voluntary  service,  other  nations  can  by 
their  system  of  compulsory  service  put 
on  board  their  fleets  in  a  very  short 
time  a  number  of  men  much  larger  than 
we  could  hope  to  biing  together  by  our 
volunteer  system.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  if  time  be  allowed,  in  the 
course  of  two  years  we  should  not  have 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  adding  to  our 
navy  as  many  men  as  might  be  required; 
but  it  is  when  the  emergency  arises  that 
the  difficulty  is  felt.  What  we  want  is, 
not  that  that  number  of  men  should  be 
put  on  board  at  the  end  of  two  yean^ 
bvd  in  two  mouUha,  vt  wi  two  ioee2:s. 
Rtusia  and  France  can  do  that.  Their 
system  of  compulsory  service  enables 
&em  almost  immediately  to  make  up 
great  navies. — Speech  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  iSth  May,  1857. 

Here,  then«  is  our  difficulty.  An 
iQustration  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
remarks,  which  we  believe  to  be  au- 
thentic, has  been  afforded  this  very 
year.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian 
war  there  was  general  alarm  in 
Europe,  in  whidi  this  couatry  na* 


turally  shared,  and  a  proclamation 
was  issued  offering  bounties  for  the 
enrolment  of  10,000  seamen.  It  re- 
quired months  to  collect  this  small 
levy,  and  when  collected,  they  were 
of  course  raw  as  men-of-war's  men, 
and  wholly  untrained  to  gunnery  or 
naval  drill.  On  the  British  Grovern- 
ment  taking  this  step,  that  of  France 
did  the  same ;  but  in  this  case  the 
10,000  additional  seamen  were  in 
the  French  ports  awaiting  embarka- 
tion within  a  fortnight. 

How  this  difficulty  is  to  be  mas- 
tered is  perhaps  the  most  important 
question  of  the  present  day  to  this 
country,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  The  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion on  the  subject  came  to  appa- 
rently the  only  rational  conclusion. 
In  its  number  of  seamen  the  British 
merchant  navy  exceeds  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  five  to  two  that  of 
France;  the  numbers  registered  re- 
spectively being,  for  France,  90,217, 
for  England,  327,411.  Here,  then, 
is  a  reserve  of  which  the  Commis- 
sion propose  we  should  largely  avail 
ourselves ;  but  to  carry  out  this  re- 
commendation is  no  easy  matter. 
Independently  of  the  physical  diffi- 
culty of  a  very  large  number  being 
scattered  over  the  globe  on  every 
ocean,  there  is,  it  would  appear,  a 
difficulty  of  another  kind-— m  the 
disfavour  with  which  the  Ko^al 
navy  is  regarded  by  a  large  portion 
of  our  maritime  population.  They 
view  it,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  was. 
The  old  traditions  survive  of  its 
hardships  and  its  severities,  and  even 
among  those  who  know  better  the 
prejudice  remains.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  we  are  at  this  moment 
suffering  from  the  moral  effects  of 
presagangs  half  a  century  ago.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  difficulty  appears 
extreme  of  getting  at  the  class  in 
question  at  all— of  finding  out  m  a 
body  their  real  motives.  As  im^ 
pressment  and,  at  present  at  least, 
compulsory  local  service  of  any  kind 
are  out  of  the  question,  there  is 
nqthing  for  it  but  to  pay  down. 
To  this  all  are  agreed,  and  the  prin- 
e^>le  has  been  months  ago  sanctioned 
by  Parliament ;  but  the  conditions 
for  entering  the  naval  reserve  have 
only  recently  been  announced. 
We  presume  the  delay  has  been 
eaused  by  the  difficulty  of 
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taining  the  exact  amount  which 
would  bring  in  the  volunteers  with- 
out being  too  costly,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  great  caution  in  framing 
the  regulations,  so  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  the  volunteers  of  the  mer- 
chant navy  may  receive  a  tangible 
recompense  for  their  services,  on 
the  other  the  continuous  service 
A.B.,  who  is  our  real  bulwark,  may 
not  be  discouraged.  We  are  bound 
to  say  that  the  mean  appears  to 
have  been  struck  very  fairly.  The 
terms,  though  liberal,  are  reason- 
able, and  are  certainly  such  as 
ought  to  procure  us  the  force  we 
require. 

Let  the  experiment,  then,  of  a 
Volunteer  Naval  Eeserve  be  tried 
by  all  means,  and  let  no  small  con- 
siderations of  economy  interfere 
with  its  success.  Thirty  thousand 
trained  men  thus  held  in  readiness 
at  short  notice,  being  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade  and 
the  European  seas,  would  be  a  fair 
counterpoise  to  the  Inscription 
Maritime.  If  indeed  this  fail,  the 
only  alternative  would  seem  to  be 
an  Inscription  Maritime  of  our 
own  in  the  shape  of  a  Naval  Militia 
Ballot ;  for  a  reserve  we  must  have 
at  all  hazards.  There  would  mani- 
festly be  nothing  unconstitutional 
in  such  a  measure.  It  has  always 
been  recognised  that  the  State  has 
a  right  to  the  services  of  every  able- 
bodied  man  for  the  national  defence ; 
and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  in 
an  insular  position  like  ours  the 
sovereign  can  iustly  call  upon  every 
seaman  to  take  lus  share  of  that 
defence  on  his  peculiar  element. 
Accordingly,  in  ancient  days  the 
seaports  were  required  to  furnish 
both  ships  and  men  for  that  purpose ; 
and  the  Spanish  Armada  was  mainly 
opposed  by  ships  and  sailors  thus 
raised.  Such  a  measure  would 
doubtless  be  unjust,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  ballot  of  the  land 
militia  at  the  same  time.  There 
would  also,  of  course,  be  certain 
limits  set  to  the  employment  pf 
seamen  thus  raised,  but  we  appre- 
hend this  would  merely  amount  to 
an  engagement*  not  to  station  them 
permanently  beyond  the  European 
seas. 

This  precautionary  measure,  whe- 
ther it  prove  in  the  end  to  be  a 


Volunteer  Naval  Ee8erve,or  a  Naval 
Militia  made  voluntary  as  far  as 
possible,  but  with  the  deficiency 
supplied  by  the  ballot,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  first  step  towards 
placing  us  on  a  par  with  our  neigh-« 
bour  in  the  power  he  possesses  of 
improvising  a  fine  fleet  by  means  of 
his  Inscription  Maritime.  Other 
subsidiary  measures  need  be  very 
briefly  referred  to.  The  Iwrge  ex- 
tension which  has  been  proposed  of 
the  system  of  training-ships  for 
boys,  seems  excellent  in  every  re- 
spect. By  this  means  we  shall  ob- 
tain the  very  best  sailors,  and  it 
will  be  an  admirable  outlet  for  the 
youth  even  of  the  midland  parts  of 
the  country,  who  will  thus  have  the 
royal  navy  opened  to  them  as  well 
as  to  their  brethren  in  the  maritime 
towns.  It  would  hardly  seem,  in- 
deed, that  too  great  extension  could 
be  given  to  this  measure. 

We  need  add  little  on  this  part 
of  our  subject,  save  to  press  the 
importance  of  a  force  which  appears 
specially  aflapted  to  the  new  de- 
scription of  naval  warfare  of 
which  steam  gives  promise.  We 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  Boyal 
Marines,  perhaps  the  finest  troops 
in  the  whole  military  service  of  tlus 
country;  and  being  at  the  same 
time  trained  to  aid  the  seamen  in 
their  deck  duties,  and  to  man  the 
guns,  they  seem  peculiarly  fitted  to 
fill  up  the  void  caused  by  the  dearth 
of  seamen  for  the  royal  navy,  more 
especially  as  the  corps  is  popular 
and  easily  recruited.  We  would 
wish  to  see  not  less' than  25,000  of 
these  excellent  troops  in  hand.  In 
peace  they  would  garrison  the  naval 
arsenals;  and,  in  order  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  theu*  ship  duties 
throughout  the  force,  they  would 
be  drafted  for  short  periods  on 
board  the  Channel  and  Mediterra-  . 
nean  fleets,  gunboats,  &c. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  force 
necessary  for  resisting  invasion  on 
shore.  We  may  premise  that  an 
invasion  of  such  a  country  as  Eng- 
land would  not  be  attempted  with 
less  than  150,000  men.  It  has  bwn 
shown  that  after  either  an  indc- 
cisive  action  or  a  series  of  operations 
which  would  oblige  both  f^^  ^ 
bear  up  for  their  respective  ports 
for  repairs,  or  still  more  after  an 
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action  in  wHieli  we  were  unsnocess- 
fiil,the  steam-transports  conveying 
the  invading  army  might  put  to  sea. 
It  has  been  also  shown  to  be  pos- 
sible to  land  an  army  under  eover 
of  a  protecting  fleet,  before  the 
naval  operations  have  had  time  to 
commence.  We  will  assume,  then, 
that  150,000  men,  with  provisions 
and  stores  for  one  month's  con- 
sumption,  have  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing their  landing.  What  force  then 
could  we  hope  to  oppose  to  them  P 

We  will  be^n  with  the  force 
which  in  the  opmion  of  a  very  com- 
petent judge,  Greneral  Shaw  Ken- 
nedy, we  ought  to  have. 

The  geDeral  plan  of  defence  which 
we  Buggeet  is  m  follows : — ^To  have  as 
▼olnnteen  and  local  militia  a  force  of 
300,000  men  for  Grreat  Britain,  of  which 
z  90^  000  iihoald  be  destined  for  the  de- 
feooe  of  London,  and  iao,ooo  for  the 
defence  of  Plymouth,  Portsmouth, 
Dover,  Sheemess,  Chatham,  and  Wool- 
wich. 

And  that  for  the  defence  of  those 
seven  places,  that  is,  London,  Wool- 
wich, Chatham,  Sbeemess,  Dover, 
Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  they  should 
each  be  surrounded  with  detached  works 
at -about  one  mile  distant  from  each 
other,  of  masoniy ;  and  each  work  of 
such  strength  as  to  require  %  regular 
attack,  supported  by  heavy  ordnance, 
tor  its  reduction. 

In  addition  to  these  defensive  means, 
that  there  should  be  always  in  Great 
Britain  50,000  regular  troops,  and 
50^000  embodied  regular  militia. 

The  force  for  Ireland  might  be  35,000 
regular  troops,  and  35,000  embodied 
regular  m'litift. 

With  regard  to  the  local  militia. 
General  Kennedy  appears  to  think 
that  one  week  in  we  year  would 
snfBoe  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
preparatory  training.  He  would 
have  this,  as  well  as  the  regular  or 
embodied  militia  force,  raised  as  far 
as  possible  by  voluntary  enrolment, 
hut  the  deficiency  supplied  by  the 
ballot.  The  75»ooo  men  proposed 
for  the  '  rej^ular  militia  force'  would 
be  maintamed  in  whole  or  in  part 
onl^,  according  to  the  aspect  of 
nohtioal  affairs,  but  be  kept  at  the 
foil  number  '  when  there  were  seri- 
oua  apprehensions  of  our  being  led 
into  any  important  war ;  and  when 
apprehension  of  invasion  existed, 
the  GoTemment  should  have  the 


power  to  oaU  out  100,000  additional 
local  militia.'"— p.  51. 

By  these  arrangements,  therefore,  a 
power  would  exis^  in  the  event  of  in- 
vasion,  of  oiling  out  an  organised  force 
of  550,000  men,  in  addition  to  pen- 
sioners, oonstabuhury,  dockyard  corps, 
and  the  marines  that  might  be  on  shore  ; 
— ^that  is,  about  600,000  men,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  a  naval  force  as  will  ensure 
a  complete  naval  superiority. 

These  figures  may  well  startle 
the  British  tax-payer;  yet  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  aa  cheap  a  mode  of 
defence  as  has  ever  been  proposed. 
The  onW  alternative,  of  maintaining 
a  stanung  army  in  England  of 
equal  strength  with  any  army  of 
invasion  that  could  lie  brought 
against  it — that  is  to  say,  an  army 
of  150,000  or  300,000  men,  is  too 
alien  to  our  institutions  to  be 
thought  of,  and  would  besides  be 
infinitely  more  expensive.  We 
must  now  saj  a  few  words  on  each 
of  these  descriptions  of  force. 

General  Kennedy,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, fixes  75,000  as  the  least 
number  of  regular  troops  that 
ought  to  be  at  any  moment  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  also  pro- 
poses an  equsl  number  of  embodied 
militia  when  war  is  apprehended, 
but  admits  that  this  force  should 
vary  with  the  poHtical  exigencies  of 
the  times.  We  may,  nowever, 
safely  assume  that  at  least  one- 
third,  would  always  be  under  arms ; 
which  would  give,  therefore,  as  the 
permanent  garrison  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  peace,  a  force  of  100,000 
men.  Now,  if  this  force  is  to  be 
permanently  maintained,  it  will 
surely  be  lietter  to  have  it  consist 
entirely  of  the  regular  army,  and  to 
discontinue  at  once  the  practice  of 
embod3ringre£p]iients  of  militia  per- 
manentl]r  dunng  peace,  to  which 
there  exist  grave  objections.  On 
the  apprehension  of  war,  50,000 
regular  militia  would  be  embodied, 
and  being  combined  ufiih  double 
their  number  of  regular  troepe, 
would  soon  be  serviceable. 

How  to  obtain  out  of  our 
busy  population  100,000  men  for 
home  service,  together  with  80,000 
men  for  India,  and  40,000  for  the 
colonies,  is  indeed  a  serious  ques- 
tion. The  number  would  be  con- 
sidered exceedingly  moderate    in 
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Continental  Shites  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  population,  being 
only  one  in  fifteen  of  the  male  popu- 
lation between  eighteen  and  forty 
years  of  age;  but  in  the  present 
prosperous  state  of  our  labour 
market  it  is  questionable  whether, 
constituted  as  our  army  is,  and  with 
strong  national  prejudices  against 
the  profession  of  the  soldier,  we 
could  obtain  the  numbers.  It  be- 
comes, then,  a  matter  of  very  seri- 
ous consideraticm  whether  the  army, 
as  a  profession,  could  not  be  so  im- 
proved as  to  become  popular.  This, 
it  appears  to  us,  can  only  be  done  by 
making  it  an  inviting  service  in 
itself,  and  a  certain  road  to  comfort 
and  respectability  for  the  well  con- 
ducted. We  are  ready  to  admit  all 
the  good  that  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  libraries  and  schools,  and 
for  the  comfort  of  the  soldier  in 
evOTv  way.  The  recent  order  of 
his  Koyal  Highness  the  GoraBEiander- 
in-Chief,  which  practically  abolishes 
flogging,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
flagrancy,  and  then  only  after  the 
culprit  has  been  previously  degraded 
&om  the  class  declared  exempt  from 
such  punishment,  will  no  doubt  go  far 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  sddier 
both  morally  and  socially.  Lastly, 
the  facilities  which  soldiers  of  good 
character  now  have  for  obtaining 
situations  after  discharge,  must  re- 
act eventually  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
fession. Still  we  believe  that  much 
more  may  be  done  to  better  the 
condition  of  &e  soldier ;  and  that 
this,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  of  getting  a  sufficient  supply 
of  men,  ought  to  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Government. 

In  the  first  place,  we  question 
whether,  according  to  present  prices 
of  laboor,  the  pa]r  of  the  soldier  is 
sufficient.  We  will  leave,  however, 
ibis  question  with  theexpression  only 
of  a  hope  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
considered  next  session. 

Next,  that  certainlv  appears  a 
severe  service  in  which  a  man  may 
be,  and  frequently  is,  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  abroad  without  a  pos- 
sibilitjr  of  being  relieved.  The  idea  oi 
expatriaticn  is  not  pleasant  even  to 
the  emigrant^  with  his  visions  ub- 
bounded  of  a  golden  future.  How 
must  it  then  appear  to  the  soldier 
who  is  embarking  for  India  ovsome 


distant  colony,  where  he  expects  to 
spend  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a 
dull  monotony  of  miLitaiy  duty? 
Thousands  indeed  go,  never  to  re- 
turn. Now  there  is  certainly  little 
in  all  this  to  make  the  military  an 
attractive  professicm,  and  indeed 
the  plain  fact  is,  that  it  is  the  re- 
verse of  attractive  to  all  the  moto 
respectable  part  of  our  population. 

We  believe,  however,  that  com- 
plicated as  the  subject  is  with  the 
difficulty  of  p^viding  for  onr 
colonial  service,  a  partial  remedy 
at  least  might  be  fbund.  The 
length  of  the  colonial  B&mo6  of 
regiments  has  been  abeady  reduced 
from  about  twenty  years  to  ten  or 
twelve ;  and  we  believe  that  means 
might  be  found  of  reducing-  it  still 
further  without  any  sensible  in> 
crease  to  the  expense.  But  how- 
ever this  be,  the  impoUey  of  keep- 
ing individual  soldiers  of  a  lep- 
ment  for  so  l<Mig  a  period  in  eolomiu» 
perhaps  tropic^  service,  is  unques- 
tionable. The  remedy  we  would 
suggest  for  consideration,  is  to  allow 
every  soldi^  who  has  attained  a 
certain  length  of  service,  to  return 
home,  and  complete  his  ^nod  to- 
wards discharge  or  pension  in  so. 
army  of  reserve.  The  exact  length 
of  service  necessary  for  this  P^^"?^ 
could  be  readily  ascortatned  nom 
military  statistics^  and  would,  of 
course,  d^>end  on  the  numb^s  to 
be  maintfuned  in  the  reserve.  To 
render  the  service  popular,  the 
soldiers  of  the  reserve  army  ought 
to  be  allowed  lengthened  furlougns, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  take 
work,  but  without  dimxnishing  their 
pay  on  that  account.  Theeoantiy 
would  at  the  same  time  gain  the 
priceless  benefit  of  a  large  body  of 
veteran  soldiers  form^  in  ooe  • 
corps  ^armde;  in  fact,  aa  'ou 
guard.' 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  nwitioii 
other  points  regardingtheunwiBiag^ 
ness  of  the  p^opalation  to  enter  ^ 
army.  There  is  one  great  &ct  whija 
cannot  be  too  seriously  coBsidered  j 
namely,  that  the  ranks  of  the  tm 
are  practically  closed  to  the  ■lidaJe 
classes.  IncUviduals  of  this  class 
cannot  be  officers,  constitutsd  » 
our  army  is  at  presest,  and  iaey 
would  think  it  derogatwy  t»  «^ 
the  ranks  as  private  iolmBi>   Xw 
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army  tkns  loses  altogether  the  in- 
telligence and  energy  of  the  classes 
which  virtually  govern  the  country- 
It  loses  also,  of  course,  very  seri- 
ously, in  the  number  of  its  recruits. 
We  are  not  disposed,  indeed,  to  be  by 
any  means  democratic  iu  our  treat- 
ment of  the  army.  An  army  that  is 
stncilj  prt^essional,  that  is  to  say,  in 
which  both  officers  and  men,  and 
especially  the  former,  have  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  theadyaatages 
that  may  be  derived  from  a  sue- 
cessfnl  career,  is  certainly  a  formid- 
able instrument  to  wield  against  an 
enemy ;  but  history  shows  also  that 
it  may  be  often  wielded  with  equal 
success  against  the  liberties  of  its 
country.  It  may  be  quite  possible, 
however,  to  encourage  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
middle- class  dement  into  the  army, 
without  compromising  the  aristocra- 
tic character,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
the  expression,  which  now  belongs  to 
it.  The  condition  of  the  higher  class 
of  non-commissioned  officer  might 
be  advantageously  raised.  A  much 
larger  proportion  than  at  present  of 
commissions  without  purchase  might 
be  given  to  deserving  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  in  some  cases  as  the 
reward  of  good  service  alone,  but, 
aa  a  general  rule,  grai^ted  only  upon 
their  attainments ^ing  satisfactorily 
tested  by  an  appropriate  professional 
and  general  examination.  We  are 
persuaded  that  the  announcement 
of  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  in 
time  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  with 
well-educated  and  well-eonduoted 
youths,  ambitious  of  distincticMi, 
and  energetic  in  placing  themselves 
by  their  exertions  in  a  position  to 
obtain  it.  Op]^osition,  no  doubt, 
it  would  meet  with ;  but,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  this  the  time  in  which  the 
whole  middle  orders  of  society,  con- 
stituting as  they  do  the  bone  and  mar- 
row of  the  country,  can  be  safely  shut 
out  from  their  place  in  its  defenee  P 
These  questions,  and  many  others, 
will  require  the  most  careful  and  ear* 
nest  consideration  of  the  Govermneni 
and  Legislature  in  the  next  Session. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  take  our 
part  in  the  great  European  corisia 
that  seems  to  be  approaching,  and 
whether  our  influence  be  exerted 
physically,  or  only  morally,  it  must 
equally  repose  on  the  military  «id 


naval  strength  we  can  4 
support.  The  celebrated! 
of  the  Great  Duke,— H4 
ILing's  Gt>vemment  to  bf 
on  P— seems  now  convert 
another  not  less  imports! 
are  the  Queen's  navy  and 
be  manned  P  ' 

We  come  next  to  the  qi 
the  militia.  Of  this  foroi 
have  seen.  General  KennJ 
poses  to  embody  75,000  4 
war  is  apprehended,  in  ajq 

r,ooo  local  militia,  whib 
raised  to  400,000  in  cai 
vasion.  Where  volunteei 
the  militia  fails,  he  would  i 
the  ballot  This  brings  ui 
exceedingly  difficult  questii 
ther  compulsory  service  of  1^ 
before  the  fact  of  actual  il 
is  any  longer  practicable 
country.  The  following  1 
of  Lord  Grey  on  the  subjeei 
the  Militia  Commission,  e 
deserves  serious  considerati^ 

Q.  6308.  Would  your  Lord 
tidpate  applying  the  ballot  in  a 
emergency  and  of  very  great  ne 

I  believe  that  the  ballot,  in 
sent  state  of  feeling,  and  in  the 
condition  of  this  country,  is  ain 
possible,  it  is  so  radically  un 
bad  occasion,  when  in  the  Wa 
to  look  very  closely  into  the  o] 
of  the  ballot  during  the  Freni 
and  I  know  that  it  was  the  op 
an  those  whose  judgment  was 
be  relied  upon  in  the  War  Offi 
even  daring  that  great  war  tl 
had  failed.  You  are  aware  tha 
the  last  three  or  four  years  of  t 
the  ballot  was  not  used  ;  it  wa 
to  interfere  so  much  with  the  o 
cruiting,  that  it  was  far  better 
men  by  recruiting.  In  point  of 
the  time  when  the  ballot  was 
think  that  nearly  ninety  per  cen 
men  who  served  were  substitute 
is  to  say,  they  were  raised  by 
consequently  the  ballot  was  n 
system  of  raismg  ^e  iMmnty  b] 
tax,  which  is  the  most  unjuiS 
taxes,  instead  ol  by  a  geaeral  s^ 
taxation. 

Q.  6^09.  But  you  think  that : 
be  right  to  keep  the  ballot  in  tl 
of  an  invasion  f 

I  do  not  think  that  in  this 
any  force  is  necessary.  I  thii 
the  people  are  quite  ready  to 
their  country.  If  you  have  the 
I  think  that  it  should  be  ballot 
sabstittttes,  and  I  ask  how  yc 
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that  men  would  Bubmit  to  that  in  this 
country? 

These  observationB  express  pre- 
cisely and  very  powerrallj  what 
must  be  admitted  to  be  grave  ob- 
jections to  a  ballot  for  the  militia. 
Still  we  strongly  doubt,  first, 
whether  the  general  argument  is 
altogether  sound;  and  secondly, 
whether,  even  if  sound,  the  national 
necessities  ought  not  to  over-ride  it. 

For  example,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
draw  an  inference  applicable  to  the 

S resent  period,  from  one  widely 
ifierent  from  it  in  every  possible 
circumstance.  At  the  close  of  the 
great  wars  of  the  Eevolution  and 
me  Empire,  the  whole  habit  and 
feeling  of  the  country  had  become 
warlike;  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  when  the  militia  was 
fairly  manned,  the  Government  was 
^lad  to  drop  so  obnoxious  a  prac- 
tice as  a  baUot  for  compulsory  ser- 
vice. We  must  also  recollect  that 
at  that  period  of  the  war  there  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  invasion  at 
all.  The  service  for  which  recruits 
were  really  wanted  was  not  the 
mihtia,  but  the  army,  fighting  in 
Spain,  and  in  every  spot  on  the 
coast  of  the  Continent  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  desultory  and  most 
rmmilitary  modes  of  warfare  that 
prevailed,  an  English  force  mi^ht 
set  its  foot.  The  question  now  with 
us  is,  how,  during  peace,  a  force 
can  be  raised  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  formidable  by  its  discipline 
and  training,  to  meet  some  oi  the 
first  troops  of  the  world.  And  if 
the  voluntary  mode  fail,  we  see  no- 
thing for  it  but  a  compulsory  service 
to  fill  the  gap.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  English  people  are  quite  ready 
to  defend  their  country.  But  if  no 
persuasion  can  induce  them  to  come 
forward  in  sufficient  numbers  be- 
fore the  invasion  occurs,  it  will  be 
too  late  for  any  undisciplmed  levies 
such  as  they  would  then  be,  to 
avert  from  the  country  the  most 
terrible  disaster. 

Still,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
no  expedient  should  be  left  untried 
to  raise  the  militia  to  a  respectable 
force  by  voluntary  enlistment.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  late 
commission  on  the  militia  were 
limited  to  the  consideration  of  its 
military   efficiency   when  formed; 


and  the  real  question  at  issue,  how- 
to  provide  for  its  numerical  effi- 
ciency, remains  still  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

The  third  force  on  which  General 
Kennedy  would  rely  is  the  *  local 
militia ;'  a  force  which  we  possessed 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  but  which 
no  longer  exists.  As  their  name 
imports,  the  members  of  this  force 
would,  except  on  actual  invasion,  re- 
main in  their  counties.  They  would 
receive  a  less  degree  of  training  than 
the  regular  militia,  being  only  called 
out  for  a  week  in  each  year.  On 
the  threat  of  invasion  they  would 
be  embodied.  In  ordinary  times, 
being  called  out  for  so  short  a 
period,  this  force  would  not,  though 
consisting  of  300,000  men,  be  ex- 

Seusive.  Its  annual  cost  General 
Kennedy  estimates  at  only 
£2{io,77o. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
would  be  a  most  xK>werful  reserve. 
In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the 
men  would  have  learned  the  use  of 
their  arms  and  a  few  easy  move- 
ments, and  would  be  far  more 
readily  converted  into  soldiers  than 
the  peasant  or  artisan  who  has  never 
had  a  firearm  in  his  hand.  The  men 
not  being  calledaway  for  long  periods 
from  their  ordinary  work,  nor  in 
any  case  but  that  of  actual  danger 
to  the  country  from  invasion  kept 
permanently  embodied,  would  vo- 
lunteer for  such  a  force  much  more 
freely  than  for  the  regular  mihtia, 
which  has  now  come  naturally  to 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  portion  of 
the  regular  army  limited  to  home 
service,  than  as  a  temporary  service 
to  be  combined  with  the  ordinary 
business  of  life. 

To  give  us  some  idea  of  the  actual 
values  of  these  descriptions  of  force 
so  far  as  regards  rifle  training, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  Major* 
General  Hay,  than  whom  no  one 
has  done  a  more  useful  service  to 
the  army,  by  the  successful  organi- 
zation of  the  School  of  Musketry 
at  Hythe. 

Q.  3681.  In  what  space  of  time  dq 
you  think  that  a  lad  from  the  plough 
could  be  made  efficient  enough  for 
the  purpose  of  going  through  the 
musketry  instructioDs  t  —  The  oourM 
now  adopted  in  the  line^  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  army  generally,  is,  to 
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take'Buch  men  When  they  have  been 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks  under  the 
Adjutant's  drill.  They  get  into  our 
mill,  as  it  were,  and  they  are  trained  for 
eighteen  days,  during  which  time  we 
put  tbem  through  the  whole  of  what  we 
call  onr  ordinary  training.  After  the 
man  has  gone  through  that  ordinary 
training  as  a  recruit,  he  is  then  allowed 
to  practise  as  a  soldier  in  his  company, 
when  it  merely  takes  twelve  days  in 
the  year  to  go  through  the  prescribed 
annual  course  of  musketry  drill  and 
practice,  and  two  or  three  such  courses 
make  those  men  most  wonderfully  effi- 
cient. 

Q.  3681.  Do  you  mean  to  say  six 
"weeks  after  the  recruit  has  joined  ? — ^In 
"war  time  we  do  not  give  him  so  much, 
for  in  a  fortnight  after  a  recruit  has 
joined  we  should  bring  him  under  rifle 
training.— (fi'vidcnce  before  the  Commit-' 
sum  on  the  Militia.) 

The  facts  here  stated  afford  a 
Ibasis  on  which  to  legislate  as  re- 
gards the  militia,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible every  other  force.  In  two 
months  a  soldier  may  be  taught  a 
reasonable  amount  of  drill,  and  a 
very  perfect  course  of  rifle  instruc- 
tion. This  undergone,  twelve  days 
in  each  subsequent  year  for  rifle 
instruction  and  practice,  and  we 
may  presume  sixteen,  days  for  drill 
anu  field  movements,  or  twenty- 
eight  days  in  each  year,  would  be 
ample  to  enable  the  soldier  of 
militia  to  keep  up  his  knowledge. 
It  is  very  possible  that  these 
periods  mignt  be  divided,  the  period 
for  rifle  instruction  and  practice 
being  separated  from  that  for  the 
preliminary  drill ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  why,  with  a  permanent  staff 
of  militia  such  as  we  now  possess, 
any  man  should  be  withdrawn  from 
lus  avocations  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night at  a  time.  Thus  one  of  the 
most  common  objections  to  enter- 
ing the  militia  would  be  removed. 
The  training  of  the  local  militia 
would  of  course  be  far  less  com- 
plete. But  they  would  at  least  be 
organized,  equipped,  and  armed, 
and  in  two  or  three  years  would 
have  some  knowledge  of  drill  and 
the  use  of  the  rifle. 

We  are  scarcely  in  a  position  yet 
to  estimate  the  full  value  of  the 
yolunteer  movement.  It  promises, 
however,  to  become  a  most  efficient 
auxiliary  in  the  niitional  defence. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  coni^ 
that  a  rifleman  should  beofj 
order  of  inteUigence  than  tj 
soldier,  inasmuch  as  he  is  i 
much  more  upon  his  own  re| 
How  far  this  fact  is  apnl 
at  the  Hythe  School  of  Ml 
will  be  seen  from  the  ft 
statement  of  Major-Genert 
whose  evidence  we  have  alro 
occasion  to  quote.    He  stati 

Our  S3rstem  of  giving  prizes ! 
shooting  is  entirely  ba^  upoi^ 
gence.  A  man  does  not  get  a  j 
being  a  'marksman,'  because 
|food  shot,  or  because  he  is 
judge  of  distance ;  he  must  b« 
but  there  is  another  condition  w 
must  fulfil,  he  must  be  an  in( 
man  ;  he  must  be  able  to  answei 
an  intelligent .  way  any  question 
you  may  put  to  him  upon  the  su 
the  efficiency  of  his  gun  ;  he  i 
able  to  tell  you  the  flight  of  1 
and  the  effect  which  it  will  ha^ 
cavalry  or  infantry  at  all  its  ran( 
must  answer  you  in  an  intelligei 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  woi 
country's  while  to  pay  that  ] 
{Evidence  before  the  Uommimon 
MUiMa). 

Now,  a  large  body  of  nf 
consisting  of  yolunteers  fro]; 
upper  and  middle  classes  ci 
ooimtry,  seems  precisely  the 
that  will  answer  this  primar j 
dition  of  intelligence.  We  (! 
doubt  for  a  moment  their  effici 
if  well  handled.  There  mii 
good  preliminary  training,  and 
rifle  practice.  Although  in  g( 
they  would  work  in  companiee 
or  even  subdivisions  (and  fc» 
actual  rifle  instruction  it  is  1 
tial  there  should  only  be  a 
number  at  a  time),  it  woul 
necessary,  whenever  brougfa 
gether  in  large  bodies,  as  ii 
event  of  invasion  would  be  the 
to  form  them  into  battalionii 
would  of  course  be  rash  to 
this  till  the  war  should  breal 
and  therefore  we  hope  to  sei 
commanders  of  battalions  nam 
soon  as  the  organization  is 
ficiently  complete.  They  shou 
chosen  with  great  care ;  they  si 
be  spirited  and  dashing,  an 
would  not  be  a  bad  arrangeme: 
insist  on  their  having  gone  thr 
some  sort  of  training  at  Aldei 
by  being  attached  to  regular 
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GOTpg.  It  is  alto  TdTf  desirable 
that  by  tkeir  rank  in  their  counties 
they-  flfaooid  command  the  respect 
hem  of  officers  and  men.  Finally^ 
we  must  have  a  general  to  com- 
mand these  iiregnlar  but  formidable 
bands.  Here  we  are  indeed  at  a 
loss  for  a  saggestion.  Who  will 
pTOsent  ns  with  a  Garibaldi  P 

As  a  matter  of  small  bnt  not  nn^ 
important  detail,  we  may  sugg&rt 
for  the  consideration  of  rifle 
corps  committees  the  propriety  of 
supplying  tiieir  volunteers  with  the 
precise  articles  of  equipment  they 
would  require  for  campaigning,  that 
is  to  say,  knapsacks  and  their  con- 
tents, and  hayersacks.  They  should 
not  wait  for  the  moment  .of  action 
to  take  this  necessary  step.  There 
would  be  then  quite  confusion 
enough,  without  the  aggravation  of 
a  dendency  of  equipment.  It  need 
hardlj  be  said  that  no  force  oould 
remain  a  week  in  tibe  field,  espe- 
cially in  a  cold  and  damp  dimate, 
without  being  properly  furnished  in 
this  respect. 

We  nave  next  to  consider  the 
state  of  our  fortifications,  and  the 
rSle  ihe^  would  probablv  play  in  a 
war  of  mvasion.  As  all  toe  world 
knows,  these  are  confined  to  the 
protection  of  our  dockyards,  l^ot 
a  sin^eioland  fortress  or  entrendied 
eamp  do  we  possess.  Take  now 
Portsmouth.  It  consists  of  a  great 
naval  anchorage  and  a  dockyani  on 
the  largest  scue,  under  die  protec- 
tion of  both  land  and  sea  defences. 
The  fortifications,  which  aie  at  pre- 
sent undergoing  the  scrutiny  of  t^e 
Defence  Commission,  we  will  not 
speak  of,  but  proceed  at  onoe  to  the 
position  Portsmoudi  would  be  called 
upon  to  occupy  in  the  sdieme  of 
national  defence,  should  a  foreirai 
army  ev^  obtain  a  footing  in  me 
country. 

BortranouUi,  with  Plymouth,  and 
perhaps  Pisrtlaad,  would  evidentiy 
be  the  base  of  our  naval  opetationfl 
i^sinst  die  enemy's  communicatiaDB 
witii  his  own  country.  If  oixr  fieet 
should  be  inferior,  or  worsted* 
Portsmotttii  i^ould  have  the  means 
witliin  itself  both  of  refitting  Uie 
odd,  and  fitting  out  new  fieets. 
It  is  evident  auo  that  it  should 
have  iskkb  means  of  arming  and 
supplying  the  fieet  with  ammu- 


nitiOn.  In  fact,  it  is  indispensable 
that  Portsmouth  and  Plymooth 
should  be  naval  arsenals  as  well  as 
naval  stations  and  dockyards,  since 
if  dependent,  as  at  present,  upon 
Woolwich,  a  French  army  on  land- 
ing would  at  once  cut  them  off 
from  their  source  of  supply.  This 
is  a  most  important  point ;  for  as 
long  as  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
tinue our  naval  operations  in  the 
Channel,  so  long  there  would  be 
hope  of  destroying  ih»  invading 
army.  But  allow  our  fleets  to  oome 
to  a  standstill  from  inanition  while 
those  of  the  enemy  are  well  sup- 
plied, and  the  command  of  the 
Channel  falls  entirely  into  his  hands. 
The  question  would  be  then  resolved 
into  one  of  armies  alone,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the 
result. 

Next,  is  it  right  th^  in  ease  of 
invasion  our  army  should  from  the 
outset  be  altogether  e»  rairf  thai 
it  should  possess  not  a  single  forti- 
fied place  in  the  interior  for  the 
safe  deposit  of  its  stores,  for  the 
assembly  of  its  recruits,  for  a  pivot 
of  its  strat^rical  operations,  and 
upon  which  to  retreat  in  case  of 
need?  With  an  enemy  in  the 
country  greatly  superior  in  num- 
bers to  our  disciplined  force, 
to  gain  time  would  be  eveiy- 
thing  for  us,  while  delay  would  he 
fatal  to  him.  In  two  or  three 
months  our  '  force  would  double 
anything  he  could  possibly  lau^^i 
and  with  good  leadership  and  good 
organization  they  would  be  faiilj 
drilled  and  disciplined,  and  in  a 
state  to  meet  their  enemy  in  the 
fi^d.  But  this  would  be  impossible 
if  there  were  nothing  to  arrest  his 
progress  in  the  meantime.  His 
•columns  would  march  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  knd,  and 
there  would  not  be  a  spot,  short  of 
Wales  or  the  Ji%hlands  of  Scotland, 
«n  whidi  our  regokr  or  discipliued 
troGfMB  (sujpposed,  of  oonne,  to  be 
^ppeatly  mierior  m  nambecs)  aould 
find  a  semue  ludtiDg  plaoe  in  which 
to  collect,  arm,  and  train  the 
thousands  of  voluBleers  who  would 
flock  to  the  national  standards. 

'An  inland  fortress,  entmehed 
ioamp,  or  whatewr  the  Govenunent 
may  decide  upon  £or  this  pofposci 
u  therefore  indiapeowble.  Hieonly 
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Qttestion  qflbrt^ing  London. 


qnesiaon  tiiat  ressains  is,  irheve 
ou|?ht  it  to  beP 

General  Kennedy  answers  this 
question  for  us  very  quickly.  He 
bids  us  fortify  London. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  were  sndi 
a  proposition  made  to  Ptoriiament 
br  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
tne  House,  as  well  as  the  great 
BritiBh  publie,  would  stand  aghast 
at  its  boldness,  or  longh  at  what 
would  be  termed  its  eztrayaganoe. 
Bat  let  US  consider  lor  a  zn<Mnent 
what  it  would  effect  for  us.  Gom- 
bined  with  placing  our  dockyards 
in  a  thorough  state  of  defence 
(about  which  there  can  be  no  ques^ 
tion),  and  with  an  efficient  orgaai- 
cation  of  militia  and  volunteers. 
General  Kennedy  considers  that  it 
would  set  us  as  absolutely  free  from 
danger  as  the  nature  of  the  ease 
will  admit  of. 

If  (he  obsenres)  yoa  reduce  aH  in- 
Tading  forces  of  this  oonntry  to  tiie 
certainty  that  they  cannot  enter  London, 
nor  enter  or  destroy  any  of  the  arsenals, 
and  that  even  if  they  succeed  for  a 
time  in  possessing  themselves  of  some 
of  the  open  towns,  they  must  speedily 
be  obliged  to  surrender  as  prisoners  «(? 
war  or  be  destroyed,  enough  wiU  have 
been  doue  to  deter  any  enemy  in  his 
senses  from  patting  foot  on  these  shores. 

This  position  we  believe  to  be 
correct.  The  possession  of  the 
dockyards  (beine  also  arsenals) 
assuring  to  us  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing, during  the  invasion,  our 
naval  operations  in  the  Channel, 
bj  which  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions would  be  continually  en- 
dangered, and  porhaps  destro^red, 
and  JJondon  being  at  tbe  same  time 
secured   against   all    attacks,    the 

reipal  ooiect  of  the  enemy  would 
removed  ftom  his  reach,  and 
the  danger  -of  the  attempt  would 
probably  eosnre  its  never  being 
made.  But  the  question  at  once 
arises,  is  it  possible  or  nracticable 
to  fortify  a  town  of  such  vast  ex- 
tent as  London  is,  and,  if  practi- 
cable, would  such  a  ^ace  bei,  after 
all,  defensible  f 

As  a  questioa  of  military  engi- 
neering alone,  there  can  be  no  doiuit 
that  it  is  practicable — ^not  exactly 
^  Sortify  maxk  a,  place  as  London, 
that  is  to  si^,  to  surround  it  with  a 
continuous  rampart  and  ditch,  but— 


so  to   surroimd  it  with^ 
works  as  to  entirely  sweei 
fire  of  artillery  the  grounS 
such  forts,  and  pracikicall| 
all  access.     For  this  pv 
forts  would  average  abd 
apart  from  one  another.  % 
would  naturally  be  select^ 
view  to  take  the  utmost  ^ 
of  the  ground,  but  theii 
distance  from  Ohaxing-cro 
be  from  five  to  seven  mfl 
distance  from  the  centre  o^ 
ought  in  £ftct,  in  these  dayi 
range  guns,  to  be  rarely  H 
miles,  which  would  ^ve  fj 
ference  of  about  thirty-si 
General  Kennedy  makes  thi 
ference  about  thirty  nules,  ( 
Hammersmith,  Wormwood 
Willesden-green,  Hampstei 
^ate,  Tottenham,  the  Itivetf 
its  junction  with  the  Thams 
lord,  Lewisfaam,  Sydenham 
Norwood,  Lower  Streatha 
Wandsworth.     On  this  cfi 
would  place  about  thirty  foi 
as  Woolwich  nmst  necesst 
taken  into  the  defence,  nil 
tional  forts  would  be  requi 
that  purpose.    Taking  as  i 
the  cost  of  a  fort  now  m  pro^ 
Gosport,  estimated  at  £8o,c 
General  assumes  the  avera 
per  fort,  including  the  pure 
the  ground,  at  £100,000;  ai 
sequently  the  cost  of  the  thii 
forts  required  for  the  def< 
London  and  Woolwichat^^,^ 
We  are  inclined  to  thinJc, 
reason  before  given,  that  a 
radius  must  be  taken,  and  o 
mate  would  raise  the  nun 
forts  around  London  to  thii 
and,  including  Woolwich,  U 
eight,  entailing  an  ezpendi 
£4,8oo,ooa 

The  forts  woold  be  armi 
very  heavy  artillery.  T%t 
mediate  spaces  woiud  be  0 
by  troops,  who  would  intrenc 
selves  m  the  best  positions, 
fort  is  estimated  to  mount  4 
with  a  garrison  of  ^00  men,  i 
intermediate  spaces  to  be  : 
by  divisions  of  gooo  men. 
the  enemy  could  not  dnean 
vesting  London  in  its  entire 
ference,  a  large  portion  of  th* 
would  be  withdrawn  from  t 
lities  not  immediately  ezpofl 
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placed  on  the  part  of  the  position 
fronting  the  enemy.  A  better  posi- 
tion could  not  be  imagined  for 
militia  and  newly  raised  levies,  who, 
aided  by  regular  troops,  would  gra- 
dually be  brought  to  face  their 
enemy  in  daily  skirmishes,  while 
the  guns  of  the  forts  would  prevent 
their  being  ever  very  severely 
punished  for  their  audacity:  re- 
sources of  every  kind  would  be  in 
abundance,  for  it  is  well  known  there 
is  no  base  of  operations  like  that 
afforded  by  a  large  city,  containing, 
as  it  does,  every  possible  trade; 
after  some  bold  attempts  to  capture 
or  penetrate  the  spaces  between  ilie 
forts,  the  enemy  would  probably 
have  to  retire,  and  the  defending 
army  being  now  strong,  his  days 
would  be  numbered. 

Whether  London,  thus  fortified, 
would  be  really  defensible,  would 
depend,  we  conceive,  more  on  the 
feeling  of  its  population  than  on  the 
military  advantage  of  such  a  posi- 
tion. Would  a  population  of 
2,500,000  endure  the  suspense  and 
terror  consequent  on  the  approach 
of  an  invading  army,  and  the  explo- 
sions of  shells  day  and  night,  with 
which  its  suburbs  at  least  would  be 
visited?  That  is  the  Question.  No 
one  can  predict  its  solution,  which 
would  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
spirit  witn  which  Londoners  them- 
selves would  man  their  works  and 
swell  the  numbers  of  the  militia  and 
volunteers.  Citizens,  as  history  tells 
us,  will  endure  much  when  their 
fathers,  sons,  and  brothers  are  num- 
bered among  their  defenders. 

As  a  question,  then,  of  military 
engineering  and  of  strategy.  General 
Kennedy's  plan  appears  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  We  cannot  maintain  a  large 
standing  army;  therefore  we  must 
place  our  small  disciplined  force, 
with  the  numerous  levies  that  would 
speedily  join  it,  in  an  unassailable 
position  for  a  tune,  until  the  whole 
strength  of  the  country  can  be  or- 
ganized. As  London  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  chief  object  of  the 
expedition,  no  position  seems  so  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose  as  that  around 
the  metropolis.  In  fact,  the  diffi- 
culty presented  to  the' enemy, would 
be  so  gteat,  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable he  would  ever,  under  such 


circumstances,  undertake  the  expe- 
dition, unless  indeed  he  reckoned  on 
the  terrors  of  the  metropolis  as  a 
means  to  overcome  its  garrison  and 
protecting  army — a  speculation, 
however,  as  we  conceive,  highly 
dangerous. 

But  we  must  admit  that,  notwith* 
standing   the  military  reasons  in 
favour  of  such  a  project,  the  sociid 
and   political    obstacles   are  very 
great,    probably     insurmountable. 
They  can  at  any  rate  be  only  OTer- 
come  by  a  decisive  manifestation  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  so  strong 
a  defensive  measure.   Wealthy  citi- 
zens and  noble  lords  would  be  re- 
quired to  accept  the  State  compen- 
sation for  the  property  on  which  the 
forts  were  built;   they  would  be 
further  informed  that  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  all  buildinn 
within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  works 
would  have  to  be  destroyed— a  cir- 
cumstance that  would  duninish  the 
value  of  their  property  in  proportion 
to  the  general  apprehension  of  in- 
vasion.   Again,  in  the  political  yiew 
England  would  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  she  is,  militarily  speaking,  no 
longer  insular,  and  it  is  impoesible 
to  say  to  what  extent  this  feeling 
might  not  in  process  of  time  affect 
our  institutions.    We  do  not  indeed 
set  great  store  by  this  latter  argu- 
ment ;  for  in  fortifying  our  dock- 
yards so  carefully  as  we  are  now 
doing  on  the  land  Me,  what  do  we 
but  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we 
are  liable  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy's 
army.    And  his  army  once  landed, 
to  attack  an  arsenal  or  to  march  on 
the  metropolis  is  a  mere  question 
with   him  of   policy  or  strategy. 
Each  course  may  be  equally  open  to 
him.   Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
to  surround   London  with  heavy 
armed  forts  would  be  to  express  the 
awkward  fact  abovementioned  more 
ta^ibly,  if  not  more  really. 

Our  space  warns  us  that  we  most 
here  leave  this  part  of  our  subject; 
but  we  cannot  do  so  without  repro- 
ducing the  opinions  of  two  great 
men  which  have  been  often  quoted, 
and  yet  cannot  be  too  frequently 
repeated — ^those,  namely,  of  Mr.Pitt 
and  of  Napoleon — on  this  most  im« 
portant  phase  of  the  question. 

It  is  in  vain  (observes  Mr.  Pitt)  to 
say  you  should  not  fortify  London  be- 
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cause  oar  anoeston  did  not  fortify  it, 
wkUat  you  etm  Mow  ikiU  thiy  were  in  the 
aame  iituaUan  as  wt  art.  We  might  m 
well  be  told  that  because  our  aooestors 
fought  with  arrows  and  lanoee,weouffht 
to  use  them  now,  and  consider  shields 
and  ooHllets  as  affording  a  secure  defence 
agiunst  musketry  and  artillery.  If  the 
fortification  of  the  capital  can  add  to  the 
security  of  the  country,  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  done.  If;  by  the  erection  of  works 
such  as  I  am  recommending,  you  can 
delay  the  progress  of  the  enemy  for  three 
days^  it  may  make  the  difference  between 
the  safety  and  destruction  of  the  capital. 
It  will  not^  I  admit,  make  the  difference 
between  the  conquest  and  independence 
of  the  country,  for  that  will  not  depend 
upon  one  or  upon  ^ten  battles ;  but  it 
makes  the  difference  between  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  lives,  with  misery,  havoc, 
and  devastation  spread  over  the  country 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  confounding  the 
efforts  and  chastising  the  insolence  of 
the  enemy  on  the  other. 

Then,  for  the  opinion  of  Napoleon, 
we  have  the  authority  of  Montholon 
in  the  St.  Helena  Memoirs : 

Napoleon  says  he  frequently  turned 
in  his  mind  the  propriety  of  fortifying 
Paris  and  Lyons ;  and  this  in  an  especial 
manner  occurred  to  him  on  the  occasion  of 
his  return  from  the  campaign  of  Auster- 
litK.  Fear  of  exciting  alarm  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  events  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  such  astonishing 
rapidity,  prevented  him  from  carrying 
his  designs  into  execution.  He  thought 
that  a  great  capital  is  the  country  of  the 
flower  of  the  nation,  that  it  is  the  centre 
of  opinion,  the  general  dep6t ;  and  that 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  contradictions  to 
leave  a  point  of  such  importance  with- 
out the  means  of  immediate  defence. 
At  the  season  of  great  national  disasters, 
empires  frequently  stand  in  need  of 
tMien;  but  men  are  never  wanting  for 
internal  defence  if  a  place  be  provided 
where  their  energies  can  be  brought  into 
action  Fifty  thousand  National  Guards, 
with  three  thousand  gunners,  will  defend 
a  fortified  capital  against  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men.  The  same 
fifty  thousand  men  in  the  open  field,  if 
they  are  not  experienced  soldiers  com* 
roanded  by  skilled  officers,  will  be  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  charge  of  a  few 
thousand  horse.  Paris,  ten  times  in  its 
former  history,  owed  its  safety  to  its 
walls.  If,  in  1814,  it  had  possessed  a 
citadel  capable  of  holding  out  for  only 
eight  days,  the  destinies  of  the  world 
would  have  been  changed.  If,  in  1805, 
Vienna  had  been  fortified,  the  battle  of 


XTlm  would  not  have  decided  the  war ; 
if,  in  1806,  Berlin  had  been  fortified,  the 
army  beaten  at  Jena  might  have  rallied 
there  till  the  Russian  army  advanced  to 
its  relief;  if,  in  1808,  Madrid  had  been 
fortified,  the  French  Anny,  after  the 
victories  of  Esnenosa,  Tudela,  and 
Somosiems  oould  never  have  ventured 
to  march  upon  that  capital,  leaving  the 
English  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salamanca  in  its  rear.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  national 
decision  with  respect  to  fortifying 
London,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  we  require  Mome  position  in  the 
interior  of  the  ooonlay  to  be  pre- 
pared beforehand,  which  should  be 
a  pivot  of  operations  for  the  defend- 
ing force,  and  also  contain  its  chief 
arsenal.  Woolwich,  being  at  pre- 
sent our  onl^  arsenal,  and  works 
ezistinff  and  in  progress  there  being 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  as  befitting  the 
militwy  centre  of  an  Empire,  would 
seem  to  be  the  spot  proper  to  be  at 
once  selected  for  strong  fortifica- 
tions, embracing  an  entrenched 
camp  for  at  least  50,000  men.  We 
fear,  however,  that  great  difiicolties 
would  be  found  in  placing  it  in  a 
state  of  defence ;  but  on  this  point 
we  shall  hope  to  see  before  long  the 
opinion  of  tne  Defence  Commission, 
ii,  as  we  tmst,  their  instructions  in- 
clude the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion. At  all  events  what  is  abso- 
lutely required  is,  a  fortified  camp 
and  arsenal  somewhere;  otherwise 
the  defending  army  would  be  en 
Vair,  and,  its  present  arsenal  once 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  army,  de- 
prived of  its  supplies  of  material 
and  ammunition,  could  continue  the 
contest  for  a  week. 

We  confess  to  having  rather  a 
multiplicity  of  objects  m  view  in 
this  discussion.  In  the  first  place, 
we  believe  that  a  failure  in  our 
present  attempts  at  defensive  prepa- 
ration would  be  highly  dangerous, 
as  challenging  a  powerful  enemy  to 
humiliate  us; — it  would,  indeed,  have 
been  far  better  not  to  have  made 
the  attempt ;  for  then  our  love  of 
peace  a  tout  prix  might  at  least  be 
treated  with  some  consideration. 
Next,  nothing  will  tend  so  much  to 
our  security  nom  all  attempts  at  in- 
vasion, as  being  in  a  high  state  of 


*  See  Alison's  History  ofBurcpef  Chapter  zzxviL 
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preparation  for  it:  we  believe,  in- 
deed, that  there  are  few  things 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  would 
more  desire  than  to  he  furnished 
with  a  good  excuse  to  his  army 
and  his  people  for  declining  the 
undertaking.  Again,  while  desirinjr 
above  all  things  to  see  the  great 
mass  of  our  population,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  upper  "  and  middle- 
classes,  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
we  would  wish  it  could  be  better 
seen — what  the  lessons  of  all  history 
tend  to  show — ^that  regular  troops 
must  be  mainly  withstood  by  i*e^ular 
troops ;  and  that  the  people  ot  this 
country  must  be  preparea  to  forego 
their  ancient  prejudice  against  a 
standing  army.  Is  ot  that  we  would 
emulate  in  this  respect  the  great 
military  despotisms  of  the  Continent 
— that  we  could  not  do  if  we  would — 
but  we  ought  at  least  to  provide 
that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
force  with  which  we  should  meet 
tlie  enemy  should  be  aught  but 
regular  troops.  Then  the  militia 
and  volunteers  would  be  invaluable. 
Equally  beneficial  would  be  the 
local  militia  as  a  reserve,  already 
equipped  and  arined,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  months 
ready  with  the  rest  of  the  regular 
army  and  embodied  militia  to  meet 
any  troops  in  the  field.  Not  less 
anxious  must  we  be  to  see  the  role 
to  be  played  by  our  fortifications 
well  considered  and  prepared  before- 
hand;  to  see  our  naval  fortresses 
made  independent  of  all  support 
from  the  interior  of  the  country, 
from  which  thev  would  be  cut  oft'; 
in  short,  to  see  them  converted  into 
naval  arsenals,  as  well  as  being,  as  at 
present,  royal  dockyards ;  lastly, 
we  desire  to  see  some  base  of  ope- 
rations prepared  for  our  army, 
militia,  and  volunteers,  which  would 
at  once  be  their  retreat  in  case  of 
disaster;  unassailable  while  they 
should    be    gathering    up    for    a 


renewed  struggle;  a  dep6t  on 
the  largest  scale  of  military  stores 
and  equipment  of  every  kind,  and 
an  arsenal  for  the  faorication  of 
every  kind  of  arna,  and  for  the  Bup. 
ply  of  ammunition.  T^kether 
liOndon,  or  Woolwich,  or  some  other 
well-selected  position  (perhaps  the 
vicinity  of  Birmingham  would  pre- 
sent peculiar  advantaj^es)  may  be 
chosen,  Hie  choice  of  some  such 
fortified  position  appears  to  us  in- 
dispensaMe,  otherwise  our  army 
would  be  en  Vair,  and  the  capture 
of  its  present  undefended  arsenal 
would  deprive  it  of  all  means  of 
prolonging  the  contest. 

These  questions,  and  many  others 
connected  with  our  subject,  will 
doubtless  occupy  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  our  Legislature  in  the  next 
session.  We  cannot  conceire  a 
more  patriotic  resolution  on  the 
part  of  any  Englishman  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture  Sian  that  of  endea- 
vouring, by  careful  study  and  re- 
flection, to  make  up  his  mind  on 
this  vital  matter.  If  such  conside- 
ration  of  the  question  could  but 
become  general,  we  should  have  a 
strong  public  opinion  ready  to  sup- 
port the  Government  and  Legisla- 
ture in  the  most  decisive  measures 
they  could  propose.  If  public 
opinion  is  weak  and  vapid,  and  not 
interested  in  .the  subject,  the  action 
t)f  Government  will  be  proportion- 
ally feeble  and  desultory,  fii  short, 
we  believe  that  never  m  the  course 
of  its  history  has  the  English  people 
held  its  destinies,  under  Providence, 
more  in  its  own  hands  than  at  this 
moment ;  and  it  will  depend  uj>on 
our  use  of  the  means  with  which 
that  Providence  has  moat  bounti- 
fully provided  us,  whether,  in  the 
trying  times  that  seem  to  be  ap- 
proaching, we  shaU  continue  to  pre- 
serve the  honour  of  our  country 
as  intact  as  we  have  received  it  from 
those  who  have  cone  before  us. 
*  J.E.A. 
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EOBEET    STEPHENSOIf. 
In  jntmoriBin. 


ABOUT  forty  yesn  since  a  litde 
boy,  the  son  of  a  colliery  eng[ine- 
man  at  Killingworth,  drewed  in  a 
suit  of  homely  grey  stuff  cut  out  by 
hiB  father,  was  accustomed  to  ride 
to  Newcastle  daily  upon  a  donkey, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  school 
there.  Years  passed,  and  the  boy 
became  the  man  known  to  world- 
wide fame  as  Bobert  Stephenson, 
the  engineer.  He  died,  and  on  the 
14th  of  October  last  he  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  side  by 
aide  with  the  departed  Kings, 
statesmen,  and  great  men  of  nia 
country. 

It  is  but  ten  years  since  the  re- 
mains of  George  Stephenson,  the 
father,  were  quietly  mterred  in  a 
small  church  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  of  Chesterfield,  followed  to 
the  grare  principally  by  his  own 
work-people.  The  event  excited 
little  mterest  beyond  the  bounds  of 
that  secluded  loodity.  Tet  George 
Stephenson,  thus  obscurely  buried, 
was  the  inventor  of  the  passenger 
locomotive,  and  the  founaer  of  the 
^o^  gigantic  railway  system  of 
England  and  of  the  world ;  and  it 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  public  have  learnt  from  his 
biography  how  great  a  man  then 
passed  from  the  earth.  But  the 
nonours  which  George  Stephenson 
failed  to  receive  during  his  life  and 
at  his  death,  and  wnich,  in  the 
streneth  of  his  self-dependence,  he 
would  have  been  the  last  to  seek, 
have  at  length  not  unworthily  been 
reflected  upon  his  eminently  meri- 
torious son;  and  those  who  here- 
after read  his  tablet  and  contem- 
plate his  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  will  probably  not  fail  to  re- 
member that  Bobert  Stephenson 
was  himself  one  of  the  best  products 
of  his  great  father's  muily  affection, 
his  noble  character,  and  his  inde« 
fatigable  industry. 

As  the  son  of  George  Stephenson, 
Bobert  was  emphati<^ly  well-boorn. 
Every  reader  now  knows  the  story  of 
the  father's  life — ^his  early  encounter 
with  poverty  and  difficulty,  his 
strenuous  endeavours  after  self- 
education,  his  determination  to  gain 
*  insight'  into  all  the  details  of  his 


business,  his  patience,  his  bravery, 
his  self-discipline,  and  self-reliance. 
But  greatest  of  all  was  his  manly 
love  for  his  only  son,  and  his  reso- 
luti<m,  formed  almost  as  soon  as  the 
boy  was  bom,  and  steadily  acted 
out  in  his  hfe,  that  no  labour,  nor 
pains,  nor  self-denial  should  be 
spared  to  furnish  him  with  the  best 
education  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  bestow.  His  own  words  on  the 
subject  are  memorable: — 'In  the 
earlier  period  of  my  career,'  said  he, 
'  when  Ilobert  was  a  little  boy,  I 
saw  how  deficient  I  was  in  educa- 
tion, and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
he  should  not  labour  under  the  same 
defect,  but  that  I  would  put  him  to 
a  good  school,  and  give  nim  a  hbe- 
rsl  training.  I  was,  nowever,  a  poor 
man,  and  how  do  you  think  I 
managed?  I  betook  myself  to 
mendmg  my  neighbours'  clocks  and 
watches  at  nights,  after  my  daily 
labour  was  done,  and  thus  I  pro- 
cured the  means  of  educating  my 
son.' 

The  father  moreover  taught  the 
boy  to  work  with  him,  and  trained 
him  as  it  were  to  educate  himself. 
When  a  little  fellow  not  big  enough 
to  reach  so  high  as  to  pi^t  a  dock- 
head  on,  his  father  would  make  him 
mount  a  chair  for  the  purpose ;  and 
to  '  help  father'  became  the  proudest 
work  which  the  boy  then,  and  ever 
after,  could  take  pa^  in.  This  daily 
and  unceasing  example  of  industry 
and  application,  working  on  before 
the  boy's  eyes  in  the  person  of  a 
loving  and  beloved  father,  imprinted 
itself  deeply  upon  his  mind,  in 
characters  never  to  be  effaced.  A 
spirit  of  self-improvement  took  pos- 
session of  him,  which  continued  to 
influence  him  through  life ;  and  to 
the  close  of  his  career  he  was  proud 
to  confess  that,  if  his  success  had 
been  great,  it  was  mainly  to  the  ex- 
ample send  training  of  his  father 
that  he  owed  it. 

When  Bobert  went  to  Mr.  Bruce's 
school  at  Newcastle,  he  was  a  rou^h, 
vnpolished  country  lad,  speakmg 
the  broad  dialect  of  the  pitmen;, 
and  the  other  boys  would  tease  him 
occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ydiing  an  outburst  of  nia  Eilliiig- 
X  X  2  I 
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worth  Doric.  But  he  was  kindly  of 
disposition,  and  a  dilicent  pupil; 
Mr.  Bruce  frequently  holding  him 
up  to  the  laggards  of  the  school  as 
an  example  of  good  conduct  and  in- 
dustry. He  was  accustomed  to 
spend,  much  of  his  spare  time  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Institute;  and  when  he 
went  home  in  the  evenings  he  would 
recount  to  his  father  the  results  of 
his  reading.  Sometimes  he  was 
allowed  to  take  to  Killingworth  a 
volume  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  which  the  father  and 
son  studied  together.  George  laying 
great  stress  upon  his  son's  being 
able  to  read  and  understand  the 
plans  and  diagrams  without  refe- 
rence to  the  written  descriptions. 
Sometimes  they  tried  chemical  ex- 
periments together,  assisted  by 
Wighara,  a  neighbouring  farmers 
son;  and  occasionally  £obert  ex- 
perimented on  his  own  account,  as» 
for  instance,  upon  the  cows  in  Wig- 
ham's  enclosure,  which  he  electrified 
by  means  of  his  electric  kite,  mak- 
ing them  run  about  tJie  field  with 
their  tails  on  end,  and  on  another 
occasion  upon  his  father's  Galloway 
when  standing  at  the  cottage  door, 
nearly  knocking  the  pony  down  by 
the  smartness  of  the  shock. 

George  was  about  this  time  occu- 
pied wiSi  the  invention  of  his  safety 
lamp,  and  Bobert  was  present  and 
assisted  in  making  many  of  the  ex- 
periments upon  the  fire-damp 
Drought  from  the  Killingworth  pits. 
On  one  occasion  George  was  en- 
gaged in  experimenting  by  means 
of  a  gasometer  and  glass  receivers 
borrowed  from  the  Newcastle  Insti- 
tute; Nicholas  Wood  being  ap- 
pointed to  turn  the  cocks,  and 
Kobert  to  time  the  experiment. 
The  flame  being  observed  to  descend 
in  the  tube,  the  word  was  given  to 
turn  the  cock,  but  unfortunately 
Wood  turned  it  the  wrong  way; 
the  gas  exploded,  and  the  apparatus 
was  blown  to  pieces,  though  fortu- 
nately no  one  was  hurt.  At  other 
times,  Bobert  was  engaged  in  em- 
bodying in  a  practical  shape  the 
drawings  of  machines  and  instru- 
ments which  he  found  described  in 
the  books  he  read ;  amongst  other 
things,  constructing  a  theodolite 
spirit-level,  on  which  he  engraved 
the   words,    *  Bobert   Stephensoui 


fecit*    Another  of  his  works,  while 
he  was  still  at  Bruce's  school,  was 
the  sun-dial,  the  joint  work  of  father 
and  son,  constructed  after  much 
study  and  labour,  and  eventuallv 
fixed  over  the  cottage  door  at  Kil- 
lingworth, where  it  is  still  to  be 
seen.    Not  long  since  Mr.  Stephen- 
son visited  the    place  with  some 
friends,  and  pointed  out  the  very 
desk  in  the  little  room  of  the  cot- 
tage at  which  he  had  studied  the 
Ehin  of  the  dial  and  calculated  the 
ititude  of  his  village. 
The  youth  left  school  wellgronnded 
in  the  ordinary  branches  of  educa- 
tion, and  an  adept  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  and   algebra.     la  his 
after  hfe,  he  with  good  reason  at- 
tached  much    importance  to  the 
thorough  training  in  mathematics 
which  he  received  at  Bruce's  school, 
and  considered  that  it  had  been  the 
foundation  of  much  of  his  success 
as  an  engineer  in  the  higher  walks 
of  the  profession.    His  fa&er  at  fiist 
destined  him  for  the  business  of  a 
coal  miner,  and  with  that  object  ap- 
prenticed him  to  Nicholas  Wood, 
then  chief  viewer  at  Killinjifwortli. 
While  thus    engaged,   Eobert  ac- 
quired   a   familiarity  with  under- 
ground   work,    which    afterwards 
proved  of  much  value  to  himj  and 
m  the  evenings,  after  the  day's  work 
was  over,  he  pursued  his  studies  in 
mechanics  under  the  eye  of  his 
father,  who  had  by  this  time  been 
advanced  to  the  post  of  chief  engine- 
wright  of  the  colliery. 

The  Killingworth  locomotiye  was 
now  in  full  work,  and  Bobert  be- 
came familiar  with  its  every  detail. 
The  possible  adaptation  of  the  en- 
gine to  more  important  uses  than 
the  hauling  of  coal  to  the  shipping 
place,  the  improvement  of  the  steam 
Dlast  (employed  in  all  the  engines 
constructed  by  Stephenson  subse- 
quent to  the  year  1815),  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  heating  surface, 
so  as  to  produce  a  more  rapid  sup- 
ply of  steam,  formed  the  subject  ot 
repeated  evening  discussions  m  tw 
cottage  of  the  Stephensons.  ^t 
the  two,  the  youth  was  at  that  time 
by  much  the  most  sanguine,  his 
father  •  holding  him.  back'  by  set- 
ting up  all  manner  of  objections  tor 
him  to  answer,  and  thus  m  the 
most  effectual  way  cultivating  «" 
faculties  and  stimulating  his  mten- 
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tiveness.  It  was  a  happy  time  for 
both,  fall  of  discipline,  oo-operation, 
self-improvement,  and  steadily  ad* 
rancing  mechanical  ability. 

The  father,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  which 
his  son  might  thus  laboriously  ac- 
qnire  by  studying  in  company  with 
himseiratXillmgworth.  He  was  fully 
conscious  of  hisown  want  of  scientific 
knowledge,  which  had  hampered 
him  at  every  stage  of  his  career. 
Above  all  things,  he  '  desired  that 
jRobert  should  be  well  grounded  in 
the  principles  of  natural  science; 
for  which  purpose  he  felt  it  would 
be  necessary  to  place  him  under 
disciplined  teachers.  He  resolved 
accordingly,  to  send  Bobert  to 
Edinburgh  University,  where  he 
spent  the  winter  and  summer  ses« 
sions  of  1820*  I ,  attending  the  classes 
of  Natural  Philosophy  under  Sir 
John  Leslie;  Mineralogy  under  Pro- 
fessor Jamieson,  and  Chemistry 
under  Dr.  Hope.  Young  Stephen- 
son was  one  of  the  most  diligent 
and  hard-working  students  of  his 
year.  He  took  copious  notes  of  all 
the  lectures,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed carefully  to  write  out,  and 
afterwards  to  consult  even  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  One  evening,  a 
few  years  ago,  an  engineering  friend 
was  discussing  wiui  him  in  his 
library  in  Gloaoester-square  some 
scientific  point,  when  Mr.  Stephen- 
son rose,  and  took  down  from  the 
shelves  a  thick  volume,  for  the  pur- 
j>ose  of  consulting  it.  On  the  ques- 
tion being  asked,  '  What  have  we 
hereP'  he  replied,  'When  I  went 
to  college,  I  Knew  the  difficulty  my 
father  had  in  collecting  money  to 
send  me  there;  before  going  I 
studied  short-hand,  and  while  at 
Edinburgh  I  took  down  verbaiim 
every  lecture  I  attended;  every 
evening  before  I  went  to  bed  1 
transcribed  those  lectures  word  for 
word,  and  you  see  the  result  in 
that  range  of  books.' 

It  was  a  good  custom  of  Profes- 
sor Jamieson,  at  the  close  of  each 
session,  to  select  the  most  diligent 
and  meritorious  of  his  pupils  to 
accompany  him  in  a  botanical  and 
geological  excursion  over  some  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  Scot* 
land ;  and  Bobert  Stephenson  was 
one  of  these  favoured  pupils  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1820-1.   Only 


about  a  year  before  his  death,  when 
he  was  making  an  excursion  in  his 
yacht  with  a  piu*ty  of  friends  through 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  point  out  some  of  the 
{pround  which  he  had  gone  over  dur- 
ing tiiat  delightful  excursion  with 
his  professor,  and  he  then  expressed 
the  practical  advantages  which 
he  had  derived  from  studying  the 
great  works  of  the  Creator  upon 
the  chart  of  Nature  itself.  The 
students'  excursion  ended,  Bobert 
returned  to  Killingworth ;  and  his 
father  was  a  proud  man  when  his 
son  reported  the  progress  he  had 
made,  and,  above  all,  when  he  laid 
before  him  the  prize  for  mathe*. 
matics  which  he  nad  won  at  the 
University.  The  cost  of  the  year's 
education  was  about  eighty  pounds ; 
but  though  a  large  sum  in  the 
estimation  of  both  father  and  son 
at  the  time,  Greorge  then  and  after- 
wards declared  that  it  was  one  of 
the  best  investments  of  money  which 
he  had  ever  made. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
describing  the  several  stages  in  the 
education  of  Bobert  Stephenson, 
and  the  active  part  which  his  father 
took  in  the  process,  because  it  was 
thus  that  the  foundations  of  his 
character  were  laid.  The  young 
roan  was  now  to  enter  by  himself 
upon  the  road  of  life,  fortified  by 
good  example,his  habitswell  trained, 
his  faculties  well  disciplined,  and 
fully  conscious  that  the  issue  rested 
mamly  with  himself.  For  several 
years  more,  however,  he  remained 
under  his  father's  eye,  passing 
through  the  admirable  discioline 
of  the  workshop,  to  which  he  him- 
self in  after  years  was  accustomed 
to  attach  the  greatest  importance. 
At  the  meeting  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, held  at  Newcastle,  in  August, 
1858,  he  used  these  words, '  Having 
been  brought  up  originally  as  a  me- 
chanical engineer,  and  seen  perhaps 
as  much  as  any  one  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  profession,  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  insisting  that  the  civil 
engineering  depurtment  is  best 
founded  upon  the  mechanical  know- 
ledge obtained  in  the  workshop.  I 
have  ever  been  fully  conscious  how 
sreatly  mj  civil  engineering  has 
been  modified  by  the  mechanical 
knowledge  whidi  I  acquired  from 
my  father ;  and  the  further  my  ex- 1 
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perience  has  advanced,  the  more 
nave  I  been  oonyinced  that  it  is 
necessaiT  to  educate  an  engineer  in 
the  workshop.  That  is  the  educa- 
tion, emphatically,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  render  the  engineer  moat 
intelligent,  most  useful,  and  the 
fullest  of  resources  in  times  of  dif- 
ficulty/ 

In  1824  Greor^e  Stephenson  was 
busily  engaged  m  t^^e  construction 
of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
railway;  and  at  the  same  time 
Robert  was  occupied  in  the  loco- 
motiye  manufactory  already  com- 
menced at  Newcastle,  in  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  No.  i 
•^engine,  the  *  Active,'  for  that  rail- 
way ;  the  same  engine  that  was 
lately  placed  upon  a  pedestal  in  front 
of  the  JDarlin^on  station.  He  was 
also  busy  designing  the  fixed  engine 
for  the  Srusselton  incline,  which  he 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  he  left  England  for  a  time  to 
take  charge  of  the  engines  and  ma- 
chinery of  a  mining  company  newly, 
established  in  Columbia,  South 
America.  Severe  study  and  close 
application  had  begun  to  tell  upon 
his  health,  and  his  father  consented 
that  he  should  accept  the  situation 
which  had  been  offered  him,  in  the 
hope  that  the  change  of  scene  and 
occupation  might  restore  him  to 
health  and  strength,  though  ill  able 
to  dispense  with  his  valuable  assis- 
tance at  that  important  crisis  in  his 
own  career. 

The  Darlington  line  was  finished 
and  opened,  and  its  success  was 
such  as  to  encourage  the  Liverpool 
merchants  shortly  "after  to  project 
their  undertaking  of  a  railway  be- 
tween that  town  and  Manchester. 
The  difficulties  encountered  in  ob- 
taining the  act,  and  in  constructing 
the  railway  across  Chat  Moss,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  George  Stephenson's  life,  and 
need  not  be  adverted  to  here. 
Then  began  the  battle  of  the  loco- 
motive,  and  the  keen  discussions 
between  the  advocates  of  fixed 
and  travelling  engines,  George  Ste- 
phenson standing  almost  alone 
m  his  advocacy  of  the  latter.  At 
this  juncture  he  wrote  to  his  son, 
urging  him  to  return  home,  as  the 
fate  of  the  locomotive  hung  upon 
the  issue.  Accordingly  we  find 
Bobert  Stephenson  again  returned 


to  England,  and  in  charge  of  the 
locomotive  manufactory  at  New- 
castle, by  the  end  of  the  year  1827. 
From  this  time  forward  Eobert  was 
as  his  father's  right  hand,  fortifyinf; 
his  arguments,  illustrating  his  views, 
embodying  his  ideas  in  definite 
shapes,  writing  his  reports  to  the 
directors,  exposing  the  fallacies 
eontained  in  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward by  the  advocates  of  fixed  en- 
gines, and  in  all  ways  energetically 
fighting  by  the  side  of  his  father 
the  battle  of  the  locomotive.  At 
length  their  joint  perseverance  pro- 
du^  its  effect;  a  prize  was  offered 
for  the  best  locomotive,  and  George 
and  Robert  Stephenson's  engine, 
•The  Eocket,'  won  the  prize  at 
Bainhill.  Mr.  Booth  furnished  the 
idea  of  the  multitubular  boiler; 
George  Stephenson  famished  the 
general  plan  of  the  engine ;  but  the 
working  out  of  the  whole  details,  cm 
which  so  much  depended,  was  car- 
ried out  by  Bobert  Stephenson 
himself  in  the  manufactory  at  New- 
castle. Successful,  however,  though 
the  performances  of  that  engine 
were,  it  was  but  the  beginning  of 
Bobert  Stephenson's  labours.  For 
many  years  after,  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  to  perfecting  the 
locomotive  in  all  its  details ;  and  it 
was  astonishing  to  observe  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  improvements  effected, 
every  engine  turned  out  of  the 
Stepnenson  workshops  exhibiting 
an  advance  upon  its  predecessor  in 
point  of  speed,  power,  and  working 
efficiency. 

The  success  c^  railways  being 
now  nroved,  railway  projects  mnf 
tipliea  in  idl  directions,  and  Mr. 
Stephenson  then  decided  to  enter 
upon  the  business  of  a  civil  engi- 
neer ;  the  first  railway  laid  out  oy 
him  being  the  Leicester  and  Swan- 
ington  line;  after  which,  in  con- 
junction wiih  his  father,  he  was  ap- 
pointed engineer  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Bailway.  It  is  re- 
lated as  an  illustration  of  his  con- 
scientious perseverance  in  laying  out 
this  line,  that  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
amination of  the  country  between 
London  and  Birmingham,  he  walked 
over  the  whole  intervening  distncts 
upwards  of  twenty  times.  The 
difficulties  encountered  in  carrying 
out  this  undertdcing  in  those  early 
days  of  raUway-making  were  of  the 
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most  formidable  kind,  the  most  im- 
portaat  being  the  construction  of  tha 
iLllsby  Tunnel ;  but  by  perseverance 
and  skill,  added  to  his  prerious  know- 
ledge of  mining  operations,  which 
proved  of  great  service  to  him,  they 
were  all  surmounted ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Sailway  speedily  introduced 
our  young  engineer  to  a  vast  and 
prosperous  business,  in  which  he 
contmued  to  hold  the  verj  first  place 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  It  was 
stated  in  his  presence,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  opening  of  the  High 
licvel  bridge  at  Newcastle  a  few 
years  ago,  that  not  less  than  eighteen 
hnndred  and  fifty  miles  of  railwaj 
had  then  been  constructed  after  his 
designs  and  under  his  supertnten- 
dence,  at  an  outlay  of  seventy 
millions  sterling. 

His  parliamentary  business  was 
necessarily  extensive.    In  the  ses- 
sion of  1846  he  appeared  as  the  en- 
gineer for  no  fewer  than  thirty-three 
schemes ;  a^id  he  might  have  been 
engineer  for  as  many  more  if  he 
would  have  allowed  his  name  to  ap* 
pear  in  connexion  with  them.    On 
aU  questions  of  railway  working  and 
railway  construction  his    evidence 
was    eagerly    sought    and    highly 
valued.    Into  the  controversy  re- 
specting the  comparative  merits  of 
the  narrow  and  broad  gauges,  and 
the  locomotive  as  compared  with  the 
atmospheric  system,  he  threw  him* 
self  with  more  than  ordinary  scien- 
tific keenness.      He  was  the  head 
and  front  of  the  opposition  to  his 
friend  Brunei's  innovations,  and  the 
result  proved  that  his  views  were 
correct.    The  most  vehement  par- 
liamentary struggle  of  this    kind 
occurred  in  the  session  of   1845, 
when  the  rival  schemes  of  Brunei 
and  Stephenson  were  before  Parlia- 
ment— the  one  promoting  the  Nor- 
'   tiiumberland  Atmospheno  and  the 
other  th6  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
(locomotive)  line.    The  former  was 
recommended    to    the    Commons 
Committee  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Wrang- 
ham  as  calculated  to  be  '  a  respect*' 
able  line,  and  not  one  that  was  to 
be  converted  into  a  road  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  coal-owners  of 
the    district;'    and    Mr.    Brunei 
summed  up  his  evidence  in  these 
words — *  In  short,  rapidity-,  comfort, 
safety,  and  economy  are  its  recom- 


mendations.' Mr.  Stephei^ 
examined  at  great  length,! 
evidence  must  have  had  I 
weight  with  the  Commits 
passed  the  preamble  of  ] 
and  the  shareholders  wet 
saved  much  useless  expend! 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  y< 
atmospheric  system  was  evei 
abandoned.  1 

The  High  Level  bridge  i{ 
castle  formed  part  of  the  ea| 
system  of  railwavs  of  whi 
Stephenson  was  then  the  M 
extending  from  London  to  ] 
This    noble  work   occupied 
years  in  construction,  and 
opened  by  her  Majesty  on  i 
of  August,  1849.   It  is  a  mn 
architectural  structure  than 
the  great  iron  bridges  subset 
erected  by  Mr.  Stephensoi 
bining  also  in  a  remarkable 
the  qualities  of  strength,  i 
and  durability.      The  bridj 
viaduct  approaching  it  are  0 
length,  being  together  aboi 
thousand  feet.     The  bridg< 
the  Tyne  between  Newcas 
Grateshead,  and  passes  com 
over  the  roofs  of  the  housej 
fill  the  valley  on  either   si 
river.   The  prospect  from  the 
is  most  striking ;  the  Tyne, 
shipping,  lies  a  hundred  and 
feet  below,  the  funnels  and  r.: 
steamers    being  visible  whu 
smoke  allows  far  down  th<! 
Seen  from  beneath,  the  bi 
very  majestic,  the  impress  oi: 
being    grandly  stamped   u]: 
One  of  the  most  important  f  • 
of  the  bridge — characteristic 
Mr.   Stephenson's    structun; 
especially  so  in  this    case- 
ntilij^^.     It   is   a   double 
forming  a  direct  road  conn 
the  busy  towns  of  NewcasI 
Grateshead  with  each  other, 
same  time  that  it  is  an  integii 
of  the  railway  system  along 
the  traffic  by  the  east  coast  b 
England  and  Scotland  is  ena 
pass  without  break  of  gauge ; 
will  probably  remain,  for  ma 
turies  to  come,  the  finest  an 
appropriate  monument  in  Ne 
to  the  native  genius  of  the  S 
sons. 

Another   of    Mr.    Stepb 

great  structures  is  his  well 
ritannia  Bridge  across  the 
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Straits,  a  masterly  work,  the  result 
of  laborious  calculation,  founded  on 
painstaking  experiment,  combined 
with  eminent  constructive  genius 
and  high  moral  and  intellectual 
courage.  The  original  idea  embodied 
by  Mr.  Stephenson  in  this  bridge, 
was  the  application  of  wrought  iron 
tubes  in  the  form  of  an  aerial  tunnel, 
for  the  purpose  of  spanning  this 
arm  of  the  sea  at  sucn  a  height  as 
to  enable  vessels  of  laree  burden  to 
pass  underneath  in  full  sail.  The 
arch  was  rejected  as  incompatible 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  engineer  was 
thrown  upon«  his  own  resources  to 
overcome  the  apparently  insur- 
mountable difficulties  of  the  passage. 
After  much  reflection  and  study, 
the  scheme  of  a  wrought-iron 
hollow  beam  of  gigantic  dimensions 
was  adopted ;  Mr.  Stephenson  feel* 
ing  satisfied  that  the  principles  on 
which  the  idea  was  K>unded  were 
nothing  more  than  an  extension  of 
those  m  daily  use  in  the  profession 
of  the  engineer.  While  his  mind 
was  still  occupied  with  the  subject 
in  its  earlier  stages,  an  accident  oc« 
curred  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  iron 
steamship  at  Blackwall,  which  sin* 
gularly  corroborated  Mr.  Stephen* 
son's  views  as  to  the  strength  of 
wrought-iron  beams  of  large  dimen^r 
sions.  While  launching  this  vessel, 
the  elect  on  the  bow  gave  way  in 
consequence  of  the  bolts  breaking, 
and  let  the  vessel  down  so  that  the 
bilge  came  in  contact  with  the  wharf, 
and  she  remained  suspended  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  wharf  for 
a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet,  without  injury  to  the 
plates  of  the  ship,  thus  proving  her 
great  strength.  The  illustration 
was  well-timed,  and  so  fully  con* 
firmed  the  calculations  which  Mr. 
Stephenson  had  already  made  on 
the  strength  of  tubular  structures, 
that  it  greatly  relieved  his  anxiety, 
and  converted  his  confidence  into  a 
certainty  that  he  had  not  under- 
taken an  impracticable  task.  Then 
commenced  a  series  of  elaborate  ex- 
periments, in  which  the  engineer  was 
ably  assisted  by  Professor  Hodgkin* 
son,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  and  Mr.  E. 
Clarke,  to  determine  the  best  form, 
thickness,  and  dimensions  of  the 
required  tubes,  so  that  assurance 
might  be  made  doubly  sure.    Every 


detail  was  carefully  attended  to,  and 
not  a  point  was  neglected  that  could 
add  to  the  efficiency  and  security  of 
the  structure.    As  Mr.  Stephenson 
himself  said  at  the  opening  of  the 
bridge  for   traffic,   'the   true  and 
accurate  calculation  of  all  the  con- 
ditions   and  elements  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  bridge,  had  been 
a  source,  not  only  of  mental,  hot  of 
bodily  toil ;  including,  as  it  did,  a 
combination  of  abstract  thought  and 
well   considered    experiment  ade< 
quate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
ject.'    Mr.   Stephenson's   anxiety 
was  very  great  during  the  ardaous 
process  of  raising  the  tubes,  and  it 
IS  said  that  for  mree  weeks  he  was 
almost   sleepless.      Sir   F.   Head, 
however,  relates  that  on  the  morn- 
ing following  the  raising  of  the  final 
tube,  when  about  to  leave  the  scene 
of  so  many  days'  harassing  opera- 
tions, he  observed,  sitting  on  a  nlat- 
form  which  had  been  erectea  to 
enable  some  of  the  more  favoured 
spectators  to  command  ;i  good  yiew 
of  the  preceding  day's  operations, 
a  gentleman  reclining  entirely  by 
himself,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  as  if 
almost    indolently   gazing  at  the 
aerial  gallery  be/ore  him.    It  was 
the  father  looking  at  his  new-bom 
child  I     He  had  strolled  down  fiom 
the  neighbouring  village,  after  his 
first  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  for 
weeks,  to  behold  in  sunshine  and 
solitude  that  which  during  a  weaiy 
period  of  gestation  had  been  either 
mysteriously  moving  in  his  brain, 
or  like  a  vision — sometimes  of  good 
omen,  and  sometimes  of  bad—had 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day  been 
flitting  across  his  mind. 

The  Victoria  Bridge  across  the 
St,  Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  is 
constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Britannia  Bridge,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale;  tne  Victoria 
Bridge  with  its  approaches,  being 
only  sixty  yards  short  of  two  milw 
in  length.  In  its  gigantic  strengm 
and  majestic  proportions  there  is 
no  structure  to  compare  with  it  la 
ancient  or  modem  times.  It  con- 
sists of  not  less  than  twenty  five  im- 
mense tubular  bridges  joined  into 
one;  the  great  central  span  being 
three  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  the 
others  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
feet  in  length.  The  weight  ot 
wrought  iron  in  the  bridge  is  about 
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ten  thoasand  tons,  and  the  piers 
are  of  massiye  stone,  containing 
some  eight  thousand  tons  each  of 
solid  masonry.  Of  this  last  and 
neatest  of  his  works,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  engineer  did  not 
live  to  see  the  completion. 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  greatly 
esteemed  in  his  profession,  and  when 
any  difScnlty  arose,  he  was  prompt 
to  render  his  best  advice  and  assis- 
tance. When  Mr.  Brunei  was  oc- 
cupied with  his  first  fruitless  efforts 
to  launch  the  Crreat  Saltern,  at  the 
close  of  one  most  disheartening 
day's  work,  he  wrote  Mr.  Stephen- 
son, urging  him  to  come  down  to 
Blackwall  on  the  following  morning, 
and  confer  with  him  as  to  further 
measures.  Next  morning  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson was  in  the  yard  at  Black- 
wall  shortly  after  six  o'clock,  and 
he  remained  there  until  dusk. 
While  superintending  the  opera- 
tions about  mid-day,  he  came  to  the 
end  of  a  balk  of  timoer  which  canted 
np,  and  he  fell  up  to  his  middle  in 
the  Thames  mud.  He  was  merely  in 
his  ordinary  dress,  without  any 
great  coat  (though  the  weather  was 
bitter  cold)  and  with  only  thin  boots 
upon  his  feet.  He  was  urged  to 
leave  the  yard  and  chan^sre  his  dress, 
but,  with  his  usual  disregard  of 
health,  his  reply  was,  'Oh,  never 
mind  me,  I'm  quite  used  to  this 
sort  of  thing ;'  and  he  went  paddling 
about  in  the  mud,  smoking  his 
cigar  until  almost  quite  dark,  when 
the  work  of  the  day  was  completed. 
The  consequence  of  this  exposure 
was  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which  kept  him  to  his  bed  for  a 
fortnight. 

No  man  could  be  more  beloved 
than  Mr.  Stephenson  was  by  a  wide 
circle  of  friends.    His  pupils  and 

I'uniors  in  the  profession  regarded 
lim  with  a  sort  of  worship ;  and  he 
even  ran  some  risk  of  being  spoilt 
by  the  adulation  with  which  they 
surrounded  him.  But  he  preserved 
his  simplicity,  his  modesty,  and  his 
manliness,  through  aU.  He  was  a 
kind  and  pleasant  companion,  very 
unaffected,  cordial,  and  communi- 
cative.     Possessing  ample  means. 


he  was  enabled  to  do  i^ 
volent  acts,  particularlvl 
who  had  worked  with  a 
early  part  of  his  career 
was  always  ready  to  hei 
deserving  and  the  industr 

He  was  greatly  honoul 
life,  though  ne  died  untit| 
his  father,  he  was  oflerel 
hood,  and  declined  it ;  bi 
cepted   the    honours    oi 
potentates  for  whom  he 
formed  important  serviced 
Xing  of  the  Belgians  he  ^ 
"Knieht  of  the  Order  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  prese 
with  the  Grand  Gross  of  C 
the  Emperor  of  the  Fred 
rated    him  with  the  Ord< 
Legion  of  Honour.    In  ; 
University  of  Oxford  coni 
him  the  honour  of  D.C.! 
for   many   years    he    re| 
Whitby     in     Parliament 
greatest  honour   of  all,  J 
was  reserved  for  his  deat 
he  was  laid  to  rest  amidst  1 
departed    of    England   in 
minster  Abbey, 

Amongst  those  who  stoo 
his  grave  were  many  of  the 
of  his  boyhood  and  his  n 
William  Kell,  Philip  Staum 
Joseph  ^^iin,  his  school 
Nicholas  Wood,  his  first  m 
the  business  of  life ;  Jose 
dars,  the  projector  of  the  Ij 
and  Manchester  Kailway ; 
Booth,  his  coadjutor  in  d 
the '  Bocket,'  which  won  the 
Bainhill  ;^  Joseph  Locke  ac 
Dixon,  his  early  profession 
panions;  Mr.  Glyn,  Mi 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  fast 
of  his  father,  as  well  as  1 
down  to  Henry  Weatherbur 
of  the  *  Harvey  Combe,' 
whom  the  engineer  stood 
foot  plate  of  the  locomotive 
opening  of  the  London  and  I 
hamKailway,  Besides  thee 
many  of  the  greatest  living 
thought  and  action,  assem 
that  solemn  ceremony  to  p 
last  mark  of  respect  to  th 
trious  son  of  one  of  Ei 
greatest  working  men.  JReq'i 
Samuel  Si 
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NELDA;  A  EOMANCE. 

Tbakslated  fbom  Gsossi.    (Marco  VUconii,  i.  pp.  276—83). 


AS  the  rose,  when  May  with  dews 
And  sunlight  feeds  its  earliest  age. 
Such  was  young  Folchetto,  page 
To  JElaymond  of  Toulouse : 
In  feats  of  arms  brave,  skilled,  and  strong : 
A  master  an4  a  child  of  song. 

One,  that  on  some  festal  day 

Hears  him  thunderlike  advance 

0*er  the  lists  with  poised  lance 
On  his  barb  of  dapple  gray ; 
With  strong  St.  Greorge  would  match  his  might, 
To  whom  the  dragon  quailed  in  fight. 

Then  if  to  a  mournful  lay 

He  yields  his  streamlike  voice,  and  sings, 

Flaxen  locks  in  thousand  rings 
Down  his  throat  of  silver  play : 
Touching  thee  with  wonder's  dream. 
Like  an  angel  he  shall  seem. 

Every  boldest  lord  in  arms 

Longs  for  him,  his  court  to  grace : 
Every  fair  Provencal  face 

Wastes  in  sighs  for  him  its  charms : 

The  faithful  page  two  only  move — 

His  chieftain,  and  his  lady-love. 

l^elda  was  the  child  adored 

(Black  her  eyebrows,  black  her  hair, 
JBCer  cheek  as  ivory's  whiteness  fair,) 

Of  a  Salamancan  lord. 

All  Toulouse's  court  displayed 

Lovelier  none  nor  haughtier  maid. 

Yet  the  youth's  adorin^^  pain 

Masters  not  her  priae,  nor  sways : 
*  He  is  of  the  herd,'  she  says 

Inwardly  and  with  disdain : 

*  The  baron's  child  must  never,  no. 

Stoop  to  fix  her  heart  so  low.' 

Mourns  the  page  in  loving  moan, 
Night  and  day  upon  the  strmgs : 
His  cohla  and  sirventa  sings. 

Sings  for  her  and  her  alone : 

Essays  the  quintan  game  amain. 

And  shivers  lances,  all  in  vain. 

Like  a  fiower  within  the  glade 

Languishing,  he  droops  apace : 

Wanness  overspreads  his  face. 
And  his  hues  of  beauty  fade. 
And  the  fire  of  his  blue  eyes 
By  little  and  by  little  dies. 
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And  yet  be  lives :  for  Eaymond  poured 

Kich  boanties  o'er  him  like  a  son : 

Girded  him  with  knightly  sword, 
Chose  him  Count  of  fair  Narbonne : 
And  '  take  thee  for  thy  wife/  he  said, 
'  The  lovely  and  the  liaQghty  maid.' 


Through  Toulouse,  from  its  forts  and  its  fields, 
Swarms  an  armament  mighty  and  proud ; 
For  Baymond  of  l^rence  had  vowed 
To  visit  a  rebel  with  pains. 
No  baron,  no  city,  but  yields 

The  tribute  of  faith  to  ita  head ; 

Man  and  horse  to  Antibes  they  have  sped ; 

With  their  tents  they  have  whitened  its  plains. 

To  Eolchetto  that  rode  by  his  side 

Sp^e  Eaymond  witn  tenderest  care : 
*  Why  ever  so  mournful  ?  the  fair 

Thou  desirest,  thou  soon  ahalt  receive : 
Already  to  bring  thee  thy  bride 

My  messenger  hies  to  Narbonne : 
I  have  parted  the  fond  ones  too  soon. 

And  with  thy  faithful  grieving  I  grieve.' 

'Tis  the  day  that  his  Nelda  should  oome. 
And  another,  another,  succeeds, 
And  a  fourth;  and  yet  tarry  the  steeds, 

And  his  loved  and  his  longed  for,  she  stays : 
The  uproar  of  battle  is  dumb. 
The  banner  of  treason  is  low : 
To  his  true  dapple  gray  he  must  go. 
Nor  f(Mr  leave  nor  for  love  he  delays. 

Unto  sunset  he  journeys  alone 

By  the  way  to  the  home  of  his  heart : 
To  a  village  then  verges  apart. 

That  amidst  the  gray  olives  ascends. 
Where  beneath  a  mean  hostelry  moan 
The  billows,  and  burst  in  their  mijB^ht, 
Lo !  a  woman,  that  weeps  in  his  sight, 
And  her  gaze  over  Ocean  she  bends. 

By  the  beauty  her  gestures  display 
It  is  she,  by  her  garb,  by  her  face : 
He  trembles  approaching  the  place — 
It  is  Nelda,  he  knows  it  too  well : 
He  abandons  his  steed  on  the  way — 

He  darts  to  her,  thrilled  with  suspense^- 
'  What,  my  bride  P  and  oh  wherefore  ?  and  whence 
In  tears  and  in  lonelineeSf  tell  P* 


With  hair  dishevelled,  pale. 
Yet  resolute  the  while. 

Her  tremulous  lips  unfolding 
A  cold  and  haughty  smOe, 

She  bends  on  him  her  eyes : 

'  Hold  off,  and  hear,'  she  cries. 
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'  In  me  thou  didst  disgrace 

The  blood  of  many  a  sire ; 
He  could  not  mend  thy  race 

That  picked  thee  from  the  mire ; 
The  yiliain  lord,  that  f^ave 
My  hand  to  be  thy  slave, 

'  The  injury,  the  shame, 

My  spirit  might  not  bear : 
I  yielded  up  to  blame 

My  slighted  form  but  fair. 
For  vengeance,  proud  delight. 
Unto  a  British  Imight. 

*  By  him  I  was  betrayed ; 

And,  to  a  sudden  sound, 
I  sprang  from  sleep  dismayed, 

And  saw  the  sails  unbound. 
And  the  traitor  with  the  breeze 
Escaped  along  the  seas. 

'  Twice  hare  I  seen  the  sun 

Arise,  and  twice  descend. 
While  o'er  these  shores  unknown 

My  sad  stray  steps  I  bend, 
A  finger-point«d  show 
To  them  that  pity  woe. 

'  And  what  remains  P  for  grace 

Shall  I,  a  suppliant,  go 
Before  thy  scom^  face  ? 

I  am  not  yet  so  low : 
But  tell  my  sire,  and  fly. 
That  thou  hast  seen  me  die.' 

She  springs  from  air  to  earth, 

And  from  the  earth  again 
She  plunges  with  a  leap 

I)own  headlong  in  the  main : 
Along  with  ocean's  sigh 
He  heard  a  fall,  a  cry. 

The  senseless  rocks  they  tore 

Her  fair  and  tender  limbs : 
They  sank,  they  rose  no  more : 

JBut  yet  her  white  veil  swims^ 
And  the  circling  waters  glowed 
With  the  deep  tint  of  blood. 


No  tear  bedews 
His  cheek  so  sad ; 
In  black  steel  clad, 
Such  as  he  stands. 
So  mute,  so  lone, 
Along  the  sands 

He  wends  his  way : 

The  winds  they  murmur. 
The  waves  are  white : 
He  strains  his  sight 
Toward  the  strand 
From  his  boat-side. 
To  the  fair  loved  land 
He  left  to-day. 
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Mid  norihem  clouds 
Borne  far  and  fast, 
Lo !  now  at  last 
His  journey  ings  cease : 
He  nnds  tne  knight 
That  robbed  his  peace. 
On  Albion's  shore. 

They  sweep  the  plain. 
They  point  the  lance  $ 
In  swift  advance 
Together  dash 
Their  wrathful  steeds 
As  lightning's  flash : 
One  rose  no  more. 

Then  both  unsheathed 
The  thundering  sword. 
And  thickly  poured. 
On  helm  and  shield. 
Their  echoing  strokes 
In  cruel  field 
Of  rivalry. 

His  pantings  held 
Within  his  breast, 
Folchetto  prest 
His  traitor  foe. 
And  pierced  his  heart 
And  laid  him  low 

With  savage  glee. 

Pale,  deadly  pale. 
Yet  telling  still 
Of  threat  and  ill 
His  caitiff  face : 
And  with  his  hand 
Upon  the  place 

He  reeled,  and  died. 

The  conqueror  sheathed 
His  reeking  sword : 
Looked  on  the  lord 
That  slau^^htered  lay. 
Yet  not  with  glance 
Or  proud  or  pay 

His  victim  eyed. 


Fast  by  the  farthest  bound  of  Spain, 

And  on  a  mountain's  broken  seat. 
Whose  base  is  washed  in  yonder  main 

That  fronts  green  Provence,  a  retreat 
Of  sainted  Bruno  meets  the  winds : 
There  few  and  chosen  souls  on  high 

Wild  roots  and  herbs  for  diet  share : 
Peep  hoods  conceal  tlie  earthward  eye ; 

The  painful  haircloth  that  they  wear 
Jj^o  power  but  only  Death  unbinds. 

The  stricken  bell  with  clangour  makes 
The  arches  of  a  vault  resound : 

Each  downcast  monk  in  silence  takes 
His  place  a  newmade  grave  around, 
JEach  one  his  brother  sadly  eying; 
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But  who  is  he,  on  earth  laid  low, 

With  arms  across  upon  his  breast  P 
The  torchlight  flickering  to  and  fro 

Upon  his  features,  tells  the  rest : 

The  Lord  of  fair  ^arbonne  is  dying. 

White  white  his  ample  beard,  like  snow. 

Flows  down  his  tunic's  belt  beneath. 
And,  hearing,  now  ascends,  and  now. 

Subsides  with  his  alternate  breath. 
As  foam  upon  the  billow  sways : 
'Mid  the  chaste  thoughts  of  that  last  hour. 

Within  his  a£^ed  soul  serene. 
One  rebel  image  darts  with  power. 

The  image  of  that  awful  sceAC 

That  length  of  years  could  not  erase. 

Even  as  he  saw  her  on  that  day. 

Her  dark  hair  streaming  to  the  gale. 
He  sees  her  still  around  him  stray, 

Dissolved  in  tears,  with  visage  pale 

Yet  fair,  his  bride  of  faithless  breast : 
Oh !  aged  saint !  and  dost  thou  pour. 
Still  pour  the  bitter  hidden  tear  P 
What  ails  thee  P    Ah !  I  doubt  no  more : 
Thy  fondly  loved  shall  pot  appear 
Among  the  spirits  of  the  blest. 

W.  E.  G. 


LONG   VACATION   EEADINGS. 


BOOKS  are  rather  a  bore  during 
the  holidays.  The  Long  Vaca- 
tion should  be  devoted  to  finer  uses 
and  better  ends.  The  first  brace  of 
grouse  one  knocks  over  on  the  12th, 
when  the  grey  mists  of  the  morning 
still  linger  upon  the  heather,  are 
worth  a  wagonload  of  the  classics. 
The  swift  descent  of  a  pheasant 
through  the  yellowing  leaves  of  the 
October  brushwood,  is  a  nobler 
spectacle  than  the  fall  of  *  Priam's 
towery  town,  with  its  one  breach,'  or 
Dido's  funeral  pyre.  What  cares 
the  man  who  has  bagged  the  earliest 
woodcock  in  his  cover  —  it  came 
across  in  the  moonlight  last  week, 
and  still  smells  of  the  Norwegian 
larch — for  a  ministerial  manifesto 
or  a  continental  crisis  P 

Then  if  you  are  a  lawyer — and  in 
these  d^s  when  Lord  Chancellors 
indite  Sandy-Books  for  the  million, 
law  has  become  light  reading,  and 
competes  successfully  with  Bulwer, 
James,  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe — 
you  have  the  autumn  circuit  to 
sharpen  your  wits,  and  refresh  your 
whist.  A  murder  trial — especially  if 
you  bungle  your  client's  ease  and 


get  him  hanged — is  a  very  exquisite 
piece  <  of  work.  The  laboriouB  in- 
genuity with  which  the  *  minioM  of 
the  court '  (as  Mr.  Bright  denomi- 
nates crown  counsel)  cast  their  toils 
around  you — the  wicked  zest  with 
which  they  draw  the  net  dose,  and 
shut  up  every  loophole  of  escape— 
the  temporary  reuef  you  experience 
when  the  presiding  judge,  with  a 
strong  provincial  accent,  assures  the 

1'ury  that  *  if  the  pannel  is  hanged, 
le  may  thank  his  coonselfor't'— 
your  renewed  anxiety  (as  if  the 
rope  that  is  to  throttle  your  client 
were  already  round  your  own  neck) 
when  the  jurors  retire  to  consider 
their  verdict,  and  hour  after  hour 
elapses  in  the  hushed  and  dimly 
lighted  room  (so  dim  and  silent  that 
the  ghosts  of  all  the  felons  who 
have  met  their  doom  there,  come 
trooping  in  to  glance  at  their  Utest 
representative  among  mortal  men) 
—and  then  at  last  the  superb 
triumph  over  the  baffled  myrmidons 
of  the  law,  as  the  foreman,  who  has 
conscientious  scruples  about  ca]^ 
punishment,  announces  that  *JNot 
proven,  by  a  majority  of  one,'  is  the 
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miraculooB  Tesult  at  which  he  and 
the  other  pillars  of  the  constitution 
have  arriyed :  all  these  thin^i^s  make 
a  trial  for  murder  a  veiy  dieerful 
episode  for  the  holidays. 

Some  amiable  men,  I  know,  de- 
vote the  Long  Vacation  to  a  consti- 
tutional course  of  flirtation.  Y exy 
agreeable,  no  doubt;  but  dange- 
rous. If  you  can  listen  undisturbed 
to  the  rustle  of  the  breezy  muslins 
as  the  Circes  troop  into  the  break- 
fast room ;  if  you  can  drive  down 
with  Arabella  in  her  pony-cart  to 
see  the  Kamtschatka  geese  on  the 
pond,  and  refrain  from  making  any 
allusions  to  '  ducks ;'  if  you  can 
shoot  a  sheaf  of  arrows  against 
Beatrix,  and  regard  with  unruffled 
composure  the  flushed  cheek  and 
the  piquant  wide-awake,  with  its 
pheasant  hackle;  if  you  can  read 
The  Lord  of  Burleigh  to  Lilias ; — 

In  her  ear  be  whiapen  gaily, 

'  If  my  heart  by  signs  oan  tell, 
Maiden,  I  have  watch'd  thee  daUy, 

And  I  think  thou  loVst  me  well/ 
She  replies,  in  accents  fainter, 

*  Iliere  is  none  I  love  like  tiiee.' 
He  IB  but  a  landscape  painter, 

And  a  village  maiden  she. 
He  to  lips  that  fondly  falter. 

Presses  his  without  reproof. 
Leads  her  to  the  village  altar,    . 

And  they  leave  her  father^s  roof. 
'  I  can  make  no  marriage  present. 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife  ; 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant. 

And  I  love  thee  more  than  life  ;' — 

if  you  can  read  Lord  Burleigh  to 
Lilias,  and  in  an  unelastic  age,  when 
love  wont  make  a  cottage  pleasant 
on  less  than  a  thousand  a  year,  con- 
quer the  insane  temptation  to  '  go 
and  do  likewise,'  then  you  may 
without  fear  embark  in  the  engross- 
ing pursuit.  If  not,  get  your  clerk 
to  telegraph  for  you  on  'urgent 
business,'  and  be  off  by  the  night 
mail.  How  many  wretcned  victims 
we  have  all  seen;  and  yet  the  reite- 
rated warning  avails  not. '  The  races 
of  men  make  haste  to  destruction.' 
A  man  who  has  lost  his  heart  is,  I 
think,  the  most  humiliating  spectacle 
in  the  universe.  The  distemper  is 
sometimes  taken  mildlv,  no  doubt ; 
bat  in  a  virulent  case  tne  symptoms 
are  n^ost  distressing.     Jones  is  a 


good  fellow  and  a  crack  shot,  who 
smokes  his  cavendish  with  relish  and 
plays  his  trumps  like  a  man.  Had 
1  been  told  six  months  ago  that  his 
society  would  become  utterly  in- 
sulferable,  I  should  have  repelled 
the  imputation  with  the  generous 
indignation  of  friendship.  But  truth, 
which  is  greater  than  friendship, 
compels  me  to  own  that  he  had  not 
been  introduced  to  Ladv  Clara 
Augusta  Millicent  Fitzboodle  for  a 
week  ere  Jones  became  a  most  con- 
firmed bore.  Nothing  more  dreary 
can  be  imagined.  He  would  neither 
shoot,  nor  smoke,  nor  speak,  nor 
sleeu ;  he  lost  the  use  of  His  tongue 
and  nis  teeth ;  he  took  to  reading  the 
Oreat  Tribulation^*  and  at  length 
actually  tramped  his  partner's  wm- 
ning  diamond.  Classic  friendship, 
mortal  patience  could  not  of  course 
stand  that,  and — ^we  parted.  Whose 
experience  is  not  similarly  illus* 
tratedP  Sappho's  love  and  hate, 
the  wise  Mr.  Pope  says,  are  alike 
dangerous.  So  don't  let  us  play 
with  edged  tools — ^unless  our  hand 
is  steady. 

Not  oaring  a  sixpence  for  science, 
you  devote,  of  course,  a  week  of 
your  holiday  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion. You  don't  attend  the  sec- 
tional meetings,  nor  mingle  in  the 
battles  of  the  gods  ;  but  you  go  to 
hear  the  Prince  on  the  first  field- 
night,  and  to  the  Conversazione  on 
the  succeeding,  to  show  the  fair 
dwellers  in  the  granite  city  that 
one  distinguished  savant  can  dress 
like  a  gentleman.  Though  a  stead- 
fast Jacobite,  I  pay  a  qualified  alle- 
giance to  the  House  of  Hanover, 
and  am  prepared  to  take  the  oath 
of  abjuration  on  my  appointment  to 
any  lucrative  sinecure  m  the  gift  of 
the  Crown.  But  the  Japanese 
fashion  of  shutting  up  royalty  apart 
as  a  sacred  thing,  seems  to  me,  I 
confess,  profoundly  politic.  When 
powers  and  principalities  mingle 
with  men,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
awful  reverence  that  *  should  hedge 
a  king.'  *  For  my  part,'  remarked 
Sobinson,  who  sat  near  me  on  the 
opening  night, '  I  say,  let  Professor 
Owen  rule  over  us.  He  is  every 
inch  a  king.  The  frank,  noble, 
generous  intelligence  of  that  grand 


*  Br.  Cumming'a  Tlie  Cfreat  Trilmlatien  Cmning  oi»  the  Earth;  or,  as  a  wicked 
critic  epitomizes  it^  Th€  Chreat  TrUnUatun^^Oumming  on  the  Earth. 
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face  extorts  sabmission  and  loyal 
obedience.'  Still,  the  Prince's  ad- 
dress was  exceedingly  creditable.  I 
did  not  indeed  hear  much  of  it ;  but 
that  was  partly,  no  doubt,  my  own 
fault,  and  partly  the  fault  of  a  pair 
of  violet  eyes  in  the  vicinity.  The 
violet  eyes  of  the  -^gean  were  very 
distracting  in  Anacreon's  time ; 
and  the  violet  eyes  of  the  North 
Sea  continue  to  enforce  the  historic 
law  discovered  by  the  classic  co- 
quette. 

All  scientific  meetings  are  very 
much  alike ;  but  the  meeting  in  the 
Granite  City  was  in  one  respect 
unique.  The  archseological  exhibi- 
tion was  admirable,  and  reflects 
infinite  credit  on  the  gentlemen  who 
organized  it.*  The  successive  stages 
in  our  civilization  —  since  bare- 
legged Kernes  paddled  round  their 
stormy  coasts  on  sheep-skin  hurdles 
—were  adequately  illustrated.  The 
relics  of  the  Jacobite  chivalry  were 
peculiarly  numerous  and  interest- 
ing. The  andrea  ferrara  with  its 
rebellious  device,  the  'uncanny* 
dirks,  the  antique  pistols,  the  heavy 
claymores,  usea  b;^  historic  prince 
and  peer,  and  still  preserved  in 
many  a  highland  keep  by  their  de- 
scendants ;  and,  most  precious  of 
any,  the  very  gear  and  armour,  the 
tartan  plaid,  the  short  sword,  the 
targe  with  the  royal  arms  and  Me- 
dusaf  head,  worn  hj  the  young 
!Wnce  Charlie  that  misty  morning 
at  CuUoden,  before  the  clans  were 
scattered !  Quite  authentic,  I  sup- 
pose, quite  as  authentic  as  most 
Catholic  relics  at  least,  and  believed 
in  not  a  century  ago  with  a  faith 
as  warm  and  implicit.  One  felt 
when  among  these  memorials,  that 
the  Jacobite  chivalry  was  not  quite 
dead,  and  that,  in  some  secluded 
nooks  among  the  northern  hills,  the 
sentiment  for  the  '  old  house '  may 
even  yet  linger. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  who  holds  that  you 
cannot  know  a  man  till  you  have 
seen  his  face,  would  have  been  im- 
mensely gratified  (if  indeed  any- 
thing now  can  gratify  the  victim  on 


whom  the  Grerman  Dryasdust  has 
so  cruellv  sat)    with   the  portrait 
gallery.  I  am  convinced  that  a  better 
collection  has  never  been  made  in 
this  country.    All  the  pictures  were 
interesting    as    representations    of 
great  men  and  beautiful  women; 
as  works  of  art  many  were  sur- 
prisingly good.    There  was  little  or 
none  oi  the  Egyptian  darkness  of 
which  historical  portraits  commonly 
consist.    The  majority,  on  the  con- 
trary,   were    of    rare    excellence. 
Morier  and  Mignard's  portraits  of 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts, — ^very  lovely 
smooth- cheeked    children    faces: 
Gavin  Hamilton's  unfinished  sketch 
of  Elizabeth  Gunning,    the    cele- 
brated beauty— a  face  which,  with 
its  dreamy  blue  eyes,  and  languish- 
ing sweetness  of  expression,  fasci- 
nates even  on  canvas:    Sir  Peter 

of  Gordon,  a  grave  litde  lady  of  ten 
or  twelve  in  capacious  old-fashioned 
frills ;  and  Sir  Joshua's  of  a  later 
duchess  of  the  same  great  house : 
Jameson's  Anne,  Marchioness  of 
Huntley,  and  Vandyck's  graceful, 
winning,  and  modest  Henrietta 
Maria;  pictures  which  prove  that 
the  old  painters  could  draw  *  a  lady,* 
as  well  as  Swinton  or  Frank  Grant ; 
these  and  many  more  were  admi- 
rable specimens  of  art.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  miniatures  by  foreign 
artists  of  the  Comtesse  d  Albanie; 
the  bold,  bright,  penetrating  eyes, 
and  the  vine-leaves  twisted  through 
the  knotted  hair,  appearing  in  each 
—cameo  miniatures  once  worn  on 

*  royal  hands  and  princely  hearts,' 
as  they  might  well  be;  for  the 
lady's  beauty  is  radiant,  and  the 
cameos  are    superb.      The   single 

*  Gainsborough'  was  very  fine,  but 
not  equal  to  that  exquisite  one  in 
the  National  Grallery  at  Edinburgh, 
of  Mrs.  Grahame,  the  pi(}uaat 
grace  and  saucy  beauty  of  which  I 
should  in  vain  try  to  describe. 

Does  Mr.  Carlyle's  maxim  hold 
good  P  Does  the  portrait  of  a  man 
enable  you  to  divine  his  biography  P 
We  can  test  it  here.    The  hideous 


*  Mr.  James  Hay  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Charles  Elphinstone  Balrymple, — gentle* 
men  admirably  quafiiied  by  tastes  and  aoquirements  to  discjharge  such  a  duty 
efficiently. 

t  The  Medusa,  if  I  recollect  aright  Surely  a  stroke  of  satire.  For  what  fitter 
device  could  an  enemy  have  selected  for  the  unhappy  race  that  destroyed  every 
one  who  came  in  contact  with  it,  and  in  whose  ill-fortunes  so  many  noble  gentle* 
men  perished  I 
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satyr,  leering  upon  us  out  of  those 
bloodshot  sagacious  eyes,  is  the  last 
Lord  Lovat,  whom  Hogarth  painted 
in  the  Tower  the  day  before  thej 
banged  the   old   rogue.      This  is 
Hogarth's  picture,  and  though  per- 
haps more  like  a  burlesque  than 
anything  the  great  satirist  ever  did, 
is  said  9u>^  to  be  a  caricature.  There 
are  three  portraits  of  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  which  tell  their  own 
story;   first,  the  one   painted  by 
Jameson,  when  the  Earl  was  a  lad 
of  seventeen ;  in  which  signs  of  a 
conscious  power,  and  more  mature 
composure  '  than  should  be  in  one 
so  young,*  may  be  traced ;  and  then 
two— by  Jameson  and  Gerard  Hon- 
thorst — of  the  man;   a  braye  and 
open,  but  sad-faced  and  sallow  gen- 
tleman, dressed  in  the  sable  suit  he 
always  wore  after  the  King's  death. 
So  he  may  have  looked  that  wild 
day    when   he    landed   from   the 
Orkneys,    the   royal   standard   in 
black,  and  Nil  Medium  upon  his 
own.    His  lifelone  rival,  *  Gillespie 
Grumach,'  hangs  beneath  him — the 
unkempt  red  hair  and  the  hard, 
sour,  vindictive  scowl  presenting  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  grave  but 
winning  beauty  of  the  '  Great  Mar- 
quis.*   Of  all  the  Grordons,  George, 
Lord  Gordon,  the  eldest  son  of  tne 
chief,  was  the  only  one  who  mag- 
nanimously forgave  Montrose  the 
old  wrong  he  had  done  their  house ; 
and  that  fine  head — not  strikingly 
handsome,  but  speaking  of  honour, 
honesty,  and  stedfastness  in  every 
line — ^must  be  a  true  likeness  of  the 
gallant  gentleman  who  fell  at  Alford. 
9ut  if  tnese  are  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic, there  are  many  that  conflict 
with  Mr.  Carlyle's  doctrinp.    This 
mild  and  humane  countenance,  a 
humorous  twinkle  hovering  about 
the  eyes,  belonged  to  '  the  bloidy 
Advocate,*  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of 
Bosehaugh;  that  venerable  white- 
haired  prelate,  whose  refined  and 
intellectual  features  and  thin  mas- 
terful  mouth    suggest   the    acute 
student    or  the  scholar   great    in 
Greek  verbs,  is  the  notorious  Sharpe, 
who  perished  for  his  sins  on  Mae^ 
Muir.    Mr.  Mark  Napier  has  asked 
us   to   arrest    our    judgment    on 
'  Dundee  ;*  and  unless  he  can  show 
good   cause   for  the   appeal,  Mr. 
Carlyle*s  test  will  not  serve.    For 
the  most  winning  gentleman  in  the 
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room  is  John  Grahame. 
almost  girlish  loveliness  $ 
der,  effeminate,  and  volul 
the  Antinous  in  the  Alb, 
tinge  of  sadness,  one  toud| 
— such,  if  we  can  believe  i 
was  the  fell  *  Claverse,*  wl 
blood,  and  with  his  own  wi 
hand,  slaughtered  the  saint 
But  there  are  wet    an 
days  during  the  Vacation,  i 
birds  will  not  sit,  and  even  I 
gets  his  petticoats  draggi 
such  days   you    are    of  1 
brought  to  book.    You  mii 
read  or  sleep ;  and  sleep, : 
says,  is  as  capricious  as 
'Death,  and   nis  brother^ 
The  Idiflls  of  the  King  is  o 
in  jour  carpet-bag ;  but  th 
enjoy  that  noble   poem,  \ 
over  ite  rare  lessons  of  1 
courtesy,    and    chivalrous 
nimity,  and  unselfish  sacc 
appreciate  the  sad  pathos 
great  kni^ht*s '  guilty  love  ; 
nevere  and  the  wronged  king' 
blessed  charity  and  great 
ness,     to    summon    befort 
imagination   that  last   fare 
scene  unrivalled  anywhere 
'  the  shores  of  old  romance,' 

And  while  she  grovell'd  at  hi 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wai 

the  neck. 
And  in  the  darkness  o'er  he 

head 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  ha: 

blest,— 
is  the  day  when  you  can  lie 
the  golden  gorse  on  the 
when  *  the  warm  South'  com« 
with  heather  bloom ;  when  i 
and  the  breeze,  and  the  ri 
your  feet,  blend  their  nuir 
talk  with  the  stately  process 
rich  music  of  the  ordered  lii 
you  have  quarrelled  with  yo 
or  your  mistress,  if  the  bii 
not  fall,  however  true  you 
that  wily  old  fellow  in  the 
Pot  below  the  Linn  only  '  s 
your  flies,  and  laughs  in  hi; 
at  your  finest  '  cast ;'  if  yc 
lost  your  temper  and  your 
at  the  target,  and  used  tc 
the  words  of  the  haplesi 
of  Oriana,  'The  damndd 
glanced  aside,'  then  take  th 
down  with  you  to  the  brinl 
Ocean  (how  blue  and  fresh  1 
tlurough  the  green  leaves 
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and  get  nd   of  your  bile  before 
dinner. 

No  one  thinks  of  reading  a  novel 
for  recreation  now.  Our  noTelists 
have  entered  into  a  league  to  bore 
the  public,  and— except  Mr.  Guy 
Livingstone  and  Mr .  Wnyte  Melyille, 
whom  M-cuer  deli^hteth  to  honour 
— succeed  very  fairly.  Every  no- 
yelist  has  his  '  mission/  and  every 
shiUing  novel  enforces  its  '  moral.' 
This  is  too  bad.  But  of  course,  as 
some  one  has  said,  the  remedy  is 
obvious.  *  The  public  will  give  up 
reading  romance,  and  when  it  wants 
amusement  will  turn  to  Mr.  Spur- 
geon*s  theolojrr  or  Mr.  Tupper's 
philosophy.  The  novel  will  become 
forbidden  ground  to  the  idle  and  the 
frivolous — to  any,  in  short,  except 
"  serious"  readers.' 

Theology,  fortunately,  is  fast  be- 
comiujg  one  of  the  lighter  relaxations 
of  a  literary  leisure,  and  not  being 
'serious'  readers  we  devote  this 
windy  morning  to  theological  study. 
There  are  few  more  entertaining 
books  than  Mr.  Mansel's  Lectures 
*on  the  Absolute.'  Were  he  de- 
scribing a  Parisian  fSte  or  a  petit' 
souper  in  a  Viennese  boudoir,  he 
could  not  write  in  a  pleasanter  or 
more  epigrammatic  vein.  He  de- 
stroys time  and  space,  and  annihi- 
lates the  Absolute  with  infinite 
smartness  and  bonhomie.  Surely  to 
crush  this  adroit  performer  in  the 
trenchant  way  Mr.  Maurice  does  is 
a  little  too  unfeeling.  We  don't 
.  resent  a  conjuror's  tricks ;  and  Mr. 
Mansel's  manipulation  of  the  In- 
finite is  managed  with  the  skill  and 
airiness  of  a  £iished  artiste. 

But  mortals  quickly  weary  of 
these  escapades  into  'dreamless 
space.' 

The  chargers  of  ethereal  race. 
With  Decks  in  thunder  clothed,   and 

long  resounding  pace, 
are  hard  to  hold,  and  the  fate  of 
Phaeton  warns  us. 
For  what,  alas !  is  it  to  ns 
Whether,  i'  th'  moon,  men  thus  or  thus 
Do  eat  their  porridge,  cut  their  corns. 
Or  whether  they  have  tails  or  horns  ? 
We    want    life,   warmth,   colour; 
the  vivid  interests  and  the  sharp 
contests  of  flesh  and  blood.    So  we 
turn  to  the  noble  drama  of  the  Ee- 
formation  as  outlined  in  Principal 


Tulloch's  masterly  sketches,*  and 
mingle  once  more  with  the  mat 
men  who  animated  and  swayed  the 
spiritual  revolt  against  Borne. 

A  lecture  is  nearly  as  diifmal  a 
business  as  a  sermon ;  and  to  endure 
it  with  composure  is  the  test  of 
modem  heroism,  as  the  search  i(X 
the  San  Greal  was  of  the  antique. 
But  these  lectures  on  the  Eeformers 
were  well  worth  hearing ;  and  the 
great  interest  they  excited  when 
originally  delivered  in  Edinbui^h, 
was  no  mean  tribute  to  the  cmti- 
vated  intelligence  of  a  Scottish 
au^ence.  Princip^  Tolloch  no 
doubt  possesses  many  of  the  natu- 
ral gifts  of  the  orator;  he  speaks 
with  energy,  decision,  feeling,  and 
admirable  directness.  But  it  was 
iJie  thinker,  even  more  than  the 
orator,  who  captivated  the  attentMMi 
of  the  listeners.  A  great  theme  was 
being  worthily  treated  by  one  who 
appreiciated  its  significance  and  un- 
derstood its  lessons.  An  intelleet 
singularly  temperate  and  dispas- 
sionate was  estimating  with  judi- 
cial cabuness  and  generous  sym- 
pathy the  motives  and  fruits  of  a 
stormy  struggle.  There  was  no 
strained  pathos,  no  artificial  rheto- 
ric; but  the  words  were  weighty 
and  condensed,  and  coloured 
throughout  by  the  vivid  light  of  a 
vigorous  and  glowing  imagination. 

Dr.  Tulloch  is  an  eloquent  writer, 
and  his  estimate  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  sixteenth  -  century 
struggle  is  at  once  luminous  and 
profound.  But  to  the  reflective 
reader  (if  any  specimen  of  that  ex- 
tinct species  yet  survives)  the  most 
interesting  trait  in  the  book  is  the 
temper  of  mind  it  discloses*  Scot- 
land was  the  land  where  the  narrow 
and  frigid  Puritanism  of  the  most 
narrow  and  frigid  of  the  Beformers 
attained  maturity ;  the  land  where 
any  freedom  of  independent  convic- 
tion or  any  diversity  of  religions 
life  was  rigorously  crushed  out. 
Not  in  Geneva  itself  was  the  Civitas 
Dei  associated  more  closely  with 
the  police  office.  The  bonds,  no 
doubt,  are  being  loosed ;  the  nation 
is  freeing  itself  from  an  inquisitorial 
authority  as  subtie  in  its  ramifica- 
tions, as  complete  in  its  machioezy, 
and  as  arrogant  in  its  pretensions 
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as   that  of  Some.    Yet  tlie  spirit 
whicb.  infected  the  fierce,  dogmatic, 
and  unscrupulous  Calvinism  of  the 
Covenanting  assemblies  is  not  dead ; 
and   at   the  present  day  Scotland 
strikingly   illustrates  the  unhappy 
truth,  that  the  most  extreme  hoe- 
ralism  in  political  sentiment  may  be 
allied  with  spiritual  intolerance  and 
soeisJ  tyranny.     It  was  theref(^e 
no    doubt    a  pleasant    surprise  to 
many   readers  to  find,  within  the 
very  citadel  of  the  system,  a  man 
like  the  writer  of  this  book.  To  say 
that  Dr.  Tulloch  is  fiiir,  candid,  and 
dispassionate,  is  to  say  little.    His 
sagacious  moderation,  nis  rare  tem- 
perance, his  thorough  impartiality, 
would  be  notable  anywhere ;  within 
the  sanctuary  of  a  stiff-necked  sect 
the  presence  of  Uiese  virtues  is,  in 
Mr.  Mansel's  phraseology,  'amoral 
miracle.'       Moderation    no   doubt 
sometimes  cloaks  indifference,  and 
impartiality  is  proverbially  associ- 
ated with  the  nil  admirari.    But  it 
is  not  so  here.    Dr.  Tulloch  is  per- 
fectly moderate,  but  perfectly  in 
earnest.     He  is    tolerant  because 
his  own  convictions  are  honest  and 
deeply  rooted.    He  is  impartial  be- 
cause he  has  a  generous  sympathy 
with  the  true  and  noble,  whereyw 
he  finds  them.  The  influence  which 
an  intellect  of  this  kind  is  fitted  to 
exert  over  the  Church  and  nation 
to  which  it  belongs  cannot  easily 
be  overrated.    A  devout  and  tole- 
rant ecclesiastic,  across  the  Border 
at  least,  is  a  rara  avis,  and  the  calm 
and  candid  criticism  of  such  a  man 
must  be  listened  to  with  peculiar 
attention. 

The  Eeformation  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  illustrated,  nor  gauged 
with  any  fineness  of  critical  appre- 
hension. The  forces  which  pro- 
duced it  were  everywhere  indeed 
very  much  alike.  It  was  a  protest 
against  the  practice  as  well  as 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Papacy. 
The  reviving  spiritual  life  was 
alienated  by  the  doctrinal  mate- 
rialism of  Some :  the  reviving  moral 
life  was  shocked  by  its  practical 
licentiousness.  The  two  motives 
were  everywhere  combined,  though 
not  always  in  the  same  proportions, 
la  Germany  the  insurrection  may 
be  said  to  have  been  in  great  mea- 
sure the  fruit  of  a  profound  spiritual 
excitement;    in  ^England   it   was 


chiefly  due  to  the  political  1 
tion  which  the  corruptioin 
monastic  system  hadT  rou^ 
Scotland  both  forces  work 
nearly  equal  activity.    Bii 
subordinate  national  pecnlia 
not  aflect  the  vital  unity' 
movement.    The  ideas  and ! 
which  the  Keformation  ga^ 
to  were  everywhere  subsl 
the  same:  the  form  of  exi 
alone  varied.    To  throw  tl 
gination   back  into  that  ^ 
age ;  to  watch  the  manifestai 
the  strange  new  spirit — *  thij 
Almightjr  God* — which  was  i 
with  an  irresistible  impulssi 
northern  peoples,  the  rude  *B 
amber-fisner  on  the  Baltic  Si 
the   polished  courtiers  and 
logicians  of  Paris,  and  Eott) 
and  Geneva;  to  discrimina 
modifications  which  national 
idiosyncrasy,  and  temperame 
pressed  upon  it;  to  estimate  thi 
changes  in  the  life  of  Europe 
it  e£^ted ;  to  track  its  progr 
one  nation  dying  out  afler  i 
volcanic  life,  m  another  queue 
martyr  blood,  in  another  clin^ 
the  clifls  and  keeping  a  pure 
alight  in  rough  mountain  hea 
another    wisely    appropriate  i 
prince  and   prelate,  permitti 
work  out  its  work  unmoleste 
to  mould  in  calmness  and  benei : 
the  policy  of  governments  aii 
history  of  an  empire — ^this  is 
which  has  not  yet  been  adeqi 
performed,  ana  which  Dr.  1 
IS  admirably  qualified  to  undf 
In  his  present  volume  the  1 ! 
of  the  movement  are  sketche 
vivid  effect  and  mphic  life, 
genial  heart  and  oroad  symfi 
of  Luther,  his  manliness,  nis  li 
affectionateness,  the  bluntneii 
heartiness  of  his  temper,  thc! 
strength  and  hilarious  riot  : 
humour;  the  wrapt,  austere 
passionless  Calvin,  his  lo^cal  < 
ness  and  naked  simplieity  of 
lect,  his  legislative  capacity  ai 
great  practical  and  adminisl 
genius  which  cast  the  stormy 
of  the  Beformation  into  a  co 
and  symmetrical  mould ;  thee 
irony    and    benevolent    pie 
Latimer ;  the  humour,  the  ni 
ness,  the  bitterness,  and  the  ' 
sense'  of  Knox— are  all  port 
with  remariukble  truth  and 
tt2 
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Dr.  Tnlloch  could  not  fail  to  make 
an  accomplished  critic,  for  he  brings 
to  the  work  a  rich  and  felicitous 
style,  a  keen  and  searching  insight, 
a  temperate  and  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment, and  the  capacity  for  analysis 
which  men  whose  sympathies  are 
broad  and  active  genersdly  possess. 
The  sketch  of  Calvin  and  of  the 
Calvinistio  system  is  of  special  in- 
terest, being,  as  it  is,  the  first 
honest  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  appreciate  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  man  and  the  precise 
value  of  his  work.  The  Genevese 
reformer  has  been  hitherto  written 
about  in  hysterics  and  heroics;  he 
has  been  ignorantly  worshipped  and 
ignorantly  defamed;  Dr.  Tulloch 
has  at  length  supplied  a  fair,  intel- 
ligent, and  exhaustive  estimate. 

We  have  spoken  more  strongly 
than  is  our  wont  of  the  merit  of  uus 
book ;  but  we  are  sure  that  such  of 
our  readers  as  have  perused  it  will 
feel  that  our  estimate  is  not  exag- 
gerated. For  the  sake  of  those  who 
are  yet  imacquainted  with  it,  we 
subjoin  a  few  extracts,  taken  almost 
at  random  from  its  pages. 

Luther  and  Erasmus : 

While  Luther  was  thus  standing  in 
the  breach,  in  favour  of  social  order, 
against  the  peasants,  and  feeling,  in 
the  odium  he  thereby  incurred,  that  he 
was  no  longer  the  popular  chieftain  he 
had  been  a  few  years  before,  he  was 
made^  at  the  same  time,  somewhat 
painfully  to  feel  that  he  was  no  longer 
in  unison  with  the  mere  literary  or 
humanistic  party  in  the  Reformation. 
Erasmus,  the  recognised  head  of  this 
party,  had  long  been  showing  signs  of 
impatience  at  what  he  considered  to 
be  Luther's  rudeness  and  violence.  He 
could  not  sympathise  in  the  intense 
earnestness  of  the  Wittenberg  reformer : 
the  religious  zeal,  the  depth  of  persua- 
sion, and  especially  the  polemical  shape 
which  the  latter's  convictions  had  as- 
sumed in  his  doctrine  of  grace,  were  all 
unintelligible  or  positively  displeasing 
to  him.  No  two  men  could  be  more 
opposed  at  once  in  intellectual  aspira- 
tion and  in  moral  temper  ; — Luther 
aiming  at  dogmatic  certainty  in  all 
matters  of  faith,  and  filled  with  an 
overmastering  feeling  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  certainty  to  the  whole 
religious  life,  with  the  most  vivid  sense 
of  the  invisible  world  touching  him  at 
every  point,  and  exciting  him  now  with 
superstitious  fear,  and  now  with  the 
most  hilarious  confidence; — Erasmus 
— latitudinarian  and  philosophical  in 
religious  opinion,  with  a  strong  percep- 


tion of  both  sides  of  any  question,  in- 
dififerent  or  at  least  hopeless  as  to  exact 
truth,  and  with  a  consequently  keen 
dislike  of  all  dogmatic  exaggerations, 
orthodox  or  otherwise — ^well  informed 
in  theology,  but  without  any  very  living 
and  powerful  faith,  coo^  cautious, 
subtle,  and  refined,  more  anxious  to 
expose  a  sophism,  or  point  a  barb  at 
some  folly,  than  to  fight  manfully 
against  error  and  sin.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  any  hearty  harmony  could 
long  subsist  between  two  men  of  such 
a  different  spirit,  and  having  such  diffe- 
rent aims.  To  do  Erasmus  justice,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  his  opposition 
to  the  Papacy  had  never  been  dogmatic, 
but  merely  critical ;  he  desired  literaiy 
freedom  and  a  certain  measure  of  re- 
ligious freedom ;  he  hated  monkery  ; 
but  he  had  no  new  opinions  or  'truths' 
for  which  to  contend  earnestly,  as  for 
life  or  death.  He  was  content  to  accept 
the  Catholic  tradition  if  it  would  not 
disturb  him ;  and  the  Catholic  system, 
with  its  historic  memories  and  proud 
associations,  was  dear  to  his  cultivated 
imagination  and  taste.  It  is  needless  , 
to  blame  Erasmus  for  his  moderation ; 
we  might  as  well  blame  him  for  not 
being  Luther.  He  did  his  own  work 
just  as  Luther  did  his ;  and  although 
we  can  never  compare  his  character,  in 
depth,  and  power,  and  reality  of  moral 
greatness,  with  that  of  the  reformer, 
neither  do  we  see  in  it  the  same  exagge- 
rations and  intolerance  that  offend 
many  in  Luther. 

Here  is  a  delightful  glimpse  into 
the  domestic  circle  of  the  Gennan 
reformer : 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
simple  and  beautiful  picture  of  domestic 
life  than  in  the  letters  and  table-talk  of 
Luther  henceforth.  There  is  a  richer 
charm  and  tenderness  and  pathos  in  his 
whole  existence, — ^rather  enhanced  than 
otherwise  by  the  slight  glimpses  we  get 
of  the  fact  that  Catherine  had  a  spirit 
and  will  of  her  own,  and  that  while  she 
greatiy  loved  and  reverenced  the  Doctor, 
she  nevertheless  took  her  own  way  in 
such  things  as  seemed  good  to  her. 
^me  of  the  names  under  which  he 
delights  to  address  her  seem  to  point  to 
this  little  element  of  imperiousness, 
though  in  such  a  frank  and  merry  way 
as  to  show  that  it  was  a  well  under- 
stood subject  of  banter  between  them, 
and  nothing  more.  '  My  Lord  Kate^' 
'My  Emperor  Kate,'  are  some  of  his 
titles ;  and  again,  in  a  more  circum- 
locutory humour,  '  for  the  hands  of  the 
rich  dame  of  Zuhlsdorf,  Doctoress  Cathe- 
rine Luther:'  sometimes  simply  and 
fiuniliarly  'Elate  my  rib.'  Nowhere 
does  his  genial  nature  overflow  more 
than  in  these  letters,  running  riot  in  all 
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BortB  of  freakish  extraraguioe,  yet 
everywhere  touched  with  the  deep 
mellow  light  of  a  healthy  and  happy 
affection.  What  a  pleasant  glimpse 
and  sly  humour  in  the  following : — '  In 
the  firit  year  of  our  marriage  my  Cathe- 
rice  was  wont  to  seat  herself  beside  me 
whilst  I  was  studying ;  and  once  not 
having  what  else  to  say,  she  asked  me, 
''Sir  Doctor !  in  Russia  is  not  the  fMtUre 
d:h6tel  the  brother  of  the  Margrave?" ' 
And  again,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
and  when  he  is  on  that  journey  of 
friendliness  and  benevolence  from  which 
he  is  never  to  return  to  his  dear  house- 
hold, the  old  spirit  of  wild  fim  and 
tender  affection  survives.  He  writes  to 
his  'heart-loved  housewife  Catherine 
Lutherinn,  Doctoress  Zulsdorferess, 
Sow  Marketress,  and  whatever  more 
she  may  be,  grace  and  peace  in  Christ, 
and  my  old  poor  love  in  the  first  place/ 
«-  •  •  • 

The  birth  of  his  eldest  son  was  an 
event  of  immense  interest  to  the  re- 
former. 'I  have  received,*  he  writes 
to  Sfialatin,  '  from,  my  most  excellent 
and  dearest  wife  a  little  Luther,  by 
God's  wonderful  mercy.  Pray  for  me 
that  Christ  will  preserve  my  child  from 
Satan,  who,  I  know,  will  try  all  that 
he  can  to  harm  me  in  him.'  And  then 
again,  in  answer  to  Spalatin*s  good 
wishes,  and  in  reference  to  his  own 
hopes  of  the  same  character,  'John, 
my  fawn,  together  with  my  doe,  return 
their  warm  thanks  for  your  kind  bene- 
diction ;  and  may  your  doe  present  you 
with  just  such  another  fikwn,  on  whom 
I  may  ask  God's  blessing  in  turn. 
Amen.'  As  the  little  fellow  grows  and 
is  about  a  year  old,  he  writes  to 
Agricola,  'My  Johnny  is  lively  and 
strong,  and  a  voracious,  bibacious  little 
fellow.' 

It  was  to  this  son  that  he  wrote, 
when  stationed  at  Coburg  during  the 
Diet  of  AugsbuTff,  that  most  beautiful 
and  touching  of  all  child-letters  that  ever 
was  written.  '  Mercy  and  peace  in  Christ> 
my  dear  little  son.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  you  learn  your  lessons  well  and 
pray  diligently.  Go  on  doing  so,  my 
child,  when  I  come  home  I  will  bring 
you  a  pretty  fairing.  I  know  a  very 
pretty  pleasant  garden,  and  in  it  there 
are  a  great  many  children,  all  dressed 
in  little  golden  coats,  nicking  up  nice 
apples,  and  pears,  and  cherries,  and 
plums,  under  the  trees.  And  they  sing 
and  jump  about  and  are  very  merry  ; 
and  besides,  they  have  got  beautiful 
little  hones  with  golden  bridles  and 
silver  saddles.  Then  I  asked  the  man 
to  whom  the  garden  belonged,  whose 
children  they  were,  and  he  said,  *' These 
are  children  who  love  to  pray  and  learn 
their  lessons,  and  do  as  they  are  bid ;" 


then  I  said,  "  Dear  sir,  I  have  a  little 
son  called  Johnny  Luther  ;  may  he 
come  into  this  garden  too  V  And  the 
man  said,  "If  he  loves  to  pray,  and 
learn  his  lessons^  and  is  ffood,  he  may ; 
and  Philip  and  Joe  too.'  '  And  so  on 
in  the  same  tender  and  beautiful  stnun, 
mixing  the  highest  counsel  and  richest 
poetry  with  the  most  child-like  interest. 
Only  a  veiy  sound  and  healthy  spirit 
could  have  preserved  thus  fresh  and 
simple  the  flow  of  natural  feeling  amid 
the  hardening  contests  of  the  world, 
and  the  arid  subtleties  of  theological 
controversy. 

The  contrast  between  the  German 
and  Grallic  reformers  is  enforced  in 
a  passage  of  great  beauty : 

Altogether,  it  is  sufficiently  easy  to 
fix  the  varying  characteristics^  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  measure  the  rela- 
tive greatness  of  the  two  chief  re- 
formers :  moral  and  intellectual  power 
assumes  in  the  one  an  intense^  concen- 
trated, and  severe  outline, — ^in  the 
other,  a  broad,  irregular,  and  massive, 
yet  childlike  expression.  Tlie  one  may 
suggest  a  Doric  column,  chaste,  grand, 
and  sublime  in  the  very  simplicity  and 
inflexibility  of  its  mouldings  ;  the  other 
a  Grothic  dome,  with  its  fertile  contrasts 
and  ample  space,  here  shadowy  in  lurk- 
ing gloom,  and  there  riant  in  spots  of 
sunshine,  filled  through  all  its  ampli- 
tude with  a  dim  religious  awe,  and  yet, 
as  we  leisurely  pause  and  survey  it, 
traced  here  and  there  with  grotesque 
and  capricious  imagery — the  riotous 
freaks,  as  it  were,  of  a  strength  which 
could  be  at  once  lofty  and  low,  spiritu- 
ally grand,  yet  with  marks  of  its  earth- 
birth  everywhere. 

•  «  •  • 

Thereare  nowhere  inall  Calvin'sletters 
any  joyous  or  pathetic  exaggerations  of 
sentiment — any  of  that  play  of  feeling 
or  of  language  which  in  Luther's  letters 
make  us  so  love  the  man.  All  this  he 
would  have  thought  mere  waste  of 
breath — ^mere  idleness,  for  which  he 
had  no  time.  The  intensity  of  his  pur- 
pose, the  solemnity  of  his  work,  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  looking  around 
or  relaxing  himself  in  a  free,  happy, 
and  outgoing  communion  with  nature 
or  life.  Living  as  he  did  amid  the 
most  divine  aspects  of  nature,  yon 
could  not  tell  from  his  correspondence 
that  they  ever  touched  him— that  room- 
ing witi^  its  golden  glories,  or  evening 
with  its  softened  splendours,  as  day 
rose  and  set  amid  such  transporting 
scenes,  ever  inspired  him.  The  mur- 
muring rush  of  the  Rhone,  the  frowning 
outlines  of  the  Jura,  the  snowv  grandeur 
of  Mont  Blanc,  might  as  w Ji  not  have 
been,  for  all  that  they  seemed  to  have 
affected  him.    No  vestige  of  poetical  [C 


feeUng,  no  touch  of  descriptiye  colour^ 
ever  rewards  the  patient  reader.  All 
that  exquisitely  conscious  sympathy 
with  nature,  and  wavering  responsive- 
ness to  its  unuttered  lessons,  whi<^ 
brighten  with  an  ever-recurring  fresh- 
ness the  long  pages  of  Luther^s  lett^f^ 
and  which  have  wrought  themselves  as 
a  very  commonplace  into  modem  lite- 
rature, is  unknown,  and  would  have 
heen  unintelligible  to  hira.  And  no 
less  all  that  fertile  interest  in  life  merely 
for  its  own  sake — its  own  joys  and 
sorrows — ^brightness  and  sadness;  the 
mystery,  pathos,  tenderness,  and  ex- 
uberance of  mere  human  affection, 
which  enrich  the  character  of  the  great 
German — there  is  nothing  of  all  this  in 
Calvin — no  such  yearning  or  senti- 
mental aspirations  ever  touched  him. 
Luther,,  in  all  things  greater  as  a  man, 
is  infinitely  greater  here.  And  in  truth 
this  element  of  modem  feeling  and 
culture  is  Teutonic  rather  than  Celtic 
in  its  growth.  It  springs  out  of  the 
comparatively  rich  and  genial  soil  of 
the  Saxon  mind,— deeper  in  its  sensi- 
bilities and  more  exuberant  in  its  pro- 
ducts. 

The  Churcli  of  England : 
The  spirit  of  this  Church  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  definite  and  consistent. 
Prom  the  beginning  it  repudiated  the 
distinct  guidance  of  any  theoretical 
principles,  however  exalted,  and  s^pa- 
rently  ScripturaL  It  held  fast  to  its 
historical  position,  as  a  great  Institute 
still  living  and  powerful  under  all  the 
corruptions  which  had  6verlaid  it ;  and 
while  submitting  to  the  irresistiUe  in- 
fluence of  reform  which  swept  over  it, 
as  over  other  churches  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  refused  to  be  refashioned 
according  to  any  new  modeL  It  broke 
away  from  the  medieval  bondage,  under 
which  it  had  always  been  restless,  and 
destroyed  the  gross  abuses  which  had 
sprung  out  of  it ;  it  rose  in  an  attitude 
cf  proud  and  successful  resistance  to 
Borne ;  but  in  doing  all  this,  it  did  not 
go  to  Scripture,  as  if  it  had  once  more^ 
and  entirely  anew,  to  find  there  the 
principles  either  of  doctrinal  truth  or  of 
practical  government  and  discipline. 
Scripture,  indeed,  was  eminently  the 
condition  of  its  revival ;  but  Scripture 
was  not  made  anew  the  foundation  of 
its  existence.  There  was  too  much  of 
old  historical  life  in  it  to  seek  any  new 
foundation ;  the  new  must  grow  out  of 
the  old,  and  fit  itself  into  the  old.  The 
Church  of  England  was  to  be  reformed, 
but  not  reconstituted.  Its  life  was  too 
vast,  its  influence  too  varied,  its  rela- 
tions too  complicated, — touching  the 
national  existence  in  aU  its  multiplied 
expressions  at  too  many  points,-— to  be 


capaUe  of  being  reduced  to  any  new 
and  definite  form  in  more  supposed 
uniformity  with  the  model  of  Scripture, 
or  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
Church.  Its  extensive  and  mjoiifold 
organism  was  to  be  reanimated  by  a  new 
life,  but  not  remoulded  according  to  sny 
arbitrary  or  novel  theory. 

This  spirit,  at  once  pr<^re8sive  and 
conservative,  compreh^isive  rather  than 
intenMve,  historical,  and  not  dogmatical, 
is  one  eminently  cfaaraeteristic  of  the 
English  mind,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
in  the  highest  degree  characteriBtic  of 
the  Engl&h  Reforaiation.  It  is  far, 
indeed,  from  bdng  an  exhaustive  cha- 
racteristic of  it.  Two  distinct  ten- 
dencies of  a  quite  different  <diaracter, 
expressly  dogmatic  in  opposite  extremes, 
are  found  running  alongside  this  main 
amd  central  tendency :  on  the  one  band, 
a  medieval  dogmatism;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  puritanical  dogmatism.  The 
current  of  religious  life  in  England,  as 
it  moved  forward  and  took  shape  in  the- 
sixteenth  century,  is  marked  by  this 
threefold  bias,  which  has  perpetuated 
itself  to  the  present  time.  There  was 
then,  as  there  remains  to  this  day,  an 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  tendency — 
a  theory  of  High-churchism,  and  a 
theory  of  Low-churchism — and  between 
these  contending  dogmatic  movements 
the  great  confluence  of  what  was  and 
is  the  peculiar  type  of  English  Chris- 
tianity— ^a  Christianity  diffusive  and 
practical  rather  than  direct  and  theo- 
retical— elevated  and  sympathetic  rather 
than  zealous  and  eneigetio — Scriptural 
and  earnest  in  its  spirit,  but  undogmatic 
and  adaptive  in  its  form. 

[N'othing,  we  think,  can  be  better 
than  this  on  Latimer : 

A  simplicity-  everywhere  veiging  on 
originality  is  perhaps  his  most  promi- 
nent characteristic — a  simplicity  as  far 
as  possible  from  that  which  we  noted 
m  Calvin  :  the  one,  the  naked  eneigy 
of  intellect ;  the  other,  a  guileless  even- 
ness of  heart  The  single  way  in  which 
Latimer  looks  at  life,  with  his  eyes  on- 
blinded  by  eonventional  drapery  of  any 
kind,  and  his  heart  responsive  to  all  its 
broadest  and  most  common  interests^ — 
of  which  he  speaks  in  language  never 
nice  and  circumlocutcMy,  but  straight^ 
plain,  and  forcible, — gives  to  his  ser- 
mons their  singular  air  of  reality,  and 
to  his  character  that  sort  of  piquancy 
which  we  at  once  recognise  as  a  direct 
birth  of  nature.  He  is  a  kind  of  Grold- 
smith  in  theology  ;  the  same  artless  and 
winning  earnestness — the  same  sunny 
temper  in  the  midst  of  all  difficulties— 
the  same  disregard  of  his  own  comforts, 
and  warm  and  kindly  individualism  dT 
benevolence — the  same  bright  and  play- 
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fal  humour,  like  a  roving  and  gleefiil 
presence,  meeting  you  at  every  turn, 
and  flashing  laughter  in  your  iaoe.  It 
would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  pu^  this 
comparison  further.  There  is  beneath 
all  the  oddities  of  Latimer^s  character 
a  deep  and  even  stem  consistency  of 
purpose,  and  a  spirit  of  righteous  in- 
dignation against  wrong,  ^ich,  apart 
frmn  all  dissimilarities  of  woik,  destrm 
any  niore  essential  analogy  between  the 
mat  humourist  of  the  Reformation  in 
Bnghind  and  the  later  humourist  of  its 
literature.  Tet  the  same  childlike 
transparency  of  character  is  beheld  in 
both,  and  the  same  fresh  stamp  of 
nature,  which,  in  its  simple  originality, 
is  found  to  outlast  fiu-  more  brilliant 
and  imposing,  but  artificially  cultured 
qualities. 

In  mere  intellectual  strength,  Latimer 
can  take  no  place  beside  either  Luther 
or  Oalvin.  His  mind  has  neither  the  rioh 
compass  of  the  one^  nor  the  synmietrical 
vigour  of  the  other.  He  is  no  master 
in  any  department  of  intellectual  inte- 
rest, or  even  of  theological  inquinr. 
We  read  his  sermons,  not  for  anv  light 
or  reach  of  truth  which  they  unfold,  nor 
because  they  exhibit  any  peculiar  depth 
of  spiritual  apprehension,  but  simply 
because  they  are  interesting — and  inte- 
resting mainly  firom  the  very  absence  of 
all  dogmatic  or  intellectual  pretensions. 
Yet,  without  any  mental  greatness, 
there  is  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  har- 
mony of  mental  powers  displayed  in  his 
writings,  which  g^ves  to  them  a  won- 
derful^ vitality.  There  is  a  proportion 
and  vigour,  not  of  logic,  but  of  sense 
and  feeling  in  them  eminently  English, 
and  showing  everywhere  a  high  ura 
well-toned  capacity.  He  is  coarse  and 
low  at  times;  his  familiarity  occa- 
sionaUv  descends  to  meanness ;  but  the 
living  hold  which  he  takes  of  reality  at 
every  point  often  carries  him  also  to 
the  height  of  an  indignant  and  burning 
eloquence. 

But  we  must  stay  our  hand ;  and 
the  c[aotation8  we  have  made  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  this  unpre- 
tending little  volume  contains  much 
ripe  thought  and  felicitous  criticism, 
and  that  it  merits  a  very  hearty- 
welcome  from  all  who  esteem 
honesty,  independence,  and — 'the 
greatest  of  these  * — charity. 

I  have  said  that  the  presence  of 
men  like  Principal  Tulloch  in  the 
National  Church  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
That  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  how- 


ever, is  not  yet  free  from  the  taint 
of  intolerance  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  a  couple  of  pamphlets*  I  have 
received  since  this  paper  was  begun. 
The  matter  of  which  they  treat  is, 
in  its  immediate  consequences,  of 
local  interest  only ;  but  the  questions 
involved  are  of  first-rate  and  even 
national  importance.  The  principles 
of  religious  toleration  have  now  been 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  State, 
but  a  vast  amount  of  social  and 
domestic  bigotry  survives.  These, 
the  more  subtle  forms  of  perse- 
cution, are  by  their  nature  the  most 
difficult  to  combat;  they  are  the 
concealed  and  impidpable  sores  on 
which  the  free  breath  of  public 
opinion  can  seldom  be  brought  to 
bear.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary, 
therefore,  than  when  an  act  of  this 
kind,  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  our  recent  legislation  and  to  the 
maxims  of  an  enlightened  Pro- 
testantiam,  does  by  accident  emerge 
into  the  daylight,  that  it  should  be 
strongly  and  summarilT  dealt  with 
by  those  who  watch  ana  j;uaid  with 
j  ealous  reverence  the  spiritual  rights 
of  the  people. 

The  circumstances  of  this  case 
may  be  briefly  stated.  The  ma- 
nagers of  the  Crichton  Bojral  In- 
stitution at  Dumfries — an  institution 
for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  insane— 
appointed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year  an  assistant-matron  to  one  of 
their  establishments.  At  the  time 
the  appointment  was  made,  they 
were  informed  that  the  lady  elected 
was  a  Soman  Catholic.  She  was 
admirably  qualified  in  every  other 
respect  for  we  situation ;  and  aa  the 
Crichton  Institution  is  a  national 
and  unaectarian  establishment,  and 
as  the  duty  of  the  matron  has  re- 
ference to  the  temporal  comfort  and 
not  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
inmates,  her  reliffious  belief  was  not 
considered  nor  aflowed  to  operate  as 
a  disqualification.  A  Boman  Ca- 
tholic had  held  the  same  situation 
previously ;  a  Boman  Catholic  gen- 
tleman was  among  the  directors. 
The  lady  continued  matron  for  some 
months,  and  discharged  her  duties 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  her 
employers.      Unluckily,    however, 
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certain  meddling  clergymen  in  the 
metropolis  learned  that  such  an  ap- 
pointment had  been  made,  and  they 
forthwith  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  get  it  annidled.  A  protest,  con- 
ceived in  the  most  extravagant  and 
bombastic  vein,  was  drawn  up  by 
^e  reverend  agitators,  and  exten- 
sively signed  by  their  friends.  The 
directors  were  alarmed  by  the  vio- 
lent measures  which  it  threatened ; 
they  retraced  their  steps  and  dis- 
charged their  official.  A  minority 
of  their  number  at  once  resigned, 
and  one  of  them,  the  Hon.  Marma- 
duke  Maxwell,  has  now  made  public 
the  particulars  of  a  shameful  and 
disgraceful  intrigue. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Leith, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  agitation,  has  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  the  meddling 
•of  his  clerical  brethren  in  a  matter 
with  which  they  had  no  earthly 
concern.  His  pamphlet  is  worth 
reading;  it  will  be  considered  a 
curiosity  south  of  the  Tweed,  for  its 
interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Protestant  freedom  is  certainly 
unique.  Any  argument  it  contains 
is  either  utteny  worthless  or 
curiously  disingenuous.  Proceeding 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Orich- 
ton  Institution  is  'a  Protestant 
asylum'  —  as  if  Protestants  only 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  out  of 
their  wits — it  argues  that  it  is  in- 
eompetent  to  appoint  a  Boman 
Catholic  matron.  The  assumption 
is  perfectly  unwarranted.  The  sta- 
tute of  incorporation,  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  recognise  the  asylum, 
do  not  say  a  single  word  on  the 
subject  of  religion ;  no  test  is  en- 
forced, no  disabilities  are  imposed ; 
the  institution  is  a  public  one,  open 
to  patients  of  every  creed  and  sect. 
But  Dr.  Stevenson  will  make  him- 
self superior  to  the  Legislature.  No 
Homan  Catholic  matron,  no  Baptist 


nurse,  no  Episcopalian  housemaid, 
need  apply  at  Dumfries  so  long  as 
this  vindicator  of  Presbyterian  pu- 
rity can  wield  a  pen  or  draw  a 
protest. 

I  noticed  in  an  advertisement  the 
other  day  that  the  applicant— a 
clergyman — after  enumerating  his 
other  qualifications,  added  in  con- 
spicuous type,  *  Views  strictly  those 
of  Simeon,*  It  might  perhaps  have 
been  as  assuring  if  he  had  stated 
that  his  views  were  '  strictly  those 
of  St.  Paul;'  but  certain  party 
shibboleths  are,  I  presume,  neces- 
sary in  the  Church.  If  the  Leith 
Doctor's  system  of  domestic  disa- 
bilities, however,  is  to  be  carried 
out,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  we 
are  to  stop.  We  shall  have  oar 
scullery  maids  disclaiming,  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press,  any 
connexion  with  St.  Barnabas ;  and 
Mrs.  Gamp*deponingon  her  'mortial 
oath*  thiEit  her  religious  convictions 
are  *  strictly  those  of  Calvin.*  Dean 
Bamsay,  in  his  quaint,  genial,  and 
racy  Meminiscences,f  tells  a  storv  of 
an  old  Scotch  maiden  ladjr  resident 
in  a  provincial  town,  wfiich  must 
have  cruelly  shocked  Dr.  Steven- 
son : — 

A  very  strong-minded  lady  of  the 
class,  and  in  Lord  Cockburn's  language, 
'  indifferent  about  modes  and  habits,' 
had  been  asking  from  a  lady  the  charac- 
ter of  a  cook  she  was  about  to  hire. 
The  lady  naturally  entered  a  little 
upon  her  moral  qualifications,  and  de- 
scribed her  as  a  very  decent  woman; 
the  reply  to  which  was,  *  Oh,  d — n  her 
decency ;  can  she  make  good  ooUops  f 
— an  answer  which  woi3d  somewhat 
surprise  a  lady  of  Moray-place  now  if 
engaged  in  a  similar  discussion  of  a 
servant's  merits. 

This  is  going  a  little  too  far  the 
other  way,  no  doubt;  though  the 
strong  masculine  shrewdness,  and 
the  vigorous  contempt  for  what  she 


*  Mrs.  Gamp,  to  do  her  justice,  has  stated  with  great  simplicity  her  Confession 
of  Faith  :— 

*Ah,  dear!'  moaned  Mrs.  Gamp,  sinking  into  the  shaving  chair,  'that  there 
blessed  Bull,  Mr.  Sweedlepipe,  has  done  his  wery  best  to  conker  me.  Of  all  the 
trying  inwalieges  in  this  waUy  of  the  shadder,  that  one  beats  'em  black  and  blue. 
Talk  of  constitooshun  !  A  person's  constitooshnn  need  be  made  of  bricks  to  stand 
it.  Mrs.  Harris  jestly  says  to  me  but  t'other  day,  '*  Oh !  Sairey  Gamp,"  she  says, 
"how  is  it  done?"  "Mrs.  Harris,  ma'am,"  I  says  to  her,  "we  gives  no  trust 
ourselves*  and  puts  a  deal  o'  trust  elsevere ;  these  is  our  religious  feelin's,  and 
we  finds  'em  answer."  "Sairey,"  says  Mrs.  Harris,  "sech  is  life.  Yich  like- 
ways  is  the  hend  of  all  things !" ' 

t  Jteminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character,  By  E.  B.  Ramsay,  M.A., 
Dean  of  Edinburgh.     Fourth  Edition.     Edinburgh.     1859. 
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eridently  considered  a  piece  of  effe- 
xninate  fastidiousneBS,  are  very  re- 
frenhioff.  But  when  we  are  required 
to  discnarge  the  nurse  from  our  hos- 
pital, or  the  cook  from  our  kitchen, 
because  her  yiews  on  consubstantia- 
tion  are  unsettled,  then  we  empha- 
tically concur  in  the  old  lady's 
hearty  sentiment — 'Oh,  d — ^n  her 
papistry;  can  she  make  good 
ooUopsP' 

It  would  be  utterly  unprofitable 
to  follow  Dr.  Stevenson  through 
his  very  oratorical  and  irrelevant 
defence.  A  man  who  sneers  at  the 
plainest  maxims  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  as  '  the  commonplace  pla- 
titudes of  liberalism,'  and  at  their 
application  as  dictated  by  '  a  weak 
and  almost  maudlin  sentiment,'  is 
clearly  beyond  the  pale  of  argument. 
But  fortunately  the  form  which  his 
intolerance  has  assumed  in  this  in- 
stance is  one  of  which  the  public 
authorities  can  take  cognisance.  By 
the  recent  Lunacy  Act  the  Crichton 
Institution  is  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  In- 
spectors. These  gentlemen  will  not 
perform  their  duties  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public  unless  in  their 
annual  report  they  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  Home  Secretary  (and 
thereby  enable  him  to  redress)  a 
grave  wrong  and  a  gross  injustice. 

But  even  on  a  stormy  day  like 
this  the  sea-side  is  not  altogether 
destitute  of  out-door  interest. 

A  ship  in  sight !  Let  us  put  away 
our  books  and  hurry  down  to  the 
pier.  ThalaUal  Thalatta!  But  it 
IS  not  *  the  many-dimpled  smile' — 
ayijptBjAop  ytXcurfta—ihkt  greets  us 
this  October  afternoon;  the  lion- 
like monster  has  been  roused  from 
his  summer  slumber,  and  now  lashes 
his  tawny  mane.  'Tis  an  awful  day ! 
The  bay  is  crossed  with  crested 
billows;  the  white  skua  gulls  are 
screaming  over  the  uptom  tangle 
which  the  sea  has  cast  on  the  beach ; 
a  troubled  gleam  of  rainbow  touches 
the  troubled  water  and  the  slate- 
coloured  cloud  of  rain  in  the  offing. 
On  the  grey  edges  of  the  driven 
sleet,  dimly  visible  through  it,  a 
large  barque  rushes  on  before  the 
blast.  She  has  beat  about  the  ho- 
rijEon  the  whole  morning,  but  can- 
not weather  the  Burrough  Head, 
and  now— unable  to  live  the  night 


out  yonder — ^makes  straight  for  the 
harbour  mouth.  'Tis  her  last  chauM, 
and  she  needs  must  haste,  for  in 
another  hour  the  retreating  tide  will 
shallow  the  channel,  and  strand  her 
upon  its  beach.  There,— you  see 
her  clearly  now.  A  great  Dutch 
barque — ^heavy  and  unwieldy — her 
rain-beaten  sails  sadly  tattered — a 
red  flag  flyixig  at  her  mizzen.  On 
she  comes  with  Dutch-like  delibera* 
tion,  yawing  over  the  swell  as  if 
she  would  shake  every  timber  in 
her  to  bits,  and  each  moment 
nearine  the  white  surf  that  breaks 
upon  the  bar.  That  is  the  point  of 
danger.  The  bar  is  close  outside 
the  narbour  mouth,  and  one  after 
the  other  the  great  waves — moun- 
tains of  water  that  tower  up  high 
over  the  pier,  and  seem  to  dnun  the 
sea  to  its  bottom— burst  with  a 
thunderinc  boom  upon  it. 

'He's  keepin'  ower  far  to  lee- 
'ard,'  says  one  nautical-looking  old 
bird.  '  He'll  land  her  on  the  back 
o'  the  pier.' 

'Up  with  your  top-gallantsail, 
man,'  shouts  another  with  an  oath, 
as  if  he  expected  die  skipper  out 
there  in  tiie  tempest  to  hear  him. 
'  Clap  on  every  rag  you  have,  you 
ould  idiot ;'  and  he  uses  his  arms 
like  a  nair  of  flails,  to  indicate  what 
is  needed. 

The  hint  is  taken,  the  topsail  is 
slowly  unfurled,  and  the  barque, 
with  better  '  way'  upon  it,  keeps  up 
galhintly  through  the  surf.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  speculative  curiosity 
the  spectators,  I  dare  say,  would 
have  wished  to  witness  the  effect 
which  the  billow  that  has  just  now 
broken  like  a  cataract  would  have 
had  upon  her ;  but  the  steersman, 
who  with  some  half  dozen  bearded 
Finns  is  now  visible  on  the  deck,  has 
handled  his  tools  well,  and  brin^ 
her  rolling  in  upon  the  monsters 
back.  Then  there  is  a  brief  interval 
of  calm— thirty  seconds  or  so— and 
before  the  next '  sea'  breaks,  a  cheer 
has  greeted  the  drenched  crew,  and 
the  storm-beaten  is  within  shelter 
of  the  pier. 

I  see,  mj  dear  Editor,  that  you 
wax  impatient  Very  reasonably, 
I  admit.  But  only  consider,  as 
poor  Heine  says,  'if  this  paper 
bores  you  to  read  it,  how  it  must 
have  Dored  me  to  write  it.'  Be 
merciful  accordingly.   Eugeetvale, 
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'pBEIS'EZEE  the  Gideonite' 
■^  was  no  bad  specimen  of  the 
class  he  represented — the  sour* 
visaged,  stem,  and  desperate  fanatic, 
who  allowed  no  consideration  of 
fear  or  mercy  to  turn  him  from  the 
path  of  duty ;  whose  sense  of  per- 
sonal danger  as  of  perscmal  respon- 
sibility was  ccanpletely  swallowed 
np  in  his  religious  enthusiasm; 
wno  would  follow  such  an  officer  as 
George  Effingham  into  the  very 
jaws  of  death ;  and  of  whom  such  a 
man  as  Cromwell  knew  how  to  make 
a  rare  and  efficient  instrument. 
Ebenezer's  orders  were  to  hold  no 
communication  with  his  prisoner, 
to  neglect  no  precaution  for  his 
security;  and  hftving  reported  his 
capture  to  the  generu  in  command 
at  N(»rthampton,  to  proceed  at  least 
one  stage  mrther  on  his  road  to 
IJondon  ere  he  halted  for  the 
nidbt. 

Humphrey's  very  name  was  con- 
sequently unknown  to  the  party 
who  had  him  in  charge.  As  he  had 
BO  papers  whatever  upon  his  person 
when  captured,  the  subaltern  in 
command  of  the  picket  at  Brixworth 
had  considered  it  useless  to  ask  a 
question  to  which  it  was  so  easy  to 
give  a  fictitious  answer ;  and  Ebe- 
nezer,  although  recognising  him 
personally  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
nad  ne^ected  to  ascertain  his  name 
even  after  their  first  introduction 
by  means  of  the  fiat  of  the  CavaH^'s 
sabre.  Though  his  back  had  tingled 
for  weeks  from  the  effects  of  a  Uow 
BO  shrewdly  administered;  though 
he  had  every  opportunitv  of  learn- 
ing the  style  and  title  of  the  prisoner 
whom  he  had  helped  to  bring  before 
Cromwell  at  his  head-quarters ;  yet, 
with  an  idiosjrncrasy  peculiar  to  the 
British  soldier,  and  a  deg^ree  of 
Saxon  indifierence  amoimting  to 
stupidity,  he  had  never  once  tliought 
of  making  inquiry  as  to  who  or  what 
was  this  hard-hitting  Malignant 
that  had  so  nearly  knocked  him  off 


his  horse  in   the   Gloucestershire 
lane. 

Erect  and  vigilant,  he  rode  con- 
scientiously dose  to  his  prisoner, 
eyeing  him  from  time  to  time  with 
looks  of  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
scanning  his  figure  from  head  to 
heel  wiSi  obvious  satisfaction.  Kot 
a  word,  however,  did  he  address  to 
the  captive ;  his  conversation,  such 
as  it  was,  being  limited  to  a  few 
brief  sentences  interchanged  with 
his  men,  in  which  Scriptural  phrase- 
ology was  strangely  intermiu^ed 
with  the  language  of  the  stable  and 
the  parade-ground.  Strict  as  was 
the  discipline  insisted  on  amongst 
the  Parliamentary  troops  by  Crom- 
well and  his  officers,  the  escort,  as 
may  be  supposed,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  superior  with  stem 
faces  and  silent  tongues ;  they  rode 
at  '  attention,'  their  horses  well  m 
hand,  their  weiqmns  held  in  readi- 
ness, and  their  eyes  never  for  aa 
instant  taken  off  the  horseman  they 
surrounded. 

Humphrey,  we  may  easily  ima- 
gine, was  in  no  mood  to  enter  into 
conversation.  He  had  indeed 
enough  food  for  sad  forebodings  and 
bitter  reflections.  Wild  and  adven- 
turous as  had  been  his  life  for  many 
weeks  past — ^always  in  disguise, 
always  apparently  on  the  eve  of 
discovery,  and  dependent  for  his 
safety  on  the  fidelity  of  utter  stran- 
gers, often  of  the  meanest  class- 
not  a  day  had  elapsed  without  some 
imminent  hazard,  some  thrilling  al- 
ternation of  hope  and  fear.  Bat 
the  events  of  the  last  few  hours  had 
outdone  them  ail.  To  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission !— to  have  es- 
caped when  escape  seemed  impos- 
sible, and  then  to  fail  at  the  last 
moment,  when  safety  had  been 
actually  gained  I — ^it  seemed  m<xe 
like  some  wild  and  feverish  dream 
than  a  dark  hopeless  reality.  And 
the  poor  sorrel  t  How  sinoerelv  he 
mourned  for  the  good  hone ;  how 
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"well  he  Imd  always 
liow  gentle  and  galUat  and  obedient 
Ike  wafi ;  how  he  tnmed  to  his  mas- 
ter's hand  and  sprang  to  his  master's 
voice.  How  fond  he  was  of  him ; 
mid  to  think  of  him  lying  dead 
yonder  by  the  water-side !  It  was 
nard  to'bear. 

Strango  how  a  dumb  animal  can 
wind  itself  round  the  human  heart ! 
Wliat  associations  may  be  connected 
with  a  horse's  arching  crest  or  the 
intc^Uigent  glance  of  a  dog's  eye. 
How  they  can  bring  back  to  us  the 
happy  '  long,  long  ago  ;*  the  magic 
time  that  seems  brighter  and 
brighter  as  we  contempkte  it  from 
a  greater  and  greater  distance; 
bow  ther  can  recal  the  soft  tones 
and  kindly  glances  that  are  hushed, 
perhaps,  and  dim  for  evermore; 
perhaps,  the  bitterest  stroke  of  all, 
estranged  and  altered  now.  '  Love 
nie,  love  my  dog  I' — ^there  never  was 
a  truer  proverb.  Aye  I  love  my  dog, 
love  my  horse,  love  all  that'^came 
about  me;  the  dress  I  wore,  the 
words  I  have  spoken,  the  very 
ground  I  trod  upon, — but  do  not  he 
surprised  that  horse  and  dog,  and 
dress  and  belongings,  all  are  still 
the  same,  and  I  alone  am  changed. 

So  Humphrey  loved  the  sorrel, 
and  grieved  for  him  sincerely.  The 
rough  Puritan  soldiers  could,  under- 
stand his  dejection.  Many  a  char- 
ger's neck  was  caressed  by  a  rough 
hand  on  the  march,  as  the  scene  By 
the  Northern  Water  presented  itself 
vividly  to  the  dragoons'  untutored 
minds ;  and  though  the  vigilance  of 
his  guardians  was  imimpeachable, 
their  bearing  towards  Humphrey 
was  all  the  softer  and  more  deferen- 
tial that  these  veteran  soldiers  could 
appreciate  his  feelings  and  sympa- 
thize with  his  loss. 

He  had  but  one  drop  of  comfort, 
one  gleam  of  sunshine  now,  and 
even  that  was  dashed  with  bitter 
fec^gs  of  pi^ue  and  a  conscious* 
ness  of  unmerited  neglect.  He  had 
seen  Mary  once  again.  He  liked  to 
think,  too,  that  she  must  iiave  re- 
cognised him ;  must  have  been  awaze 
of  his  critical  position ;  must  have 
known  that  he  was  being  led  off  to 
die. 

'  Perhaps  even  her  hard  heart  will 
ache,'  thought  the  prisoner, '  when 
she  thinks  of  her  handiwork.  Waa 
it  not  for  her  take  that  I  undertook 


this  &tal  duty — for  her  sake  that  I 
have  spent  years  of  my  life  in  exile, 
risked  that  life  ungrudgingly  a 
thousand  times,  and  shall  now  for- 
feit it  most  unquestionably  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Parliament  P 
Surely,  surely,  if  she  is  a  woman, 
tke  mudt  be  anxious  and  unhappy 
now.' 

It  was  a  strange  morbid  sensation, 
hdf  of  anger,  hailf  of  triumph ;  yet 
through  it  all  a  tear  stole  to  his  eye 
from  Uie  fond  heart  that  could  not 
bear  to  think  the  woman  he  loved 
should  suffer  a  moment's  uneasiness 
even  for  his  sake. 

Silently  they  rode  on  till  they 
readied  r^ortliampton  town.  The 
good  citizens  were  too  much  inured 
to  scenes  of  violence,  too  well 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  the 
Parliamentary  troops,  to  throw 
away  much  attention  on  so  simple 
an  event  as  ike  arrival  of  an  escort 
with  a  prisoner.  Party-feeling,  too, 
had  become  considerably  weakened 
since  the  continued  successes  of  the 
Parliament.  Virtually  the  war  was 
over,  and  the  Commons  now  repre- 
sented the  governing  power  through- 
out the  country.  The  honest  towns- 
men of  Northampton  were  only  too 
thankful  to  obtain  a  short  interval 
of  piBace  and  quiet  for  the  prose- 
cutMn  of  'business'— that  mi^c 
word,  which  speaks  so  eloquently  to 
the  feelings  of  the  middle  class  in 
England — and  as  their  majority  had 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
disturbances  taken  the  popular  side 
in  the  great  civil  contest,  they  could 
a£R)rd  to  treat  their  fallen  foes  with 
mensy  and  consideration. 

Unlike  his  entry  on  a  previous 
occasion  into  the  good  city  of 
Gloucester,  Humphrey  found  his 
present  plight  the  object  neither  of 
ridicule  nor  remark.  The  passers* 
by  scarce  glanced  at  him  as  he  rode 
along,  and  the  escort  closed  round 
him  80  vigilantly  that  a  careless  ob- 
server would  hardly  have  remarked 
that  the  troop  encircled  a  prisoner. 

In  consequence  of  their  meditated 
movement  againstthe  Song's  Uberty , 
the  Parliament  had  concentrated  a 
large  force (^  all  aims  atNorthamp- 
ton,  and  the  usually  smiling  and 
peaceM  town  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  enormous  barracks. 
Granaries,  manu&ctories,  and  other 
huge  buildings  were  taken  up  for 
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the  use  of  soldiers;  troop-horses 
were  picketed  in  the  streets,  and  a 
park  of  artillery  occupied^the  mar- 
ket-place ;  whilst  the  oest  houses  of 
the  citizens,  somewhat  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  their  owners,  were 
appropriated  by  the  superior  officers 
of  the  division.  In  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  George  Effingham  had  es- 
tablished himself.  An  air  of  military 
simplicity  and  discipline  pervaded 
the  general's  quarters :  sentries, 
steady  and  immoveable  as  statues, 
guarded  the  entrance;  a  strong 
escort  of  cavalry  occupied  an  a£ 
joining  building,  once  &  flour-store, 
now  converted  into  a  guard-house. 
Grave  upright  personages,  distin- 
guished W  their  orange  scarfs  as 
officers  of  the  Parliament,  stalked 
to  and  fro,  intent  on  military  affairs, 
here  bringing  in  their  reports,  there 
issuing  forth  charged  with  orders ; 
but  one  and  all  affecting  an  austerity 
of  demeanour  which  yet  somehow 
sat  unnaturally  upon  buff  coat  and 
steel  head-piece.  The  f^eneral  him- 
self seemed  immersed  m  business. 
Seated  at  a  table  covered  with 
papers,  he  wrote  with  imflinching 
energy,  looking  up,  it  is  true,  ever 
and  anon  with  a  weary  abstracted 
air,  but  returning  to  ms  work  with 
renewed  vigour  after  every  inter- 
ruption, as  though  determined  by 
sheer  force  of  wiU  to  keep  his  mind 
from  wandering  off  its  task. 

An  orderly-sergeant  entered  the 
room,  and,  standing  at  '  attention,' 
announced  the  arrival  of  an  escort 
with  a  prisoner. 

The  general  looked  up  for  a  mo- 
ment from  his  papers.  *  Send  in  the 
officer  in  command  to  make  his  re- 
port,' said  he,  and  resumed  his 
occupation. 

Ebenezer  stalked  solemnly  into 
the  apartment :  saxmt  and  grim,  he 
stood  bolt  upright  and  commenced 
his  narrative : 

*I  may  not  tarry  by  the  way, 
general,'  he  began,  '  for  verily  i£e 
time  is  short  ana  the  night  cometh 
in  which  no  man  can  work;  even 
as  the  day  of  grace,  which  passeth 
like  the  shadow  on  the  sun-dial  ere 
a  man  can  say,  Lo !  here  it  cometh, 
or  lo !  there. 

Effingham  cut  him  short  with 
considerable  impatience.  *  Speak 
out,  man,'  he  exclaimed,  *  and  say 
what  thou'st  got  to  say,  with  a 


murrain  to  thee !  Dost  think  I  have 
nought  to  do  but  sit  here  and  listen 
to  the  prating  of  thy  fool's  tongue  P* 

Ebenezer  was  one  of  those  preach- 
ing men-of-war  who  never  let  slip 
an  opportunity  of  what  they  termed 
'improving  the  occasion;'  but  our 
friend  George's  temper,  which  the 
unhappiness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
last  few  years  had  not  tended  to 
sweeten,  was  by  no  means  proof 
against  such  an  infliction.  The  sub- 
ordinate perceived  this,  and  endea- 
voured to  condense  his  communica- 
tion within  the  bounds  of  military 
brevity,  but  the  habitVas  too  strong 
for  him:  after  a  few  sentences  he 
broke  out  again — 

*I  was  ordered  by  Lieutenant 
Allgood  to  select  an  escort  of  eight 
picked  men  and  horses,  and  pro- 
ceed in  charge  of  a  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don. My  instructions  were  to  pass 
through  Northampton,  reporting 
myseff  to  General  Effingham  by 
the  way,  and  to  push  on  a  stage 
further  without  delay  ere  I  halted 
my  party  for  the  night.  With  re- 
gard to  the  prisoner,  the  captive, 
as  indeed  I  may  say,  of  our  bow 
and  spear,  who  fell  a  prey  to  us 
under  Brixworth,  even  as  a  bird 
falleth  a  prey  to  the  fowler,  and 
who  trusted  in  the  speed  of  his 
horse  to  save  him  in  the  day  of 
wrath,  as  these  Malignants  have 
ever  trusted  in  their  snortings  and 
their  prancings,  forgetting  that  it 
hath  been  said — ' 

'  Go  to  the  devil,  sir !'  exclaimed 
George  Effingham,  with  an  ener^ 
of  impatience  that  completely  dis- 
sipated the  thread  of  tne  worthy 
sergeant's  discourse ;  '  are  you  to 
take  up  my  time  standing  preach- 
ing there,  instead  of  attending  to 
your  duty  P  You  have  your  orders, 
sir ;  be  off,  and  comply  with  them. 
Your  horses  are  fresh,  your  journey 
before  you,  and  the  son  going 
down.  1  shall  take  care  that  the 
time  of  your  arrival  in  London  is 
reported  to  me,  and  woe  be  to  you 
if  you  **  tarry  by  the  way,"  as  you 
caU  it  in  your  ridiculous  hypo- 
critical jargon.  To  the  right- 
face  1' 

It  was  a  broad  hint  that  in  an 
orderly-room  admitted  of  but  one 
interpretation.  Ebenezer's  instincts 
as  a  soldier  predominated  over  his 
temptations  as  an  orator,  and  in 
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less  than  fire  minates  He  was  once 
xnore  in  the  saddle,  wanr  and  Tigi- 
lant,  closing  his  files  carerall  j  round 
the  captured  Bojalist  as  tkej 
wound  down  the  stony  street  in  the 
direction  of  the  London  road. 

George  E£Bjigham  returned  to 
his  writing,  and  with  a  simple  me- 
morandum of  the  fact  that  a  pri- 
soner had  been  reported  to  him  as 
under  escort  for  London,  dismissed 
the  whole  subject  at  once  from  his 
mind. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  two 
friends,  as  still^they  may  be  called, 
never  knew  that  tney  were  within 
a  hundred  paces  of  each  other, 
thoo^h  in  how  strange  a  relatiye 
position ;  never  knew  that  a  chance 
word,  an  incident  however  trifling, 
that  had  betrayed  the  name  of 
either,  would  have  brought  them 
together,  and  perhaps  altered  the 
whole  subsequent  destinies  of  each. 
George  never  suspected  that  the 
nameless  prisoner,  reported  to  him 
as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  under 
the  charge  of  Ebenezer,  was  his 
old  friend  Humphrey  Bosyille ;  nor 
could  the  Cavalier  Major  guess  that 
the  General  of  Division  holding  so 
important  a  command  as  that  of 
^Northampton,  was  none  other  than 
his  former  comrade  and  captain, 
dark  George  Effingham. 

The  latter  worked  hard  till  ni^t- 
fall.  It  was  his  custom  now.  He 
seemed  never  so  uneasy  as  when  in 
repose.  He  acted  like  a  traveUer 
who  esteems  all  time  wasted  but 
that  which  tends  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  journey.  Enjoying  the 
confidence  of  Cromwell  and  the 
respect  of  the  whole  army,  won,  in  de- 
spite of  his  antecedents,  by  a  career 
of  cool  and  determined  bravery,  he 
seemed  to  be  building  up  for  him- 
self a  high  and  infiuential  station, 
stone  by  stone  as  it  were,  and 
grudging  no  amount  of  sacrifice,  no 
exertion  to  raise  it,  if  only  by  an 
inch.  The  enthusiasm  of  (reorge's 
temperament  was  counterbalanced 
by  sound  judgment  and  a  highly 
perspicuous  intellect,  and  conse- 
quently the  tendency  to  fanaticism 
which  had  first  impelled  him  to 
join  the  Eevolutionary  party,  had 
become  considerably  modified  by 
all  he  saw  and  heard,  when  aa- 
mitted  to  the  councils  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  better  acquainted  with 


their  motives  and  opinions.  He  no 
longer  deemed  that  such  men  as 
Fairfax,  .Ireton,  even  Cromwell, 
were  directly  inspired  by  Heaven, 
but  he  coula  not  conceal  firom  him- 
self that  their  energies  and  abilities 
were  calculated  to  win  for  them  the 
high  places  of  the  earth.  He  knew, 
moreover,  none  better,  the  strength 
and  the  weaknesses  of  either  side, 
and  he  could  not  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment which  must  be<x>me  the  domi- 
nant party.  If  not  a  better,  the 
ci'devant  Cavalier  had  become  un- 

guestionably  a  wiser  man,  and 
aving  determined  in  his  own  mind 
which  of  the  contending  factions 
was  capable  of  saving  the  country, 
and  which  was  obviously  on  the 
high  road  to  power,  he  never  now 
regretted  for  an  instant  that  he 
had  joined  its  ranks,  nor  looked 
b^ck,  as  Bosville  would  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances,  with  a 
wistful  longing  to  all  the  illusions 
of  romance  and  chivalry,  which 
shed  a  glare  over  the  downfall 
of  the  dashing  Cavalien.  Effing- 
ham's, we  need  hardly  say,  was  a 
temperament  of  extraordinary  per- 
severance and  unconquerable  reso- 
lution. He  had  now  proposed  to 
himself  a  certain  aim  and  end  in 
life.  From  the  direction  which  led 
to  its  attainment  he  never  swerved 
one  inch,  as  he  never  halted  for  an 
instant  by  the  way.  He  had  de- 
termined to  win  a  high  and  influen- 
tial station.  Such  a  station  as 
should  at  once  silence  all  mahdottB 
remarks  on  his  Eoyalist  antece- 
dents, as  should  raise  him,  if  not  to 
wealth,  at  least  to  honour,  and 
above  all,  such  as  should  enable 
him  to  throw  the  shield  of  his  pro- 
tection over  aU  and  any  whom  he 
should  think  it  worth  his  while  thus 
to  shelter  and  defend.  Far  in  the 
distance,  like  some  strong  swimmer 
battling  successfully  against  wind 
and  tide,  he  discerned  the  beacon 
which  he  had  resolved  to  reach,  and 
though  he  husbanded  his  strength 
and  neglected  no  advantage  of  eddy 
or  back-water,  he  never  maxed  for 
an  instant  from  his  efforts,  con- 
vinced that  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  conflict,  he  who  is  not  ad- 
vancing is  necessarily  losing  way. 
Such  tenacity  of  purpose  toill  be 
served  at  last,  as  indeed  it  fully 
merits  to  be,  and  this  Saxon  quality 
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Effingham  possessed   for  good  or 
eril  in  its  most  exaggerated  form. 

The  weaknessesof  a  strong  nature, 
like  the  flaws  in  a  marble  oohimn, 
are,  however,  a  fit  subjeot  for  ridi- 
cule and  remark.  The  general, 
despite  his  ^re  appearance  and 
his  powerfol  mtellect,  was  as  child- 
ish m  some  matters  as  his  neigh- 
bours. Erer  since  the  concentra- 
tion of  a  large  Parliamentary  force 
around  Northampton,  and  the  in- 
vestment, so  to  speak,  of  Holmby 
House  by  the  redoubtable  Comet 
Joyce,  it  had  been  judged  advisable 
by  the  authorities  to  station,  a  strong 
detachment  of  cavalry  at  the  village 
of  Brixworth,  a  lonely  hamlet  within 
six  miles  of  head-quarters,  occupy- 
ing a  commanding  position,  and 
with  strong  capabilities  for  defence. 
This  detachment  seemed  to  be  the 
general's  peculiar  care ;  and  who 
should  gainsay  such  a  high  military 
opinion  as  that  of  George  Effing- 
ham? Whatever  might  be  the 
press  of  business  during  the  day, 
however  numerous  the  calls  upon 
his  time,  activity,  and  resources,  he 
could  idways  find  a  spare  hour  or 
two  before  sundown,  in  whieh  to 
visit  this  important  outpost.  Ac- 
companied by  a  solitary  dragoon  as 
an  escort,  or  even  at  tmies  entirely 
alone,  the  general  would  gallop 
over  to  beat  up  Lieutenant  All- 
good's  quarters,  and  returning 
leisurely  m  the  dark,  would  drop 
the  rein  on  his  horse's  nedi:,  ana 
suffer  him  to  walk  quietly  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  park  at  Bou^- 
ton,  whilst  his  master  looked  long 
and  wistfully  at  the  casket  contain- 
ing the  jewel  which  he  had  sternly 
resolved  to  win.  On  the  day  of 
Humphrey's  capture,  the  very 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  Effingham 
to  fulfil  his  daily  daty,  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  to  enjoy  the  <mly 
relaxation  he  permitted  himself, 
served  to  render  him  somewhat  im- 
patient of  Ebeneaer's  long- winded 
communications;  and  by  cutting 
short  the  narrative  of  that  verbose 
official,  perhaps  prevented  an  inter- 
view with  his  oldf  friend,  which,  had 
he  believed  in  its  possibility,  he 
would  have  been  sorry  to  miss. 

A  bright  moon  shone  upon  the 
waving  fern  and  fine  old  trees  of 
Boughton  Park  as  George  returned 
from  his  customary  visit  to  the  out- 


}M)st.  He  was  later  ihan  usual,  aad 
the  soft  southern  breeze  wafted  on. 
his  ear  the  iron  tones  that  were 
tolling  midnight  from  Kingsl^orpe 
Churcn.  All  was  still,  and  balmy, 
and  beautiful,  the  universe  seemed 
to  breathe  of  peace,  and  love,  and 
repose.  The  mfiuenee  of  the  hour 
seemed  to  soothe  and  soften  the  am- 
bitious soldier,  seemed  to  sasfcurate 
his  whdie  bein^  with  kindly,  gentto 
feelings,  far  different  from  those 
which  habitually  held  sway  in  that 
weary,  careworn  heart ;  seemed  to 
whisper  to  him  of  hi^ier,  Itolier 
joys  than  worldly  fame  and  gratified 
pride,  even  than  successful  love — 
to  urge  upon  him  the  beauty  of 
humility,  and  self-saerifice^  and 
hc^ful,  child-like  trust, — ^the  tri- 
umph of  that  resignation  which  fiur 
outshines  all  the  splendours  of  con- 
quest, which  wrests  a  victory  even, 
out  of  the  jaws  of  defeat. 

Alas  that  these  momentary  im- 
pressions should  be  transient  in 
proportion  to  their  strength !  What 
t9  this  flaw  in  the  human  (organiza- 
tion that  thus  makes  man  the  very 
puppet  of  a  passing  thought?  Is 
there  but  one  rudder  that  can  guide 
the  bark  upon  her  voyage,  veering 
as  she  does  with  every  changing 
breeze?  but  one  course  that  shall 
bring  her  in  safety  to  the  desired 
haven,  when  all  the  false  pilots  she 
is  so  prone  to  take  on  board  do  bat 
run  her  upon  shoals  and  quicksands, 
Gt  let  her  drift  aimlessly  out  sea- 
ward though  the  night  ?  We  know 
where  the  charts  are  to  be  found— 
we  know  where  the  ruddbr  can  be 
fitted.  Whose  fiiult  is  it  that  we  can- 
not bring  our  cargo  safe  home  to 
port? 

The  roused  deer,  alarmed  at  the 
tramp  of  George's  charger,  sprang 
hastily  from  their  lair  under  the 
stems  of  the  spreadinc'  beeches, 
bianched  in  the  moomight  to  a 
ghastly  white.  As  they  coursed 
akmg  in  single  file  under  the  horse's 
nose,  he  bounded  lightly  into  the 
air,  and  with  a  snort  of  pleasure 
rather  than  alarm  broke  voluntarily 
into  a  canter  on  the  yielding  moss- 
grown  sward.  The  motbn  scattered 
the  traia  of  thought  in  which  his 
rider  was  plung^,  dispelled  the 
charm,  and  brought  him  back  from 
his  visions  to  his  own  practical,  re- 
solute self.    He  glanced  once^  and 
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onee  onl^,  at  the  tnmts  of  the  haD, 
from  which  a  light  was  still  shining, 
dimly  yisible  at  a  gap  in  the  fine 
old  avenue ;  and  then  with  clenched 
hand  and  stern,  compressed  smile, 
turned  his  horse's  head  homeward, 
and  galloped  steadily  on  towards 
his  own  quarters  in  Northampton 
town.  

Chjlftbs  XXXIV. 
'past  and  oone.' 

Perhaps  had  Effingham  known  in 
whose  room  was  twinklinff  that 
light  which  shone  out  at  so  laie  an 
hour  from  the  towers  of  the  old 
manor-house ;  could  any  instinctiTe 
faculty  have  made  him  aware  of 
the  council  to  which  it  was  a  silent 
witness ;  could  he  hare  guessed  at 
the  solemn  conelaye  held  by  two 
individuals  in  that  apartment,  from 
which  only  a  cloeea  casement  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  avenue  sepa- 
rated him,  even  his  strong  heart 
would  have  beat  quicker,  and  a 
sensation  of  sickening  anxiety  would 
have  prevented  him  from  proceed- 
ing so  resolutely  homewardis,  would 
have  kept  him  lingering  and  han- 
kering tnere  the  live-long  night. 

The  solitary  light  was  shining 
from  Grace  Allonby's  apartment. 
Li  that  luxurious  room  were  the 
two  ladies,  still  in  full  evening  cos- 
tume. One  was  in  a  sitting  posture, 
the  other,  with  a  nale,  stony  face, 
her  hair  pushed  bacx  from  her  tem- 
ples, and  her  lips,  usually  so  red 
and  ripe,  of  an  Bshj  white,  walked 
irregularly  to  and  fro,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  and  twisting  the 
fingers  in  and  out  with  the  uncon- 
scious contbrtions  of  acute  suffering. 
It  was  Mary  Cave  who  seemed  thus 
driven  to  the  extremity  of  apprehen- 
sion and  dismay.  All  her  dignity, 
all  her  self-possession  had  deserted 
her  for  the  nonce,  and  left  her  a 
trembling,  weeping,  harassed,  and 
afflicted  woman. 

Grace  AUonby,  on  the  other 
hand,  sate  in  her  chair  erect  and 
motionless  as  marble.  Save  for  the 
action  of  the  little  foot  beneath  her 
dress,  which  tapped  the  floor  at 
regular  intervals,  she  might,  indeed, 
have  been  a  statue,  with  her  fixed 
eye,  her  curved,  defiant  lip  and 
dilated  nostril  expressive  of  nungled 
wrath  and  scorn. 


Brought  up  as  sisters,  loving  each 
other  with  the  undemonstrative 
affection  which  dependence  on  one 
side  and  protection  on  the  other 
surely  engenders  between  generoua 
minds,  never  before  had  the  demon 
of  discord  been  able  to  sow  the 
slightest  dissension  between  these 
two.  Now,  however,  they  seemed 
to  have  changed  natures.  Mary 
was  writhing  and  pleading  aa  for 
dear  life.  Grace  sat  stem  and 
pitiless,  her  dark  eyes  flashing 
fiercely,  and  her  &ir  brow,  usually 
so  smooth  and  open,  lowering  with 
an  ominous  scowi. 

For  five  minutes  neither  had 
spoken  a  syllable,  though  Mary 
continued  her  troubled  walk  up  and 
down  the  room.  At  last  Grace, 
turning  her  head  haughtily  towards 
her  companion,  stiflfy  observed, 

'  Yon  can  suggest,  then,  no  other 
method  than  this  unwomanly  and 
humiliating  course  F' 

'Dear  Grace,'  replied  Mary,  in 
accents  of  imploring  eagerness, '  it 
is  our  last  resource.  I  entreat  you — 
think  ofthe  interest  at  stake.  Think 
of  him  even  now,  a  prisoner  on  his 
way  to  execution.  To  execution! 
Great  Heaven!  they  will  never 
spare  him  now.  I  can  see  it  all 
before  me — the  gallant  form  walk- 
ing erect  between  those  stem,  tri- 
umphant Puritans,  the  kindly  face 
blindfolded,  that  he  may  not  look 
upon  his  death.  I  can  see  him 
standing  out  from  those  levelled 
muskets.  I  can  hear  his  voice  firm 
and  manly  as  he  defies  them  all  and 
shouts  his  old  battle-cry — "God 
and  the  Xing!"  I  can  see  the 
wreaths  of  white  smoke  floating 
away  before  the  breeze,  and  down 
upon  the  greensward,  Humphrey 
SosviUe  —  dead !  —  do  you  under- 
stand me,  girlF  dead—staae  dead! 
and  we  shul  never,  never  see  him 
morel' 

Mary's  voice  rose  to  a  shriek  as 
she  concluded,  towering  above  her 
companion  in  all  the  majesty  of  her 
despair ;  but  she  could  not  sustain 
the  horror  of  the  picture  she  had 
conjured  up,  and  sinking  into  a 
chair,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  shook  all  over  like  an 
aspen  leaf. 

Grace,  too,  shuddered  visibly. 
It  was  in  a  softened  tone  that  she 
said, '  He  must  be  saved,  Mary.    I 
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am  willinf?  to  do  all  that  lies  in  mj 
power.  He  shall  not  die  for  his 
loyaltj  if  he  can  be  rescued  by 
any  one  that  bears  the  name  of 
AUonby.* 

'  Bless  yon,  darling,  a  thousand, 
thousand  times !'  exclaimed  Mary, 
seizing  her  friend's  hand  and  cover- 
ing it  with  kisses;  *I  knew  your 
good,  kind  heart  would  triumph  at 
the  last.  I  knew  jou  would  never 
leave  him  to  die  without  stretching 
an  arm  to  help  him.  Listen,  Gracey. 
There  is  but  one  person  that  can 
interpose  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess on  his  behaLf— I  need  not  tell 
you  again  who  that  person  ia, 
Gracey ;  you  used  to  praise  and  ad- 
mire my  knowledge  of  the  worlds 
you  used  to  x>lace  the  utmost  faith 
m  my  clearsightedness  and  quick- 
ness of  perception ;  I  am  not  easily 
deceived,  ana  I  tell  you  George 
Effingham  loves  the  very  ground 
beneath  your  feet.  Not  as  men 
usually  love,  Grace,  with  a  divided 
interest,  that  makes  a  hawk  or  a 
hound,  a  place  at. court,  or  a  brigade 
of  cavalry,  too  dangerous  and  suc- 
cessful a  rival,  but  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  whole  enthusiastic 
nature,  with  the  reckless  devotion 
that  would  fling  the  world,  if  he 
had  it,  at  your  feet.  He  is  your 
slave,  dear,  and  I  cannot  wonder  at 
it.  For  your  lightest  whim  he 
would  do  more,  a  thousand  times 
more,  than  this.  He  has  influence 
with  our  rulers  (it  is  a  bitter  drop 
in  the  cup,  that  we  must  term  the 
Iloundhead  knaves  ow*  rulers  at 
last) ;  above  all,  he  has  Cromwell's 
confidence,  and  Cromwell  governs 
England  now.  If  he  can  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  exert  himself,  he 
can  save  Bosville's  life.  It  is  much 
to  ask  him,  I  grant  you.  It  mnj 
compromise  him  with  his  party,  it 
may  give  his  enemies  the  means  of 
depriving  him  of  his  command,  it 
may  rain  the  whole  future  on  which 
his  great  ambitious  mind  is  set.  I 
know  him,  you  see,  dear,  though  he 
has  never  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  open  his  heart  to  me;  it 
might  even  endanger  his  safety  at 
a  future  period,  but  it  must  be  dond, 
Grace,  and  jou  are  the  person  that 
must  tell  him  to  do  it.' 

'  It  is  not  right,'  answered  Grace, 
her  feminine  pride  rousing  itself 
once  more.    '  It  is  not  just  or  fair. 


What  can  I  give  him  in  exchange 
for  such  a  favour  P  How  can  I,  of 
all  the  women  upoii  earth,  ask  him 
to  do  this  for  me  ?* 

*  And  yet,  Grace,  if  you  refuse, 
Humphrey  must  die!'  said  Mary, 
in  the  quiet  tones  of  despair,  but 
with  a  writhing  lip  that  could  hardly 
utter  the  fatal  word. 

Grace  was  driven  from  her  de- 
fences now.  Conflicting  feelings, 
reserve,  pride,  pity,  and  aSection.  all 
were  at  war  in  that  soft  heart,  which 
so  few  years  ago  had  scarcely  known 
a  pang.  Like  a  true  woman,  she 
adopted  the  last  unfailing  resonroe, 
she  put  herself  into  a  passion  and 
burst  into  tears. 

•Whyamltodo  all  this?'  sob- 
bed Grace.  'Why  are  my  father, 
and  Lord  Vaux,  and  you  yourself, 
Mary,  to  do  nothing,  and  I  alone 
to  interfere?  What  especial  claim 
has  Humphrey  on  meP  What 
right  have  1  more  than  others  over 
the  person  of  Major  Bosville  P' 

'Because  you  love  him,  Grace,' 
answered  Mary,  and  her  eye  never 
wavered,  her  voice  never  faltered 
when  she  said  it.  The  stony  look 
had  stolen  over  her  face  once  more, 
and  the  rigiditv  of  the  full  white 
arm  that  peeped  through  her  sleere 
showed  how  tight  her  hand  was 
clenched,  but  the  woman  herself 
was  as  steady  as  a  rock.  The  other 
turned  her  eyes  away  from  the 
quiet  searching  glance  that  was 
reading  her  heart. 

•  And  if  I  did,'  said  poor  Graces  in 
the  petulance  of  her  distress,  'I 
should  not  be  the  only  person. 
You  like  him  yourself,  Mary,  you 
know  you  do— am  I  to  save  him  for 
your  sakeP' 

The  girl  laughed  in  bitter  soom 
while  she  spoke,  but  tears  of  shame 
and  contrition  rose  to  her  ejes  a 
moment  afterwards,  as  she  reflected 
on  the  ungenerous  words  she  had 
spoken. 

Mary  had  long  nerved  herself 
for  the  task,  she  was  not  going  to 
fail  now.  She  had  resolved  to  ffive 
him  up.  Three  little  simple  words ; 
very  easy  to  say,  and  comprising 
after  all — ^whatP  a  mere  nothing! 
anljf  a  heart's  happiness  lost  for  a 
life-time — otily  a  cloud  over  the  sun 
for  evermore — onl^f  the  destruction 
of  hope,  and  energy,  and  all  that 
makes  life  worth  naving,  and  dis- 
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tingnuhes  the  intellectual  being 
from  die  brute.  Only  the  exchange 
of  a  futnre  to  pray  for,  and  dream 
of,  for  a  listlesfi  despair,  torpid  and 
benumbed — ^fearing  nothing,  caring 
fornothmg,  and  wdcoming  nothing 
but  the  stroke  that  shall  end  lite 
and  sufferings  together.  This  was 
all.  She  wOTild  not  flinch — ^she  was 
resolved — she  could  do  it  easily. 

'Listen  to  me,  Grace,'  she  said, 
spealdng  every  word  quite  slowly 
and  distinctly,  though  her  very  eye- 
brows quiyered  with  the  violence 
she  did  ner  feelings,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  grasp  the  arm  of  a  chair 
to  keep  the  cold,  trembling  fingers 
still.  'You  are  mistaken  if  you 
think  1  have  any  sentiment  of  re- 
gard for  Major  tiosville  deeper  than 
friendship  and  esteem.  I  have  long 
known  him,  and  appreciated  his 
good  qualities.  You  yourself  must 
acknowledge  how  intmiately  allied 
we,  have  SX  been  in  the  war,  and 
bow  stanch  and  faithful  he  has 
ever  proved  himself  to  the  King. 
Therefore  I  honour  and  regard  him, 
therefore  1  shall  always  look  back 
to  him  as  a  friend,  though  I  should 
never  meet  him  again.  Therefore 
1  would  make  any  exertion,  submit 
to  any  sacrifice  to  save  his  life. 
But,  Grace,  I  do  not  love  him*  She 
spoke  fasterand  louder  now.  'And, 
moreover,  if  you  believe  he  enter- 
tains any  such  feelings  on  my  be- 
half, you  are  wrong — I  am  sure  of 
it — ^look  at  the  case  yourself,  can- 
didly and  impartially.  For  nearly 
two  years  I  have  never  exchanged 
words  with  him,  either  bv  speech 
or  writing — never  seen  nim  but 
twice,  and  you  yourself  were  pre- 
sent each  time.  He  may  have  ad- 
mired me  once.  I  tell  you  honestly, 
dear,  I  think  he  did,  but  he  does 
not  care  two  straws  for  me  now.' 

Poor  Mary!  it  was  the  hardest 
gulp  of  all  to  keep  back  the  tears 
at  tnis ;  not  that  sne  quite  thought 
it  herself,  but  it  was  so  cruel  to  be 
obliged  to  say  it.  After  all,  she 
was  a  woman,  and  though  she  tried 
to  have  a  heart  of  stone,  it  quivered 
and  bled  like  a  heart  of  flesh  all  the 
while,  but  she  went  on  resolutely 
with  a  tighter  hold  of  the  chair. 

'I  think  you  and  he  are  admi- 
rably suited  to  each  other.    I  think 
Jou  would  be  very  happy  together, 
think,  Grace,  you  like  him  very 
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much — ^you  cannot  deceive  me,  dear. 
You  have  already  excited  his  inte- 
rest and  admiration.  Look  in  your 
glass,  my  pretty  Grrace,  and  you 
need  not  be  surprised.  Think  what 
win  be  lus  feelings  when  he  owes 
you  his  life.  It  requires  no  prophet 
to  foretell  how  this  must  end.  He 
wiU  love  you,  and  you  shall  marry 
him.  Yes,  Grace,  you  can  surely 
trust  me.  I  swear  to  you  from 
henceforth,  I  will  never  so  much 
as  speak  to  him  again.  You  shall 
not  be  made  uneasy  by  me  of  all 
people— only  save  nis  life,  Grace, 
only  use  every  effort,  make  every 
sacrifice  to  save  him,  and  I,  Mary 
Gave,  that  was  never  foiled  or 
beaten  yet,  promise  you  that  he 
shall  be  yours.' 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  women  that  they  seem  to  think 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  dispose 
of  a  heart  that  belongs  to  them,  and 
say  to  it,  'you  shiul  be  enslaved 
here,  or  enraptured  there,  at  our  good 
pleasure.'  Would  they  be  more 
surprised  or  angry  to  find  them- 
selves taken  at  their  word  F 

Grace  listened  with  a  pleased  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  She  be- 
lieved every  syllable  her  friend  told 
her.  It  is  very  easy  to  believe  what 
we  wish.  And  it  was  gratifying  to 
think  that  she  had  made  an  inipres- 
sion  on  tiie  handsome  young  Cava- 
lier, for  whom  she  could,  not  but  own 
she  had  once  entertained  a  warm 
feeling  of  attachment.  Like  many 
another  quiet  and  retiring  woman, 
this  consciousness  of  conouest  pos- 
sessed for  Grace  a  charm  dangerous 
and  attractive  in  proportion  to  its 
rarity.  The  timid  are  sometimes 
more  aggressive  than  the  bold ;  and 
Grace  was  sufficiently  feminine  to- 
receive  considerable  gratification 
from  that  species  of  admiration 
which  Mary,  who  was  surfeited  with 
it,  thoroughly  despised.  It  was  the 
old  story  between  these  two :  the 
one  was  courteously  accepting  as  a 
trifling  gift,  that  wnich  constituted 
the  whole  worldly  possessions  of  the 
other.  It  is  hard  to  offer  up  our 
diamonds,  and  see  them  valued  but 
as  paste. 

'  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost, . 
Mary,'  observed  Grace,  after  a  few 
moments*  reflection.    '  I  will  make 
it  my  business  to  see  Greneral  Effing- 
ham before  twenty-four  hours  have 
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elasped.  If,  as  yovL  ^ay,  he  enter- 
tains this — this  ioLfatuation  about 
me,  it  will  perhaps  make  him  still 
more  saxious  on  behalf  of  his  old 
friend,  to  provide  for  whose  safety 
I  should  tixiak  he  would  strain  everr 
nerye,  even  if  there  were  na  such 
person  as  Grace  AUonby  in  the 
world.  We  will  save  Major  Bos- 
viUe,  Mary,  whatever  happens,  if  I 
have  to  go  down  on  my  bended 
knees  to  George  Effingham.  Not 
that  I  think  such  a  measure  will  be 
needful,'  added  Grace,  with  a  smile ; 
*  he  is  very  courteous  and  conside- 
rate, notwitiistandinghis  stem  browa 
and  haughty  mann^.  Yeiy  ehiyal- 
rous,  too,  for  a  Puritan.  My  father 
even  avows  he  is  a  good .  soldier ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  a  thorough 
gentleman.  Do  you  not  think  so, 
MaryP* 

But  Mary  did  not  answer.  Sha 
had  gained  her  point  at  last.  Of 
course  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
know  that  she  had  succeeded  in  her 
object.  Had  the  purchase  not  been 
wortii  the  price,  she  would  not  surely 
have  ofifei^ed  it ;  and  now  the  price 
had  been  accepted,  and  the  ransom 
wa^B  actually  paid,  there  was  no* 
thing  more  to  be  done.  The  ex- 
citement was  over,  and  the  reaction 
had  already  commenced. 

•  Bless  you,  Gf  ace,  for  your  kind- 
ness,* was  all  she  saJd.  '  I  am  tired 
now,  and  will  go  to  bed.  To-mor- 
row we  will  settle  everything. 
Thank  you,  dear,  again  and  again.' 
With  these  words  she  pressed  hsr 
cold  lips  upon  her  friend's  haad; 
and  hiding  her  face  as  Binch  as  pos- 
sible from  observa^ioBi,  wa&ied 
quietly  and  sadly  to  her  room. 

It  was  an  unspeakai^e  relief  to 
be  alone,  &ee  to  face  with  her  grea4 
sorrow,  but  yet  alone.  To  moaa 
aloud  in  her  agony,  and  speak  to 
herself  as  though  she  were  some  one 
else,  and  fling  herself  down  on  her 
knees  by  the  bed-side,  burying  her 
head  in  those  white  anns,  and  weep 
her  heart  out  while  she  poor^  forth 
the  despairing  prayer  that  she  might 
die,  the  only  prayer  of  the  afflicted 
that  falls  short  of  the  throne,  of 
mercy.  Once  before  in  this  very- 
room  had  Mazy  wrestled  gidlantly 
with  suffering,  and  been  victorious. 
Was  she  weaker  now  that  she  was 
older F  Shame!  shame!  that  the 
woman  should  give  way  to  a  trial 


which  the  giri  had  found  strength 
enough  to  overcome.  Alas !  she 
felt  too  keenly  that  die  had  then 
lost  an  ideal,  whereas  this  time  she 
had  voluntarily  surrendered  a  re- 
ality. She  had  never  known  before 
all  she  had  dnred,  if  not  to  hope,  at 
least  to  dream,  of  the  fdture  with 
kirn  that  was  still  ^ssible  yester- 
day— and  now — 

Ix)8t,  too,  by  her  own  deed,  of 
her  own  free  will.  Oh!  it  was  hind, 
t^erv  hard  to  bear  I 

But  she  slept,  a  heaV3r,  sound, 
and  exhausted  sleep.  So  it  ever  is 
with  great  and  positive  afiSiction. 
HappmesB  will  keep  us  broad  awake 
for  hours,  to  rise  with  the  lark; 
gladsome,  notwithstanding  our 
vigils,  as  the  bird  itself,  re&eshed 
and  invigorated  by  the  sunshine  of 
the  souL  'Txs  an  unwiUing  bride 
that  is  late  astir  on  her  wedding- 
mom.  Akixiety,  with  all  its  In- 
rassing  effects,  admits  of  but  fever- 
ish and  fltfid  slumbers.  The  dreaded 
crisis  is  never  absent  from  our 
thoughts;  and  though  the  body  may 
be  prostrated  by  weariness,  thle 
mind  refuses  to  be  lulled  to  rest. 
We  do  not  envy  ike  merchant  prince 
his  bed  of  down,  especially  when  he 
has  neglected  to  insure  his  argosies ; 
but  when  the  blow  has  actually 
Mien,  when  happiness  has  sjaead 
her  wings  and  nown  away,  as  it 
seems,  for  evermore,  when  there  is 
no  room  for  anxiety,  because  the 
worst  has  epme  at  last,  and  hope 
is  but  a  mockery  and  a  m3rth,  then 
doth  a  heavy  sleep  descend  upon  us, 
like  &  psM  upon  a  coffin,  and  mercy 
bids  us  take  our  rest  for  a  time, 
senseless  and  forgetful  like  the  dead. 

But  there  was  a  bitter  drop  still 
to  be  tasted  in  the  full  cup  of  Mary's 
eoniows.  £ven  as  she  laid  her  down,, 
she  dreaded  the  moment  of  wakix^ 
on  the  morrow;  she  wished — how 
wearily! — ^thatshemight  never  wake 
.again,  though  she  luiew  not  tiien 
mat  she  would  dream  that  night  a 
golden  dream,  such  as  should  make 
the  morning's  nusei^y  almost  too 
heavy  to  endure. 

Siie  dreamed  that  she  was  once 
again  at  Falmouth,  as  of  old.  She 
walked  by  the  seashore,  and  watched 
the  narrow  line  of  calm  blue  water 
and  the  ripple  of  the  shallow  wave 
that  stole  gently  to  h^  feet  along 
the  iKoselesa  sand.    The  sea-bird's 
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wing  shone  white  againat  the  suiii- 
mer  sky  as  he  turned  in  his  silent 
flight;  and  the  hushed  breeze 
scarce  lifted  tiie  folds  of  her  own 
white  dress  as  she  paced  thought- 
fiUly  along.  It  was  the  dress  he 
liked  so  much ;  she  had  worn  it  be- 
cause he  was  gone,  iar  away  beyond 
those  blue  waters,  with  the  Queen, 
loval  and  true  as  he  had  ever  been. 
On  that  he  were  here  now,  to  walk 
hand-in-hand  with  her  along  those 

JeUow  sands !  Eren  as  she  wished 
e  stood  by  her,  his  breath  was  on 
her  cheek,  Ms  eyes  were  looking 
into  hers,  his  arm  stole  round  her 
waist.  She  knew  not  how,  nor  why, 
but  she  was  his,  his  very  own,  and 
for  always,  now.  'At  last,'  she 
said,  putting  the  hair  back  from  his 
forehead,  and  printing  on  the  smooth 
brow  one  long,  clinging  loss,  'at 
last!  dear.  You  will  nerer  leaTO 
me,  now  P'  and  the  dream  answered^ 
'  Never,  nevermore  I* 

Yet  when  she  woke,  she  did  not 
waver  in  her  resolution.  Though 
Mary  Cave  looked  ten  years  oloer 
than  she  had  done  but  twenty-four 
hours  before,  she  said  to  her  own 
heart, '  I  have  decided :  it  sktUl  be 
done !' 

Chaptbb  XXXV. 

'THE    LANDIH  O-NST.' 

Faith  had  excited  Dymocke's 
jealousy.  This  was  a  great  iK>int 
gained ;  perhaps  with  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  man's  weaknesses, 
poasessea  hj  the  shallowest  and 
most  superficial  of  her  sex,  she  had 
perceived  that  some  decisive  mea- 
sure was  required  to  land  her  fish 
at  last.  Though  he  had  coined  the 
bait  greedUy  enough,  though  the 
hook  was  fairly  fixed  in  a  vit^  spo^ 
and  nothing  remained — ^to  continue 
our  metaphor — but  to  brandish  the 
landing-net,  and  subsequent  fnring- 
pan,  tne  prize  lurked  stolidly  in 
deep  waters.  This  state  of  apathy 
in  the  finnv  tribe  is  tenned  '  sulk- 
ing'  by  the  disciples  of  Izaak 
Walton ;  and  the  great  authorities 
who  have  succeeded  that  colloquial 
philosopher,  in  treating  of  the  eentle 
art,  recommend  that  stones  snould 
be  thrown,  and  other  offensive  mea- 
sures practised,  in  order  to  bring  the 
fiuBh  once  more  to  the  surface. 

Let  us  see  to  what  description  of 


stone-throwing  Faith  resorted  to 
secure  the  prey,  for  which,  to  do 
her  justice,  she  had  lon^  been 
angling  with  much  orafb,  sull,  and 
untiring  patience. 

Dymocke,  we  need  hardlr  now 
obscore,  was  an  individual  who  en- 
tertained no  mean  and  derogatory 
opinion  of  his  own  merits  or  his 
own  charms.  An  essential  article  of 
his  belief  had  always  been  that  there 
was  at  least  one  bachelor  left,  who 
was  an  extraordinarily  eligible  in- 
▼estment  for  any  of  the  weaker  sex 
below  the  rank  of  a  lady ;  and  that 
bachelor  bore  the  name  '  Hugh  By- 
mooke.'  With  such  a  creed,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  bring  to  book  our 
far-signted  philosopher.  His  good 
opinion  of  himself  made  it  useless 
to  practise  on  him  the  usual  arts  of 
colaness,  contempt,  and  what  is 
vulgarly  termed  '  snubbing.'  Even 
jealousy,  that  last  and  usually  effi- 
cacious remedy,  was  not  easily 
aroused  in  so  self-satisfied  a  mind ; 
and  as  for  hysterics,  scenes,  re- 
inoaches,  and  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions, all  such  recoiled  from  his  ex- 
Derienced  nature,  like  hailstones 
nom  an  armour  of  proof.  He  was 
a  difficult  subject,  this  waiy  old 
trooper.  Crafty,  callous,  opinionated, 
above  all,  steeped  in  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  wisdom.  Yet, 
when  it  came  to  a  trial  of  wits,  the 
veriest  chit  of  a  silly  waiting-maid 
could  turn  him  round  her  finger  at 
will. 

We  have  heard  it  asserted  by 
sundry  idolaters,  that  even  'the 
worH  woman  is  better  than  the  best 
man.'  On  the  truth  of  this  axiom 
we  would  not  venture  to  pronounce. 
Flattering  as  is  our  opinion  of  the 
gentle  sex,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
calculate  die  amount  of  evil  wnich 
it  would  require  to  constitute  the 
worst  of  those  fascinating  natures 
which  are  so  prone  to  run  into  ex- 
tremes ;  but  of  this  we  are  sure, 
that  the  $illiest  woman  in  all  mat- 
ters of  fineeee  and  subtiety  is  a 
match,  and  more  than  a  match,  for 
the  wisest  of  mankind.  Here  was 
Faith,  for  instance,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  her  journey  to  Oxford, 
had  never  been  a  dozen  miles  from 
her  own  home,  outwitting  and  out- 
manoduvring  a  veteran  toughened  by 
ever  so  many  campaigns,  and  sharp- 
ened by  five-and-twenty  years'  prao- 
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tice  in  all  the  stratagems  of  love 
and  war. 

After  revolving  in  her  own  mind 
the  different  methods  by  which  it 
would  be  advisable  to  hasten  a 
catastrophe  that  should  terminate 
in  her  own  espousals  to  her  victim, 
the  little  woman  resolved  on  jea- 
lousy as  the  most  prompt,  the  most 
efficacious,  and  perhaps  the  most 
merciful  in  the  end.  Now,  a  man 
always  goes  to  work  in  the  most 
blundering  manner  possible  when 
he  so  far  forgets  his  own  honest 
dog-like  nature  as  to  play  such 
tricks  as  these.  He  mvariably 
selects  some  one  who  is  diametri- 
cally the  opposite  of  the  real  object 
of  attack,  and  proceeds  to  open  the 
war  with  such  naste  and  energy  as 
are  perfectly  unnatural  in  mem- 
selves,  and  utterly  transparent  to 
the  laughing  bystanders.  When,  he 
thinks  ne  is  getting  on  most  swim- 
mingly, the  world  sneers ;  the  fic- 
titious object,  who  has,  indeed,  no 
cause  to  be  flattered,  despises ;  and 
the  real  one,  firmer  in  the  saddle 
than  ever,  laughs  at  him.  It  serves 
him  right,  for  dabbling  with  a  science 
of  which  he  does  not  know  the 
simplest  rudiments.  This  was  not 
Paith's  method.  We  think  we  have 
already  mentioned  that  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  King  at  Holmby  was 
a  certain  yeoman  of  the  guard  on 
whom  that  damsel  had  deigned  to 
shed  the  sunshine  of  her  smiles,  in 
which  the  honest  functionary  basked 
with  a  stolid  satisfaction  edifying  to 
witness.  He  was  a  steady,  sedate, 
and  goodly  personage ;  and,  save  for 
his  bulk,  the  result  of  little  thought 
combined  with  much  feeding,  and 
his  comeliness,  which  he  inherited 
from  a  Yorkshire  mother,  was  the 
very  counterpart  of  Dymocke  him- 
self. He  was  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
had  served  in  the  wars  on  the  King's 
side  with  some  little  distinction, 
was  equally  a  man  of  few  words, 
wise  saws,  and  an  outward  demea- 
nour of  profound  sagacity, but  lacked, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  prompt 
wit  and  energy  of  action  which 
made  amends  for  much  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  our  friend  Hugh's  pre- 
tensions. 

He  was,  in  short,  such  a  person- 
age as  it  seemed  natural  for  a  woman 
to  admire  who  had  been  capable  of 
appreciating  the  good  qualities  of 


the  sergeant;  and  in  this  Faitli 
showed  a  tact  and  discernment  es- 
sentially feminine.  ^Neither  did  she 
go  to  work  '  hammer-and-tongs/  as 
if  there  were  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost;  on  the  contrary,  she  rather 
suffered  than  encouraged  the  yeo- 
man's unwieldy  attentions;  and 
taxed  her  energies,  not  so  much  to 
captivate  him,  as  to  watch  the  effect 
of  her  behaviour  on  the  real  object 
of  attack.  She  had  but  little  time, 
it  is  true,  for  her  operations,  which 
were  limited  to  the  period  of  the 
Kine's  short  visit  at  Boughton ;  but 
she  nad  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  success  of  her  efforts,  even 
long  before  the  departure  of  his 
Majesty  and  the  unconscious  rival. 

Dymocke,  elated  with  his  last 
exploit,  and  full  of  the  secret  intelli- 
gence he  had  to  communicate,  at 
first  took  little  notice  of  his  sweet- 
heart, or  indeed  of  any  of  the 
domestics;  and  Faith,  wisely  letting 
him  alone,  played  on  her  own  game 
with  persevering  steadiness.  After 
a  time,  she  succeeded  in  arousinff 
his  attention,  then  his  anxiety,  and 
lastly  his  wrath.  At  first  he  seemed 
simply  surprised,  then  contemp- 
tuous, afterwards  anxious,  and  lastly 
undoubtedly  and  unreasonablv 
angry,  with  himself,  with  her,  with 
her  new  acquaintance,  with  the 
whole  world;  and  she  looked  so 
confoundedly  pretty  all  the  time! 
When  the  yeoman  went  away. 
Faith  gazed  after  the  departing 
cavalcade  from  the  buttery-window 
with  a  deep  sigh.  She  remarked  to 
one  of  the  other  maids  '  that  she 
felt  as  if  she  conld  die  'for  the 
King;  and  what  a  becoming  uni- 
form was  worn  by  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard.'  Dymocke,  who  had  ap- 
proached her  with  some  idea  of  an 
armistice,  if  not  a  treaty  of  peace, 
turaed  away  with  a  smothered  curse 
and  a  bitter  scowl.  All  that  night 
he  never  came  near  her,  all  the  next 
morning  he  never  spoke  to  her,  yet 
she  met  him  somehow  at  ever^  tmn. 
He  was  malleable  now,  and  it  was 
time  to  forge  him  into  a  tool. 

It  was  but  yesterday  we  watched 
two  of  our  grandchildren  at  play  in 
the  corridor.  The  little  girl,  with 
a  spirit  of  unjust  acquisitiveness, 
laid  violent  hands  upon  her  brother's 
toys,  taking  from  nim  successively 
the  whole   of  his  marbles,  a  dis- 
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oordant  tin  trumpet,  and  a  stale 
morsel  of  plum-cake.  The  boy,  a 
sturdy,  curly-Headed,  open-eyed 
urchin,  rising  five,  resented  this 
wholesale  spoliation  with  consider- 
able energy,  and  a  grand  quarrel, 
not  without  violence,  was  the  result. 
The  usual  declaration  of  hostility, 
*ihen  I  wont  play,*  was  followed  by 
a  retreat  to  dmerent  corners  of  the 
gallery ;  and  a  fit  of  '  the  sulks,' 
lasting  nearly  twenty  minutes,  af- 
forded a  short  interyiu  of  peace  and 
quiet  to  the  household. 

A  child's  resentment,  however,  is 
not  of  long  duration ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  in  this  instance 
the  aggressor  made  the  first  ad- 
vances to  a  reconciliation.  'You 
began  it,  dear,'  lisped  the  little 
vixen,  a  thorough  woman  already, 
though  she  can  nardly  speak  plain. 
'Kiss  and  make  up,  brother:  you 
began  it  l*  And  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  honest  little  fellow,  with 
his  masculine  softness  of  head  and 
heart,  believed  himself  to  have  been 
from  the  commencement  wholly  and 
solely  in  the  wrong. 

So  Faith,  lying  in  wait  for  Dy- 
mocke  at  a  certain  angle  of  the 
back-yard,  where  there  was  not 
much  likelihood  of  interruption, 
stood  to  her  arms  boldly,  and  com- 
menced the  attack. 

*  Are  jrou  never  going  to  speak  to 
me  again,  sergeant?'  said  Faith, 
with  a  half-moiunful,  half-resentfnl 
expression  on  her  pretty  face.  *  I 
know  what  new  acquaintances  are-— 
the  miller's  daughter's  a  good  girl, 
and  a  comely ;  but  it's  not  so  far 
from  here  to  Brampton  Mill  that 
you  need  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  as 
not  to  spare  a  word  to  an  old  friend, 
Hugh!' 

The  last  monosyllable  was  only 
whispered,  but  accompanied  by  a 
soft  stolen  glance  from  under  a  pair 
of  long  eyelashes,  it  did  not  fad  to 
produce  a  certain  effect. 

'  The  miller's  daughter !  Bramp- 
ton Mill !'  exclaimed  Hugh,  aghast 
andopen-mouthed ,  dumb-founaered, 
as  well  he  might  be,  at  an  accusa- 
tion so  devoid  of  the  slightest 
shadow  of  justice. 

*  Oh !  I  know  what  I  know,'  pro- 
ceeded Faith  with  increased  agita- 
tion and  alarming  volubility.  'I 
know  where  you  were  spending  the 
day  yesterday,  and  the  day  before, 


and  the  day  before  that  £ 
why  you  leave  your  woJ 
morning,  and  the  dinner  | 
it's  cold,  and  the  horse  is  { 
all  day,  and  comes  home  i^ 
of  sweat;   and  it's  ''wlk 
sergeant?"  and  has"anyj 
Hugh?"  and  "  Mistress  I 
^ou  tell   what's    become 
mocke  ?"  all  over  the  hoq 
I  answer  them,  **  I've  noth 
with   Dymocke ;    Dymod 
belong  to  me.    Doubtless  i 
to  see  his  friends  in  the  n4 
hood ;  and  he  knows  his  o 
best."     Oh!  J  don't  wani 
upon   you,  sergeant;  it's 
to  me  when  you  come  and 
no  doubt,  as  I  said  before 
good  girl,  and  a  comely ;  a 
bit  of  money  too;   for  h( 
that   married  WiU  Jenki 
gone  and  quarrelled  with  he] 
and  the  brother,  you  know 
hiding  ;  and  they're  a  bad 
gether,  all  but  her;   and 
you'll  be  happy.  Sergeant  Dj 
and  you've  my  best  wish" 
(sob)  prayers  (sob)»  for  a] 
come  and  gone  yet  (sob),  B. 

To  say  that  Dymocke  w 
nished,  stupified,  at  his  wit 
but  a  weak  mode  of  exprer 
utter  discomfiture ;  the  old 
was  completely  routed,  fron<: 
and  rear,  disarmed  and  ta! 
soner,  he  was  utterly  at  thi 
of  his  conqueror. 

'It's  not  much  to  ask,' 
Faith,  her  cheeks  flushing,  \ 
bosom  heaving  as  she  wept 

?laint ;  '  it's  not  much  to  ii 
should  like  to  have  h 
broken  sixpence,  and  thi 
buckles,  and  the — ^the — ^thd 
sweet  marjoram  I  gave  ^oii 
day  was  a  fortnight,  if  il 
for  a  keepsake  and  a  remei 
when  you're  married,  Hui 
you  and  me  are  separated  fci 

With  these  desponding 
the  disconsolate  damsel  bui 
face    in   her    apron    and 
aloud. 

What  a  brute  he  felt  II 
how  completely  she  had  ] 
in  the  wrong— how  his  co: 
smote  him,  innocent  as  he  ^ 
cerning  the  miller's  daugl 
many  little  instances  of  ina 
and  neglect  towards  his  i 
bride,  who  was  now  so  un 
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giving  him  up,  with  sttch  evident 
distress.  How  his  heart  yearned 
towards  her  now,  weeping  there  in 
her  rustic  beauty,  and  he  pitied  her, 
pitied  her,  whilst  all  the  time,  with 
his  boasted  sagacity  and  experience, 
he  was  as  helpless  as  a  baby  in  the 
little  witch's  hands. 

'  Don't  ye  take  on  so.  Faith,*  he 
said,  attempting  an  awkward  caress, 
£rom  which  she  snatched  herself 
indignanth*  away,  'don't  ye  take 
on  so.  I  never  went  near  the 
miller's  daughter.  Faith — I  tell  ye 
I  didn't,  as  I'm  a  living  man !' 

*  Oh !  it's  nothing  to  me,  ser- 
geant, whether  you  did  or  whether 
you  didn't,'  returned  the  lady, 
looking  up  for  an  instant,  and  in- 
continently hiding  her  face  in  her 
apron  for  a  fresh  burst  of  grief. 
'  It's  all  over  between  you  and  me 
now,  Hugh,  for  evermore !' 

*  Never  say  such  a  word,  my  dear,' 
returned  Dymocke,  waxing  consi- 
derably alarmed,  as  the  possibility 
of  her  being  in  earnest  occurred  to 
him,  and  the  horrid  suspicion 
dawned  on  his  mind  that  this  might 
be  a  rtMe  to  get  rid  of  liirn  in  favour 
of  the  comely  yeoman,  jrfter  idl; 
'and if  you  come  to  that,  lass,  you 
weren't  so  true  to  your  colours 
yourself  yesterday,  that  you  need 
to  turn  the  tables  this  way  upon 
me.' 

She  had  led  him  to  the  point  now. 
Then  he  tt^dw  jealous,  as  she  intended 
he  should  be,  and  she  had  got  him 
safe. 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.  Sergeant  Dymocke,'  answered 
Mistress  Faith,  demurely,  sobbing 
at  longer  intervals,  and  drying  her 
eyes  while  she  spoke.  '  If  you  al- 
lude to  my  conversation  with  one  of 
his  blessed  Majesty's  servants  yes- 
terday, I  answer  you  that  it  was  in 
presence  of  yourself  and  all  my 
lord's  servants;  and  if  it  hadn't 
been,  I'm  accountable  to  no  one. 
A  poor  lone  woman  like  me  can't 
be  too  careful,  I  know ;  a  poor  lone 
woman  that's  got  nobody  to  defend 
her  character,  speak  up  for  her,  or 
take  care  of  her,  and  that's  lost  her 
best  friend,  that  quarrels  with  her 
whether  she  will  or  no.  Oh  !  what 
shall  I  do  P— what  shall  I  do  P' 

The  action  was  very  nearly  over 
now.  Another  flood  of  tears, 
brought  up  like  a  skilful  general's 


reserve,  in  the  nick  of  time,  turned 
the  tide  of  affairs,  and  nothing  was 
left  for  the  sergeant  but  to  surrender 
at  discretion. 

'  It's  your  own  fault  if  it  be  so,* 
whispered  Hugh,  with  that  pecu- 
liarly sheepish  expression  which 
pervades  the  male  oiped's  counte- 
nance when  he  so  far  humiliates 
himself  as  to  make  a  bond  fide  pro- 
posal. 'If  you'll  ^hj  the  word. 
Faith,  say  it  now,  for  indeed  I  love 
you,  and  I'll  never  be  easy  till 
you're  my  wife,  and  that's  the 
truth !' 

But  Faith  wouldn't  say  the  word 
at  once,  nor  indeed  could  she  be 
brought  to  put  a  period  to  her  ad- 
mirer's sufferings,  in  which,  like  a 
verv  woman,  she  found  a  morbid 
and  inexplicable  gratification,  until 
she  had  well-nigh  worried  him  into 
a  withdrawal  of  his  offer,  when  she 
said  it  in  a  great  hurry,  and  sealed 
her  submission  with  a  xiss. 

On  the  subsequent  festivities  held 
both  in  the  parlour  and  the  hall — for 
Sir  Griles  drank  the  bride's  health 
in  a  bumper,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
family  thought  nothing  too  good  to 
present  to  their  favourite  on  the 
happy  occasion  of  her  marriage — ^it 
is  not  our  province  to  enlarge.  lit 
compliance  with  the  maxim  that 
'  happy's  the  wooing  that's  not  long 
in  domg,'  the  nuptials  took  place  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  preparations 
could  be  made,  and  a  prettier  or  a 
happier-looking  bride  than  Faith 
never  knelt  before  the  altar. 

The  sergeant,  however,  betrayed 
a  scared  and  somewhat  startled  i^ 
pearance,  as  that  of  one  who  is  not 
completely  convinced  of  his  own 
id^itity,  bearing  his  part  neverthe- 
less as  a  bridegroom  bravely  and 
jauntily  enough. 

At  his  own  private  opinion  of  the 
catastrophe  we  can  but  guess  by  a 
remark  which  he  was  overheard  to 
address  to  himself  immediately  after 
his  acceptance  by  the  pretty  wait- 
ing-maid, and  her  consequent  de- 
parture to  acquaint  her  mbtress. 

•You've  done  it  now,  old  lad,' 
observed  the  sergeant,  shaking  his 
head,  and  speaking  in  a  deliberate, 
reflective,  and  somewhat  sarcastic 
tone.  '  What  is  to  be  must  be,  I 
suppose,  and  all  things  turn  out  for 
the  best.  But  there's  no  question 
about  it^~y<m*ve-~done — it-^^noto  P 
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ENGLAJTO'S  LITEEAEY  DEBT  TO  ITALY. 


THERE  are  few  passageB,  even  in 
the  works  of  John  Milton,  of 
more  direct  and  touching  interest 
than  that  in  the  Second  Defejkee  of 
the  People  cf  JEnglandy  where,  re- 
plying to  the  aspersions  of  Sal- 
masius,  he  gives  to  the  world  the 
nn varnished  narrative  of  his  early 
life  in  Italy.  We  there  see  how 
well  and  wisely,  how  pmdently  and 
purely,  he  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way  in  a  country  and  amonest 
a  people  widely  different  from  his 
own;  how  the  English  commoner 
became  the  friend  of  Italian  nobles ; 
how  the  youthful  Puritan  was  the 
favourite  of  Bomish  prelates.  It 
was  his  fortune,  before  starting  for 
Italy,  to  receive  the  counsels  <n  8ir 
Henry  Wotton,  the  English  diplo- 
matist, beyond  all  others  in  uiat 
age  well  ac(]^uainted  with  Italian 
politics  and  life ;  as  it  was  his  still 
greater  fortune  in  after  years  to  pen 
the  instructions  in  wmch  another 
English  diplomatist,  Samuel  Mor- 
land,  bore  tne  high  resolve  of  Oliver 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  that  the 
orueltiee  practised  on  his  Walden- 
Jtian  subjects  must  cease  at  once. 
And  his  correspondence  with  his 
Italian  firiends  shows  that  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  bore  an  affectionate 
remembrance  of  Manso  and  Diodati, 
And  Frescobaldi  and  Buonomattei, 
in  whose  society  he  had  taken  such 
delight  during  his  stay  in  Naples 
jmd  m  Florence.  He  never  alludes, 
save  in  terms  of  the  warmest  grati- 
tude, to  these  early  friends,  and  to 
the  social  intercourse  and  literary 
tastes  which  their  names  recal. 

A  debt  of  gratitude  akin  to  that 
felt  and  proclaimed  by  Milton,  is 
<lue  by  every  English  scholar  and 
student,  by  every  lover  of  Enghsh 
poetry,  to  the  nterature  of  Italy. 
We  are  about  to  trespass  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  readers  by  passing 
in  review  some  of  the  claims.  They 
have  of  late  been  too  much  over- 
looked. Perhaps  no  greater  change 
was  ever  witnessed  in  the  current  of 
general  education  among  our  coun- 
trymen, and  still  more  of  our  coun- 
trywomen, than  that  bj  which  their 
4rtiidies  have  been  diverted  from 
Italian  to  Grerman  letters.  All 
elderly  persons  are  well  able  to  re- 
collect when  an  acquaintance  wiiJi 


the   Italian   language   i 
essential  part  of  the  ed       I 
every  young  lady  just  «       i 
life;   when  a  knowledge 
and  Alfieri,  of  Metastasii 
doni,  was  regarded  as  the 
grace  of  her    intellectu;      i 
plishments;   and  when  \ 
of  reading  and  understa]      i 
Egmont  of  Goethe,  or  the 
Tell  of  Schiller,  was  hardl      i 
than  an  acquaintance  in  tl 
Sanscrit    with    the  Sake      \ 
Kalidasa.    This  state  of  m      e 
take  it,  is  now  strikingly      i 
The  sunny  slopes  of  th     I 
Parnassus  are  almost  des     ' 
the  witch-haunted  cli£&  an 
(^  the  Brocken:    iois  one     I 
who  has  perused  the  F\     \ 
Alfieri,  there  are  fifty  who  1     ' 
the  Don  Cctrlos  of  Schiller     [ 
traveller  who  has  journey     I 
Dante  from  the  regions  o     ) 
woe  to  the  realms  of  celesl    1 
a  hundred  at  least  have  si    i 
when  Mephistopheles    yel 
his  infernal  Her  zu  mir. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  thi    : 
in  the  literary  tastes  of     I 
society  extremely  diificult     ( 
prehension.    A  utilitarian  a    ! 
first  to  immediate  utility  ii 
tellectual  efforts  and  requii   i 
Quite  apart  from  the  sympi   I 
race ;  from  those  not  less  p  ' 
of  religion,  other  reasons  n  < 
to  the  preference  at  preseo 
to    Grerman   over   Italian 
The  Italian  Muses,  whether  i 
or  lyric  poetry,  of  the  dram  , 
history,  seem  smitten  with  h  i 
barrenness.      The   actual 
pressing  interests  of  life  i 
mirrored  forth  in  their  crt 
The  political  speculations 
most  popular  philosopher  an 
tician  wnom  Italy  can  boas 
the  present  century — ^the  ide 
tures  of  national   and   ref< 
Popes  which  Vincenzo  Giobei 
up  to  his  countrymen — are 
ceptions   to   this    censure, 
would   have  been   simply  a 
laughable  hoax  had  they  not 
been  something  infinitely  wo 
» mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  sn 
millions  of  Italians.    The  poc 
Prati  on  contemporary  even 
not  wanting  in  a  certain  m< 
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matic  effect,  which  too  frequently, 
it  must  be  owned,  passes  into  bom- 
bast ;  and  thoue:h  no  such  fault  dis- 
figures those  of  Giusti,  the  allusions 
in  which  the  verse  of  the  latter 
abounds  are  so  local,  so  exclusirelj 
Tuscan — even  Elorentine  in  their 
character — that  a  reader  must  have 
lived  for  years  under  the  shadow  of 
Brunelleschi's  cupola  before  he  can 
thoroughly  understand  their  politi- 
cal bearing  or  relish  their  sparkling 
wit.  Manzoni  had  no  sooner  given 
to  the  world  the  only  historical 
romance  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  Scott's,  than  he 
followed  it  up  by  a  ponderous  dis- 
sertation in  which  the  essence  of 
historical  romance  was  rudely  as- 
sailed, and  all  writings  of  that  class 
held  up  to  critical  contempt  as  the 
offspring  of  a  corrupted  taste  and 
the  symptoms  of  a  degenerate  age. 
In  history  one  name,  and  only  one, 
now  represents  the  land  of  Machi- 
avelli  and  Guicciardini,  of  Sarpi  and 
Giannone.  That  name,  however,  is 
Michell  Amari,  whose  narratives  of 
the  Sicilian  vespers  and  of  the 
Moslem  domination  in  Sicily  may 
rank  worthily  by  the  side  of  the 
historical  masterpieces  of  either  his 
own  or  former  times.  There  are 
indeed  writers  on  social  philosophy 
and  educational  science,  but  tney 
exercise  comparatively  little  influ- 
ence in  their  own  country,  and  are 
alinost  wholly  unknown  beyond  the 
Alps.  What  English  student  of 
political  philosophy  ever  turns  to 
the  pages  of  Bomagnosi,  what  jurist 
to  those  of  Francesco  Forti?  What 
zealous  preceptor  seeks  a  guidance 
on  his  intricate  path  from  the  edu- 
cational treatises  of  Lambruschini 
or  Tommaseo  P  Some  of  these  voices 
are  even  now  uttering  words  of 
wisdom  at  Turin  and  Florence,  but 
for  any  echo  ever  found  in  England 
they  might  as  well  be  addressing  an 
audience  of  Celestials  in  the  college 
of  Pekin.  It  was  not  always  so. 
There  was  a  time — it  was  the  time 
of  Spenser  and  Ealeigh,  of  Shak- 
Bpeare  and  Bacon — ^when  Italian 
influences  were  reflected  in  the 
scholar's  lore,  and  the  courtier's 
speech,  and  the  poet's  song ;  when 
love-sick  swains  were  w(Hit  to  hane 
over  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and 
subtle  poHticians  to  seek  inspiration 
from  the    pages   oif    Machiavelli. 


We  would  fain  recal  the  memory  of 
that  time,  for  it  is  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  grandeur  and  glory 
of  English  literature;  nay,  even 
with  the  political  and  social  progress 
of  our  people :  the  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  then  prevailed  har- 
monizing so  strongly  with  our 
national  character,  that  though  the 
literary  tastes  of  later  times  may 
have  aci^uired  a  transitory  and 
fleeting  mfluence,  that  tone  will 
after  a^  be  the  one  in  which  the  true 
masters  of  English  poetry  will  best 
love  to  speak,  and  which  all  culti- 
vated Englishmen  will  most  delight 
to  hear. 

The  influence  of  Italian  literature 
on  that  of  Germany  and  France  has 
been  treated  within  the  last  few 
years  by  two  writers,  both  emi- 
nently qualified  for  that  inquiry. 
Baron  Alfred  de  Beumont,  Charge 
d' Affaires  of  Prussia  at  the  late  court 
of  Tuscany,  has  published  a  carefolly 
written  dissertation  on  the  relation 
between  Italian  and  German  letters. 
M.  leathery,  the  very  learned 
librarian  of  the  Louvre,  has  given 
to  the  world  an  essay  which  gained 
the  prize  of  the  French  Acidemy, 
On  the  Lifluence  cf  Italian  on 
French  Literature,  Both  works  are 
stamped  with  the  habits  and  pur- 
suits of  their  respective  authors. 
M.  de  Eeumont  examines  in  detail 
the  influence  of  Italian  tastes,  as 
received  and  reflected  by  the  petty 
courts  and  courtiers  of  his  own 
country.  The  librarian  of  the 
Louvre  passes  inreview  every  branch 
of  letters,  seldom  spares  his  reader 
the  title  of  a  volume,  even  when  re- 
fraining from  all  criticism  on  its 
contents,  and  clearly  regards  it  as 
the  chief  glory  of  Boccaccio  that  he 
furnished  materials  for  the  humour 
of  Lafontaine. 

In  afar  more  }>hilosophical  and 
comprehensive  spirit,  Arthur  Hallam 
has  passed  in  review  the  successive 
phases  of  the  influence  which  Italian 
works  of  imagination  have  exercised 
on  the  development  of  our  own 
poetical  literature.  In  the  follow- 
ing equally  beautiful  and  discrimi- 
nating passage  of  his  Cambridge 
Oration,ihe  benefits  we  owe  to  Ituy 
are  so  fully  and  so  eloquently  set 
forth  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  text 
which  the  literary  historian  need 
only  expand  and  comment  on  :— 
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We  need  only  cast  a  hasty  glance  over 
the  pages  of  Chaucer  to  see  how  readily 
he  drank  at  the  sources  of  old  Boman 
and  Frovengal  poetry.  But  we  shall 
percetve  also  a  vein  of  stronger  thought 
and  chasterexpression  than  were  common 
in  Cisalpine  countries,  we  shall  recognise 
the  subduing,  yet  at  the  same  time  ele* 
vating  power,  which  passed  into  his  soul 
from  their  spirits,  who  just  before  the 
season  of  his  greatness  had  'enlumined 
Italy  of  poetrie.'  We  know  that  he 
travelled  to  that  land.  We  have  on 
recorde  his  admiration  of  Francis  Pe- 
trarke,  the  laureate-poet,  and  of  that 
otherwise  poet  of  Florence,  bright 
Dante.  From  Boccacio  he  imitated  as 
masters  alone  imitate,  that  incomparable 
composition  The  Knight's  TaUf  also  the 
beautiful  story  of  (Mtddit,  and  pro- 
bably the  TrcilMS  and  Oreu^de.  In  the 
latter  he  has  inserted  a  sonnet  of 
Petrarch  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  to  his 
direct  adoptions  that  I  refer  as  to  the 
general  modulation  of  thought^  that 
clear  softness  of  his  images,  that  ener- 
getic self-possession  of  his  conceptions, 
and  that  melodious  repose  in  which  are 
held  together  all  the  emotions  he  deli- 
neates. The  distinct  influence  of  the 
Italian  character  is  more  evident  with 
respect  to  the  father  of  our  poetry  than 
afterwards  with  respect  to  Spenser  and 
his  contempofaries,  precisely  because  it 
was  in  the  first  period  more  pure  in 
itself,  and  had  admitted  little  of  the 
Northern  Bomance.  The  second  develop- 
ment of  the  Italian  poetry  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  formed  out  of  the  old  chi- 
valrous stories,  and  may  be  considered 
as  formed  on  the  Norman  French,  just 
as  the  first  had  been  on  the  Proven^aL 
It  came,  therefore,  bearing  its  own 
recommendation  to  our  Norman  land ; 
exactly  the  same  part  of  our  nationiJ 
temper  now  caught  with  eagerness  at 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  which  in  less  civilized 
times  had  delighted  in  itmBrdt  d' Angle- 
terre^  and  the  Homan  de  la  Rose,  No 
sooner  had  the  mighty  spirit  of  the 
Protestant  reformation  awakened  all 
dormant  enei^es  and  justified  all  lofty 
aspirations,  ih&n  literature  of  all  sorts, 
but  especially  poetry,  began  to  arise  in 
England,  and  one  of  its  first  results,  or 
steps  of  progress,  was  to  bring  us  into 
close  communication  with  this  second 
school  of  transalpine  poets.  Ascham, 
in  his  Schoiemasier,  informs  us  that 
about  this  time  an  infinite  number  of 
Italian  books  were  translated  into 
English.  It  should  seem  too  that  our 
metrical  language  acquired  many  im- 
provements from,  this  study.  Warton 
assures  us  that  the  poets  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  introduced  a  great  variety  of 
measures  from  the  Italian  ;  particularly 
in  the  lyrical  pieces  of  that  time,  in  their 


canzonets,  madrigals,  devisflj 
thalaraiums.    It  is  needless  \ 
instances  of  so  palpable  a  fai]| 
Italian  tone  of  sentiment  in  I 
writers  to  whom  we  owe  alfl 
thing.    What  soothed  the  8oI{ 
of  Surrey  with  a  more  powe 
than  Agrippa  could  have  sl^ 
What  comforted  the  noble  Sii 
he  sought  refuge  in  flight  frcni 
gerous  kindness  of  his    too', 
Stella?     What  potent  charm, 
that  genius,  whose  ambitioug 
Eldorado  had  hardly  sufficed) 
his    melodious  plaint  over  i 
where  Laura  lay  ?    From  wl 
of  perpetual   freshness    did 
nourish  his  tenderness  of  sou 
pictorial  powers,  his  deep  ai 
melodies  ?    And  what  shall  lai 
of  him,  that   'sage  serious  S| 
whom  Milton  speaks,   and  n 
dares  be  known  to  think  a  bett 
than  Scotus  or  Aquinas  V     It 
of  remark  that  Spenser,  attae 
was  to  the  wilder  strains  of  ti 
rous  epic,  has  not,  like  most  ol 
neglected  the  higher  mood  of 
Florentines.     The  hymns  to 
love  and  beauty,  and  many  pa 
Fairy  Queen,  especially  the  sb 
of  the  third  book,  attest  how  tl 
he  felt  the  spirit  of  Petrarch,  i 
generality  of  these  writers  seei 
known  only  through  the  Petra 
little  do  they  comprehend  w 
profess  to  copy.     It  would  hi 
strange,  however,  if,  in  the  ii 
versal  mind  that  ever  existed,  ; 
been    no    express  recognition 
mode    of  sentiment,   which  ] 
asserted  the  character  and  d: 
the  direction  of  modem  liter  i 
cannot  help  considering  the  si 
Shakspeare  as  a  sort  of  homa 
Genius  of  Christian  Europe,  n<i 
exacted,    although    voluntaril 
before  he  was  allowed  to  tak<: 
the  sceptre  of  his  endless  domi:: 

The  allusion,  in  the  coi 
sentence  of  this  eloquent  exi 
the  Italian  tastes  of  Shal 
may  justify  a  reference  to 
mirable  tact  and  sound  di 
with  which  he  selected  h 
from  Northern  tradition  or  S 
romance.  Whenever,  ind( 
sternest  work  is  to  be  done,  I 
to  his  native  north.  In  1 
Macbeth,  in  Hamlet,  in  the  s] 
of  a  whole  world  falling  in  r 
heroic  energies  in  subjectioi 
powers  of  darkness,  of  a  gr* 
imposed  by  a  voice  from  th 
a  task  that  may  not  be  ren 
but  is  still  delayed,  in  these 
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dramas  the  poetreyerts  to  tlie  early 
history  of  nis  own  or  kindred 
nations,  for  in  these  plays  civil  life 
stands  more  prominently  forth,  and 
Shakspeare  required  for  his  plot  the 
broader  foundations  on  which  the 
Gothic  peoples  reared  their  empires. 
In  the  last  two  the  sanctities  of 
religion  are  clearly  intimated ;  spiri- 
tual equally  with  natural  influences 
are  at  work ;  we  are  reminded  at 
every  moment  of  the  belief,  fervent 
though  rude,  with  which  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  Above  all,  in  Samlet,  from 
the  shock  which  the  hero  receives 
at  the  discovery  of  a  mother's  guilt, 
we  are  made  aware  of  the  ahnost 
religious  veneration  with  which, 
from  the  days  ofTaeitu8,the  Grothic 
tribes  regarded  female  purity,  and 
honoured  female  character,  and 
which  to  this  hour  still  influences 
the  opinions,  and  feelings,  and 
manners  of  northern  as  opposed  to 
southern  Europe. 

But  in  other,  in  lighter,  at  least  in 
more  chequered  moods,  Shakspeare 
hies  unto  Italy.  He  loves  to  disport 
in  the  garden  of  the  earth.  He 
appropriates  or  creates  Italian 
characters.  When  he  would  repre- 
sent a  noble  and  accomplished 
prince,  wielding  by  his  knowledge 
a  power  over  nature,  and  solacing 
himself  with  volumes  that  he  prizes 
above  his  dukedom,  although  the 
scene  be  the  still  vexed  Bermoothes, 
he  there  exhibits  to  us  the  lord  of 
absolute  Milan,  the  city  of  the  ac- 
complished and  magnifloent  Yis- 
eonti.  When  he  would  charm  wr 
with  a  gay  wit  and  dazzling  rhetcmc, 
he  transports  us  to  Messina;  and 
the  fencmg  of  Benedict  and  Bea- 
trice, the  sports  of  a  courtly 
leisufe,  are  but  the  natural  fruita 
of  a  degree  of  social  elegance  which 
had  been  attained  in  Italy  alone* 
When  describing  the  goi^eous 
splendour  and  the  sudden  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  of  a  great  com- 
mercial community,  and  exhibiting 
the  hi^h  mercantile  integrity  on 
which  its  prosperity  is  based,  as 
well  as  the  sordid  and  selflsh  spirit 
hj  which  its  lustre  is  so  often  tar- 
nished— ^in  holding  up  this  picture 
to  his  countrymen  the  poet  instinc- 
tively turns  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
St.  Mark's,  or  on  the  siseps  of  the 


Eialto,  finds  a  fitting  stage  for  the 
enmity  of  Antonio  and  Shy  lock. 
And  to  show  how  well  he  knew  that 
land,  he  has  pictured  the  indignities 
which  it  has  aye  been  doomed  to 
sufler;  he  has  shown  Italy  'with 
her  harvests  trodden  down  by  the 
horses  of  the  stranger,  and  the  blood 
of  her  children  wasted  in  quarrels 
not  their  own  ;*  he  has  depicted  the 
Italy  over  which  the  hosts  of 
Chailes  VIII.  and  Louis  XII. 
rolled  like  the  sea-waves;  he  pitches 
a  French  camp  in  Tuscany ;  he  puts 
very  big  words  into  the  mouths  of 
terrible  French  colonels ;  he  makes 
the  braggart  FaroUes  vaunt  of 
achievements  which  he  will  never 
execute  before  tiie  Boman  gate  of 
Florence. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  in  the 
case  of  Shakspeare,  to  separate  the 
influences  which  assisted  to  mould 
his  intellect  from  the  glorious  mani- 
festations of  that  intefiect  itself;  to 
say  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  if 
such,  and  such  models  had  not  been 
oflered  to  his  imitation,  we  should 
never  have  laughed  at  the  wit  of 
Falsta£r  or  shuddered  tX  the  wrongs 
of  Lear.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Belfast  Natural  History  Society, 
Mr.  Patterson,  published  some  years 
ago  an  able  work  on  the  ento- 
mology of  Shakspeare,  in  which  he 
established  that  the  poet's  acquain- 
tance with  the  insect  world  was  as 
accurate  as  it  was  extensive.  But  we 
dK>uld  be  jumping  too  hastily  to  a 
eonduuoB,  were  we  to  infer  from 
that  fact  that  entomological  seieBoe 
was  generally  cultivated  in  te 
Elizabethan  age.  It  is  no  otherwise 
with  Shakspeare's  Italian  tastes. 
That  they  are  so  strongly  reflected 
in  his  writings  would  not  of  itself 
prove  that  they  were  commonly 
diflused,  any  more  than  the  fact 
that  Hunlet  abounds  with  iQustra- 
tions  and  speculations  on  infirmity 
of  will  determines  the  eharaeter  of 
the  ethical  inquiries  most  pc^mlar  in 
the  generation  which,  first  behdd 

The  true  character  of  an  age  is 
not  always  most  faithfully  reflected 
in  the  works  of  its  greatest  and 
highest  poets,  nor,  let  us  hasten  to 
add,  in  those  of  its  least  and  lowest. 
The  extraordinary  paradox  onoe 
thrown  out  by  Souuiey,  that  the 
progress  of  English  poefery  w(add  be 
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best  illustrated  by  a  snceesBion  of 
extracts  from  our  worst  poets,  had 
nothing  save  the  norelty  of  paradox 
to  recommend  it.  Stupidity  can 
boast  of  its  unfathomable  depths  as 
truly  as  genius  of  its  unapproachable 
heights,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand by  what  title  the  author  of  a 
spasmodic  tragedy  may  rave  away 
the  character  of  his  age  and  nation. 
Our  literature,  which  now  owes  so 
much  to  the  influence  of  German 
poetry,  would  hardly  accept  as  its 
legitimate  representatives  those  who 
once  imported  a  maudlin  sentimen- 
talism — 

from  the  XT- 
nivendity  of  Gottingen. 
If>  as  common  sense  would  at 
once  suggest,  the  literary  taste  and 
social  refinement  of  an  a^e  are  best 
represented  by  neither  its  highest 
nor  its  lowest  writers,  but  by  Ihe 
pojjular  poet  whom  his  contempo- 
raries prized  and  loved,  but  whose 


strains  fall  unheeded  on  tl 
a  later  generation,  we  woul 
select  Samuel  Daniell,  the  i 
of  Spenser  in  the  poet-laur 
and  one  of  the  most  populai 
his  day,  as  an  example  of  1 
in  which  the  influences  of  a 
style  might  be  combined 
thoroughly  English  tone  of 
and  a  singular,  by  no  mea 
ciently-estimated  purity,  of 
idiom. 

Samuel  Daniell  represi 
Italian  influence  as  accep 
dified,  and  outstripped  by  t 
pendenoe  of  English  thougl 
poem  addressed  to  the  Coi 
Pembroke,  he  expresses  tl 
that  Italian  will  be  soon  eel] 
English  genius;  that  the 
masterpieces  of  Italian  po( 
be  far  surpassed  by  the  cret 
his  own  countrymen.  Oui 
position,  he  complains,  a( 
barrier  to  our  fame : — 


O  that  the  ocean  did  not  bound  our  style 

Within  these  strict  and  narrow  limits  so, 

But  that  the  melody  of  our  sweet  isle 

Might  now  be  heard  to  Tyber,  Amo,  Po, 

That  they  might  know  how  fiu*  Thames  doth  outgo 

The  music  of  declined  Italy ; 

And  listening  to  our  songs  another  while. 

Might  learn  of  thee  their  notes  to  purify. 

O  why  may  not  some  after- coming  hand 

Unlock  these  limits,  open  our  confines. 

And  iH-eak  asunder  the  imprisoning  band, 

T'  inlarge  our  spirits  and  publish  our  design^ 

Planting  our  roses  on  the  Apennines  % 


and  the  Amo,  and  there  i 
shadowed  in  his  verse  the  tim 
millions  on  the  continent  and 
the  Far  West  shall  speak  the 
of  Shakspeare  and  of  Bacoi 
beholds  in  the  scheme  of  Pro^ 
a  great  part  assigned  un 
English   tongue.     'Why/  ] 


Far  prouder  anticipations,  far 
loftier  prophecies  than  these— anti- 
cipations and  prophecies  most 
gloriously  fulfilled,  inspire  the  con- 
cluding fines  of  his  Musophilus,  A 
truly  fflial  love  and  reverence  did 
Samuel  Daniell  cherish  for  his 
mother-tongue.  His  patriotic  hopes 
wing  their  course  beyond  the  Tyber 

Why  should  we  careless  come  behind  the  rest 

In  power  of  words  that  go  before  in  worth, 

When,  as  our  accent's  equal  to  the  best, 

Is  able  greater  wonders  to  bring  forth ! 

Andy  who  in  time  know9f  wkkker  we  may  vent 

The  treaswre  of  our  Umgue,  to  what  strange  ^ores 

This  gain  of  our  best  glory  ahaU  be  sent 

T  enrich  wnknowing  naUofis  with  our  stores  f 

What  worlds  in  the  yet  unfonned  Occident 

May  come  refined  wUh  the  a4xents  that  are  ours  t 

Or  who  can  tell,  for  what  great  work  in  hand. 

The  greatness  of  our  style  is  now  ordained. 

What  powers  it  shall  bring  in,  what  spirits  command. 

What  thoughts  let  out,  what  humours  keep  restrained; 

What  mischirfs  it  may  powerfully  withstand, 

And  what  fair  ends  may  thereby  be  attained. 
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Lord  Bacon,  some  wiseacres  have 
recently  maintained,  is  the  real 
author  of  the  plays  ascribed  to 
William  Sbakspeare.  It  wonld 
have  been  easier  to  make  out  a  case 
for  his  authorship  of  Danieil's 
poems.  The  speculations  on  the 
effects  of  the  invention  of  printing 
and  gunpowder  in  the  Civil  Wars, 
the  strictures  on  the  defects  of  uni- 
versity education,  and  the  very 
passages  we  have  just  quoted  from 
the  poem  of  Musaphilus,  breathe 
more  of  Bacon's  spirit  than  can  be 
traced  in  any  contemporaij  verse. 
And  a  taste  so  correct,  that  it  almost 
appears  an  instinct,  led  Daniell  to 
embody  his  thoughts  in  those  words, 
and  those  alone,  which  have  survived 
every  caprice  of  fashion  and  vicissi- 
tude of  style.  The  accomplished 
scholars  who  now  aim  at  producing 
a  more  comprehensive  ana  accurate 
dictionary  of  our  language  have  na- 
turally and  necessarily  directed  their 
attention  to  the  words  hitherto  un- 
noticed, or  but  imperfectly  defined 
in  our  elder  classics.  Had  the  ob- 
lect  of  their  inquiries  been  reversed, 
had  they  sought .  to  determine  the 
works  m  which  archaisms  least 
abound,  thej  could  have  found  no 
study  more  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive than  the  poems  of  Samuel 
Daniell. 

Daniell  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
turning-point  in  the  influence  of 
Italian  upon  English  letters,  the 
point  when  our  writers,  copying 
the  affectations  of  Marini,  began  to 
lose  sight  of  their  greater  models, 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  His  connexion 
with  Italj  was  not  merely  literary, 
for  his  sister  was  married  to  John 
Florio,  the  original  of  Shakspeare's 
'  Holofemes,*  and  the  translator  of 
Montaigne.  Florio,  afler  having 
been  tutor  to  the  son  of  Barnes, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  acting  as 
his  preceptor  in  the  French  and 
Italian  languages  when  he  was  sent 
to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was 
admitted  a  member  of  that  college, 
and  became  a  regular  teacher  of 
languages  in  the  Ilniversity.  He 
subsequently  was  appointed  tutor  to 
Prince  Henry,  and  at  length  made 
one  of  the  Privy  Chamber  and  Clerk 
of  the  Closet  to  Queen  Anne.  '  He 
was  a  very  useful  man  in  his  pro- 
fession,' says  Chalmers,  *  zealous  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  much 


devoted  to  the  English  nation.'  Not 
so  very  zealous,  not  so  thoroughly 
devoted,  if  credence  must  be  given 
to  certain  despatches  of 'the  Tuscan 
envoy,  published  a  few  months  ago 
in  theArchivio  Storico  of  Yieusaieux, 
in  which  Florio  is  represented  as 
pandering  to  Popish  tendencies  and 
tastes  at  the  English  Court.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  services 
he  rendered  in  promoting  and  fa- 
cilitating the  study  or  Italian 
literature. 

Even  before  the  formation  of  the 
modem  languages  the  influence  of 
the  Italian  mind  was  necessarilv 
powerful,  because  the  great  intel- 
lectual and  moral  influence  was  that 
of  Bome.  From  every  comer  of 
Europe  priests  streamed  to  Bome, 
and  itome  sent  out  her  legates  to 
every  part  of  Europe.  But  we  are 
not  now  engaged  in  examining  the 
authority  of  the  priest-schoolmen, 
the  priest-lawyers,  the  priest-states- 
men of  Italy.  Shakspeare  has 
given  us  in  his  Pandukui  the  type 
of  the  whole  class.  With  what 
Machiavellian  coolness  he  deals  with 
all  existing  relations;  how  the  loves 
and  hates,  and  hopes  and  fears,  and 
prejudices  and  passions  of  rival 
princes  and  hostile  states  are 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  his  policy ! 
If  *  the  apology  of  Bishop  Blougram' 
be  accepted  as  the  true  rationale  of 
a  cardinal's  works  and  ways  in  our 
own  age  (and  Bobert  Browning 
clearly  means  it  to  be  so),  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sacred  College  are  quite 
as  subtle  and  just  as  unscrupulous 
in  the  days  of  Wiseman  as  they 
ever  showed  themselves  in  those  of 
Pandulph. 

OnemustrememberwhatFlorence 
and  the  Florentines  were  for  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  to  understand 
how  the  influence  of  their  literature 
was  often  directly  opposed  to  such 
clerical  intrigues,  how  it  powerfidly 
assisted  to  form  the  lay  element  in 
modern  society.  The  Florentines 
were  all  that  the  English  now  are : 
they  were  the  great  capitalists  of 
their  time ;  the  Bardi  and  Perazzi 
were  the  Barings  and  Bothschilds 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  found  some- 
times to  their  cost  that  an  English 
loan  in  the  fourteenth  was  as  un- 
profitable as  a  Spanish  one  in  the 
nineteenth  century.    And  to  a  com- 
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mercial  influence  like  that  now  pos- 
sessed bj  modem  London  was 
1'oined  a  literary  and  social  influence 
ike  that  now  exercised  by  modem 
Paris,  and  as  if  all  this  were  not 
enough,  there  was  added  a  supre- 
macy in  art  to  which  no  parallel 
can  be  found  save  in  the  annala  of 
ancient  Athens.  To  what  causes 
must  we  ascribe  this  marvellous 
Tariety  and  versatility  of  genius  P 
"W  hence  came  it  that  the  most 
practical  was  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  ideal  people  of  modem 
Europe  P 

The  explanation  is  not  difficult. 
Gray,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Warton,  was  about  the  first  writer 
who  pointed  out  the  resemblance 
between  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  and  those  of  mediieval  Italy. 
How  is  the  ascendancy  of  the 
ancient  Athenians  to  be  accounted 
forP 

The  true  aolution  of  that  phenomenon 
(it  has  been  finely  said  by  Lord 
BroQgham)  is  to  be  found  in  the  sin- 
gular state  and  condition  of  Greece, 
and  of  Athens  more  particularly.  A 
republic  of  independent  nations,  differ- 
inff  from  each  other  in  their  particular 
habits  and  institutions,  but  united  for 
purposes  of  general  safety,  burning 
with  the  most  anxious  and  jealous  desire 
of  surpassing  each  other,  brought  into 
frequent  contact  and  collision  upon  set 
and  solemn  occasions  of  religion,  of 
games,  of  spectacles,  nursed  and  pam- 

by  the  consciousness  of  great  achieve- 
ments, a  nationality  kept  alive  by 
poetry,  by  oratory,  by  monuments  and 
mscriptions;  impressed  with  an  un- 
shaken belief  (not  veiy  far  removed 
from  the  truth)  that  whatever  was  great, 
and  good,  and  virtuous,  and  splendid, 
centred  in  and  was  confined  to  their 
own  territory ;  such  a  people  were  con- 
tinually goaded  and  stimulated  to  ex- 
ertion by  the  most  intense  rivalry  and 
impatient  thirst  for  glory.  The  very 
narrowness  of  their  limits,  to  which  in 
their  firm  persuasion  no  accession  of 
importance  or  of  value  would  have  been 
made  if  the  rest  of  the  world  had  been 
added,  by  &cilitaiing  frequent  inter- 
course^ served  only  to  condense  the 
spirit.  In  a  nation  composed  of  such 
materials,  and  in  such  a  constant  strife 
for  eminence  and  superiority,  the 
Athenians  were  unquestionably  the 
foremost  in  the  race  of  fame. 

Now,  in  reading  this  passage,  if 
we  just  substitute  for  tne  Greek 


the  Italian  republics,  if  we  just 
substitute  for  ancient  Athens  me- 
diaeval Florence,  we  shall  have  the 
true  key  to  the  greatness  of  Dante  and 
Boccaccio,  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto ; 
we  shall  have  the  true  explanation 
of  their  legitimate  influence  and 
lasting  fame.  See  Naples,  and  die, 
is  the  fitting  exhortation  unto  those 
for  whom  animal  pleasures  and 
physical  delights  form  the  sole  end 
of  life.  See  Florence,  and  live,  is 
the  moral  that  breathes  in  every 
outline  of  Giotto,  that  bums  in 
every  verse  of  Dante;  live  to  imitate, 
to  emulate  the  forefathers  who 
have  bequeathed  you  no  mean  and 
nameless  glonr — ^live  with  the  trae 
and  earnest  life  by  which  they  have 
won  for  the  creations  of  their  genius 
an  unfading  immortality ! 

The  first  great  men  of  letters  in 
Italy  were  not  mere  men  of  letters ; 
they  were  statesmen  and  judges, 
diplomatists  and  warriors.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  were  all 
engaged  in  important  embassies. 
Dante,  indeed,  was  ambassador  no 
less  than  fourteen  times;  he  was 
employed  on  an  embassy  to  Homo 
when  he  got  the  news  that  he  was 
sentenced  to  banishment;  he  was 
engaged  on  a  mission  to  Venice 
shortly  before  his  death.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  a 
single  Florentine  author  of  renown, 
poet,  historian,  or  novelist,  who  had 
not  been  actively  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  All  their 
writings,  even  the  most  imaginative, 
are  still  imbued  with  an  eminently 
practical  character.  Nor  was  this 
the  least  beneficial  side  of  their  in- 
fluence on  their  English  imitators 
and  admirers.  The  criticism  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Hallam  may  seem  at  the 
first  glance  to  savour  of  over-refine- 
ment, but  it  is  strictly  trae  that  our 
literature  has  passed  through  three 
periods,  an  Italian,  a  French,  and 
a  Grerman  era ;  that  in  the  first  it 
exhibited  a  character  at  once  prac- 
tical and  imaginative ;  in  the  second 
it  became  practical,  but  ceased  to 
be  imaginative ;  and  now,  reflecting 
the  chii^cterof  its  German  models,  it 
is  once  more  imaginative,  but  no 
longer  practical.  The  first  historian 
of  our  literature  who  shall  bear  this 
clearly  in  mind,  who  shall  cease  to 
dissert  on  Elizabethan  and  (Georgian 
eras,  and  substitute   this   natural 
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division  for  the  artificial  one  hitherto 
in  vogue,  will  render  a  lasting  service 
to  English  letters. 

A  Mstory  of  English  literature, 
written  on  this  natural  system, 
would  bring  out  in  strcmg  relief  the 
marvellous  vicissitudes  of  literary- 
taste.  Take  Pante,  for  e^^ample. 
He  was  a  favourite  poet  of  Chaucer. 
He  is  the  favourite  poet  of  Tenny- 
son. How  often  is  he  quoted  by 
Queen  Anne's  witsP  Just  read 
Addison's  Travels  in  Italy,  That 
work  has  always  appeared  to  us 
even  more  instructive  for  the  things 
that  are  not  said,  than  for  thqse 
which  it  records.  Addison  was  ike 
first  man  of  letters  of  his  day  in 
England :  genial,  many-sided,  truly 
Catholic.  This  work  relates  that 
he  started  from  Marseilles  for  Italy 
on  the  lath  December,  1699.  His 
travels  extend  over  the  years  1700 
to  1703.  He  passed  through  Genoa, 
Pavia,  Milan,  Verona,  Padua, 
Venice,  Eerrara,  Simini,  Some,  and 
^Naples,  returning  by  Florence. 
Not  one  syllable  does  he  utter  about 
Dante,  or  Petrarch,  or  Boccaccio, 
or  Machiavelli,  or  Guicciardini,  or 
Boiardo,  or  Bemi,  or,  indeed,  with 
two  insignificant  exceptions,  about 
any  of  the  great  names  in  Italian  lite- 
rature. The  exceptions  are,  a  passing 
sentence  at  Eerrara,  ^here  we  were 
shown  Ariosto's  tomb  ;'  and  another 
at  Venice,  'the  boatmen  are  still 
said  to  sing  the  stfuizas  of  Tasso.' 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  and  critics  of  whom 
Erance  can  boast,  M.  Ampdre, 
travelled  through  Italy,  solely  with 
the  view  better  to  understand  and 
more  Mly  to  illustrate  Dante,  and 
has  told  us  all  that  he  saw  and  felt 
in  a  charming  vdiume,  the  Voyage 
Dantegque,  There  we  learn  how 
he  goes  to  Pisa  that  he  may  view 
the  site  of  the  Tower  of  Eamine, 
and  study  in  the  Campo  Santo 
the  frescoes  reproducing  Dante's 
images.  He  hies  to  Lucca  to  ap- 
preciate the  allusion  to  Santa  Zita, 
and  to  oontemplate  her  tomb  in  the 
church  of  San  Erediano ;  to  Pistoja, 
because  there  the  factions  of  the 
Bianchi  and  Neri  took  their  rise. 
At  Elorence  he  stands  before  the 
portrait,  and  muses  by  the  stone  of 
the  stem  Ghibelline ;  he  enters  the 
Baptistery  to  recall  the  feat  once 
perfbrmea  there.    In  Santa  Maxia 


Novella  he  is  employed  in  tracing 
Dante's  influence  on  Orgagna's 
pictures.  When  looking  down  (m 
the  Val  d'Amo  he  follows  the  de- 
scription of  the  poet  in  his  attempt 
to  trace  the  river's  course.  At  Sienna 
he  examines  the  justice  of  his  stric- 
tures on  the  relative  vanity  of  the 
Erench  and  the  Siennese.  Perugia 
recals  his  description  of  the  climate. 
Assisi,  how  he  loved  to  celebrate 
the  privations  and  virtues  of  St. 
Erancis.  Some,  how  he  has  pic- 
tured the  throng  at  the  jubilee. 
Himini,  how  the  love  and  death  of 
Erancescahave  been  eonseorated  by 
his  genius.  Ilavenna,  how  his  last 
days  were  spent,  and  his  life  termi- 
nated there. 

The  feeling  of  almost  idolatrous 
veneration  for  Dante  revealed  in 
every  sentence  of  Ampere,  is  now 
we  apprdiend,  the  common  feeling 
of  European  scholars.  Even  in 
England  the  examples  of  individual 
enthusiasm  for  '  the  Tuscan  father's 
comedy  divine,'  might  seem  to  com- 

fensate  for  the  general  neglect  of 
talian  studies.  Lord  Brougham, 
we  think,  led  the  way  in  his  in- 
augural address  to  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  The 
astonished  *  nations  *  were  then  in- 
formed that,  next  to  the  '  oration  for 
the  crown,'  diere  was  no  better  pre- 
paration for  pulpit  or  forensic  elo- 
quence than  ike  verse  that  embodied 
tne  sufferings  of  Ugolino  and  the 
scorn  of  Earmata.  Lord  Macaulay 
and  Thomas  Carlyle,  widely  differ- 
ing in  their  estimates  of  men  and 
books,  herein  agree.  Sydney  Smith 
took  to  Dante  in  his  old  age;  Bobert 
Hall  sought  to  soothe  the  agonies  of 
his  racking  pain  by  the  perusal  of 
his  verse.  The  learned  prmcipals  of 
dissenting  colleges,  and  the  learned 
head  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy,  vie 
with  each  other  in  their  admiration 
of  his  unrivalled  descriptive  powers, 
his  keen  relish  for  nature,  me  mar- 
vellous interpenetration  of  the 
loftiest  idealism  with  shrewd  prac- 
tical common  sense.  Of  his  trans- 
lators the  name  is  Legion.  Nor, 
we  may  add,  is  this  Dante- worship 
less  fervent  in  other  lands.  The 
most  illustrious  for  science,  the 
most  exalted  in  rank,  swdl  the 
number  of  the  devotees.  If  there 
be  any  man  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury who  emphatically  deserves  the 
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praLse  wbioh  Dante  lias  bestowed 
on  Aristotle,  that  he  is  '  maestro  di 
color  che  sanno/  the  master  of  all 
the  learned,  it  is  Alexander  von 
Humboldt.  Li  the  second  volame 
of  his  Kostnos  he  has  stated  that  the 
Divine  Comedy  may  be  said  to  form 
an  epoch  in  the  history  even  of 
natural  sciences,  from  the  interest 
and  the  charms  which  the  poet's 
descriptions  lent  to  natural  scenery. 
And  the  most  faithful  and  spirited 
translation  that  has  yet  appeared  is 
the  German  version  of  a  reisning 
European  sovereign,  King  John  of 
Saxony. 

In  speaking  of  the  practical  ele- 
ment in  Italian  literature,  we  have 
said  that  the  first  great  Florentine 
writers  were  not  mere  writers,  that 
they  were  either  statesmen  or  judges, 
or  diplomatists  or  warriors  ;  out 
they  were  all  something  else.  With- 
out a  single  exception  they  all  were 
merchants.  A  nominal  connexion 
at  least  with  commerce  was  deemed 
a  necessary  qualification  for  office  in 
a  great  commercial  State.  A  noble^ 
man  who  was  nothing  but  a  noble- 
man, was  formally  excluded  from 
power  and  place.  Strange  as  the 
thing  may  seem  to  us,  very  forei^ 
to  our  traditions  and  experience,  his 
only  chance  of  advancement  lay  in 
entering  one  of  the  guilds  or  trading 
companies  of  his  native  city.  He 
must  publicly  renounce  the  habits 
of  his  order — ^the  good  old  feudal 
customs  of  robbing  and  ravishing, 
and  burning  and  murdering — and  he 
must  publicly  profess  his  willing- 
ness to  contribute  to  the  wants,  and 
facilitate  the  intercourse,  of  his 
fellow-men.  Dante  himself,  the 
father  of  modem  poetry,  the  bard 
of  hell,  of  purgatory,  and  of  para- 
dise, was  a  chemist  and  druggist 
before  he  became,  and  in  order  to 
become,  a  diplomatist.  Doubtless 
he,  with  the  greatest  of  his  countiy- 
men,  felt  what,  four  centuries  later, 
Addison  so  beautifully  expressed : 

I  look  upon  high-change  to  be  a  great 
council,  in  which  all  considerable  nations 
have  their  representatives.  Factors  in 
the  trading  world  are  what  ambassadors 
are  in  the  politick  world — they  negotiate 
affiurs,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain 
a  good  correspondence  between  those 
wealthy  societies  of  men  that  are  divided 
from  one  another  by  seas  and  oceans  or 
live  on  the  different  extremities  of  a 


continent.  I  have  often  be 
to  hear  disputes  adjusted  I 
inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  i 
London,  or  to  see  a  subject  c 
Mogul  entering  into  a  leagu 
of  the  CzBX  of  Muscovy.  I  ai 
delighted  in  mixing  with  th 
ministers  of  commerce,  as  tl 
tingnished  by  their  different 
different  languages. 

Assuredly  these  old  I 
'ministers  of  commerce,' ai 
would  have  termed  them, 
in  their  coimting-houses  a 
aptitude  for  the  conduct 
anairs.-  The  story  is  well 
Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth 
finaing  that  dl  the  thirtee 
sadors  sent  by  different 
ments  to  his  court  were  Flc 
exclaimed,  '  Why  these  FL 
form  a  fifth  element  in  cret 

An  examination  of  the  : 
of  the  literature  of  Italy  u 
of  England   within   such 
limits  as  those  of  the  presen 
can  do  little  more  than  hasti] 
the  names  of  the  chief  write 
the  epochs  of  their  authority . 
us,  and  suggest  a  few  of  the  i 
to  which  it  would  lead,  and 
is  likely  to  illustrate.    It  ne( 
embraces  the  infiuence  of 
earliest  and  greatest  Italiai 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  on  thi 
course  of  English  poetry, 
fiuence  of  Boccaccio  and  th 
novelists  both  on  our  prose  lil 
and  on  our  dramatic  and  m 
poetry.     The  influence  of 
and  Tasso  and  the  other  wi 
poetical  ron[iahce  on  Spens 
his  contemporaries  in  formei 
on  Scott  and  his  imitators 
own  age. 

The  influence  of  the  Italii 
toral  drama,  of  the  Aminta  o\ 
and  the  Paetor  Fido  of  Gua 
reflected  above  all  in  such  pc 
the  MasqtM  of  Ben  Jonson,  ; 
all  poems  of  that  class,  in 
Milton's  Comus  shines  fortl 
surpassing  brightness.    The 
ence  (not  of   the  most  bei( 
kind)  of  Marini  and  his  schc  ( 
glare  and  glitter,  all  antithesd 
point,  never,  happily,  so  doni 
with  us  as  in  France,  where 
under  the  lash  of  Moli^re,  yet « 
enough  to  mar  the  efiect  of  Hi 
ton's  pathos,  to  exaggerate  an 
tort  the  play  of  Cowley's  fancj 
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The  influence  of  the  drama,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  when  we 
remember  that  the  Adamo  of 
Andreini  contributed,  if  not  to  sug- 
gest the  idea,  certainly  to  exhibit  to 
Milton  the  scheme  of,  and  even  to 
furnish  many  of  the  incidents  in,  the 
Paradise  Lost,  When  we  add  to 
this  the  influence  of  Machiavelli 
and  the  Italian  political  writers  on 
political  speculation  throughout 
Europe  and  in  England,  as  else- 
where, during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries;  that  of  Sarpi 
on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  all 
Protestant  countries  since  the  He- 
formation  ;  and  of  Giannone  on  the 
historical  inquiries  of  Hume,  Eo- 
bertson,  and  Gibbon  in  the  last 
century,  the  turn  given  to  Mr. 
Bentham's  speculations,  and  the 
formulae  which  he  derived  from 
Beccaria's  treatise  on  rewards  and 
punishments,  these  all  combine  to 
show  that  graver  as  well  as  lighter 
themes  are  included  in  this  inquiry. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
Italian  tastes  and  studies  of  the 
father  of  our  own  poetry — of  Chau- 
cer— and  to  the  admiration  which  he 
expresses  for  Dante  and  Petrarch ; 
but  his  obligations  to  Boccaccio  are 
even  greater.  From  the  ninth  tale 
of  the  seventh  dav  he  took  the 
Merchant's  tale;  the  flrst  tale  of 
the  eighth  day  is  the  source  of  the 
Shipmanne's  tale ;  the  fifth  tale  of 
the  last  day  is  the  original  of  the 
Merchant's  tale,  and  the  last  of 
that  day  and  of  the  whole  Deca" 
meron,  the  stoiy  of  Griselda,  is  the 
one  assigned  by  Chaucer  to  the 
Gierke  of  Oxenford,  perhaps  the 
most  touching  in  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  It  was  not,  however,  till  two 
centuries  later  that  the  Italian  in- 
fluence on  our  literature  reached  its 
height.  In  a  passage  often  quoted 
from  Puttenham's  Arte  of  English 
Poesy,  published  in  1589,  it  is  said 
that 

In  the  latter  end  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign  sprang  up  a  new  com- 
pany of  cotfftly  makers,  of  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder,  and  Henry, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  were  the  two  chieftains; 
who,  having  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
there  tasted  the  sweet  and  stately  mea- 
sures and  style  of  the  Italian  poesy,  as 
novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schools 
of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch,  they 
greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely 
manner  of  poetry. 


Surrey  and  Wyatt  found  in  their 
Italian  models  something  far  higher 
and  nobler  than  '  sweet  and  stately 
measures.'  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
the  two  great  founders,  are  the  two 
great  representatives  of  modem 
poetry.  They  stand  to  their  readers 
m  a  position  of  direct  individuality. 
In  the  ancient  world  the  man  was 
lost  in  the  citizen.  You  would  con- 
trast rather  than  compare  the  Divine 
Comedy  with  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey,  '  Sing,  O  Goddess !  the 
wrath  of  Achilles,  the  son  of  Peleus,' 
is  the  invocation  of  the  Gredan 
bard,  and  he  then  vanishes  for  ever 
from  our  sight :  he  speaks  no  more, 
he  no  more  is  heard,  out  the  prayer 
has  been  heard  and  answered,  and 
forth  from  heaven  the  goddess  pours 
her  celestial  strain.  How  different 
with  Dante.  All  things  in  heaven 
and  earth — all  that  can  be  dreamt 
of  in  his  philosophy — are  brought 
into  direct  relation  with  himself— 
Dante  the  scholar,  Dante  the  lover, 
Dante  the  partisan,  Dante  the 
Christian.  For  he  is  the  poet  of 
religion,  of  internal  religion,  of  the 
religion  of  the  heart,  of  personal 
responsibility.  His  poetry — ^high, 
grave,  solemn,  authoritative,  moni- 
tory—never was,  never  could  be  ex- 
tensively popular,  for  Dante  is  the 
poet  of  the  thinker,  while  Petrarch 
IS  the  poet  of  the  lover,  and  Ariosto 
the  poet  of  the  people.  It  is  in  the 
pages  of  Petrarch  that  we  best  see 
what  love  has  done  .  for  modem 
poetry.  It  has  given  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent colouring  to  female  life.  In 
antiquity,  the  ideal,  the  poetic  side 
of  life  was  all  the  man's ;  hard, 
heavy  drudgerywas  woman's  inex- 
orable fate.  How  completely  all 
this  was  reversed;  how  the  old 
Gt)thic  veneration  for  the  female 
sex,  the  increasing  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  the  associations  of  cloistral 
life,  combined  to  create  a  relation 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Greek  ana  Soman  world — ^all  this 
is  best  seen  in  tJie  verse  of  Petrarch. 
Whilst  the  poems  of  Ariosto  reflect 
the  first  in  a  jS[ay  and  sportive,  the 
second  in  a  serious  st^le — the  great 
struggle  of  the  Middle  Ages  be- 
tween the  Moslem  and  Cnristian 
powers,  and  the  popular  feelings 
and  traditions  which  transformed 
the  real  into  a  mythical  Charle- 
magne.   It  would  be  unjust,  how- 
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ever,  to  ffive  any  feebler  character 
of  the  chief  Itahan  poets  when  we 
can  qnote  the  noble  passage  from 
Mrs.  Browning's  VUion  of  PoeU. 
There  we  are  told  how 

Spenser  droop'd  his  dreaming  head 
(With  languid  sleep-smile  you  had  said, 
From  his  own  verse  engendered) 

On  Ariosto*s,  till  they  ran 
Their  curls  in  one.— The  Italian 
Shot  nimbler  heat  of  bolder  man 

Prom  his  fine  lids.     And  Dante,  stem 
And  sweet,  whose  spirit  was  an  urn 
For  wine  and  milk,  poured  out  in  turn. 

Hard-souled  Alfieri ;  and  fancy- willed 
Boiardo,  who  with  laughter  filled 
The  pauses  of  the  jostled  shield. 

And  Bemi,  with  a  hand  stretched  out 
To  sleek  that  storm.    And,  not  without 
The  wreath  he  died  in,  and  the  doubt 

He  died  b^,  Tasso !  bard  and  lover. 
Whose  visions  were  too  thin  to  coyer 
Hie  face  of  a  false  woman  over. 

And  Petrarch  pale, 
From  whose  brain-lighted  heart  were 

thrown, 
A  thousand  thoughts  beneath  the  sun. 
Each  lucid  with  the  name  of  One. 

It  was /rom  having  travelled  into 
Italy  that  Surrey  and  Wyatt  ac- 
quired such  a  taste  for  the  stately 
measures  and  style  which  they 
transferred  to  our  own  literature. 
To  the  same  cause  we  owe  so  many 
Italian  subjects  and  so  many  Italian 
allusions.  Chaucer,  lArdgate,  Surrey, 
AVyatt,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Milton, 
Gray,  Horace  Walpole,  Xmj  Mktj 
Wortley  Iklontagu,  Goldsmith  (it 
was  at  Padua  thsA,  Goldie  took  hia 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine), 
these  in  former  times,  and  in  the 
present  century  Byron,  Frere, 
Bogers,  Moore,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shel« 
ley,  Keats,  Barry  Cornwall,  the 
Browning,  and  Landor — the  mere 
enumeratibn  of  these  names  will 
suggest  associations  as  Italian  as 
they  are  English.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  influence  of  Italian 
historians  as  reflected  in  the  pages 
of  Bobertson,  Hume,  and  Gibbon; 
but  we  have  Gibbon's  express  testi- 
moD  Y  that  to  an  Italian  tour  we  owe 
the  first  idea  of  his  great  work.  '  It 
was,'  he  says  in  the  last  sentence, 
'  among  the  rains  of  the  Capitol  that 
I  flrst  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work 
which  has  amused  and  exercised 
near  twenty  years  of  my  life/ 

It  would  iar  exceed  our  present 
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limits  to  show  what  the  study  of 
antiquities  and  art  owes  to  the  resi- 
dence in  Italy  of  Hamilton  or  Mil- 
linden  or  Geu ;  but  the  contempo- 
raries of  Mr.  Lsyard  may  not  forget 
that  in  a  youth  spent  m  Florence 
were  fostered  the  tastes  to  which 
we  must  ascribe  the  discovery  of 
ancient  Nineveh. 

Less  evident  than  the  Italian  im- 
pressions received  by  Englishmen 
m  Italy,  has  been  the  influence  ex- 
ercised upon  English  literature  and 
society  by  the  residence  of  remark- 
able Italians  in  England.  Jc^ 
Florio,  Joseph  Baretti,  and  Ugo 
Foscolo  may  be  regarded  as  the  b^fe 
specimens  of  Italian  scholars  known 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Shak- 
speare,  of  Dr.  Johne(bn,  of  Scott  and 
^yron.  And  all  three — ^Florio  '  the 
resolute'  (for  so  he  was  termed  in 
his  own  day) ;  Baretti,  the  author  of 
the  Literary  Whif,  in  which  he  re- 
morselessly satirized  the  literary 
aflectations  of  his  own  countrymen ; 
and  Ugo  Foscolo,  whose  plain  speak- 
ing astonished  even  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  seem  to  have  been  charac- 
terized by  a  bluntness  of  manner 
widely  removed  from  our  ideas  of 
Italian  suavity.  Ugo  Foscolo,  by 
his  writings  in  the  Edinburgh, 
(Quarterly,  and  Westminster  Ke- 
views,  but  still  more  through  his 
friendship  with  Lord  Holland,  and 
connexion  with  the  whole  Holland 
House  set,  has  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  promoting  a  more  pro- 
found and  philosodLical  study  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  To  many  an 
Italian  exile  the  late  Lord  Holland 
was,  what  Sir  Philip  Sidney  proved 
himself  to  the  Italian  refugees  of  a 
former  age,  the  patron  and  protec- 
tor, the  kind  host  and  generous 
friend ;  but  with  no  name  will  his 
memory  be  so  closely  linked  as  with 
that  of  Ugo  Foscolo. 

Ihe  Englishman  in  Italy,  The 
Italian  in  England — such  are  the 
titles  of  two  exquisitely  beautiful 
poems  among  the  dramatic  lyrics  of 
Kobert  Browning.  In  the  first  he 
exhibits  his  wonderful  power  of 
minute  observation,  of  faithfnl  de- 
scription of  external  scenery ;  in  the 
second,  his  gift  of  revealing  the 
hidden  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
men ;  in  both  the  energy  of  his 
robust  though  often  too  rugged 
genius.    Many  a  strange  and  yet| 
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untold  romance  is  suggested  by  the 
mere  title  of  these  poems.  What  a 
life  of  adventure,  for  example,  was 
that  of  Sobert  Dudley,  the  able  and 
inventive  son  of  the  haught  j  Leices- 
ter, who  carried  to  the  Tuscan  Court 
the  blighted  fortunes  of  his  family, 
and  an  engineering  talent  that  pro- 
claimed hun  the  Brunei  or  Stephen- 
son of  his  own  age.  What  a  strange 
wild  story  is  that  of  Antonio  de 
DominiB — *De  Dominis,  in  the 
plural,'  as  old  Bishop  Halket  says, 
*  for  he  could  serve  two  masters,  or 
twenty,  if  they  would  all  pay  him 
wages  V  who  came  over  to  England, 
was  installed  Dean  of  Windsor,  and 
admitted  Master  of  the  Savoy  Hos- 

Sital  in  the  Strand,  was  thence 
ecoyed  over  to  Italy,  *  the  eagle 
flying  away  with  the  buzzard,  and 
dropping  him  at  Borne.'  There  he 
died  in  prison,  whether  by  fair  death 


or  by  stUingling  was  uncertain,  but 
his  body  was  publidy  burnt  as  that 
of  a  heretic. 

The  JEnjiUshtDoman  in  Italy  has 
been  no  less  worthily  represented 
than  the  Englishman, — ^Lsidy  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  in  the  last, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  in  the 
present  century,  have  furnished  us 
with  the  most  faithful  pictures  of 
Italian  life  and  manners,  of  Italian 
aims  and  aspirations.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  scruple  to  a£irm  that  the 
Casa  Guidi  Windows  of  Mrs. 
Browning  gives  both  a  truer  narra- 
tive of  we  last  Italian  revolution, 
displays  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
causes  of  its  failure,  and  reflects 
more  vividly  the  political  and  reli- 
gious state  of  theltalianpopulations, 
than  all  the  works  of  Eanni,  Gual- 
terio,  and  all  their  followers  or  ad- 
versaries put  together. 

J.  Montgomery  Stuabt. 
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*  Tj^pur  si  muove,*  What  if,  when 
-^  starry  Galileo  uttered  these 
memorable  words  to  the  bigoted  and 
unbelieving  Inquisitors,  me  globe 
had  moved,  not,  indeed,  in  the  sense 
that  the  philosopher  meant,  but 
quaked  under  the  influence  of  those 
mysterious  and  unknown  causes 
wnich  produce  the  astounding  and 
terrific  phenomena  of  Earthquakes  P 
Then,  indeed,  the  sceptical  Jesuits 
—if  they  had  not  been  whelmed 
in  yawning  gulphs,  or  crushed 
beneath  filing  columns  —  might 
have  admitted  that  the  all-powerful 
Being  producing  such  phenomena 
might  also  cause  the  globe  to  re- 
volve. And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  an  earthquake  of  ^eat  severity 
occurred  in  Italy  during  the  very 
year  (1633)  in  which  (xalileo  was 
brought  before  the  Inquisition  at 
Eome.  At  Mantua  and  Naples 
much  damage  was  done,  and  the 
village  of  Nicolosi,  at  the  foot  of 
Etna,  was  totally  destroyed.  For 
Galileo,  a  bright  light  amidst  his 
fellows,  lived  in  an  age  when  storms 
and  temnests,  thunder  and  light- 
ning, flashing  meteors,  and,  above 
all,  volcanic  eruptions  and  earth- 
quakes, were  regarded  either  us  in- 
struments   of  punishment    or  as 


awfiil  portents  of  the  fall  of  king- 
doms or  the  destruction  of  tyrants. 
Earthquakes  were  espeeiaUy  dreaded 
on  account  of  their  aestructiveness. 
*  We  know,  indeed,*  says  Butler,  in 
his  Analogy  of  Religion,  *  several  of 
the  general  laws  of  matter,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  behaviour  of  h?ing 
agents  is  reducible  to  general  laws, 
but  we  know  nothing  in  a  manner 
by  what  laws  earthquakes  become 
the  instruments  of  destruction  to 
mankind.'  The  progress  of  science 
and  education  has  stripped  astro- 
nomical phenomena  of  many  of  the 
superstitions  which  the  vulgar  and 
uneducated  attach  to  them.  The 
lightning  has  been  contr9Ued,  elec- 
tricity made  to  obey  our  mandntes, 
and  storms  have  been  brought  in  a 
great  measure  under  certain  well- 
established  physical  laws,  but  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  volcanic  and 
earthquaJce  phenomena  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  exact  science ;  and  al- 
thou^  theory  and  speculation  must 
still  enter  largely  into  all  attempts 
to  fathom  the  cosmical  laws  con- 
nected with  earthquakes,  still  much 
has  been  done  to  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  a  tolerably  just  knowledge  d  ike 
nature  of  these  phenomena. 
Earthquakes  have  long  engaged 
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the  attention  of  philosophers.  The 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny  con- 
tain many  passages  and  allusions  to 
them ;  and  innnmerable  books  and 
tracts,  some  abounding  with  extra- 
ordinary, and  curious,  and  occa- 
sionally with  shrewd  speculations, 
testify  how  interesting  the  study  of 
earthquake  phenomena  has  always 
been  considered. 

But,  numerous  as  these  inyestiga- 
tions  have  been,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  bibliography  of  earth- 
quakes is  singmariy  deficient  in 
scientific  results  of  any  value,  the 
staple  of  eartiiquake  stories  being 
made  up  of  gossip  and  accidents 
that  betel  men,  anmials,  and  build- 
ings, rather  thim  of  the  phenomena 
themselres. 

This  loose  and  inconclusire 
method  led  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  to  deyote  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing earthquake  phenomena,  and 
drawing  up  a  i^|enort  on  their  prin- 
cipal f(Hitures.  Tne  labour  has  been 
excessive,  and  the  results,  for  which 
we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bobert  Mallet,  F.B.S.,  are  ex- 
tremely  interesting.  Fourvahiable 
Jleports  have  been  made.  The  last 
consists  of  a  large  volume  contain- 
ing records  of  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand earthquakes,  observed  over 
every  known  part  of  the  globe,  both 
on  land  and  ocean,  from  285  years 
B.C.  to  A.D.  1850. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  records 
of  early  observed  earthquakes  do 
not  present  that  scientific  exactitude 
desired  by  modem  physicists  anxious 
to  explam  earthquake  phenomena; 
but  nevertheless,  the  great  mass  of 
observations  has  enabled  Mr.  Mallet 
to  arrive,  by  careful  discussion,  at 
results  of  ^reat  interest,  and  to  him 
are  we  mamly  indebted  for  the  fact 
that  seismology  (from  aturfiot,  an 
earthquake)  mu  become  an  exact 
science. 

Before,  however,  giving  any  ac- 
count of  the  deductions  from  the 
6831  recorded  earthquakes,  we  pur- 
pose laying  before  our  readers  some 
of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
noted  in  the  Catalogue. 

During  the  first  three  centuries 
of  historic  time— according  to  our 
commonly  accepted  chronology-- 
there  are  no  earthquake  reoms; 


and  whOe  between  a.o.  1700  and 
A.c.  1400  there  are  a  few  scattered 
facts,  there  is  again,  from  a.c.  I400 
to  A.C.  900,  nearly  a  period  of  five 
hundrea  years  of  perfect  blank, 
followed  again,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, by  another  blank  firom  a.c. 

800  to  A.C.  600.  Even  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  but  two  earth- 
auakes  are  recorded;  so  that  in 
fact,  records  of  any  value  for 
scientific  analysis  may  be  said  to 
commence  at  the  five  hundredth 
year  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  sacred  writings  abound  with 
allusions  to  earthqiuikes  which  oc- 
ciwioned  the  destruction  of  cities ; 
and  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Josephus, 
Livy,  Pliny,  and  Julius  Obsequens, 
maxe  frequent  mention  of  disasters  • 
arising  from  these  phenomena. 
Thus,  in  the  year  a.c.  33  an  earth- 
quake occurred  in  Palestine,  by 
which  30,000  persons  were  killed. 
Thirteen  important  cities  were  de- 
stroyed in  Asia  Minor  six  years 
before  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Savi- 
our; and  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
Eusebius  have  told  us  how  the 
earth  quaked  during  that  awful 
tragedy.  Passing  on  to  the  fifth 
century,  we  find  that  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  convulsed  about  that 
period.  In  the  year  446,  earth- 
auakes,  which  lasted  six  months, 
desolated  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  world;  and  in  4^4. Lao- 
dicea,  Hierapolis,  Tripolis,  and 
Agathicum,  were  overwhelmed.  In 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
(562),  bellowing  noises  proceeded 
from  mountains  adjoiningtheBhone, 
and  from  the  PVrenees,  followed  by 
the  falling  of  nu^e  rocks  and  sub- 
terranean commotions.  In  684  the 
Japanese  province  of  Josa  was 
visited  by  a  terrible  earthquake, 
causing  great  destruction  of  life, 
and  the  loss  of  ^00,000  acres  of 
land,  which  sank  mto  the  sea.    In 

801  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  at 
Bome  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake felt  over  France,  Grermany, 
and  Italy.  In  842  the  fi;reater  part 
of  France  was  convulsed  by  shocks, 
attended  b^  awfiil  subterranean 
noises ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  on  this  occasion  we  have  the 
first  record  of  the  phenomenon  bav- 
in jj  been  followed  by  a  very  severe 
epidemic,  of  which  many  persons 
died.    In  859  we  read  that  m>ward8 
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of  1500  houses  were  thrown  down 
at  Antioch;  and  in  the  following 
year  Holland  was  greatly  con- 
vnlsed,  and  one  of  the  months  of 
the  E>hone  suddenly  closed.  The 
latter  end  of  the  ninth  century 
witnessed  a  terrific  earthquake  in 
India,  which  destroyed  180,000 
persons.  This  was  preceded  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  falling  of 
showers  of  black  meteoric  stones, 
and  followed  by  great  storms.  In 
102 1  extensive  areas  in  Southern 
Germany,  and  especially  Bavaria, 
were  devastated  by  an  earthquake, 
the  wells  were  troubled,  and  the 
water  in  many  became  red,  like 
blood.  Great  inundations  were  pro- 
duced in  many  places,  and  igneous 
,  meteors  were  observed.  In  1089  a 
terrible  convulsion  was  felt  over 
England ;  houses  were  seen  to  leap 
upwards ;  fruit  trees  were  blasted ; 
and  the  harvest  was  not  gathered 
until  the  30th  November.  In  1 158 
the  Thames  was  dried  up,  so  that  it 
could  be  passed  dryshod;  and  in 
1 1 79  the  earth  in  Durham  swelled 
up  to  a  great  height  from  nine  in 
the  morning  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  then  with  a  loud  noise 
sank  down  again,  leaving  pools  of 
water  in  various  places.  This,  how- 
ever, though  ex^emely  severe,  was 
far  exceeded  in  intensity  by  a  con* 
vulsion  in  April,  1185,  which  de- 
stroyed many  buildings  in  England, 
including  Lincoln  Cathedral.  In 
1348  shocks  of  great  violence  during 
the  winter  months  desolated  Europe. 
The  earth  opened  in  different  places, 
and  pestilential  exhalations  came 
forth.  A  rain  of  blood  is  mentioned 
as  having  fallen  in  several  localities. 
In  1505,  earthquakes,  which  lasted, 
with  scarcely  any  intermission,  for 
four  weeks,  aay  and  night,  occurred 
in  Cabul  and  Afghanistan.  The 
earth  opened  in  many  places,  and 
closed  again,  after  tmrowiug  forth 
water,  which  occupied  the  place  of 
dry  land.  Over  an  area  of  forty- 
nine  square  miles  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  so  altered  and  disturbed 
that  parts  were  raised  as  high  as  an 
elephant  above  their  former  level, 
ana  then  sank  as  deeply  below  it. 
In  1580,  England,  and  especially 
Xent,  was  visited  by  a  terrible 
earthquake.  At  Sandwich,  the  sea 
was  so  much  agitated  that  the  ships 
in  harbour  were  dashed  against  one 


another.  The  same  happened  at 
Dover.  The  great  bells  at  West- 
minster and  other  places  tolled, 
buildings  were  thrown  down,  and 
immense  damage  was  done.  It  is 
recorded,  that  during  the  visitation 
the  heavens  were  serene,  and  the 
air  quite  tranquil.  In  1626,  thirty 
towns  and  villages  in  the  Neapolitan 
territory  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  17,000  persons  lost 
their  lives.  CleftiB  opened  in  the 
ground,  lakes  were  dried  up,  moun- 
tains riven,  forests  overthrown,  and 
jets  of  water  and  mud  thrown  out 
of  the  wells.  The  shock  was  ac- 
companied by  subterranean  noises 
and  a  smell  of  sulphur.  In  1683 
England  was  again  convulsed.  The 
shocks  were  particularly  violent  in 
Oxfordshire.  Persons  on  the  Cher- 
weU  felt  the  boats  in  which  they 
were  tremble  beneath  them,  the  fish 
rushed  about  in  great  alarm,  and 
articles  of  domestic  furniture  were 
moved  from  their  places.  Many 
persons  stated  that  they  saw  the 
ignis  fatuus  before  the  earthauake. 
The  barometer  was  higher  tnan  it 
had  been  for  three  years.  In  1692  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  was  wit- 
nessed in  Jamaica.  The  island  rose 
in  waves  like  the  sea,  and  then  sank 
a  little,  permanently.  At  Port 
£oyal,  three-fourths  of  the  houses 
were  thrown  down,  3000  persons 
perished;  and  a  piece  of  land  of 
about  1000  acres  sank  into  the  sea. 
A  strange  accident' happened  to  an 
inhabitant  of  the  island.  He  was 
precipitated  into  one  of  the  fissures, 
and  forcibly  ejected,  uninjured,  by  a 
second  shock.  This  year  seems  to 
have  been  famous  for  earthquakes 
over  the  globe.  In  Sicily,  40  towns 
and  villages,  and  972  churcnes  and 
convents,  were  overthrown,  and 
93,000  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
earthauakes  were  accompanied  by 
fearful  eruptions  of  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  Hecla.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  earth- 
quakes were  again  very  prevalent 
in  Europe,  the  oscillations  were  so 
powerful  as  to  rock  people  in  their 
beds,  noises  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced by  grinding  stones  were 
heard,  and  great  damage  done. 

The  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  also  marked  by  very 
violent  earthquakes.  In  Japan 
200,000  persons  were  killed  in  1703 ; 
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the  following;  year  the  south,  of  York- 
shire experienced  violent  shocks; 
doors  and  furniture  were  set  in 
motion,  and  a  noise  like  the  sighing 
of  wind  was  heard,  though  the  air 
was  perfectly  calm.  The  shocks 
were  preceded  by  a  violent  tempest. 
In  September,  1726,  Sicily  was 
again  devastated.  A  great  part  of 
Palermo  was  destroyed.  Four 
churches,  ten  palaces,  and  1600 
houses  were  thrown  down,  and  6000 
persons  perished.  The  earth  opened 
and  threw  out  burning  sulphur  and 
red-hot  stones,  and  the  atmosphere 
appeared  as  if  on  fire.  The  great 
earthquake  of  Liisbon,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  ist  of  November, 
1755,  was  preceded  by  an  unusually 
large  numoer  of  earthquakes  in 
Europe,  particularly  during  the 
years  1749  to  1755.  In  1750 
(March  19),  the  earth  m  St.  James's 
Park  and  elsewhere  swelled  up  and 
seemed  on  the  point  of  opening. 
Dogs  howled  dismally,  fishes  threw 
themselves  out  of  the  water;  one 
person  is  recorded  to  have  been 
turned  on  his  feet,  and  a  girl  had 
her  arm  broken.  This  earthquake, 
and  another  which  occiurred  on  the 
20th  of  March,  terrified  the  inha- 
'  bitants  of  London  to  such  a  degree, 
that  to  avoid  the  fatal  effects  of  a 
more  terrible  shock,  predicted  by  a 
madman  for  the  8th  of  April  fol- 
lowing, thousands  of  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  of  rank  and  fortune, 
passed  the  night  of  the  7th  of  April 
in  their  carnages  and  in  tents  in 
Hyde-park. 

A  great  number  of  strange  meteo- 
rological phenomena  are  recorded 
as  having  been  observed  in  October, 
17^5,  throughout  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Indeed,  for  some  time  before 
the  Lisbon  earthquake,  accounts  of 
halos  round  the  sim  and  moon, 
igneous  meteors,  alterations  in  well 
and  river  water,  which  generally 
acquired  an  offensive  odour,  besides 
violent  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain, 
are  to  be  found  as  having  occurred 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  These 
phenomena,  however,  were  most 
remarkable  in  Spain,  where  ^e 
well  water  was  discoloured,  rats 
and  reptiles  came  forth  from  their 
holes  terrified,  and  domestic  ani- 
mals were  frightened  and  uneasy. 

The  great  Lisbon  earthquake  was 
first  perceived  at  9.38.  a.m.    The 
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century  was  marked  by  numerous 
violent  earthquakes.  On  the  2^th 
of  November,  1776,  the  Kentish 
coast  experienced  several  shocks. 
The  day  was  perfectly  calm.  Fur- 
niture was  moved  at  Canterbury, 
Dover,  and  Ashford.  Church  bells 
rang,  and  rumbling  noises  were 
heard.  In  January,  1780,  Sicily 
was  again  convulsed,  and  Etna, 
which  had  been  tranquil  for  four- 
teen years,  broke  forth,  and  con- 
tinued in  violent  eruption  until  the 
1 6th  of  June,  accompanied  by 
frightful  noise.  At  Florence,  F&enza, 
and  Marseilles,  the  earth  rose  seve- 
ral times,  and  the  Mediterranean 
and  Swiss  lakes  were  agitated  in 
various  localities.  Passing  over 
many  violent  earthquakes,  we  come 
to  the  year  1783,  when  a  frightful 
convulsion,  which  proved  fatal  to 
40,000  persons,  desolated  Calabria 
and  Sicily.  This  earthquake,  un- 
paralleled for  its  duration,  for  it 
may  be  said  to  have  lasted  imtil  1786, 
abounds  with  interesting  pheno- 
mena. Fortunately  for  science, 
these  phenomena  were  observed 
with  great  care  by  various  twist- 
worthy  persons,  sent  by  the  Xing 
of  Naples  to  the  scene  of  the  disas- 
ters, and  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  surveyed  the  country,  at  con- 
siderable personal  risk,  before  the 
shocks  had  ceased.  The  earthquake 
commenced  on  the  5th  of  February, 
and  between  that  period  and  the 
end  of  July  the  most  violent  shocks 
were  experienced.  The  subsequent 
convulsions  were  comparatively 
slight.  All  the  towns  and  villages 
in  Calabria  were  shaken  with  tre- 
mendous violence.  At  first  those 
built  on  loose  detrital  foundations 
were  laid  low,  while  others  situated 
on  rocks,  though  greatly  shaken, 
for  the  most  part  remained  i^tanding. 
But  strange  to  say,  the  earth-wave 
in  March  produced  a  contrary 
effect.  The  ground  yawned  through- 
out the  convulsed  district  in  a 
frightful  manner.  Statues  and 
obelisks  were  twirled  on  their 
pedestals  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  earth 
had  undergone  a  twisting  move- 
ment. But  Mr.  Mallet,  with  greater 
probability,  asserts  that  this  move- 
ment of  the  stones  arose  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  lying 
to  one  side  of  a  vertical  plane  in  the 


line  of  shock;  and  this  is  partly 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Bruno  stones 
were  moved  horizontally  ujjon 
lower  stones,  without  the  position 
of  the  latter  being  altered. 

The  sea  in  the  Straits  of  Messina 
was  violently  agitated,  the  quay 
sank  fourteen  inches  below  its 
original  level,  and  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity  were  much  fissured.  The 
course  of  rivers  was  arrested  for  a 
moment,  and  then  renewed  with 
such  violence  as  to  tear  away  every 
obstruction.  In  Calabria  the  dark- 
ness was  so  great  that  lights  were 
obliged  to  be  used.  A  disagreeable 
odour  was  very  perceptible.    Many 

Persons  were  afflicted  by  nausea. 
)uring  the  violent  period  of  the 
earthquake  the  weather  was  still 
and  gloomy,  and  Vesuvius,  Starom- 
boli,  and  Etna  were  perfectly  quiet. 
In  the  winter  of  1797,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Quito  was  desolated  bv  a 
terrific  earthquake.  No  less  tuan 
40,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  on  this  occasion.  The 
earthquake  was  preceded  by  loud 
subterranean  noises.  The  great 
volcano  of  Tunguragua,  which  usu- 
ally acts  as  a  safety  valve  to  thia 
hio^hly  Plutonic  region,  became  still, 
and  the  smoke  of  Facto,  another 
volcano  seventy-five  leagues  distant, 
disappeared  suddenly  into  the  crater^ 
The  movements  of  translation  ac- 
companying this  and  other  earth- 
quakes m  South  America,  presented 
striking  and  most  complicated  phe-^ 
nomena.  *  Avenues  of  trees,'  saya 
Humboldt,  'were  moved  without 
being  ujjrooted,  fields  bearing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cultivation  became 
intermixed ;  and  articles  belonging^ 
to  one  house  weace  found  among  the 
ruins  of  others  at  a  considerable 
distance,  a  discovery  which  gave 
rise  to  some  perplexing  law-suits.' 

The  winter  of  1803  was  attended 
by  numerous  violent  earthquakes 
in  Europe.  On  the  i^th  December, 
Mont  Blanc  was  violentlf  shaken, 
and  a  mass  of  ice  100  feet  in  height 
was  precipitated  from  its  sides^ 
Shortly  after  this  oecurrenoe,  the 
Breven  mountains,  rising  &om  tiie 
Valley  of  Chamouni,  suffered  the 
same  concussions,  and  great  masses 
of  rock  were  detached  and  rolled 
into  the  vale  below.  The  force 
on  tliis  occasion  must  have  be^o. 
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enormous  to  have  prodaoed  such 
effects.  In  1816,  we  find  that  In- 
verness and  the  country  round  for 
100  miles  suffered  considerably  from 
an  earthquake.  The  spire  of  the 
church  was  greatly  shaken,  and  six 
feet  at  the  top  twisted  round,  so 
that  the  angles  of  the  octagon  coin- 
cided with  the  middle  of  ue  faces 
of  the  part  below.  Doors  swung 
to  and  fro.  Bells  rang.  The  water 
of  Loch  Leven  was  rendered  muddy. 
Many  persons  experienced  sickness. 
Dogs  howled,  and  birds  were  scared  ' 
&om  their  roosting  places. 

And  here  we  may  take  occasion 
to  state  that  the  Catalogue  contains 
many  records  of  earthquakes  in 
Scotland,  not  indeed  m  recent 
years  accompanied  by  fatal  results, 
but  still  testifying  that  that  region 
has  been  frequently  visited  by 
shocks.  And  it  we  examine  a  geo- 
logical map  of  Scotland  we  nnd, 
from  the  two  great  bands  of  trap- 
pean  eruption,  that  the  northern 
part  of  our  island  was  once  a 
veritable  Terra  del  Fuego  convulsed 
by  fiery  depths.  Worthy  of  re- 
mark, too,  is  the  fact,  that  we  are 
indebted  to  Plutonic  agencies  for 
those  picturesque  forms  that  charm 
the  tourist's  eye  in  Caledonia.  The 
marvellous  peaks  of  Skye,  and 

Arthui^s  craggy  bulk, 
That  dweller  of  the  air,  abrupt  and  lon^  • 
overhanging  Edinburgh,  were 
brought  forth  amidst  convulsive 
earthquake  throes.  Originallv  a 
molten  mass  that  came  hissing  from 
the  deep,  amidst  the  rending  of 
rocks,  and  the  roaring  of  flimies, 
Arthur's  seat  cooled  down  into 
that  picturesque  form  from  the 
tranquil  summit  of  which  we  now 
gaze  with  delight  on  the  broad 
landscape.  The  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh IS  built  on  another  eleva- 
tion bom  amidst  earthquake  par- 
oxysms, and  curiously  enough,  pre- 
cisely where  the  Plutonic  forces 
raged  most,  upheaving  crests  and 
pinnacles  of  trap  rock,  there  history 
mforms  us  human  warfare  has  been 
most  violent.  For,  on  their  com- 
manding eminences  warriors  built 
their  strongholds.  The  castles  of 
Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Dirleton, 
stand  on  trap  rocks,  ^nd  the  thunder 


of  battle  was  heard  in  those  locali- 
ties which  in  distant  ages  rocked 
under  the  infiuence  of  earthquakes. 

Eeverting  to  the  Catalogue,  we 
find  that  in  1808  a  terrible  earth- 
quake in  Catania  was  accompanied 
by  the  imusual  phenomenon  of 
walls  opening  horizontally,  so  that 
the  light  of  the  moon  penetrated 
for  an  instant  before  the  fissures 
dosed. 

In  i8ti,  Carolina,  and  the  vallevs 
of  the  Mississippi.  Ohio,  and  the 
Arkansas,  were  visited  by  a  tre- 
mendous earthquake,  remarkable 
from  the  absence  of  volcanoes  in 
those  regions.  A  vast  area  was 
affected,  many  persons  were  killed, 
and  the  effect  produced  on  the  trees, 
as  the  earth- wave  passed  through  the 
forests,  is  represented  as  very  extra- 
ordinanr.  Although  the  air  was 
perfectljr  still,  trees  were  twisted 
and  their  boughs  wrenched  ofi'by 
the  transit  of  theearth-wave ;  others, 
though  undisturbed,  were  killed; 
and  when  Sir  C.  Lyell  visited  the 
locality  in  1846,  he  observed  that 
ssones  of  trees  affected  by  the  earth- 
quake of  181 1  were  dead  and  leaf- 
less, though  standing  erect  and 
entire. 

But  probably  no  earthquake  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  exhibits 
the  tremendous  volcanic  force  so 
forcibly  as  that  which  occurred  in 
1822,  in  Chili.  The  centre  of  dis- 
turbance was  near  Valparaiso ;  that 
city  was  greatly  injured,  and  the 
coast  along  a  line  of  1200  miles  was 
shaken.  But  a  more  wonderful 
phenomenon  was  the  permanent 
elevation  of  the  land  to  a  height  of 
between  two  and  seven  feet  over  an 
area  of  100,000  sauare  miles,  or 
within  one-sixth  of  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Some  idea  of 
the  force  exercised  to  accomplish 
this,  may  be  formed  from  a  calcula- 
tion made  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  that  the 
mass  uplifted  contained  fifty-seven 
cubic  miles  in  bulk,  e^ual  to  a 
conical  mountain  two  miles  high, 
with  a  circumference  at  the  base  of 
nearly  thirty-three  miles — or,  assum- 
ing the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  to 
weigh  six  million  tons,  the  mass  up- 
heaved by  this  earthquake,  exceeded 
the  weight  of  100,000  pyramids.* 


•  See  LyeU's  Prvnei^  of  Otology  for  further  interesting  specuUiionB  respect, 
iog  this  earthquake. 
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Becordfi  like  these — and  now  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  we  are  no 
longer  dealing  with  doubtful  autho- 
rities— testify,  that  however  much 
other  physical  causes  which  have 
affected  our  globe  may  be  modified, 
earthquakes  still  are  mighty  agents 
in  changing  the  earth's  crust,  and 
the  terrible  earthquake  in  the  Nea- 
politan territory  in  the  winter  of 
1857-8,  attests  that  the  subterra- 
nean force  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted. This  earthquake  occurred 
too  recently  to  be  included  in  the 
British  Association  Earthquake 
Catalogue,  but  our  article  would  be 
incomplete  were  it  to  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  remarkable  earth- 
quake phenomena. 

The  tremendous  visitation  was 
preceded  by  subterraneous  agita- 
tion. Vesuvius  was  in  a  state  of 
chronic  eruption  for  two  years. 
The  wells  of  Kesinawere  dried  up  in 
the  autumn  of  1857.  Fetid  gaseous 
exhalations  burst  from  the  streams 
near  Salandro,  the  waters  of  which 
attained  a  boiling  temperature.  The 
atmosphere  for  several  weeks  before 
the  earthquake  was  unusually  calm, 
and  a  light,  like  that  proceeding 
from  a  misty  moon,  was  seen  in 
places  where  the  earthquake  was 
subsequently  extremely  violent. 
Dogs  nowled,  and  strange  hissing 
sounds  were  heard. 

The  first  decided  intimation  of 
the  impending  catastrophe  occurred 
on  the  7  th  December,  when  a  slight 
shock  threw  down  the  cone  of 
Vesuvius.  It  was  hoped,  and  in- 
deed expected,  that  this  volcano 
would,  as  of  old,  prove  a  safety 
valve.  But  in  place  of  the  gorgeous 
pillar  of  fire  that  dominated  the 
cone  during  the  antumD,  nothing 
now  appeared  hut  a  wreath  of 
smoke,  and  a  lambent  fiame  -which 
lighted  Naples  with  a  supernatural 
glare,  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
volcanic  energies  were  about  to  ex- 
pend their  forces  in  smother  manner 
and  direction. 

On  the  1 6th  December,  at  ten 
P.M.,  the  inhahitania  of  the  Keapo* 
litan  States  were  made  aware  that 
the  terrible  enemy  was  at  their 
doors.  Soon,  too  soon,  the  ruin 
came.  At  Naples,  the  furniture  first, 
then  the  walla,  and  nest  whole 
houses  rocked,  while  bella  rang : 
*  Terremuoto — terremuoio,'  shrieked 


the  population,  as  they  rushed 
wildly  reeling  into  the  streets,  in- 
voking the  aid  of  their  favourite 
saints.  Then  came  the  replica  or 
return  earth-wave  which  hurled 
them  with  irresistible  force  against 
the  tottering  walls,  occasioning  in 
many  cases  intense  sickness.  After 
midnight  several  other  shocks  were 
felt  in  the  city,  but  although  the 
wildest  panic  reigned,  during  which 
ruffians  profited  by  the  occasion  to 
plunder  the  deserted  houses  and 
commit  outrages,  it  was  foimd  when 
daylight  returned  that  no  life  had 
been  lost,  and  that  the  damage  to 
buildings  was  confined  to  staircases 
having  fallen,  and  walls  having  been 
fissured. 

But  although  Naples  thus  escaped 
—ascribed  by  the  superstitious  to 
the  belief  that  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius  had  liquified  of  its  own 
accord — ^ruin,  wide-spreading,  ter- 
rible, and  awful  as  that  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Apocalvpse,  fell 
upon  the  land.  Throughout  the 
provinces,  and  nearly  in  every  com- 
mune, buildings  of  all  descriptions 
were  whelmed  in  common  destruc- 
tion, and  so  sudden  and  violent  were 
the  shocks,  that  thousands  of  human 
beings  had  not  time  to  escape  from 
the  houses,  beneath  the  ruins  of 
which  they  were  buried.  In  Potenzo, 
a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  about 
ninety  miles  south-east  of  Naples, 
not  a  house  remained  in  a  habitable 
state.  *  Our  pens,*  say  the  writers 
of  the  official  reports  of  the  awful 
calamity,  'fall  in  terror  from  our 
hands;*  and  no  wonder,  when  we 
are  assured  bv  the  same  authorities 
that  this  terrible  and  wide-spreading 
earthquake  killed  upwards  of  30,000 
human  beings,  besides  itijuricg 
thousands  who  were  buried  beneath 
the  ruiuE,  in  some  cases  for  days 
before  being  exhumed. 

The  phenomena  attending  this 
tremendous  visitation  were  most 
remarkable.  The  ground  in  many 
districts  JB  stated  to  have  rolled  like 
waves.  At  liesina  the  entire  town 
and  neighbourhood  were  in  a  state 
of  vibration  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p-ic, 
on  the  30th  December.  At  Naples, 
from  the  16th  to  the  ^otU  of  that 
month  J  eighty -four  shocks  were  felt, 
and  these  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  attended  with  great  de* 
struction  and  loss  of  life  had  not 
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Vesuvius  opened  after  the  i6tli 
December.  'For  a  daj;  or  two/ 
says  a  spectator,  writing  from 
Naples,  *the  mountain  had  been 
singularly  undemonstrative,  but  on 
the  very  night  of  the  earthquake, 
subsequent  to  the  shocks,  a  new 
vent  was  opened,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  smoke  and  stones  was 
thrown  out.  A  few  days  after,  a 
sound,  as  of  a  violent  discharge  of 
artillery,  was  heard,  and  a  huge 
column  of  stones  was  shot  up.  It 
would  be  useless  to  speculate  on 
what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quences had  this  valve  not  been 
opened ;  but  one  fact  is  undeniable, 
that  Naples  has  escaped  with  shak- 
ings of  the  houses.' 

Mariners  at  sea  state  that  they 
felt  the  shocks  as  if  their  barks  had 
struck  upon  the  rocks  ;  others  as  if 
they  had  been  twirled  suddenly 
round  in  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool. 
The  effect  of  earthquakes  upon  the 
sea  has  been  much  studied  by  Mr. 
Mallet.  He  states  that  when  the 
earth-wave  passes  under  the  deep 
water  of  the  ocean,  it  probably 
shows  no  trace  of  its  progress  at 
the  surface,  *  but  as  it  arrives  in 
soundings,  and  gets  itito  water  more 
and  more  shallow,  the  undulation 
of  the  bottom  the  crest  of  the  long, 
flat-shaped  earth-wave  brings  along 
with  it-— carries  upon  its  back,  as  it 
were — a  corresponding  aqueous  un- 
dulation, slight,  long,  and  flat,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Tnis, 
which  may  be  called  iihe  forced  sea^ 
wave  of  earthquakes,  and  which  has 
no  proper  motion  of  its  own,  com- 
municates the  earthquake  shocks  to 
ships  at  sea,  as  if  they  had  struck 
upon  a  rock.- 

The  general  direction  of  the 
earth-waves  south-east  of  Naples 
seems  to  have  been  from  north  to 
south,  crossed,  however,  not  un- 
frequently,  by  other  waves  from  east 
to  west.  In  both  cases  the  waves 
recoiled,  producing  the  replica  or 
return  shock,  involving  certain  de- 
struction to  every  object  within  its 
influence.  At  Potenzo  the  motion 
was  violently  undulatory,  accom- 
panied by  vertical  and  leaping  move- 
ments, causing  furniture  to  bound 
upwards.  Mr.  Mallet,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  Boyal  Society 
to  examine  the  earth-shaken  pro- 
vinces, informs  us  that  Saponara,  a 


town  of  8000  inhabitants 
perienced  return  shocks, 
lutely  reduced  to  powder ;        I 
tographs  executed  under         1 
tions  show  in  many  inst 
extraordinary     apparent 
effect  of  the  motion.    At 
photograph  now  before         i 
sents   a  large  stone  statu 
Virgin  turned  on  its  pede 
lamps  and   chandeliers    fi       1 
from  the  ceiling  were  in       1 
stances  observed  suddenly       1 
at  right  angles  to  their  first      1 
of  motion.     Throughout 
areas  the  land  was  seamed  ^ 
fissures  arising  from  lane 
other  secondary  causes,  a 
were  moved  two  hundred 
their  original  positions. 

Although  the  earthquake      i 
felt  sei^sibly  at  Eome,  the 
of  several  delicate  instrui 
the  Observatory  of  that  ci 
the  Rev.  Director,  Padre  S 
the  conclusion  that  the  eai 
wave  passed  under  that  cil 
Mallet  traced  it  north  of 
until  the  effects  from  it  bee     1 
in  the  alluvium  near  Terrac     1 
in  the  parallel  limestone  J    I 
results  were  observable  a£ 
Sevmonta. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  ac 
facts  illustrating  the  damag(    : 
by  this  earthquake.    Enoug    , 
ever,  has  been  said  to  show 
phenomena  attending  it  wer    1 
most  awful  and  ruinous  natr    i 
besides  the  destruction  to  p   1 
and  life,  the  catastrophe,  oc 
as  it  did  in  mid-winter,  can  i 
poor  houseless  inhabitants,  wl  : 
obliged   to    encamp    in   th« 
ground,  great  additional  su  ' 
further  aggravated  by  theii 
lent  and  superstitious  habit 
wonder  that  the  Neapolitan  I 
the  winter  earthquake. 

We  have  now  given  the 
phenomena  observed  in  con  1 
with  earthquakes.    All  are  w  1 
ful,  many  most  perplexing, 
now  see  what  results  Mr.  '.  1 
draws  from  the  records. 

Divided  by  chronological  p< 
it  appears  that  the  end  of  the 
century  first  gives  evidence  of 
rical  increase;  and  earthc 
seem  to  steadily  progress  in 
bers  up  to  1850.  !But  the  rap  i 
vast  extension,  particularly  i 
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£b-st  Half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
afibrds  no  proof  that  there  has  been 
a  corresponding,  or  even  any,  in- 
crease in  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quake phenomena.  for,  as  the 
Eeport  truly  observes,  the  Cata- 
logue of.  JEarthquakes  is  not  only  a 
record  of  these  phenomena,  but  also 
of  the  advance  of  human  enterprise, 
travel,  and  observation.  Indeed,  to 
assume  that  earthquake  disturbance 
has  been  continually  on  the  increase, 
would  be  to  contradict  all  the  analo- 
gies of  the  physics  of  our  globe. 
These  analogies  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that,  like  other  violent  pre- 
sumed periodical  actions,  that  pro- 
ducing earthquakes  was  becoming 
feeble,  and  the  series  of  earthquakes 
would  consequently  be  found  a  con- 
verging one.  Were  this  so,  however, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  we  should 
not  find  the  vast  expansions  of  re- 
sults which  the  last  three  hundred 
years  present.  This  expansion,  it 
IS  believed,  just  keeps  pace  with  that 
of  contemporaneous  human  pro- 
cess ;  for  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  recorded  earthquakes  always 
coincides  with  the  epochs  of  in- 
creased impulse  and  energy  in 
human  enterprise.  It  is  therefore 
pretty  certam  that  earthquake  ac- 
tion has  remained  nearly  uniform 
throughout  historic  time;  thus  show- 
ing that  if  the  interior  of  our  globe 
is  in  a  liquid  or  melting  state,  the 
cooling  process  is  extremely  slow. 
Earthquakes  do  not  seem  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  as  far  as  originating 
impulse  is  concerned,  to  be  connected 
with  the  superficial  character  to  the 
greatest  known  depth  of  geological 
formations.  While  earthquake 
waves  diverge  from  axial  lines  that 
are  generally  of  the  older  rock  for- 
mations, and  often  of  crystalline 
igneous  rocks,  or  actively  volcanic, 
they  penetrate  thence  formations  of 
every  age  and  sort,  and  are  direct 
agents  of  elevation. 

Viewing  as  a  whole,  and  at  a  single 
glance,  the  distributionof  earthquake 
energy  over  the  entire  globe,  it  pre- 
sents, according  to  Mr.  Mallet,  a 
vast  loop,  or  band,  round  the  Pacific, 
a  more  broken  and  irregular  one 
around  the  Atlantic,  with  subdivid- 
ing bands,  and  a  broad  band  stretch- 
ing across  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
imiting  them. 
.  Thus,  afL  apparent  preponderance 


of  seismic  surfiice  seems  to  lie  about 
the  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  both 
northern  and  south^^n  ;  but,  as  the 
Report  observes,  extended  observa- 
tion is  yet  required  in  high  latitudes, 
and  particularly  in  the  Antarctic 
regions,  where  we  know  violent 
volcanic  force  exists,  before  it  can 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  a  real  pre- 
ponderance extending  over  any  one 
or  more  great  climatic  bands  or 
zones  of  the  earth's  surface. 

It  may,  however,  be  confidently 
assun^d  that  there  are  few  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust  that  are  iiot  con- 
vulsed by  earthquakes.  The  study 
of  seismic  force  may  indeed  be 
said  to  concern  us  intimately ;  for 
though  we  do  not  suffer  from  earth- 
quakes to  a  fatal  extent,  yet  their 
occurrence  in  a  slight  degree  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England 
shows  that  volcanic  action  exists 
beneath  Great  Britain. 

The  remarkable  fact  has  been  ob- 
served, that  earthquakes  are  more 
Prevalent  and  violent  in  winter  than 
uring  summer. 

Taking  the  whole  of  Europe,  the 
preponderance  of  earthquakes  dur- 
mg  winter  is  very  marked,  the  Caith 
hgue  showing  that  during  fifteen 
centuries  and  a  half,  857  earthquakes 
occurred  during  spring  and  summer, 
and  1 165  during  autumn  and' winter. 
Of  255  earthquakes  in  England  and 
Scotland,  44  occurred  during  the 
spring  months,  58  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  79  during  the  autumn 
months,  and  74  during  the  winter 
months.  And  with  respect  to  earth- 
quakes in  the  Italian  peninsula,  it 
is  recorded  that  in  several  instances 
no  alarm  was  felt  when  they  brdce 
out  during  summer,  while  those  in 
winter  inspired  the  greatest  terror. 
The  Catalogue  further  shows  that 
earthquakes  are  more  numerous  and 
violent  in  those  localities  wheie 
volcanoes  are  most  active.  The 
connexion  between  volcanic  and 
seismic  effort  is  so  obvious,  although 
the  nature  of  the  connexion  is  but 
little  understood,  that  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  find  that  the  most  vio- 
lent earthquakes  have  occurred  pre- 
cisely where  volcanic  centres  stand 
dose  in  rank.  An  earthquake  in  a 
non-volcanic  region  may,  in  fact,  be 
viewed  a§  an  uncompleted  effort  to 
establish  a  volcano.  The  foro^  of 
explosion  and  impure  are  jbh^  same 
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in  both ;  they  differ  only  in  degreeof 
energy,  or  in  the  varying  sorts  and 
degrees  of  resistance  opposed  to 
them. 

Stretching  in  a  vast  horse-shoe 
convex  to  the  south,  from  Burmah 
and  Pegu,  and  surrounding  the 
great  island  of  Borneo,  with  an  in- 
tervening belt  of  sea,  and  reaching 
round  -to  Formosa  on  the  north- 
west, we  have  an  almost  continuous 
girdle  of  volcanoes  and  lofty  moun- 
tains. Every  island  of  the  group, 
including  Java  and  Sumatra,  is 
shaken  by  formidable  and  frequent 
earthquakes.  Nothing  even  in  South 
America  or  Mexico  appears  to  rival 
the  grandeur  of  volcanic  energy  and 
svmpathetic  earthquake  action  of 
that  region.  In  1 815  the  thundering 
of  Tomboro,  in  Sumbava,  was  heard 
nearly  1000  miles  away  (through 
the  earth  no  doubt),  and  the  ashes 
or  tufa-dust  floating  through  the  air 
converted  the  ordinary  light  of  noon 
into  darkness  300  miles  distant  in 
Java,  and  were  precipitated  at  sea 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  point  of 
ejection,  while  vast  tracts  of  country, 
with  inhabited  towns,  suddenly  be*  . 
came  engulphed  and  disappeared 
during  periods  of  eruption  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 
continuous. 

The  great  shock,  or  earth-wave, 
observes  Mr.  Mallet,  is  a  true  un- 
dulation of  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth,  travelling  with  immense  velo- 
city outwards  in  every  direction 
from  the  point  vertically  above  the 
centre  of  impulse.  If  this  be  at 
small  depth  below  the  surface,  the 
shock  will  be  felt  principally  hori- 
zontally ;  but  if  the  origin  be  pro- 
found, the  shock  will  be  felt  more 
or  less  vertically,  and  in  this  case 
two  distinct  waves  may  be  felt,  the 
first  due  to  the  originating  normal 
wave,  the  second  to  the  transversal 
waves  vibrating  at  right  angles 
to  it. 

The  earth-wave,  as  observed  in 
Europe,  is  supposed  to  travel  from 
W.  2°  39'  N.  to  E.  2°  39'  S.  The 
velocity  or  transit  of  the  earth- wave 
or  shock  has  never  been  predsely 
ascertained,  but  it  is  computed  with 
great  probability  to  average  1760 
feet  per  second.  Humboldt,  a  high 
authority  on  all  matters  relating  to 
telluho  phenomena,  states  the  velo- 
city to  be  itom  five  to  seven  geogra- 


phical (German)  miles  pe: 
— equivalent  to  between  tw 
twenty-eight  statute  mi 
great  ear&quakes,  the  wa\ 
ling  at  the  rate  of  probal 
thirty  miles  per  minute,  t 
quently  ten  to  twenty  se4 
pass  a  given  point. 

Grants  of  money  made 
Boyal  Society  and  the  Briti 
ciation,  have  enabled  Mr.  !B 
make  a  great  number  of 
ments  on  the  velocity  of  tl 
wave      through      various 
Canisters    and     casks     co 
powder  were  sunk  in  the 
distances  varying  from  hali 
to  a  mile  from  each  other 
was  found  that  the  seismoco 
passed  through  sand  at  the 
965  feet  per  second,  and  1 
solid  granite  at  the  rate  of  i 
per  second. 

Want  of  observations  rei 
of  course  difficult  to  arrive 
just  conclusion  respecting 
nual  number  of  earthquakes  1 
the  ocean,  but  making  ever^ 
ance  for  imperfect  informati 
disparity  of  relative  numbers 
as  to  warrant  our  estimatinj 
some  confidence,  that  the  se 
energy  is  manifested  with 
greater  power,  for  equal  areas 
the  dry  land  than  upon  the 
bed. 

Contemporary  with  Mr.  IM 
valuable  and  interesting  rese 
are  those  of  M.  Perrey,  wL 
the  first  to  notice  a  smgula 
nexion  between  the  phases 
moon  and  earthquakes.  B 
analvsis  of  various  catalogu 
earthquakes,  he  deduces 

I. — That  earthquakes  occui 
frequently  at  the  periods  of  ne 
full  moon. 

2. — That  their  frequency  inc: 
at  the  perigee  and  diminishes  ] 
apogee  of  the  moon. 

3. — That  shocks  of  earth( 
are  more  frequent  when  the 
is  near  the  meridian   than 
she    is    90    degrees    away 
it. 

These  conclusions  point  tc 
existence  of  a  terrestrial  as  we 
an  oceanic  tide.  The  theory  w 
novel  as  to  lead  the  French 
demy  to  appoint  a  commissio 
report  upon  it.  Among  the  x 
bm  ui^he  late  M.  Arago, 
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here  is    their   explanation   of  M. 
Perrey's  views : — 

If,  as  is  genei-ally  believed  in  the 
present  day,  the  interior  of  the  earth  is, 
owing  to  its  high  temperature,  in  a 
liquid  or  melted  state,  and  if  the  globe 
has  but  a  comparatively  thin  solid  crust, 
the  interior  being  deprived  of  soUdity 
is  compelled  to  yield,  like  the  superficial 
mass  of  the  ocean  waters,  to  the  attrac- 
tive force  exercised  by  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  it  acquires  a  tendency  to 
swell  out  in  the  direction  of  the  rays  of 
these  two  bodies ;  but  this  tendency 
meets  with  a  resistance  in  the  rigidity  of 
the  solid  crust,  which  occasions  shocks 
and  fractures  of  the  latter.  The  inten- 
sity of  this  force  varies,  like  the  tides, 
according  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  consequently  ac- 
cording to  the  moon's  age ;  and  we 
must  also  observe  that  as  the  tides  ebb 
and  flow  twice  in  the  course  of  a^  lunar 
day,  at  those  hours  which  agree  with 
the  passing  of  the  moon  over  the  meri- 
dian, so  the  direction  of  the  attraction 
exercised  upon  a  point  of  the  interior 
globe  must  change  twice  a  day,  accord- 
ing as  the  point  recedes  or  approaches 
the  meridian,  the  plane  of  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  moon. 
Without  entering  into  longer  details, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  if  the 
fusion  of  the  interior  mass  of  the  globe 
plays  a  part  among  the  causes  of  earth- 
quakes, then  its  influence  may  become 
evident  by  a  necessary  connexion, 
capable  of  observation,  betw^een  the 
occurrence  of  earthquakes  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  modify  the  moon's 
action  upon  the  entire  globe,  or  upon  a 
portion  of  it — namely,  its  angular  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  its  real  distance 
from  the  earth,  and  its  angular  distance 
&om  the  meridian  of  the  place,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  moon's  age,  the  time 
of  perihelion,  and  the  houi*  of  the  lunar 
day. 

Another  hypothesis  connects  mag- 
netism with  earthquakes.  The 
magnet  is  known  to  be  periodically 
affected  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner ;  magnetic  storms,  as  they 
are  called,  recurring  at  tiie  same 
hours.  We  also  know  that  magne- 
tism has  a  wonderful  apparent  con- 
nexion with  solar  spots,  which 
increase  and  diminish  with  a  perio- 
dicity due  probably  to  some  occult 
cosmical  law  ;  and  thus  while  it  is 
found  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  our 
earth  are  in  direct  physical  relation 
to  each  other,  and  all  are  apparently 
affected  by  magnetism  —  for  our 
satellite  has .  a  magnetic  influence 


on  our  planet — ^then  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, too  much  to  say  that  magne- 
tism may  afl'ect  earthquakes,  and 
that  the  latter  may  obey  some 
unknown  magnetic  law.  At  the 
same  time,  while  Humboldt  was 
willing  to  concede  the  possibility  of 
there  being  a  connexion  between 
magnetic  currents  and  earthquakes, 
he  has  placed  on  record  in  Cosmos 
that  during  the  time  he  spent  in 
South  America  he  only  once  found 
that  the  magnetical  inclination  de- 
creased during  an  earthquake.  This 
was  in  1799,  after  a  violent  earth- 
quake at  Cumana,  when  the  incli- 
nation was  diminished  90  centesi- 
mal minutes,  or  nearly  a  whole 
degree.  During  the  three  years 
subsequent  to  1799  that  he  passed 
in  South  America,  he  states  that  he 
never  again  met  with  a  sudden  alte- 
ration of  the  magnetic  inclination 
which  he  could  ascribe  to  earth- 
quake phenomena,  various  as  were 
the  directions  in  which  the  undu- 
latory  movement  of  the  terrestrial 
strata  was  propagated. 

Passing  from  the  regions  of 
theory  to  those  of  fact,  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  lead  Mr. 
Mallet  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
true  definition  of  an  earthquake  is, 
the  transit  of  a  wave  of  elastic 
compression  in  any  direction  from 
vertically  upwards  to  horizontally 
in  any  azimuth,  through  the  surface 
and  crust  of  the  earth  from  any 
centre  of  impulse,  or  from  more 
than  one,  and  which  may  be 
attended  with  tidal  and  round  waves 
dependent  upon  the  former,  and 
upon  circumstances  of  position  as 
to  sea  and  land. 

Besides  the  frightful  devastation 
caused  by  earthquakes  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence,  they  have  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  outward 
form  of  our  globe.  Thus  the  rising 
of  the  earth's  crust  between  Gothen- 
burg and  the  North  Cape,  at  the 
rate  of  five  feet  in  a  century,  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  seismic  influ- 
ence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
depression  of  the  land  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland  and  Denmark 
and  theFaroe  Islands,  proceeds  from 
the  same  cause.  It  is  also  supposed 
that  there  are  great  areas  of  ^dual 
subsidence  beneath  the  Pacific.  A 
map  accompanying  the  Earthquake 
Catalofftie, .  shows  that  the  bands  or 
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as  ones  of  probable  depression  are 
xiear  tbe  great  seats  of  Tolcanic 
z3Lctivit7,  and  that  the  latter  have 
ja^cnerally  subsiding  areas  at  more 
-bhan  one  side.  Thus,  in  the  Pacific, 
l^he  blue  band  is  along  the  great 
-volcanic  girdle  from  Celebes  to 
T^ew  Zealand,  and  thence  stretches 
iDetwcen  the  line  of  suboceanic  vol- 
canic girdles  from  the  New  Hebri- 
des to  the  Marquesas.  And  again, 
-the  great  volcanic  horse-shoe  girdle 
of  Sumbava  is  between  the  area  of 
subsidence  in  the  China  Sea,  north 
of  Borneo,  and  the  blue  coral  bands 
north  of  Australia,  which  whole 
continent,  or  at  least  its  western 
and  northern  parts,  may  probably 
lie  subsiding  also. 

From  the  observations  hitherto 
made,  Mr.  Mallet  considers  that 
general  horizontal  directions  of 
seismic  movement  upon  large  tracts 
of  the  earth's  surface  do  not 
exist.  Indeed  the  apparent  terrible 
twisting  motion  occasioned  by  the 
crossing  of  horizontal  waves,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  features  of 
earthquake  phenomena.  This  is 
the  motion  producing  the  nausea 
which  has  been  felt  by  human  beings 
and  also  by  some  domestic  animab. 
Although  this  consequence  has  been 
questioned,  the  fact,  as  respects 
man,  admits  of  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Mallet  has  direct  testimony  of  per- 
sons having  been  suddenly  awakened 
by  an  earthquake,  and  immediately  . 
suffering  nausea,  amounting  in  many 
instances  to  vomiting.  And  in  the 
late  earthquake  at  Naples,  many 
instances  were  related  to  Mr.  Mal- 
let of  persons  having  been  made 
sick  by  the  shocks. 

The  general  conclusions  deducible 
from  the  observations,  are  thua 
summed  up  in  the  report  :— 

1.  'The  superficial  distribution 
of  seismic  innuenco  over  existing 
terrestrial  space,  does  not  follow  the 
law  of  distribution  in  historic  time, 
and  is  not  one  of  uniformity.  There 
is  this  resemblance,  which,  however, 
is  not  a  true  analogy ;  that,  as  the 
distribution  is  paroxysmal  in  time, 
so  it  is  local  in  space. 

2.  The  normal  type  of  superficial 
distribution,  is  that  of  bands  of  vari- 
able and  of  great  breadth,  with  sen- 
sible seismic  influence  extending 
from  5°  to  15°  in  width  transversely. 

3.  These  bands  very  generally  fol- 


low the  lines  of  elevation  which 
mark  and  divide  the  great  oceanic 
or  terra-oceanic  basins  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

4.  And  in  so  far  as  these  are  fre- 
quently the  lines  of  mountain  chains^ 
and  these  latter  those  of  volcanic 
vents,  so  the  seismic  bands  are 
found  to  follow  them  likewise. 

5.  Although  the  sensible  influ- 
ence is  generally  limited  to  the 
average  width  of  the  seismic  band, 
paroxysmal  efforts  are  occasionally 
propagated  to  great  superficial  dis- 
tances beyond  it. 

6.  The  sensible  width  of  the 
seismic  band  depends  upon  the 
energy  developed,  and  upon  the 
accidental  geologic  and  topographic 
conditions  at  each  point  along  its 
entire  length. 

7.  Earthquake  energy  may  be- 
come sensible  at  any  point  of  the 
earth's  surface,  its  efforts  being, 
however,  greater  and  more  frequent 
as  the  great  volcanic  lines  of  activity 
are  approached. 

8.  The  surfaces  of  smallest  or  of 
no  known  disturbance,  are  the  cen- 
tral areas  of  great  oceanic  or  terra- 
oceanic  basins  or  saucers,  and  the 
greater  islands  existing  in  shallow 
seas.' 

Mr.  Mallet  justly  observes  that 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
scientific  departments  and  bodies  of 
the  chief  civilized  countries  do  not 
unite  and  agree  upon  some  uniform 
system  for  observing  earthquakes, 
in  order  that  the  records  might  be 
transmitted  to  some  assigned  loca- 
lity for  discussion.  For  until  some 
system  of  this  kind  be  adopted,  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  deduce  any 
certain  laws  Irom  earthquake  phe- 
nomena. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Mallet, 
trustinj^  that  something  of  this 
kind  will  be  done,  has  paid  great 
attention  to  the  dynamics  of  earth- 
quakes, and  the  present  Earthquake 
Catalogue  contams,  in  the  form  of 
an  appendix,  valuable  observations 
upon  instrumental  seismometry, 
and  seismometers,  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  which  our  future  know- 
ledge of  earthquakes  must  in  a 
jrreat  measure  depend.  Yerr  great 
mgenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  these  instruments, 
which  are  intended  to  show  surface 
perturbation  and  the  passage  of  the 
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earth-waye.  So  exqtusitely  sensi- 
tive are  some  seismometers  that, 
like  the  trembling  peas  on  the  tight 
drumhead  which  tell  the  engineer  of 
insidious  mining  operations,  their 
slightest  morement  conveys  a  warn- 
ing of  grave  import. 

The  study  of  earthquake  laws 
is  of  the  highest  interest  and  im- 
portance to  geology  and  terrestrial 
physics,  and  as  the  mformation  con- 
tained  in  the  Earthquake  Catalogue 
is  not  generally  accessible,  Mr. 
Mallet  has  rendered  good  service 
by  reprinting  from  the  third  edi- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  Manual  of 
Scientific  Inquiry,  published  this 
year,  his  contribution  On  the  Ohser- 


vation  of  Earthquake  Phenomena. 
With  this  earthauake  himd-book, 
as  it  may  be  called,  the  trsveUer 
who  may  happen  to  visit  the  great 
seats  of  volcanic  and  seismic  action 
will  be  able,  by  following  Mr. 
MaUet's  lucid  instructions,  to  eon- 
tribute  largely  to  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  -science.  We  may 
also  state  that  Herr  Yeitteles,  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Yienna, 
has  lately  published  some  very  in- 
terestiD^  and  valuable  monographs 
descriptive  of  Hungarian  earai- 
quakes  in  the  Carpathian  chain, 
which  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  seismic  phenomena  of  that 
region. 

C.  E.  Weld. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MOROCCO. 


THE  late  simultaneous  movement 
of  France  and  Spain  against 
Morocco,  coupled  with  the  ob- 
stinate determination  of  the  Spanish 
Government  in  rejecting  all  pro- 
posals for  accommodation,  nave 
naturally  turned  the  public  atten- 
tion towards  that  country,  though 
no  very  ready  means  exist  for 
gratifying  curiosity.  The  older  and 
more  authoritative  works  cannot 
always  be  procured,  and,  in  the 
language  of  to-day,  might  be 
thought '  slow.'  Either  the  bigoted 
and  barbarous  character  of  the 
people,  the  hardships  that  a  stranger 
must  undergo,  or  some  more  occult 
cause,  have  prevented  modem 
tourists  firom  loumeying  thither, 
at  least  beyond  a  flying  visit  from 
Gibraltar  to  Tangier.  Yet  is  Mo- 
rocco worthy  of  more  examination 
than  it  has  yet  received.  The  ef- 
fects of  despotism  are  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  there  than  elsewhere, 
for  its  Government  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  autocracy  that  exists. 
Its  natural  phenomena,  whether 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  o£fer 
a  rich  field  of  exploration  to  the 
scientific  traveller,  if  such  dared 
venture  thither.  Its  climate,  its 
natural  riches,  and  above  all  its 
position,  render  Morocco  of  ^reat 
importance,  especially  when  it  is 
assailed  without  any  very  pressing 
reason,  and  for  motives  not  very 
easy  to  solve.  If  Spain  has  a 
superfluity  of  wealth,  it  would  be 


best  expended  in  discharging  her 
debts;  if  she  has  a  plethora  of 
warlike  means  and  appliiBmces,  they 
would  be  more  fitly  employed  ia 
strengthening  Cuba,  whidi  is  in  a 
state  of  chronic  risk  that  filibusters 
may  possibly  torn  into  an  acute 
danger  while  Spain  is  engaged  in  a 
little  filibustering  on  her  own  ac- 
count ;  if  a  new  spmt  of  enterprise 
is  animating  the  Spaniards,  her  two 
West  Indian  colonies  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  £ico,  and  her  possessions  in 
the  East,  ofier  a  more  legitimate 
sphere  of  action  than  an  expedition 
against  Morocco ;  especially  as  the 
Spaniards,  left  to  themselves,  may 
probably  fail.  The  motives  that 
actuated  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
in  his  late  suspiciously  timed  pro- 
ceedings against  Morocco,  are  difi- 
cult  to  tell,  for  his  mind  is  in- 
scrutable. They  may  have  been 
part  of  a  plan  that  consists  in 
creating  a  '  double,  double,  toil,  and 
trouble'  for  other  natiims,  and  one 
would  fancy  for  France  ha*self, 
merely  to  attract  the  world's  atten- 
tion, and  increase  what  is  called 
prestige,  without  any  definite  pur- 
pose beyond  causiiig  a  sensation; 
or  he  may  be  ccmtemplating  sdiemes 
of  conquest  and  permanent  occu- 
pation, in  which  Spain,  after  being 
left  in  the  lurch  for  the  present, 
may,  if  successful,  eventually 
find  herself  plajring  tiie  dig- 
nified part  of  eatmaw.  Under 
Louis  XIY.  and  the  ant  Napoleon, 
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Egypt  has  been  the  subject  of  spe- 
coiatiye  schemes  or  of  actual  m- 
yasion :  for  the  better  part  of  two 
centuries  she  has  been  a  frequent 
dream  of  French  ambition.  But  since 
the  great  changes  which  the  last 
forty  years  have  witnessed  in  mari- 
time and  industrial  affairs,  Morocco 
in  point  of  position  may  vie  with 
Egypt,  while  in  natural  wealth  she 
^cets  her.  With  coasts  extending 
along  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean,  Morocco  possesses 
a  well  indented  seabord  of  some 
nine  hundred  miles,  well  placed  to 
menace  one  of  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  com- 
manding the  Western  Mediter- 
ranean, just  as  England  commands 
the  Straits  of  Dover  and  the  Chan- 
nel. Nay,  her  geographical  posi- 
tion nearly  eaufus  that  of  Great 
Britain  herself;  in  one  sense  per- 
haps she  is  superior;  for  if  this 
island  is  better  situated  as  regards 
a  readier  communication  with  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  Morocco 
not  only  communicates  with,  but  do- 
minates over  the  Mediterranean. 
With  the  actual  improvements  in 
steam  navigation,  the  possession  of 
even  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Morocco  by  a  maritime  Power, 
would  be  a  counterpoise  to  the 
British  station  in  the  Tagus.  It 
might  also  form  a  starting  point 
from  which  the  naval  force  of  an 
active  and  ambitious  people  could 
readily  beset  the  great  Atlantic 
highway  from  Europe  to  the  Indies, 
America,  the  Pacific,  and  Australia. 
For  though  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  of  Morocco  have  become 
sand-barred,  the  Bay  of  Agadeer 
(in  north  latitude  30°  30',  and  west 
longitude  9°  38')  is  a  safe  roadstead 
for  large  vessels ;  while  if  the  spa- 
cious harbouir  of  El  Waladia  (in 
north  latitude  32°  42'  and  west  lon- 
gitude 9°  0')  were  improved,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  finest  ports  in 
the  world,  suflBciently  extensive  to 
contain  five  hundred  sail  of  the 
line.  From  these  haunts  of  the 
old  Sallee  rovers,  but  with  far 
greater  power,  the  steam  cruisers  of 
a  dashing  race  might  pounce  upon 
the  argosies  of  the  world,  laden 
with  the  produce  of  the  new  gold 
fields,  as  well  as  the  varied  pro- 
ducts of  regular  industry.  Should 
ilie    principle    which   the    Great 


Sastem  was  constructed 
trate  be  successfully  establ 
steam-vessels  be  enabled 
their  own  coals  as  well 

gers  and  cargo,  Morocco  1; 
ably  rival  Egypt    in  tl 
alone  gives  Egypt  such  in 
since   the    Wert  of  Eu] 
North  America  have  so 
'  grown  the  Mediterranean 
activity,   industry,    and 
'namely,   the  communicat 
India.  Forexceptincases  of      ! 
the  greater  length  of  the  v      i 
the  Cape  would  probably      1 
balance  the  inconvenience      i 
break  at  Alexander  and  ^ 
the  extreme  heats  of  the  '.     ( 
at  least  to  passengers  foi     I 
and  Bombay.    Neither,  in 
lative  survey  of  this  kind     1 
it  be  overlooked  that,  thoi     i 
dozen  degrees  of  latitude  i     ! 
between  Cape  Non,  the  ;     1 
boundary    of    Morocco,    e     I 
French  settlements  on  the 
yet  in  a  political  sense  th*    i 
mterruption;    for  only  th 
Sahara,  uninhabited    and     1 
bitable  save  by  wandering    I 
interposes  between  the  t^ 
tiers.      The     same    charai    ; 
though  in  a  greater  degree,  i    1 
on  the  Me£terranean.    TL 
dary   between   Morocco   a   1 
French  territory  of  Algiers   1 
a  river,  so  that  the  posses  i 
even  the  northern  shore  of  I  1 
would  give  to  France  one- 
Africa,  that  is  habitable,  bet^ 
Atlantic  and  Egypt.    Audit   1 
less  to  say  that  such  a  poi 
would  greatly  aid  in  effectic  ; 
we  hear  so  much  about,  't 
version  of  the  Mediterraneai 
French  lake.' 

All  this,  however,  is  wL  1 
neighbours  would    call  an    ' 
The  command  which  Morocc 
over  the  entrance  to  the  M 
ranean,  and  the  places  which 

Eossesses  along  the  northern 
ave  a  practical  bearing  on  I 
interests,  which  the  diploma! 
surance  of  the  Spani^  minist( 
not  tend  to  sectire.  Opposii 
garrison  of  Gibraltar  lies  th<! 
nish  Presidio  of  Ceuta,  wii 
considered,  like  the  English  foi 
impregnable  by  land.  Abou 
hundred  miles  to  the  eastwar< 
near  to   the  Algerine  fronti 
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Melilah,  anotlier  (penal)  posseBsion 
of  Spain,  described  by  Admiral 
Smyth  in  his  memoir  on  The  Medi» 
ierranean  as  *  a  Moor-boynd  space, 
with  barely  a  pistol-shot  range  of 
territory.'  According  to  Durrieu, 
who  says  he  lived  for  three  months 
at  Ceuta,  that  fortress  is  apparently 
little  better  off  than  the  Moor-bound 
Melilah,  as  part  of  his  account  of 
Ceuta  may  show  :— 

On  the  one  side  of  the  fosse  you  see^' 
seated  gravely,  with  his  legs  crossed 
under  a  wild  palm-tree,  one  of  the 
guards  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  With 
his  great  arquebuss  suspended  to  the 
tree,  he  smokes  his  pipe,  and  looks 
fixedly  and  gloomily  at  the  soldier  of  the 
Provincial  of  Valentia  or  Seville,  who 
on  his  side,  huddled  into  his  sentry-box, 
and  leaning  on  his  carbine,  throws  a 
distrustful  glance  across  the  ditch  at  his 
neighbour. 

At  every  fifty  paces  you  meet  thus 
Europe  apd  Morocco  face  to  face,  sUently 
gazing  at  each  other,  in  the  persons  of 

their  sentinels. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

If  the  silence  that  reigns  along  the 
line  is  ever  disturbed,  it  is  by  the  report 
of  a  gun  suddenly  heard  from  the^ 
Moorish  side.  The  Mussulman  soldier, 
without  troubling  himself  to  get  up, 
has  shot  a  bull  on  the  Spanish  territory, 
which  hunger  had  tempted  to  trespass 
within  sight  of  *the  fat  pastures  usurped 
by  the  Moors  fifteen  years  i^. 

Whether  the  governor  of  Ceuta  put 
up  with  the  affront,  or  complain  to  the 
Pacha  of  Tetuan,  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference. There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  any  amends  being  made  for  such  an 
outrage. — {The  Present  State  of  Morocco, 
By  Xavier  Durrieu.) 

To  complete  the  note  of  the  Spa- 
nish possessions  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  between  Ceuta  and  Melilah 
are  a  rock  (Sexinsula)  on  which  the 
Spaniards  possess  a  petty  post,  and 
the  fortress  of  Penon  de  Velez, 
that  Admiral  Smyth  mentions  as 
*  an  elevated  islet,  surropnded  by 
strong  works;  which  being  nearly 
inaccessible,  is  therefore  held  to  be 
impregnable.' 

Of  so  little  importance  were  these 
four  places  under  Old  Spain,  that  few 
persons  even  knew  of  their  existence 
— unless  it  was  Ceuta,  whose  posi- 
tion might  attract  the  attention  of 
Mediterranean  tourists.  Under 
Young  Spain  and  its  rising  ambition 
they  would  be  of  no  great  conse- 
quence as  matters  stood,  but  they 


may  rise  to  importance  with  an  ex- 
tended territory  round  them.     Ac- 
cording to  Senor  Collantes,  writing 
on  the  2ist  October, '  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Grovemment  of  Spain  to 
determme  even  approximately  the 
nature  of  the  guarantees  they  may 
find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
asking,*  from  Morocco ;  while  he  re- 
serves the  right  of  demanding  any- 
thing that  can  be  got,  for  so  we  in- 
terpret 'according  as  it  may  suit 
their  (the  Spanish)  interests.'  These 
four  possessions  may  therefore  be- 
come a  nucleus  of  great  moment, 
not  simply  as  regards  England,  bat 
every  nation  that  has  transactions 
in  the  Mediterranean.    If  a  large 
extension  of  the  territory  round  the 
four  fortresses  were  otitained  (and 
something  like  this  as  regards  Ceata 
appears    to  have   been  demanded 
before  the  war) ;   still  more  if  the 
slip  of  coast   between   Ceuta  (or 
Tangier)  and  Perion  de  Velez  (from 
sixty  to  seventy  miles)  be  ceded 
by  Morocco  to  opain,  the  entrance 
to   the   Mediterranean    would   be 
dominated    in    time    of  war,  and 
Spain    would   obtain   troublesome 
rights  in  time  of  peace.     If  the 
reader  turns  to  any  map  of  Europe 
or  Africa,  he  will  see  that  the  oppo- 
site coasts  of  Spain  and  Morocco 
would  (if  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
were  closed)  form  a  not  very  wide 
bay,  both  coasts    being   held  by 
Spain.     In  this  case  the  passage  of 
the  Straits  would  be  considerably 
narrowed,  for  Spain,  holding  both 
coasts,  could  compel  ships,  if  she  so 
pleased,  to  run  the  gauntlet  throagh 
a  series  of  obstacles  for  some  seventy 
miles,  if  she  went  to  the  expense 
of  creating   them,  and   providing 
armed  steamers.      This,  as  we  say, 
concerns  all  maritime  peoples.  Tne 
peculiar  interest  of  this  country, 
though  of  a  narrower  kind,  is  still 
worth  consideration.   It  is  from  the 
port  of  Tangier  that  Gibraltar  is 
fed,  and  from  Tangier  and  Tetoan 
that  our  fleets  can  be  watered  and 
revictualled  in   case  of  need.    At 
Tetuan,  in  i799> '  a  fleet  of  seven- 
teen   sail    of    the    line    watered 
without    any   loss    of    time,    and 
took    in    stock    and    fresh    pro- 
visions.*    (Smyth's  Mediterranean, 
p.  98).    It  was  Nelson's   opinion 
that  should  Great  Britain  be  at  war 
with  any  European  maritime  State, 
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Morocco  moMi  be  friendly  to  us,  or 
else  we  most  obtain  possession  of 
Tangier.  The  inconvenience  and, 
under  certain  contingencies,  the 
danger  to  this  country,  if  Spain  ob- 
tained the  nantically  advantageous 
points  along  the  northern  coast,  or 
even  if  she  obtained  a  preponderat- 
ing power  over  the  coast  and  people 
of  Morocco,  are  obvious.  It  is  true 
that  Spain  by  herself  is  no  very 
dangerous  antagonist  either  by  sea 
or  land,  to  a  power  that  stopped 
short  of  penetrating  any  distance 
into  her  territory.  But  since  the 
time  of  Louis  XTV.,  Spain  has 
generally  been  in  warlike  alliance 
with  France,  and  French  influence 
is  now  rather  likely  to  increase  than 
diminish.  If  France  should  ever 
obtain  the  slice  of  land  between 
Pefion  de  Yelez  and  Algeria,  the 
political  consequences  would  be  still 
more  serious. 

But  independent  of  its  position, 
the  country  of  Morocco  is  of  great 
value  in  itself.  Every  authority, 
from  Lempriere  (1789-510)  to  Smyth 
(1850),  unites  in  praises  of  the 
climate,  soil,  and  natural  capa- 
bilities. Though  nearer  the  tropics 
thafii  any  European  territory,  the 
sea  breezes  from  its  long  lines  of 
coast  continually  temper  the  air,  and 
the  range  of  the  Atlas  Mountains, 
that  nm  in  a  sort  of  parallel  with 
the  sea,  shut  out  the  fieiy  winds  of 
the  Desert.  Towards  the  south  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  but  throughout 
a  part  of  this  region,  especiuly  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Morocco, 
the  Atlas  rises  into  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  cools  the 
air.  '  The  climate  of  Morocco  is  at 
once  mild  and  salubrious,'  says 
Smyth;  Jackson  terms  it  'liealthy 
and  invigorating;'  Lempriere,  a 
medicid  officer  stationed  at  Gibral- 
tar, and  not  disposed  to  look  at 
anything  favourably,  as  he  felt 
himself  ungratefully  treated  by  his 
princely  patient,  who  had  expressly 
sent  for  him,  and  ill-used  oy  the 
prince's  father,  the  Emperor  Sidi 
Mahomet,  speaks  of  it  in  even  higher 
terms.  Along  the  Atlantic  sea£)rd, 
and  occasionally  in  the  interior, 
rocky  or  sandy  districts  may  be 
met,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
plains  are  exuberantly  fertile;  the 
mountain  valleys  are  equally  pro- 
ductive, though  of  course  with  dif* 
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ferent  v^etations,  the  varying  site 
and  elevation  of  the  countiy  giving, 
as  may  be  supposed,  great  variety 
to  the  productions,  from  the  date  in 
the  furaiest  south,  to  the  fruits  and 
cereals  of  temperate  climates  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Atlas,  or  the  higher 
land  of  the  north.  The  summary 
of  Lempriere,  however,  presents 
such  a  complete  coyp-d*ail  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions, that  it  would  be  better  to 
(juote  his  words  than  attempt  an 
inferior  picture : 

Within  such  latitudes,  the  climate,  as 
might  he  expected,  is  comparatively 
iniid  in  temperature  ;  and  as  the  coun- 
try, m  a  ffreat  measure,  ia  free  from 
those  marshy  diBtricts,  which,  in  warm 
climates,  not  unfreqaently  engender  the 
most  fatal  diseases ;  and  as  the  plains 
are  well  ventilated  and  tempered  hy  the 
approximation  of  lofty  mountains ;  the 
country  proves  unifonnly  healthy  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  moat  highjy  beneficial 
to  those  Europeans  who,  from  previous 
indiBpotition,  nave  resorted  thither  for  a 
change  of  air. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  the  cli- 
mate is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Spain, 
with  the  autumnal  and  vernal  rains 
peculiar  to  that  oountrv,  but  towards 
the  south,  the  rains  are  less  general  and 
certain,  and  of  course  the  heat  is  more 

excessive. 

•  •  •  • 

We  may  however  generally  obaerve, 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  em- 
peror's dominions,  the  air,  with  excep- 
tiona  aa  to  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
and  the  occasional  influence  of  par- 
ticular winds,  has  a  congenial  aoftnesa, 
and  a  degree  of  serenity,  which  render 
the  climate  peculiarly  delightful  The 
seaport  towns  have  Uie  additional  ad- 
vantage of  being  frequentlv  refreshed 
with  sea-breeses  ;  and  Moffodore,  though 
so .  far  to  the  southwaro,  from  being 
subject  in  the  summer  season  to  have 
the  wind  regularly  at  north-west,  is 
quite  as  cool  as  the  more  temperate 
climates  of  Europe. 

The  soil  of  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
though  varying  in  its  nature  and  quality, 
acooniing  to  the  province  in  which  it  ia 
to  be  found,  yet  senerally,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  fertile,  and  under  proper 
cultivation,  is  capable  of  producing  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds.  It  must  however  be  confessed, 
.  that  on  some  parts  of  the  seacoast,  like 
every  other  country  under  aimilar  cir- 
cumstances, .  it  is  sandy  and  barren ; 
but  the  pUdna  of  the  interior  nniformlv 
consiat  of  a  rich  black  loam,  which 
renders  them  fertiie  beyond  all  calcula- 
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tiou.     The  mountainous  paarto  also,  by 

suitable  cultivation,  no  doubt  might  be 

rendered  capable  of  producing  most  x>f 

those  fruits  and  plants  which  succeed 

best  in  the  hilly  countries  of  warm  cli- 
mates ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  plan- 
tations of  coffee,   cocoa,  pimento,  and 

those  of  most  of  1^  tropical  productions, 

might  not  be  lHt)ught  to  perfection  in 

the  sotithem  ptrovinces,  as  well  as  of 

nigar,   cotton,   rios,    and    indigo,  the 

ouSiTation     of     which     has     ahready 

been  successfully  introduced  into  the 

country. 

From  the  slight  cultivation  the  ground 

at  present  receives,  which  is  merely  the 

burning  the  stubble  before  the  autumnal 

rains  come  on,  (for  manure  is  not  i*e- 

quired,)  and  the  Roughing  it  about  six 

inches  deep,  it   produces,  at    a  very 

early  season,  and   in  most  luxuriant 

abundance,  excellent  wheat  and  barley 

(though  no  oats),  Indian  com,  aideroy, 

beans,    pease,     hemp,    flax,     and     a 

great   variety  of   esculent  vegetables. 

Among  the  fruits  may  be  mentioned, 

oranges    of   a  very   superior   quality, 

lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  melons, 

water-melons,  olives,  figs,  grapes, 
almonds,  dates,  peaches,  apricots,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  and,  in  short,  all 
the  friiits  to  be  found  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  wilii 
many  others  peculiar  to  the  country 
itself.  To  these  productions  may  be 
added  a  variety  of  plants,  capable  of 
being  applied  to  the  most  useful  pur- 
poses, both  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  and 
probably  a  great  many  others  which 
have  not  been  noticed,  or  the  uses  of 
which  have  not  been  ascertained.  As 
little  encouragement,  however,  is  given 
to  emulation,  or  industrious  exertion, 
many  of  the  productions  of  the  country 
do  not  arrive  at  the  full  perfection  of 
which  they  seem  capable.  Could,  indeed, 
a  proper  spirit  for  agriccdture  and 
foreign  commerce  be  introduced,  or,  in 
other  words,  could  the  sovereign  be  per- 
suaded, that  by  suffering  his  subjects  to 
be  enriched,  he  would  improve  his  own 
treasury,  this  empire,  from  its  convenient 
situation  with  respect  to  Europe,  and 

Her  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid,  from  Fe^ 
Where  all  is  Eden  or  a  wilderness. 


from  the  natncal  luxuriai 
of  its  soil,  might,  as  we  ! 
once  stated,  become  of  t 
tical  and  commercial  ii 
T<ni/r  through  the  Don 
Emperor  o/  Morocco. 
Lempriere,  M.D.,  Pb 
Foroes.  Third  Edition, 
—p.  361-365.) 

Animal  life  is  as   : 
Morocco  as  tbe  vegi 
tions.     The  sheep  '  1 
species,  indnding  t  1 
tailed  kind,  which  sc  1 
delicacy,  and  mountai  1 
surpass  l^e  Southdo 
are  very  fine,  and  th 
opinion  of  some,  su]  i 
of  Spain,  as  being  1  ; 
more  capable  of  sus   1 
The  far-Tamed  Moor  I 
generated,  not  from 
but   through  the  t    ' 
Government.    The '. 
myrmidons  seizing      1 
animal,  the  people 
in  breeding.    The  c    ; 
be  met  wim  every  wl 
burden,  wheel  can     | 
known,  has  its  more 
the  south.  Where  tb 
on  the  Sahara,  ther 
kind  called  El  Heii 
camel,  of  whose  spec 
approaching  to  the  i 

Several  of  the  i 
late  Mr.  O'Connell 
fish,'  and  in  the  Atl 
are  teeming.    Th( 
ments  of  nature,  i 
duced  in  abundanc 
the  violet,  and  the 
perate  climes,  to  th< 
to    the    south.     I 
picture  of  the  fom 
now  province  of 
exaggerated,  and  ii 
and  broad  contrast 
large  portion  of  th 


There  the  lazge  oUve  rains  its  amber  store 
In  marble  fonts  ;  there  grain,  and  flower,  an 

Gush  from  tiie  earth  until  the  land  runs  o*er ; 
But  there,  too,  many  a  poison  tree  has  root| 

And  piidnight  listens  to  the  lion's  roar ; 

And  long,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel's  fo4 

Or  heaving,  whdm  the  helpless  caravan. 


The  exceptions  to  this  fi^lowing 
picture  are  the  'long,  long  deserts,' 
which  are  not  found  on  the  western 
side  of  Atlas  till  the  boundary  of 


Morocco  is  passe* 
ing  of  earayans  i 
a  storm  is  held  by 
a  fable.    To  droj 
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matter  of  fact,  one  drawback  to  the 
<x>imtrT  is,  that  it  posseBses  no  nte- 
ful  timber,  apparently  owing  to  the 
frequent  wars  among  aspirants  for 
the  crown,  the  vanquished  taking 
refuge  in  woods,  whence  the 
Tictors  drive  them  by  setting  their 
csovert  on  fire.  The  great  infliction 
of  Morocco,  however,  is  occasional 
Tisits  of  locusts,  which  devastate 
the  country,  and  leave  famine  and 
pestilence  behind.  In  1779,  1800, . 
a  fatal  plague  followed  the  locust 
visitation,  and  almost  depopulated 
the  oountiy. 

Admiral  Smyth  describes  the 
surface  of  Morocco  as  'equal  to  that 
of  Spain,'  including  the  division  of 
Tafilet,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
Atlas  niiiRe»  and  runs  into  the  Chreat 
Sahara.  The  extreme  point  of  the 
Empire  on  the  north  is  Ceuta, 
in  latitude  35^'  51',  and  towards  the 
south  Cape  I^'on,  or  Noun,  in  lati- 
tude 28°  33'.  This  last  headland  or 
promontory  is  also  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Empire  towards  the 
west.  Its  eastern  limit  may  be 
loosely  marked  by  a  Une  drawn 
irregtuarly  towards  the  south,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Muldwi,  in 
about  3^  degrees  of  west  longitude, 
to  the  Atlas  range ;  the  boundaries 
south  of  the  Atlas  are  very  arbi- 
trary, the  desert  furnishing  no  well 
defined  landmarks.  The  true  geo- 
graphical division  would  be  Morocco 
within  and  beyond  the  Atlas,  but 
the  actual  division  is  historical. 
Like  most  kingdoms  that  have  arisen 
since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Morocco  originally  con- 
sisted  of  several  principalities, 
which  the  emperors  wanted  power 
or  policy  to  thoroughly  consofidate. 
The  divisions,  therefore,  follow  those 
of  the  original  kingdoms,  and  con- 
sist of — 

I.  The  Nerthem  IHvuton.  This 
division  was  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Fez ;  it  is  the  largest,  and  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  most  important,  of 
the  four  divisions.  It  is  washed 
throughout  its  entire  extent  both  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  its  shores  are  situated  the 
best  known  ports  or  roadsteads,  as 
Tetuan,  Tangier,  Al  Haritch,  or 
Laradie,  and  the  former  *  name  of 
fear,'  Sal6e.  The  two  first  of  these 
are  dangerous  in  certain  winds,  and 
the  others  are  now  of  small  account^ 


owing  to  the  sand-bars,  though 
Smyth  is  of  opinion  that  they  '  may 
some  day  be  converted  into  good 
stations  for  steamers.'  But  the 
northern  division  of  the  Empire  is 
deficient  in  not  having  roadsteads 
improveable  into  thoroughly  secure 
harbours.  The  southern  boundary 
of  this  division  is  theriver  Morbeya, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Aza- 
moor.  The  inland  towns  are  com- 
paratively numerous,  the  principal 
being  Fez,  so  celebrated  as  a  centre 
of  learning  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
named  after  it.  Another  important 
city  is  Mequinez,  distinguished  for 
its  site,  its  beauty,  and  fertility,  the 
hospitsJity  of  its  men,  and  the 
charms  of  its  women.  Jackson  says, 
'  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  hos- 
pitable ;  they  invite  strangers  to  their 
gardens,  and  entertain  them  sump- 
tuously ;  indeed,  the  manners  of  the 
people  in  this  part  of  the  Empire  are 
more  mild  perhaps  than  any  other.' 
Warmed  by  his  tneme,  and  perhaps 
by  his  agreeable  and  extensive  ex- 
periences, he  continues,  'Nature 
seems  to  have  favoured  the  women 
of  Mequinas,  for  they  are  handsome 
foithout  exception,  and  to  a  fair  com- 
plexion, with  expressive  black  eyes 
and  dark  hair,  they  unite  a  suavitv 
of  manners  rarely  to  be  met  with 
even  in  the  most  polished  nations 
of  Europe.'  The  Spanish  towns  and 
fortresses  already  mentioned  are 
situated  on  the  northern  or  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  this  division. 
Along  the  Mediterranean,  too,  in- 
habit the  Biff  tribes,  whose  practices 
are  one  ground  of  the  Spanish  war. 
3.  The  Central  Divisions  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Morbeya  river; 
on  the  west  bv  the  Atlantic ;  on  the 
east  bv  the  nighest  mountains  of 
the  Atlas  range ;  and  on  the  south 
by  an  offshoot  which  stretches  from 
the  main  chain  to  the  ocean,  and  is 
called  by  some  geographers  the 
Western  Atlas.  Although  this 
division  is  not  so  extensive,  or  of  so 
commanding  a  position  as  the  first, 
it  is  still  important  from  its  faatursl 
advantages  and  the  effects  of  acou« 
mulated  labour  as  well  as  historical 
renown.  The  ^ty  of  Morocco  is 
situated  in  this  division,  as  well  as 
Mogodore  the  chief  modem  com- 
mercial port,  and  El  WalacGa,  al- 
ready alluded  to  as  capable  of  being 
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made  *  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the 
world.* 

3.  The  Third  or  Southern  Division, 
geographically  speaking,  consists  of 
only  the  province  of  Buse  or  Sons, 
suhdivided  into  two  districts — Sous- 
al-Adna  and  Sous-al-Aska.  Its 
boundaries  are  the  Western  Atlas 
on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west,  the  Eiver  Akassa  on  the  south, 
and  a  sweep  of  the  Hachar  or 
Southern  Atlas,  which  last  also 
divides  it  from  the  province  of 
Draha.  This  province,  in  theformal 
arrangement,  is  classed  with  Suse, 
though  in  situation  Draha  rather 
belongs  to  Tafilet. 

The  Bay  of  Agadeer,  the  largeiBt 
and  best  naturalport  or  sheltered 
roadstead  of  the  Empire,  is  situated 
in  this  division.  The  province  of 
Suse,  according  to  Jackson, '  is  the 
most  extensive,  and,  excepting  grain^ 
the  richest  province  of  the  Empire. 
The  olive,  tne  almond,  the  date,  the 
orange,  the  grape,  and  all  the  other 
fruits    produced  in    the    northern 

Srovinces,  abound  here.  *  * 
*  *  *  The  grapes  of 
Edautenan  are  exquisitely  rich  (but 
the  Jews,  who  are  the  wme-makers 
of  Morocco,  cannot  produce  a  good 
article).  Indigo  grows  wild  in  all 
the  lowlands,  and  is  of  a  vivid  blue.' 
In  summer,  however,  the  heat  in  all 
these  lowlands  is  great,  and  the 
picture  of  Fez  already  quoted  from 
Byron  is,  in  the  darker  features, 
more  applicable  to  Suse,  except 
'the  long,  long  deserts,'  on  which 
the  province  only  borders.  The 
whole  of  Suse  admits  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco;  but 
under  a  weak  monarch,  or  with  one 
who  is  involved  in  civil  contests  for 
his  throne,  the  warlike  tribes  of 
Arabs  and  Shelluhs  assume  a  prac- , 
tical  independence,  obeying  and 
paying  as  they  please. 

4.  The  Fourth  or  JEastem  Division 
was  formerly  the  kingdom  of  Tafilet. 
It  lies  beyond  the  Atlas,  like  the 
province  of  Draha,  from  which  it  is 
only  separated  by  a  river,  and  with 
which  it  would  naturally  be  joined. 

"  e  caravan  road  from  Fez  to  Tim- 
buc^de^runs  through  the  city  of 
Tafilet  by.  a  pass  in  the  Atlas 
Mountains ;  but  beyond  this  there 
is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
provinces  of  the  Empire  and  the 


half-desert  lands  of  Tafilet  and 
Draha.  On  the  banks  of  some 
rivers  which  rise  in  the  Adas 
Mountains  to  lose  themselves  in 
the  sands  of  the  Desert,  or  to  form  a 
lake,  there  are  plantations  of  Indian 
com,  rice,  and  indigo,  with  occa- 
sionally wheat  and  barley ;  but  the 
staple  produce  of  the  country  is 
dates.  Water  is  tolerably  plentiful, 
but  brackish,  that  of  one  of  the 
rivers  being  imdrinkable,  and  the 
largest  river  that  passes  by  Tafilet 
being  saline.  The  heat  is  almost 
insufferable,  the  country  being  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  winds  01  the 
Sahara,  and  in  most  parts  being 
devoid  of  shade  or  snelter.  'A 
person  who  imagines  a  vast  plain, 
bounded  by  an  even  horizon,  similar 
to  the  sea  out  of  sight  of  land,  will 
have  an  accurate  idea  of  this  coun- 
try.' Its  relation  to  Morocco  is 
historical.  The  Shereef,  or  de- 
scendant of  Mahomet,  who  con- 
quered the  maritime  provinces  and 
compressed  them  into  one  kingdom, 
and  whose  descendants  still  occupy 
the  throne,  was  a  native  of  Tafilet. 
The  natural  obstacles  which  the 
geographical  features  of  the  empire 
west  of  the  Atlas  offer  to  an  in- 
vader are  perhaps  more  trouble- 
some than  msuperable,  unless  they 
were  backed  by  a  sufficient  and  dis- 
ciplined force.  The  Muliiwi,  which, 
as  before  remarked,  separates 
Algiers  from  Morocco,  is  difficult  in 
the  winter,  and  is  said  to  be  im- 
passable from  about  the  middle  of 
December  to  the  end  of  January ; 
while  the  lesser  Atlas  range  and 
the  mountainous  country  beyond  it 
AS  far  as  Tangier  would  present 
great  impediments.  But  these  dif- 
ficulties, as  well  as  the  daring  and 
activity  of  the  Eiffs,  would  be  merely 
checks.  They  could  not  resist  the 
science,  gallantnr,  and  pertinacious 
pressure  of  a  French  army,  what- 
ever might  be  the  case  with  a 
Spanish.  Even  if  they  could,  the 
long  line  of  coast  is  assailable 
in  too  many  points  to  stop  an 
invader,  imless  the  Moors  were  his 
masters  at  sea,  which  they  clearly 
would  not  be  in  the  case  of  any 
existing  maritime  power.  The  pos- 
session of  Ceuta  gives  to  Spain  a 
ready  access  to  the  country.  When 
her  army  has  passed  the  mgh  lands 
beyond     Tangier,     the    principal 
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natural  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 
Bivers  swollen  by  the  winter  rains 
may  delay  the  march,  flooded  lands, 
and  the  spurs  of  mountains,  may  in- 
terpose obstacles,  butthereis  nothing 
to  stop  the  course  of  an  army  short 
of  the  Southern  Atlas,  or  perhaps 
*  of  the  Great  Sahara,  unless  it  be 
the  Spanish  character  for  procras- 
tination, and  want  of  method  and 
power  of  combination.  If  an  army 
rashly  entangles  itself  in  mountains, 
it  may  suffer  considerable  loss ;  if 
mad  enough  to  enter  the  true  desert, 
it  must  quickly  get  out,  or  be  de- 
stroyed. The  great  natural  ene- 
mies the  Spaniards  have  to  fear  are 
the  wintry  winds  on  a  lee  shore ; 
foir  Admiral  Smyth  pronounces  that 
Charles  Y.  was  too  late  by  three 
months  in  his  disastrous  expedition 
against  Algiers,  though  ne  cast 
anchor  in  the  bay  on  the  26th  of 
October,  J  541 .  Ikit  more  fatal  than 
shipwreck  would  be  the  appear- 
ance of  cholera,  or  some  other 
deadly  epidemic,  in  their  army ;  as 
is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
late  French  expedition;  which,  at 
first  treated  lightly  in'the  published 
accounts,  is  now  admitted  to  have 
cut  off  one-fifth  of  the  force. 

From  Morocco  havingno  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  the  world, 
and  its  slender  connexion  with  Euro- 
pean sympathies,  a  detailed  histoiy 
of  the  Empire  would  have  little  inte- 
rest for  the  general  reader.  The 
numerous  petty  States  into  which 
Barbary  was  divided  on  the  decom- 
position of  the  Saracen  empire,  and 
their  continuous  wars  ana  revolu- 
tions, have  much  less  attraction  than 
even  the  heptarchal  combats  of  kites 
and  crows,  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  importance  of 
England  and  Barbary,  and  the 
greater  interest  we  all  feel  in  our- 
selves. The  most  curious  subject 
of  investigation  or  speculation  for 
some  centuries,  would  be  the 
greater  spirit  and  power,  if  not 
numbers,  which  the  Desert  and 
Atlas  tribes  possessed  then,  com- 
pared with  their  condition  for  many 
years  past.  Though  Morocco  was 
founded  in  1052,  just  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  it  was  not  tiU  the 
subjugation  effected  by  the  Shereef 
of  Tafilet,  already  mentioned,  that 
the  Empire  of  Morocco  assumed  its 
present  form.    From  that  time  its 


annals  possess   greater  1 
before,  and  exhibit  the 
the  events  and  the  characj 
actors  with  more  fulnesi^ 
English  readers    they  111 
ready  observed,  the  bondi 
mon  sympathy.    Three  ({ 
four  topics,  if  we  includi 
ject  of  the  Portugese  pot 
would  fairly  admit  of  a  \ 
more  thorough  treatment 
have  received ;  if  indeed, 
be  said  to  have  been  treal 
I.  The  state  of  manufad 
learning  at  Fez   during  : 
days,  and  the  infiuence  1 
sciences   taught,    and   t] 
emanating    thence,  may 
posed   to   have    exercisec 
world.    2.  The  episode  of 
rovers ;   which  if  handlec 
philosophically  and  popula 
combine  in  tne  same  se< 
torioal  inquiry  with   the 
romance.    3.  The  unlimit 
of  the  Emperors  of  Moro< 
furnish  means  of  showing 
rible  effects  of  an  unchec 
potism   on   the  charactei 
monarch,  and  the  happini 
subjects.    The  Moorish  s: 
have  differed,  of  course,  ii. 
tion  and  capacity,  but  ono 
cruelty  and  caprice  runs 
them     all.  —  (Lempriere 
pp.  204,  205).    This  is  til 
even    when   the    nature 
man    himself  .  might     1: 
clined  him    to    virtue,    ai 
when  he  actually  exhibits  I 
of  virtues.     The     Empei 
Mahomet,  who  died  in  179 
eighty-first  year,   appears 
had  naturalljr  no  other  vi 
avarice,  and  in  general  he 
this  passion  without  cruell 
as  liie  was  concerned ;  bu 
duced  mischievous  econoi: 
fects  on  the  public,  and  the 
tyranny  towards  private  inc 
His    apparent    liberality 
couraging   foreign  trade 
to  enrich  the  countrj,   I 
to  make  money  for  himse 
he    defeated   his   purpose 
eagerness  and  caprice,  pe: 
varying   the   customs  dut 
sometimes   raising  them 
that  the  foreign  merchant 
send   their   vessels   home 
Sometimes  he  would  encou 
portation,   sometimes   pro 
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He  turned  merchant  bimself,  and 
buying  goods  from  foreign  traders, 
he  compelled  the  Jews  to  pay  him 
five  times  their  value.  According 
to  Lempriere,  who  himsdf  felt  the 
effects  of  the  Emperor's  |>enurions- 
ness  in  the  shabbiness  of  his  reward, 
the  mode  of  dealine;  with  private 
individuals  was  in  this  wise.  'He 
was  always  surrounded  by  people 
who,  for  the  sake  of  rising  into 
favour,  were  ready  to  give  him 
information  concerning  any  of  his 
subjects  who  were  rich.  It  was 
then  his  usual  course  of  proceeding 
to  invent  some  plea  for  confining 
them  in  prison ;  and  if  that  did  not 
succeed,  he  put  them  in  irons, 
chained  them  down,  and  proceeded 
in  a  course  of  severity  and  cruelty, 
till  at  last,  wearied  out  with  punish- 
ments and  diBgraees,  the  imfortu- 
nate  victims  surrendered  the  whole 
of  their  possessions.'  In  compelling 
his  governors  and  other  officials  to 
disgorge,  the  Emperor  only  fol- 
lowed the  regular  practice  of  Orien- 
tal potentates,  but  Sidi  Mahomet 
required  to  be  propitiated  in  great 
gifts  froni  his  own  sons.  He  seems 
to  have  possessed  more  control  over 
his  passions  than  his  countrymen 
in  general,  qnd  to  have  shown  a 
regard  for  public  decorum  not 
always  exhibited  by  absolute  mon- 
archs.  When  at  his  regular  public 
audiences  he  felt  his  temper  rising 
beyond  his  government,  it  was  his 
habit  to  order  the  court  to  be 
cleared,  lest  he  should  make  an  un- 
Beemlj  exhibition;  and  as  both 
courtiers  and  suitors  understood 
what  that  order  meant,  he  was 
obeyed  in  a  twinkling.  He  could, 
notwithstanding,  be  crael  enough 
wh^i  he  was  offended.  A  Jew  who 
had  imprudently  written  something 
to  his  prejudice,  was  quartered  alive, 
cut  to  pieces,  and  his  flesh  after- 
wards given  to  the  dogs.  Lempriere 
has  an  illustration  of  his  tjrranny, 
which.  Eastern  cruelty  being  con- 
sidered, is  .Ideally  not  so  extraor- 
dinary. The  cuffer  of  some  absolute 
monarchs  might  have  fared  worse. 

A  Moor  of  some  consequence,  and  veiy 
opulent,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  on 
the  marriage  of  one  of  his  sons.  The 
emperor,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  well  knew  that 
magnifioence  was  a  striking  proof  of 
wealth,  was  determined  to  be  present  at 


the  festival,  in  csder  that  he  nugfat  more 
fully  inform  himself  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  Moor.  For  this  purpose  he  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  common  dress,  and 
entered  the  house  in  the  midst  of  aJl  the 
jollity,  and  perhaps  the  licentiousness, 
of  the  entertainment.  The  master  of 
the  ceremonies  observing  a  person  of 
mean  appearance  intrude  himself  into 
the  room  so  abruptly,  ordered  him  out ; 
and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  stranger,  he 
gave  him  a  kick,  and  pushed  him  by 
violence  out  of  the  house.  Fot  a  short 
space  of  time  after  this  occurrence^  the 
■  whole  afiEair  passed  without  notice,  and 
probably  had  escj^ted  the  memory  of 
most ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
surprise  to  the  master  of  the  house,  to 
receive  an  order,  commanding  him  im- 
mediately to  repair  to  Morocco.  Upon 
being  introduced  to  the  emperor,  he  was 
asked  if  he  recollected  the  circumstances 
which  have  just  been  related,  to  which 
he  repHed  in  the  affirmative.  '  Know 
then,'  said  the  emperor,  '  I  was  that 
Hoor  whom  you  trMted  thus  contume- 
liously;  and  to  oanvinoe  you  I  have  not 
forgot  it,  that  foot  and  that  hand  which 
insulted  me  shall  perish.* — I  hava  seen 
this  unfortunate  victim  of  tyranny 
walking  about  the  streets  without  his  Iqe 
and  arm. — (Lempriere's  Tow,  p.  204.) 

His  son  and  immediate  sueoessor, 
Muley  Yazid,  was  suspected  and 
persecuted  by  Sidi  Mahomet,  who 
sent  an  army  against  him,  and  when 
that  hesitated  in  attacking  thfi  sanc- 
tuary whore  the  Prince  had  taken 
refuge,  the  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Prophet  set  out  lum- 
self  with  more  forces,  in  addition  to 
reinforcements  he  had  already  sent, 
but  he.  died  on  his  journey  north- 
ward. ^Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  old  Emperor,  the 
open  claims  of  another  of  his  sons 
to  the  crown,  with  an  army  ready 
to  back  his  pretensions,  the  mere 
force  of  public  opinion  carried 
Muley  Yasid  to  the  throne  without 
bloodshed,  or  scarcely  disturbance, 
through  the  general  estimation  of 
his  character.  And  this  seems  na- 
turally to  have  been  of  a  rare  kind. 
He  was  quick  in  aj^rehenaiiHi, 
brave,  self-determined,  and  politic, 
with  a  disregard  of  money  and  a 
touch  of  magnanimity  rar^y  found 
in  an  Eastern  or  in  any  monarch. 
Indeed,  his  chief  vice  appears  to 
have  been  a  propensity  to  strong 
drink  (perhaps  inherited  from  his 
mother,  an  Irish  widow),  which  he 
had  either  concealed  <h*  controlled 
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^hiring  ilie  life  of  hit  father.  The 
«uidae  indulgence  of  this  habit  on 
his  accession,  and  the  absence  of 
any  check  on  his  proceedings,  ren- 
dered him  as  Emperor  a  monster  of 
craeltj.  In  two  years  the  people 
who  had  carried  him  to  the  throne, 
induced  Muley  Hasem,  one  of  his 
brothers,  to  declare  against  him. 
The  pusillanimity  of  this  prince 
led  him  to  yield  the  command  of 
his  army  to  one  of  his  generals, 
while  the  approach  of  danger 
seemed  to  rouse  the  Emperor. 
After  an  obstinate  battle  he  de- 
feated the  enemy,  but  either  from  a 
necessary  or  a  reckless  exposure  of 
his  person  in  the  action,  he  received 
wounds  which  in  a  few  days  proved 
mortal. 

During  the  short  period  of  life  which 
remained  to  him,  his  whole  attention 
was  occupied  in  punishing  the  people 
of  Morocco  for  their  attadunant  to  his 
brother.  Between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants,  without  regard 
to  age  or  lex,  ware  massacred  in  cold 
blood ;  while  some  of  them  he  ordered 
to  be  nailed  alive  to  the  waUii,  he  tore 
out  the  eyes  of  others  with  his  own  spurs, 
and,  in  his  dying  moments,  passed  an 
edict  that  sixty  people  of  Mogodore, 
among  whom  were  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean merchants,  should  be  decapitated, 
for  the  asMfltanoe  which  he  supposed 
they  had  afforded  to  his  enemy.  For- 
tuqately  fw  them,  he  died  soon  after 
issuing  the  order,  and  it  was  not  for- 
warded.— (Lempriere's  Tov/r,  p.  445.) 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that 
the  Constitution  or  rather  Govern- 
ment of  Morocco,  is  the  most  per- ' 
feet  autocracy  that  has  existed,  at 
least  since  the  Caliphs,  4md  for  the 
same  reason,  the  asserted  descent 
of  the  Emperor  from  Mahomet, 
and  the  assumed  claim  to  his 
powers.  The  measures  of  the 
Turkish  Sultans  may  be  checked 
hy  the  Divan ;  the  Ulema,  as  the 
head  of  religion,  may  offer  some 
<»pposition  \i>  their  granny;  a 
Mmistry  or  particular  Viziers  may 
•exercise  some  influence  over  their 
masters;  and  in  Turkey,  as  else- 
where in  the  Mahometan  world, 
the  Xoran  has  often  been  held  up 
as  a  buckler  against  a  tyrant,  and 
not  always  without  success.  But 
none  of  these  means  exist  to  check 
the  will  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 
He  has  neither  divan,  nor  council, 
nor  ministry,  his  highest  officer  be- 


ing little  more  than  a 
theory,  whatever  powei 
may  actually  obtam  for  J 
is  no  religious  body,  \ 
pendent  head  of  religia 
peror,  representing  the 
himself  the  chief  of  * 
State,  and  indeed  clai 
riority  over  ail  potenti 
*  Protector  of  the  Faith, 
of    Sultans.'       the   n 
monarchs  have  increase 
in  the  minds  of  their 
practising  empirical  ari 
the  character  both  of  1 
and  saints.    Even  the  ] 
so    powerful   elsewher< 
avail   in  Morocco,  for 
eentative    of  the  Proj 
course  alter  or  modify 
the  particular    occasio 
Against  Amer  Seedna,  * 
decree,'  there  is  no  appei 
so  that  in  theory  there  : 
to  be  no  law,  except  th< 
Emperor.     In  practice 
the  Cadi  decides  by  the 
the  Emperor  doubtless : 
rides  it,  unless  in  matte; 
himself  is  deeply  inter< 
only  check  upon  this  mo 
principle  seems  the  righ 
to  place    another    mem 
familjr  upon  the  throm 
rebelling   against  a    fai 
brother     waging     war 
brother,  has  at  least  al 
rights  and  privileges,  a 
sense  possesses  as  good 
the  occupant  of  the  thr( 
eyes  of  his  partisans  a  n 
Under  such  a  state  of  t 
can,  properly  speaking, 
tutirms.    Men,  however, 
much  the  creatures  of  h 
quently  change  establis 
of  ruling,      in  Morocc 
and  chief  delegates  of 
authority  are  tke  Basht 
whom  is  appointed  to 
vince,  and  who  possesse 
events  exercises,  the  po^ 
Emperor,  exce|^  in  cas< 
pumshment,  which  the 
reserves  to  himself.    A  ] 
levy  taxes,  impose  fine 
whom  he  pleases,  and  ex( 
province  the  same  ruliuj 
the  monarch  over  the  en 
less    the    caprice    of 
should  interfere  to  pre 
adventurers,  these  higl 
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filled  by  men  of  experience  and 
general  capacity,  or  of  great  con- 
sideration, the  sons  of  the  Emperor 
being  often  appointed  to  these  posts. 
One  common  fate,  more  or  less, 
overtimes  them  all.  As  soon  as  they 
have  grown  rich  by  extortion  an.d 
plunder, theEmperor  plunders  them 
m  turn.  Under  such  a  system,  ap* 
proach  to  security,  eyen  of  property, 
18  impossible ;  it  is,  howeyer,  a  sys- 
tem not  peculiar  to  Morocco,  but 
extending  throuehout  the  East. 

Immediately  below  the  bashaws 
are  two  officers  who  differ  rather  in 
name  than  in^mctions — i .  Alkaldes 
(whose  name  the  Moors  left  behind 
them  in  Spain,  as  the  Spaniards 
transferred  it  to  their  possessions  in 
America),  and  sheiks.  The  alkalde 
is  the  officer  of  a  town  and  district ; 
the  sheik  of  an  encampment;  and 
encampments  of  Arabs  and  of  other 
tribes  are  numerous  in  Morocco. 
Allowance  beine  made  for  the  dif- 
ference arising  firom  the  habits  of  a 
resident  population  and  a  nomade 
tribe,  both  officers  discharge  the 
same  duties — collecting  taxes,  main- 
taining order,  and  punishing  de- 
linquents. They  combine  in  them- 
selves both  ciyil  and  military  autho- 
rity, though  it  ma]^  be  doubted 
whether  the  alkalde  rightfully  takes 
cognizance  of  what  we  call  ciyil 
cases. 

These  are  more  properly  the  func- 
tion of  the  well-known  Cadi,  a  ciyil 
judge  found  wherever  the  doctrines 
of  Mahomet  prevail,  and  who  is  also 
chief  priest,  so  far  as  Mahometan- 
ism  acunits  of  a  priesthood.  Unless 
by  usurpation  of  the  alkalde,  all 
civil  disputes  concerning  property, 
debts,  &c.,  and  all  personal  onences 
not  of  a  criminal  kind,  are  heard 
and  decided  by  him.  Both  alkalde 
and  cadi  have  subordinate  officers, 
who  act  as  their  deputies  in  their 
absence.  From  the  decision  of 
these  judges  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  Emperor :  but  the  exj^ense,  the 
distance,  and  the  uncertamty,  to  a 
poor  man  who  cannot  propitiate  the 
Sultan  of  Sultans  by  presents,  ren- 
der such  appeals  rare.  Nor,  when 
a  man  has  been  punished,  say  by  the 
bastinado,  is  it  easy  to  see  what  an 
appeal  would  do  for  him,  unless  the 
Emperor  were  in  a  jocular  mood, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  returned  to 
him.    Cases  of  death  of  necessity 


go  to  the  Emperor  (at  least,  in 
theory). 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  -paaa 
any  opinion  upon  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Morocco.  In  the  first 
place,  writers  not  only  differ  from 
each  other,  but  from  uiemselves  at 
different  times ;  particular  instances 
and  passing  opmions  being  often 
contradicted  by  general  conclusions. 
Thus  Lempriere,  after  giving  a  bad 
account  of  the  adminisl^tion  of  the 
law,  speaks  in  raptures  of  the  police, 
evidently  contrasting  it  in  his  mind 
with  the  London  *  Bow-street  run- 
ners' and  '  old  Charleys'  of  eighiy 
years  ago.  Jackson,  who  in  his 
time  had  probably  paid  some 
bills  of  costs,  is  equally  satisfied 
with  the  promptness,  cheapness, 
and  substantial  justice  of^  cadi 
law ;  and  he  expresses  a  similar  satis- 
faction with  the  Emperor's  decisions 
in  appeals,  or  original  cases  brought 
before  him  from  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Durrieu,  the  latest 
authority,  presents  a  worse  pic- 
ture ;  but  his*  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring fuU  knowledge  were  slight, 
and  he  seems  to  have  written  to 
provoke  and  justify  a  war  against 
Morocco,  if  not  the  present  war. 
Hay,  also  a  man  of  our  generation, 
and  possessing  much  more  expe- 
rience of  the  Moors  than  Durrieu 
can  even  pretend  to,  says  that  capi- 
tal punishments  are  now  rare,  as  if 
the  mildness  of  the  age  had  even 
reached  the  Court  of  Morocco ;  but 
the  mode  of  execution  is  still  bar- 
barous. The  popular  tales  generally 
exhibit  in  the  people  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice, amounting  to  a  romantic  love, 
but  this  may  arise  from  having  no 
actual  acquaintance  with  the  hidy. 
From  a  story  told  by  Hay,  it  seems 
that  the  affair  of  Sidi  Mahomet  and 
the  rich  man  who  cuffed  him,  has 
been  turned  into  a  sort  of  popular 
Haroun  al  Baschid  tale,  pointing 
morals  to  illustrate  both  pride  and 
hospitality. 

Unless  the  navy  of  Morocco  has 
been  improved  lately,  it  is  poor 
enough.  This  is  Hay's  picture  of  it 
twenty  years  ago : — 

Having  traversed  a  sandy  and  sterile 
soil  for  above  three  miles,  we  descended 
to  that  pait  of  the  river  where  the  im- 
perial squadron  lay  in  ordinaiy;  and  less 
than  ordinary  they  were,  consisting  in 
all  of  a  corvette,  two  brigs — once  mer- 
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chant-vesBeli,  which  had  been  bought  of 
the  Christianfl — and  a  schooner,  with 
some  few  ganboats ;  and  all  of  them,  I 
was  assured  by  sailors^  were  unfit  for 
sea.  Anchors,  sails,  and  ropes  were 
lying  in  a  state  of  decay  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Soch  was  the  sorry  rem- 
nant of  the  naval  force  of  Morocco, 
whose  Sallee  rovers  used  to  keep  in  con- 
stant alarm  the  peaceful  merchantmen 
of  Christendom ! 

The  military  forces  of  Morocco 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  Emperor's 
troops,  who  form  the  regular  army, 
and  the  militia;  and  this  is  about 
all  that  is  known  of  them  with  any 
certainty.  The  Emperor's  troojps 
are,  or  perhaps  rather  were,  chieuy 
negroes  and  cavalry.  They  were 
originally  raised  by  Muley  Ismael 
from  a  large  number  of  blacks  whom 
lie  imported  from  Guinea.  They  are 
said  to  have  amounted  in  the  outset 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  but  this 
seems  an  exaggeration.    By  Lem« 

S Here's  time  they  had  dwindled 
own  to  about  thirty-six  thousand 
men,  including  some  whites,  two 
thirds  being  cavalry.  In  a  late 
article  in  the  Frencli  Mwiiieur  de 
VArmie,  quoted  by  the  Times  of  the 
4th  I^ovember,  the  Moroccan  army 
is  said  to  consist  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  this  is  probably  very  near 
the  truth,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  exactness  of  the  subdivision 
into  about  equal  parts  of  infantry 
and  cavalry.  The  organization,  such 
as  it  is,  resembles  that  of  the  civil 
government.  There  is  a  commander- 
in-chief,  four  principal  bashaws,  and 
alkaldes  who  command  distinct  di« 
visions.  There  are,  however,  three 
orders  of  alkaldes,  the  lowest  appa- 
rently similar  to  our  lieutenants. 

As  to  the  militia,  rashness  itself 
would  shrink  from  attempting  par- 
ticulars. In  theory,  no  doubt  every 
man  capable  of  bearing  arms  is 
bound  to  serve,  and  to  a  great  extent 
would  do  so  in  practice,  at  least  at 
the  beginning  of  a  war.  The 
bashaws  of  the  i>rovinces  would 
discharge  the  functions  of  the  mili* 
tary  bashaws  of  the  re^plar  army, 
and  the  alkaldes  of  the  districts  and 
the  sheiks  of  encampments  would 
fulfil  the  office  of  alkaldes.  What 
calculation  can  be  made  of  the 
numbers  of  the  militia  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  estimates  of  the 
population.    These  vary  from  nearly 


fifteen  millions  (14,886,600)  in  Jack* 
son's  particular  and  detailed  account, 
drawn  in  part  from  so-called  official 
documents,  to  six  millions,  the  esti- 
mate of  Chenier !  This  last,  as  some 
hold,  is  probably  beyond  the  truth, 
^ough  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
remark  of  Jackson  on  this  point* 
With  the  Arabs,  he  says,  hospi- 
tality is  not  only  a  duty  and  a 
virtue,  but  a  positive  law,  which 
becomes  an  expensive  affair  to  a 
patriarchal  people.  They  there- 
fore  form  their  encampments  or 
douars  in  secluded  places  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  high  roads,  to  avoid 
the  visits  of  travellers;  so  a  stranger 
may  pass  through  a  district  and 
deem  it  depopmated,  though  m 
reality  very  lairly  peop>led. 

But  be  the  population  much  or 
little,  there  are  no  doubt  men 
enough  to  defend  the  country  pos- 
sessing arms,  and  trained  to  use 
them  m  their  own  fashion.  The 
question  is,  what  is  that  fashion 
worth  when  opposed  to  the  disci- 
pline and  improved  arms  of  modem 
JSurope.  We  susrpect  the  answer 
will  be  not  mudi.  Almost  every 
man  indeed  is  a  capital  horseman, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  his  weapons, 
such  as  they  are,  capable  in  most 
cases  of  enduring  hunger,  thirst,  and 
fatigue.  They  may  be  fiery,  if  not 
brave,  and  make  good  irregular 
troops  under  certain  advantages  of 
ground;  but  neither  army  nor 
militia  has  any  discipline  even  of 
their  own.  According  to  Lempriere, 
who  must  have  had  some  military 
knowledge,  the  Emperor's  soldiers 
'appear  well  calculated  for  skir- 
misning,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
harassing  an  enemy,  but  where  they 
were  obfiged  to  undergo  a  regidar 
attack,  from  their  total  want  of  dis- 
cipline they  would  soon  be  routed.' 
Smce  his  day  the  armies  of  Morocco 
have  doubtless  rather  retrograded 
than  improved,  while  the  European 
has  wonderfully  advanced  in  the 
means  of  destruction  even  within 
the  last  decade.  But,  as  the  Spaniard 
says,  'who  knows?'  Mountains 
—swollen  rivers — ^the  lateness  of 
the  season— the  difficulty  of  getting 
supplies  should  those  of  the  coun- 
try be  removed  or  destrwed— the 
indomitable  fierceness  and  bigotry 
of  the  people,  inflamed  by  national 
hatred,  ana  above  all,  siclmess  in  an. 
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epidemic  form — ^may  possibly  do 
something  for  the  Moors,  although 
'  Froridence  is  always  on  the  side  of 
strong  battalions.' 

In  eariier  times  the  '  foreign  re- 
lations' of  Morocco  pretty  much 
resembled  those  of  Ishmael's  de- 
scendants, their  hand  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
theirs,  when  he  dared  to  lift  it,  that 
is  to  say.  After  Western  Europe 
settled  down  into  its  present  form 
from  the  confusion  of  the  feudal 
and   medieval    a^es,    and   nations 

frew  richer  ana  more  regularly 
iplomatic,  it  was  deemed  by  mamy 
States  more  politic  to  pay  a 
'  tribute'  to  the  Moors,  to  exempt 
their  national  flag  from  plunder, 
than  to  punish  the  plunderers.  This 
was  not  done  without  warning,  for 
many  writers  protested  against  the 
shame ;  or  from  necessity,  as  Europe 
was  unquestionably  advancing  in 
arms,  and  in  that  surplus  wealth 
which  is  requisite  to  give  effect  to 
modern  arms ;  while  all  the  Mahome- 
tan States,  whether  of  Euro^,  Asia, 
or  Africa,  were  stationary,  if  not  de- 
clining. But  so  general  was  this  dis- 
creditable practice  that  almost  every 
commereial  nation  adopted  it ;  and 
so  inveterate  is  custom,  that  within 
these  twenty  years  two  maritime 
States  continued  to  pay  toll  to  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  if  they  do 
not  continue  it  to  this  day.  Mr. 
Hay,  the  son  of  the  Consul-General 
at  Tangier,  is  the  authority  for  this 
strange  fact.  After  the  description 
of  the  Moroccan  navy  already  quoted, 
Mr.  Hay  continues :  *  The  terror 
they  (the  Sallee  rovers)  once  in- 
spired, would  appear  not  yet  to  have 
lost  all  its  influence  upon  some 
maritime  States,  although  the  spirit 
and  the  power  of  those  rovers  are 
utterly  defunct;  for  two  nations, 
famed  deservedly  for  their  sea-kings 
of  the  north,  and  possessing  gallant 
navies,  continue,  through  some 
curious  policy,  or  out  of  veneration, 
it  may  be,  for  olden  custom,  to  pay 
annually  a  large  and  disgracefiu 
tribute  to  the  Moorish  potentate, 
as  if  he  were  still  the  formidable 
toll-keeper  of  the  Herculean  States.' 
Till  the  possession  of  Algiers  by 
the  French  brought  them  into  such 
'relations'  with  Morocco  as  the 
invasion  of  her  frontier  and  the 
bombardment  of  her  ports,  the  con- 


nexion of  France  with  the  EmjHre 
was  rather  formal  and  ostentatious 
than  of  much  real  importance.  For 
very  many  years  the  closest  inter- 
course has  been  with  Spain  and 
England — Spain  from  her  situation 
and  the  fortresses  she  possesses  in. 
the  country,  England  from  ber 
commercial  intercourse.  The  atti^ 
tude  Morocco,  even  taxkj  or  se- 
venty years  ago,  assumed  towards 
Spain  was  so  lofty,  not  to  say  im- 
perial, that  it  was  wonderful  how 
Spain,  weak  and  degraded  as  she 
was,  submitted  to  it.  But  she  did, 
and  when  Imperial  caprice  sus- 
pended commercial  intercourse,  and 
forbade  exportation,  resorted  to 
presents  ana  bribes  to  get  the  inter- 
dict taken  off.  Whether  firom  dis- 
tance, the  advantages  of  our  com- 
mercial intercourse,  or  respect  for 
the  English  character,  or  mere 
caprice,  the  relations  with  this  coun- 
try were  as  close  as  with  any  other, 
and  more  independent,  notwith- 
standing the  alleged  indifference, 
neglect,  and  mismanageniient  of  the 
authorities  at  home.  Both  Jackson 
and  Lempriere  are  loud  in  their 
complaints  on  this  subject,  and 
doubtless  all  they  say  is  true  enough. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
neglect  of  the  Foreign-office  has  not 
turned  out  for  the  best.  At  present 
it  is  as  well  that  our  connexion  with 
Morocco  is  not,  or  raflicr  has  not 
been  closer,  if  it  be  true  that  Lord 
John  Eussell  has  informed  the 
Emperor  that  we  cannot  assist  him 
otherwise  than  by  words.  No  blame 
attaches  to  the  Ministry  for  this. 
Any  attempt  to  go  further  than 
Lord  John  has  gone  would  pro- 
bably have  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Government,  and  been  of  no 
benefit  to  Morocco.  The  present 
and  obvious  interest  of  this  country 
in  that  Empire  being  slight,  and 
our  future  interests  in  its  inde- 
pendence contingent  upon  circum- 
stances that  the  many  cannot  be 
made  to  feel,  if  they  can  even  be 
brought  to  see  them,  an  embroglio 
for  the  defence  of  Morocco  would 
not  have  carried  the  country  with 
it ;  and  Lord  John  was  quite  right 
not  to  threaten,  when  he  could  not 
carry  out  his  threats. 

"When  we  consider  how  many 
different  kingdoms  and  races  the 
Peninsula  contained,  it  is  singular 
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that  governments  so  weak  as  Spain 
and  Portugal  should  have  amalga- 
jnated  aborigines.  Soman  colonists, 
Goths,  and  Moors  so  completely 
into  one  people,  and  that  mainly 
since  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  1479- 
15 1 6.  Differences  of  complexion 
and  manners  may  remain,  kept  up 
by  physical  differences  of  country, 
but  the  Spaniards  are  probably  more 
one  than  the  Gauls,  Franks,  and 
Bretons  of  France,  and  certainly 
Hian  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles,  where  four  (and  if  we  reckon 
the  Channel,  fiye)  different  Lin- 
guages  are  yet  popuLirly  spoken. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  within  these  few 
weeks  that,  at  an  important  coroner's 
inquest  held  in  Wales,  not  one  man 
in  the  district  could  understand 
English,  and .  perhaps  something 
similar  might  be  found  in  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands.  The  government  of 
the  Emperor  being  rather  fierce  and 
violent  than '  strong ;'  and  theMoors 
not  being  blessed  with  an  inquisi- 
tion, and  having  more  religious 
tolerance  than  the  Boman  Catholics, 
it  is  not  really  very  wonderful  that 
the  different  races  which  inhabit 
Morocco  still  remain  distinct.  They 
consist  of— 

I.  The  Berebbers,  or  as  the  word 
is  now  spelt,  Berbers,  These  tribes 
inhabit  the  AUas  from  the  latitude 
of  the  city  of  Morocco  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  are  described  as  a 
robust,  active,  and  warlike  people. 
They  Uve  generally  in  tents ;  their 
usual  occupation  is  husbandry  and 
rearing  of  bees  for  honey  and 
wax.  The  Biffs,  however,  are  said 
to  disdain  agriculture,  and  to  subsist 
upon  their  herds  and  flocks,  with  a 
little  piracy  and  plunder  superadded. 
The  Berbers  are  a  brave  race, 
though  possessed  of  much  cunning 
and  duplicity.     Their  language  is 

Eeculiar  to  tnemselves,  and  has  been 
eld  to  be  a  dialect  of  the  ancient 
Carthaginian.  They  are  considered 
to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  country; 
though  if  many  persons  among  some 
of  the  tribes  possess  '  the  old  Boman 
physiognomy,'  they  must  be  a  mixed 
breed.  Jackson  in  his  Population 
Tables,  previously  alluded  to,  sets 
down  '  the  tribes  of  the  Berebbers 
of  North  Atlas  altogether'  at  three 
millions,  a  number  quite  incredible. 
ScotLand  contained  only  2,870,784 
persons  at  the  hat  census  in  1 851. 


2.  The  Shelluhs,  or  I 
These  tribes  inhabit  the 
its  branches  south  of  t 
Morocco;  and  in  their 
living  seem  akin  to  the  Jk 
cept  that  the  Shillahs  o^ 
walled  habitations  or  towi 
3nnriters  consider  them  to 
same  'race  as  the  Berb< 
they  probably  are.  Jacl 
ever,  strenuously  coml 
opinion  on  the  ^unds  of 
language;  havmg,  as  rej 
guage,  procuredt  '  inc 
proofs  to  the  contijary.'  \ 
to  have  had  a  close  conn< 
the  Portuguese  during  the 
people  had  possessions  on 
many  being  reported  as 
Bcendants.  Jackson,  in  1: 
lation  Accounts,'  does  ] 
them  into  his  summary,  8 
may  include  the  entire  ix 
of  the  Atlas  range  in  his 
lions;  but  that  must  sti 
crreat.  Neither  the  Berbe 
Shillahs  are  very  obedie: 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  esp 
matters  of  requisition ;  bi 
they  could  be  Drought  to  a 
him,  as  Durrieu  suggests 
a  question,  especidly  ii 
against  the  inflaels. 

3.  The  Moors. 

4.  The  Arabs, 

The"  origin  of  both  thes 
matter  of  dispute.  If  we 
to  words,  the  Moors  won 
ancient  Mauritanians,  Mc 
it  is  dear  that  the  Moors 
were  originally  Saracens 
When  they  were  finally 
from  Spain  they  joined  \ 
countrymen  in  Barbary  ^ 
but  especially  in  Morocco, 
probable  that  both  Moors  a 
formed  the  armies  of  the  s 
of  Mahomet  that  conque 
bary  and  Spain;  the  d 
which  are  now  found  betw 
arising  from  habits,  and 
less  mixture  of  foreign  blo( 
Moors  inhabit  the  towns, 
events  live  in  walled  house 
are  consequently  more  lit 
the  Arabs  to  the  influence  < 
eustoms,  of  intermarriages, 
tary  habits  of  life,  and 
occupations  pursued  throu 
generations.  Indeed,  they 
form  the  only  really  indu 
habitants  of  the  empire,  f( 
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excepted,  at  least  as  regards  manu- 
factures and  commerce. 

The  Arabs,  so  called,  for  many 
tribes  are  probabl^r  not  so  pure  in 
blood  as  the  genuine  Arabian,  live 
in  tents,  and  form  encampments  or 
douars.  In  Tafilet  their  mode  of 
life,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
resembles  more  closely  that  of  the 
Arab  in  his  natiTe  seat.  In  Morocco  < 
they    are    often     an     agricultural 

ale,  '  sq^uatting '  on  unoccupied 
J  of  which  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  the  western  provinces,  especially 
afber  famine,  pestilence,  or  any 
other  public  calamity  has  depopu- 
lated  the  country.  When  the  land 
they  occupy  is  exhausted,  they  pass 
on  to  another  place.  This  facility 
of  removal  it  nas  been  remarked 
would  be  one  source  of  difficulty  to 
an  invader ;  and  so  it  would,  if  the 
towns  and  villages  could  not  fur- 
nish sufficient  supplies  to  an  army, 
and  the  system  of  removal  or  de- 
struction were  thoroughly  carried 
out;  but  want  of  system,  or  of 
regularity — of  the  discipline  and 
organization  which  can  not  only 
fight  a  battle,  but  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign— seems  the  great  want  of  Mo- 
rocco; These  Arab  tribes  are  con- 
tinually at  feud  with  each  other,  and 
are  well  exercised  in  desultory  war- 
fare. A  century  and  a  half  ago  Shaw 
pronounced  the  Arabian  cavalry 
superior  to  the  Turkish,  when 
Turkey,  though  declining,  was  able 
to  contend  with  Austria  and 
Eugene.  But  it  will  not  be  men 
that  will  be  wanted  in  the  coming 
war,  BO  much  as  leaders,  and  pro- 
bably arms. 

There  are  various  subdivisions 
among  the  Berbers  and  Arabs  that 
are  sometimes  raised  into  the  rank 
of  tribes.  Occasionally,  however,  a 
native  name  is  merely  a  social  sign, 
not  an  ethnological  distinction. 
Thus  Kabyle  denotes  a  cultivator  5 
no  matter  what  his  race.  An  Arab 
of  the  desert  camnot  be  much  of  an 
agriculturist,  while  some  of  the 
tribes  who  encamp  in  Morocco  are 
both  Arabs  and  Xabyles. 

Besides  foreigners  and  renegades, 
there  are  two  more  distinct  peoples 
inhabiting  Morocco,  namely,  Jews 
and  Negroes.  The  Jew  is  not  perse- 
cuted K>r  his  religious  belief,  but 
he  is  despised  and  oppressed  on 
account  of  his  religion,  the  autho- 


rities subjecting  him  to  extortion 
and  cruelty,  the  faithful  at  large  to 
any  and  every  species  of  indignity, 
and  often  of  injury.  Still  the  keen- 
ness, the  business  skill,  the  perse- 
verance, and  a  somewhat  larger 
knowledge  of  the  world  than  the 
Moor  possesses,  render  the  de- 
spised Jew  a  necessary  evil  when 
affairs  of  any  complexity  or  extent 
are  to  be  carried  out ;  while  their 
suppleness  often  gives  them,  as  was 
the  case  in  medieval  Spain,  consider- 
able secret  influence.  Jacob  Attal, 
a  native  of  Tunis,  was  a  favourite 
of  Sidi  Mahomet,  but  he  iUus- 
trated  tiie  usual  fate  of  favourites, 
being  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Muley 
Yazid  for  a  supposed  hostility  to 
that  prince  durmg  his  father's  life- 
time. 

Negroes  are  very  numerous  in 
Morocco.  The  alleged  importation 
of  a  hundred  thousand  by  Muley 
Ismael  has  been  already  spoken  of, 
but  ever  since  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Mahometans,  if  not 
earlier,  there  has  doubtless  been  a 
large  and  regular  trade  in  slaves. 
There  is,  however,  no  prejudice 
against  colour  among  the  Moors; 
while,  as  among  Mahometans  in 
general,  the  negroes  are  treated 
with  humanity,  considered  as  ser- 
vants indeed,  rather  than  slaves, 
and  frequently  manumitted.  It  is 
probably  from  concubinage  amone 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and 
from  the  harems  of  the  rich,  that  the 
difference  between  the  Moors  and 
the  Arabs  mainly  arises. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things 
in  the  world  appears  to  be  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  the  character 
of  a  people.  W  hat  different  opinions 
were  promulgated  regarding  the 
Turks  during  the  late  Crimean  war. 
According  to  some  the  whole  naticm 
was  stofid,  slothful,  spiritless, 
bigoted,  cruel,  and  unnatural.  In 
the  estimation  of  others,  and  with 
better  opportimities  of  judging,  the 
vices  or  the  Turks  were  such  as  a 
corrupt  and  incapable  govmmient 
would  naturally  produce.  Bemoved 
from  its  influence  and  the  con- 
tamination of  large  towns,  the 
Turk,  in  their  estimation,  was 
honest,  kindly,  and  hospitable,  with 
a  toudi  of  simple  and  patriarchal 
dignity  about  the  eflendi  or  gentle- 
man.    So  it  is  with  the  Moors. 
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Most  writers  describe  them  as  bi- 
goted, ferocious,  cruel,  treacherous, 
and  licentious ;  insolent  when  treated 
with  civility;  servile  if  you  domi- 
neer. At  the  same  time  these 
writers  will  adduce  incidents  or 
tell  stories  which  shall  illustrate 
Moorish  hospitality,  or  family  duties 
affectionately  fulnlled,  or  a  sense 
and  love  of  justice,  or  even  traits  of 
compassion.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  great  distinctions  should  be 
drawn  between  the  mass  and  in- 
dividual, and  between  each  in  a  state 
of  quiet  or  of  excitement.  As  a 
people,  the  Moors  are  probably 
arrogant  and  contemptuous  towards 
foreigners ;  but  these  qualities  might 
have  been  paralleled  in  Europe, 
nay,  perhaps  in  Britain,  some  fifty 
years  ago,  if  not  now.  Neither 
Spaniard,  Italian,  Frenchman,  nor 
Englishman  is  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  truly  cosmopolitan.  A 
Moorish  rabble,  stimulated  by  re- 
ligious bigotry,  is  unquestionably  a 
fearful  body ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  Spanish  mob  would  be 
one  whit  better  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  we  look  to  what 
Frenchmen  are  when  under  political 
excitement,  as  exemplified  in  the 
first Eevolution,  the  same  doubt  may 
be  entertained  of  the  French.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  Moors,  if  not 
more  cruel,  are  more  tortv/rous  in 
their  cruelty.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  the  Moors  have  received  no 
light  or  softening  influence  from 
modem  improvements,  but  are  as 
they  were  in  those  days  when  Spain 
burnt  heretics  by  scores  at  an 
auto-da-fee,  and  France  suspended 
her  victims  to  opinion  over  slow  fires, 
and,  much  later,  broke  criminals 
upon  the  wheel,  the  court  and  ladies 
of  fashion  looking^on  approvingly  in 
all  these  cases.  The  bigotry  of  the 
Moors  seems  rather  a  passion  than 
a  principle,  though  they  pride 
themselves  upon  the  purity  of  their 
Mahometanism  compared  with  other 
Mussulmans.  Jackson  says  that 
'  the  toleration  of  the  Western  Arabs 
and  Moors  is  such,  that  the  Em- 

Eeror  (although  religiously  disposed 
imself)  will  allow,  on  proper  ap- 
Slication  being  made,  any  sect  which 
oes  not  acknowledge  a  plurality  of 
gods,  to  appropriate  a  place  to  pub- 
So  worship;  and  even  the  more 
ignorant  and  bigoted  Mohammedans 


maintain  that  every  mai 
allowed  to  worship  Goc 
to  his  own  conscience,  o 
to  the  religion  of  his 
The  same  authority  tel 
'the  state  of  domestic  < 
joyed  by  Christians  esti 
Morocco  is  far  from  beir 
by   those     degrading    < 
practised  in  Egypt  and 
hammedan   countries   w 
are  not  allowed  .to  ride 
(the  Prophet's  beasts),  to 
(the  Prophet's  colour),  &c 
they  may  do  either.*    An 
be  observed,  that  Jackso 
the  highest  authority  we 
resided  in  different  parts  < 
for    sixteen    years,    and 
through  the  country;  h< 
acquainted    with    the 
and  his  position  of  mer 
vice-consul  brought  him 
tact  both  with  high  and  L 
social  as  well  as  business 
And  the  usual  effects  of  ] 
are  illustrated  in  his  case: 
better  of  the  people  than  i 
writers,  and  exhibits  more 
towards  them. 

At  the  same   time  th 
judgment  is  usually  right,    : 
are  certain  leading  char)    I 
popularly  attributed  to  i    i 
which  seem  .to  be  correct, 
fickle,  as  we  learn  from  lap 
Moors  are  changeable  in  tl    : 
Like  all  Orientals,  they 
and  licentious  either  from    ! 
example ;    they  are  also    I 
and  treacherous,  which  qi  i 
tyrannical  government   n  . 
upon  them;  and  they  hav( 
or  negro,  or  at  least  of  . 
blood  m  their  veins  to  be  pi  i 
if  not  insolent,  where  they  I 

The  taxation  of  Morocco  i 
times  spoken  of  as  if  it  wei  i 
arbitrary,  except  the  land   ' 
This  is  scarcely  the  fact, 
tion  of  it  undoubtedly  ari 
voluntary  gifts,  that  miist  \ 
as  is  the  case  now  throng 
East,  and  was  the  case  thi 
Europe  in    the  dark,  if 
middle  ages.    But  a  large  p 
the  revenue  of  Morocco  i 
from  regular  sources,  howe  > 
gularly  and  tyrannically  it 
levied. 

I.  There  is  a  land-tax,  gi 
on  the  Oriental  notion  tli 
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perty  in  the  soil  centres  in  the  sove- 
reign (an  idea  which  is  acted  upon 
as  regards  unappropriated  lands, 
not  omy  in  England,  but  in  Ame- 
rica) .  The  Oriental  theory  is  rather 
rent  than  ta>x.  The  practice,  at  all 
events  in  Morocco,  is  of  the  nature 
of  tithe.  It  is  a  levy  of  one-tenth 
(ten  per  cent.)  on  the  produce  of 
land,  and  one-fiftieth  (two  per 
cent.)  on  animals,  as  camels,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  &c.  It  may  be  paid 
either  in  money  or  in  kind. 

2.  There  is  a  .duty  on  fish,  but 
heavier.  It  is  usually  farmed;  and 
the  farmer  pays,  according  to  Jack- 
son, about  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
vftlue  of  the  fish  caught ;  but  what 
the  fisherman  pays  to  the  farmer  is, 
we  suppose,  a  matter  between  them- 
selves. 

3.  Customs  duties,  both  on  impor- 
tation and  exportation.  These  vary 
with  the  caprice  of  the  reigning 
Emperor  (who  sometimes  prohibit 
exportation  altogether,  unless  to^ 
Gioraltar),  just  as  customs  duties 
vary  in  Europe  as  circumstances 
or  opinions  change. 

4.  The  hereditary  tax.  The  Em- 
peror is  heir  to  all  his  subjects  who 
die  without  heirs;  and  on  occa- 
sions, as  in  the  case  of  the  plague 
of  1 799- 1 800,  this  tax  produces 
large  sums. 

5.  A  poll  tax,  levied  on  the  Jews. 
This  is  a  species  of  income-tax 
raised  by  themselves,  and  may 
amount  to  about  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  income. 

6.  A  gate  duty,  not  so  minute  as 
the  French  octroi,  but  of  similar 
nature.  It  is  an  impost,  varying  in 
amount,  on  every  camel-load  of 
merchandize  entering  into  or  pass- 
ing out  of  a  town. 

7.  Fines.  These  are  levied  on 
offenders,  especially  for  disturbing 
the  peace,  or  on  donars  or  encamp- 
ments when  a  robbery  occurs  m 
their  district,  which  the  law  holds 
they  ought  to  have  prevented.  Both 
of  these  are  analogous  to  old  Euro- 
pean practice,  the  latter  having  a 
strong  resemblance  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  that  made  the  district 
responsible. 

8.  Some  of  these  taxes  may  be 
impolitic,  and  all  mav  be  levied  ar- 
bitrarily or  cormptiy.     Still  they 

TQ  regular   in   theory.      Another 
lat  source  of  revenue  may  be  con- 


siderable in    amount,  but   is    ex- 
tremely  irregular  in    its   nature. 
Substantially  it  consists  oi presents. 
Every  man   who    approaches   the 
Emperor,  must  approach  him  with  a 
present.    Access  to  the  ministerial 
servants,  or  to  influential  eourtiers^ 
is  obtained  in  the  same  mode.    The 
bashaws  must  be  propitiated  by  a 
gift,  so  must  the  alkalde  and  infe- 
rior officers ;  even  the  cadi's  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  case  by  a  pre- 
sent.   In  what  proportion  the  Em- 
peror shares  with  his  subordinate 
officers  may  be  difficult  to  say ;  but 
either  immediately  or  eventually  he 
^ets  the  lion's  share.    It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  abuses  to  whic^  this 
custom  may  give  rise,  and  difficult 
to  suppose  that  it  does  not  produce 
deep  corruption.    At  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  two 
centuries  ago  the  practice  was  com- 
mon throughout  Europcand  is  notyet 
extinct  on  the  Continent.    Jackson 
seemed  to  consider  it  so  established 
a  custom,  that  little    evil    flowed 
from  it,  because  every  one  followed 
it ;  nay,  that  it  had  a  certain  kind 
of  advantage.    '  The  ministers  and 
other  persons  in  authority  do  not 
conceal  their  operations,   but  will 
teU   you  what  you  are  to  pay  for 
such  a  privilege  or  favour,  whidi 
has  at  least  this  good  eflect,  that 
you  hflkve  a  certain  quid  pro  quo,  BJkd 
are  not  sedaced  under  false  pro- 
mises to  attend  on    ministers   in- 
effectually; your  business  is  expe- 
dited generally  to   your    satisfac- 
tion.' 

What  the  total  of  all  these  sources 
of  revenue  may  amount  to,  is  really 
unknown.  Some  writers  seem  to 
have  gone  upon  the  principle  of 
turning  ducats  or  some  Moroccan 
coin  into  pounds  sterling.  The  last 
and  probably  the  most  correct,  is 
contamed  in  theMonifeurderArmee, 
quoted  by  the  Times,  The  piastre 
is  rated  at  about  five  francs,  or  say 
four  shillings. 


Receipts  .    . 
Expenditure 


9,600,000 
900,000 


Surplus  in  piastres  .     1,500,000 

As  Morocco  is  about  the  only 
State  that  always  contrives  to  have* 
a  surplus  revenue,  the  Emperor's 
.treasury  is  reported  to  be  won- 
drously  full.    Here  agaiiii  however,. 
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the  reports  differ,  and  there  is  the  ererything  else  dependent  on  sta- 
same  difficulty  in  approaching  oer-  tistics  ana  accurate  accounts.  Dur- 
tainty  as  in  other  statistical  matter,  rieu  says  that '  the  maritime  com- 
The  amount  has  been  rated  as  high  merce  of  Morocco  may  be  estimated  * 
as  eleven  millions  (sterling),  an  im-  at  about  two  millions  of  pounds 
probable  sum ;  but  the  golden  hope  sterling ;  of  this  about  two-thirds 
of '  looting  the  Treasury'  may  have  are  carried  on  by  England  through 
been  one  reason  for  the  warliie  per-  Gibraltar,  and  the  remaining  third 
tinacity  of  Spain.  is  divided  unequally  among  tiie  other 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Morocco  Christian  Powers,  and  the  two  re- 
is  chiefly  in  raw  materials,  such  as  gencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli'  The 
firrain,  iruits,  and  gums,  as  well  as  nearest  official  return  wehaye  to  the 
uve  stock  and  provisions  to  Gibnd-  time  when  Durrieu's  Present  State 
tar,  and  formerly,  if  not  so  much  of  ofMaroeeo  was  published  (London, 
late,  to  Spain  and  Portogal.  The  1854),  is  an 'Account  of  the  Exports 
celebrated  morocco  leather  is  in  fnnn  the  United  Kingdom  to  all 
some  degree  a  manufacture ;  for  Countries  in  the  Year  1852.'  These 
though  we  think  the  quality  of  the  exports  are  given  to 

skin    is    an   essential    point,     yet         Gibraltar £510,889 

a  good  deal  undoubtedly  depends         Morocco. 1x0^126 

upon  the  dye.    It  is  also  reported  

that  there  are  mines  both  of  the  Total £611,015 

precious  and  useful  metals  in  the  which  total  only  roaches  about  one- 
Empire,  but '  this  requires  confirma-  half  of  the  amount  represented 
tion/  That  the  foreign  trade  could  by  Durrien,  even  if  everything 
be  wonderfully  extended  under  a  shipped  to  Gibraltar  was  afterwards 
better  and  more  regular  govern-  seat  to  Morocco.  This,  however,  is 
ment,  where  the  duties  were  certain,  obviously  impossible,  es^cially  as 
the  trader  secure,  and  the  people  the  Spaniards  accuse  Gibraltar  of 
encouraged  to  industry  by  leavmg  being  the  great  smuggling  dep6t 
them  free  to  follow  its  natural  whence  English  goods  are  poured 
promptings  and  eo^oy  its  profits,  into  Spain.  The  'return'  to  Morocco 
does  not .  admit  of  doubt.  The  doubtless  is  the  nearest  the  truth. 
Moors  have  a  few  manufactures,  the  regard  being  had  to  the  difference 
remains  of  former  industry,  of  which  between  Custom-house  values,  cost 
the  only  articles  applicaible  to  a  prices  in  England,  and  selling  prices 
foreign  trade  with  Europe  are  a  m  Morocco. 

species  of  carpet  somewhat  inferior  When  there  is  so  much  difficulty 
to  Turkish,  but  cheaper ;  a  beauti«  in  matters  of  trade  and  general 
fal  kind  of  matting,  made  of  the  statistics,  it  is  not  likely  that  pre- 
p'almetto,  or  wHd  palm-tree ;  and  cision  would  be  found  in  so  knotty 
some  silk  goods.  With  the  other  a  subject  as  currency ;  nor  is  there. 
Barbary  States  they  carry  on  a  trade  The  unit  of  the  money  of  account 
in  haiks,  a  kind  of  cross  between  the  is  the  mitkal  (called  by  Europeans 
Scotch  plaid  and  the  Eoman  toga ;  the  ducat),  which,  according  to 
and  the  well-known  cap,  called  from  Waterston's  Manual  qf  Commerce, 
the  citv  where  it  is  manufactured,  contains  10  ounces,  40  blankeels,  or 
Fez.  This  city,  too,  nroduces  pot-  960  fluces.  Thus  far  all  is  plain 
tery,  slippers,  embroidery,  &c,  and  sailing,  though  some  of  these  are 
is,  with  Tafilet,  the  chief  seat  of  the  ima^nary  corns ;  the  discrepancy 
leather  manufju^tory.  The  Arabs  beg^s  when  we  try  to  ascertain 
make  a  species  of  black  hair-cloth  their  value  in  English  money.  Lem- 
from  camels'  hair,  which  is  imner-  piiere  rates  the  ounce  at  aoout  ^d. 
vious  to  rain,  and  of  which  tney  English,  which  would  raise  the 
form  their  tents.  Still,  under  the  mitkal  to  some  4^. ;  Jackson  gives 
best  system  and  for  years  to  come,  it  at  3^.  Sd. ;  Hay  in  one  place  at 
the  most  natural  exportation  of  as.  6d,,  in  another  it  will  amount 
Morocco  must  be  articles  of  the  to  nearly  2s.  Sd. ;  while  Water- 
nature  of  raw  materials  rather  than  ston  makes  it  3^.  id.  Durrieu 
of  manufactured  goods.  The  same  writes  thus :  '  The  bandqui  of  gold 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  extent  of  is  worth  two  Spanish  duros,  or 
the  commerce  of  Morocco  as  over  eight  shillings.    The  silver  bandqui 
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thirteen  reals,  or  about  one  and 
eightpence  (a  strange  discrepancy 
as  to  the  respective  values  of  ^old 
and  silver),  and  something  less  tibian 
a  farthing.  The  copper  nous  (fluce) 
four  maravedis,  or  two-thirds  of  a 
halfpenny.*  These  would  seem  to  be 
actual  currency;  and  no  doubt  all 
common  Spanish  coins  pass  current 
in  the  ports  and  large  towns.  For 
practical  purposes,  Hay's  estimate  , 
of  the  mitkal, .  28.  6d.  to  28,  Sd,,  is 
probably  the  .best. 

All  authorities  agree  that  Morocco 
has  declined,  and  that  every  thing 
is  going,  or  more  properly  has  gone, 
to  ruin.  "Nor  does  there  appear,  we 
must  frankly  say,  much  prosnect  of 
native  renovation;  for  in  aadition 
to  the  narrow  sectarianism  of  spirit 
thatseemsto  prevent  Mahometanism 
from  self-remvigoration,  Morocco 
has  causes  peculiar  to  itself  in  the 
claims  of  its  Emperor,  and  the  op- 
posite character.of  its  races,  which 
ramish  slender  hopes  of  internal 
reform..  The  only  chance  is  the 
advent  of  some  great  Sultan,  who 
should  establish  a  sense  of  security 
in  his  people,  refrain  from  the  in- 
cessant meddling  with  foreign  com- 
merce, which  has  been  the  bane  of 
maritime  trade,  and  allow  the  people 
to  develop  the  riches  of  their  coun- 
try. Such  a  monarch,  however,  is  a 
very  unlikely  accident. 

But  as  the  mismanagement  of  an 
estate  does  not  entitle  another  per- 
son to  seize  it,  so  we  know  not  that 
the  *  comity  of  nations*  entitles  one 
nation  rightly  to  seize  the*  country 


of  another  because  that  country  is 
not  made  the  best  of,  thoush  the 
principle  may  have  been  acted  upon. 
But  were  public  justice  otherwise,  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  French 
or  Spaniards  would  make  the  coun- 
try any  better  or  richer  than  do  the 
Moroccans  themselves.  The  past 
history  and  present  state  of  the 
Frencli  and  Spanish  colonial  pos- 
sessions do  not  warrant  any  such 
conclusion.  Neither  does  iigeria ; 
for  that  region  was  kept  in  a  chronic 
state  of  warfare  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Gallic  occupation,  and 
since  incessant  war  has  ceased  by 
the  submission  or  destruction  of  the 
native  tribes,  the  colony  has  done 
little  to  advance  the  commerce  or 
wealth  of  its  parent  State  or  of  any 
other  country.  The  return  which 
gives  the  exports  of  Great  Britain 
to  Morocco  as  £110,000,  shows  for 
Algeria  the  munificent  sum  of 
£0000!  But  there  are  more  im- 
portant questions  connected  with 
national  life  than  imports  and  ex- 
ports and  markets.  These  things 
mdeed  are  of  great  importance  in 
their  way.  They  fumisn  means  of 
living  in  comfort  or  luxury,  as  may 
be.  .  They  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  government  and  the  dispositions 
of  the  people.  Brought  to  this  test, 
not  a  great  deal  can  be  said  for 
either  France  or  Spain.  Certainly 
not  enough  to  reconcile  us  to  their 
occupation  of  Morocco,  or  to  the 
establishment  of  such  an  influence 
there  as  would  supersede  ours,  sach 
as  it  ifl.* 


*  Throughout  the  paper,  the  reader  who  refers  to  maps  or  other  authorities,  will 
find  many  discrepancies  in  the  spelling.  This  is  unavoidable  in  all  cases  with 
Oriental  names,  from  the  license  which  modem  writers  assume  of  spelling  every 
word  after  their  own  fashion.  With  Morocco  a  further  perplexity  arises  from  some 
places  being  known  by  different  names.  Thus  Agadeer,  or  Agadir  (Arabic),  is  also 
called  (by  the  Portuguese,  during  their  occupation)  Santa  Cruz,  and  Guesty- 
nessem  (the  ancient  African  name).  The  system  adopted  in  this  paper  is  to 
spell  Anglicized  names  in  the  popular  way.  Thus  Morocco  and  Mahomet  are  not 
presented  as  Marocco  or  Moham,  with  half  a  dozen  or  more  terminations.  In  leas 
known  words,  that  which  seemed  the  best  mode  has  been  followed. 
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THE    VICTORIA    CROSS. 


"ITTTE  were  all  sitting  together  in 
»  »  the  shaded  salon  of  my  house 
in  Valetta  when  Victor,  the  young 
midshipman,  brought  in  the  letters 
and  newspapers,  one  glowing  after- 
noon in  the  beginning  of  April, 
1857. 

It  was  a  strange  but  very  welcome 
chance  that  brought  Victor  and  his 
ship  to  Malta  at  ^at  time,  for  Mrs. 
Riversdale  had  not  seen  this  her 
youngest  darling  si^ce  they  parted 
in  the  spring  of  that  terrible  '54 
which  sounded  the  knell  of  so  many 
tender  home  ties,  and  made  Great 
Britain  to  give  forth  throughout  her 
length  and  breadth  such  a  voice  of 
weeping  as  had  not  been  heard  for 
well  nigh  forty  peaceful  years. 

Many  and  bitter  tears  had  beeii 
shed  in  the  Hiversdale  family  since 
that  parting  hour,  for  Claude,  their 
pride  and  joy,  lay  in  a  soldier's 

frave  on  the  fatal  heights  before 
ebastopol,  and  one  nearly  as  dear 
was  hovering  on  the  brinlc  of  the 
grave  from  wounds  received  in  the 
same  deadly  struggle ;  and  the 
journey  to  Malta  which  my  uncle 
and  aunt  and  Mabel  \mdertook  at 
my  urgent  request  to  see  poor 
Charlie  Fowis,  was  almost  as  much 
needed  by  the  grief-worn  mother  as 
by  the  gentle  girl  whose  heart  was 
longing  to  comfort  and  tend  her 
betrothed. 

Detained  much  against  my  will 
in  the  service  I  undertook  at  Malta 
when  the  war  began,  hoping  to  make 
it  a  stepping-stone  to  more  active 
employment,  my  chief  consolation 
was  that  it  placed  me  in  a  position 
to  offer  a  quiet  restingplace  to  the 
many  sick  and  wounded  friends  who 
arrived  there  on  their  homeward 
j  ourney .  But  in  none  had  1  felt  the 
deep  and  painful  interest  inspired 
by  Charlie  Powis,  who  had  now 
been  my  guest  for  nearly  eighteen 
months,  during  which  time  I  could 
not  conceal  from  myself  that  his  life 
was  slowly  but  too  surely  ebbing 
away. 

It  was  this  conviction  which,  after 
more  than  a  year  had  passed  in* 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear,' 
prompted  me  to  make  so  urgent  an 
appeal  to  my  uncle  that  he  woidd 
brmg  Mabel  and  her  mother  to  see 
my  patient,  that  even  the  Arch- 
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deacon,  surrounded  as 
duties  and  business  of 
home,  found  it  irresistib 
had  been  nearly  a  mon 
when  the  unexpected  ai 
Minotaur  brought  Vict 
complete  the  family  par 

On  this  said  sultiy  a 
April,  then,  we  were  all 
— ^the  three  elders  nes 
window  looking  into  the 
with  its  fountain  and  p 
trees,  and  Charlie  redinii 
near  the  door,  with  Mab* 
on  a  low  seat  by  his  sid< 
more  languid  and  weak 
the  first  lush  of  happy 
caused  by  Mabel's  societ 
sided,  and  the  heat  of 
began  to  deprive  *him  ol 
we  at  the  window  were 
the  advisabDity — we  did 
say  the  possihtUtv,  thoug 
the  word  we    all   thou^ 
taking  him  to  England      1 
heat  Ibecame  more  inte: 
Victor  bounded  up  the  si    1 
or  four  at  a  time,  and 
straw  hat  and  a-  shower     I 
and  newspapers  on  the  ta    : 

*Pouf!*    exclaimed  he 
will  you  all  give  me  foi    i 
my  precious  brains  to  sue 
this,  and  all  that  you  ;    1 
your   letters  an  hour   l   : 
time  ?* 

Nobody  answered,  for   ; 
intent  on  their  letters.    T  i 
some  for  each  of  us,  excep 
who  signed  to  Mabel  to 
the  latest  English  newspa]  ! 

We  were  all  so  much    1 
that  it  startled  even  Mah 
thoughts  were  rarely  inde  1 
from  the  invalid,  when  Ch  1 
denly  jumped  up,  his  face 
with  excitement. 

•Who  has  done  this?'  '. 
panting  for  breath. 

'Done  what?  What  is  1 
terP  Don't  agitate  yours  i 
Charlie,'  said  Mrs.  Eiversd ; 
iously.  But  he  paid  no  att ; 
her,  and  held  the  newspapei 
me  with  a  reproachful  look 

'This  must  be  your  doii; 
bert.  I  wish  you  had  an 
first.  I  would  rather  tli 
thing  this  had  not  happe; 
said,  in  broken  sentences. 
3c 
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I  was  so  perfectly  uneonseious  of 
having  done  anytning  ever  so  re- 
motely calculated  to  amK)y  lum, 
that  my  look  of  blank  surprtse  as  I 
took  toe  paper  firom  his  hand 
seemed  to  cann  and  reassure  him ; 
and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  placed 
again  on  the  sofa,  and  his  cushions 
adjusted  by  Mrs.  !Riyersdale*s  tender 
and  motherly  hand.  I  looked  down 
the  columns  of  the  Times  for  the 
cause  of  thia  sudden  emotion,  and 
saw  in  large  letters — 

•  The  Victoeia  Gboss.' 

Then  followed  the  list  of  names 
selected  to  receive  the  new  decora- 
tion, with  a  short  statement  ap- 
pended to  eadi,  of  the  act  of  brayerr 
for  which  it  was  to  be  bestowed, 
and  my  eye  at  once  lighted  on  the 
following  paragraph : — 

*  —  Foot. — Brevet-Major  Charles 
Powis. — For  conspicuous  gallantry 
at  the  Battle  of  Alma,  in  saving 
the  colours  of  the  regiment,  when 
Ensign  Eiversdale  who  carried 
them  '  was  struck  down  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy.  He  de- 
fended Ensign  Eiversdale,  and  shot 
three  Russians  who  were  in  the  act 
of  seizing  the  colours;  and  was 
among  the  first  to  enter  the  Eussian 
battery.  Also,  for  devoted  bravery 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1855,  in 
leading  two  assaults  on  the  Eedan ; 
and  subsequentlybringingin  the  body 
of  Lieutenant  Eiversdale,  who  was 
killed  in  the  open  space  before  the 
Eedan.  In  performing  this  last  act 
of  gallantry,  Brevet-Major  Powis 
was  severely  wounded.' 

I  handed  the  paper  to  Doctor 
Eiversdale,  who  read  it  in  silence, 
and  then  said : — 

*  Charlie,  my  son,  if   ever  man 

earned  the  reward  of  valour * 

but    here  the   Archdeacon's  voice 
faltered,  and  he  could  say  no  more. 

Mabel  stole  behind  her  father 
and  read  the  words,  and  then  went 
silently  up  to  the  sofa  where  Charlie 
lay,  now  with  his  eyes  closed,  and 

Sressed  one  long  heartfelt  kiss  on 
is  brow.  He  looked  up  as  she  did 
so,  and  whispered,  *That  is  my  re- 
ward, Mabel.  I  looked  for  and 
wanted  no  other.' 

*  Well,  Charlie,*  now  said  Victor, 
who  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
paper,  ana  grew  very  red  over  its 
perusal,  *  I  always  knew  you  were 
a  real  brick,  but  I  never  knew  half  of 


this  before,*  and  here  Victor  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  of  catching  the  general 
infection ;  for  I  own  my  eyes  were 
far  from  clear;  and  as  for  Mrs. 
Eiversdale,  she  sat  with  her  hands 
clasped  before  her  face,  and  said 
softly,  *  I  know  what  it  is — do  not 
show  it  to  me,  please.  Oh,  my  boy, 
my  boy  !* 

Charlie  was  the  first  to  speak. 
Calling  me  to  him,  he  began,  in  a 
low  tremulous  voice,  that  showed 
how  much  he  was  shaken  by  the 
sadden  emotion — 

'  Herbert^*  he  said, '  I  am  afraid 
your  friendship  has  led  you  to  do 
this,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  I 
cannot  tell  you  the  pain  it  gives  m^e 
to  have  these  things  made  public.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  I  give  you  my 
word  of  himoiir  that  I  have  never 
mentioned  the  subject,  in  an  official 
manner,  to  any  human  bein^.  I  can- 
not deny  that  I  may  have  said,  when 
this  Victoria  Cross  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  conversation,  that  I 
knew  no  one  more  deserving  of  it 
than  yourself;  but  believe  me,  I 
should  not  have  considered  myself 
in  any  way  justified  in  making  ap- 
plication for  this  or  anything  else  m 
your  behalf  without  your  sanction.' 

*  Then  who  can  have  done  it  P  I 
did  not  know  that  any  one  but  your- 
self was  aware  of  the  circumstance.' 

'  That  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  must 
have  been  witnessed  by  several  per- 
sons, and  after  the  afiisdr  of  the 
colours  at  Alma  you  were  a  marked 
man,  in  the  regmient,  at  least.  I 
think  it  more  uian  probable  that 
Colonel  Freeman  sent  in  the  appli- 
cation himself.' 

'Oh  Charlie,*  said  Mabel,  with 
tears,  '  do  not  regret  that  snch  an 
action  should  be  known.  If  yon 
knew  how  proud,  how  happy — * 

She  could  not  say  more,  but  her 
flushed  cheek  and  glittering  eye 
spoke  more  eloquently  than  w<»rd8, 

'Mjr  own  Mabel,'  murmured 
Charlie,  '  it  was  for  your  sake  and 
your  mother's  that  I  regretted  f^ 
thing  should  be  spoken  of.  I 
thought  it  would  grieve  you  more 
to  know  how  I  came  by  my  wound.' 

*  Then  you  judg^ed  us — ^me  at 
least — wrongly,'  said  Mabel,  with 
flashing  eyes.  '  To  think  that  we 
owe  it  to  you  that  he  sleeps  in  that 
quiet  grave  on  Cathcart's  Hill — ^that 
we  were  able  to  mark  his  resting- 
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Elaee,  and  know  the  spot  where  he 
es — oh,  Charlie,  this  la  more  than 
to  owe  you  the  happiness  of  a  life- 
time T 

'I  have  indeed  done  you  injus* 
tice,  darling/  rei>lied  Charlie,  his 
face  lighting  up  with  fond  pride  as 
he  gazed  at  her;  'that  was  the 
very  thought  that  was  in  my  mind 
when  I  knew  he  was  lying  there, 
and  felt  irresistiUy  urged  to  go  in 
search  of  him ;  and  I  cannot  teU 
you  how  it  comforts  and  strengthens 
me  to  know  you  share  my  feelings.' 

'  And  you  must  feel  glad  too,  for 
this  mark  of  distinction,  Charlie,' 
said  the  Archdeacon,  affectionately. 
•J  do— I  rejoice  that  all  the  world 
should  'know  what  good  reason  we 
have  to  be  proud  of  our  son/ 

Alas,  alas!  it  struck  a  chill  to 
my  heart  to  hear  them  calling  him 
by  Uie  fond  name  to  which  his  mar- 
riage with  Mabel  would  have  given 
him  a  ri^t,  and  to  know  how  dif- 
ferent was  the  bridal  that  awaited 
him. 

'  But  now  we  must  in  good  ear- 
nest think  of  our  journey  home- 
wards,' continued  Pr.  Eiveisdale, 
taking  up  the  Titnes.  'I  see  the 
day  for  the  distribution  of  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  is  not  yet  named,  but  it 
will  not  be  long  deferred,  I  sup^e ; 
and  you  will  have  to  take  the  jour- 
ney leisurely,  Charlie.' 

Charlie  looked  at  me.  He  knew 
as  well  as  I  did  the  frail  tenure  of 
his  life,  and  as  I  afterwards  found, 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  returning 
to  England.  But  my  unele's  words 
roused  a  new  sensation  in  his  breast. 
He  had  never  thought  before  of 
worldly  distinction,  except  as  the 
vague  dream  that  floats  before  the 
mind  of  all  young  soldiers  at  the 
beginning  of  their  career.  Earnest, 
single-hearted,  and  deenly  religious, 
he  nad  gone  through  all  the  trying 
work  of  the  last  three  years  as  the 
mere  performance  of  his  duty; 
'doing  whatsoever  his  hand  found 
to  do  with  all  his  might.'  First  in 
all  scenes  of  danger  and  enterprise^ 
he  was  to  be  found  also  by  the  side  of 
the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
dying — cheering,  exhorting,  and 
consoling  them  with  the  blessed 
truths  which  almost  unconsciously 
inspired  his  own  calm  heroism  in 
the  excitement  of  battle,  or  the 
more  painful  endurance  of  the  weary 


hours  of  forced  inaetivif 
sciously  he  offered  to 
him  the  perfect  example 
tian  soldier ;  and  he  woi 
jected  with  unaffected  i 
assurance  of  any  one  wL 
him   that  there  was  n 
courage  and  conduct  tha: 
found  in  that  of  every  ii 
the  service.    The  idea  t 
done    anything   worthy 
distinction  had  never  &! 
crossed  his  ifind,  and  hi 
ing  was  one  of  pain  whe 
that  such  was  the  case, 
the  latent  spark — ^the  ye 
|hat  fame  to  which  no  m 
of  the  name  can  be  wb 
ferent — ^was  kindled  in  '. 
and  his  cheek  flushed,  c 
turning  to  me,  he  said, 

*What  do  you  think, 
Do  you  think  I  am  up 
really  have  felt  much 
lately.' 

*  I  think  we  had  better 
Stracey  into  our  counsel 
as  indifferently  as  I  eou 
member  that  I  shall  lose  i 
when  you  all  go,  that  y( 
expect  me  to  advocate  yc  : 
tore.' 

*  Oh !  but  you  must  c  : 
Herbert,'  said  Mabel ;  '  si  i 
have  well  earned  a  little  1  i 
it  would  be  such  a  comfor  I 
you  with  us/ 

'  We  will  see  about  that 
time  comes/  said  I,  feelin 
would  indeed  be  a  trial  to    i 
the  sweet  vision  that  had  bi  ; 
my  solitary  home  for  the 
weeks. 

I  could  not  help  it — ^M  I 
been  the  delight  of  my  i  ' 
sole  possessor  of  my  heart    i 
days  when,  a  tiny  fairy 
great   boy-cousin    so  mac  ' 
older  thim  herself  had  I  : 
champion,  her  constant  an  [ 
ful  companion,  her  faithfu 
and  though  she  knew  no  1 
this,  and  came  to  me  as  to  i 
in  the  first  flush  of  her  innc  i 
when  Charlie  Powis  told 
loved  her,  I  swore  then  ar  • 
in  my  aching  heart,  to  dei 
life,  so  far  as  x  should  be  p<t 
to  do  so,  to  her  welfare  and 
ness.    lliese  motives  mingi 
the  love  I  had  borne  my  deii 
Powis  since  our  school-da 
3c2 
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added  to  the  watclifal  care  with 
which  it  was  my  comfort  to  tend 
him  durinff  the  long  and  weary  ill- 
ness that  lollowed  on  his  arrival — a 
dying  man,  as  I  thought — at  Malta, 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 
Dear  fellow!  he  was  shot  through 
the  lungs  while  climbing  the  para- 
pet of  our  advanced  trenches,  with 
the  body  of  poor  Claude  Eiversdale 
in  his  arms ;  and  it  scarcely  needed 
the  thought  of  how  dear  he  was  to 
her  I  loved  best  of  all. the  world,  to 
make  me  tend  him  as  a  beloved 
brother.  But  I  knew  that  all  our 
cares  would  be  vain,  and  that  ere 
long  that  perfect  bliss  would  be  hi^ 
for  which,  even  in  the  bright  suna- 
mer  of  his  happy  life,  his  spirit 
yearned;  and  I  felt  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  part  from  him 
without  the  shadow  of  a  hope  of 
meeting  again  on  earth. 

We  were  still  sitting  round 
Charlie's  couch  and  discussing  the 
journey  to  England,  when  Doctor 
otracey  was  announced. 

*  Ah !  I  knew  how  it  would  be,' 
were  his  first  words;  *I  knew  I 
should  find  you  with  your  cheeks 
like  a  beetroot,    and    your  pulse 

going  fifty  to  the  dozen.  I  came  off 
ere  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  papers, 
as  I  know  what  idiots  men  make  of 
themselves  about  this  kind  of  trash.' 
This  was  not  a  very  sympathetic 
speech,  but  perhaps  it  answered  the 
purpose  better  than  if  it  had  been ; 
for  Charlie  immediately  became  ex- 
tremely cool  and  indifferent,  and 
scarcely  gave  himself  the  trouble  to 
take  the  Doctor's  extended  hand, 
while  I  answered  for  him — 

*  There  is  no  question  whatever  of 
any  excitement.  Doctor:  we  were 
only  discussing  the  necessity  of  the 
Archdeacon's  return  to  England, 
which  cannot  be  much  longer  post- 
poned ;  and  Charlie  wishes  if  pos- 
sible to  accompany  him.' 

*  Don't  tell  me,'  said  Dr.  Stracey, 
possessing  himself  of  his  |)atient's 
unwilling  hand,  and  placing  his 
fingers  on  the  pulse ;  *  nmety-eight, 
if  it's  one,  and  as  weak  as  a  sucking 
sparrow's.  Now,  my  good  young 
mend,  though  you  may  not  care  for 
knocking  yourself  up,  I  have  a  con- 
siderable objection  to  having  all  my 
work  undone  for  me :  so  I  request 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  go 


and  lie  down  for  two  hours  at  least, 
and  not  speak  a  word  during  the 
time.' 

*  Nonsense,  Doctor,'  said  Charlie, 
rather  pettishly ;  '  my  pulse  is  right 
enough  if  you  would  leave  it  alone; 
you  know  it  always  fidgets  me  to 
nave  it  felt.' 

A  pretty  confession  for  a  man 
who  is  thinking  of  taking  a  journey 
of  a  couple  of  mousand  miles  or  so! 
— but  I  don't  want  to  torment  you, 
except  for  your  good.  Go  and  lie 
down  like  a  good  boy,  and  we  will 
see  what  can  be  done  for  you.' 

Charlie  took  himself  off  most  un- 
willingly, and  after  a  few  remarks 
from  the  rest  of  the  party,  to  which 
Dr.  Stracey  returned  very  vague 
answers,  he  asked  me,  if  I  had 
nothing  to  do,  to  walk  into  the  town 
with  him.  On  our  way  he  spoke 
seriously,  and  with  more  feeling 
than  I  had  been  inclined  to  give 
him  credit  for,  about  Charlie's  case, 
and  all  he  said  but  confirmed  my 
own  forebodings. 

'  Poor  lad,  it  would  be  a  pity  he 
should  not  go  to  England,  if  it  can 
be  managed  with  decent  prudence. 
No  human  skill — at  least  so  it  seems 
to  me — can  prolong  his  life  for  more 
than  a  few  months,  and  the  happier 
thpse  can  be  made  the  better.' 

So  we  agreed  that  at  the  end  of 
another  week  Dr.  Stracey's  opinion 
as  to  the  degree  of  risk  which  would 
attend  a  journey  to  England  should 
decide  Charlie's  plans ;  and  I  took 
advantage  of  an  accidental  meeting 

with  General  P to  obtain  tbd 

promise  of  a  couple  of  months'  leave 
that  I  might  accompany  my  friend. 
That  night,  when  I  paid  my  accus- 
tomed visit  to  Charlie's  room  before 
going  to  my  own,  he  said,  *Do  sit 
down  for  a  few  minutes,  Herbert ; 
there  is  something  I  want  very  much 
to  say  to  you.' 

*  Say  it,  by  aU  means,'  I  replied, 
taking  a  chair  by  the  bedside. 

'It  is  about  this  cross,'  said  he, 
hesitating.  '  I  suppose  one  could  not 
refuse  it  P' 

*  Surely  you  would  not  wish  to  do 
80,'  I  asked,  with  some  surprise. 

*  I  wish  I  could  explain  my  feel- 
ing about  it,'  answered  Charlie,  with 
a  heightened  colour.  *  You  see  they 
talk  of  acts  of  bravery,  and  of 
giving  this  cross  for  valour.    Now, 
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in  that  point  of  view  I  caimot  feel 
that  I  deserve  it/ 

*  Well,  other  people  have  judged 
differently,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
you  had  oetter  acquiesce  in  their 
decision/ 

'  But  that  is  just  what  I  cannot 
do  comfortably, '  said  Charlie.  *  The 
fact  is,  I  feel  a  regular  humbug,  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  uncomfortable 
it  makes  me/ 

'  Do  not  be  absurd,  and  split  hairs 
unnecessarily,'  I  said.  '  I  know  your 
conscience  is  of  so  fine  a  toKture 
that  the  least  thing  frets  it ;  but  as 
you  happen  to  mive  done  tilings 
which  are  considered  by  your  fellow 
men  as  acts  of  bravery,  and  as  a 
certainreoompencehas  been  awarded 
to  such,  what  is  to  hinder  you  from 
taking  it  P' 

*  The  fSact  that  I  do  not  think  that 
they  can  fairly  be  so  considered. 
My  whole  object  was  to  protect  poor 
dear  Claude,  and  when  I  could  do 
nothing  more  for  him,  to  give  him  a 
Christian  burial.  Ijb  was  mendship, 
not  duty  to  my  country,  which 
actuated  me.* 

'  I  do  not  see  that  that  makes  any 
difference,  my  dear  fellow.    Do,  if 

Jrou  can,  go  to  sleep  quietly,  and 
eave  this  microscopic  self-examina- 
tion alone.  You  have  fairly  earned 
the  cross,  believe  me,  and  may  wear 
it  without  a  scruple.' 

'But  the  microscope  has  shown 
me  something  more,'  said  Charlie, 
and  he  looked  so  genuinely  dis- 
tressed that  though  I  felt  half 
angry  with  him  for  his  useless  self- 
torment,  I  could  not  but  sympathize 
in  the  feelings  it  aroused.  'I  have 
been  thinking  this  over  for  some 
hours,  and  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  love  for  Mabel  was  the 
real  spring  of  all  my  actions ;  and 
when  that  dear  creature  spoke  so 
noblv  of  what  I  had  done  for  her 
brother,  I  cannot  tell  you,  Herbert, 
what  a  hypocrite  I  felt.  In  short, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  relief  pos- 
sible to  me  not  to  have  this  Victoria 
Cross.' 

•Well,'  said  I,  'I  really  do  not 
see  how  yon  could  refuse  it.  It  is 
not  given  for  motives'  but  for  actions ; 
and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  any  action 
wliich  springs  from  the  honest  love 
of  a  man's  heart  for  a  worthy  object, 
deserves  praise  as  much  as  if  it  had 


been  done  for  mere  i 
tion.' 

*I  dare  say,*  repU 
musingly.  'Perhaps  I 
to  expect  you  to  enter  ii 
which  I  can  scarcely  d 
self  with  sufficient  clea 
it  into  words  :  but  I  wl 
not  given  me  this  cross. 
'And  I  wish  you  w 
sleep,  and  forget  its  exii 
I.     *  Good  night.* 

As  I  was  turning  awa 
me  back.  '  If  I  were  { 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

I  looked  at  his  thin, 
and  remembering  the  pi 
nation  and  steadmst  faitl 
never  forsaken  him  durii 
months  of  suffering,  I  fe 
rush  hotly  to  my  eyes  ;  i 
unused  to  any  outward 
emotion,  I  could  not  re 
'  Then  yours  would  be 
crown,  instead  of  an  ear 
He  pressed  my  hand  y^ 
did  not  speak.  The  hop 
in  him  was  so  strong,  so  fi 
that  even  his  perfect  hun 
not  deny  or  disavow  it 
parted  in  silence. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnigl 
all  on  our  way  to  England! 
luxurious  of  steam-ships. 
Dr.  Stracey  considered  th 
would  be  better  able  to 
voyage,  than  the  fatigue  ; 
of  the  overland  journey  ; 
event  seemed  fuUy  to  j 
expectations.  The  soft  bi 
the  gentle,  soothing  mon( 
sea- voyage  in  fine  weathc 
so  exacthr  suited  to  his 
that  by  the  time  we  lande 
land  he  was  a  very  diff€ 
from  the  pale  sufferer  w 
barkation  caused  us  so  i 
iety  at  Malta;  and  evej 
my  fuller  knowledge  of 
could  scarcely  refuse  to  sh 
joyful  hopes  of  the  1 
family,  that  he  would  so* 
stored  to  complete  health. 
On  our  arrival  we  all 
for  a  time.  Charlie  wen 
with  his  married  sister- 
near  relation  he  had  in  Ei 
Sir  George  Powis  had  no 
turned  from  South  Ame 
I  had  so  many  friends  to  c 
my  short  holiday,  that  it 
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in  June  before  I  could  join  the  party 
at  Monksleigh,  where  Charlie  had 
now  been  for  some  time  with  the 
£iversdale8. 

•  How  do  you  think  him  looking?' 
was  my  aunt's  first  anxious  question, 
when  we  were  alone  together  for  a 
moment.  • 

*  Wonderftdly  well :  I  nerer  ex- 
pected to  see  nim  so  well  again ; 
and  yet ' 

'  Ah,  that  is  what  everyone  says,' 
rejoined  Mrs.  Biversdale,  her  eyes 
'filiing  with  tears.  '  There  is  some- 
thing about  him — I  cannot  express 
what  it  is — but  he  is  so  gentle,  so 
unspeakably  loveable— so  like  an 
angel,  that  I  feel  as  if  he  could  not 
be  much  longer  spared  to  us.' 

'  Has  Mabel  any  fears  for  him  P' 

'  If  she  has,  she  says  nothing  to 
me  on  the  subject.  1  fancy,  poor 
darling,  she  tries  to  throw  herself 
altogether  into  tiie  happiness  of  the 
present  mcnnent,  and  to  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  future.  The  memory 
of  these  few  weeks  will  be  a  sorrow- 
ful joy  to  her  by  and  bye ;  and  I 
would  not  for  worlds  that  it  should 
be  clouded.  And  after  all,  who  can 
teUP' 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Mabd  ana  Charhe. 

'Herbert,  will  you  ride  with  us 
to  Seacliff  this  evening,  to  see  the 
sun  set  P  I  have  wished  to  do  it 
every  year  since  I  was  a  child,  on 
the  longest  day ;  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  make  it  out  at  last.' 

'With  pleasure,  dear  Mabel,  if 
you  think  the  evening  air  will  not 
be  bad  for  Charlie.' 

'  Oh,  Charlie  I'  she  laughed,  mer- 
rily, '  Charlie  is  the  strongest  of  us 
all  now~nothii^  hurts  him.' 

I  wish  I  had  not  looked  at  Charlie 
as  she  spoke.  The  memory  of  his 
smile,  as  he  stood,  leaning  M^ainst 
tiie  window,  and  looking  fondly  and 
sadly  at  the  unconscious  girl,  will 
never  leave  me. 

Goethe  says  somewhere  of  his 
friend  Herder, '  I  think  of  him  fkr 
aloft  in  the  Heavens,  and  beyond 
the  stars,  as  in  his  natural  plaoe ; 
•  and  as  one  but  little  altered  from 
what  he  was,  except  by  ^e  blot- 
ting out  of  his  earthly  sorrows.' 

Thus  it  is  that  I  think  of  Charlie 
Powis. 

•  •  •  • 

Monksleigh  is  situated  in  a  lovely 


vaUejr  of  Southern  Devooflliire ;  and 
with  its  tiny  village  and  heatedOUij 
living,  is  all  the  propertj-  of  Doctor 
Biversdale.  The  road  winds  tfaroo^ 
a  noble  wood  of  oak  and  fir  to  the 
open  downs,  £rom  which  the  sxaund 
fails  in  abrupt  difis  and  bold  pve» 
cipices  of  red  sandstone  to  the 
waters  of  the  Channel.  The  top  of 
Leigh  Ness,  the  higheat  headlantl 
on  that  part  of  the  coaat,  was  the 
spot  chosen  by  Mabel  to  watek  the 
close  of  the  longest  day  of  1^7; 
and  Jthither  we  rode  slowly  throe^ 
the  deep  shade  of  the  woodland, 
and  the  golden  glow  of  the  eveniiig 
light  on  the  tranquil  sea  beyond  it. 

It  was  truly  a  gloriooa  aeene 
which  spread  itself  above,  azoitad,. 
and  beneath  us,  as  we  apmaacfaed 
the  margin  of  the  cliff.  Aoove  our 
heads,  Uie  sky  was  of  a  pale  fine 
blue,  melting  gradually  into  the 
rosy  orange  tint,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  as  in  a  sea  of  gloxy,  the 
miffhty  ball  of  living  light  was  slowly 
sillying  to  its  leat.  The  bonaon 
was  veiled  with  a  light  tinge,  which 
turned  to  purple  in  the  rich  glow 
of  the  sky,  and  floated  upwara  in 
tiny  cloudlets  of  crimson  and  gokL 

!Bek>w,  a  long  line  of  quivering 
light  looked  like  a  pathway  tneea 
out  for  the  setting  sun,  leading  to 
regions  of  unimaginable  brightness, 
beyond  mortal  ken;  and  the  soft 
heaving  of  the  waveleas  ooean  threw 
an  unspeakable  charm  of  Tspoae 
over  the  whole  scene.  The  silenoe 
was  unbroken,  save  bv  the  blea&Dg 
of  a  few  small  Uack-faoed  sheep» 
clustered  in  a  hollow  near  the  sam- 
mit  of  the  hill;  and  now  and  then  a 
single  wild  cry  ficom  a  sea-bird, 
winging  its  homeward  way  to  its 
iiest  in  the  cliffs  below  oar  feet. 

The  spot,  too,  on  which  we  stood 
was  not  without  the  interest  of  as- 
sociation with  times  long  past.  A 
chapel  had  once  crowned  this  wild 
eaunence,  vowed  by  some  stocm- 
tossed  Bar<mofold  to  Our  Lady  of 
Succour;  and  the  soft  green  toif 
scarcely  concealed  the  remnants  of 
masonry,  which  in  one  spot  re^ 
mained  sufficiently  entire  to  show  a 
clustM*  of  marble  pillars,  and  part 
of  an  old  Norman  arch.  The  con- 
tiast  was  strikine.  Before  us,  the 
^^nnd  pageant  of  N'atiire,  re-enacted 
m  unduimed  glory  firom  day  to  day, 
and  year  to  year,  while  the  work  of 
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Inxman  hands  grew  and  flourished, 
and  deoayed  and  crumbled  back 
into  its  original  elements  :  the  only 
object  in  that  noble  prospect  of 
earth,  sky,  and  sea,  which  lx>re  the 
impress  of  man's  hand,  and  gave  its 
silent  testimony  to  the  perishable 
nature  of  all  human  things. 

Silently  we  watched  the  departing 
sun.  One  small  boat»  the  only  sau 
visible  on  the  wide  expanse  of 
water,  came  slowly  landward, 
liound  to  thp  fityKing  village,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below  us.  As  it  crossed 
the  wake  of  the  setting  sun,  it 
showed  against  the  intense  light,  as 
if  made  of  polished  jet ;  then  gra- 
dually disappeared  in  the  gathering 
shade,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Still  we  watched  silently — so  slow, 
so  gradual,  was  the  decline  of  the 
great  orb,  that  it  seemed  to  fiksci- 
nate  the  ^^aae  till  it  became  the  only 
object  visible  in  all  the  wide  gor- 
geous prospect.  As  the  last  streak 
of  intense  crimson  disappeared,  I 
turned  to  look  at  mj  companions. 
Mabel  was  sitting  with  her  hands 
clasped,  the  reins  hanging  loosely 
on  her  pony's  neck,  and  her  earnest 
gaze  fixed  on  the  horifl<m,  as  though 
she  would  follow  with  her  eyes  the 
sunken  sun.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  tears  ^thered  slowly  in  her 
eyes  as,  with  a  sigh,  she  prepared 
to  move  away  from  we  spot.  Charlie 
had  turned  from  the  glorious  si^ht 
to  look  at  her ;  and  an  expression 
of  infinite  tenderness  and  pity  was 
on  his  face. 

'  It  will  rise  asain,'  he  said,  softly 
—but  it  was  evident  that  he  thought 
not  then  of  the  setting  sun;  and 
Mabel  understood  him,  for  the  tears 
fell  quietly  over  her  cheeks,  though 
she  scarcely  seemed  to  know  that 
they  did  so.  They  did  not  think  of 
me,  and  I  followed  them  silently 
homeward  through  the  rich  after- 
f^low  of  the  «veziin£  and  the  gather- 
ing shades  of  the  ckep  oak  woods. 

The  foUowing  morning  I  Left 
Monksleigh  and  returned  toLondon. 
I  had  taken  a  house  near  Hyde  Park 
for  the  Eiversdales,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Ohariie  Powis  should 
be  their  guest.  I  cannot  describe 
the  state  of  restless  nervousness  in 
which  I  passed  the  few  days  that 
intervened  before  that  appointed 
for  the  distributicMi  of  the  Victoria 
Cross.    It  was  increased   by  the 


necessity  of  appearing  cahn  and 
cheerful  before  my  unde  and  the 
others,  who  were  all  more  or  less 
anxious  about  the  approaching  cere- 
mony. There  was  an  unearthly 
serenity  about  Charlie  which  dis- 
composed me  more  than  anything 
else :  he  listened  to  all  the  arrange-  ^ 
ments  and  discussions  as  if  he  were ' 
in  no  manner  concerned  in  them, 
and  more  than  once  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  a  passing  feeling  of 
impatience  at  his  calm  indifference. 

It  was  settled  that  I  should  take 
Mabel  to  the  Stand,  for  which  we 
had  obtained  admissions,  as  the 
Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Biversdale 
were  both  unequal  to  the  fatigue 
and  heat  which  must  be  encoun- 
tered ;  and  when  the  morning  came, 
and  aflber  a  sleepless  night  I  joined 
the  party  in  Grosvenor-street  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mabel 
looked  so  pale  and  agitated,  that  I 
strove  earnestly,  but  vainly,  to  dis- 
suade her  from  the  exertion. 

'  I  muit  go,'  she  said;  '  please  do 
not  think  me  obstinate  if  you  can 
help  it,  Herbert ;  but  I  cannot  give 
it  up.'  So  we  went.  Any  one  who 
was  i^resent  on  that  sultiy  summer 
morning  will  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  physical  suffering  en- 
dured by  the  patient  crowd ;  to 
those  who  were  not  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  discomforts  we  went  through 
before  winning  our  waj  to  the  much- 
envied  position  to  which  our  tickets 
admitted  us.  The  Stand  was  al- 
ready crowded,  and  I  saw  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Mabel  to 
witness  the  ceremony  from  the 
only  spot  where  we  could  find 
standinc-room.  As  I  was  whispering 
this  to  ner,  and  trying  to  persuade 
her  to  give  the  thing  up,  and  return 
home,  I  perceived  that  we  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  fair  young  girl  in 
the  front  row,  who  was  watching 
us  attentively.  Presently  she  took 
a  memorandum-book  from  her 
pocket,  umL  hastily  writing  a  few 
lines  in  it,  tore  out  the  leaf;  and 
directing  the  attention  of  a  lady 
near  her  to  Mabel,  in  a  moment  the 
scrap  of  paper  was  passed  firom 
hana  to  hand  till  it  reached  us,  and 
a  Inight  smile  from  the  writer 
showed  that  it  had  arrived  at  its 
destination.  *  Pardon  me,'— these 
were  the  words  she  had  wrUtoi^' 
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'I  feel  sure  your  interest  in  this 
scene  is  even  deeper  than  mine. 
Let  me  change  places  with  you.' 
A  glow  of  grateful  pleasure  lighted 
up  my  poor  Mabers  pale  face  as 
she  read  the  words ;  an  instinctive 
sympathy  seemed  to  pervade  the 
crowd  around-us ;  and  m  a  moment 
I  saw  her  safe  beside  the  kind  and 
feeling  girl,  who  made  way  for  her 
to  pass  to  the  front  with  a  smile, 
ana  then  considerately  turned  away 
that  she  might  not  appear  to  notice 
the  almost  overpowering  emotion 
with  which  Mabel  looked  down  on 
the  bright  array  before  her,  and 
strove  to  single  out  the  figure  of 
Charlie  Powis,  while  the  whole 
scene  wavered  before  her  tearful 
eyes. 

And  now  the  bright  corihge^ 
heralded  by  distant  shouts,  ap- 
proached. The  Queen  took  up  her 
station,  and  the  short,  simple,  but 
most  interesting  ceremony  began. 
I  could  see  nothing  of  what  passed, 
but  I  read  it  in  the  changes  of 
Mabel's  countenance.  I  saw  the 
brightening  glance  as  she  first  caught 
sight  of  Charlie — the  breathless  in- 
terest with  which  she  watched  his 
approach,  and  the  flush  that  mounted 
to  ner  cheek  as  she  saw  him  receive 
from  his  Queen's  hand  the  hard- 
earned  badge  of  bravery.  As  he 
turned  away  to  resume  nis  place  in 
the  little  band,  k  deep  sigh  of  re- 
lief and  thankfiilness  escaped  from 
Mabel's  lips.  It  was  over:  the 
hour  so  long  thought  of— so  much 
dreaded,  and  yet  longed  for — had 
come  and  gone,  and  he  was  there, 
safe,  before  her  eyes.  Another 
moment,  and  the  aavancing  ranks 
had  hidden  him ;  and  with  a  whis- 
pered word,  and  a  cordial  pressure 
of  the  hand,  Mabel  left  the  side  of 
her  imknown  friend,  and  made  her 
way  to  mine. 

If  these  pages  should  ever  meet 
the  eye  of  that  tender-hearted 
woman,  sought  for  in  vain  at  aU 
possible  places  of  public  resort 
long  after  the  rememorance  of  her 
gracious  kindness  has  probably 
faded  from  her  mind,  she  will  learn 
from  them  how  well  it  was  bestowed, 
how  deeplv  appreciated,  and  upon 
what  thankful  hearts  its  memory  is 
graven. 

I  would  fain  linger  here :  I  feel 
acutely  the  pain  of  my  self-imposed 


task,  now  that  the  short  and  un- 
eventful story  I  have  undertaken 
to  record  draws  to  its  tragic  close. 
I  would  gladly  dwell  on  those  last 
few  happy  moments  when,  with  a 
tender  joyful  pride  fluttering  at  her 
Leart,  Mabel  walked  homeward  by 
my  side,  describing  the  scene  she 
had  witnessed.  But  the  end  must 
be  told.  As  we  neared  the  house, 
I  noticed  that  a  brougham  was 
standing  at  the  door,  and  two  or  three 
persons,  a  policeman  among  them, 
were  lingering  about.  Mabel  ex- 
claimed hastily,  'Oh,  there  are 
visitors  there — what  a  bore  !*  when, 
just  as  we  approached  the  door,  it 
was  opened  by  a  servant,  who  had 
evidently  been  watching  for  us,  and 
on  whose  face  I  read  at  once  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred. 
Mabel  did  not  notice  him,  however, 
and  was  passing  quickly  toward  the 
staircase,  when  the  dining-room 
door  opened,  and  Doctor  Bivers- 
dale,  quite  calm,  but  with  his  fea- 
tures set  in  a  deathly  pallor,  ap- 
peared. 

*  Mabel,  my  child,  go  to  your 
mother,'  he  said;  and  laying  his 
hand  on  my  arm,  he  drew  me 
silently  into  the  small  back  room 
which  he  had  used  as  a  study. 

I  do  not  know  at  this  moment 
whether  he  told  me  the  dread 
tidings,  or  if  'untold,'  I  *  saw  them 
in  his  eyes.'  I  seemed  to  feel  it  at 
once.  Charlie  was  gone,  and  the 
light  of  Mabel's  life  was  quenched 
for  ever. 

Presently  the  Archdeacon  led 
me  into  the  dining-room.  He  lay 
there,  my  beloved  friend,  in  his 
last  calm,  blessed  sleep,  with  his 
left  hand  on  his  breast  clasping  the 
cross. 

When  I  was  able  to  listen,  they 
told  me  how  it  happened.  He  had 
moved  but  a  few  paces  onward, 
after  receiving  the  cross,  when  he 
faltered  and  fell,  apparently  faint- 
ing ;  and  his  servant,  who  with  great 
difficulty  had  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  dreading,  as  he  after- 
wards told  me,  that  the  excitement 
would  be  too  much  for  his  master, 
contrived,  wifii  the  assistance  of  two 
or  three  spectators,  to  remove  him 
from  the  ground.  At  this  moment 
a  surgeon  happened  to  be  passing, 
and  stopped  to  inquire  into  the  acci- 
dent^ and  at  his   request  Charlie 
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Powis  was  placed,  still  insensible, 
in  his  brougham,  and  conveyed  to 
the  house.  He  breathed  once  or 
twice  faintly,  and  as  they  were  re- 
moving him  from  the  carriage  he 
put  up  his  hand  and  clasped  the 
cross  on  his  breast.  It  was  the  last 
sign  of  life ;  and  though  every  means 
were  had  recourse  to  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  all  was  in  vain.  The 
brave  and  tilessed  spirit  had  passed 
away  with  that  slight  but,  to  me, 
deeply  significant  action. 

It  IS  needless  to  say  more.  It  was 
all  accounted  for  by  the  sudden  in- 
ward bleeding  of  the  wounded  lung, 
and  in  my  dear  friend's  papers 
abundant  evidence  was  fotmd  that 
he  had  expected  and  prepared  for  a 
sudden  death ;  and  when  we  could 
nerve  our  aching  hearts  to  think  of 
his  gain,  and  forget  for  a  moment 
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our  own  irreparable  loss,  there 
seemed  sometning  strangely  and 
touchingly  appropriate  in  the  time 
,  and  manner  of  his  death. 

I  am  alone  at  Malta  now.  My 
silent  solitary  room  is  oflen  peopled 
with  die  shadows  of  the  past,  and 
haunted  with  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  gone  from  it  for  ever.  I 
hear  that  Mabel  bears  her  sorrow 
meeklv  and  unrepiningly ;  and  the 
thought  of  dear  Charlie  Powis  comes 
e?er  with  a  healing  balm  to  quiet 
the  restless  longing  that  possessed 
me  when  I  first  returned  to  my 
lonely  home  for  his  sorely  missed 
companionship,  by  sweet  and  solemn 
images  of  his  perfect  bliss. 

'He  hath  outsoared  the  shadow 
of  our  night,'  and  who  would  wish 
him  back  in  this  world  of  change 
and  woeP 
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IN  one  of  the  publications  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  is  a  lecture 
delivered  by  him  sonfe  time  ago,  in 
which  two  of  our  greatest  English 
poets  are  accused  of  never  having 

S'ven  *  a  rich  description  of  natund 
rauty'  unconnectea  with  '  wanton- 
ness, voluptuousness,  and  de- 
baucherv.' 

Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  lecture's 
having  been  hitherto  littleknown  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  Cardinal's  circle, 
or  to  the  incuriosity  of  readers  in 
general,  or  to  the  indifference  of 
readers  in  particular  as  to  what  his 
Eminence  might  think  fit  to  assert,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  nobody,  to  the  b^t 
of  my  knowledge,  having  noticed 
eidier  the  passsge  itself  or  the  points 
that  are  covertfy  connected  with  it, 
I  venture,  as  one  of  the  grateful 
readers  of  those  poets,  and  one  of 
the  spectators  of  the  Catholic  move- 
ments of  the  day,  whom  circum- 
stances have  much  interested  in 
those  movements  (having  been  a 
sufferer  of  old  in  the  cause  of 
Catholic  emancipation)  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  subject. 
The  use  to  which  Catholics  are  apt 
to  turn  their  assertions,  if  uncontra- 
dicted, appears  to  me  to  rluder  tiie 
notice  desirable;  and  if  only  as 'a 
matter  of  literary  curiosity,  I  hope 
it  may  be  found  not  unamusing. 


The  following  is  his  Eminence's 
exordium : — 

The  title  (he  says)  which  a  lecture 
bean,  will  seldom  convey  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  what  its  author  in- 
tendfl.  He  endeavours,  no  doubt,  to 
express  in  a  few  words  the  subject  of 
which  it  will  treat,  but  it  can  hardly 
prepare  the  future  hearer  for  his  method, 
and  his  particular  view.  We  might  as 
well  expect  the  inscription  which  once 
meed  the  front  of  a  destroyed  temple, 
found  in  a  field,  to  teach  us  what  were 
the  proportions^  the  materials,  or  even 
the  anmiteoture  of  the  ancient  edifice. 
It  may  have  iuscribed  on  it — 'To  Jove 
the  Thunderer,'  or  '  To  Minerva  the 
Healing,'  or  '  To  the  God  Rediculus,'  or 
*  To  Antoninus  and  Faustina  ;*  but  what 
manner  of  building  it  indicated  to  the 
traveller  no  one  could  tell,  unless  some 
fragment  at  least,  a  broken  capital,  a 
shiS't,  or  a  splintered  cornice^  remained 
to  guide  us. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  to  continue  the 
illustration,  the  boldness  aod  dimensions 
of  the  very,  inscription  might  allow  us  at 
least  to  conjecture,  whether  great  or 
small  was  the  structure  to  which  it  gave 
a  name.  And  so  fai^  I  hope,  the  title 
of  my  Lecture  mav  not  mislead.  Each 
one  may  have  built  up  f(yr  it  '  the  fiitbric 
of  a  vision,'  his  own  idea,  probably 
more  stately,  more  beautiful,  more 
finished  than  the  reality  will  prove ;  and 
so  far  he  may  be  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. But  at  any  rate,  the  title  will 
e:q>res8  how  copions,  how  vast,  how  un- 
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bounded  is  the  theme  which  I  have  nn- 
dertaken  to  illustrate. 

For  short  as  is  that  title,  it  incloses 
the  whole  range  of  natural  beauty,  from 
the  mountain  chain,  with  its  snows  and 
huge  forests,  to  the  green  sward  and  its 
flowers ;  art  pictorial  in  all  its  branches, 
descriptive  in  all  its  varieties,  verse  and 
prose.  It  comprises  all  ages  aud  all 
nations — antiquity  sacred  and  classical ; 
the  mediaeval  and  modem  periods. 

How  then  will  it  be  possible  to  con- 
tain one^s  self  within  reasonable  bounds  ? 
Only,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  not 
running  beyond  tiiose  of  one's  own 
thoughts;  by  not  wandering  for  new 
scenes  into  new  roads,  and  losinc  one*s 
self  in  other  speculations.  One  s  own 
mind  is  limited ;  one's  reading  circum- 
scribed ;  one's  views  perhaps  narrowed ; 
at  least  one's  vision  is  bounded,  by  a 
horizon  referable  to  position.  Such  is 
my  only  chance  of  not  running  riot,  and 
carrying  my  audience  over  a  vast  £eld 
without  path  or  landmark.  I  must  be 
content  to  feed  your  kind  curiosity  only 
with  such  poor  ideas  as  may  spring  from 
my  own  mind,  or  emanate  from  my  own 
casual  pursuits. 

These  italics  are  ihe  transcriber's. 

Now  the  whole  object  of  this,  and 
of  all  the  other  proceedings  of  the 
Cardinal,  is  that  of  his  one  great 
and  by  no  means  *  casual*  pursuit, 
the  extension  of  the  autliority  of  the 
see  of  Eome. 

Why  couldn't  he  say  so  P 

The  answer  to  that  single  q[uesti(»i 
would  lay  open  the  whole  history  of 
what  has  been  fake  and  ibolishin 
the  condact  of  the  see  of  Ilome, 
what  gare  it  woridly  siicoess  for  a 
time,  what  has  Med  it  wit&  secret 
unbelievers  always,  and  what  ne- 
cessitates, in  spite  of  occasional 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  its 
decay  and  dissolution.  This  answer 
is,  that  the  see  of  Home  is  not  a 
thing  true  enough  to  afford  speak- 
ing the  truth. 

Why  should  the  title  of  a  bode 
and  the  contents  of  a  book  suggest 
sueh  ideas  of  difierenoe  in  the  mind 
of  a  Eomaa  Catholic  advocate? 
And  why,  above  all,  when  the  book 
is  his  own  ? 

The  phrase  *we  might  as  well  ex- 
pect,' applied  to  an  inscription  on  a 
temple,  is  to  intimate  an  equality  of 
doubt  between  two  things,  one  of 
whieh  is  not  at  all  doubuul,  or  in- 
tended to  be  doubtful.  For  the 
object  of  the  temple,  be  its  archi- 
-tectuie,  &c.,  what  it  may,   is  the 


worship  of  the  god  whom  the  in- 
scription designates ;  whereas  that  of 
the  book  may  indeed,  as  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  be  unguessable 
from  the  title. 

The  *god  Bediculus,*  besides 
being  intended  to  imply  the  ridi- 
culousness of  Pagan  gods  in  general 
(though  the  meaning  of  the  Latin 
word  is  not  what  it  sounds  in 
English),  is  made  to  precede  the 
mention  of  'Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina,' in  order  to  .dishonour  the 
memory  of  the  good  Pagan  emperor, 
and  to  remind  us  that  he  had  a  wife 
to  whose  yices  he  was  blind.  But 
the  gods  and  dei£ed  emperors  of 
Pagan  Eome  are  notoriously  repre- 
sented, or  at  least  were  succeeded 
in  deification,  by  the  saints  of  £ome 
CathoHc.  Gods,  emperors,  and 
saints,  they  were  all  alike  objects 
of  worship,  and  divine;  aU  alike 
Divi.  There  was  Divus  Kediculus, 
Divus  Augustus,  Divus  Trajanus, 
Divus  Antoninus,  Ac. ;  and  as  there 
was  once  a  Divus  Antonius — Marc 
Antony,  to  wit — ^who  reigned  in 
Egypt  by  the  side  of  a  Diva  Cleo- 
patra, so  th^re  was,  after  him^  and 
IS  still,  another  Divus  Antonius — 
8aint  Antony,  to  wit— who  presides 
over  pigs.  The  Divus  or  god 
Bediculus  presided  over  people  re- 
turning to  thdr  homes.  His  name 
comes  from  the  word  redire,  to  re- 
turn, not  from  ridere,  to  laugh.  Is 
presiding  over  pigs,  then,  a  diviner 
office  than  protecting  retumen 
home  F  Or  is  the  palm  to  be  given 
to  Saint  Feriol,  the  Divus  who  pfe- 
sides  over  geese ;  to  Saint  Erasmus, 
who  is  the  Divus  of  the  stomach ; 
to  Saint  Main,  who  guards  ns 
against  pimples  ;  Samt  Blaise,  who 
is  the  Divus  against  *  bones  stacking 
in  ti^e  Ihroat  ;*  or  Saint  Martin  and 
Saint  Urban  (for  it  takes  two  saints 
to  uphold  this  office),  who  are  invoked 
to  save  gentlemen  who  have  been 
drinking  too  freely  at  Catikolic 
dinners,  from  &liing  into  tiie 
gutter? 

Should  Protestant  readers  take 
this  list  of  saints  for  a  iest,  let  them 
look  into  a  work  called  the  Pe- 
renwial  Calendar,  the  produotton  of 
an  honest  Catholic,  and  they  will 
find  it  TO  be  but  a  small  portion  of 
a  lUte  array  of  divinities. 

If  ever  there  was  a  Pagan  whose 
condttct«aid  aspiratioiiB  weve  asntlj » 
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lifarcus  AntoninixB  was  one.  His 
^whole  life  was  saintly,  which  cannot 
1)6  said  of  many'  a  saint  in  the  ctden- 
dar,  the  best  of  them  not  excepted. 
Yet  suppose,  as  a  set-off  against 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Catholic 
Church  were  to  be  confronted  with 
Augustin  and  his '  wild  oats ; '  or  with 
Pope  Clement  and  the  Viscountess 
of  Turenne ;  or  with  Pope  Innocent 
and  Donna  Olympia  HaldachiniP 
1  suppress  worse  instances  for  the 
sake  of  common  humanity,  and  be- 
cause I  cannot  believe  thom. 

His  Eminence  proceeds  to  quote 
some  passages  from  Chaucer  and 
Sjpenser,  descriptive  of  the  beauties 
of  nature ;  and  here  we  are  presented 
with  the  extraordinary  charge 
against  those  poets  which  gave  rise 
to  the  present  remarks.  Note  the 
tone  and  the  siah  of  it,  in  connexion 
with  what  has  been  said,  especially 
when  a  yearning  is  conceived  for 
'  the  wilderness  or  the  hermitage.' 

The  lecture  is  On  the  Perception 
of  Natural  Beauty  hf  the  Anciente 
and  the  Modems ;  and  it  is  bound 
up  in  a  pamphlet  with  another,  sub- 
sequently delivered,  entitled  Morne, 
Ancient  and  Modem : — 

Before  leaving  these  aathors  (observes 
the  lecturer),  I  cannot  bat  express  a 
natural  regret,  that  in  both  too  much, 
but  I  think  ezclusively  in  the  later  ooe, 
every  rich  description  of  natural  beauty 
is  connected  with  wantonness,  volup- 
tuousness, and  debauchery ;  go  as  almost 
to  drive  one  to  the  fear,  that^  after  all, 
virtue  may  well  difldun  to  feed  its 
thoughts  even  on  the  most  innocent  of 
earthly  contemplations,  and  fly  to  the 
wilderness  or  the  hermitage,  and  there 
habitually  nourish  penitential  ideas. — 
p.  8. 

'Habitually  penitential  ideas'! 
and  *  forced,  after  all,'  to  '  fly  to  the 
hermitage'!  Oh  the  good  Lord 
Cardinal!— jovial  and  pleasurable 
man !  delighting  to  expatiate  on  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art — ^what 
could  induce  him  to  conjure  up  this 
frightful  image  of  his  sudden  aban- 
donment of  the  world  P  of  his 
desperate  rush  into  solitude  from 
booKs,  and  turning  his  noble 
person  into  a  lath  of  mortification  P 
and  all  because  of  those  hitherto 
esteemed  English  poets,  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  Were  there  no  previous 
poets  to  fly  fromP  no  pleasurable 
gentlemen  of   his   own    southern 


countries  and  creed  P — poets  at  once 
sacred  and  seductive  P  singers  of 
crusades,. and  absolute  Inquisitors 
writing  naughty  comedies  P 

Bat  this  premature  sally  of  the 
Cardinal  in  behalf  of  a  life  of  roots 
and  water  must  not  betray  me  into 
a  like  irregularity.  Let  me  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  take  all  in 
order. 

I  have,  then,  a  counter-charge,  or 
•rather  series  of  counter-charges,  to 
bring  against  the  distinguished  ac- 
cuser, wnich  may  be  thus  stated :— * 

First,  That  the  accusation  against 
the  poets  is  not  true. 

Second,  That  such  amount  of 
truth  as  it  might  be  admitted  to 
contain,  had  it  been  far  more  quali- 
fied, had  credit  been  given  to  exube- 
rances for  the  lesson  which  they 
were  intended  to  include,  and  had 
the  license  been  charged  not  merely 
upon  the  poets  in  their  own  persons, 
but  upon  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  upon  writers  before  them, 
would  be  found,  as  the  accuser 
knows,  to  have  originated  with 
Catholic,  and  not  witn  Beforming 
or  Protestant  poets. 

Third  and  last.  That  the  object 
of  the  whole  lecture  is  not  to  com- 
pare ancients  with  modems,  except 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  but  to  insinu- 
ate Catholic  associations  and  Catho- 
lic interests  into  the  minds  of  its 
readers,  and  this  too  by  the  help 
and  at  the  expense  of  opponents  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  notwithstand- 
ing the  like  better  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  lecturer,  and  in  rash 
assumption  of  the  ignorance  of  his 
hearers. 

Proofs  of  the  whole  of  these 
charges  will  be  made  manifest  as 
the  remarks  proceed,  diiefly  in 
their  order,  but  more  or  less  through- 
out what  is  said ;  for  the  points  on 
which  they  are  founded  are  so  art- 
fully mixed  up  in  the  lecture,  that 
they  necessitate  a  like  compound 
treatment  in  handling  them. 

To  speak  first,  then,  of  Chaucer. 
Iteaders  the  best  acquainted  with 
that  poet,  and  readers  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  him,  provided  in  the 
bitter  case  they  know  Dryden's 
modernization  of  the  Flower  and 
the  Lefjfy  are  equally  qualified  to 
refute  the  Cardinal's  assertion :  for 
though  Dryden's  production  may  be 
roughly  stated  to  be  as  inferior  to 
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his  original  as  art  is  to  nature,  still, 
besides  being  a  beautiful  poem  of 
its  kind,  it  is  no  unworthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  original's  moral 
treatment;  and  neither  in  original 
nor  in  copy  is  there  a  syllable  war- 
ranting the  Cardinal's  accusation. 
Chaucer's  Flower  and  Leaf,  like 
that  of  his  imitator,  is  '  rich'  in  its 
*  description  of  natural  beauty ;'  it 
is  rich  also  in  gorgeous  accessories 
of  dress  and  display ;  rich  in  pomps 
of  knights  and  ladies ;  rich  m  op- 
portunities of  license;  and  yet  it 
not  only  declines  availing  itself  of 
the  least  of  those  opportunities,  but 
its  entire  treatment  is  eminently 
chaste  and  reserved,  and  its  moral 
is  the  triumph  of  manly  and  wo- 
manly virtue  over  idle  dissipation. 

Let  anybody  take  up  the  poem, 
and  find  a  word  inconsistent  with 
this  account  of  it  if  he  can. 

Indeed,  in  a  passage  only  two 
ages  preceding  his  accusation,  the 
Jardinal  speaks  of  this  very  poem 
as  being  full  of  *  delicate*  as  well  as 
'loving  description/  and  does  not 
venture  a  hint  that  it  contains  a 
syllable  the  reverse. 

How,  then,  is  his  other  statement 
to  be  defended  P 

The  same  spotless  treatment,  as 
well  as  sentiment,  is  characteristic 
of  the  poem  entitled  The  CucJcow 
and  the  Nightingale,  in  which  there 
is  one  of  the  writer's  *  rich  descrip- 
tions' of  scenery  in  spring.  *  After 
an  introduction'  (says  the  late  wel- 
come Annotated  Edition  of  his 
works),  *  in  whichthe  poet  extols  the 
universal  power  of  love,  he  tells  us, 
that  being  unable  to  sleep,  he  rose 
at  daybreak  one  morning  m  May  to 
hear  the  nightingale  sing,  and  wan- 
dered through  a  wood  by  the  margin 
of  a  brook,  till  he  came  to  a  green 
lane  powdered  with  daisies.  Lulled 
by  the  sound  of  the  running  water 
and  by  the  songs  of  the  birds,  he 
falls  into  a  half- waking  dream,  when 
he  thinks  he  hears  the  ominous  note 
of  the  cuckoo,  whom  the  nightingale 
begs  to  go  somewhere  away,  that 


he  may  not  interrupt  those  who 
really  can  sing.  Then  ensues  a  dis- 
pute between  them  on  the  merits  of 
love.  Here,  as  in  The  Assembly 
of  Foules,  the  cuckoo  represents 
profligate  celibacy  and  the  nightin- 
gale pure  conjugal  aflection.  The 
poet,  whose  indignation  is  roused 
by  the  base  sentiments  of  the 
cuckoo,  at  last  starts  up,  and  drives 
him  off;  upon  which  the  nightingale 
thanks  Chaucer,  and  promises  to 
sing  him  one  of  her  newest  songs. 
She  then  calls  the  other  birds,  and 
they  consult  together  how  to  be 
avenged  on  the  cuckoo  for  his  slan- 
ders against  love ;  when  it  is  finally 
agreed  that  they  shall  hold  a  par- 
liament on  the  morrow  of  St. 
Valentine  before  the  Queen's  win- 
dow in  Woodstock  Park.  The 
nightingale  then  sings  so  loud  a 
song  that  she  awakens  the  poet, 
who,  in  the  JEnvoye,  dedicates  his 
book  to  his  lady.' 

Now  what  is  there  in  all  this,  or 
in  any  one  passage  of  the  poem 
(which  I  beg  the  reader  to  inspect 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  the 
question),  that  is  to  be  characterized 
as  connected  with  'wantonness, 
voluptuousness,  and  debauchery'  P 

So,  in  the  poet's  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  daisy  and  the 
meadow,  in  his  Prologue  to  1^ 
Legend  of  Good  Women;  of  bloom- 
ing Emily  walking  and  singing  in 
the  garden  of  'Palamon  and  Ar- 
cite ;  {Old  gf  womanhood  itself,  an 
especial  and  exquisite  mcture  in  the 
poem  entitled  The  Book  of  the 
Duchesse,  where  is  there  a  particle 
that  might  not  be  read  out  loud  to 
any  ears  in  the  world,  except  such 
as  might  pollute  with  their  own 
grossness  the  -simplest  and  best- 
intentioned  utterances  of  the  minds 
of  their  forefathers  P* 

The  Cardinal  might  object  to  the 
last,  and  the  last  but  one,  of  these 
instances ;  to  the  last,  as  being  too 
exclusively  human  for  inclusion  in 
what  he  means  by  '  rich  descriptions 
of  natural  beauty ;'  and  to  the  last 


*  The  picture  just  alluded  to  begins — 

Among  these  ladyes  thus  ech  one, 
and  ends — 

These  were  hir  numeres  every  del. 

Note  particularly  the  twelve  lines  describing  her  countenance^  and  ending  with — 
It  was  no  counterfeited  thing; 
It  was  her  owne  pure  looking. 
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bnt  one  as  not  being  of  sufficient 
length.  Bat  he  must  allow  that  the 
occasions  were  tempting  to  such  a 
writer  as  he  would  have  us  believe 
Chaucer  to  have  been;  and  it  is 
allowable  in  the  poet's  defence  to 
adduce  them  as  samples  of  a 
hundred  instances,  in  which  a  writer 
so  '  hinted  at/  declined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  like  opportunities. 

So  much  for  the  letter  as  well  as 
spirit  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  accusation 
against  Chaucer.  But  it  is  un- 
founded in  further  instances,  as  re- 
gards spirit,  and  perhaps,  if  rightly 
and  lioerally  considered,  in  all ; 
for  though  there  are  passages,  and 
indeed  whole  poems,  which  for  the 
coarseness  and  license  both  of  their 
plot  and  manner  give  pain  to  the 
most  devoted  of  Chaucer's  admirers, 
and  are  never  re>perused  by  them 
but  for  some  purpose  of  criticism 
by  which  they  cannot  be  overlooked, 
those  passages  and  stories,  by  the 
consent  of  common  charity,  and  of 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  times  in 
which  the  writer  lived,  when  cour- 
tiers themselves  talked  as  grossly 
as  scavengers  may  now,  are  justly 
held  attnbutable  to  those  times, 
and  to  the  very  tendency  of  so  im- 
circumscribed  a  nature  as  Chaucer's 
to  be  intolerant  of  no  social  phase 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Not  even 
in  the  freest  of  those  stories  is  it 
the  intention  of  the  poet  to  side 
with  any  selfish,  degrading,  or  un- 
principled feeling.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  manifestly  all  for  gentie- 
manly  and  womanly  spirit,  for  in- 
nermost refinement  of  mind,  and 
the  noblest  open-heartedness.  The 
vulgar  licentiousness  of  his  miUers 
and  his  friars  is  anything  but 
alluring.  He  plainly  wishes  to 
make  it  repulsive.  His  biographer 
in  the  edition  above  mentioned, 
Mr.  Eobert  Bell,  is  so  struck  with 
this  prevailing  tendency  of  his 
genius,  and  conse()uently  holds  him 
up  in  a  light  so  different  from  that 
which  is  cast  on  him  by  his  lecturer, 
that  in  one  of  his  comments  on  the 

Eoem  of  The  Flower  and  the  Lecf 
e  says, '  No  unimportant  element 
of  beauty  in  Chaucer's  poetry  is 
the  elevated  tone  of  moral  feeling 
that  pervades  it,  notwithstanding 
the  occasional  grossness  of  expres- 
sion that  belongs  to  the  a^e  rather 
than  to  the  man.    There  is  not  a 


single  piece  of  his  which,  on  the 
whole,  does  not  tend  to  the  admi- 
ration of  virtue,  and  to  make  vice 
hateful  and  ridiculous.'  r 

If  by  the  help  of  this  light,  and 
not  by  that  of  the  Cardinid,  which 
deteriorates  what  it  finds,  readers 
peruse  some  even  of  the  poems 
which  are  apparently  more  open  to 
the  oharge  preferred  in  the  lecture. 
The  Assembly  of  Foules,  for  in- 
stance, which  seems  to  have  been 
the  immediate  occasion  of  it,  he  will 
find  how  true  a  light  it  is.  7^ 
Assembly  of  Foules  is  a  story  of 
Saint  Valentine's  Day,  when  birds 
assemble  to  choose  their  mates.  A 
dispute  among  three  eagles  for  the  - 
possession  of  a  fiivourite  female  is 
concluded  with  a  recommendation 
on  the  part  of  Nature  to  go  and 
prove,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  which 
of  them  shall  best  deserve  her ;  and 
the  object  of  the  poem,  as  Mr.  Bell 
observes,  is  to  show  that '  where  all 
profess  equal  love,  the  criterion  must 
oe  constancy.'  But  as  love,  in  all 
the  phases  of  its  ordinance,  and  all 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  its 
effects  on  different  dispositions,  em- 
phatically concerns  the  fortunes  of 
St.  Valentine's  Day,  the  poet,  al- 
luding to  its  combination  of  animal 
with  spiritual  impulses,  has  one 
*stanza  out  of  ninety-nine  which 
refers  to  the  Deity  presiding  over 
the  former,  and  which,  though  it  had 
better  have  been  away,  would^  it 
may  be  affirmed,  be  as  little  dwelt 
upon  by  readers  in  general,  and  as 
imperfectly  understood  by  any 
readers  but  scholars,  as  it  would  lie 
harmless  to  them  all.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
poem  calculated  to  turn  its  general 
impression  into  a  connexion  with 
'wantonness,  voluptuousness,  and 
debauchery,'  except  with  minds 
which,  from  whatever  causes,  would 
put  the  connexion  there  themselves, 
or  with  any  scene  in  nature  itself  in 
which  love  was  concerned. 

So  much  for  the  charge  against 
Chaucer,  considered  apart  from  the 
particular  motives  which  occasioned 
it,  and  from  suppressions  on  a  side 
which  should  have  withheld  it  alto- 
gether. To  the  former  I  have  before 
alluded,  and  I  shall  speak  of  both 
more  distinctly  before  I  conclude. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  charge 
against  Spenser. 
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In  Spenser's  poems  are  many 
scenes  nch  in  deseriptions  of  natural 
beauty*  and  almost  all  of  them  con- 
nected with  love ;  yet  even  in  those 
so  connected,  when  the  allegory 
itself  does  not  lead  the  poet  to  set 
forth  the  perils  of  temptation,  none 
of  the  scenes  lie  open  in  the  least 
degree  to  the  Cardinal's  imputations. 
Such  are  those  of  the  Ejught  and 
Una  in  the  Wood  (Faerie  Queene, 
Book  the  First,  Canto  the  First) ; 
Una  in  the  'shady  place'  (Canto 
Third) ;  Una  and  the  Satyrs  (Canto 
the  Sixth) ;  the  Garden  of  Proser- 

§ina  (Book  the  Second,  Canto 
even) ;  the  'dainty  place,'  in  which 
the  wounded  Squire  is  nursed  by 
the  lovely  Belphoebe  in  a  pavilion 
(Book  the  Third,  Canto  Fifth) ;  the 
Bath  of  Diana  (Ditto,  Canto  the 
Sixth) ;  the  seat  of  the  Nymphs  in 
the  Visions  ofBella^  ;  and  two  long 
scenes,  rich  in  description,  one  in 
the  poem  entitled  Muiopotmos,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  the  Grnaf,  from 
Virgil;  which  have  nothing  to- do 
with  any  pleasures  but  those  of  a 
butterfly  feeding  and  a  shepherd 
reposing. 

Now,  how  comes  it  that  the 
Cardinal's  memory,  or  his  want  of 
memory,  or  his  sequestered  and 
eilibataire  imagination,  allowed  him 
to  put  into  the  very  Bath  of  Diana* 
what  is  not  to  be  found  there? 
How  was  it  possible,  according  to 
this  forbidden  gentleman,  that 
Spenser  should  have  surrounded  his 
Una  with  Satyrs  in  a  beautiful  spot, 
yet  not  have  attributed  to  them  a 
word,  or  even  a  thought,  of  offence? 
How  came  a  youthful  squire  to  have 
his  wounds  healed,  and  his  love  ex- 
cited, by  the  charming  Belphcebe, 
in  one  of  the  most  sequestered  of 
spots,  yet  nothing  be  intimated  by 
lover  or  by  poet  that  could  be  ob- 
jected to  by  imaginations  the  nicest? 
And  lastly,  how  came  the  poet  to 
indulge  himself  in  the  two  long  de- 
scriptions, rich  in  natural  beauty, 
last  mentioned — those  in  the  Ghiat 
and  the  Muiopotmos — and  love  itself 
have  no  concern  in  the  matter  ?  Is 
it  possible,  thinks  this  genial  Prince 
of  the  Church,  for  a  poet  of  any 
luxury  of  imagination  to  heap 
stanza  upon  stanza  in  descriptions 
of  fields  and  gardens,  and  yet  not 
let  a  comer  be  found  in  them  for 
connexion  with  '  wantonness,  volup- 


tuousness, and  debaudbery  ?'  Yes; 
it  is  very  possible — ^very  possible 
and  very  indisputable — and  Spenser 
is  the  poet  to  show  his  Emmenee 
how  it  may  be  done.  The  butterfly, 
it  is  true,  in  the  Muiopotmos  enjoys 
his  feastings  on  thyme  and  lavender 
with  an  appetite  amounting  to  ex- 
cess; an  excess  which,  moreover, 
the  poet  owns,  and  does  not  rebuke. 
Takm^  measure  of  his  forces  of 
deglutition  according  to  the  derical 
standard  set  up  by  a  late  hmouB 
wit,  he  has  a  *  seven-butterfly 
power.*  Alas !  how  weak  the  word 
compared 

"With  that  large  utterance  of  the  burly 


Having  thus  established  the  first 
counter-charge  against  the  iUustriouB 
critic,  I  come  to  the  second,  which, 
briefly  stated,  is,  that  the  license 
which  he  has  laid  to  the  account  of 
the  Beforming  poet,  Chaucer,  and 
the  Protestant  poet,  Spenser,  as  if 
in  any  respect  or  to  any  degree  it 
had  been  of  their  own  creation, 
originated  with  Catholic  writers 
th&r  predecessors,  respecting  whom 
he  is  silent. 

This  origin  is  a  fact  so  notorious 
to  all  persons  who  are  in  the  least 
degree  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  the  wonder  is,  on  what  kind  of 
understandings  the  lecturer  thought 
to  impose  by  his  silence,  or  how  he 
could  reckon  upon  its  non-exposure. 

Chaucer,  though  a  wholly  original 
writer  as  regards  characterization, 
manners,  and  style,  and  though  a 
great  improver  of  the  stories  which 
he  borrowed,  invented  few  or  none 
of  the  main  incidents  of  those  stories; 
and  unfortunatel^r,  in  compliance 
with  the  taste  of  ms  times,  he  some- 
times borrowed  the  indecencies  with 
which  the  comic  portion  of  them 
was  accompanied.  The  writers  who 
were  thus  at  once  his  originals  and 
his  examples  were  the  French  and 
Italian  novelists,  authors  of  Deca- 
merons  sand  JFabliaux,  and  writers  of 
tales  in  Latin— all  Catholics.  The 
liberties  taken  by  them 'with  morals, 
or  with  monks  and  nuns,  did  not 
hinder  them  from  boasting  them- 
selves good  holders  to  the  Church,  or 
even  from  entering  it  professionally. 
Boccaccio,  who  mingled  indecent 
stories  of  the  clergy  with  some  of 
the  noblest  and  most  afiecting  on 
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otiier  subjects  fliat  ever  wen 
"written,  mtimately  assamed  the 
clerical  habit  himself;  and  before  as 
-well  as  after  that  intimation  of  fals 
leading  a  graver  life  than  he  had 
l)een  used  to,  he  was  employed  as 
an  enyoj  to  Popes.  In  met  the  in- 
decencies which,  according  to  the 
charge  in  the  Cardinal's  lecture, 
might  be  concluded  to  have  been 
the  sole  propertjr  in  Chaucer's  day 
of  the  father  of  ilngtish  poetry,  were 
thought  as  little  contrary  to  good 
manners  during  the  times  in  which 
he  and  his  exemplars  fioorished,  as 
allusions  to  physical  infirmities  or 
scandalous  diseases  were  thought 
long  afterwards  in  the  times  of  Pope 
and  Swift;  or  as  modes  of  dress, 
male  as  well  as  female,  were  consi- 
dered no  long  time  ago  by  ourselves, 
though  the  draperied  Mussulman 
looked  on  them  with  astonishment. 
To  see  an  Eastern  eif^oy  even  now 
at  an  evening  party,  moving  about 
among  a  crowd  of  lovely  women, 
with  their  well-outlined  forms,  and 
shoulders  from  which  their  attire 
seems  ready  to  slip  down,  cannot 
but  set  visitors  reflecting  on  what 
he  must  think  when  he  comparea 
them  with  his  own  secluded  or 
muffled-up  females.  Had  the  sense 
of  propriety  or  allowability  been 
other  than  what  it  was  in  the  times 
when  Boccaccio  and  others  wrote,  a 
man  of  his  jGine  nature  would  never 
have  made  the  stories  in  his  Deca» 
meron  indiscriminately  acceptable  to 
the  accomplished  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  represented  as 
relating  them  to  one  another.  Nor 
would  his  follower  Bandello,  whom 
Francis  I.  made  a  bishop,  have 
addressed  one  of  the  most  inde- 
cent stories  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  Italian  novelists  to  a  Princess 
who  was  accounted  a  pattern  of 
virtue. 

My  object  in  proving  this  second 
counter-charge  against  the  reverend 
critic  has  not  been  to  bring  odium 
on  the  Catholic  predecessors  of 
Chaucer  (though  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  how  little  their  religion  re* 
strained  them  or  their  times),  but  to 
Tindicate  our  countryman  against 
the  exclusive  responsibility  with 
which  a  Catholic  has  tacitly  charged 
him. 

The  case  in  every  respect  is  the 
same  with  Spenser.    The  court  of 


Elisabeth  (as  Catholic  writers  well 
know,  for  they  have  taken  care  to 
exaggerate  the  circumstance)  was 
as  little  a  pattern  of  delicacv  for 
later  ages  as  that  of  her  father 
Henry  vIII.,  or  her  successor 
James.  Shakspeare  is  understood 
te  have  made  f  alstafif  in  love  on 
purpose  to  please  Elizabeth;  and 
see  what  love  it  is,  and  how  the 
lover  talks  of  it.  The  Merrif  Wives 
of  Windsor  is  the  least  decent  in  its 
language  of  all  Shakspeare's  plays. 
One  of  the  favourites  of  the  same 
Queen,  Sir  John  Harington,  dedi- 
cated to  her  his  translation  of 
Ariosto,  in  which  none  of  the  in- 
decency of  the  original  is  suppressed. 
But  did  these  manners  commence 
with  anti>Catholic  courts?  No; 
they  flourished  in  preceding  courts 
Catholic.  The  Pope  himself,  in  the 
person  of  Leo  X.,  had  encouraged 
them  in  the  age  preceding  Elizabeth ; 
and  as  Shakspeare  mif^ht  have  ad- 
duced Leo's  example  in  behalf  of 
his  play  (not  to  mention  one  of  Leo's 
earoinals  also,  Bibbiena,  in  his 
comedy  of  Caland/ra),  so  Haring- 
ton might  have  instanced  the  same 
Pope's  favour  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
decencies of  Ariosto,  whose  poem  in 
which  they  occur,  and  the  poet  too, 
were  graced  with  his  Holiness's  par- 
ticular countenance. 

Hence  the  excuse,  such  as  it  is, 
for  the  license  in  the  poetry  of 
Spenser;  not  that  the  Protestant 
English  poet  needs  the  excuse  in 
anything  like  the  degree  in  which 
it  was  needed  hj  Ariosto.  There  is 
but  one  production  in  the  so-called 
collected  works  of  Spenser  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  in  them ; 
and  strangely  enough,  this  alleged 
production,  which  was  posthumous 
ID  its  appearance,  and  which  the 
collectors  agree  in  thinking  spurious, 
they  nevertneless  retain  ;  for  which, 
insignificant  and  little  noticed  as  it 
is,  they  deserve  severe  reprehension. 
The  freest  of  the  poems  avowed  and 
published  by  Spenser  himself  was 
as  superior  to  the  freest  passages  of 
Ariosto  in  point  of  deeency,  as  re- 
finement itself,  is  to  the  lowest 
coarseness.  Spenser,  in  imitating 
some  other  of  Ariosto's  passages  far 
less  objectionable,  has  incurred  the 
reproof  of  Cardinal  Wiseman ;  but 
not  a  word  does  the  Catholic  church- 
man say  of  the  oflender's  Catholic 
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xnisleader ;  no,  not  even  though,  in 
addition  to  his  setting  these  er- 
roneous examples,  Ariosto  himself 
was  the  holder  of  a  benefice  in  the 
Church,  and  therefore  a  contributor 
to  the  scandals  that  were  brought 
upon  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion.  Yes,  gentle  and  candid  reader, 
the  author  of  Orlando  Fwriow,  the 
singer  of  Alcina  and  of  Giocondo, 
was  himself  a  kind  of  clergyman, 
strange  as  it  would  be  now-a-days 
to  hear  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ariosto; 
for  I  believe  he'  had  a  right  to  the 
title,  inasmuch  as  the  benefice  which 
he  held  prohibited  his  taking  a  wife. 
At  all  events,  it  was  on  account  of 
that  prohibition  that,  like  many  a 
perplexed  Catholic  clergyman  before 
him  (his  friend  the  Beverend  Dr. 
Bembo,  afterwards  Cardinal  Bembo, 
for  one),  he  took  a  mistress,  to 
whom,  as  the  same  friend  was  to  his 
own,  he  is  understood  to  have  been 
conjugally  attached ;  for  Ariosto, 
thougn  he  was  bred  in  corrupt  times 
and  amidst  all  sorts  of  moral  con- 
fusions, was  a  good-hearted  man  as 
well  as  fine  poet,  and  besides  being 
a  tender  parent  to  his  own  children, 
was  a  second  father  to  the  family  of 
brothers  and  sisters  which  had  been 
left  to  the  care  of  his  slender  re- 
sources. Thus  much  for  poor,  err- 
ing, semi-clerical  Ariosto,  out  of 
that  very  sense  of  justice  which  his 
natural  pastor.  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
declines  doing  either  to  him  or  to 
Spenser. 

But  Ariosto  was  not  the  only 
Catholic  beguiler  of  Spenser.  Tasso, 
the  rival  of  Ariosto,  was  another ; 
and  if  Tasso  was  a  clergyman  of  no 
kind,  he  may  be  accounted  never- 
theless a  more  sacred  kind  of  lay- 
man, being  the  author  of  the  JerU' 
salem  Delivered^  a  poem  which  is 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Catholic 
Church  for  its  exaltation  of  that 
church  and  its  glorification  of  the 
crusades.  Now  the  'richest'  de- 
scription of  natural  beauty  in  dl 
Spenser  was  suggested,  and  in  part 
supplied,  by  that  very  poem.  The 
passage  is  where  the  knights  in 
search  of  Einaldo  come  upon  the 
bathing-place  of  the  nymphs  of 
Armida.  Spenser,  it  is  true,  en- 
larged upon  his  instructions.  He 
seems  to  nave  thought  it  necessary 
to  show  how  very  tempting  a 
thing  a  temptation  is ;    and  if  this 


may  have  led  him  to  prove  too 
much,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  a 
counteraction,  that  no  poet  ever 
tore  the  mask  off  the  tempter  with 
greater  indignation  than  he,  or 
showed  the  pretensions  whidi  it 
disguised  in  colours  more  revolting. 
But  the  Cardinid  does  not  say  a  word 
of  such  points  in  Spenser,  or  of  any 
other  of  those  numerous  counterac- 
tions of  vice  in  his  poetry  which,  by 
the  common  consent  of  critics,  has 
rendered  the  general  impression  of  it 
upon  his  readers  favourable  to  the 
loftiest  morality,  so  favourable,  that 
a  graver  and  greater  theologian  than 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  one  who  was  also 
a  great  poet — ^no  less  a  man  than 
Mflton — does  not  scruple  to  call  him 
'  the  sage  and  serious  Sjpenser ;'  add- 
ing, as  if  in  defiance  or  the  Catholic 
Church  to  prove  the  contnuy,  that 
he  '  dared  oe  known  to  think  him 
a  better  teacher  than  Scotos  or 
Aquinas.' 

A  like  moral  testimony  to  his 
merits  is  borne  by  Wordsworth, 
in  the  preface  to  his  poems, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  works  of 
Milton  and  Spenser  as  the  'two 
grand  store-houses'  of  poetical  ima- 
gination. 

Spenser  (he  says)  niaintuned  his 
freedom  (from  the  anthropomorphitism 
of  Paganism)  by  aid  of  his  allegorical 
spirit ;  at  one  time  in<;iiing  him  to 
create  persons  out  of  abstractions ;  and 
at  another,  by  a  superior  effort  of 
genius,  to  give  the  universality  and 
permanence  of  abstractions  to  his  hu- 
man beings  by  means  of  attributes  and 
emblems  that  belong  to  the  highest  mo- 
ral truths  and  the  purest  sensations — 
of  which  his  character  of  UnA  is  a 
glorious  example,  (p.  xxi.  of  the  edition 
of  J 832.) 

No  warning  -is  here  implied 
against  a  general  perusal  of  Spenser, 
on  account  of  an  occasional  luxury 
of  description. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  healthy  view 
of  matters  of  this  kind,  which  the 
severest  moral  noets  are  better  qua- 
lified to  take  than  any  cilibataire. 
And  so  are  readers  in  general  I, 
for  one,  have  been  a  reader  of 
Spenser  during  almost  the  whole  of 
my  life ;  and  while  his  poetry  has 
furnished  me  with  a  constant  and, 
as  it  were,  far-ofif  retreat  from  care, 
full  of  comfort  and  beauty  inex- 
pressible,    with    his    woods,    his 
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Tisions,  his  yiitues,  Iub  mtLsic,  his 
mythologies,  his  masteily  and  most 
pictorial  paintings,  his  noble  and 
most  refined  sennments,  I  am  not 
aware  that  his  tendencjjr  to  see  fair 
play  to  the  whole  round  of  natural 
and  genial  impressions  ever  did  me 
an  atom  of  haim.  Nor  do  I  conceive 
that  the  most  innocent  persons 
among  the  Cardinal's  audiences 
would  be  more  injured  by  the  pe- 
rusal than  myself,  if  the  bounteous- 
ness  of  the  reverend  bachelor's 
imagination  would  but  let  that  of 
the  poet  suffice  for  itself,  and  so 
leave  equivocal  passages  in  posses- 
sion of  none  but  that  surbordinate 
and  very  mingled  interest  which 
in  a  nature  so  abundant  and  various 
as  Spenser's  may  be  likened  to  the 
amount  of  room  which  they  occupy 
in  the  works  of  nature  herseli. 
There  have  been  ascetics  in  reli- 
fiym,  of  so  strange  and  unproviden- 
tial  a  kind,  especially  such  as  com- 
bine luxury  of  imagination  with 
austere  professions  of  conduct,  nay, 
there  is  a  whole  ordained  class  of 
ascetics  in  the  Cardinal's  church, 
himself  amon^  them,  so  at  variance 
with  the  ordmations  of  heaven  it- 
self in  regard  to  the  human  race, 
that  if  tneir  doctrine  could  be 
taken  at  its  word  by  nature,  we 
should  speedily  have  such  an  edi- 
tion of  her  works  as  would  put  an 
end  to  them  altogether.  Such  an 
edition  she  insists  upon  not  having. 
She  preserves  her  works  inviolate, 
trusting  that  the  very  amount  of 
impression  which  she  allows  to 
them  will  induce  us  to  treat  her 
liberality  worthily,  and  save  us 
from  the  worse  perils  of  restrictions 
unfounded  in  reason.  See,  as  a  late 
poet  and  philosopher  intimated, 
what  the  monstrous  institution  allu- 
ded to — ^the  cehbacy  of  the  clergy — 

Defaming  as  impure  what    God    has 
pure  deem'd, 

has  done  to  degrade  the  institution 
of  marriage  itself,  and  to  occasion 
the  prevSence  of  one  extreme  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  another, 
— ^that  of  intriguing  licence,  the- 
answer  to  the  consecrate  desecra- 
tion. 

But  our  emissary  of  Eome,  for 
one  of  those  reasons  (as  we  shaU  see 
presently),  which  for  reasons  of  a 
different  description  are  pleasantiy 
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said  to  be  best  known  to  a  man's 
self,  seems  unable  to  mention 
Spenser  in  this  extraordinary  lec- 
ture on  beautiful  perceptions  with- 
out a  wish  to  disparage  him;  a 
strange*  proceeding  in  regard  to 
such  a  poet — one,  too,  who  has  been 
a  speciid  favourite  with  the  reverend 
critic,  as,  somewhat  indiscreetly,  per- 
haps, he  lets  us  know  in  a  previous 
portion  of  his  works ;  for  what  busi- 
ness he  had  to  take  pleasure  in  so 
naughty  a  writer,  and  be  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  him  'delicious,' 
is  not,  under  existmg  circumstances, 
very  dear.  Perhaps  a  question  to 
that  effect  from  his  confessor  led  to 
the  alteration  of  tone  in  the  lecture. 
Be  this  as  it' may,  Spenser,  though 
it  was  impossible  to  omit  him,  or 
to  deny  his  beauty,  in  treating  of 
such  a  subject  as  that  of  the  lecture, 
has  something  constantiy  intimated 
to  his  disadvantage.  We  have  seen 
the  unqualified  moral  condemnation 
of  the  poet's  descriptions.  In  a 
subsequent  passage  nis  critic,  in- 
stead of  contrasting  what  he  quotes 
with  passsges  from  the  ancient 
poets,  as  the  professed  subject  of 
the  lecture  required,  compares  two 
of  them  to  Spenser's  disadvantage 
with  Chaucer,  omitting  to  notice  at 
the  same  time  how  far  the  diffe- 
rence in  point  of  treatment  might 
not  be  owing  to  difference  of  im- 
pression on  the  persons  from  whose 
mouths  they  proceed.  And  on 
another  occasion  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  accuse  Spenser  of  'destroying 
the  whole  beauty'  of  a  sentiment  in 
Scripture,  —  a  formidable  charge 
against  a  poet  who  was  at  once  so 
refined  ana  so  religious.  But  the 
charge  is  founded  on  a  mistake 
upon  the  part  of  the  critic  himself, 
or  a  nature  so  extraordinarv,  that  it 
IB  worth  while  to  quote  the  entire 
passage  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  reader  will  know  the  senti- 
ment well.  It  is  expressed  in  the 
beautiful  words  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment respecting  Solomon  and  tiie 
mies  of  the  field.  But  it  will  be 
proper  to  quote  also  (which  the 
Cardinal  takes  care  not  to  do,  or 
unfortunately  for  himself  forgot  to 
do)  the  words  which  in  the  Testa- 
ment precede  and  follow  it. 

No  man  (says  the  memorable  text) 
can  serve  two  masters ;  for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other ; 
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or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and 
despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon. 

Therefore  I  say  mtto  you,  Take  no 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat, 
aud  what  ye  shall  drix^ ;  nor  yet  for  your 
body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the 
life  more  than  meat^  and  the  body  than 
raiment  ? 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  they 
sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  bams;  yet  your  heayenly 
Father  feedefih  them.  Are  ye  not  much 
•better  than  they  ? 

Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can 
add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ? 

And  why  take  ye  thought  for  rai- 
ment ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  £eld 
how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin ; 

And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even 
Solomon  in  all  hu  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these. 

Wherefore  if  God  so  clothe  the  graas 
of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to- 
morrow is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he 
not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith  ? 

Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying, 
What  shall  we  eat  ?  or,  What  shaJl  we 
drink?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  1 

(For  affcer  all  these  things  do  the 
'Gentiles  seek :)  for  your  heayenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  oi 
all  these  things. 

But  fieek  ye  ifirst  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

Take  ■  therefore  no  thought  for  the 
morifow :  for  the  morrow  shall  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof 
(Matthew,  chap,  vi) 

Now,  without  stoppiug  to  con- 
sider these  remarkable  words  in  the 
rest  of  their  import,  one  thing  is 
clear  throughout  .them,  and  not 
contradictory  to  fmy  portion  of  what 
they  say;  namely,  that  the  lilies 
are  introduced^  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  coni^aating  them  with  Solo- 
mon, as  to  lender  the  contrast  itself 
an  enforcement  of  the  warning 
against  too  much  toiling  and  spin- 
nmg.  Our  gorgeous  Cardinal,  how- 
ever, thinkmg  more  of  Solomon 
than  of  the  Elies,  even  when  lie  is 
going  to  accuse  Spenser  of  com- 
mitting the  same  mistake,  is  -not 
content  .with  referring  to  the  test 
in  which  they  are  mentioned.  Fan- 
cying that  he  has  caught  the  poet 
at  fault  on  his  own  gorgeous  side, 
and  blind  to  the  tables  which  ke  is 


jkbout  <toiiirn  on  himself  he  raises, 
instead  of  a  ffimfde  picture  of  Jesus 
andhifi  simple  and  beautiful  words, 
a  grand  melodramaitie  tablemb  of 
the  liionareh,  itnd  the  court  of  the 
monarch,  with  whom  the  lilies  ase 
compared;  aad  in  pompous  words 
of  his  own  describes  what  he  fancies 
might  hav;e  taken  place  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

A  right  royal  scene  (says  his  Emi- 
nence) is  opened  before  us.  The  Queen 
of  the  South  is  come  to  see  the  marvels, 
and  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  both 
the  iopies  of  Asiatic  fame.  &ie  has 
gone  with  wonder  through  his  palace, 
and  Bxxrve^sA  its  grandeur  and  otrder, 
<  the  meat  of  his  table  and  the  apart-  . 
mento  of  his  servants,  and  the  ordfir  of 
his  jninisteifi,  and  their  apparel  and 
cupbearers.'  (II.  Beg.  ix.  5.)  But  now 
she  stands  before  him  in  solemn  cour^ 
where  eveiything  that  can  dazzle  and 
astonish  is  concentrated.  Twelve  smaller 
lions  of  gold  form  the  avenue  to  the 
throne,  itself  of  '  elephant  and  gold,'  of 
«ttoh  workmanship  that  'tiiere  never 
was  any  such  work  done  in  any  king- 
-dom,'  and  supported  by  larger  gcdden 
lions.  His  very  guards  bear  two  hum- 
dsed  shields  of  purest  gold,  and  all  the 
furniture  areund  is  of  Ihe  same  precious 
metal — for  silver  \a  of  no  account  there. 
How  magnificently  arrayed  then  must 
be  his  princes,  his  generals,  and  his 
many  ministers,  the  envoys  of  his  tribu- 
taries, and  the  ambassadors  of  Hiram, 
the  gold-merchant  king  ?  Then  let  us 
imagine  to  what  a  pitch  of  oriental 
sumptuousness  is  the  king  of  Israel's 
own  person  decked.  How  have  multi- 
"^udes  toiled  for  the  .splendour  of  his 
array !  The  casves  of  India  and  £tfaio]ua 
have  been  explored  by  patient  miners, 
who  have  plucked  from  the  rock  the 
emerald  and  the  diamond,  and  skilful 
workmen  hove  ground  and  pdished 
them  till  they  dazzle  by  their  blase. 
The  divers  of  Persia  have  explored  the 
depths  of  ocean,  to  bring  thence  pearls 
of  matchless  dimensions  and  perfect 
shapes.  Then  a  whole  fleet  has  made  a 
ihree  years'  voyage  to  Ophir,  and  bought 
and  carried  home  the  gold  which  hun- 
dreds have  been  engaged  in  picking, 
and  smelting,  and  refining.  Now  begins 
the  work  of  artists,  domestic  and  foreign. 
The  looms  of  Damascus  furnish  the 
richest  textures ;  the  purple  which  the 
Tyrian  fisherman  has  brought  up  from 
the  sea,  is  apphed  perhaps  by  the  double 
dyers  (vifia^Hg)  of  Thyatira ;  the  eiti- 
.  broiderers  of  Sidon,  Babylon,  or  Phiygia 
haveeovered  the  mantle  with  vari^^ted 
'  needle- paintings,'  as  they  were  grace- 
fully called.     The  jewellers  snd  gold- 
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Bmitlm  of  Jarusalem  haye  vied  with  one 
another,  in  produciog  the  most  perfect 
work  out  of  the  most  htvisb  materials  ; 
the  anFil  and  the  hammer,  the  graver 
and  every  delicate  inatntment  for  ohas- 
ing,  and  infaiyiDg,  and  setting^  have 
been  at  work  for  weeks ;  tin,  from  tike 
crown  and  the  armlets,  to  the  girdle  and 
the  very  sandals,  all  is  royal,  exquisite, 
in  ite  niagnifioence.  And  Arabia  and 
Saba  have  sent  their  'most  fragrant 
spices,  to  shed  around  the  throne  an 
atmosphere  of  fragrance. 

So  we  may  Imagine  King  Solomon, 
as  Ahasuerus  is  described  to  ns,  when 
'  be  sat  on  his  royal  throne,  clothed  with 
bis  rojal  robes,  and  glittering  with  pre- 
cious stones/  but  not  like  him  'temble 
to  behold.*  (Esther  xv.  9.)  For  his 
countenance  is  noble,  and  his  eyes  full 
of  the  inspiration  of  wisdom ;  and  his 
parted  lips  are  uttering  sentences  to  the 
Queen,  worthy  of  everlasting  record ; 
and  she  is  exclaiming  in  her  heart, 
'  Blessed  are  thy  servants,  who  stand 
before  thy  £Me  all  day  and  hear  thy 
wisdom.' 

Now,  at  this  moment,  when  his  heart 
is  the  most  full,  and  his  soul  the  most 
expanded,  and  when  he  is,  and  feels 
himself  to  be,  the  king  in  all  outward 
and  all  moral  greatness,  let  us  imagine 

little  angel- child  to  enter  into  the 


midst  of  this  splendid  assembly,  holding 
in  his  hand  but  one  simple  lily  of  the 
field,  plucked  by  anticipation  from  some 
cottage-garden  in  Nazareth,  or  from  the 
purlieus  of  Bethlehem,  and  stretching  it 
forth,  say,  'O  great  King  Soloihon, 
now  in  all  thy  glory,  thou  art  not  arrayed 
even  as  this  little  flower  i' 

And  that  monardi,  who  had  dis- 
coursed of  every  plant,  frvMn  the  eedar 
of  Libanus  to  the  hyssop  creeping  on 
the  wall,  must  have  bowed  his  bead  in 
reverent  assent,  and  might  be  well  sup- 
posed to  have  answered,  '  Then  sayest 
truly,  O  mysterious  child;  and  thou 
hast,  moreover,  spoken  more  wisdom  in 
those  few  words  than  I  have  uttered 
this  day.  For  my  sentences  have  been 
but  the  emanations  of  human  knowledge, 
but  thy  words  have  been  those  of  a 
God.' 

What  a  wonderful  pre-eminence  is 
here  given  to  the  lowliest  woHl  of  Grod 
over  Uie  most  splendid  works  of  man  1 
What  an  idea  of  the  perfection  which 
exists  in  the  one,  in  its  soft  and  tender 
texture,  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  in 
the  elegance  of  its  form,  in  the  delicacy  of 
its  organization,  yea,  in  the  very  life 
which  gives  it  ^asticity,  sweetness,  and 
healthiness,  compared  with  the  lumpish, 
dead  splendour  of  metal  and  jewel.  And 
yet  the  poet  who  calls  it 


a  little  angel- child  to  enter  into 

The  lily,  lady  of  the  flowering  field, 

(as  Pliny  calls  it  'the queen  of  flowen*), 

wluch 
Tet  neither  spins  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets, 
Bat  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  osies  she  lets, 

(SYBsasSy) 

has  destroyed  the  whole  beauty  of  the 

sentiment.     For  ladies  and  queens  are 

pompously  clothed  without  this  manual 

labour.     No ;  the  charm  of  the  thought 

lies  in  this — ^that  God  *so  clothes  the 

very  grass  of  the  field'  (for  in  Palestine 

it  is  such)   'which  to-day  is,  and  to- 
morrow is  cast  into  the  oven,'  that  day 

and  night  the  wondrous  loom  of  nature, 

who  is  but  God's  handmaid,  is  weaving 

over  the  whole  earth,  mountain,  vale, 

meadow,  and  desert,  a  veil  of  exquisite 

texture,  variegated  to  infinity  in  pattern 

and  colour,  in  spite  of  scythe  and  plough, 

drought   and   flood,   from  which   you 

cannot  pick  an  ornament — a  snowdrop 

as  well  as  a  tulip — that  can  be  matched 

by  the  complicated  efforts  of  man's  skill. 

What    a  new  pereeption    is    here    of 

natural  beauty,  hidden  from  the  dassic 

mind !  (p.  18.) 


Such  is  the  Cardinal's  aocoant  of 
the  matter  hidden  from  Spenser's 
*  classic  mind,'  but  yielding  up  its 
secret  to  his  Eminence's  more  deli- 
cate perceptions.  Now  take  the  real 
state  of  the  case.    The  question  in 


the  first  place,  as  I  have  intimated, 
is  not  so  mueh  between  Solomon 
and  the  lily,  as  between  toil  and  no 
toil — between  trust  in  Providence 
and  too  much  thought  for  t^e 
morrow.  It  suited  the  leotorer  to 
state  otherwise,  because  it  accom- 
modated his  fancied  discovery  of 
what  evervbody  had  learnt  before 
him,  namely,  tluLt  natural  beauty  is 
better  than  artificial.  Bat  setting 
this  aside,  his  Eminence  has  made 
the  same  mistake,  though  to  worse 
purpose,  which  quoters  ot  Shak- 
speare  make  when  they  attribute 
indiscriminately  to  the  poet  himself 
the  sentiments  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  his  characters;  for 
though  Spenser  wrote  the  words, 
ke  does  not  speak  them  in  his  own 
penon.  He  puts  them  into  the 
mouth  which  of  all  others  was  the 
one  to  disfigure  and  do  them  wrong, 
namely,  that  of  Idleness  itself,  or 
the  Nymph  of  the  'Idle  Lake,' 
whose  business  it  was  to  convey 
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passengers  to  tiie  bower  of  the  witch 
Acrasia,  or  Intemperance.  In  her, 
when  she  made  use  of  the  lilies  in 
the  text,  it  was  proper  to  speak  of 
'ladies  and  qneens/  and  of  their 
being  '  clothed  without  manual 
labour;'  and  the  Cardinal  mi^ht 
have  saved  himself  the  mortification 
of  his  ostentatious  mistake  and  his 
fancied  triumph  over  the  poet,  if  he 
had  read  what  is  said  upon  the  pas- 
sage bj  Spenser's  commentator,  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Upton ;  who  being  a  Pro- 
testant, not  a  Catholic  clergyman, 
and  therefore  not  confused  in  his 
intellects  by  the  'po'mps  and  vani- 
ties' which  blinded  the  describer  of 
Solomon,  simply  and  truly  says, 
that  the  allusion  to  the  lilies  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Idleness, '  to  show 
how  the  Best  of  sayings  may  be 
perverted  to  the  worst  of  mean- 
ings.' 

His  Eminence,  it  might  be  thought 
by  some,  has  even  endangered  the 
sentiment  he  extols,  by  the  way  in 
which  he  has  handled  it;  for  cir- 
cumstances make  a  difference  in  the 
truthfulness  of  truths  themselves, 
when  the  application  of  them  is 
rendered  of  doubtful  propriety ;  and 
it  is  one  thing  to  maxe  an  abstract 
comparison  of  Solomon's  glory  with 
a  lily,  in  order  to  show  the  latter's 
imlaboured  excellence,  and  another 
to  taunt  the  king  with  it  to  his  face, 
when  he  had  not  merited,  by  any 
bad  conduct,  such  a  visitation  on  the 
glory  which  God  had  given  him. 
We  cannot  therefore  take  for 
granted  that  Dr.  Wiseman's  angel 
^  on  such  an  occasion  was  to  be  con- 
sidered any  angel  at  all.  We  may 
rather  suppose  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  pajges, 
dressed  up  in  the  fasjiion  of  a  little 
opera  performer  of  angels,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  his  Majesty  to 
one  of  those  tests  of  his  wisdom 
which  it  pleased  his  visitor  to  call 
forth.  And  we  may  imagine  the 
king  smiling,  and    saying,   'Yery 


well  done,  my  little  fellow,  and  so 
are  your  wings;  and  nobody  is 
readier  than  myself  to  acknowledge, 
that  works  of  man  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  to  which  you 
alluae.  I  idkt  the  challenge  to  that 
acknowledgment  as  a  compliment. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
colours  of  all  kinds,  and  gems  also, 
and  pearls,  tod  aromatics,  and  {;old 
—aye,  and  the  workmen  that  work 
in  them,  and  the  kings  that  wear 
them— nay,  and  the  lilywhite  hands 
of  ladies  who  teach  lessons  to  kings, 
are  all  (not  to  speak  it  lightly)  of 
the  same  Divine  manufacture:  so 
that  the  lesson  given  us  this  time  is 
hardly  so  good  as  it  might  have 
been,  had  it  been  addressed  to  one 
of  the  workmen  themselves,  that 
may  have  been  too  anxious  to  labour 
to  make  me  fine.' 

A  similar  mistake  to  this  about 
Spenser's  intention,  though  of  less 
consequence,  has  been  made  by  the 
Cardinal  in  his  criticism  on  a  passage 
in  Shakspeare';  one  of  those  mis- 
takes originating  in  the  kind  of 
thoughtlessness  which  has  just  been 
noticed  as  too  common  with  the 
quoters  of  the  great  dramatist ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  thoughtlessness 
of  his  Eminence  becomes  less  excu- 
sable than  theirs,  because  it  assumes 
to  be  supereminently  thoughtful, 
and  this  too  at  Shakspeare's  ex- 
pense. He  quotes  a  fine  passage 
from  the  prophet  Hosea,  in  which 
'the  sower  calls  to  the  com,  and 
wine,  and  oil,  to  grow,  and  they  en- 
treat the  earth  for  nourishment,  and 
earth  supplicates  the  heavens  for 
their  dew,  and  rain,  and  sunshine  ; 
and  these  pray  to  the  Lord  for 
the  breath  ttiat  makes  all  live.  And 
he  hears  the  prayer  of  the  heavens, 
and  they  hear  the  earth ;  and  the 
earth  hears  the  corn,  and  the  wine, 
and  the  oil;  and  these  hear  their 
husbandman.'  *  How  poor,'  ex- 
claims the  Cardinal,  *  is  Shakspeare 
beside  this : — 


saying, 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneers  without. 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth.' 


Poor,  indeed,  if  Shakspeare  on  the 
occasion  intended  to  give  us  a 
sample  of  the  riches  of  his  imagi- 
nation, or  to  write  in  emulation  of 
the  Prophet's  text.    But  the  words 

The  Btoups  of  wine  upon  that  table. 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit. 


are  uttered  by  a  poor  mouthing 
king,  who  is  presiding  over  a  fencing- 
match,  and  exhibiting  a  cowardly 
zeal  for  the  success  of  a  man  whom 
he  fears.    *  Set  me,'  says  he,— 
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Or  quit  in  aniwer  of  the  third  exchango. 

Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire  : 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath. 

And  in  the  cup  an  union*  shall  he  throw, 

Bicher  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 

In  Denmark's  crown  haye  worn.    Give  me  the  cups ; 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneers  without, 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earth. 

Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. 


How  would  Shakspeare  have 
stared  to  find  hia  king's  pompons 
toast  gravely  compared  witn  a  pas- 
san^e  from  the  Bible !  How  sagacious 
a  compliment  to  the  Bible,  and  what 
a  compliment,  above  all,  to  poor  cri- 
xninal  King  Claudius !  Did  the  Car- 
dinal never  hear  of  such  things  as  the 
proprieties  of  time,  place,  circum- 
stance, persons,  and  cuaracter  P 

Desirous,  however,  as  Dr.  Wise- 
inan  appears,  at  all  hazards,  to  find 
our  great  poets  at  fault,  when  it 
suits  the  inaiscreet  literatiure  of  his 
church  to  do  so,  he  takes  care,  in  the 
course  of  the  little  which  he  quotes 
from  them,  to  intimate  the  testimony 
which  he  considers  them  capable  of 
being  made  to  bear  to  the  merits  of 
its  institutions  and  the  ssthetical 
suggestions  of  its  worship.  The 
favourite  Catholic  reference  to 
•good  friar  Laurence,'  in  the  play  of 
Momto  and  Juliet,  is  not  omitted  in 
the  lecture.  We  are  caUed  upon  to 
note  the  '  angel  voices'  and  *  divine 
respondence'  of  'instruments'  in 
Spenser  and  Chaucer.  From 
Chaucer  a  passage  is  quoted  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  his 
Eminence  contrives  toquote  a  similar 
passage  fio^i  Wordsworth,  inciden- 
tal to  an  equivocal  mention  of  a 
shrine  erected  on  a  Swiss  mountain 
to  *  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow.'  But 
he  does  not  say  a  word  of  the '  snow' 
in  the  same  poet,  to  which  the  Wal- 
denses  fled  with  their  '  pure  church,' 
from  the  corruptions  and  cruelties  of 
the  Church  or  Borne.  As  little  is 
breathed  respecting  Chaucer's  ridi- 
cule of  friars  and  monks,  as  little 
respecting  the  tremendous  de- 
nouncements of  Popery  in  Spenser, 
and  as  little  respecting  the  wicked 
cardinals  and  the  souls  of  '  howling 
priests'  in  Shakspeare.  It  will  be 
said  that  the  subject  of  his  lecture, 
the  Perception  qf  Natural  Beauty 
hjf  the  Ancients  and  the  Modems, 
did  not  require  him  to  do  otherwise. 


True;  but  neither  did  it  require 
him  to  mix  up  Catholicism  with  his 
cesthetics,  and  make  Beforming  and 
Protestant  poets  appear  as  if  they 
agreed  with  him.  Bequisites  and 
non-requisites  are  treated  by  him 
with  equal  indifference  as  far  as  the 
lecture  8  title  is  concerned.  Other 
English  or  British  poets,  Cowley, 
Cowper,  Thomson,  Bums,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Coleridge,  all  of  whom  had 
claims  on  his  notice  upon  such  a 
subject,  he  wholly  ignores,  not 
havmg  found,  or  called  to  mind, 
anything  in  them  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  Keats,  an  enthusiast  for 
the  beautj  of  nature,  he  mentions 
only  to  <hspanige  for  the  very  en- 
thusiasm, saying  it  amounted  to 
somethinc:  'almost  frenzied,'  and 
accusing  him  at  the  same  time  of  its 
being  'icy  cold,'  and  exhibiting 
nothing  Dut  'cheerless,  <earthly 
aflections,'  things  void  of  all '  moral 
glow,'  and  of  every  '  virtuous  emo- 
tion! '  S  ttch  are  actually  his  words ! 
I  must  own  that,  desirous  as  I  am 
to  observe  conventional  proprieties, 
and  to  treat  with  due  courtesy  a  per- 
sonage who  is  said  to  be  so  distin- 
guished for  urbanity  of  manners  in 
private  as  this  great  church  dig- 
nitary, I  find  it  difficult  to  express 
myself  as  I  could  wish  in  regard  to  a 
passage  like  that.  For  I  knew  Keats 
himself  as  well  as  his  poetry ;  knew 
him  both  in  his  weaxness  and  his 
strength;  knew  how  far  removed 
both  of  them  were  from  want  of  im- 
pressibility by  his  fellow-creatures ; 
Knew  in  particular  how  he  felt  for 
those  connected  with  him  by  ties  of 
natural  affection,  and  with  what 
'  glow'  and '  emotion'  he  has  written 
of  the  best  moral  principles,  public 
and  private.  But  he  shall  speak 
for  himself  presently.  My  own 
feelings  I  shall  endeavour  to  content 
with  observing,  that  a  robust,  pros- 
perous, and  satisfied  elderly  gentle- 
man might  have  spared,  if  ne  could 


A  kind  of  pearl 
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not  pity  or  do  justice  to,  the  inspired 
and  impassioned  youtk  whose  death 
was  embittered  by  the  agonies  of  a 
love  which  he  was  never  to  enjoy, 
and  the  like  of  which,  in  reverence 
to  the  maiden  sincerity  of  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  his  Eminence  is 
to  be  supposed  never  to  have  felt — 
certainly  never  pave  way  to. 

For  the  point  has  now  been 
reached  in  these  remarks  at  which 
it  is  proper  for  Cbauiaer,  SpeDser, 
and  Wordsworth  to  show,  by  other 
passngea  from  their  works,  what  they 
really  thought  oa  Eoman  Catholic 
subjects*  and  Keate,  as  the  youngest 
and  latest  poet  concerned  in  the 
Cardinal's  lecture,  shall  tbllow  them 
with  a  few  points  of  his  own  not 
unworthy  his  EmiDenee's  considera- 
tion. The  passages  shall  be  as  brief 
as  possible;,  and  fortunately  they 
are  enabled  to  be  so  without  injury 
to  their  just  effect,  for  they  are  all 
of  the  essence  of  good  writing,  and 
therefore  strong  to  tho  purpose, 

Chaucer,  though  the  Cardinal's 
audiences  and  readers  are  warned 
a^aixrst  becoming  acquainted  with 
him  by  the  sweeping  objection  to 
his  descriptions  of  natural  beauty, 
is  held  1^,  nevertheless,  by  inipUca- 
tion,  as  an  nnobjectinff  Catholic. 
This  is  76 ry  hard — t^  accuse,  and 
at  the  same  time  use  a  man,  j  ust  as 
it  suits  a  critic's  purposes,  and  con- 


be  fact  J  for  nobody  is  more  intensely 
aware  than  theCardinal,  of  Chaucer's 
hostility  to  the  corruptions  of  his 
church.  Here  then,  in  these  pages, 
are  the  poet's  answers  to  the  treat- 
ment which  he  has  experienced. 
Evidence  has  been  given  in  proof  of 
his  honest  character  as  a  descriptive 
poet ;  here  follow  mamfestations  of 
what  he  thought  respecting  the 
doings  of  Catholicism, 

Chaucer  has  hardly  begun  the 
account  of  his  Canterbury  Pilgrims^ 
when  we  are  introduced  to  a 
prioress,  who  has  three  priests  at- 
tending her,  and  but  one  female. 
Her  rosary  is  adorned  with  a  golden 
brooch — ■ 

On  which  was  first  y  written  a  crowned  A, 
And  after,  AnUiT  virtdt  Qjitnia. 

Love  cQnquert  all  tkings.  The 
motto  is  from  Ytrgtl,  and  the  |iroba* 
bility  of  its  being  applicable  in  the 
ordinary  rather  than  the  religious 
sense  is  a  supposition  not  uncha- 
ritable to  the  wearer f  for  reasons 
that  might  be  drawn  from  passages 
in  the  tale  told  by  one  of  these 
priests,  and  from  the  description 
(somewhat  too  *  rich')  which  is  given 
of  himself. 

Her  Ladyship  is  followed  by  ft 
monk,  who,  in  jovial  contecapt  of 
the  canon  laws,  is  a  great  hunts  roaa 
and  diner-out.     The  text  which  ap- 


plied   the 
water'  fo 


saying  *  a    fish    out  of 


trarily  to  what  tlia  critic  knows  to 

A  moDk  out  of  Lif]  cloietre, 
This  like  (aaizie  text)  held  he  not  worth  an  oiutre. 

His  Eeverence  was  sumptuously  dresaed : — 

And  for  to  fasten  hie  hood  under  his  chione,  i 

He  had,  of  gold  ywronght,  a  curious  pinne  i 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greater  end  there  weta. 
Hifl  head  was  baJl'd,  and  ehane  an  any  gke, 
And  eke  hi  a  fact;  <M  it  had  beeu  auoiut. 
He  woo  a  lord  fol  fat  aud  io  good  poiut. 
Hia  ^yhti  stope  aod  rolling  in  bi^  hed. 
That  stemfed  aM  a  fomeie  of  a  led  ; 
His  botus  (boota)  eouple,  his  hom  in  grfit  eat^  ; 
Now  <^ttainly  he  was  a  fay  re  proliit. 
He  was  nut  pale  as  a  forpiti^d  goet : 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  roat* 
To  the  monk  aueceeds  a  friar — 

A  wanton  and  a  m/srrj, 
yet  at  the    same    *a    ful    eolemne      who  could  be  aolemn  or  frisky,  a©- 
man ;'  that  i^  to  say,  he  was  a  man      cording  to  the  occasion. 
FqI  awfet^ly  herde  he  coofeaeSon, 
And  ples^LEit  was  hia  absolution^ 

The  proo  fa  o  f repentance ,  however,  h  ard  cash .  His  reaaon  for  pr eferrln  g 
which  he  exacted  at  confession  were  them  to  the  eqiiiTOcal  eTideuce  of 
of  the  Bohdefit  description — to  wit,      teara  is  not  to  he  disputed.    Tears 
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might  be  toncliing,  bat  notking  was 
like  evidence  that,  in  a  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  might  be  'touched.* 
For,  argaed  he,  when  penitents  part 

Therefore  in  stede  of  weping  and  praieres  (prayers), 

Men  mote  give  silver  to  the  poord  freres. 
Money-making  and  love-making,      officer    now  called  an  Apparitol 


with  their  money,  then,  and  th^ 
only,  can  you  be  sure  that  they  a] 
sorry,  ioesides,  it  is  not  evei 
sinner  who  is  able  to  shed  tears. 


the  gurgling  of  decanters,  the  smell 
of  good  dishes,  jollity  of  person, 
after-dinner  tendencies  of  discourse, 
and  other  indications  of  'wanton- 
ness, v<5luptuousness,  and  debau- 
chery,' attend  the  clergy  in  Chaucer, 
wherever  they  appear,  almost  with- 
out exception.  The  tcaia  of  his 
Pilgrims  is  closed  by  two  eccle- 
siastical worthies,  one  of  whom  is  a 


and  the  other  a  Pardoner,  or  sellc 
of  indulgences.  The  Summooi 
considers  a  man's  soul  to  be  safe  i 
proportion  to  the  worth  of  his  pur* 
The  Pardoner  has  a  wallet  with  hin 
brimfull  of  pardons  from  Eomi 
*  all  hot,*  together  with  a,  heap  i 
relics^  all  equally  convertible  inl 
eash.  And  yet,  to  tell  the  trutl 
adds  the  poet — 


Sompnour  or  Summoner  (a  church- 
He  was,  in  chirche,  a  noble  ecclesiast ; 
Wei  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie, 
Bat  alderbest  (best  of  all)  he  sang  an  offertorie  ; — 


that  is,   the  portion  of  the  mass 
-during  the  performance  of  which - 

?eople  make  their  offerings.*  The 
^ardoner  subsequently  enlarges 
much  oa  these  relics,  and  ou  the 
horrible  sia  of  covetousness,  which 
suffers  people  to  keep  la  their 
pockets  'What  he  candidly  confesses 
he  wishes  to  put  into  his  own.  For 
in  the  course  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury  this  purveyor  of  pardons 
keeps  himself  in  &  continual  state 
of  drunkenness  by  stopping  at  every 
ale-house;  upon  the  strength  of 
which,  and  taking,  it    seems,   for 


are  much  more  in  earnest  than  hin 
self,  he  sets  no  bounds  to  the  joU 
effrontery  of  his  tongue.  He  sa) 
that  he  never  preached  but  upo 
one  text — namely,  that  *  the  love  ( 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,'  or  t 
he  phrases  it,  iu  the  Latin  of  th 
Vulgate — 

Radix  tnalorum  eat  mynditas  ; 

a  theme  which  he  delights  in  n 
peating,  like  the  burden  of  a  song  , 
and  which,  in  the  skilful  hands  c  I 
the  great  old  poet,  becomes  a  fine  < 
sounding  verse,  and  makes  a  g^riou  i 
finish  to  his  paragraphs.! 


granted,  that  none  of  the  pilgrims 

Lordings,  quod'  he,  in  chirch^  whan  I  preche, 

I  pein^  me  (I  take  paina)  to  have  an  hautein  apecfae^. 

(that  is,  a  hanghty  or  lofty  tone  of  delivery). 

And  ring  it  out,  as  round  as  goth  a  bell, 

For  I  canal  by  rot^  that  I  tell ; 
(he  learns  everything  by  heart,  in.  order  that  he  may  show  off  the  better :  I 

My  teme  (theme)  is  alway  one,  and  ever  was — 
RtuUx  maiorum  eat  cupiditas* 
First  I  pronounce  whenn^  that  I  come, 

And  than  my  bull^  (bulls)  shew  I  all  and  some ; 

Our  liegba  lord^  seal  on  my  pat^nt» 

That  shew  I  first,  my  body  to  warrent, 

That  no  man  be  so  bold,  ne  preest  ne  clerk^ 

Me  to  disturbe  of  Christ^  holy  werk.^^ 

*  'And  while  we  offer — (that  we  should  not  be  weary,  or  repent  us  of  our  coat  i 
— ^the  music  and  rainstrelsv  goth  merrily  all  the  offertoxy  time.'  Book  of  Homilies 
Quoted  in  Mr.  Robert  Bell's  edition  of  Chamcer,  above-mentioned,  vol.  i.  p.  io6. 

+  I  quote  from  the  text  of  Tyrwhitt,  believing,.  wi&  him,  that  Chaucer  i  \ 
always  correct  in  his  metre. 

t  The  liege  lord  here  mentioned  is  the  Pope.     *  The  system  (says  Mr.  Belli 

pursued  in  issuing  these  indulgences  was  this : — ^The  court  of  Home  granted  th ; 

privilege  of  distributing  them  to  some  religious  house,  for  which  that  order  paid  i 

•  certain  sum,  and  then  made  the  most  of  their  bargain.'    Edition,  as  above,  vol.  iii 

p.  68. 


)yGoa^ 


And,  after  that,  than  tell  I  forth  my  tales. 

BuUibs  of  Popbs  and  of  Cardinales, 

Of  Patriarkes  and  Bishoppbs  I  shewe, 

And  in  Latin  I  speke  a  wordbs  few, 

To  aaffiron  (give  a  colour  to)  with  my  predication, 

And  for  to  stere  men  to  devotion. 


He  then  shows  forth,  he  says,  his 
relics,  consisting  of  rags  and  bones ; 
promises  pardon  to  every  sin,  how- 
ever shocking;  flatters  or  defames 
people,  according  as  they  treat  him; 
and  concludes  by  owning  that  there 


is  not  a  greater  rascal  upon  eartii 
than  himself,  only  he  can  none  the 
less  tell  a  good  'moral  tale,'  or 
preach  a  good  sermon,  to  make 
people 

free 


To  give  their  pence  :  and  namely,  unto  me. 

♦  ♦  «  ♦  ♦♦  * 

Therefore  my  theme  is  yet,  and  ever  was, 
JRadix  malorum  est  ctipidiicta. 


I  think  this  will  suffice  for  Chancer, 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
of  it.  All  is  full  of  wit  and  humour, 
of  genius  and  good  sense. 

We  now  come  to  the  ecclesiastical 
reasons  which  Cardinal  Wisemanhad 
to  quarrel  with  Spenser ;  and  very 
strong,  it  must  be  allowed,  they 
were,  for  Spenser  was  more  bitter 
against  Popery  even  than  Chaucer : 
— far  more.  Chaucer  satirized  ils 
preachers  and  officers,  but  he  almost 
always  satirized  merrily;  and  al- 
though this  was  calculated  to  do  ii 
great  harm,  and  did.  Papists  might 
pretend,  that  inasmuch  as  the  noet 
held  up  to  ridicule  the  more  vulgar 
and  openly  vicious  of  the  Church's 
emissaries,  he  objected  to  none  which 
good  Catholics  did  not  discoun- 
tenance themselves,  though  he  did 
it  with  less  discreetness.  But 
Spenser  struck  his  blows  at  the 
Papacy  with  wrath  and  indignation: 
he  held  it*in  the  light  of  a  blaisphemy 


and  a  horror ;  and  applied  to  it  the 
most  portentous  phenomena  of  the 
vision  of  St.  John  m  the  Apocalypse. 
JS^or  did  he  fail  to  treat  it  with  ridi- 
cule also.  He  suffered  no  mode  of 
attacking  it  to  escape  him,  great  or 
small.  At  one  time  he  describes  it 
under  the  guise  of  a  class  of  shep- 
herds, who,  instead  of  being  a  bless- 
ing to  their  sheep,  famish  them 
wmle  they  feast  on  their  profits ; 
shepherds,  who  turn  their  crooks  to 
gola,  and  take  upon  them  to  dress 
and  live  like  princes — 
Lovers   of  lordships,  and  trouUers  of 

states. 
{Vide  the  case  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, here  and  elsewhere.)  At 
another  time  Popery  is  a  fox,  ad- 
dicted to  kidnappm^,  and  throwing 
Sarents  into  despair  for  their  chil- 
ren.  (Note  the  curious  continuance 
of  this  also.)  Then  it  is  the  arch- 
magician  Hypocrisy,  disguised  as  a 
hermit,  who 


Well  could  file  bis  tongue  as  smooth  as  glass. 
He  told  of  Saints  and  Popes,  and  evermore 
He  strow'd  an  Ave- Mary  after  and  before. 

A^ain,  it  appears  as  a  woman,  the      against^  the  Crown  of  Queen  Mer- 


.witch  Duessa  (Duplicity)  exalted 
into  the  woman  of  the  Apocalypse, 
clothed  in  purple,  wearing  a  triple 
crown,  and  riding  upon  a  beast  with 
seven  heads.  Then  it  is  the  same 
witch  in  the  likeness  of 
A  lady  of  great  countenance  and  place 
(Mary  Queen    of   Soots),  plotting 

Much  like  in  foulnesse  and  deformity 

Unto  that  monster,  whom  the  Theban  knight. 

The  father  of  that  fatall  progeny, 

Made  kill  herself  for  very  heart's  despight. 

That  he  had  red  her  riddle.  * 


cilia  (Elizabeth) ;  and  then  it  is  an 
idol  set  upon  an  altar,  under  which, 
fed  with  tne  flesh  of  human  creatures 
who  die  in  flame  and  torment,  lies 
a  horrible  monster  (the  Inquisition) , 
which,  with  the  face  of  a  maid, 
utters  the  most  dreadful  blas- 
phemies. 


*  Story  of  CEdipus  and  the  Sphinx. 
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In  like  manner  (thinks  the  Pro- 
testant poet)  the  riddle  of  the 
Popish  creed  has  been  read,  and  it 
will  die  of  the  discorery. 

Here  be  proofs  enough  whj  Car- 
dinal  Wiseman,  the  aroh-emissarf 
of  the  See  of  Borne,  should  think  it 
as  well  to  warn  off  the  rising  gene- 
ration from  the  perusal  of  these  two 
great  poets,  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
the  latter  in  particular,  and  to  how 
little  amounts  the  yalue  of  any- 
thing which  he  thinks  he  can  glean 
from  them,  in  spite  of  themselyes, 
that  shall  redound  to  the  credit  of 
that  See. 

So  in  rcMpird  to  Shakspeare's 
'good  friar  Laurence.'  Shakspeare, 
it  is  easy  to  beliere,  was  disposed 
to  treat  friars  and  priests  with  the 
same  impartiality  as  he  did  other 
men ;  and  therefore  he  would  not 
baulk  the  claims  of  a  good  one, 
when  the  latter  came  in  his  way. 
But  he  does  not  aopear  to  have 
found  goodness  manifesting  itself  in 
ordinary  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
his  time,  or  in  the  pages  of  history, 
so  much  as  the  interests  of  their 
order,  or  contradictions  to  the 
purity  of  their  professions ;  and 
therefore  he  certainly  did  not  take 
the  Boman  Catholic  view  of  his 
duty  in  such  matters.  He  would 
not  have  written  the  Lives  of  the 
Four  Last  Popes  in  the  manner  of 
Dr.  WiBcman.  He  would  have 
given  the  book  fair  play ;  but  so  he 
would  the  answer  to  it,  under  the 
same  title,  by  Signor  Gavazzi ;  and 
with  all  due  allowance  for  the  ex- 
tremes on  both  sides,  for  the  Car- 
dinal's incredible  rose  colour  and 
the  Signor's  outrageous  black,  his 
dramas  tell  as  plainly  enough  which 
of  the  two  works,  on  the  whole,  he. 
would  have  considered  as  giving 
the  likelier  account  of  Papal  govern- 
ment. Be  the  speakers  in  Shak- 
speare, and  not  himself,  as  respon- 
sible as  they  should  be  for  what 
they  say,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather 
from  a  writer  so  voluminous  what 
hiii  opinions  are  on  great  reigning 
snbjects.  There  are  things  which 
no  dramatist  would  suffer  any  of  his 
speakers  to  say,  if  he  himself  held 
them  in  secret  or  sectarian  horror ; 
and  without  considering  how  far 
Shakspeare  carried  his  self-permis- 
sions m  this  respect,  it  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  stop  them  as  short 


as  Dr.  Wiseman  would  fain  leave  us  - 
to  suppose.  His  Popes  and  Cardi- 
nals are  far  more  worldly  than  holy. 
Several  of  his  plays  are  connected 
with  priestly  amoition,  and  he  spares 
none  of  the  hard  and  contemptuous 
words  which  civilians  and  soldiers 
are  inclined  to  bestow  upon  it,  any 
more  than  he  does  a  clown's  allu- 
sion to  the  fitness  of  the  'nun's 
lips'  for  the  'friar's  mouth.'  He 
pits  the  'Good  Duke  Humphrey' 
against  the  wicked  Cardinal  JBeau- 
fort;  makes  one  of  his  best  puns 
or  bits  of  slipslop  on  a  'woman 
cardinally  given ;'  and  brings  upon 
the  stage,  in  sll  its  particulars,  a  re- 
marka^e  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI., 
namely,  the  detection,  by  the  Duke 
just  mentioned,  of  a  pretended 
Catholic  miracle  of  the  cure  of  a 
blind  man.  The  man,  amidst  cries 
from  the  multitude  of '  a  miracle !  a 
miracle !'  is  brought  in,  pretending 
that  he  was  bom  blind,  and  that  he 
had  just  had  his  sight  bestowed  on 
him  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban. 

What  colour  is  this  olosk  oft  (says 
the  Duke.) 

Bed,  master ;  red  as  blood. 

Why  that's  well  said.  What  colour 
IB  my  ffown  of! 

BJadL,  forsooth  ;  coal-black  as  jet. 

So  he  knows  colours  by  name, 
though  he  had  never  seen  them. 
The  man  has  pretended  further- 
more to  be  lame,  and  the  Duke 
offers  him  his  choice  between  a 
jump  over  a  stool  and  a  whipping. 
He  jumps  over ;  and  the  multituae 
follow  him  off,  again  crying  'a 
miracle !' 

Observe  that  this  is  an  episode 
in  his  play,  which  Shakspeare  need 
not  have  introduced.  Bring  a 
miracle  before  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
and  his  Eminence,  it  seems,  will 
notice  it  also,  and  with  equal  bold- 
ness ;  but  it  will  be  in  order  to 
express  his  belief  in  it,  let  it  have 
been  never  so  scoffed  at ;  for  this 
is  what  he  has  done  for  no  less  worn- 
out  a  story  than  the  miracle  of  St. 
Januarius.  To  miracles  like  this, 
and  to  others  more  startling  still, 
because  new,  '  all  hot'  from  Kome, 
and  coming  fresh  over  the  Channel 
in  no  conveyance  but  their  duffel 
cloaks,  is  to  be  added,  it  seems,  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  and  in 
minds  the  least  given  either  to  ner- 
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youb  sensibilit^r  or  to  an  ignorance 
of  books,  tke  miracle  of  all  miracles; 
namely,  that  of  believing^  in  them. 

I  waire  the  excessively  jesting 
manner  in  which  Shakspeare  al- 
lows many  of  his  characters  to  speak 
on  the  most  tremendous  points  of 
theology,  particularly  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Wtnfisor,  Cymbeline,  Mac- 
beth, and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
because  it  mi^ht  be  considered  tra^ 
veiling  out  of  the  necessity  of  the 
record;  but  it  is  really  time  for 
Catholics  to  have  done  with  *  good 
friar  Laurence/  lest  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  greater  including^  the 
less,  other  respondents  may  not 
think  such  a  proceeding  superfluous. 


worth,  whom  it  would  also  have 
been  prudent  in  Dr.  Wiseman  to  let 
alone.  Even  the  reference  to  Our 
TLady  of  the  Bower  was  not  very 
wise ;  for  tiiough  the  poet  on  the 
occasion  puts  himself  into  as  Catho- 
lic a  frattne  of  mind  as  he  can,  and 
makes  the  best  of  the  comfort  which 
the  mountainefflps  get  out  of  their 
resort  to  her  shrine,  he  cannot  help 
saying,  that  in  despite  of  themselves, 
or  without  any  intent  on  their  parts, 
their  very  offerings,  in  thanks  for 
relief,  tell  of  reliefs  not  obtained ;  of 
'  comfortless  despairs,'  and  many  a 
*  cureless  pang.*  But  what  does  the 
Cardinal  say  to  the  following  re- 
marks on  *Transubstantiation,'  or 
the  Mass  F 


We  come,  therefore,  to  Words- 

With  dim  association 
The  tapers  bum ;  the  odorous  incense  feeds 
A  greedy  flame  ;  the  pompous  mass  proceeds ; 
The  Priest  bestows  the  appointed  consecration ; 
And,  while  the  Host  is  raised,  its  elevation 
An  awe  and  supernatural  horror  breeds,- 
And  all  the  people  bow  their  heads,  like  reeds 
To  a  sofb  breeze,  in  lowly  adoration. 
This  Valdo  brooked  not. 
(Taldo  or  Waldo,,  the  Eeformer,  from  whom  his  disciples,  the  Wal- 
denses  [Vallenses,  or  valley-men]  are  erroneously  supposed  to  have  taken 
their  name.) 

€hi  the  banks  of  Bhose 
He  taught,  till  p««ecution  chaced  him  thence, 
To  adore  Uie  Invrsible,  and  Him  alone. 
Nor  were  his  followers  loth  to  seek  defence 
Mid  woods  and  wilds,  or  nature's  craggy  throne^ 
From  rites  that  trample  upon  soul  and  sense. 

'Bites  that  trample  upon  soul  and      indeed   ^rich  and  strange,'  I  fear. 


from  the  precise  Wordsworth; 
though  it  is  perfectly  warrantable, 
and  will  harm  nobody  but  the  monks 
themselves,  who  are  described  by 
existing  reformers  as  liable  to  simi- 
lar charges  still : — 


sense.'  That  is  a  pretty  strong  dei- 
scription  of  the  mass  by  the  recor- 
der of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow, 

The  following,  too,  from  a  sonnet 
entitled '  Monastic  Voluptuousness,' 
is  not  a  little   potent,— somewhat 

Bound  many  a  convent's  blazing  fire 

UnhaUow'd  threads  of  revelry  are  spun : 

There  Venus  sits  disguised  as  a  Nun, 

While  Bacchus,  clothed  in  semblance  of  a  Friar, 

Pours  out  his  choicest  beverage  high  and  higher 

Sparkling,  until  it  cannot  choose  but  run 

Over  the  bowl,  whose  silver  lip  hath  won 

An  instant  kiss  of  masterful  desire 

To  stay  the  precious  waste.    Through  eveiy  brain 

The  domznataon  of  the  sprightly  juice 

Spreads  high  conceits,  to  madding  Fancy  dear; 

Till  the  arch'd  roo^  with  resolute  abuse 

Of  its  grave  echoes,  swells  a  choral  strain, 

Whose  votive  burthen  is,  *0UE  kinodom's  hebb.' 

These  last  words  are  in  the  poet's 
own  capitals.  *  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,'  said  One,  whose  name, 
though  he  is  thus  alluded  to,  it  is  not 
easy  to  mention,  in    bacchanalian 


company.  What  sort  of  commmit 
is  made  on  that  saying,  not  merely 
by  such  contradictions  of  it  as  these, 
but  by  the  worldly  spectacles,  the 
pompous  processions,  the  gorgeoug 
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dreflses,  the  grand  militaTy  and 
musical  aiscompaniinentB,  drama, 
trumpets,  and  guns,  and  the  su- 
preme, uplifted  iigure  of  the  Pontiff 
over  all,  which  Cardinal  Wiseman 
deH^hts  to  paint  F 

xet  fond  as  he  thus  is  of  noise 
and  show,  he  finds  the  'bright' 
poetry  of  Keats  *  icy  cold,*  with  *  no 
moral  glow '  in  it,  '  no  virtuons  af- 
fection,' '  no  sight  of  that  real  Sun» 
the  ''  intellectual  Light "  of  Dante, 
without  whom  nature  is  dull'  to 
'obserye  the  most  dainty  landscape.' 
His  '  affections'  are  '  cheerless;'  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  'Endymicm,  the 
enamoured  of  the  cold  moon,'  should 
be  their  tvpe.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
perhaps  tnat  Keats,  under  the  com- 
bined impulse  of  a  sense  of  his  lofty 
aims  aa  a  youth  and  of  his  admira- 
tion for  some  fair  object  of  his 
affections  whose  beauty  may  hare 
been  thought  to  have  a  look  of  cold- 
ness, took  Endymion  for  the  hero 
of  his  first  considerable  effort  in 
poetry ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  poem,  with  all  its  genius,  is 
as  sensuous  of  its  kind  and  as  full 
of  external  glitter  as  the  Cardinal's 

Who  lord  it  o'er  their  feUow-znen 
With  most  prevailing  tinsel ; 

and  who,  without  one  redemption 

Of  sanctuary  splendour,  are  still  dight 

By  the  blear-eyed  nations  in  empurpled  vests. 


favourite  descriptions  are  in  their 
own  way.  But  Dante's '  intellectual 
sun'  had  a  side  to  it,  the  heat  of 
which  was  more  calculated  to  wither 
up  the  best  affections,  human  and 
divine,  than  all  the  coldest  earthly 
materialities  conceivable.  Modern 
emissaries  of  his  creed  take  care 
never  to  mention  it.  Keats  was 
sorry  afterwards  that  he  wrote 
JSnaymion;  but  it  is  only  one  of  his 
poems,  and  a  most  false  impression 
IS  lefi  upon  the  minds  of  his  critic's 
believers  by  constituting  it  the  re- 
presentative of  all  which  his  poetry 
contains.  Even  Endymion  is  not 
without  strong  evidences  of  an  af- 
fectionate and  warm-hearted  nature 
to  those  who  are  not  unwilling  to 
find  them ;  and  there  is  a  passage 
in  it  which,  offensive  as  it  was  to  the 
then  ruling  powers  (those  of  the 
Begent),  and  severely  visited  as  it 
was  by  the  literary  portion  of  their 
servants,  hurt  perhaps  other  readers 
not  so  desirous,  till  they  came  to  it, 
of  finding  fault.  It  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Book  the  Third,  where  the 
poetr  speaks  of  personages 


But  what  does  the  Cardinal  say  to 
the  bold  personal  denouncement  of 
the  Begent  himself,  as  the  '  minion 
of  grandeur,'  vrith  his  'wretched 
crewP'  is  there  'no  moral  glow' 
there  P— or  to  the  poet's  prayer  for 
his  '  country's  honour,'  in  the  Ode  to 
Hope  ? — to  his  enthusiastic  praises, 
more  than  once,  of  Alfred  the 
Oreat  and  Kosciusko  P — or  to  the 
numerous  affectionate  little  poems 
addressed  to  his  brothers  and 
Mends,  the  former  in  particular, 
evincing  a  loving  domestic  natuze, 
willing  to  be  content  with  the  gen- 
tlest household  pleasures  P  Is  there 
'  no  virtuous  emotion '  in  all  these 
effusions  P  Even  in  the  Paganism 
of  his  last  and  greatest  production, 
the  noble  firagment  oi  JSyperum,  a 
sentiment  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  gods,  the  loving  and  truly 
divine  beauty  of  which  might  have 
shamed  many  a  theological  opinion 
not  so  consistent  with  it,  as  all  Keats's 


religious  opinions  were.  'I  am  smo- 
ther'd  up,'  says  deciding  Saturn, 
And  buried  from  all  godlike  exercise 
Of  influence  benign  on  planets  pale. 
Of  admonitions  to  the  winds  and  seas. 
Of  peaoefol  sway  above  man's  harvesting. 
And  all  those  acts  which  Deity  gu^etae 
Doth  MM  ite  heart  of  love  in. 

This  is  the  poem,  however,  in 
which,  I  fear,  is  to  be  found  the 
secret  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  appa- 
rently unaccountable  charge  of  the 
absence  of  all  '  moral  glow '  and 
'virtuous  emotion'  from  the  pages 
of  hn  brother  enthusiast  for  natural 
beauty ;  for  the  subject  of  the  poem 
ie  the  change  of  one  dynasty  of 
creed  for  another ;  and  this  subject, 
which  of  itself  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
bespeak  the  goodwill  of  any  old  and 
declining  diurch,  was  calculated  to 
excite  the  special  hatred  of  one  in 
which  incurability  and  infallibility, 
whatever  it  may  pretend  to  the 
contrary,  are   secretly  felt   to  be 
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identical.  The  only  chnrcli  which 
can  live  is  that  which  can  reform ; 
and  nothing  whatsoever  which  needs 
reform  can  nltimately  live  in  that. 
Saturn  and  Hyperion,  the  reigning 


gods  in  £!eats*s  poem,  had  grown 
old,  and  were  to  be  displaced  by 
Jove  and  Apollo,  and  the  melancholy 
necessity  is  acknowledged  by  one  of 
the  family : 


Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom  'tis  pain. 

O  folly !  for  to  bear  all  naked  truths, 

And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm. 

This  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.     Mark  well ! 

As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fairer,  fairer  far, 

Than  Chaos  and  blank  Darkness,  though  once  chiefs. 

And  as  we  show  beyond  that  Heaven  and  Earth 

In  shape  and  form  compact  and  beautiful. 

In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship, 

And  thousand  other  signs  of  ptirer  life, 

So  on  our  heels  a  fresh  perfection  treads, 

A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  horn  of  iw 

And  fated  to  tuceeed  us,  as  we  pass 

In  glory  that  old  Darkness. 

Amen.    So  be  it.    So  may  Catho-      to  excess.    But  disingenuous  8tate< 


licism  pass  away,  as  the  poet  un- 
doubtedly wished,  leaving  to  reign 
in  its  stead  a  religion  with  all  the 
good  in  it  of  its  predecessor,  and 
none  of  its  evil. 

This  consummation  all  Dr.  Wise- 
man's uses  or. misuses  of  English 
poets  will  not  hinder ;  and  the  more 
cunningly  he  makes  his  efforts,  the 
more  they  will  betray  themselves, 
and  the  sooner  the  consummation 
will  be  hastened.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  natural  abilities,  considerable 
scholarship,  and  no  little  taste,  when 
his  critical  palate  is  not  tempted 


ments,  and  gorgeous  and  luxuri- 
ating descriptions,  whether  of  art 
or  nature,  are  not  calculated  to 
remove  certain  impressions  respect- 
ing scarlet  ladies  from  the  severe 
English  mind ;  and  it  would  have 
done  no  harm  to  the  credit  given 
him,  and  I  dare  say  justly  given 
him,  for  consideration  towards 
others  when  speaking  in  his  own 
person,  if  he  had  spared  his  fellow- 
readers  of  the  English  poets  the 
necessity  of  charging  him  with  false 
accusations  of  their  common  bene- 
factors. 

LsiaH  HuKT. 


A  Fi;W  WOEDS  ON  NON-INTEEVENTIOK 


THERE  is  a  country  in  Europe, 
equal  to  the  greatest  in  extent 
of  dominion,  far  exceeding  any 
other  in  wealth,  and  in  the  power 
that  wealth  bestows,  the  declared 
principle  of  whose  foreign  policy  is, 
to  let  other  nations  alone.  No 
country  apprehends,  or  affects  to 
apprehend  from  it  .any  aggressive 
designs.  Power,  from  of  old,  is 
wont  to  encroach  upon  the  weak, 
and  to  quarrel  for  ascendency  with 
those  who  are  as  strong  as  itself. 
Not  so  this  nation.  It  will  hold  its 
own,  it  will  not  submit  to  encroach- 
ment, but  if  other  nations  do  not 
meddle  with  it,  it  will  not  meddle 
with  them.  Any  attempt  it  makes 
to  exert  influence  over  them,  even 
by  persuasion,  is  rather  in  the  ser- 
vice of  others,  than  of  itself :  to 
mediate  in  the  quarrels  which  break 
out  between  foreign  States,  to  arrest 


obstinate  civil  wars,  to  reconcile  bel- 
ligerents, to  intercede  for  nuld  treat- 
ment of  the  vanquished,  or,  finally, 
to  procure  the  abandonment  of 
some  national  crime  and  scandal  to 
humanity,  such  as  the  slave-trade. 
Not  only  does  this  nation  desire  no 
benefit  to  itself  at  the  expense  of 
others,  it  desires  none  in  which  all 
others  do  not  as  freely  participate. 
It  makes  no  treaties  stipulating  for 
separate  commercial  advantages.  If 
the  aggressions  of  barbarians  force 
it  to  a  successful  war,  and  its  vic- 
torious arms  ptit  it  in  a  position  to 
command  liberty  of  trade,  whatever 
it  demands  for  itself  it  demands  for 
all  mankind.  The  cost  of  the  war 
is  its  own ;  the  fruits  it  shares  in 
fraternal  equality  with  the  whole 
human  race.  Its  own  ports  and 
conunerce  are  free  as  the  air  and 
the  sky:  all  its    neighbours  have 
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full  liberty  to  resort  to  it,  paying 
either  no  duties,  or,  if  any,  gene- 
rally a  mere  equivalent  for  what  is 
paid  by  its  own  citizens  ;  nor  does 
it  concern  itself  though  they,  on 
their  part,  keep  all  to  themselTes, 
and  persist  in  tne  most  jealous  and 
narrow-minded  exclusion  of  its  mer- 
chants and  goods. 

A  nation  adopting  this  policy  is 
a  novelty  in  the  world;  so  much 
so,  it  would  appear,  that  many  are 
unable  to  believe  it  when  they  see 
it.  By  one  of  the  practical  para- 
doxes which  often  meet  us  in  human 
affairs,  it  is  this  nation  which  finds 
itself,  in  respect  of  its  foreign  policy, 
held  up  to  obloouyas  the  type  of 
egoism  and  selfisnness ;  as  a  nation 
which  thinks  of  nothing  but  of  out- 
witting and  out-generalling  its 
neighbours.  An  enemy,  or  a  self- 
fancied  rival  who  had  been  dis- 
tanced in  the  race,  might  be  con- 
ceived to  give  vent  to  such  an  ac- 
cusation in  a  moment  of  ill- temper. 
But  that  it  should  be  accepted  by 
lookers-on,  and  should  pass  into  a 
popular  doctrine,  is  enough  to  sur- 
prise even  those  who  nave  best 
sounded  the  depths  of  human  pre- 
judice. Such,  however,  is  the  esti- 
mate of  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng- 
land most  widely  current  on  the 
Continent.  Let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  it  is  merely  the  dis- 
honest pretence  of  enemies,  or  of 
those  who  have  their  own  purposes 
to  serve  by  exciting  odium  against 
us,  a  class  including  all  the  Imtec- 
tionist  writers,  and  the  mouthpieces 
of  all  the  despots  and  of  the 
Papacy.  The  more  blameless  and 
laudable  our  policy  might  be, 
the  more  certainly  we  might 
count  on  its  being  misrepre- 
sented and  railed  at  by  these 
worthies.  Unfortunately  the  belief 
is  not  confined  to  those  whom  they 
can  influence,  but  is  held  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  a  prejudice,  hj  in- 
numerable persons  free  from  mte- 
rested  bias.  So  strong  a  hold  has 
it  on  their  minds,  that  when  an 
Englishman  attempts  to  remove  it, 
all  their  habitual  politeness  does 
not  enable  them  to  disguise  their 
utter  unbelief  in  his  disclaimer. 
They  are  firmly  persuaded  that  no 
word  is  said,  nor  act  done,  by  Eng- 
lish statesmen  in  reference  to 
foreign  affairs,  which  has  not  for  its 


motive  principle  some  peculiarly 
English  interest.  Any  profession 
of  the  contrary  appears  to  them  too 
ludicrously  transparent  au  attempt 
to  impose  upon  tnem.  Those  most 
friendly  to  us  think  ihej  make  a 
great  concession  in  admitting  that 
the  fault  may  possibly  be  less  with 
ihe  English  people,  than  with  the 
English  Government  and  aristo- 
onurf.  We  do  not  even  receive 
credlit  from  them  for  following  our 
own  interest  with  a  straightforward 
recognition  of  honesty  aa  the  best 
policy.  They  believe  that  we  have 
always  other  objects  than  those  we 
avow ;  and  the  most  far-fetched  and 
unplausible  suggestion  of  a  selfish 
purpose  appears  to  them  better  en- 
titled to  credence  than  anything  so 
utterly  incredible  as  our  disinte- 
restedness. Thus,  to  give  one  in- 
stance among  many,  when  we  taxed 
ourselves  twenty  millions  (a  pro- 
digious sum  in  their  estimation)  to 
get  rid  of  negro  slavery,  and,  for  the 
same  object,  perilled,  as  everybody 
thought,  destroyed,  as  many  thought 
^the  very  existence  of  our  West 
Indian  colonies,  it  was,  and  still  is, 
believed,  that  our  fine  professions 
were  but  to  delude  the  world,  and 
that  by  this  self-sacrificing  beha- 
viour we  were  endeavouring  to  gain 
some  hidden  object,  which  could 
neither  be  conceived  nor  described, 
in  the  way  of  pulling  down  other 
nations.  The  fox  who  had  lost  his 
tail  had  an  intelligible  interest  in 
persuading  his  neighbours  to  rid 
themselves  of  theirs :  but  we,  it  is 
thought  by  our  neighbours,  cut  off 
our  own  magnificent  brush,  the 
largest  and  finest  of  all,  in  hopes  of 
reaping  some  inexplicable  advantage 
from  inducing  others  to  do  the 
same. 

It  is  foolish  attempting  to  despise 
all  this— persuading  ourselves  that 
it  is  not  our  fault,  and  that  those 
who  disbelieve  us  would  not  believe 
though  one  should  rise  from  the 
dead.  Nations,  like  individuals, 
ought  to  suspect  some  fault  in  them- 
selves when  they  find  they  are 
generally  worse  thought  of  than 
they  think  they  deserve ;  and  they 
may  well  know  that  they  are  some- 
how in  fault  when  almost  everybody 
but  themselves  thinks  them  crafty 
and  hypocriticaL  It  is  not  solely 
because  England  has  been  more  suc- 
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cessM  than  other  nations  in  gaining 
what  they  are  all  aiming  at,  that 
they  think  she  must  be  following 
after  it  with  a  more  ceaseless  and  a 
more  undiyided  chase.  I^  indeed 
is  a  powepfiil  predisposing  cause, 
inclining  and  preparing  them  for  the 
beUefl  It  is  a  natural  wipposition 
that  those  ^o  win  the  prize  have 
sferiTen  for  it ;  that  superior  success 
xnust  be  the  fruit  of  more  unremit- 
ting endearour ;  and  where  there  is 
an  obvious  abstinence  from  the  or- 
dinary arts  employed  for  distancing 
competitors,  and  they  are  distanced 
nevertheless,  people  are  fond  of  be- 
lieving that  the  means  employed 
njust  have  been  arts  still  more  subtle 
and  profound.  This  preconception 
makes  them  look  out  in  all  quarters 
for  indications  to  prop  up  the  sel&ab 
explanation  of  our  conduct.  If  our 
ordinary  course  of  action  does  not; . 
favour  this  interpretation,  they 
watch  for  exceptions  to  our  ordinary 
course,  and  regard  these  as  the  real 
index  to  the  purposes  within.  They 
moreover  accept  literally  all  the 
habitual  expressions  by  which  we 
represent  ourselves  as  worse  than 
we  are;  expressions  often  heard 
from  English  statesmen,  next  to 
never  from  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try— partly  because  EnglishmeiB, 
beyond  all  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  are  so  shy  of  professing  vir- 
tues that  they  will  even  profess  vices 
instead ;  and  partly  because  almost 
all  English  statesmen,  while  careless 
to  a  degree  which  no  foreigner  can 
credit,  respecting  the  impression 
they  produce  on  foreigners,  commit 
the  obtuse  blunder  of  supposing 
that  low  objects  are  the  only  ones 
to  which  the  minds  of  their  non- 
aristocratic  fellow-countrymen  are 
amenable,  and  that  it  is  always  ex- 
pedient, if  not  necessary,  to  place 
those  objects  in  the  foremost  rank. 
AH,  therefore,  who  either  speak 
or  act  in  the  name  of  England,  are 
bound  by  the  strongest  obligationja, 
both  of  prudence  and  of  duty,  to 
avoid  giving  either  of  these  handles 
for  misconstruction :  to  put  a  severe 
restraint  upon  the  mania  of  profess- 
ing to  act  from  meaner  motives 
than  those  by  which  we  are  really 
actuated,  and  to  beware  of  per- 
versely or  capriciously  singling  out 
some  particular  instance  in  which 
to  act  on  a- worse  principle  than  that 


by  which  we  are  ordinarily  guided. 
Both  these  salutary  cautions  our 
practical  statesmen  are,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  flagrantly  disregarding. 

We  are  now  in  one  of  mmt  criti- 
eal  moments,  wfaieh  io  not  otceiir 
'  once  in  a^neration,  when  the  whole 
turn  of  European  events,  and  the 
course  of  European  history  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  may  depend  on 
l^e  conduct  and  on  the  estimation 
of  England.  At  such  a  moment,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  by  their 
sins  of  speech  or  of  action  our  states- 
men are  most  ctfiectuaUy  playing 
into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  and 
giving  most  colour  of  justice  to  in- 
jurious misconception  of  our  chorao- 
ter  and  policy  as  a  people. 

To  take  thesins  of  flpeech  first : 
What  is  the  sort  of  language  hold  in 
every  oration  which,  during  the 
present  European  crisis,  any  Eng- 
lish minister,  or  almost  any  con- 
siderable public  man,  addresses  to 
Parliament  or  to  his  constituents  P 
The  eternal  repetition  of  this  shabby 
refrain — *  We  did  not  interfere,  be- 
cause no  English  interest  was  in- 
volved ;*  *  We  ought  not  to  interfere 
where  no  Engli^  interest  is  con- 
cerned.' England  is  thus  exhibited 
as  s  country  whose  most  distin- 
guished men  are  not  ashamed  to 
profess,  as  politicians,  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion which  no  one,  not  utterly  base, 
could  endure  to  be  accused  of  as  the 
maxim  by  which  he  guides  his  pri- 
vate life ;  liot  to  move  a  finger  for 
otiiers  unless  he  sees  his  private  ad- 
vantage in  it.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  doctrine  that  a  nation 
should  be  willing  to  assist  its  neigh- 
bours in  throwing  off  oppression 
and  gaining  free  institutions.  Much 
also  may  be  said  by  those  who  main- 
tain that  one  nation  is  incompetent 
to  judge  and  act  for  another,  and 
that  each  should  be  left  to  help 
itself,  and  seek  advantage  or  submit 
to  disadvantage  as  it  can  and  wilL 
But  of  all  attitudes  which  a  nation 
can  take  up  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
vention, the  meanest  and  worst  is 
to  profess  that  it  interferes  only 
when  it  can  serve  its  own  objects  by 
it.  Every  other  nation  is  entitied 
to  say,  '  It  seems,  then,  that  non- 
interference is  not  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple with  you.  When  you  abstain 
from  interference,  it  is  not  because 
you  think  it  wrong.    You  have  no 
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objection  to  interfere,  only  it  must 
not  be  for  tbe  sake  of  tliose  yon  in- 
terfere with;  they  must  not  supDose 
that  yon  have  any  regard  for  tneir 
good.  The  good  of  others  is  not 
one  of  the  things  you  care  for ;  but 
you  are  willing  to  meddle,  if  by 
meddling  you  can  gain  anything  for 
yourselves.'  Such  is  the  obyious 
mterpretation  of  the  language  used. 
There  is  scarcely  any  necessity  to 
say,  writing  to  Englishmen,  that 
this  is  not  what  our  rulers  and  poli- 
ticians really  mean.  Their  language 
is  not  a  correct  exponent  of  their 
thoughts.  They  mean  a  part  only 
of  what  they  seem  to  say.  They 
do  mean  to  disclaim  interference  for 
the  sake  of  doing  good  to  foreign 
nations.  They  are  quite  sincere 
and  in  earnest  in  repudiating  .this. 
But  the  other  half  of  what  their 
words  express,  a  willingness  to  med- 
dle if  by  doing  so  they  can  promote 
any  interest  of  England,  they  do 
not  mean.  The  thought  they  h«^e 
in  their  minds,  is  not  the  interest 
of  England,  but  her  security. 
What  they  would  say,  is,  that  thev 
are  ready  to  act  when  England  s 
safety  is  threatened,  or  any  of  her 
interests  ho«tilely  or  unfairly  en- 
dangered. This  is  no  more  than 
what  all  nations,  suflSciently  power- 
ful for  their  own  protection,  do,  and 
no  one  questions  their  right  to  do. 
It  is  the  common  right  of  self- 
defence.  But  if  we  mean  this,  why, 
in  Heaven's  name,  do  we  take  every 
possible  opportunity  of  sayiuj^,  in- 
stead of  tms,  something  exceedingly 
different  F  Not  self-defence,  but 
aggrandizement,  is  the  sense  which 
foreign  listeners  put  upon  our  words. 
Not  simply  to  protect  what  we  have, 
and  that  merely  against  unfair  arts, 
not  against  fair  rivality  ;  but  to  add 
to  it  more  and  more  without  limit, 
is  the  purpose  for  which  foreigners 
think  we  claim  the  liberty  of  inter- 
meddling with  them  and  their 
affairs.  If  our  actions  make  it  im- 
possibly for  the  most  prejudiced 
observer  .to  believe  that  we  aim  at 
or  would  accept  anjr  sort  of  mer- 
cantile monopolies,  this  has  no  effect 
on  their  minds  but  to  make  them 
think  that  we  have  chosen  a  more 
cunning  way  to  the  same  end.  It 
is  a  generally  accredited  opinion 
among  Continental  politicians,  espe- 
cially those  who  think  themselves 


particularly  knowi^ 
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our   language,  a   thousand   times  navigation  of^ 

more  obligatory  is  it  upon  us  to  be  access  of  cd 

careful  of  our  deeds,  and  not  suffer  source  of  thi 

ourselves  to  be  betrayed  by  any  of  which,  in  the  i 

our  leading  men  into  a  line  of  con-  of  the  earth,! 

duct  on  some  isolated  point,  utterly  dition  and  in^ 

opposed  to  our  habitual  principles  of  the    mora 

of  action — conduct  such  that  it  it  reduces  practl 

were  a  fair  specimen  of  us,  it  would  distance,    coi 

verify  the  calumnies  of  our  worst  between  the  i 

enemies,  and  justify  them  in  repre-  of  the  world  ai 

senting  not  only  that  we  have  no  and  valuable 

regard  for  the  good  of  other  nations.  The  Atlantic  1 

but  that  we  actually  think  their  an  enterprise 

good  and  our  own  incompatible,  and  tance  because 

will  go  all  lengths  to  prevent  others  of  mercantile 

from  realizing  even  an  advantage  in  What  the  Sue 

which  we  ourselves  are  to  share.  -  is  the  transpo 

This  pernicious,  and,  one  can  scarcely  selves,  and  thi 

help  calling  it,  almost  insane  blun-  probably  to  a 
der,  we  seem  to  be  committing  on         I^t  us  sup] 

the  subject  of  the  Suez  Canal.  present  day 

It  is  the  universal  belief  in  France  un-English  ti 

that  English  influence  at  Constant!-  thing  more  1 

nople,  strenuously  exerted  to  defeat  us  suppose  tl 

this  project,  is  the  real  and  only  in-  saw  m  this 

vincible  obstacle  to  its  being  carried  civilized  anc 

into  effect.   And  unhappily  the  pub-  danger  or  da 

lie  declarations  of  our  present  Prime  interest  of  I 

Minister  not  only  bear  out  this  per-  example,  tha 

suasion,  but  warrant  the  assertion  ing  the  road 

that  we  oppose  the  work  because,  of  foreign  ne 

in  the  opinion  of  our  Government,  sessions.    T 

it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interest  no  ordinary 

of  England,    if  such  be  the  course  imbecility 

we    are   pursuing,   and   such   the  otherwise  i' 

motive  of  it,  and  if  nations  have  that  the  sa 

duties,  even  negative  ones,  towards  facilitate  tl 

the  weal  of  the  human  race,  it  is  would  facili 

hard  to  say  whether  the  folly  or  the  thac  we  ha 

immorality  of  our  conduct  is  the  the  Easter 

most  painfully  conspicuous.  have  foughi 

Here  is  a  project,  the  practica-  there,  near 

bility  of  which  is  indeed  a  matter  in  we  ever  b< 

dispute,  but  of  which  no  one  has.  India  agai 

attempted  to  deny  that,  supposing  suredly  h{ 

it  realized,  it  would  give  a  facility  to  the  aid  of 

commerce,  and  consequently  a  sti-  power  of  ; 

mulus  to  production,  an  encourage-  not  depen 

ment  to  intercourse,  and  therefore  more  or  le 

•to  civilization,  which  would  entitle  of  his  com 

it  to  a  high  rank  among  the  great  of  force  wl 

industrial  improvements  of  modem  him  when 

times.    The  contriving  of  new  means  ever,  that 

of  abridging  labour  and  economizing  would  do 

outlay  in  the  operations  of  industry,  some  sepa 

is  the  object  to  which  the  larger  half  which,  as 

of  all  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  tion,  she  - 

mankind  is  at  present  given  up ;  increase  c 

and  this  scheme,  if  realized,  will  Let  us  g 

save,  on  one  of  the  great  highways  what  thei 

of  the  world's  traffic,  the  circum-  Christian 
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out  a  nation  in  keeping  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  out  ot  some  great  ad- 
vantage, because  the  consequences 
of  their  obtaining  it  may  be  to  itself, 
in  some  imaginable  contingency,  a 
cause  of  inoonyenience  ?  Is  a  nation 
at  liberty  to  adopt  as  a  practical 
maxim,  that  what  is  ^ood  for  the 
human  race  is  bad  for  itself,  and  to 
withstand  it  accordingly  P  What  is 
this  but  to  declare  that  its  interest 
and  that  of  mankind  are  incom- 
patible— ^that,  thus  far  at  least,  it  is 
the  enemy  of  the  human  race? 
And  what  ground  has  it  of  com- 
plaint if,  in  return,  the  human  race 
determine  to  be  its  enemies?  So 
wicked  a  principle,  avowed  and  acted 
on  by  a  nation,  would  entitle  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  unite  in  a  league 
against  it,  and  never  to  make  peace 
until  they  had,  if  not  reduced  it  to 
insignificance,  at  least  sufficiently 
broken  its  power  to  disable  it  from 
ever  again  placing  its  own  self-in- 
terest before  the.  general  prosperity 
of  mankind. 

There  is  no  such  base  feeling  in 
the  British  people.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  their  advantage  in 
forwarding,  not  in  keeping  oack, 
the  growth  in  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world.  The  opposition 
to  the  Suez  Canal  has  never  been 
a  national  opposition.  With  their 
usual  indifference  to  foreign  affairs, 
the  public  in  general  have  not 
thought  about  it,  out  have  left  it,  as 
(unless  when  particularly  excited) 
the^  leave  idl  the  management  of 
their  foreign  policy,  to  those  who, 
from  causes  and  reasons  connected 
only  with  internal  politics,  l^pen 
for  the  time  to  be  in  office.  What- 
ever  has  been  done  in  the  name  of 
England  in  the  Suez  affair  has  been 
the  act  of  individuals ;  mainly,  it  is 
probable,  of  one  individual;  scarcely 
any  of  his  countrymen  either 
prompting  or  sharing  his  purpose, 
and  most  of  those  who  have  paid 
any  attention  to  the  subject  (unfor- 
tunately a  very  small  number)  being, 
to  all  appearance,  opposed  to  him. 

But  (it  is  said)  the  scheme  cannot 
be  executed.  If  so,  whv  concern 
ourselves  about  itP  If  the  project 
can  come  to  nothing,  why  profess 
gratuitous  immorality  and  incur 
gratuitous  odium  to  prevent  it  from 
being  tried  P  Whether  it  will  suc- 
ceed or  fail  is  a  consideration  totdly 
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irrelevant ;  except  thus  £Eir,  that  if 
it  is  sure  to  fail,  there  is  in  our 
resistance  to  it  the  same  immorality, 
and  an  additional  amount  of  folly ; 
since,  on  that  supposition,  we  are 
panning  to  the  world  a  belief  that 
our  interest  is  inconsistent  with  its 
good,  while  if  the  failure  of  the 
project  would  really  be  any  benefit 
to  us,  we  are  certain  of  obtaining 
that  benefit  by  merely  holding  our 
peace. 

As  a  matter  of  private  oninion, 
the  present  writer,  so  far  as  ne  has 
looked  into  the  evidence,  inclines  to 
agree  with  those  who  thmk  that  the 
scheme  cannot  be  executed,  at  least 
by  the  means  and  with  the  funds 
proposed.  But  this  is  a  considera- 
tion for  the.  shareholders.  The 
British  (jrovemment  does  not  deem 
it  any  part  of  its  business  to  prevent 
individuals,  even  British  citizens, 
from  wasting  their  own  money  in 
unsuccessful  speculations,  though 
holding  out  no  prospect  of  great 
public  usefulness  in  the  ev^t  of 
success.  And  if,  though  at  the  cost 
of  their  own  property,  they  acted  as 
pioneers  to  others,  and  the  scheme, 
though  a  losing  one  to  those  who 
first  undertook  it,  should,  in  the 
same  or  in  other  hands,  realize  the 
full  expected  amount  of  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  world  at  large,  it 
would  not  be  the  first  nor  the 
hundredth  time  that  an  unprofitable 
enterprise  has  had  this  for  its  final 
result. 

There  seems  to  be  no  little  need 
that  the  whole  doictrine  of  non- 
interference with  forei^  nations 
should  be  reconsidered,  if  it  can  be 
said  to  have  as  yet  been  considered 
as  a  really  moral  question  at  all. 
We  have  heard  something  lately 
about  being  willing  to  go  to  war  for 
an  idea.  To  go  to  war  for  an  idea, 
if  the  war  is  a{|;gressive,  not  defen- 
sive, is  as  crimimd  as  to  go  to  war 
for  territory  or  revenue;  for  it  is 
as  little  justifiable  to  force  ourideas 
on  other  people,  as  to  compel  them 
to  submit  to  our  will  in  any  other 
respect.  But  there  assuredly  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  allowable  to  go 
to  war,  without  having  been  our- 
selves attacked,  or  threatened  with 
attack;  and  it  is  very  important 
that  nations  should  make  up  their 
minds  in  time,  as  to  what  these 
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cases  are.  TJiere  are  few  questions 
which  more  reanire  to  be  taken  in 
hand  by  ethical  and  political  philo- 
sophers, with  a  view  to  establish 
some  role  or  criterion  whereby  the 
jnstiSableness  of  intervening  in  the 
affairs  of  otJier  countries,  and  (what 
is  sometimes  fully  as  Questionable) 
the   justifiableness    of    refraining 

\from mterrention,  maybe  brought 
to  a  definite  and  rational  test.  Who- 
ever attempts  this,  will  be  led  to 
recognise  more  than  one  fundamen- 
tal distinction,  not  yet  by  any 
meaos  familiar  to  the  public  mind, 
and  in  general  quite  lost  sight  of  by 
those  woo  write  in  strains  of  indig- 
nant morality  on  the  subject. 
There  is  a  great  difference  (for  ex- 
ample) between  the  case  in  which 
the  nations  concerned  are  of  the 
same,  or  something  like  the  same, 
degree  of  civilization,  and  that  in 
wmch  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
situation  is  of  a  high,  and  the  other 
of  a  very  low,  grade  of  social  im- 
prov^ent.  >  To  suppose  that  •  the 
same  mtemational  customs,  and  the 
same  rules  of  international  morality, 
can  obtain  between  one  civilized 
nation  and  another,  and  between 
dvilized  nations  and  barbarians,  is 
a  grave  error,  and  one  which  no 
statesman  can  &11  into,  however  it 
may  be  with  those  who,  from  a  safe 
and  unresponsible  position,  criticise 
statesmen.  Among  many  reasons 
why  the  same  rules  cannot  be 
applicable  to  situations  so  dif- 
ferent, the  two  following  are  among 
the  most  important,  la  the  first 
place,  the  rules  of  ordinary  in- 
ternational morality  imply  recipro- 
city. But  barbarians  will  not  reci- 
procate. They  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  observmg  any  rules.  Their 
minds  are  not  capable  of  so  great 
an  effort,  nor  their  will  sufficiently 
under  the  influence  of  distant  mo- 
tives. In  the  next  place,  nations 
which  are  still  barbarous  have  not 

/  ^ot  beyond  the  period  during  which 
it  is  hkely  to  be  for  their  benefit 
that  they  should  be  conquered  and 
held  in  subjection  by  foreigners. 
Independence  and  nationality,  so 
essential  to  the  due  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  a  peo^e  further  ad-> 
vanced  in  improvement,  are  gene- 
rally impediments  to  theu*s.  The 
sacred  duties  whidi  civilized  nations 
owe  to  the  independence  and  nation- 


ality of  each  other,  axe  not  bmdmg^ 
towards  those  to  whom  nationalily 
and  independence  are  either  a  cer- 
tain evil,  or  at  best  a  questionable 
good.  The  Somans  were  not  the 
most  clean-handed  of  conquerors, 
yet  would  it  have  been  better  for 
Graul  and  Spain,  Numidia  and 
Dacia,  never  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  Eoman  Empire?  To  charac- 
terize any  conauct  whatever  to- 
wards a  barbarous  people  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  only 
shows  that  he  who  so  speaks  has 
never  considered  the  subject.  A 
violation  of  great  principles  of  mo- 
rality it  may  easily  be ;  but  barbarians 
have  no  rights  as  a  nation,  except  a 
right  to  such  treatment  as  may,  at 
the  earliest  possible  Period,  fit  them 
for  becoming  one.  The  only  moral 
laws  for  the  relation  between  a  civi- 
lized and  a  barbarous  government, 
are  the  universal  rules  of  moraliiy 
between  man  and  man. 

The  criticisms,  therefore,  which 
are  so  often  made  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  French  in  Algeria,  or  of  the 
English  in  India,  proceed,  it  would 
seem,  mostly  on  a  wrong  principle. 
The  true  standard  by  which  to 
iudge  their  proceedings  never  having 
been  laid  aown,  they  escape  sucE 
comment  and  censure  as  might 
really  have  an  improving  effect, 
while  they  are  tried  by  a  standard 
which  can  nave  no  influence  on  those 
practically  engaged  in  such  trans- 
actions, Imowing  as  they  do  that  it 
cannot,  and  if  it  could,  ought  not  to 
be  observed,  because  no  human 
being  would  be  the  better,  and  many 
much  the  worse,  for  its  observance. 
A  civilized  government  cannot  help 
having  barbarous  neighbours :  when 
it  has,  it  cannot  always  content 
itself  with  a  defensive  position,  one 
of  mere  resistance  to  aggression. 
After  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  of 
forbearance,  it  either  finds  itself  ob- 
liged to  conquer  them,  or  to  assert 
so  much  authority  over  them,  and 
so  break  their  spirit,  that  they  gra- 
dually sink  into  a  state  of  depen- 
dence upon  itself:  and  when  that 
time  arrives,  they  are  indeed  no 
longer  formidable  to  it,  but  it  has 
had  so  much  to  do  with  setting  up 
and  pulling  down  their  govern- 
ments, and  they  have  grown  so  ac- 
customed to  lean  on  it,  that  it  has 
become  morally  responsible  for  all 
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«yil  it  allows  tliem  to  do.  This  k 
the  history  of  the  relations  of  the 
British  Goyemmentwith  the  native 
States  of  India.  It  never  was  se- 
cure in  its  own  Indian  possessions 
until  it  had  reduced  the  military 

S>wer  of  those  States  to  a  nullilT. 
ut  a  despotic   govemmest;  onfy 
exists  by  its  military  power.    When 
we  had  takoi  vmtf  theirs,  we  were 
forced,  br  tike  necessity  of  the  case, 
to  offer  them  ours  instead  of  it.  To 
enable  them  to  dispense  with  large 
armies   of  their  own,    we    bound 
ourselves  to  place  at  their  disposal, 
and  they  bound  themselves  to  re- 
ceive, such  an  amount  of  military 
force  as  made  us  in  fact  masters  of 
the  country.    We  engaged  that  this 
force  should  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a 
force,     by    defending   the    prince 
against   all   forei^    and   internal 
enemies.    But  bemg  thus  assured 
of  the    protection   of  a    civilized 
power,  and  freed  from  the  fear  of 
internal  rebellion  or  foreign  con- 
quest, the  only  checks  which  either 
restrain  the  passions  or  keep  anj 
vigour  in  the  character  of  an  Asiatic 
despot,    the    native   Governments 
either  became  so  oppressive   and 
extortionate  as  to  desolate  the  coun- 
try, or  fell  into  sudi  a  state  of 
nerveless  imbecility,  that  every  one, 
subject  to  their  wUl,  who  had  not 
the  means  of  defending  himself  by 
his  own  armed  followers,  was  the 
prey  of  anybody  who  had  a  band  of 
ruffians  in  his  pay.     The  British 
Gt»vemment    felt   this   deplorable 
state  of  things  to  be  its  own  work ; 
bein^  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
position  in  which,  for  its  own  secu- 
rit^r,  it  had  placed  itself  towards  the 
native  governments.     Kad  it  per- 
mitted this  to  go  on  indefinitely,  it 
would  have  deserved  to  be  accounted 
among  the   worst  political   male- 
factors.    In   some   cases    (unhap- 
pily not  in  all)  it  had  endeavoured 
to  take  precaution  asainst    these 
mischiefs  by  a  speciid  article   in 
ihe  treaty,  binding  the  prince  to 
reform  his  administration,  and  in 
future  to  govern  in  conformity  to 
the  advice  of  the  British  Gk>vem« 
ment.    Among  the  treaties  in  which 
a  provision  of  this  sort  had  been 
inserted,  was  that  with  Oude.    For 
fifty  years  and  more  did  the  British 
Oovemment  allow  this  enjB^agement 
to  be  treated  with  entire  disregard ; 
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aid  the  people  of  another  country  in 
struggling  tor  liberty ;  or  may  impose 
on  a  country  any  particular  govern- 
ment or  institutions,  either  as  being 
best  for  the  country  itself,  or  as 
necessary  for  the  security  of  its 
neighbours. 

Of  these  cases,  that  of  a  people  in 
arms  for  liberty  is  the  only  one  of 
any  nicety,  or  which,  theoretically 
at  least,  is  Hkely  to  present  conflict- 
ing moral  considerations.  The  other 
cases  which  have  been  mentioned 
hardly  admit  of  discussion.    Assist- 
ance to  the  government  of  a  country 
in  keeping  down  the  people,  unhap- 
pily by  far  the  most  frequent  case 
of  forei^    intervention,    no    one 
writing  m  a  free  country  needs  take 
the   trouble    of  stigmatizing.     A 
government  which   needs   foreign 
support  to  enforce  obedience  from 
ita  own  citizens,  is  one  which  ought 
not  to  exist;    and  the   assistance 
given  to  it  by  foreigners  is  hardly 
ever  anything  but  the  sympathy  of 
one  despotism  with    another.     A 
case  requiring  consideration  is  that 
of  a  protracted  civil  war,  in  which 
the  contending  parties  are  so  equally 
balanced  that  there  is  no  probability 
of  a  s]^eedy  issue ;  or  if  there  is,  the 
victorious  side  cannot  hope  to  keep 
down  the  vanquished  but  by  severi- 
ties repugnant  to  humanity  and  in- 
jurious to  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  country.     In  this  exceptional 
case  it  seems  now  to  be  an  admitted 
doctrine,  that  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, or  one  powenul  neighbour 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  rest, 
are  warranted  in  demanding  that 
the  contest  shall  cease,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation take   place  on    equitable 
terms  of  compromise.   Intervention 
of  this  description  has  been  repeat- 
edly practised  durins  the  present 
generation,  with  such  general  ap* 
proval,  that  its  legitimacy  may  be 
considered  to  have  passed  into  a 
maxim  of  what  is  callea  intemationad 
law.    The  interference  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  between  Turkey  and* 
Egypt,  were  cases  in  point.    That 
between  Holland  and  Belgium  was 
fltill  more  so.    The  intervention  of 
England  in  Portugal,  a  few  years 
ago,  which  is  probsubly  less  remem- 
bered than  the  others,  because  it 
took  effect  without  the  employment 
of  actual  force,  belongs  to  the  same 


category.  At  the  time,  this  inter- 
position had  the  appearance  of  a 
bad  and  dishonest  oacking  of  the 
government  against  the  people, 
being  so  timed  as  to  hit  the  exact 
moment  when  the  popular  party  had 
obtained  a  marked  advantage,  and 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  overthrowing 
the  government,  or  reducing  it  to 
terms.  But  if  ever  a  political  act 
which  looked  ill  in  the  commence- 
ment could  be  justified  by  the  event, 
this  was;  for,  as  the  fact  turned 
out,  instead  of  giving  ascendancy  to 
a  party,  it  proved  a  really  healing 
measure ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  so- 
called  rebellion  were,  within  a  few 
years,  the  honoured  and  successful 
ministers  of  the  throne  against 
which  they  had  so  lately  fought. 

With  respect  to  the  question, 
whether  one  country  is  justified  in 
helping  the  people  of  another  in  a 
struggle  against  their  government 
for  See  institutions,  the  answer  will 
be  different,  according  as  the  yoke 
which  the  people  are  attempting  to 
throw  off"  is  that  of  a  purely  native 
government,  or  of  foreigners ;  con- 
sidering as  one  of  foreigners,  every 
government  which  maintains  itself 
by  foreign  support.  When  the  con- 
test is  only  with  native  rulers,  and 
with  such  native  strength  as  those 
rulers  can  enlist  in  their  defence, 
the  answer  I  should  give  to  the 
question  of  the  legitimacy  of  inter- 
vention is,  as  a  general  ruloj  No. 
The  reason  is,  that  there  can  seldom 
be  anything  approaching  to  assur-  , 
ance  that  intervention,  even  if  sue-  ! 
cessful,  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  ' 
people  themselves.  The  only  teat 
possessing  any  real  value,  of  a  peo- 
ple's havmg  become  fit  for  popular 
institutions,  is  that  they,  or  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  them  to  prevail  in 
the  contest,  are  willing  to  brave 
labour  and  danger  for  their  libera- 
tion. I  know  dl  that  may  be  said. 
I  know  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
virtues  of  freemen  cannot  be  learnt 
in  the  school  of  slavery,  and  that  if 
a  people  are  not  fit  for  freedom, 
to  liave  any.  chance  of  becoming 
so  they  must  first  be  free.  Ana 
this  would  be  conclusive,  if  the 
intervention  recommended  would 
really  give  them  freedom.  But  the 
evil  IS,  that  if  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient love  of  liberty  to  be  able  to 
wrest   it   from    merely    domestic 
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oppressors,    the   liberty  wMch  is 
bestowed  on  them  by  other  hands 
than  their  own  will  have  nothing 
real,  nothing  permanent.   No  people 
ever  was  and  remained  free,  but 
because  it  was  determined  to  be  so; 
because  neither  its  rulers  nor  any 
other  party  in  the  nation  could  com- 
pel it  to  be  otherwise.    If  a  people 
— especially    one    whose    freedom 
has  not  yet  become  prescriptive — 
does  not  value  it  sufficiently  to  fight 
for  it,  and  maintain  it  against  any 
force  which  can  be  mustered  within 
the  country,  even  by  those  who  have 
the  command  of  the  public  revenue, 
it  is  only  a  question  in  how  few 
years  or  months  that  people  will  be 
enslaved.    Either  the  government 
which  it  has  ^ven  to  itself,  or  some 
military  leader   or   knot   of  con- 
spirators who  contrive  to  subvert 
the  government,  will  speedil}[  put 
an  end  to  all  popular  institutions : 
unless  indeed  it  suits  their  conve- 
nience better  to  leave  them  stand- 
ing, and  be  content  with  reducing 
them  to  mere  forms ;  for,  unless  the 
spirit  of  liberiy  is  strong  in  a  })eople, 
those  who  have  the  executive  in 
their  hands  easily  work  any  insti- 
tutions to  the  purposes  of  despotism. 
There  is  no  sure  guarantee  against 
this  deplorable  issue,  even  in  a  coun- 
try which   has   aclueved   its  own 
freedom;  as  may  be   seen  in  the 
present  day  by  striking  examples 
Both  in  the  Old  and  New  "Worlds: 
but  when  freedom  has  been  achieved 
for  them,  they  have  little  prospect 
indeed  of  escaping  this  fate.    When 
a  people  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  ruled  by  a  government  under 
which  the  feelings  and  the  virtues 
needful   for   mamtaining    freedom 
could  not  develope  themselves,  it  is 
during  an  arduous  struggle  to  be- 
come free  by  their  own  efforts  that 
these  feelings  and  virtues  have  the 
best  chance  of  springing  up.    Men 
become  attached  to  that  which  they 
have   long  fought  for   and   made 
sacrifices  for ;  they  learn  to  appre- 
ciate that  on  which  their  thoughts 
have  been  much  engaged;   and  a 
contest  in  which  many  have  been 
called  on  to  devote  themselves  for 
their  country,  is  a  school  in  which 
they  learn  to  value  their  country's 
interest  above  their  own. 

It  can  seldom,  therefore — ^I  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  never — be 
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must  be  accepted  bjr  all  govem- 
ments.  The  aesjKsts  must  consent 
to  be  bound  by  it  as  well  as  the 
free  States.  Unless  they  do,  the 
profession  of  it  by  free  countries 
comes  but  to  this  miserable  issue, 
that  the  wrong  side  may  help  the 
wrong,  but  the  right  must  not  help 
the  right.  Intervention' to  enforce 
non-intervention  is  always  rightful, 
always  moral,  if  not  always  prudent. 
Though  it  be  a  mistake  to  give  free- 
dom to  a  people  who  do  not  value 
the  boon,  it  cannot  but  be  right  to 
insist  that  if  they  do  value  it,  they 
shall  not   be   hindered   from   the 

fursuit  of  it  by  foreign  coercion. 
t  might  not  have  been  right  for 
England  (even  apart  from  the 
question  of  prudence)  to  have  taken 
part  with  Hungary  in  its  noble 
struggle  against  Austria ;  although 
the  Austrian  Grovemment  in 
Htingary  was  in  some  sense  a 
foreign  yoke.  But  when,  the 
Hungarians  having  shown  them- 
selves likely  to  prevail  in  this  strug- 
gle, the  Bussian  despot  interposed, 
and  joining  his  force  to  that  of 
Austria,  delivered  back  the  Hun- 
garians, bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
their  exasperated  oppressors,  it 
would  have  been  an  honourable  and 
virtuous  act  on  the  part  of  England 
to  have  declared  that  this  should 
not  be,  and  that  if  EuSsia  gave  as- 
sistance to  the  wrong  side,  England 
would  aid  the  right.  It  might  not 
have  been  consistent  with  the  re- 
gard which  every  nation  is  bound 


to  pay  to  its  own  safety,  for 
England  to  have  taken  up  this  posi- 
tion single-handed.  But  England 
and  France  together  could  have 
done  it;  and  if  they  had,  the 
Eussian  armed  intervention  would 
never  have  taken  place,  or  would 
have  been  disastrous  to  Eussia 
alone :  while  all  that  those  Powers 
gained  by  not  doing  it,  was  that 
Siey  had  to  fight  Eussia  five 
years  afterwards,  under  more  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  and  without 
Hungary  for  an  ally.  The  first  na- 
tion which,  being  powerful  enough 
to  make  its  voice  effectual,  has  the 
spirit  and  courage  to  say  that  not  a 
gun  skall  be  fired  in  Europe  by  the 
soldiers  of  one  Power  against  the 
revolted  subjects  of  another,  will 
be  the  idol  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
throughout  Europe.  That  declara- 
tion alone  will  ensure  the  almost 
immediate  emancipation  of  every 
people  which  desires  liberty  suffi- 
ciently to  be  capable  of  maintaining 
it :  and  the  nation  which  gives  the 
word  will  soon  find  itself  at  the 
head  of  an  alliance  of  j&ee  peoples, 
so  strong  as  to  defy  the  enorts  of 
any  number  of  confederated  despots 
to  bring  it  down.  The  prize  is  too 
glorious  not  to  .be  snatched  sooner 
or  later  by  some  free  country ;  and 
the  time  may  not  be  distant  when 
England,  if  she  does  not  take  this 
heroic  part  because  of  its  heroism, 
will  be  compelled  to  take  it  from 
consideration  for  her  own  safety. 
JoHir  Stuast  Mill. 
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